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TBB  FASMEB  TO  ITS  FBIBIfSB— THB  VEW  TEAR. 

At  the  coraineDcement  of  a  new  jam — a  new  em  in 
ODT  livei  — H  is  not  unprofitable  to  look  back  upon 
the  put — to  note  ita  teachingB  —  to  call  to  mind  its 
leMOna  of  Inatniction.  Too  apt  are  we,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  to  forget  the  ps«t  — to  neglect 
ita  warnings.  It  has  bcon  said  that  man  needs  to 
live  one  li^  to  learn  how  to  live.  Can  we  not  team 
in  one  year  how  to  live  the  next  ?  Who  can  look 
hack  even  upon  the  past  year,  without  remembering 
many  things  neglected  that  should  have  been  done — 
many  things  done  that  should  not  have  been  —  still 
many  more  that  might  have  been  better  done.  The 
wasted  time — the  misspent  momenta — how  large  an 
account  they  roll  up  against  us  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  A  moment  loet  can  never  be  recovered,  but 
we  can  take  heed  for  the  future  —  we  ma;  learn  to 
Improve  the  moments  as  they  fly.  There  is  no  fittir 
time  than  this  to  think  of  these  things.  Thera  is  no 
better  Uroe  for  young  fanners  (yea,  for  old  as  well 
as  young,)  to  improve  their  minds,  than  during  the 
tone  winter  evenings.  If  we  stand  at  the  base  and 
look  up  the  hill  of  science,  it  indeed  looks  formidable. 
Its  sides  are  steep  and  rugged  —  its  summit  almost 
Inaccessible.  Bui,  take  courage  and  ascend  a  little 
way,  and  the  disisnce  to  the  top  is  lessened  —  the 
work  accomplished  is  less  difficult  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  path  that  seemed  so  rugged  as  almost 
to  frighten  us  from  all  attempts,  has  Become  smooth 
—  the  hard  road  is  comparatively  easy.  The  auc- 
ceea  of  the  past  gives  courage  and  strength  for  the 
future.  As  we  look  abroad  from  the  position  already 
mined,  a  new  world  is  open  before  us — a  new  erea- 
turn  is  presented  to  onr  view.  That  which  was  once 
a  strange  language  is  now  become  familiar 'aa  house- 
hold words.  We  now  see  beaut;  and  design  where 
before  we  aaw  no  beautv  —  nothing  to  attract  our 
attention.  We  now  bold  converse  with  nature,  for 
we  have  learned  ifg  language.  The  rocks,  the  trees, 
the  insects,  speak  ID  us  of  their  age,  construction, 
and  destiny.  The  broken  rock  that  once  we  would 
have  passed  unnoticod,  is  now  examined  ;  and  it  af- 
fords food  for  thought— we  trace  in  it  the  leaf  or  the 
insect,  and  thus  ieam  that  it  once  belonged  to  the 
vegetable  or  animal  world.  Science  teaches  that 
this  rock  is  crumbling  and  forming  soil— iliat  it  coo- 
taina  elements  that  assist  in  forming  bread  and  sup- 
porting life.  From  this  position  the  student  of 
nature  bebtdds  the  power  of  the  Creator  as  wonder- 
fully displayed  in  the  conatructiOD  of  the  imalleot 


insect,  as  in  man.  He  learns,  too,  the  matter  and 
composition  of  tlie  various  plants,  and  what  m  neeea- 
sary  to  their  support. 

We  do  not.ruppose  that  farmers  can  gain  that 
eminence  in  science  which  men  attain  whose  whole 
lives  are  devoted  to  study  and  investigation.  But, 
we  can  all  learn  enough  to  understand  the  writings 
and  apply  what  is  valuably  in  the  discoveries  of  these 
men.  We  can  alt  learn  enough  to  enjoy  the  glori- 
ous "  feast  of  reason"  which  a  bountiful  Providence 
has  provided  for  us.  A  little  determination — a  little 
application  is  all  that  ie  necessary.  Good  books  are 
now  published  very  cheap,  and  can  be  obtained,  we 
think  we  may  safely  say,  by  all.  The  maitl  of  lime, 
that  old  excuse,  is  about  worn  out ;  it  has  acted  its 
part — served  as.  an  excuse  for  the  idle  long  enough, 
and  all  are  now  ashamed  of  it  ;  so  let  it  die. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Farmer,  while  we  have  endeav- 
JTsd  lo'  urge  the  importance  of  science  to  agriculture, 
«3  have  not  forgotten  the  necessity  of  hcciJ  ng  the 
teachings  of  experience.  More  tlian  one  ha!)  of  nur 
psges  each  month  are  fltled  with  articles  written  by 
farmers  who  hold  the  plow  and  swing  the  scythe. 
The  aversion  farmers  have  felt  to  giving  the  results 
of  their  observation  and  practice  on  paper,  la  fast 
passing  away,  and  now,  instead  of  lacking  euch 
practical  articles,  we  often  have  to  defer  some,  and 
even  then  find  ourselves  almost  crowded  out.  Btit 
of  this  we  do  not  complain.  We  are  willing  to  ba 
crowded  even  into  silence,  if  farmers  will  take  the 
work  into  their  own  hands.  No  man,  of  even  cotor 
mon  observation,  can  labor  on  a  farm  for  years,  with-, 
out  noticing  some  fact  in  regard  to  crops,  or  wixis, 
or  soil,  or  stock,  of  importance  to  those  engaged  in 
the  same  profession.  Farmers  know  this,  and  feel 
the  importance  of  the  facts  thus  learned,  ad  is  shown 
by  the  willingness  with  which  they  communicate 
them  to  their  neighbors.  If  farmers  meet  at  each 
other's  houses,  or  travel  together  to  market,  they 
discuss  these  questions.  If  you  have  learned  any* 
thing  of  importance,  you  can  talk  through  the  farmer 
to  a  hundred  thousand  at  once.  Certainly  a  large 
and  respectable  audience.  If  any  matter  is  stated 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  any  of  our  readers,  a 
reply  will  soon  be  furnished ;  and  thus,  by  bringing 
the  minds  of  farmery  with  their  experience,  in  con- 
tact, we  team  the  facts,  and  ore  prevented  from  rash- 
ly Jumping  at  conclusions. 

We  never  commenced  a  volume  of  the  Parmer 
under  more  favorable  auspices,  never  with  as  much 
confidence  in  our  aUlity  to  furnish  a  paper  worthy 
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K  the  Bnpport  of  the  firmpra  nf  the  countty.  In  kddi- 
'  tion  ti>  our  ordinary  fBcilltiesi  during  the  coming 
spring  we  ahatl  attend  the  Great  )FoHd$  Fair,  ind 
'  also  make  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  and  some  portions 
of  the  Continent ;  and  wo  hope  to  be  able  to  com- 
inunieate  many  tilings  of  value.  It  ia  our  intention 
to  make  the  account  of  our  travele  at  once  intereating 
and  profitable  to  all  our  readera.  We  design  to  do 
our  part,  and  do  it  well.  It  only  remains  for  our 
friends  to  do  their  duty — to  urge  the  claima  of  the 
GENsaRB  Farhrr  upon  the  attention  of  their  neigh- 
bors, to  make  our  paper  what  we  Intend  it  ahall  be — 
the  moat  widely  circulated,  and  tbe  most  useful  asri- 
cultural  jpuraal  in  tiie  country.  To  accomidish  this, 
we  shall  spare  neither  money  nor  labor,  and  we  ask 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  friends.  The  cost  Is 
but  trifling— every  farmer  and  every  farmer's  bihi  can 
afford  to  take  the  Farmer, 


rasai  or  tkb  fabk. 

Tflis  class  of  plants  has  given  rise  to  more  disputes 
among  practical  farmers,  than  all  others  put  together. 
Availing  ourselves  of  an  admirable  lecture  by  the 
Rev.  Edwih  Sidxet  on  the  "Parasitic  Fungi  of  the 
British  Farm,"  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  with  illus' 
trations,  we  hope  to  make  this  subject  plain  to  the 
understanding  of  every  reader. 

The  word  "parasitic"  means  something  that  lives 
attheoJtpcnse  of  another  plant  or  animal.  Parasitic 
plantS)  however,  can  subsist  on  decaying  or  dead 
regetables  and  animal  substances,  as  toadstools  grow 
on  a  dung  heap,  and  mould  in  cheese. 

Fuaei  is  the  plural  of  fangitt,  which  ia  a  ctUvlar 
plant,  IS.,  one  whose  juices  circulate  through  innu- 
merable little  cells,  the  sides  of  which  are  pervious 
to  water,  and  not  through  vessels  or  minute  tubes, 
as  in  voKiilar  plants.  Fungi  have  no  flowery  live 
partly  on  air,  and  are  farther  nourished  through  a 
ttaik,  Item  or  gfaurn.  Their  minute  seeds  are  called 
■poret  or  iporultt,  which  are  never  of  a  ^reen  color, 
and  are  either  naked  or  enclosed  in  skinny  c&se^ 
termed  rporidia,  or  gpore-catet. 

Spores  mostly  germinate  either  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  inner  membrane,  or  by  a  lengthening  of  the 
outer  covering  ;  and  the  ipaimt  is  thedeveloproentof 
these  spores,  imparting  to  them  the  power  of  imbi- 
bing nutriment  from  the  matrix,  and  of  growing. 
yhe  spawn  of  the  common  mushroom  can  be  made 
to  extend  on  glass  in  a  way  to  show  ita  development 
in  «  satisfactory  manner.  Ftmgalt  moat  commcutly 
grow  on  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of 
dscomposition  ;  hut  many  of  the  simplest  organiza- 
tion attack  tissues  which  to  all  appearance  are  sound 
and  healthy,  and  eventually  destroy 

The  simplest  fonn  of  afimgtu  is 

I  common  mouldinees,  which  has  two 

I  types.    The  first,  as  may  be  seen  by 

[  tne  aid  of  a  good  microscope,  is  cchd- 

posed  oi  iomted  thread*  made  up  of 

simple  cells  placed  end  to  end,  which 

often  separate  and  seem  capable  of 

reproduction.    This  is  represented  in 

Fig.  1,  where  the  cells  may  be  seen 

"■■  '■         as  described. 

In  tba  second  form,  the  cells  are  leas  distinctly 

BaAw^  lod  tMuma  a  thraad-tika  appwranoe^  bauing 


I  at  their  extremitiea,  aod  having  numerous     /| 
t  bnnchea,  as  Is  shown  in  Fig.  3.    The  study    ill 


We      'f 


of  the  cells  of  dif- 
fermt  plants 
exceedingly 
teresting. 
have  before  us 
the  work  of  Moi,- 
URB  on  the  Chem- 
istry of  Vegeta- 
ble and  Animal 
Physiology,  in 
which  this  sub- 
ject is  discussed 
at  length,  with 
much  acuteness 
and  patient  scien- 
tific research.  At 
another  time  we 
■nay  copy  soma 
of  his  admirable 
drawings,  finely 
illustrating  how 
planta  aM  ani- 
mals grow. 

Mould  on  stale 
milk,  and  mildew 
in  damp  clothe^ 
are  among  the 
simplest  forms  of 
vegetable  life.  In 
a  higher  states 
fungi  takes  a  de- 
terminate figure, 
<  formed  of  a  mass 
of  cellular  tiaaoe, 
the  entire  centre 


'  puff-bail.  The 
most  completely 
formed  /imgi 
have  two  distinct 
■urfaces,  mm  of 
which,  (usually 
*■"■  *■  tbe  uppermost)  ia 

3th  and  without  any  opening ;  the  other  like  the 
T  side  of  a  mushroom,  is  divided  into  thin  plates 
id  the  kynaiium  or  gills,  to  which  tbe  spores  are 
attached,  generally  four  to- 
gether, as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
k  Upondiflerencesofstntcture 
I  depend  the  various  attempts 
f  at  botanical    arrangement. 
This  class  of  plants  is  quite 


The  seeds  or  aporee  of 
fnngi  are  so  small  and  iocal- 
culabls  in  number,  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  conceive  a  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
''"'■  ■'■  where  they  may  not  be  prea- 

ent .  They  have  been  not  inaptly  called  "the  scav- 
engers of  nature."  Somii  fungi  are  eatable,  others 
poisonous;  some  medicinal,  othera  intoxicating; 
and  many  are  laminous,  ligbtintg  np,  by  their  phos- 
phoms,  the  mines  and  caverns  in  which  they  grow. 
The  stems,  loaves,  and  seeds  of  cereals  are  much 
mibject  to  aUaefca  fran  pateaitia  fungi,  pwticulMly 
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mUdea,  callad  hj  batanttts  paeeinia,  mi  m»t,  called 
uredo,  of  which  imol  ii  i  Tsriely.  HUdew  wm  wry 
dectructive  to  ths  wheat  crop  of  Bnirl'i^^  '»  1804, 
when  Ihit  paneite  was  critically  Btudied  by  Sir 
JosKm  BiRKS,  wiio  made  micitwcopical  drawinfni  of 
the  BBme,  which  are  preeerved  in  the  Britiah  Muaeom. 
Btnce  then,  this  cIbbb  of  plants  has  commanded  con- 
■iderahla  Utention  in  all  civilized  nations. 

Fig.  4  repre- 
■    the  cora- 

of  mil- 
dew, the  straw 
la  a  little  magnified.  Its  appeartnce  under  a  first 
Tate  moden  microscope  is  shown  in  Fig.  H,  where 
the  dustf  pnbiies  are  crowds  of  club-ahaped  fuDgi 
(sporea.) 


PiB.  5. 

The  thicker  end  of  each  is  divided  into  two  cham^ 
ben  that  coutaui  tha  reproductive  tperuiet.  These 
lift  Dp  .the  efidtrmu,  (skin,)  which  is  ruptmred,  and 
laiUiMia  of  weds  are  soatteced  far  aiid  wide  by  the 
tin  and  wind.  Whether  they  pass  with  atraosfnerie 
all  through  tiie  pores  (tlomala)  in  die  leaves  of 
wheat  plants,  or  Uiongh  the  apertoras  in  their  roots, 
or  both,  botanista  are  not  agiwd.  That  the  spores 
of  fungi  exitt  in  the  fluids  or  sap  of  cereal  plants, 
bu  bMD  deBDUtrated  ;  but  how  they  got  there  is 
not  well  settled.  They  often  grow  on  the  mowt  cov- 
eringctfdie  etenw  of  grain  and  grass.  There  is  a 
fUDgM  that  attacks  only  the  joints  of  wheat,  called 
diapaxa,  and  still  another  of  tha  mildew  tribe,  of  a 
black  ixAat,  nhieh  ia  said  never  to  attack  wheat  till 
It  Is  previotniy  diseased.  This,  aa  well  as  uredo 
nbigo,  KoAvriUfttida,  (red  rust  and  smut,)  will  be 
deaeribed  and  iUastnted  in  oor  next. 


nam  TDCB  roR  fbllhts  tiubb& 

Hk.  WiLtitM  PAiFTRa,  of  Concordville,  Pa.,  hi  a  let- 
ter written  for  the  Patent  OfBce  Report,  says  :  "Du- 
ring an  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  as  a 
l^ain  practical  farmv,  I  have  taken  much  intereBt  in 
ascertainiag  the  beet  season  for  felling  timber  ;  a^d 
I  now  state,  with  much  conlidence,  that  fencing  tim- 
ber, BDch  as  all  kinds  of  oak,  chestnut,  rod  hickory, 
and  walnut,  cut  ffom  tiie  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of 
Angnst,  will  last  more  than  twice  u  lonff  as  when 
cot  in  winter,  or  common  barking  time  in  spring. 
For  Instanee,  cut  a  sapling,  say  fm  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  for  a  lever,  in  the  month  of  Angnst,  and 

another  of  a  similar  slie  and  quality,  in  ~'"' 

spring,  and  I  fauta  that  if  the  first  is  strij 
tank  ( which  at  (hat 


first  is  stripped  of  its 
well)  it  will  ratsa  aa  a 


lever,  at  least  tioict  the  weight  that  can  be  raised  by 
the  latter." 

Statfinents  like  the  above,  made  by  reputable 
men  who  can  have  no  motive  to  misrepresent  facts, 
are  always  entitled  to  a  respectful  consideration. 
Why  should  a  prreen  "sapling,  six  Inches  in  diameter, 
cut  in  August,  he  any  stronger  after  it  is  well  sea- 
soned, than  it  would  be  if  cut  in  winter  or  spring.? 

While  we  doubt  the  fact  ol  the  dil&rence  being  so 
great  as  Mr.  PAiMTsa  thinks  that  he  has  good  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be,  we  do  not  question  that  there  Is 
$omt  difference.  The  woody  fibres  of  the  tree  are 
the  same  in  August  and  in  winter  and  spring  :  the 
new  layer  of  wood,  aUmrxitM,  is  thin  and  compare 
tively  small,  and  most  of  thia  ia  deposited  before 
AugTiEt.  The  proportion  of  eap  or  water  in  a  green 
tree,  varies  but  little  in  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  compared  with  its  dry  nMtter.  What,  then,  is  the 
exact  di^rence  in  timber  in  autumn  end  in  spring, 
after  a  tree  has  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  its  terminal 
branches  ere  rapidly  extending  by  the  deposition  of 
new  wood  T  When  is  the  matter  oreauized  which 
flows  as  tagar  dissulved  in  water,  Uaai  the  sugar- 
tree  in  the  spring,  before  even  the  buds  begin  to 
swell !  In  what  condition,  and  in  what  place  does 
this  saccharine  substance  spend  the  time  from  au- 
tumn till  March  1  Muldeb,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  "Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physi- 
ology," says  that  all  sugar  is  first  formed  into  starch 
from  carbon  and  water ;  and  that  it  is  from  thia 
starch  that  both  sugar  and  new  wood,  in  spring,  are 
produced.  We  are  aware  that  other  chemists  have 
taken  a  difierent  view  of  this  snbject,  but  we  believe 
that  Mulhek  is  right.  We  know  that  fat  in  ani- 
mals is  a  sort  of  storehouse  of  fuel  which  the  animal 
can  bum  when  its  food  is  lacking  or  dellcient  to 
maintain  vital  warmth.  Potatoes,  and  many  other 
plants  possesB  unequal  quantities  of  starch  at  di&ttr- 
ent   periods  and  under  different  circumstances,     A 


material  for  making  a  vi 
bet  of  leaves,  much  new  wood,  and  Its  tisiues,  in 
which  nitrogen  is  consumed,  tajcen  out  of  its  trunk 
and  distributed  in  thousands  of  branches,  and  in  ter- 
minal buda.  That  the  trunk  should  be  a  little  weaker 
when  thus  deprived  of  all  of  its  soluble  aolids,  is  no 
more  than  we  might  reasonably  expecL  To  trans- 
form starch,  which  is  insoluble,  into  soluble  dextrine, 
sugar  or  gum.  Is  the  efStoX.  of  the  first  warmth  of 
spring,  or  winter,  for  in  many  States  maple  sngor  is 
made  in  January  and  Febnuiry. 

ff  the  above  view  of  this  interesting  question  is 
founded  on  true  phisiological  principles,  as  we  believe 
it  is,  then  tha  best  time  to  fell  a  tree  is  afler  it  has 
ceoeed  to  grow  In  autumn,  and  prepared,  like  a  fat 
bear  in  the  fall,  a  good  aupply  of  starch  and  of  nitro- 
genooH  compoundis  in  all  Its  sap-tissues,  for  use 
when  it  is  rwdy  to  put  forth  a  new  covering  of  lux- 
uriant foliage.  There  is  strength  in  the  elements  of 
forest  leaves,  and  these  elements  while  deposited  in 
the  cells  of  sapwood,  if  dried  therein,  increase  its 
durability.    Dry  rot  is  a  fungus  which  destroys  a 


'dry-rot."     Exclude  oxygen  from  wood  s!nd  it  can- 
lOtdocay.    Painting  preserves  it  on  tliis  principle. 


height  of  horsey  is  four  Inches. 
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UwoER  this  heading,  the  editor  of  the  "Horticultu- 
rist" writes  a  leader  of  five  and  a  half  pages  in  tength, 
which  appears  in  the  November  number  of  that  jour- 
nal. After  an  extended  and  grandiloquent  introduc- 
tion, the  case  is  thus  stated  : 

The  national  poison  tliai  we  allude  to,  ia  nothing  less  than 
the  vitiated  air  of  close  stoves,  and  the  unventilated  apart- 
menta  which  accompany  them.  "  Stoves,"  eiclaim  a  thou- 
sand voices  in  the  same  breath.  "  stoves  poisonous  ?  Non 
sense  I  They  are  perfectly  healthy,  as  well  as  the  most 
economical,  convenient,  labor-saving,  useful  and  most  indis- 
pcnsible  things  in  the  world."  We  grant  it  all,  good  friends 
and  readers,  hut  must  also  have  our  opinion^ur  calmly 
considered,  and  carefully  matured  opinion — which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  thtin  this,  that  stoves,  as  now  used,  are  a 
national  curse — the  secret  poisoners  of  that  blessed  air  be- 
stowed by  a  kind  Providence,  as  an  elixer  of  life,  giving  us 
new  vipor  and  fresh  energy  at  every  inspiration,  and  we 
ungrateful  beings,  as  if  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  were  not 
fit  for  us,  we  reject  it,  and  breathe  instead — ^what  ?  —  the  air 
wliich  posses  over  the  surface  of  hot  iron  and  becomes  loaded 
with  all  the  vapor  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  which  that  metal, 
highly  heated,  constantly  gives  off! 

From  the  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  editor 

of  the  ^  Horticulturist"  disagrees  with  Hudibras,  who 

taught — 

"  What  dreadful  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron." 

It  is  ^^kot  iron"  that  'Constantly  gives  off  vapors  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur.*' 

Suppose  a  stove  were  made  exclusively  of  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  or  of  any  other  combuatible  substance  ; 
how  long  would  the  stove  stand  boating  before,  like 
a  wooden  one,  it  would  all  be  dissipated  in  gas  and 
vapor?  Probably  not  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  metal  in  a  stove  is  arsenic  or  sulphur ;  and  if  this 
minute  quantity  is  ^^  constantly  given  off"  when 
heated,  it  is  obvious  that  a  few  hours  will  suffice  to 
consume  the  whole  of  these  really  combustible  min- 
erals. If  they  are  in  a  condition,  by  their  intimate 
association  with  iron,  to  be  involatil^  then  it  is 
eqiially  plain  that  no  poisonous  vapors  can  be  '^glven 
off.'^  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say  that,  an  ounce 
of  coal  can  be  forever  burning  in  a  stove  and  '<  con- 
fBtantly  giving  off  umpor''  and  carbonic  acid,  and  yet 
nevor  be  consumed  1 

If  stoves  were  not  in  general  nse^  and  whatever 
nffedM  the  public  health  were  not  of  universal  inter- 
est, we  should  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to 
expose  the  grave  error  of  this  ''  calmly  considered  and 
carefully  matured  opinion,"  so  confidently  expressed. 

The  article  contains  several  other  <<  opinions"  put 
forth  with  equally  <<calm  consideration,"  which  de- 
serve correction.  If  the  following  be  true,  then  our 
humble  opinion  is  greatly  at  fault :  '<  It  ia  safe  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  houses  in  the  northern 
States,  whether  belonging  to  rich  or  poor,  are  entirely 
unventilated,  and  heated  at  the  present  moment  by 
close  stoves." 

We  know  not  what  Mr.  DowniNe  regards  as  an 
^  uif vBZTTiLATEo  HousB  ;"  but  we  have  traveled  a 
good  deal  in  the  northern  States,  from  Massaohusetts 
to  Iowa,  and  if  nine-tenths  of  the  dwellings  of  coun- 
try people  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  then  they 
must  live  in  tents,  for  we  have  slept  in  many  a  house 
where  one  need  not  get  out  of  his  bed  to  count  the 
stars,  without  the  aid  of  a  window.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  room  too  tight  for  the  health  of  its  occupants ; 
but  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  houses  in  the. northern 
or  southern  States  are  so  constructed,  is  a  great  mis- 
take*   We  write  this  paper  in  a  building  that  cost 
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over  ^60,000,  which  has  tliick  walls,  floors  that  rest 
on  solid  arches,  and  no  room  has  other  means  of  ven- 
tilation than  common  dofjrs  and  windows.  Each 
room  is  substantially  a  large  stone  oven,  and  <yet  so 
strong  is  the  current  of  air  that  rushes  in  at  the  sides, 
top  and  bottom  of  every  door,  that  the  noise  sounds 
like  stage  thunder.  Not  to  be  misunderstood,  we 
repeat  that  rooms  may  be  too  close  for  health,  and 
particularly  small  sleeping  rooms,  when  neither  door 
nor  window  is  opened  from  nine  at  night  till  six  in 
the  morning.  Proper  ventilation  is  all-tmportant ; 
but  one  need  not  live  out  duor,  as  some  dio  in  the 
main,  to  secure  this  advantage. 

The  editor  of  the  ^  Horticulturist"  speaks  of  close 
stoves  as  ''  little  demons,"  apparently  on  the  principle 
"  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  then  kill  him."  Why 
'^  close  stove"  more  injurious  to  the  air  of  a  room  than 
an  open  one  ?  Let  us  assume  that  the  room  is  rea- 
sonably tight,  t. «.,  there  is  an  average  number  of 
apertures  around  doors,  windows,  through  cracks  in 
plastered  walls,  and  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  floors, 
both  below  and  above,  for  ventilation. 

The  question  is,  which  kind  of  stove,  an  open 
Franklin,  or  a  close  one,  will  cpnsume  the  more  oxy 
gen  in  any  given  length  of  time  1  Clearly,  the  stove 
that  burns  the  most  wood  will,  in  all  cases,  consume 
the  most  vital  air,  in  its  combustion.  If  no  fuel  is 
burned,  then  no  oxygen  is  consumed  in  converting 
carbon  into  carbonic  acid — ^that  is  plain.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  a  close  stove  sends  its  carbonic  acid  into 
the  room,  while  the  open  one  sends  this  deleterious  gas 
up  chimney.  This  is  the  pith  of  all  that  is  said  against 
these  '^  little  demons."  When  coals  are  burnt  in  an 
iron  kettle  or  furnace,  in  a  close  room,  as  has  been 
frequently  done,  then  all  the  poisonous  gases  are  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  a 
few  have  lo^t  their  lives  by  their  ignorance.  But 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  ^  stovey"  no  matter 
how  ok>se  it  is,  conducts  the  products  of  combustion 
out  of  the  room  ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  fact, 
that  the  less  fuel  it  consumes,  the  less  vital  air  is 
transformed  into  carbonic  acid  and  lost.  Heated  iron 
consumes  oxygen  no  farther  than  it  is  burnt,  or  oxi- 
dized, which  in  an  iron  stove  is  next  to  nodiing,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  A  room  warmed 
entirely  bv  hot  iron,  without  any  combostion,  would  be 
perfectly  healthy,  provided  there  was  one  aperture  of 
reasonable  size  for  the  admission  of  fresh  pure  air*  The 
impure  air  can  and  will  pass  out  at  the  same  opening. 
The  idea  that  a  room  can  only  be  ventilated,  properly, 
by  an  open  fire  place  of  brick  or  Iron  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  a  door  open  on  the  other,  with  a  strong  cnr^ 
rent  of  air  passing  up  the  chimney,  is  a  mistake. 
Any  place  large  enough  for  air  to  pass  into  a  room» 
is  large  enough  for  it  to  go  out  again.  In  case  the 
walls,  floors,  windows,  and  doors  of  a  room  are  very 
tight,  some  opening,  made  expressly  for  ventilation, 
should  be  provided.  This  is  done  by  valves,  and 
apertures  through  floors,  bottom  and  top^  through 
doors  or  windows,  or  from  the  room  into  the  chimney. 
In  case  a  dwelling  is  two  or  three  stones,  and  warm 
rooms  are  needed  on  each  floor,  there  is  considerable 
economy  in  using  a  furnace  in  the  basement,  and 
warming  every  room  by  pure,  and  duly  moistened, 
heated  air.  There  is  need  of  improvement  in  the 
every  day  business  of  keeping  rooms  neither  too  cold 
nor  too  hot,  and  the  air  never  too  dry  nor  impure* 
Thousands  take  cold  and  get  sick,  by  sitting  or  sleep- 
ing in  currents  of  cold,  and  often  darop^  air.  All  ex- 
tremes in  shutting  out  air,  and  letting  it  1%  are  to  be 
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avoided.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  relict  of  Albxaiydbr 
Hamilton,  and  daughter  of  Gen.  Schuylbr,  now  in 
her  ninety-sixth  year,  enjoys  good  health  by  avoiding 
the  extremes  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

All  that  Mr.  Downing  has  eo  well  said  in  favor  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  personsof  both  sexes,  taking 
exercise  regularly  in  the  open  air,  by  riding,  walk- 
ing, or  working,  we  fully  endorse.  Hot-house  plants, 
and  pale,  enervated  children,  men  and  women,  may 
do  for  a  poor  show,  but  nature  owns  them  not.  We 
are  deteriorating  our  race  by  the  intensity  of  our 
laziness,  artificial  stimulants,  and  ridiculous  contri- 
vances for  doing  nothing.  VVe  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all,  not  only  to  take  daily  exercise,  but  to 
perform  ttseful  labor.  No  intelligent  and  healthy 
person  can  be  regarded  as  innocent,  that  has  an  op-, 
portunity  to  work,  and  fails  to  produce  an  equivalent 
for  all  that  he  or  she  consumes.  If  one  family  may 
rightfully  live  without  any  sweat  of  the  face,  all  may, 
by  the  same  rule.  Idleness  is  a  wrong  done  to  the 
whole  comrBuaity,  and  to  several  generations ;  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  idle  persons,  the  greater 
the  injnry.  We  deliberately  manuflictnre  three- 
fourths  of  the  diseases  and  paupers  that  exist  in 
society,  pnd  profess  to  believe  that  it  is  nil  right, 
wise  and  .iroper.  We  rejoice  that  the  U.  S.  census 
of  1850  has  signalized  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
by  making  a  record  of  all  births  and  deaths  through- 
out the  •  No'e  Union,  in  the  twelve  months  prece- 
ding tht  '  *  \*.  of  June  or  July.  The  study  of  the 
causes  ot  h*  «iality,  in  their  connection  with  the  oc- 
eapations  *  kien,  modes  of  living,  construction  of 
dwellings,  •'«  niy  to  marshes  and  other  stagnant 
waters,  over  .,•  ty-one  States,  presents  many  points 
of  deep  intere<4t  Science,  taking  a  loftier  position, 
will  undertake  'o  yr evenly  rather  than  cure^  most  of 
our  afflictions. 

PROFESSOR    JOHi»s:  'ON'S    VIBVT   OF    AMERIOAN 

A*t^  QU^   URS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ^r'  of  Berwickshire  Farmer's 
Club,  Professor  John.^k  ^,  %^ntly  returned  from 
America,  delivered  the  <»  *owiftjf  address,  which  we 
copy  from  the  London  1*V  .lei^s  Magazine  : 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  eome  {>  'U^  which  came  under  my 
obeervaiion  in  that  part  of  ir«  country  which  I  Tisited. 
Pint  of  all,  o«  to  the  state  of  ^rrlraUYiTe  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Araeriea,  in  oar  provinceit,  and  in  New  England,  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  moi&  fifmilnr,  when  I  tell  yon  gnn- 
erally  that  the  state  of  a^rtcalture  in  those  parts  of  Araerina 
is  what  the  state  of  ogrict/lture  in  Scotland  probably  was 
eighty  or  ninety  yean neo— and  w£en  I  tell  you  that  in  some 
parts  of  New  Braaiwlcs  thev  ore  Very  nrarly  in  the  precise 
condition  in  which.  Scotland  WAS  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  aeo,  you  will  ^swean  idba  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
North  America.  The  8y3vra€)t  olericulture  is  no  farther  for- 
ward— it  is  exceedingly  fhr  behind.  They  are  not  even 
Qoguainted  with  thVimnrot^  methods  of  farming,  or  the 
iratirovfid  implements  ipviucbi  8i>e  now  in  eomnaon  use  in  this 
country ;  while  the  increased  iooilities  which  Mr.  Milnk 
would  still  farther  intradnee,  have  T>ever  been  heard  of  by 
thenl.  Now,  in  regard  fochis  state  of  things  in  the  whole  of 
the  itorthern  part  of  America,  go  as  Ar  west  as  you  like,  and 
M  far  soatfk  as  yoa  like,  the  same  general  description  applies 
to  the  whole.  Now,  the  next  question  is,  how  has  thia  state 
af  things  been  bronght  ahout  ?  Yon  are  {>iobabIy  not  ap  well 
acqQaiated  with  the  state  of  agriculture  ia  this  conntry  100 
or  130  yenn  ago  as  I  have  found  ic  my  duty  IS'tnake  myself ; 
•ad  oi  the  time  to  ^hidi  I  refer,  I  aUude  not  only  to  the 
■tafo  af  great  ignorenca  in  regard  to  the  enltivatbn  of  the  soil, 
bat  to  the  state  of  exbau|tiDa  in  the  soil  jIm1£  So  in  refer- 
ring to  the  present  stata  i^  agrieultun  in  America,  1  refer  to 
two  considerations — tha  condition  of  miad  brought  to  bear 
upoB  the  eaJtivation  of  the  land,  and  tha  state  of  the  land  it- 


self. In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  land  in  America,  its 
condition  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  a  very  few 
considerations  wiJl  enaMo  you  to  nnderstand  how  it  has 
conte  about.  If  ypu  ask  yourselves  to  what  class  docs  the 
majority  of  emigrants  belong,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
cooling  to  a  conclusion*  Look  at  the  great  crowds  of  people 
who  go  from  Ireland,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
hundretls  of  thousands  proceeding  from .  the  great  towns  of 
England  and  Scoilanil'-osk  yourselves  of  what  class  they 
consist— -what  amount  of  intelligence  and  agricultural  knowl- 
edge they  possess  ;  in  the  answer  to  this  you  will  at  once  find 
the  key  to  the  state  of  the  land  in  the  whole  northern  part  of 
America.  Thn  people  who  first  settled  in  America  know 
nothing  of  agriculture,  and  their  descendants  have  generally 
copied  the  habits  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  it  came  that 
their  sons  knevy  nothing^out  of  the  way  of  books,  out  of  the 
way  of  instruction,  supposing  them  even  to  have  read  books, 
they  would  have  made  very  little  progress ;  but  we  must 
suppose  them  not  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge,  and  therefore  instead  of  advancing,  they  have  ret' 
ro graded  in  agrinuUur<U  knowledge  mid  practice.  Now,  what 
has  been  their  procedure — ^by  what  kind  of  procedure  have 
they  brought  aboqt  the  slate  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  soil 
has  been  reduced  t  Of  coarse,  in  speaking  of  the  exhausted 
soil,  1  do  not  refer  to  the  virgin  soil  which  has  never  received 
the  plow  or  the  spade  ;  but  to  the  soil  under  their  cultivation, 
and  which  they  are  now  exhausting.  When  I  tell  you  how 
the  land  is  cultivated,  you  will  understand  how  this  exhaus- 
tion has  been  produced.  The  forest  is  in  the  first  place  cut 
down  and  burnt,  after  which  the  ashes  are  scattered,  and  a 
crop  of  wheat  and  oats  is  fiown.  When  this  crop  is  cut  down, 
another  is  sown  :  but  thi*y  do  not  always  remove  the  straw 
— they  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  manure.  The 
second  year  they  sow  it  again  and  harrow  it.  and  generally 
take  three  crops  in  succession.  When  they  can  take  no  more 
out  of  it,  they  either  sow  ^rass  seeds,  or  as  frequently  leave 
it  to  seed  itself.  They  will  then  sometimes  cut  hay  twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  in  succession^n 
fact  as  long  as  they  can  even  get  half  a  ton  an  acre  from  it.  A  nd 
you  may  suppose  what  is  the  natntnl  fertility  of  the  land, 
when  they  are  able  to  obtain  ns  much  as  three  or  four  tons 
per  acre  at  first,  and  go  on  cutting  it  for  twelve  years.  They 
will  probablv  have  two  tons  on  acre  during  all  that  length  of 
time.  The  land  is  then  broken  up  and  a  crop  of  oats  taken, 
then  potatoes,* then  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  hay  for  twelve 
years  again  ;  and  so  the  same  course  is  repeated.  Now  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  land  is  treated>-this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  exliaustion  is  brought  about.  This  exhaustion 
exists  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  in 
Uppor  Canada  to  a  considerable  extent,  over  the  whole  of 
New  England,  and  extends  even  into  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  next  inquiry  which  you  will  make  is,  what  steps  are 
they  taking  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ?  are  they  doing 
anything  to  bring  back  the  land  to  a  productive  condition! 
and  in  order  to  do  this  are  they  taking  steps  to  put  atiy  Hmowl' 
edge  ifUo  the  heads  of  those  who  cuUioate  it  7 

Now,  on  those  points  I  am  happy  to  say  that  T  can  spi^ak 
very  favorably.  They  possess  the  spiritof  their  forefathers, 
and  having  become  conscious  of  the  state  in  which  agricul- 
ture really  is,  they  are  endeavoring  to  improve  it.  But  you 
will  ask  what  inducement  have  they  to  make  these  exertions  7 
They  grow  corn  enough, — they  have  no  want  of  agricultural 
produce  as  we  have ;  out  when  I  tell  you  what  is  the  condi- 
of  tlie  New  Encland  states  you  will  understand.  All  the 
new  states— 4ill  the  virgin  land  when  it  is  cultivated  yislds  a 
crop  for  little  or  nothing,  but  it  can  not  by  any  means  yield 
a  large  crop.  In  the  Sbite  of  Michigan,  between  L:ikes 
Superior  and  Erie,  the  average  produce  is  not  twelve  bush- 
els an  acre,  but  it  is  got  for  nothing.  In  Now  Brunswick, 
which  is  very  thinly  populated,  I  W4s  told  that  ten  bushels 
an  ocjre  paid  well  I  but  the  produce  is  not  lareo.  In  the 
western  states  they  are  able  to  produce  it  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  Hay— What  is  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  ? 

Professor  ^uif nston — At  the  time  I  was  there  the  price 
varied  Irum  61  to  80  cenU  a  bushel,  i.  e.  100  cents  being  As* 
SiL  la  the  vnesctern  states  and  part  of  New  York,  where  it  is 
shipped  to  Engiand,  the  price  varies  according  Ut  the  distance. 
Now,  the  (^n^ition  of  tnings  in  the  western  states  in  refer- 
ence to  England,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land in  reference  to  the  wheat-producing  countries  of  the 
Baltic.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  is  exceedingly  bad  ;  in 
Maine  I  was  informed  that  they  were  a/l  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  land  is  ail  mort|;aged,  which  hangs  like  a  mill- 
stone round  their  necks,  and  is  worse  even  than  the  state  of 
the  fiirmers  in  thb  nountry.    They  are  thus  unable  to  com- 
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?^te  with  the  wcatem  ports  of  New  York  or  Lake  Ontario, 
ou  have  all  heard  of  the  fiuoous  wheat  of  Geneiee,  wnere 
the  land  u  mora  fertile  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  I  learned  Uiat  they  are  laying  the  land  down  to  graas, 
because  they  can  not  a^ord  to  grow  wheat.  Asa  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  they  are  establishing  agricultural  socie- 
ties in  the  different  states,  and  the  legislature  is  providing 
funds  to  support  tliese  societies,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  knowP 
edge.  The  centraf  society  is  in  Albany,  and  to  It  tho  difier* 
ent  branches  send  reports.  The  LeaisJature  publishes  these 
in  one  unck  volume,  and  circukites  20,()00  copies  gratuitously 
thromgnont  the  states.  This  central  society  askedf  me  to  give 
their  annual  address  at  Syracuse,  and  a  coune  of  lectures 
before  the  Legislature  at  Albany.  These  lectUDBs  are  to 
ibrm  a  part  or  this  year's  report ;  and  the  Legislature  has 
resohed  to  print  an  additional  20,000  copies,  making  40,000 
altogether,  and  to  circulate  them  gratuitously  through  the  see- 
eral  states. 

Let  us  now  eone  to  anotlier  point  of  great  importance,  and 
to  which  you  would  perhaps  like  me  to  advert,  namely,  agri- 
cultuie  in  Amenca.  What  influence  will  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  the  states  have  upon  us,  or  what  influence  is  tho  progress 
agriculture  consequent  on  this  great  desire  for  improvement, 
likely  to  have  upon  the  state  ofasrieulture  in  Great  Britain  7 
In  New  Brunswick,  New  England,  and  New  York,  the  fprowth 
of  wheat  has  almost  eeased  ;  and  it  is  gradually  receding  fur- 
ther and  further  westward.  Now,  when  1  tell  you  this,  you 
will  see  that  what  I  believe  to  be  tho  case,  is  really  the  case^ 
that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  America  will  be  unable — 
in  foe*  the  United  Slates  are  unable  now— to  supply  us  with 
wheat  in  anv  large  quantity.  If  we  could  bring  ln«Uan  com 
into  geneiai  une,  we  might  get  plenty  of  it ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  United  States  need  be  any  bugbear  to  you. 
I  believe  the  jgreat  source  of  competition  you  will  have  to 
eonlend  with  is  the  Baltic  and  the  countries  on  the  borders 
of  the  Block  Sea.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  other  point,  namely, 
what  effect  will  the  desire  for  improvement  in  agriculture 
have  upon  tlie  agriculture  of  this  country,  it  ought  to  stimu- 
late OS  to  so  siill  greater  exertions.  Sure  I  am,  that  with 
proper  esertions  lee  wM  always  keep  ah*ad  of  them,  There  is 
as  good  blood  in  this  country  as  ever  went  out  of  it.  I  hope 
English  and  Scotch  heads  and  hearts'  will  not  become  lan- 
guid and  dull  on  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  this,  but  that 
we  will  continue  to  beat  them,  as  lam  sure  from  what  I  have 
seen,  that  we  are  able.  What  the  Americans  are  able  to  do 
well,  we  ought  to  do  better.  (The  learned  Professor  sat 
down  amid  great  applause.) 

This  address  furnishes  food  for  much  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  and  if  it  do  not  prompt  our  friends  to  make 
greater  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  American  agri- 
culture, we  |hall  be  both  disappointed  and  mortified. 
In  our  next  we  shall  review  it  at  length.  Wo  have 
put  the  price  of  this  journal  at  a  mere  nominal  suniy 
that  all  may  read  it. 


-y^^^^^t^t^t^ti^t^^- 


8TATB    Un   PHOSPBOTS    OF    AORIOOtTUBB    Of 

OAZJFOBHIA. 


Much  as  has  been  written  of  California,  yet  but  little 
is  at  present  known  of  her  agricultural  character  and 
capabilities.  This  matter  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  new  State. 
Her  surface  may  be  covered  with  gold,  and  yet  she 
can  never  become  an  independent  and  flourishing,  or 
even  a  wealthy  State^  unless  her  soil  is  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes.  Without  this,  California  will 
be  but  a  poor  dependent  upon  the  older  States — her 
population  unsettled — enriching  others  at  her  own 
expense.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  are  enabled 
to  give  the  following  letter  from  an  old  friend,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 


GaUfomia— Its  Agrienitanl  Prospeots--Its   8oUs— TIm  Gold 
Esglon— Its  Supposed  Width. 

It  requires  no  ordinary  amount  of  oounige,  I  was  goin^  to 
say  edrontery,  to  undertake  to  write  ond  pronounce  opimons 
on  a  queetioa  so  unsettled  as  the  agricultural  capobihties  of 
California.    Those  who  have  heretofore  given  forth  their 


dicta  to  the  world,  either  in  oflioiftl  reports  or  in  hooks  for 
sale,  have  too  oflen  had  the  mortification  of  finding  them- 
selves hold  up  to  ridicule,  in  Calilomia,  for  the  gross  errors 
with  which  their  statements  abound.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
errors  that  have  been  honestly  committed,  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  correct  data  on  which  to  form  oorrect  oouclusions. 
The  population  of  northern  California  are  immigiants  "  but 
of  yesterday,''  and  know  very  little  of  the  strange  country  in 
which  they  find  themselves—a  country  in  which  the  seasons 
vary  so  much  as  almost  to  persuade  one  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  the  natives — ^that  the  Yankees  are  a  wonderful  people, 
they  have  brought  a  new  climate  witli  tliem  to  California. 

haai  spring,  a  vear  ago,  "  the  oldest  inhabitant"  pitched  his 
tent  in  this  city,  began  clearing  n way  the  under-growth.  To- 
day we  have  the  certain  experience  of  one  year  and  a  hal£ 
The  two  seasons  differ  from  each  other  so  widelv  as  to  pass 
for  different  cUmates.  Had  you  asked  this  "  ohfest  inhabit- 
ant" about  the  truth  of  the  stories  afloat,  that  Sarramenio 
valley  was  subject  to  inundation,  he  would  have  told  you  tliat 
it  was  contrary  to  his  experience  ;  he  would  have  told  you 
that  he  passed  the  winter  previous  at  the  Fork,  and  this 
land  was  above  the  highest  flood ;  and  hod  you  made  idl  the 
inquiries  that  I  did,  you  would  doubtless  have  done  as  I  did 
— go  to  bed,  after  looking  at  the  rising  waten.  You  would 
not  believe,  on  the  evidence  before  you,  that  in  a  single 
night  the  waters  of  a  single  river  could  flood  so  brood  a  val- 
ley to  tho  heighih  of  your  bedstead.  But,  contrary  to  the 
experieuoe  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  floods  came,  and 
in  one  night  the  whole  volley  o(  the  Sacramento,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  isolated  s|Mts,  was  one  continaous  sheet 
of  water.  Had  you  asked  this  "oldest  inhabiunt"  about  the 
climate,  he  would  have  told  you  that  the  average  tempera- 
ture was  over  100  ^  during  the  summer  last  past,  and  he  pre- 
sumed it  would  be  so  tbis-^eometimes  runnrng  up  as  high  aa 
128  °  in  the  shade.  Re  would  have  told  you  mat  there  were 
no  rains  from  March  to  November,  except  a  slight  shower  in 
June  and  another  shower  abeut  the  miodle  of  October— and 
that  it  "koB  a  very  sickly  town.  Hod  you  compared  his  state- 
ments with  your  own  expejrionpe  for  the  present  year,  you 
would  have  found  them  totally  incorrect.  You  would  have 
found  the  heat  never  riling  above  109  ^  in  the  shade.  You 
would  have  found  the  deaths  less,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants^  than  at  home.  You  would  have  experi- 
enced no  shower  in  June,  hut  a  heavy  and  continuous  rain, 
like  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  in  Septombw. 

In  May,  you  would  have  said  there  oonld  be  no  agrienl- 
culture,  for  the  flood  of  that  month  wotild  drown  out  all  the 
seeds  that  should  have  been  in  the  ground  a  month  or  more, 
and  yet  in  August,  jou  might  have  said  that  you  had  never 
eaten  tomatoes  so  nch  as  those  grown  in  this  valley.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  has  corn,  potatpes,  onions,  beets,  tur- 
nips, radishes,  valparis  (Valparaiso)  squashes,  reached  a 
higher  perfection,  or  exhibited  a  more  luxurious  growth,  than 
in  this  valley,  so  for  as  one  can  judge  from  the  specimens 
brought  to  market.  And  the  wild  grapes,  too  ;  no  country 
can  boast  of  more  luxurious  growth,  or  a  more  nntritions  food 
for  cattle,  than  the  wild  grape  of  California.  The  yield  of 
wheot  is  most  prolific 

The  upshot  of  my  own  observations  (and  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  the  observation  of  only  a  single  ^ear,) 
are,  that  those  spots  and  portions  of  California  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  grow  all  the  above  named  agricultural  produc- 
tions to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  I  have  ever  before 
seen  them.  But  how  laige  a  portion  of  California  is  sucee|>- 
tible  of  oultivotion,  con  only  be  determined  by  the  experi- 
ence of  several  yean.  The  system  of  cultivation,  too,  must 
be  determined  by  a  long  series  of  experiments.  The  heovy 
plows  used  in  our  clay  lands  are  not  wanted  in  Califoruia. 
Light  plows,  something  after  the  Auihio#of  the  gong  plow, 
is  all  tnat  is  required  to  scratch  over  tite  surfoce  ofthe  ground 
to  prepare  it  for  holding  the  seed.  The  loose  character  of  the 
earth  for  several  feet  deep,  allows  the  roots  to  penetrate  to 
an  unusual  depth,  on  their  own  motitm,  while  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  cumate  eaoses  the  deep  plowed 
earth  to  dry  up  and  beoome  unproductive.  In  planting  or 
sowing,  regard  must  be  had  to  spiteding  out  yegetation,  so  aa 
to  cover  the  whole  surfiioe  of  the  ground  with  a  shade,  othef^ 
wise  the  sun  will  pareh  it  up  and  your  crop  will  be  spoiled. 

You  will  see  by  these  brief  hints,  that  the  system  of  culti- 
vation to  be  punned  in  Califeniia,  must  be  entirely  difl^nt 
fitim  our  previously  conceived  notions.  And  then,  too,  the 
ohemieal  combinations  of  the  soils  we  so  extraordinary  as  to 
sugsest  the  propriety  of  plaetrur  agricultural  chemistry  at  the 
head  of  the  sciences  lo  be  taught  in  California. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  add  something  ofthe 
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general  ieaturee  of  the  eoimtry.  TKe  valley  landi,  from  the 
few  obeervBtiona  made,  would  aeem  to  be  underlaid  with  a 
hed-rocfc,  not  many  ftet  below  the  anriace.  bat  yet  TilryinK 
eonaideroble  at  difierent  pointv.  Thia  rock  ia  overlaid  with 
a  "  baid  pan/'  to  compact  aa  to  hold  the  water  of  the  early 
rains  in  the  inperincumbent  aoil.  From  the  hard-pan,  up- 
wards to  the  Burfiioe,  the  earth  is  of  so  loose  a  character, 
that  I  cannot  better  describe  it  than  by  comparing  it  with 
leached  ashes.  The  first  heavy  rams  that  fidl  make  the  roods 
impassable  for  teams ;  and  aa  the  water  rises  in  the  rivers, 
you  find  that  the  water  rises  to  the  same  level,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  wells  and  slouehs,  and  when  the  waters 
have  nearly  reached  the  surface,  tiiere  is  a  difficulty  which 
the  pack  mulet  have  to  encounter  in  crossing  the  valleys, 
ealled  shui^htfr.  Thia  earth  contains  an  unusual  amount  of 
alkali^  in  solution,  and  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  using 
lime  as  a  manure.  After  the  waters  have  abated,  the  sowing 
and  planting  season  begins  and  you  get  in  the  seed  with  as 
little  disturnuice  of  the  earth  as  possible,  and  as  the  dry  sea- 
aon  conies  on,  they  take  root  downwards^and  the  roots  do 
go  down  with  a  vengeance.  In  witnessing  the  digging  of  a 
ditch  on  the  Rancho  del  Pdto,  (the  shepherd^s  farm,)  I  was 
astonished  at  the  depth  to  which  the  grass  roots  penetrated 
this  loose  earth,  and  I  thought  then,  and  think  still,  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  grasses  of  California,  to  some  ei- 
tent,  was  owing  lo  this  faet.  These  disjointed  remarks  may 
Hot  be  uttiwrsaily  true,  but  they  may  serve  as  a  general  out- 
line of  the  valleys  of  Sacramento,  Nap«  and  San  Hosa,  (San 
Jose)  so  &r  as  I  have  had  opportunities  to  examine.  But 
when  you  leave  the  valley  of  Sacramento,  which  varies  from 
ten  to  fiftv  miles  in  width,  you  enter  a  rolling  land  covered, 
like  the  plains,  with  straggling  oaks,  which  appean  to  be  a 
sort  of  neutral  ^und. 

But  after  crossmg  this,  you  enter  the  gold  bearing  region 
— «  regioh  as  dutinctly  marked,  and  as  diflerent  in  its  g^n- 
erel  characteristics  fh>m  the  country  you  have  just  left,  as 
'*  chalk  is  from  cheese."  The  country,  everywhere,  be^ns 
to  assume  a  barren  look,  the  dwarf  mountain  pines  here  first 
make  their  appearance,  and  in  those  portions  of  this  gold 
bearing  recion  the  strata  of  rock  protrudes  from  the  earth  in 
a  shattered  condition,  and  when  they  are  of  a  secondary 
fi>rmation,  the  strata  stands  perpendicular  to  the  earth,  and 
with  a  surprising  anifi>rraity  extend  north  and  south.  But 
the  whole  of  the  rocky  formations,  whether  primitive  or 
secondary,  aa  fkr  as  my  superficial  observation  goeaj  boar 
atrone  marks  of  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  has  shiv- 
ered ueminto  fk'agments.  The  great  discovery  of  this  year 
is  one  that  has  been  made  at  a  sore  cost  to  the  minen,  vix. : 
that  this  T^i^atk  of  gold  has  a  clearly  defined  limit  towards 
the  mountain,  as  well  as  towards  the  plain.  That  there  is  a 
point  upon  the  side  of  the  mountains,  beyond  which  gold  is 
not  found  in  considerable  quantities,  upon  the  streams  at 
least,  is  now  admitted  generally ;  but  the  theories  about  it 
diflar,  and  none  are  wiuiout  exceptions.  The  more  common 
is,  that  the  gold-bearing  resion  passes  under  the  mountains 
•ad  comrt  out  again  to  me  surfiice  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  digitus  of  the  same  character  as  in  this  valley  are 
ibund,  aa  it  Carson.  Another,  that  the  gold  being  washed 
down  fron  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains,  embedded 
ia  large  m  Mses  of  earth,  which  masses  of  earth  are,  by  the 
vlelenee  of  tbo  waters  of  the  mountain  torrents,  broKen  into 
ftagments,^  and  the  gold,  from  its  great  specific  mvity,  pre- 
cipitated, in  its  voyage  down  the  stream  on  its  Iraii  eartnen 
anpports.  A  third  is,  that  the  gold  lies  in  strata,  or  leads, 
<md  like  the  rocks,  crosses  the  water  counes,  and  while  the 
earth  around  and  over  it  is  washed  away,  the  great  specific 
gravity  of  the  gold  makes  it  almost  insensible  to  the  action 
of  the  water.  It  is  cited  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  where 
rich  deposits  are  found  in  the  streams,  oftentimes  leads  are 
laond  on  either  bank  penetratiiw  far  beyond  tbo  reach  of 
the  alluvial  deposit.  And  the  luota  (Coyote)  diggings  are 
also  cited,  where  a  sbafk  is  sank  60  or  lOQ  feet  into  the  solid 
earth,  whore  there  are  no  appearances  of  gold  or  of  washings, 
and  siker  the  bed  rock  is  struck,  kiotas  (the  coyote  is  a  prai- 
rie dog  or  fox,)  are  extended  aIon|(  the  rock  in  every  direc- 
tion until  a  IsAd  is  atrock,  whioh  is  followed  up  as  far  as  the 
lead  ia  profiitable.  This  is  one  way  of  ooyotying ;  another 
is,  following  a  lead  from  the  surface. 

But  without  stopping  to  discuss  the  relative  merit?  of  these 
theories,or  whether  there  is  not  some  truth  in  the  theory  that 
combines  them  all,  we  had  better  turn  back  to  the  subject  of 
Agriculture,  on  which  wre  at  fint  set  out.  The  first  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  successfbl  proseention  of  apiculture,  is  the 
dUficuliies  ntiending  the  possession  of  lands.  Befbie  the 
conquest,  the  lands,  being  of  little  value,  were  possessed  in 


large  estates,  with  ill-defined  boundaries,  and  no  neat  regard 
vras  had  to  the  perfecting  of  tne  title  papen.  The  rewards 
of  affriculture  are  so  great,  that  men  do  not  hesitate  to  lay 
out  "  preemptions"  whenever  the  locatf^  pleases  them,  but 
as  their  right  to  the  soil  is  very  doubtful,  their  system  of  cul- 
tivati'^n  is  of  the  most  superficml  k^ad.  There  is  a  continued 
war  between  the  herdsmen  {Bucarot)  of  the  estate,  and  the 
squatten.  The  squatters  are  backed  by  the  sympathies  of 
the  minora,  who  ore  at  ftee  qoarten  on  governtoont  lond, 
while  the  old  land  titles  are  supported  by  the  holden  of 
tawn  lots.  Of  the  parties  engoffcu  in  the  fight  in  our  streets, 
one  half.  I  shonld  judge  from  their  appearance,  were  vol- 
unteen  from  the  country.  All  these  tlungs  have  a  tendency 
to  postpone  any  permanent  agricultural  improvements  ;  nor 
is  It  probable  Uiat  a  settled  and  orderly  state  of  society,  so 
essential  to  the  high  development  of  the  agricultural  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  will  for  a  long  time  be  attained. 

These  are  some  of  the  "  lets  and  hindrances."  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  by  the  pound  for  everything  which  the 
country  can  produce,  and  the  indomitable  disposition  of  its 
new  proprietora,  will  soon  ove  ''^ntne  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  obstacles,  and  I  doubt  no..  '*^  Providence  shall 
spare  my  life  another  year,  I  shall  be  able  :o  4end  you  a  more 
detailed,  and  a  more  flattering  account  of  the  a|ericnltare  of 
California,  and  furnish  some  accurate  statistics  in  relation  to 
the  much  aaiiated  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Colifiimia 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  yf,-^8aaramaito  City,  CaL, 
Oct.,  1850. 
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FABMBR8,  SAVB  THB   WASH  OF  TSB   BARSTABD. 

Eds.  Gbit.  Farmer: — Of  all  the  waste  of  food  for 
plants,  permitted  by  the  farmer^  (as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience extends,)  this  is  the  greatest.  If  I  was  to 
hazard  a  eonjectarey  I  should  say  that  one-half  of  the 
stren^  of  manure  is  leeched  out  and  washed  away 
by  rain.  I  may  be  a  little  too  high  ia  this  estimate. 
I  hope  so.  I  will  now  propose  three  plans,  by  adopt- 
ing either  of  which,  (which  I  hope  many  fanners  will 
do,)  this  waste  may  be  prevented.  The  first  plan  is 
to  make  a  roof  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  ma- 
nure made  in  the  year,  and  put  it  under  cover  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  stable.  But  as  this  would  be  expen- 
sive, it  would  not  suit  all.  The  second  plan  is  the 
one  recommended  by  me  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
(see  ^How  to  kill  Elders  and  improve  the  Farm,**) 
Vol.  11,  No.  11,  page  353.  This  reservoir  is  easily  \ 
made  by  first  plowing  and  pulverizing  the  surface, 
where  the  wash  runs  out  of  the  barnyard,  and  haul- 
ing it  out  for  manure.  It  will  pay  well  for  the  labor. 
My  third  plan,  "Plouohbr"  (in  "The  experience 
of  a  Young  Farmer,")  has  partly  hit,  when  he  bauds 
his  manure  out  as  soon  as  it  is  made  and  plows  it  in ; 
but  this  should  not  be  done  until  the  straw  is  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  excremental  juices.  But 
he  is  wide  of  the  mark,  when  he  comes  to  plowing  in 
dry  straw.  Green  buckwheat,  which  he  condemns 
so  much,  Is  better.  I  can  give  my  young  friend, 
**  Plouohbr,"  my  experience  on  this,  for  fil\;y  years 
back,  from  observation,  and  forty  years,  from  practi- 
cal farming.  One  of  my  neighlx>rd,  a  clever,  nice 
old  man,  fifty  years  ago  own^  a  large  farm  of  as 
good  natural  soil,  perhaps,  as  there  is  in  the  rich  old 
county  of  Bucks,  Pa.,  but  in  some  things  he  was  rather 
over  nice,  as  the  sequel  has  shown.  His  barn  stood 
on  a  nice  green  banl^  and  you  would  seldom  see  straw 
about  it,  for  the  old  man  considered  straw  an  annoy- 
ance ;  therefore,  he  hauled  it  out  as  it  wbs  threshed, 
and  plowed  it  in.  This  man  had  a  family  of  stout 
sons,  who  all  left  him  when  they  grew  up ;  some  of 
them  hired  themselves  to  farmers,  because  the  old 
homestead  had  become  so  poor  that  it  would  not  pay 
the  expense  of  tillage.  I  have  learned,  by  practical 
farming,  that  plowing  in  dry  straw  or  dry  cornstalks 
is  of  very  little  benefit.    Grbbn  Fxrmbe. 
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nt  that  has  raged  BO  scverly  in  tHe  neigh- 
borhood of  Boalon,  anil  we  arc  sorely  mistsken  if  there 
Ib  not  B  little  of  the  Eame  article  in  the  above  from 
the  Agriciiltnrist.     Wo  know  of  fia  greater  humbug 
than  for  ti  paper  to  annon  ice  itself  aa  the  pccvliar 
and  etpccial  encni^  o/kym'.-ari,  an  some  we  tnow  of 
are  very  fomlofdoni^t-     We  nave  seen  ibrShangh 
oni]  Cot^hin'Chinaii,  many  time",  and  we  really  think 
they  bear  no  mure  roaemblance  to  th9«(ig raving,  Uii 
the  Malayo,  which  are  so  favorably  mi-ntioiicd. 
certainly  seems  unreaBOnable  to  giTe  fifteen  or  twenty 
Jollnra  for  a  pair  of  fowN  ;  but  if  any  of  iheae  brucda 
a^  really  valuable,  this  ia  but  a  Email  objection. — 


Thej  propagate  m  faM,  that  this  pn'ce  eui  be  main- 
lained  but  a  short  lime.  But  even  if  a  person  gave 
twenty  dollara  for  a  pair,  we  auppoae  in  a  year  he 
light  repay  himself,  even  if  he  aold  the  chickens  at 
dollar  each  ;  or  make  money  the  second  year,  by 
;lling  at  fifty  cents.  But  if  this  ie  an  objection  to 
the  Cochin-Chinaa  and  Shanghaea,  it  i*  equally  an 
objection  against  the  Dorkings.  We  know  of 
Shanghaea  sold  here  for  9^  a  pair,  and  we  have 
known  tA  oflcred  in  vain  for  a  Dorking  rock. 

The  coarKtim  aflhrfitA  ia  raised  aa  an  objection. 
On  tliia  point  wc  arc  not  prepared  to  apeak,  never 
having  killed  a  ten  or  twenty  dollar  fowl,  to  test  the 
quality  of  ila  flesh.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Agri- 
Jtiiri«t  ciiii  alTord  1o  feast  on  such  expensive  luxnriea. 
We  had  iiodcsire  to  bccl)eatt!d,and  certainly  were 
not  troubled  with  tlie  "ftra  fetcr  j"  yet  we  were  not 
willing  citlier  to  condemn  or  recommend  anv  variety 
imtrleo,  bo  we  procured  the  ^huKghae*  end  Catkin- 
Cliiiiat.  Uicso  being  the  kinds  with  which  the  fever  ap- 
peared to  liave  originated.  Wc  have  tested  them  in 
various  ways,  and  we  are  not  'yet  prepared  to  meet  out 
such  wholesale  condemnation  as  that  contained  in  the 
article  quoted.  Indeed,  wo  think  ilic  Shan^haes  are 
superior  in  some  respects  ti>  any  fowls  we  have  ever 
kept,  and  we  have  had  the  Aialays,  Polands,  and 
Dorkings.  For  hanHness,  (and  this  is  a  irreat 
'  '  )  we  think  they  are  not  equalled.  We  have 
lost  a  chick,  from  any  disease,  though  we  have 
been  aipgularly  unfortunate  in  raising  chickens  this 
eacoD.'  In  two  cases  where  one  Shanefhae  chicken 
vaa  hatched  with  eight  or  nine  Polands  and  Dork- 
Lingo,  the  Shanghac  was  the  only  one  we  succeeded 
n  raising.  On  cold  mornings,  while  Qther  fowls  . 
ippcar  affected  by  the  cold,  and  show  an  unwilling- 
le^is  to  leave  the  house,  the  Shanghaea  are  running 
ibout  apparently  unconcerned  about  the  weather, 
scratching  away  the  snow  to  get  at  tlie  gronnd. 
The  snneAed  engraving  is  a  poKrait  of  a  Slian^hae 
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''  legfred   caricaluro 
.  in  tite  Agricultu- 
rist's   article.     Is 
it  not  the  greatest  of  "Inmbvg^'  to  represent  tbia 
breed  of  fowls  by  such  a  picture?     What  sense  is 
there  in  calling  auch  fowls  "overgrown,  long-legged^ 
crane-necked,  big-headed  abortions  1" 

If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  give  ten  times  the  worth 
of  common  cattle  for  a  breed  supposed  to  beanperior, 
where  is  the  folly  in  giving  ten  times  tlie  priceof 
common  fowU  for  an  improved  kindl  Some  men  that 
strain  at  a  910  "rooster,"  can  swallow  a  9o00  "Dur- 
ham bull."  We  have  no  fowls  to  sell ;  but  if,  after 
another  year's  trial,  the  Shanghaes  prove  as  good  as 
we  have  some  reason  to  think  they  will,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  our  friends  with  tlieee  fowls  as  ci>eap 
as  they  wish.  We  have  tried  various  experiments 
as  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the  various 
kinds,  and  after  further  trial  may  slata  the  reeults. 


Jnqmr'us  arib  ^Anraitrs. 


H0B8B    BASES. 

HiMiti.  EDtTOBi :— PBimit  a  labacribeT  to  Mk  yon,  or 
ona  bIh,  through  roni  i«p«,  tur  (he  beit  plan  ht  ■  Hay 
Raka.    Wb  h«»«  mmB  two  kind«  of  Hone  lUkei  in  -'^'- 

oountry:  one  ii  a  rorolvla^  raka,  a  patpDtcontvrn,  thn 
not  work  at  all ;  iLe  ath(!T  ii  a  iliaiglil  pieco  of  limber  wiih 
teeth  in  one  liila,  and  baa  handle,  and  u  opernted  bf  fiuleo- 
ing  a  rope  or  chain  to  eacb  end  nnd  hitching  tha  horxi  to  tha 
chain  in  the  centre,  then  go  ahead  till  it  geti  Tutl,  then  (top 
the  bone,  pull  tlie  mks  from  under  ilie  hay,  lilt  o%-er  and  go 
on  again.  Now  this  apeciea  of  rake  ii  intolerable,  though 
there  i>  a  number  of  them  uted  here.     The  resolving  mke, 

.  Kill  not  openile  at  alL  TheRighl  wu  nid  U>  a  wagon 
maker  in  thii  oonnly,  and  he  loanulaGtured  one  only,  and 
that  will  not  operate.  You  will  ninfer  a  favor  on  one  of 
your  lubacriben,  at  leait.  by  giving  aome  dincliooa  aboat 
conilrDcling  a  good  hay  mke.  There  are  numbort  of  your 
aubicribennere  thai  will  be  gntoful  Ic  you  ftu  aueh  infor- 
mation. Agrioultuie  on  any  «y*lematie  plan  ia  i;cBroeIy 
known  in  thu  townihiu,  you  may  judge  from  (he  6cl  that 
there  «  hut  ona  asrii^uliuml  paper  inken  hers.  A  WiiTiRn 
CLODHorrER.— n'tufin^on  Co.,  Ia.,  IB50. 

The  hone-rslp)  eo  well  and  so  favorably  knowD 
Id  ta&Dy  parts  «f  the  country,  "  boida  nearly  the 
■ame  relation  to  the  common  hand-rake,  in  saving 
labor,  aa  the  plow  and  cultivator  bear  to  the  spade 
and  boe."  Tite  amount' of  work  it  will  perforai  with 
a  single  borse  and  driver,  may  be  eaaily  ealimated 
by  any  one,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  strip  of  hay  on 
the  ground,  ten  feet  wide,  may  be  raked  up  into  win- 
rows  as  fast  aa  the  horde  can  walk  ;  that  is,  if  the 
horse  travels  three  miles  au  hour,  more  than  three 
acres  will  be  raked  up  in  that  time,  or  at  the  rate  of 
twenty'four  acres  per  day.  The  ouly  labor  in  un- 
lo^ng  each  rakeful  of  bay,  is  a  slight  lifting  of  the 
handim,  which  causes  the  teeth  and  handles  to  make 
a  semi-revolution,  and  drop  tho  hay  without  the  least 
slopping  or  delay.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  large 
field  of  hay  may  be  secured  from  a  thieatning  aloim 
it  one  of  its  greatest  advantages. 


The  engraving  is  a  representation  of  ffike^t 
PraKiuwi  RteoittHK  Hort-Baie.  There  are  several 
others  in  use,  but  ^1  constructed  somewhat  upon  the 
ume  principle.    Prico,  from  97,fi0  to  ta,QO. 

A  good  horse-rake  is  also  now  in  use,  called  the 
Bpring-TooUi  Horte-Rake.  It  is  light,  and  maybe 
carried  by  one  man  all  about  the  farm.  The  elas- 
ticity of  uie  teeth  prevents  their  breaking  or  fasten- 
ing to  any  obstruction  with  which  they  may  chance 
to  come  in  contact.  They  operate  very  well  on  rough 
or  atony  ground,  and  are  first  rate  for  raking  wheat 
Btubble,  and  thus  gleaning  what  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  From  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
often  secured  in  this  way,  and  one  man  with  this 
rake  can  glean  twenty  acres  a  day.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  rake  may  be  seen  by  the  next  engraving. 


The  rake,  aa  usually  mads,  has  a  head  about  nine 
feet  long,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  elastic 
wire  teeth.  It  docs  not  revolve,  but  le  raised  over 
the  winrow  with  ease  and  facility,  without  stopping 
the  horse  ;  the  whole  ruke  weighing  onlv  about  sixty 
pounds,  and  the  thills  being  upheld  by  tKe  horse,  the 
holder  has  only  to  lift  one  end  of  the  take  by  tha 
handles,  and  the  advance  motion  of  the  horse  will 
have  carried  it  over  the  winruw  while  the  holder  can 
lift  it  up  and  down  properly.  The  holder  bears  down 
on  the  handles  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  winrow  he  wishes  to  collect,  and  leaves  the  win- 
row  when  and  where  he  plessep,  by  quickly  raising 
the  handles,  as  before  staled.    Pricey  fS. 


ODLTI^ATIOir    OF  THE 


jsaa.  EniTORa  : — Somi 

enilylH 


of  Ihe  member!  of  my  bnily  have 

beiry,  and,  oa  k  conieqaenee,  are  looking  lor  Ughl  on  tho 
■abject.  Can  vou  giia  any  intbrmadon  aa  to  Um  modiu 
OptrartiS  1     E,  Qdtir. 

We  know  but  little  about  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry.  'Massachusetts  is  the  only  Btnt«  that  we 
know  of  where  the  cranberry  ia  cultivated,  and  the 
statements  we  have  seen  of  iLa  manner  and  success, 
are  very  contradictoiy.  The  beat  we  can  find  on  the 
subject  is  in  CoU*  Frmt  Book,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : 

"CuLTiniB  on  Wbt  Laihw. — Nearly  all  the  cran- 
berries of  spontaneous  production  are  found  on  tow, 
wet  lands,  that  are  flooded  a  part  of  the  season. 
Many  and  various  experiments  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  natural  cranberry  meadows.  TJi^  most 
successful  management  is  by  applying  sand  as  a 
dressing,  and  that  from  the  sea-snore  Is  best.  And 
it  may  oe  inferred  thnt  salt  is  useful,  fmm  the  cran- 
berry gniwing  on  salt  marshes,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  several  instaDces  in  Maine.  One  writer  on  this 
subject  says  that  the  cranberry  grows  w(<!l  in  sand 
and  water.  Prepare  a  bog  meadow  for  cranberries 
by  plowing,  if  convenient,  aiKl  applying  about  two 
inches  of  sand  to  the  surface,  and  set  the  vines  in 
small  sods,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  in  the  rows,  and  they  will  soon  spmd 
■  the  land,  and  yield  a  full  crop. 
Cranberries  on  wet  lands  ore  greatly  imfmved 
hy  flooding  ;  and  sometimes  the  flooding  is  continued 
till  late  in  spring,  say  the  first  of  May  or  later,  in 
order  to  retard  bR>Bsoming,  lest  the  blossoms  should 
be  killed  by  frost.  As  Irosta  are  very  destructive, 
~  have  meadows  v>  planned  that  they  can  be 
)  when  a  cold  ni^  ht  is  at  hand. 
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<<  Culture  ozf  Hioa  Land. — ^Much  may  doabtless 
be  done  to  advantage  on  high  land.  We  have  aeen 
the  cranberry  starting  spontaneously  on  very  hard, 
toierably  moist  grass  upland,  and  spreading  rapidly, 
yielding  good  fruit.  We  saw  fine  cranberries  of 
natural  growth  in  a  field,  close  by  which  the  owner 
was  reaping  a  good  crop  of  barley.  We  examined 
the  soil,  and  it  was  dry  and  sandy,  with  a  layer  of 
\l  shallow  vegetable  mold  at  the  surface :  yet  apparen^ 
If  wet  in  spring,  from  its  level  situation.  WhercWi 
■'^  gravelly  knoll  had  been  reduced,  for  a  road,  we  saw 
excellent  cranberries,  of  spontaneous  production,  on 
dry,  hard,  and  poor  soil.  On  another  Bpot,^we  saw 
fine  fruit  by  the  roadside,  on  a  very  poor,  dry,  ffard  soil. 
"  With  these  cases  of  good  crops  under  every  dis- 
advantage, it  would  be  surprising  if  cranberries  should 
not  grow  well  on  high  land,  under  good  culture. — 
FowLRR  thinks  they  will  not  endure  &e  heat  of  sum- 
mer, nor  cold  of  winter,  on  dry  land.  He  manures 
with  i?eat  or  mud,  in  winter  protects  plants  and  fruits 
with  evergrccus,  and  has  fine  crops. 

"  In  raising  on  high  land,  it  would  be  well  to  select 
rather  moist  tillage,  and  use  peat  and  muck  for  ma- 
nure, which  is  their  natural  soil.  We  think  that  a 
black,  moist,  sandy  loam  would  be  best.  It  would 
be  well  to  make  experiments  in  the  use  of  salt  and 
other  manure.  Those  plants  that  naturally  grow  on 
high  land,  would,  doubtless,  be  better  for  this  purpose. 
^  Natural  meadows  yield  100  to  200  bushels  to  the 
acre — 100  is  most  common.  By  cultivation,  in  some 
instances,  the  yield  has  been  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300. 
With  a  rake,  a  hand  will  generally  gather  15  to  20 
bushels  in  a  day.  More  experience  is  necessary  to 
show  a  profit  by  high  land  culture,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful mode  ;  also  the  best  mode  of  improving  low 
lands.  By  setting  thick,  in  transplanting,  a  good 
crop  will  be  obtained  WHiner ;  and  vinffs  transplanted 
witJi  sods  will  be  the  surest. 
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TO    RAI8B    WATER    BT    THE    SYFHOIT. 


Messrs.  Editors:  —  Seeing  in  my  «* Farmer"  for 
November,  your  letter  of  inquiry  from  Joseph  Baioos, 
of  Willet,  N.  Y.,  respecting  Syphons,  together  with 
the  answer  of  the  editor,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offer- 
ing Mr.  B.  the  result  of  my  experience  in  the  Syphon 
Line. 

I  have  one  in  successful  operation  under  the  fol- 
Jowing  circumstances.  Water  is  conveyed  to  the 
house,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  rods,  over  a  ridge  of 
land  sixteen  feet  high,  in  half  inch  lead  pipe,  No.  1. 
It  is  discharged  four  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
gallons  per  hour.  The  pipe  is  thin,  and  had  to  be 
soldered  in  seven  or  eight  places.  I  had  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble  and  tribalation  with  it  before  I  got  it  tight, 
but  it  now  works  so  beautifully,  that  I  am  satisfied. 
The  whole  question  turns  on  this  point.  Syphons 
will  continue  to  work,  provided  they  are  perfectly 
tight,  and  that  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  fall  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  to  the  place  of 
delivery.  Water  is  raised  in  a  Syphon  on  the  same 
principle  that  it  is  in  the  suction  pump,  and  may  be 
elevated  to  the  same  height,  to  wit,  thirty-two  feet. 
The  objection  to  raising  it  very  high  in  a  Syphon  is 
that  air  separates  from  water  when  thus  raised,  and 
the  higher  it  is  drawn  the  more.  It  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  sufiicient  current  to  carry  out  this  air 
as  fast  as  it  is  evolved,  othenvise  it  would  accumu- 
late and  stop  the  water.    Fo  ir  feet  of  fall  answers 


the  purpose  in  my  ease^  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
much  less  than  that  would  do.  The  amount  of  fall 
required  depends,  of  cour«%  on  the  length  of  the 
Syphon. 

Small  beads  of  air  issue  from  my  pipe  along  with 
the  water  every  minute  or  two,  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  which,  I  collected  them  by  means  of  a  bottle 
of  water  and  fimnel  inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  in  the  tub^  and  found  the  quantity  to  be  one-half 
pint  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  balk  of  one  ounce 
of  water  to  every  fifty-four  gallons. 

I  at  first  constnicted,  at  a  cost  of  some  money  and 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  an  apparatus  similat  to  that 
described  in  Ewbanks'  Hydraulics,  for  taking  out  the 
air  at  the  summit,  but  I  found  it  entirely  unnecessary, 
nay  worse  than  useless,  and  I  have  taken  it  out  and 
have  now  only  a  plain  pipe. 

At  one  time  despairing  of  getUng  the  Syphon  to 
work,  I  procured  a  ram  and  applied  it,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  water  not  being  sufiicient  to  keep  it  going,  I 
made  another  examination  of  the  places  where  the  pipe 
was  jojncd  together,  and  fortunately  discovered  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  I  had  had,  which  was  an  im- 
perfection in  the  soldering ;  as  soon  as  that  was 
remedied,  I  had  no  further  use  for  the  ram. 

With  your  permission  I  will  make  the  following 
suggestions.  If  you  ,do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
water  more  than  thirty  rods,  and  if  you  have  six  feet 
or  more  of  fall,  I  would  recommend  to  use  heavy  three- 
eighths  pipe,  and  if  possible  have  it  all  in  one  piece. 
I  think  you  can  procure  it  so  by  ordering  it  from  the 
manufacturer.  It  will  deliver  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  any  farm,  will  cost  less  and  be  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  than  pipe  of  larger  calibre.  You 
tire  probably  aware  that  the  longer  a  tube  is,  the  less 
water  will  pass  thntugh  it  in  a  given  time  and  with 
the  same  amount  of  fall.  In  my  case,  half  inch  pipe 
is  not  to*>  larufe.  To  avoid  raising  the  water,  I  would 
dig  the  ditch  four  feet  deep,  or  more,  at  the  summit, 
if  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit.  Then  to 
start  it,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  good  way  to  fill  it  be- 
fore putting  it  down,  as  suggested  by  tho  editor  of  the 
Farmer,  or  you  can  charge  it  at  any  time  with  r 
common  beer  pump,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hardware  stores,  without  the  counter  fixings,  for 
about  twenty  shillings.  To  adapt  it  to  your  purpose, 
you  have  only  to  attach  about  three  feet  of  lead  pipe 
to  each  end  of  it  and  fasten  the  wooden  frame  to  a 
piece  of  plank  large  enough  to  stand  on.  It  may  be 
worked  either  as  a  suction  or  force  pump,  but  I  pre- 
fer the  latter.  To  couple  it  to  the  Syphon,  make  ^ 
quill  of  hard  wood,  say  locust,  JSve  inches  long,  and 
introduce  one  end  of  it  into  the  Syphon  and  the  other 
into  the  force  pipe  ;  then  tie  a  piece  of  strong  twine 
from  one  pipe  to  the  other,  leaving  it  slack  in  the 
middle,  and  then  take  a  large  nail  and  make  it  taut 
by  twisting  it  after  the  manner  of  an  old  fashioned 
saw-strain.  I  charge  my  pipe  in  this  way  and  the 
operation  requires  about  twenty  minutes  of  hard 
work.  To  do  it  by  suction  takes  longer,  and  requires 
that  the  valves,  couplings,  See.,  should  be  in  perfect 
order. 

As  to  teHing  the  pipe,  it  must  be  bonie  in  mind 
that  when  a  Syphon  leaks,  water  does  not  escape  from 
it,  but  air  sucks  in  ;  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  detect 
an  imperfection.  I  would  recommend  to  start  it  and 
see  if  it  continues  to  work.  If  it  does  not,  you  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  not  sound.  A  leak,  if  tolerably 
large,  may  be  discovered  by  forcing  water  in  hari^ 
but  air  will  enter  through  r  crevice  when  water  can- 
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not  readily  be  forced  oat.  The  pipe  might  be  tested 
with  an  air-pamp;  if  a  perfect  vacuum  can  be 
formed,  you  can  rely  upon  it  that  it  is  all  right.  Do 
not  on  any  account  cover  up  the  pipe  till  it  is  proven. 
O.  P.  hxsRD.—Oneida  Castle^  JV.  F.,  JVov.,  1850. 


^^^^^>^»^»^>^fc^ 


TO    BEICEDY    LBAKT    BOOFS. 


GcirfS :— Hopinff  yon,  or  ■ome  of  your  voltiable  tind  eiperi- 
•noadcorreaponaenifl,  can  tuggest  some  cheap  and  practicable 
meUiod  <^  mending  up  old  roo6  that  from  cracks  in  tlie  ehin- 
fflet,  or  otherwiseluive  become  lonky,  I  thought  best  to  awk 
inibrduition  through  your  widely  circulated  journal.  1  have 
a  roof  that  has  always  leaked  more  or  less  from  bnd  shingling, 
and  it  hna  defied  my  eflbrts,  so  fiir,  to  make  it  good  by  driv- 
ing under  dungles,  to  patch  it  as  i«  customary  in  some  plaoea. 
It  appears  to  rae  Umt  aorae  one  knows  of  some  cheap  prepar- 
atioa  or  cement  that  will  eiect  die  object ;  and  if  to,  those 
of  us  who  do  not  know  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  enlightened. 
A  SonactauKtU'^Sahoolerqftf  SOcfu^  Nov.^  1850. 

Many  are  covering  the  roofs  of  buildings  in  this 
vicinity  with  pitch  and  fine  gravel.  Sheets  of  tarred 
paper  are  first  pot  on  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
hot  pitoh,  And  a  coating  of  lake  gravel,  put  on  while 
the  pi%c)i  is  hot.  This  forma  a  good  roof,  and  we 
should  think  would  be  durable.  It  is  about  as  ex- 
pensive as  shingling.  We  have  seen  roofs  that 
leaked  badly,  reinedied  by  putting  hot  coal  tar  on  the 
shingles,  carefully  introducing  the  tar  into  all  the 
cievioes*  and  then  covering  with  sand.    Two  coats 

Eut  on  in  this  way,  we  should  judge  from  what  we 
ave  seen,  would  prevent  all  leakage,  and  make  an 
enduring  roof.  If  a  better  method  is  known,  we 
should  1^  glad  to  publish  it. 


-^^^^^^F^F^^^^^- 


TKB    WXBB-WOBM. 


MsesAfi.  EBmoBs: — I  saw  in  your  last  number,  in- 
formation solicited  as  to  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
the  wire-worm,  which  makes  such  fearful  work  with 
our  crops.  I  shall  not  say  that  I  know  of  the  best 
mode  of  utterly  destroying  them ;  yet  I  can  give  my 
experience,  as  little  as  it  may  be. 

My  father's  farms  is  so  full  of  them  as  to  ren- 
render  useless  all  eflS>rts  to  raise  corn.  I  have  known 
my  father's  eorn  crop  to  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
them.  Since  I  have  had  the  control  of  it,  I  had  one 
field  that  had  been  used  as  a  meadow  for  several 
years.  I  plowed  it  in  the  fall,  mistrusting  thai  there 
were  worms  in  it,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
injure  the  crop  materially.  I  plowed  kite,  thinking 
it  would  destroy  the  ef^^^  if  it  did  not  destroy  some 
of  the  worm^  by  freezing.  I  left  it  so  until  spring, 
and  then  planted  it  with  com,  and  I  can  say  it  look^ 
fine  the  first  time  it  was  hoed ;  but  all  at  once  it 
looked  yellow,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
half  the  field  was  destroyed. 

I  wish  to  notice  here,  that  they  never,  or  hardly 
ever,  disturb  it  until  the  first  plowing  and  hoeing, 
and  then  they  go  at  it  in  earnest. 

i  followed  the  corn  with  two  crops  of  oats.  (The 
worms  will  not  disturb  oats  or  wheat  as  soon  as  they 
will  corn  ;  and  if  they  do,  it  is  not  so  easily  discov- 
ered.) After  the  two  oat  crops,  it  was  summer-fal- 
loweu  and  sowed  to  wheat,  covering  it  completely 
witn  weii-rotted  manure,  which  was  harrowed  in 
with  the  wheat.  The  manure  was  drawn  out  for 
thait  purpose,  and  piled  up.  The  wheat  was  sown 
this  fall,  and  the  result  remains  to  be  determined. 

I  do  not  consider  the  above  mode  as  the  right  way 
or  the  best  method  of  working  land,  except  in  the 
above  case.    I  think  the  ground  ought  to  be  worked 


after  it,  and  should  not  lay  long  if  it  is  liable  to  be 
troubled  with  the  worm  ;  and  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency for  plowing  and  cropping  si  often,  there  must 
be  a  good  crop  of  clover  plowed  in.  But  to  ffet  at 
the  foundation  of  the  matter,  the  ground  should  first 
be  ditched  or  drained.  I  find  even  in  doing  as  I 
have  said,  that  they  work  into  the  ground  again. 
They  trouble  grain  most  in  wet  places ;  and  when 
plowing,  they  seem  to  be  so  thick  in  these  wet  places 
or  hollows,  that  when  the  ground  is  seeded  only  one 
year,  they  work  from  these  wet  places  and  keep  ex- 
tending further  from  these  hollows,  and  the  longer 
the  ground  is  left  before  being  plowed  up^  the  fur- 
ther they  will  extend :  and  if  these  hollows  should 
be  ditched,  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble ;  for 
they  certainly  do  work  in  wet  ground  the  most — 
there  is  always  vegetation  enough  there  to  support 
them.  First  ditch  the  land,  and  then  commence 
with  coarse  grain,  and  keep  the  ground  clear,  so  that 
there  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  live  on,  until  you 
are  satisfied  it  will  be  safe  to  sow  wheat.  It  will 
run  the  ground  ;  but  sow  your  wheat,  and  put  on  a 
good  coating  of  well-rotted  manure^  and  you  will 
nave  good  wheat* 

I  think  this  is  tlie  best  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  wheat  that  when  seeded  down  the  seed  catches 
much  better,  the  wheat  getting  a  top  soon  enough  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  destroying  the  strength  of  the 
manure.     A.  E.  R. — Trvmaiulmrgj  JV,  x.,  1850. 
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*'  Through  the  deep  wildernets,  where  scaroa  the  Bva 

Con  cast  his  darts,  along  the  winding  path 

The  Pioneer  is  ureading.    In  hia  grasp 

Is  his  keen  axe,  that  wondrous  instrument. 

That  like  the  talisman,  transforms 

Deserts  to  fields  and  cities.    He  has  left 

The  home  in  which  his  early  years  wore  past. 

And,  led  by  hope,  and  full  of  restless  strength, 

Has  plunged  within  the  forest,  there  to  plant 

His  clestiny.    Betide  some  rapid  stream 

Ho  rears  his  log-built  cabin.     When  the  chains 

Of  winter  fetter  Nature,  and  no  sound 

Disturbs  the  echoes  of  the  dreary  woods, 

23ave  when  some  stem  cracks  sharply  with  the  firoat ; 

Then  merrily  rings  his  axe,  and  tree  on  tree 

Crushes  to  the  earth  ;  and  when  the  long  keen  night 

Mantles  the  wildemeaa  in  solemn  gloom. 

He  sits  beside  bis  ruddy  hearth,  and  hears 

The  fierce  wolf  snarling  at  the  cabin  door. 

Or  through  the  lowly  casement  sees  his  eye 

Gleam  like  a  burning  coal.'* 

THsan  is  nothing  so  surprising  to  the  foreie^ner,  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  as  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  wilderness  is  transformed  into  fertile  fields.  Vil- 
lages and  cities  arise  as  if  by  magic.  The  wolf  and 
the  panther  are  scarcely  driven  from  their  haunts, 
ere  they  are  occupied  by  a  teeming  population.  The 
screech  of  the  owl  scarcely  dies  away  before  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  scream  of  the  locomotive — the  hum 
of  busy  life,  and  the  sound  of  the  church-goin?  bell. 
The  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence, as  general  among  our  people,  as  it  is  honor- 
able. How  many  young  men,  i^iused  to  toil  and 
privation,  have  left  their  homes  of  comfort  to  endure 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life,  for  the 
honorable  purpose  of  carving  out  their  fortunes  in  a 
new  land,  and  gaining  that  independence  and  com- 
petence they  could  not  hope  for  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  But,  while  the  young  man,  with  a  strong  arm 
and  an  unconquerable  determination,  is  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  settlement,  he  is 
generally  accompanied  by  one  of  more  fragile  form. 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 


uid  gentler  Bpirit,  who  endures  arivations  ho  dreima 
Dot  of.  With  mn  undying  KtlBchment  to  the  husband 
of  her  choice,  the  youn^  wife  leavet  the  home,  the 
friends  uid  tender  ■■sociitionB  of  her  jouth,  to  ctriig- 
gle  for  ■  htnne  in  a  new  land.  She  sorely  feela  Ute 
JOBi  of  kind  aod  symuBthizing  friends,  whose 
kel  at)d  kind  offices  ahe  more  than  ever  needi. 


nil 
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■m   Nbw    York,    parlicularly   that    porti 
known  KB  the  Holliind  I^nd  Purchase,  w&a  settled 
ver;  rapLilly,  and  its  history  contaios  much  of  the 
romance  of  pioneer  life.    We  are  glad  that  its  history 


has  beea  written.  Hr.  O.  Tukhbb  has  puhlisbed  a 
history  of  the  Holland  Purehose,  which  might  be 
read  by  all  with  profit,  and  should  be  preMrred  by 
the  old  settlers  and  their  children,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  trials  and  triumph.  It  is  from  this  work  ne 
take  the  fine  engnviagn,  showing  the  ubmI  manneT 
of  comraeDcing  life  in  the  woods. 
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XiiFR  iir  THR  CiTT  OF  Nrw  York. — Get  up  as  soon 
fts  yon  can  fioe  in  the  mornin^^  and  go  into  a  corner 
grocery ;  there  you  will  have  the  first  reading  of  a 
morning  paper.  The  ikx>r  is  already  swept  and 
sanded  with  clean  sea-beach  sand.  Directly  in  comes 
a  female  for  a  ready  soaked  mackerel,  or  a  slice  of 
ham,  or  a  cotalette  and  a  loaf  for  breakfast.  When 
you  hear  her  rich  brogue,  vou  will  marvel  that  she 
demurs  not  to  the  extreme  high  prlce^  which  is  here 
charged  for  each  edible,  the  loaf  excepted ;  but  your 
surprise  ceases  when  you  are  told  that  she  is  only  a 
warvant,  ^  If  you  want  to  hear  cheapeaing  of  prices,^^ 
says  the  host,  ''come  in  the  evening  when  the  Irish 
women  are  buying  for  themselves.  For  the  next 
half  hour,  the  shop  Is  full  of  customers  buying  a 
modicum  of  all  sorts  for  a  single  breakfast,  from  a  pen- 
nyworth of  salt  or  pepper,  to  bread,  butter,  and  steak. 
Here  are  poor  windfall  apples,  sold  at  18]  cts.  the 
half  peck,  which  cost  only  #1  50  the  bbl.  from  the 
boats.  Ohio  grease,  call  it  not  butter,  22  cts*  a  lb., 
a  line  or  legii?  mutton,  or  achop^  at  12|  cts.  a  lb*, 
a  beefs  toncfie  for  63  cts.,  and  a  pair  of  chickens  for 
75  cts.  There  are  thousands  of  families  here^  in 
oestly  brnk  houses,  constructed  with  iron  balconies 
and  all  the  modem  ornaments,  who  live  in  this  ex- 
pensive^ shtftle.«s  manner,  without  a  tub  of  pork,  a 
cheese,  a  croc<  of  butter,  or  a  whole  ham  in  the 
house,  to  say  noihmffof  a  barrel  of  potatoes  or  apples. 
But  that  which  str.kes  one  from  the  country  most 
painfully,  in  city  ife,  Ss  the  confined,  impure  air. 
Here  is  no  yard  room  fit  eitJier  for  a  child  to  breathe 
or  play  in,  and  how  can  a  child  acquire  a  physical 
education  without  pure  air,  room  to  play,  and  grass 
to  fall  upon,  instead  of  a  stono  flaff  or  curb-stone. 
In  the  more  tidy  parts  of  the  town,  the  sidewalks  are 
washed  every  morning,  in  fact  half  <  f  Biddy's  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  swabbing  the  sidewalks,  or  running 
of  errands,  while  another  female  attends  to  the 
menage  within.  But  such  near  neighbors  are  filth 
and  neatness,  that  often  in  the  same  street  you  pass 
in  a  few  moments  from  clean  gutters  and  well  scrub- 
bed flags,  to  sidewalks  fetid  and  slippery,  and  gutters 
of  black  alkaline  mud,  giving  off  an  effluvia  as  inval- 
uable to  vegetable  life,  as  it  is  poisonous  to  the  genus 
Homo.  One  of  the  comforts  of  city  life  is  the  ease 
and  cheapness  with  which  you  can  travel  for  miles 
together  in  the  omnipresent  omnibut ;  only  one  cent 
for  a  ferriage,  and  six  cents  for  a  ride,  if  you  please* 
of  almost  as  many  miles.  'Tis  true  that  those  stage 
horses  do  not  trot  as  fast  as  an  unsophisticated  coun- 
try mare,  but  then  you  have  the  novelty  of  seeing  a 
constant  change  of  foces  at  all  stopping  places,  and 
the  comfort  of  riding,  almost  without  exception,  with 
well  dressed,  tidy  people,  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
fresh  looking  fenuiles  in  their  best  attire. 

The  influence  of  California  gold  in  N.  Y.,  at  this 
time,  is  apparent  in  many  business  transactions,  and 
more  especially  in  the  increased  prices  of  many  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  and  the  avidity  with  which  tiiey  are 
sought.  I  have  been  in  Wall  street,  in  panic  times, 
when  almost  every  other  face  looked  care-worn  and 
anxious -*aad  in  a  jobbing  bouse  when  every  Ave 
minutes  after  noon  till  three  o*clock,  some  agitated, 
sorrowing  man  would  come  in  and  put  the  query, 
^  anything  over  to-day  V  At  this  time  such  a  needy 
sentence  was  never  uttered  in  my  presence*  Instca<t 
of  thouffhdul  faces  in  Wall  streei,  every  visage  there 
looked  nappy,  contented,  and  utanielUctuiU  enough, 


as  Grrblt  said  our  farmers*  faces  looked  at  the  State 
Fair.  So  much  for  California  gold.  May  we  never 
have  cause  to  exclaim  anri  smcra  fmnea  !! 

Indian  Cork. — Twenty  years  ago  very  little  more 
Indian  Com  was  grown  by  our  farmers  dian  sufficed 
to  fat  their  pork  and  beef,  and  to  make  a  little  hasty 
pudding  ;  the  little  surplus  sold  to  distillers  was  never 
threshM  before  January — ^no  one  dreamed  that  corn 
was  fit  to  shell  until  seasoned  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 
But,  as  the  French  say,  <<a11  things  are  changed 
now."  At  this  time,  20th  November,  more  than 
15,000  bu,  of  new  corn  have  already  bees  purchased 
by  our  distillers  from  the  farmers,  and  the  quantity 
now  coming  in  daily  from  Seneca  and  Wayne,  oAen 
exceeds  1000  bu.y  all  of  which  is  paid  for  at  47  cts. 
per  bushel. 

The  day  has  at  length  arrived,  when  our  farmers 
begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  crop  of  Indian  com, 
not  less  fbr  its  intrinsic  value^  than  from  its  certainty 
to  mature^  even  in  adverse  seasons.  Thev  have  also 
learned,  by  dear  experience^  that  time  and  labor,  and 
the  use  of  land,  in  a  half-manured,  half-tended  field 
of  corn,  brings  no  remuneiation ;  wiiile  the  best  of 
culture^  mnd  a  judicious  manuring,  is  bouatifally  paid 
for  by  the  redundant  crop. 

W  ASTB  Fi6u»  or  UivDaAiRBD  Lano. — An  Oneida 
county  farmer^  who  has  just  passed  through  the 
south  towns  of  Seneca  county,  says  that  ditching  and 
more  farm  stock,  are  the  two  great  waitts^  or  rather 
lacks,  of  the  farmers  on  the  great  plateau  of  Varick 
and  Romulus.  It  was  painfull  to  nim  to  see  fence 
rotting  around  large  and  arable  fields,  grown  up  with 
aquatic  weeds,  incapable  of  producing  even  grass,  in 
their  present  unditched  state.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  throughout  one  county,  there  was  a  paucity  of 
farm  stock,  without  which  the  grain-bearing  pabulum 
in  the  soil  would  soon  fail  from  the  lack  of  nitroge- 
nous matter.  In  counting  the  cost  of  stock  raising, 
few  farmers  ^ive  credit  for  the  manure  made,  and 
capable  of  being  made  by  the  growing  animal.  I 
once  heard  a  farmer  in  Rhode  Island  say,  that  every 
hog  at  a  year  old,  had  made  seven  dollars  worth  of 
manure  in  his  pen.     fVaterloa,  A*ov.,  1850. 
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Mrssbs.  Editors  : — Few  realize  the  importance  of 
providing  shelter  for  live  stock  during  the  colds  and 
storms  of  winter.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  the 
saving  in  food,  and  the  benefit  to  cattle,  will  pay  the 
cost  of  constructing  suitable  shelter  in  two  yearsi. 
And  then  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  cattle, 
are  comfortable,  makes  the  farmer  himself  comforta- 
ble. I  never  see  live  stock  in  a  yard,  during  the 
hard  storms  of  winter,  without  feeling  pain,  and  set- 
ting down  the  owner  as  a  shiftless  or  heartless  man. 
Perhaps  in  this  I  am  not  always  correct ;  but  I  can't 
help  feeling  so.  If  we  endeavor  to  cheat  our  land, 
we  cheat  ourselves ;  and  if  we  are  cmel  to  our  cattle, 
neglecting  to  provide  them  suitable  food  and  shelter, 
we  arc  unjust  to  ourselves ;  and  our  punishment  is 
sure  and  certain,  and  in  proportion  to  our  crime. 
This  is  the  order  of  Providence,  and  it  is  just.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  waste  food  than  to  let  stock 
winter  out,  in  which  case  they  will  eat  a  third  more 
food  than  if  well  housed,  and  then  be  much  poo^'ar  in 
the  spring.  Perhaps  a  hint  on  the  subject  At  this 
pcason  of  the  year«  may  not  be  thrown  vwa/.  In 
these  remarks  i  have  stated  the  o^'Laor.^  der^^ed  from 
my  own  expenence.  J. 
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inrtimltal  Ifpartnirat. 


Ohb  of  the  inoct  pntalont  erron  in  the  minagenient 
af  ■in&il  ptanUlIone  of  trees  in  door^ards,  at  in  the 
Ticioity  of  dwvJliDgs,  ia  the  pruning  arcuttingoff  the 
•ide  bnnchei  to  aueh  a  height  bb  to  doitroy,  in  a 
great  meaeurer  tlw  natural  cnareclsr  and  symmetr; 
of  every  individual  tree  composing  the  pUntation. 
In  oar  own  city,  we  cannot  paea  Ion  mds  along  any 
of  the  old  atreeta  occupied  with  priTala  dweUinj^E, 
vithout  meeting  wilh  an  example  of  this  kind. 
Beantiful  little  front  gardens  that  might  accommodate 
four  or  five  fine,  per&ctJy  grown  tree*  or  ahruba,  are 
encumbered  with  a  dozen  akellons  ao  deformed  by 
continual  mutilations  that  witlioot  the  leavei^  it  is 
difficult  to  determioe  what  they  are.  Id  all  our  older 
TJllageSf  DOmftrous  examples  of  the  same  Itind  are  to 
b«  met  with,  and  it  seems  to  bo  rapidly  spreading. 
We  deaire,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  it,  aa  a  point 
in  the  raanagemeet  of  small  gardens  and  door  yanls, 
thot  stand  greatly  in  need  of  reform. 

The  evil  urigioates,  in  most  cases,  in  the  planting. 
Wiicn  a  man  bullda  a  house  on  a  new  tot  of  ground, 
entirely  deatitiHs  of  treex,  if  be  plant  at  all,  he  does 
so  with  a  view,  above  all  Utiiigt,  to  iimnaiiaU  effect  ; 
and  this  is  all  very  well,  if  llie  after  management 
were  conducted  properly,  but  thia  is  very  seldom  the 
case.  Without  looking  ten  ^ears  ah^ad,  he  goea  on 
and  plants  twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  treea 
that  bia  gTOiind  can  properly  accomntodate,  even  at 
ten  years'  growth,  and  be  makes  no  proviuon  for  re- 
moving a  portion  to  make  room  for  the  olhera.  In  a 
few  years  the  branches  begin  to  meet,  the  view  from 
the  wlntloWa  of  the  house  is  probably  too  much  ob- 
structed, and  something  must  be  done.  It  would  be 
too  bad  to  remove  any  after  haTing))lanted  and  culti- 
vated them  until  they  have  juat  attained  a  respecta- 
ble size.  To  wait  serenyears,  or, perhaps,  ten  years, 
fur  a  tree  to  grow,  and  then  mercilesaly  cut  it  down 
or  dig  it  up,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  under  any 
circumatajices  ;  but  ft  can  be  "  pruned  up,"  and  bo 
all  the  lower  branches  that  are  coming  in  contact 
with  one  another  are  hewn  down.  Thia  is  the  mode 
of  "thinning"  to  which  nearly  allour door-yard  plan- 
tationa  are  aiibjected.  Etergrenu,  mea,  nn  not 
exempted.  It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  balsam  (its, 
spruce,  &U;.,  &c,  "trimmed  up"  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  making  them,  to  our  eyes,  perfectly 
hideoufi,  compared  with  their  natural  pyramidal  form, 
clothed  with  branches  from  the  bottom. 

Niiw  we  do  no.t  deny  but  that  it  is  perfectly  right 
in  planting  new  groufids  to  do  aomething  for  imme- 


diate e&cL  Thia  is  an  imponairf  ^ot  in  faraiBg 
all  new  plantationi^  large  or  small.  We  should  no 
QKin  think  of  planting  a  small  piece  (if  gtouiid,  that 
we  wished  to  devote  to  ornamental  trees,  vrith  the 

K3ciee  number  that  would  cover  the  apace  after  they 
d  attained  full  aize,  than  we  should  of  thinning  by 
cutting  oCr  the  branches.  The  one  course  would  be 
little  letter  than  the  other.  Suppose  th^  case  of  a 
small  front  garden,  thirty  by  fifty  feet :  now,  two  trees 
of  any  kind  that  grow  as  liige  as  a  itme  cbeatnut, 
wilt  fill  eucb  a  space,  in  twenty  years,  to  the  exehi- 
sion  of  everything  else  ;  but  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  ycari^  two  such  trees  would  occupy  but  a  small  ' 
portion  of  the  ground,  and  would  afford  abundant 
space  for  the  introduction  of  several  other  ornamental 
plants  or  shrubs  without  any  detriment  to  them  what- 
ever, and  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the-plot.  We  would,  therefore,  plant  the  persDanent 
trees  in  the  places  where  they  ought  to  be,  taking 
paina  to  ascertain  the  size  such  trees  usually  attained 
how  far  theirheadsuaually  spread,  kc.;  and  tben,  in 
the  remainder  of  the  ground,  we  should  plant  soma 
fiowering  shrubs,  pillar  roses,  and  such  things  as  we 
could  from  time  to  time  remove,  as  the  growth  of 
those  we  wished  to  retain  required  it.  And  in  plant- 
ing these  temporary  articles,  we  shonld  always  place 
them  in  auch  a  manner  thaf  i  part  can  be  removed 
before  tite  whole.  Two  may  be  planted  and  remain 
fur  three  or  four  years,  where  only  one  afterwards 
would  be  required.  In  lome  caseK,  where  shelter  is 
an  important  point  aimed  at  in  planting  front  gar- 
den^ twice,  or  even  three  times,  the  number  of  trees 
ran  be  planted,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  be 
thinned  out.  AW  door-yard  trees  should  be  consid- 
ered aa  intended  for  ornament,  and  hence  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  be  not  constrained  or  mu- 
tilated in  their  growth.  Their  bramjies  shoubl  have 
ample  room  to  spread  in  the  natural  way.  All  pines, 
firs,  larclies,  Su?.,  should  be  branched  from  the  ground. 
In  this  form  alone  do  they  show  their  naturd  gran- 
deur. Other  trees  may  be  pruned  to  diflerent  heights, 
from  four  feet  to  eight,  in  small  places.  Unless 
where  some  particular  object  may  render  it  neceeesry, 
no  trees  should  be  pruned  above  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  then  the  heads  should  have  full  scope. 

We  see  another  error  frequently  committed  in  very 
small  places,  and  that  is,  planting  a  tree  with  a  wiiM 
spreading  head  where  there  is  no  room  for  it,  gay  be- 
tween the  front  of  the  house  and  the  street,  in  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  space.  Trees  with  spreading  heads, 
such  as  the  horse  chestnut,  ailanthua,  maple,  or  tlm, 
are  quite  inappropriate  for  such  Bmall  pkMs,  and  will 
be  continually  in  the  way,  getting  their  branches  cut 
off  for  Tenturing  to  go  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
The  proper  aubjects  for  such  places  are  those  with 
compact  beads,  like  the  European  mountain  ash  ;  or 
pyramidal,  like  the  firs.  A  tree  ahouH  never  be  - 
planted  for  ornament  where  it  cannot  fully  develop 
its  natural  character.  In  rety  small  places  in  front 
of  street  houses,  a  climbing  rose,  'tainedon  atacteful 
trellis,  is  a  much  moreomaraental  screen  than  atree, 
and  a  flowering  shrub  of  some  sort  that  will  bear 
cutting,  if  necessary,  may  be  planted  to  fill  up.  No 
matter  when,  or  what  we  {dant,  we  ought  to  consider 
well  the  appropriateness  of  the  subject  for  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  planted.  The  man  who  has  half 
an  acre  to  plant  or  embetlirit,  can  plant  a  very  di  Cer- 
ent class  of  trees  from  the  one  whn  has  only  a  rod  or 
two,  Aa  a  general  thing,  people  ere  too  apt  to  plant 
what  their  neighbw  has  plunted,  whether  their  cir- 
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cuinstances  be  alike  or  not*    To  plant  taatefally  and 

Sroperly,  we  muflt  exerciBe,  in  all  respectBy  a  careful 
incrimination.  We  cannot  here  treat  the  subject  so 
miimtely  as  we  could  wish,  but  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  altogether  in  vain  that  we  have  pointed  out  some 
prevalent  errors  on  the  subject,  and  made  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  which  we  consider  the  proper  mode  of 
proceeding. 

We  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to  add  a  few 
measurements  inaiceting  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  few 
of  the  trees  most  commonly  planted.  These  meas- 
urements are  of  specimens  in  our  own  grounds, 
planted  iu  1840  and  '41,  of  the  ordinary  size  of  such 
trees  when  taken  from  the  nursery. 

Horse  C%«9tn«l«— Fifteen  feet  high,  trunk  twenty 
inches  in  circumference  near  the  ground,  and  head 
ten  feet  wide. 

Mountain  .^jfc— Twenty  feet  high,  trunk  two  feet 
in  circumference,  and  head  twelve  feet  wide. 

European  lAnden — Twenty-five  feet  high,  trunk 
two  feet  in  circumference  near  the  ground,  and  head 
eighteen  feet  wide. 

w^ifoial^ifs— Twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  trunk 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  circumfereneo^  and  hm  fifteen 
feet  wide. 

Laburnum — Eighteen  feet  high,  trunk  fifteen  in- 
ches in  circumference,  and  head  five  feet  wide. 

Larcfcr— Twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  trunk,  at 
the  ground,  two  feet  in  circumference,  lower  branches 
twenty  feet  wide. 

Patolofda — Four  years  growth  in  all — Eighteen 
feet  high,  trunk  seven  feet  nigh  and  eighteen  inches 
in  circumference^  and  head  twelve  feet  wide. 

jyorway  Spruce — Twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
high,  trunk  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  in  circum- 
ference near  the  ground,  and  width  of  lower  branches 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet. 

Balsam  lYr— Twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high, 
trunk  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  and  width  of  lower  branches  ten  to 
fifteen  feet. 

European  Silver  Fir — Planted  ten  years  ago^  then 
^ye  feet  high ;  now  twenty  feet  high,  trunk,  near 
the  ground,  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  width  of 
lower  branches  ten  feet. 

The  Weeping  Willoto  and  Snowy  Ahele  would 
nearly,  if  not  quite^  double  in  growth  any  we  have 
noticedi 

DAHLIAS 

Tbe  past  season,  on  the  whole,  was  highly  favora- 
ble for  the  dahlias.  The  earjy  part  was  rather  moist, 
inducing  a  rank  growth  and  hut  few  good  flowers ; 
but  0<^ber  vas  dry  and  clear,  without  frosty  and 
brought  (hem  out  in  great  perfection.  We  have 
never  seen  so  many  varieties,  and  so  good,  exhibited 
here  before,  as  at  our  last  autumnal  show  ;  and  the 
attention  given  to  a  critical  examination  of  their  in- 
dividual characters  and  qualities,  by  many  of  our  cit- 
izens, showed  the  existence  and  growth  of  a  discrimi- 
nating taste.  Until  very  lately,  with  us,. a  dahlia 
was  but  a  dahlia*  Moat  of  those  who  planted  them 
in  their  gaiden,  were  well  enough  pleased  to  have  a 
flower  approaching  double,  if  it  had  a  color  to  their 
taste  ;  but  now  we  find  that  the  qualities  that  make 
up  a  perfect  flower  begin  to  be  looked  into,  and  novel- 
ties, in  the  way  of  rare  and  striking  combinations  of 
colors,  are^  in  a  measure,  appreciated.  Every  year 
this  taste  must  improve,  provided  our  professional 


growers  take  care  to  briu^  out  only  first  rate  flowers, 
and  discard  everything  tnat  is  poor  or  indifferent. 
We  look  upon  a  poor  dahlia  as  one  of  the  meanest 
floral  productions  that  can  be  presented ;  whilst  a 
really  good  one,  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
modem  floricultural  skill. 

In  looking  over  the  English  papers,  we  gather  from 
the  accounts  of  the  dahlia  shows  of  1850,  that  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  have  been  the  most  successful  in 
obtaining  prizes : 


Dake  of  Wellinffton, 
Thamet  Bonk  Hero, 
FearleM, 
Maffniftccnt, 
Ri(mard  Cobden, 
MiB,  Seldon, 
Beauty  of  Hutingt, 
Purple  Standard, 
Yellow  Staodard, 
Queen  of  the  Isles. 


Black 


Essex  Triumph, 
Mr.  Seldon, 
Toison  d'Or, 
Snowflake, 
Scarlet  Gem, 
Queen  of  Primroses, 
Keepsake, 
Flying  Dutchman. 
Princess  Rodxiwill, 
Shyloekf 
Prince. 


Reports  all  speak  well  for  the  advance  of  the  fan- 
cy varieties  to  perfection.  It  is  expected  they  will 
soon  be  as  unique  in  this  respect,  as  ordinary  varie- 
ties. Among  the  new  sorts  of  these,  ElizabeA, 
Comie  de  Flanders^  Miss  BUukmarej  En^peror  de 
Maroc,  Striata  Perfecta^  Jenny  Lind,  Flying 
Dutchmanf  and  Unique,  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead. 

In  our  own  collection,  we  have  noted  a  few  that, 
considering  all  their  properties,  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. In  estimating  the  value  of  a  dahlia,  we  take 
into  strict  account  its  free  or  shy  blooming.  If  a 
dahlia  be  ever  so  good,  as  to  form  and  color  of  flower, 
and  yet  a  sky  bloomer,  we  discard  it ;  for  in  our  cli- 
mate, we  must  have  free  bloomers,  or  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one,  in  most  seasons,  that  we  shall  not  get  a 
flower  at  aU. 

Audihert — Golden  yellow,  very  large. 

Baron  de  Morelle — Pale  blush,  marked  with  lilac, 
very  large  and  perfect.  Did  not  see  a  poor  flower 
during  the  season  of  about  three  months.  We  noted 
it  as  the  best  we  have  seen  of  its  color. 

Bunte  von  Estentkall — ^Deep  crimson,  richly  shaded 
with  bronze  and  purple. 

Belle  de  St.  Laiurrenee — ^Blush  broadly  tipped  with 
deep  purple. 

Delight — White,  tipped  with  deep  purple. 

Faure  de  St,  HUaire — Small,  very  globular,  a 
delicate  fawn  color.  Very  regular  and  pretty,  but 
too  apt  to  have  an  open  center 

Furst  WoUeonsky — Very  large^  a  rich,  dark,  velvety 
crimson. 

Qrafen  HohenihaUr-^VfhxVs,  lightly  tipped  with 
lilac. 

Jo  Triwnpkant — Clear,  beautiful  lilac. 

lAehlicke  von  ElstenthaU — Very  striking  and  beau- 
tiful— ^primrose  yellow  tipped  with  white,  like  FUh- 
rente  Dombeu, 

Lass  of  clarendon — ^Creamy  white. 

Indispensable  White — Pure  white^  very  large. 

/st« — Lemon  yellow,  tipped  with  bronze. 

JSTorman  Hero^-Scarlet,  with  a  crimson  shade — 
very  large. 

Pfarrar  Kraus — Dark  claret. 

Prince  ofCobourg — Purplish  crimson. 

Reine  d'  Or — Golden  yellow,  lightly  edged  with  red. 

Princess  Mice—Whit/6, 

Princess  RadTOwill — White  ground,  deeply  edged 
and  laced  with  purple. 

Sir  E.  Antrobus — Fiery  crimson* 

Toison  ^Or^BaS^  beautiful. 


> 
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Triotnpk  de  Jlftftftuc— Bul^  shaded  with  Balmon. 
Triamvh  JMragrftf^wry— Scarlet,  tipped  with  white 

—very  showy. 

WtUiam  SeddazckSxsaW  and  globular,  pnrplish 
lilac — a  wonderfhlly  profuse  bloomer. 

Wundtr  ton  Tattendorf-^  A  magnificent  show 
flower,  scarlet,  shaded  with  bronze. 

Here  we  have  twenty-five  varieties  that,  taken  as 
free  bloomers  and  good  flowers,  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended. We  might  go  on  and  add  twenty-five  more, 
perhaps,  as  good.  Indeed,  if  some  other  persons 
were  called  on  to  select  twenty-five  from  the  same 
collection,  they  would  probably  select  different  ones,  in 
many  cases.  Some  are  comparatively  old,  being  sev- 
eral years  in  cultivation,  like  IndispensMe  trhitej 
Princess  Alice^  and  Sir  E.  ^ntrobusfhut  we  see  none, 
in  their  way,  superior.  None  are  quite  new,  though 
several,  as  Toison  d^Or,  Princess  Radziwill,  and 
some  others,  are  among  the  first  prize  dahlias  of  1850 
in  England,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  list  we  have  given. 


-*^>^y^F%/^^^^^»^- 


TEB    FlfUM    A8    A    PYRAMIDAL    TBEB. 


Wb  find  the  following  article,  on  this  subject,  in  the 
*<  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  (London,)  no  doubt  from  the 

Sen  of  Mr.  Rivbrs.  We  look  upon  root  pruning  as 
estined  to  be  a  great  aid  in  adapting  trees  to  small 
ffardens.  During  the  past  summer,  in  Aogufit,  at  a 
dry  time,  when  growth  was  nearly  suspended,  we 
root-pruned  some  pyramidal  cherry  trees  that  bid  fair 
to  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  them.  We  cut  them 
so  short  that  their  leaves  flagged,  as  a  pot  plant  suf- 
fering from  drought ;  but  we  gave  them  h  good  water- 
ing, which  set  tSi  right.  There  was  no  more  wood 
made  during  Uie  season,  but  fruit-buds  were  devel- 
oped profusely.  We  have  served  many  of  our  speci- 
men plum  trees  the  same  way,  and  thus  hope  not 
only  to  hasten  their  bearing,  but  greatly  diminish  the 
extent  of  surface  which  our  specimens  would  other- 
wise cover.  It  can  be  4oRe  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  artiole  qooted  below,  explains  the  ope- 
ration  «0  cfdQtV  ss'Vl^rds  can  do  it. 

<<  Tfla  Fi^pv  AB  A  rvRAinDAL  Trbb. — ^For  some 
-few  years  I  Yivro  tmused  myself  by  forming  my  plum 
trees  into  pyramids,  feeling  convinced  that  no  other 
mode  of  cnltMting  oar  hardy  fruits  is  so  eligible  for 
small  gardens.  I  wes  induced  to  take  extra  pains, 
on  account  of  observing  that  our  neighbours  the 
French,  so  famous  in  their  cultivation  of  pyramids^ 
failed  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  plum :  as  their 
trees,  I  observed,  on  being  pruned  to  that  shape  made 
too  vigorous  shoots,  and  were  inclined  to  gum.  They 
do  not  know  the  value  of  root-pruning,  and  will  not 
listen  to  it;  I  do,  and' therefore  feH  some  hope  of 
success.  At  first  I  commenced  to  root-prune  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not 
enough^  for  the  plum  makes  roots  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
difficult  19  check  it :  I  have  now,  therefore,  for  the 
last  three  years  root-pruned atmually,  early  in  autumn. 
My  success  is  perfect ;  this  I  have  fifenerally  done  in 
September,  soon  after  gatherfng  the  fruit,  but  this 
year  not  having  any  fruit,  and  awakened  bjvoiir 
article  on  ^Summer  Root^Pruning,'  given  in  fjRfrf- 
ffler/  Chronicle  in  July,  T  operated  on  then>  in  Au- 
gust ;  4hA  trees  almosjt  immediately  went  to  restiand 
are  now  pictures  of  forthcoming  fruitfulness.  The 
operation  is  so  simple,  that  any  one  may  exemise  it 
withoucany  fear  of  failuTe.  Let  me  attempt  to  de>» 
scribe  it ;  and  yet  how  irksome  it  is  to  haycMO  employ 


minutes.  Open  a  circular  trench,  18  inches  deep 
(for  the  plum  does  not  root  deeply)  round  by  one  tree 
18  inches  from  its  stem ;  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  tn^^  distance  will  be  enough;  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  as  years  roll  on,  but  very 
slowly,  not  more  than  from  1  to  2  inches  in  a  year, 
and  cut  off  every  root  and  fibre  with  a  sharp  knife. 
This  operation  may  be  likened  to  the  manner  in 
which  old  folks  talk  of  the  way  in  which  they  nsed 
to  cut  the  hair  of  poor  workhouse  boys,  viz.,  place  a 
basin  on  the  boy^s  head  and  trim  off  the  hair  round 
its  rimr— in  short,  the  ^  workhouse  cut  f  then  when 
your  roots  are  so  trimed,  introduce  a  spaide  under  one 
side  of  the  tree  and  heave  it  over,  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  stnglo  tap  root.  Fill  in  the  mould  ;  if  the  weather 
is  dry  give  the  tree  a  soaking  of  water,  and  it  is  fin- 
ished. If  your  soil  is  poor,  give  a  top-dressing  of 
manure,  to  be  washed  in  by  winter  rains.  The  fol- 
lowing sumifier,  pinch  off  the  ends,  in  June,  of  any 
shoots  Hiat  seem  inclined  to  push  more  than  4  inches, 
and  thin  those  out  with  the  knife  that  are  too  crowded ; 
the  result  will  be  a  handsome  and  highly  prolific  pyr- 
amidal tree.  Plums  are  not  yet  half  appreciated;  for, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  many  new  and  good  vari- 
eties they  are  in  season  from  July  till  November,  for 
the  dessert  and  for  the  kitchen.^ 


•  ^^^^0^0S^^^^^^*t 


BZBZBZZIOH    OF    FRUITS. 


An  exhibition  of  Fruits  will  be  held  in  Rochester, 
on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  January.  Specimens  can 
be  brought,  or  sent,  to  Mr.  Foeo's  Seed  store,  on 
Front  street.  The  opportunity  will  be  excellent 
for  a  comparison  of  all  our  best  winter  varieties ; 
and  as  most  people,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  enjoy 
comparative  leisure,  and  as  the  roads  will  most  likely 
be  good,  there  will  be  every  inducement  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  fruit  culture,  to  attend.  We  expect 
to  see  visitors  and  contributors  from  BufSiloand  other 
neighboring  towns,  and  to  have  a  highly  interesting 
time.  ' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  will  be 
held  at  Albany  immediately  after,  and  specimens  from 
OUT  exhibition  will  be  forwarded.  Jambs  H.  Watts, 
Esq.,. has  kindly  volunteered  his  services  to  attend  to 
the  packing  and  forwarding  of  fruits  designed  to  be 
shown  at  &e  exhibition  of  the  State  Society* 


•^^s^^r>^t^k^t^%^ 


AOKSfOWUBDQiBMBMTfk  • 

Wk  are  indebted  to  R.  G.  pAit]2£JE,  Esq.,  of  Palnma,  for  a 
package  of  seeds  marked  "  Polk  Saaash/'  one  foot  long,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  dark  green  wnen  ripe — very  snpeaoe. 
A^ package  of  '*  Hair's  New  Mammoth  Dwarf  Manpow  Pea  ;" 
and  on«  of  **  Celery  Lettuee." 

—To  E.  A.  McKat,  £sq..  of  Naples,  N.  Y.,  for  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  JBaUy  Stoeet  apple,  measuring  twelve  inches 
ip  circumference,  and  o/  the  richest  crimson  color.    The 

Statiijft  too,  is  quite  eoual  to  the  size  and  beaftty.  Mr. 
[cKiCf  also  sitnds  tia  a  box  of  Isabella  grapes  from  his  vine- 
yard ;  bunches  large,  fruit  well  ripened  and  6ne.  We  visi- 
ted this  vineyard  last  summer  and  found  it  in  the  best  possible 

condition* 

*  —To  W.D.  Briiiklb,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  fiva  copy  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hortkultoial  Society. 

^To  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  JDostQu,  chairman  of  the 
MOssachusetts  Committee  on  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition, 
for  a  document  containing  the  regulations  for  forvyarding 
flirticles  from  that  State. 

•^To  Jesse  Storrs,  Esq.,  of  Mamthon,  N.  Y.,  for  a  box 
of  the  Munton  moeei' apple,  to  be  presented  at  Ihe^  exhibition 
on  ilia  11th  inst. 

— Xa  W.  G.  Vkrplakck,  of  Geneva,  and  A.  MacJ^ie,  of 


.  .        -  ,     ^     Clyd**,  for  specimens  of  the  Sheldan  pear.    iy»  shall  have 
SO  many  words  about  what  one  can  tell  ffldio  ill  nfeirj^soihething  to  say  of  this  variety  by  and  by. 
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Wb  ■(«  fraqoHitl;  tatooMbed  at  thedagrMof  beknt; 
produevd  by  the  tim  .^Mt  god- 
trivuicM,  luidar  tna  directioD  of 
a  liule  tute.  We  h&re  mm 
liuld  log  cabins  tniuforniad 
into  maasea  of  foliage  and  6oW' 
era,  with  scarlet  ruunera  and 
moraing  glorya  (convolTalus) 
.  trained  up  on  aimple  strings, 
coating  not  more,  perhapa,  than 
an  hour's  labor.  Without  these 
fluwera,  such  a  dwelling  would 
indicate  a  tasteless  and  comfort- 
less occupant ;  but  With  them, 
it  appears  cheerful  and  pleasant 
and  tasteful.  There  is  mncb 
that  is  graceful  and  beautiful 
about  climbine  plants,  and  they 
grow  with  sncb  rapidity,  and  are 
eo  easily  trained  into  the  iiKwt 
fanciful  forms,  that  they  are 
among  tbe  moat  useful  material 
for  the  embellishment  of  cotta- 
gea  and  amall  gardens.  Only 
imagine  an  unpretending  cot- 
tage or  farm-honse  half  Boned 
in  festoons  and  garlands  of 
honey BUcklea,  cleraatiMi^  and 
roaes,  and  in  tbe  front  garden 
two  or  three,  or  eren  one  pillar 
of  roaes,  or  fanciful  trellia  of 
some  fine  cliinber ;  and  then 
Fw.  J 


as  it  eanw  from  tlte  b 
have  a  cootraat  that  illns- 
trale^  in  aonie  degrM^ 
what  any  mail  ean  do 
with  a  few  aimple  cKmb- 
fat  the  embellishment 


dwell  in 


Wefr^ 


of  bis 

quently  see  in  gatden 
aome  very  clumsf,  awk- 
ward anira,  made  by 
wme  skillful  carpenter, 
m  doub^  aa  aoppoita  for 
climbers.  There  ara 
many  of  them  aroudd  thia 
very  city  of  ours,  of  shapn 
we  could  not  describe,  and 
as  agly,  we  are  very  snre> 
as  can  he  foaai  alaewbOTt; 
any  one  of  them,  ineln* 
ding  the  white  paint  that 
has  been  lavished  on  1^ 
would  certainly  coat  aa 
much  as  half  a  doMn 
vastly  man  tasteful  ind 
beauUfal.  We  havo  . 
Ken  very  neat  aopports,  ■ 
"'  e  figure  I,  for  eobaas, , 


by  taking  young  cedara 

or  pinea    two   or    three 

inches  iadiametar  and  aix 

to  eight  feet  high,  alri^ 

ping  off  the  foliage,  and  ^i"-  >■ 

teaviog  t  foot  of  the  lower  branchea  and  lesa  of  the 

upper  ones,  so  that  a  string  or  wire  carried  from  top 


1  bottom  all  around^  a 


tde  a  pyramid.  About  two  feet 
of  the  bottMD  was  cleared  of 
branches  entirely,  and  aunk 
in  the  ground.  Three  or 
four  of  tbeae  placed  noar 
each  other,  with  the  etringa 
or  wires  carried  from  the  top 
of  one  to  the  other,  make 
pretty  feitrons  with  rapid 
growing,  luxuriant  plants. 

Figure  3  is  a  very  tasteful 
conical,  three  side   support. 


conical,  three  side  support, 
made  of  light  strips  oi  tim- 
ber—  if  preferred  rustic,  of 
saplings  with  the  bark  on. 
It  may  be  aix  or  eight  feel 
high,  and  should  be  ^aced  al 
least  two  feet  in  the 
ground.  Tbe  plants 
or  seeda  intended  to  ^ 
cover  it,  may  be  set 
in  tbe  center  of  the  ( 
space  between  the 
feet.  It  will  an-  ( 
Bwer  equally  well 
for  climbing  roeei^  ^ 
honeysucklea,  cobe- 
as,  mautandias,  ipo-  ^ 
■Mcas,  or  anniuls  r 
Buch  as  convolvnlns 
or  scarlet  nmnen.      ^ 

Fignre    3    is   an 

exceedingly    rimpla  C 

pyraBuda]    avpport, 

and  looks  very  well.  ' 

no.  a.  n  j,  rinjjjy  eigiit  „ 

tea  alender  poles  or  rods  eight  to  ten  feet,  or  ^ 
any  lequireabeigbL    They  are  apread  af    ' 
bottom  and  tied  together  at  tbe  top.    A  very  ^ 
iigbt  catch  in  tbe  ground  will  auatain  them,  f-  \  ^ 

Figure  4  Is  a  very  simple  *tiA  pretty  spiral      T  ^ 
aupport  for  slender  stemmed  climbing  plants.  ^ 
It  is  made  of  ■  round  piece  of  wood  three  or       '  ^ 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  height  re-  ^' 
quired — say  four  or  five  feeL    A  piece  of 
strong  wire  is  then  fastened  on  one  end  and  C 
wound  round  in  spiral  form  to  the  other.    At  . 
each  Una  the  wire  will  present  the  appesraoce  v 
of  a  ring  on  each  aide  of  the  stick.    When 
carried  to  the  other  end,  it  ia  then  fastened 
and  tbe  wire  is  left  between  tbe  two  ends 
loose  and  elastic.    If  the  sapport  be  only 
three  or  four  feet  high,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
insert  it  in  tbe  earth  eighteen  inchea  to  two 
feet ;  but  if  higher,  it  should  be  planted  in 
the  Kodcet  of  an  iron  fork  that  would  be  sunk 

tbe  groand  at  leaet  etghtCMi  inches. 

Any  ingenious  person  of  a  little  taste  and    , 

toiu,  might  contrive  many  such  aiticleSf  j 
quite  as  simple  and  as  ornamental  as  those  If  11 
we  have  figured.  We  have  given  tbeae  by  \  U 
wayof  drawing  attention  to  tbe  subject ;  and  '  ' 
we  have  given  them  at  this  time  particulariy,  ^™-  *• 
.  then  are  few  persons  wno  do  not  find  occa- 
sionally, during  wint^  a  leisure  boar  that  might 
well  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  some  soch  arti- 
cles, that  might  be  both  uieful  and  ornamental  to  the 
garden  next  sumener.  Many  feel  'the  want  of  such 
structures  in  the  summer  season,  sod  would  gladly 
dr^iara  then,  but  their  time  ia  then  occupied. 


' 
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THQ    AMBBIOAir    SUBOMEB    PBikBMAIir 


To  our  ta«to^  this  has  no  soperior  among  the  app  es 
of  its  season.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  New 
Jersey,  and  some  Jerseymen  in  Western  New  York 
have  it  under  the  name  of  *^  Strawberry  J'  The  tree 
is  a  slow  grower,  with  dark,  slender,  eieet  shoots. 
It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  bears  abundantly. 
Fruit  medium  size,  sometimes  large,  oblong.  Color 
greenish  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  broken  stripes 
and  spots  of  red.  Stalk  three-quurters  of  an  inch 
long.  Calyx  in  a  smooth,  even,  pretty  deep  cavity. 
FJesh  yellowish,  juicy,  very  tender  and  rich  ;  mild 
acid ;  usually  oracks  in  falling  from  the  tree.  In 
eating  hve  or  six  weeks.  Pew  summer  apples  re- 
main in  use  throagh  so  long  a  period,  and  so  fine 
throughout,  as  this ;  and  we  find  it  equally  as  desira- 
ble for  the  kitchen  as  for  the  table.  This  and  the 
Pomme  Mayalf  or  Dyer,  ripening  at  the  same  time, 
or  immediately  after,  *re,  in  our  estimation,  the  two 

best  late  summer  and  early  fall  apples  we  have. 

— '    '■ '   »  »■  ^  ~  »^^^-^,.^_)- 

TBB    OKAUMONTBL    PBAB. 


Mr.  Enrroa : — ^In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  pro- 
cured plants  enough  to  set  four  rows,  of  twenty- 
six  feet  in  length,  the  rows  a  little  over  a  f6ot 
apart,  and  the  plants  nearly  a  foot  apart  in  the 
TOWS.  They  were  of  two  different  kinds — one 
a  large  red  berry,  supposed  to  be  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling; originally  from  Col.  Youifo'a  nursery;  the 
other  a  small  white  berry,*  cultivated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Stsachan,  of  Half  Moon,  and  we  need 
no  better  authoritv  that  the  article  is  good. — 
They  were  planted  on  the  back  part  of  a  large 
garden  which  had  been  planted  alternately  to 
com  and  potatoes  during  the  ten  years  I  have 
owned  it.  The  manure  that  has  been  used, 
was  common  barn-yard  manure ;  the  soil  a  clay 
loam.  No  manure  was  used  at  the  time  of 
planting  the  bed,  nor  since.  They  were  de- 
signed to  be  kept  in  rows,  but  the  runners  soon 
getting  the  mastery,  I  let  them  take  their  own 
course,  merely  pulling  out  the  weeds  by  hand. 
This  spring  the  edges  of  the  bed  were  trimmed 
to  six  feet  in  width,  by  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
from  which  w^as  picked  twenty-four  quarts  that 
were  taken  to  the  house  and  measured,  to  say 
nothioe  of  those  that  were  eaten  from  the  vines 
by  biras  and  bipeds.  Beat  this  who  can. — 
Isaac  Clbmjrwt. — HcUf  Moon,  1850. 

*  FvdbftVly  the  JVhiU  Jiffhu^-^ZtK 


WwATJi 


Wb  find  by  experience  that  this  famous  fruit  cannot 
be  produced  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  except  on 
warm,  dry,  and  rUk  soils.  This  season  we  had  ser- 
eral  bearing  trees,  as  it  happened,  all  on  low  ground, 
rather  heavy,  and  quite  damp,  and  the  season,  too, 
was  moist.  We  did  not  get  any  fruit  worth  gather- 
ing, although  some  four  or  ^ve  trees  were  loaded. 

Those  who  have  this  variety  in  their  collection  will 
therefore  do  well  to  see  that  it  is  supplied  with  a  soil 
possessing  these  essential  qualities.  If  they  do  not, 
we  can  only  assure  them  of  a  miserable  harvest. 
For  an  early  winter  variety  it  has  probably  no  supe- 
rior. The  tree  is  vigorous  and  fruitful ;  bean  quite 
youn^,  and  the  fruit  ripens  with  as  little  care  as  FM 
PipptmM.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  little  epecial 
pams  in  its  culture. 

Thosr  who  have  Lima  beans  not  suffioiently  ripened 
for  seed,  will  find  them  excellent  for  the  Uble. 


I  TAKB  particular  pleasure  in  making  experiments  in 
my  garden,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  useUie  iUlowing 
results  if  it  will  interest  youir  readera  i 

IsL  My  experiments  with  ten  selected  kinds  of 
])eas,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Early  Emperm'  as  the 
best  very  early  pea ;  and  in  Hair^9  JVeuf  Mamur  »3k 
Dtffar/ Marrow  Pea  as  the  lai^gest,  mostpiiodiiCti-  e 
and  richest  pea  of  all.  I  obtained  the  seed  from 
TnoaBuaifi  New  York. 

2d.  My  experiments  with  eight  kinds  -of  early 
potatoes,  resulted,  all  things  considered,  in  favor  of 
the  Mercers,  Some  kinds  were  a  few  days  earlier, 
but  not  so  good  quality  or  so  great  bearen. 

3d.  My  earliest  com  is  a  white  com,  a  hybrid 
from  tiie  Early  Canada  and  Early  Bweti  Com.  It  ' 
originated  in  this  county.  My  earliest  strssf  com  is 
the  Early  Bvrlingion.  But  I  think  decidedly  the 
hett  sweet  com  I  have  ever  raised  or  seen,  has  a  dark 
purple,  smooth  benr,  (I  do  not  know  the  name,) 
brought  from  New  England.  , 

4th.  Our  <<  Celery  Lettuce'*  is  by  far  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  choicest  imported  kinds  will 
not  compare  with  it.  s 

dth.  Out  of  the  twelve  kinds  of  strawberries,  the 
greatest  uniform  bearer,  and  highest  flavor  of  the 
pistillate  plants,  is  Burr^B  JWto  Pine  ;  of  the  stami-  i 
nate,  a  strawberry  recently  imported  from  Lord  Spen- 
cer's garden,  in  England,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
Lwidan  Imperial  Scarlet,  This  will  suffice  for  the  * 
present ;  but  more  anon.    R.  G.  P. — Palmyra^  I860, 

CBLBar  is  a  luxury  that  too  few  enjoy.    Placed  in     ^ 
a  box  of  earth  in  the  cellar,  it  will  keep  well  till  spring, 
and  rather  improve  bv  the  keeping.    Caui^Uiwer,  too,     ^ 
that  have  not  headed  in  the  garden,  if  the  roots  are 
placed  in  mould  in  one  comer  of  the  cellar,  will  head,      j 
and  furnish  a  real  luxury  during  the  winter  months. 
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Cdlitf'  Pcportmnit 


HowRVE*  moch  BUiarartioo  aomt  «aj  ^live  frooi 
coGtIy  rumitun^  Ibe  production  o'  Ibe  ckkinet  sbop^ 
jet,  tfaere  is  far  more  real  pleuurb  in  baviog  uticleB 
■round  oa,  the  work  of  our  own  liaadx,  tbe-  reaulti  of 
our  own  skill,  or  tile  production  of  those  we  Iotb. 
How  we  value  Mine  article,  trifling  ia  itself,  perhaps, 
jet  more  prized  than  its  weight  of  gold,  bMauee  the 
work  of  some  dear  departed  ooe.  Let  ub  fuiuiah  our 
homes  with  the  fruits  of  our  own  industrj,  is  much 
■8  possible,  and  thus  leave  behind  lu^  on  everj  side, 
evidence  of  our  skill.  Anj  one  who  has  money  cat 
buy  splendid  furniture,  [and  it  doot  take  much  wit  tc 
get  tnonej,^  bat  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  to  make  a  prettj  chair  from  an 
old  barrel,  or  a  iKat  footstool  out  of  a  few  piece*  uf 
boenl  or  a  useless  boi.  Yet  this  may  be  done — we 
have  aeen  it  dooe — and  we  have  had  some  little  hand 
in  the  work.  Those  who  have  nut  tried,  will  be 
surprisod  to  find  what  preltj  articles  of  furniture  thej 
can  make,  aJmost  without  cost  The  following  re 
markai  with  tlia  engravings,  are  from  Downing 
Countrif  Hcnuet: 

"The  simplest  and  cheapest  kind  of  furniture  by 
which  an  airof  taste  maj  be  given  to  •  cottage,  coDBiBta 
of  B  pJain  bo*  or  bench,  made  of  boards,  bj  the  hands 
of  the  master  of  the  dwelling,  stuffed  with  haj,  corn- 
husks,  Dio«i^  or  hair,  held  in  place  by  a  covering  of 
coarse  canvass,  and  covered  with  chlnts  by  the 
triiss  of  the  cottage.  Seats  of  all  kinds  are  mai 
■  very  trifling  cost  in  this  way,  so  that,  with  a  little 
ingenuity,  a  room  maj,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  boards 
nailed  together,  a  little  Mulling  and  canvass,  and  a 
few  yartb  of  shilling  chintz,  be  made  to  produce 
nearly  the  same  efiect  as  one  where  the  furniture  ie 
worth  ten  times  as  much.  The  next  step  is  to  add 
square  pillows  or  cushions  to  all  the  benches,  seats, 
or  couches,  in  order  that  anv  person  sitting  upon 
them  may  have  a  support  for  bis  back  without  touch- 
ing the  Wall. 


by  a  piece  of  hoDf,  oMtlj  applied.     Tbo  b_ 

back  are  stn&d  with  any  cheap  matenal,  e 

with  etrong  coarae  canvass,  aodoovered  with  chintz. 


Pm.  1. 

"AnotboroftTie  cheapest  and  simplest  s> 


;sfori 


Fig.  3  is  ■  low  one, 

for  the  chimney  comer.    These  chairs  are  easily 

made  bj  sawing  afft,  portion  of  the  barrel — nailing 

on  a  few  boards  to  form  the  seat,  and  leaving  part  of 

the  staves  a. little  higher  than  theothera,  to  form  the 

To  make  tbe  high-backed  chair,  the 

pifced  out  a  little,  as  in   Fi^.  3,  the 

it  the  back  boing  confined  ia  its  place 


Fig.  4  is  a  cottage  conch,  of  a  somewhat  superior 
style,  but  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  easily  pro- 
duced, when  there  is  a  little  mechanical  ingenuity  in 
the  family." 


THB    SBATH    OF    THB    IXOWEBS. 

Tub  following  beautiful  poem,  by  BaTtirr,  many 
have  read,  jet  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  should  b«  pre- 
served. We  give  it  in  the  Farmer,  that  all  our 
readers  may  have  it  In  a  shape  to  preserve. 

The  iDpUncboIr  dsfa  ■ 


>,  the  wilh*red  Is 


And  Inini  the  wood-Mp  calls  the  cr 


WhfVB  an  the  flowerij  iha  b 


V  through  all  the  gkramj 
roang  Bonws,  that  hlaly 


bnghler  light  and  inner  ain,  a  beaiileoui  lialethood  f 
u!  iheyiiTtniein  theirgravpn;  (he  erndrrace  of  flowen 
fl  LyiE^  in  Uketr  lowly  bnJa  with  the  nif  and  Koed  of  jum, 
IS  min  ii  UJing  when  they  lie;  but  the  eoid  NaveBbor 


And  the  wtld-roae  and  the  a 


t,  they  perished  long  »gn, 


Bat  on  th 
And  the 

Till  fell  1 

Andl^- 
glade 

e  hill  the  gdlden-nxl,  imJ  the  atlor 

D  (he  wood. 
utumn  bosuty 

e  ttotl  Jrom  the  deni  cold  heave 

Q,  a.  £.11.  the 

nghtaeH*  of  Iheir  amile  wai  faa 
and  gleo. 

from  upland 

Andr.™ 

when  n>ni«  the  mlm,  mild  diir,  »■ 

.liR.uchdays 

The  Muth  win 

he  bom. 
And  ligba  le  End  ttem  in  ll 


I  wosd  and  by  tlw  si 


'ho  in  hei  yonlbful  btauly  died, 
■tmw  up  and  bded  by  my  (ide  : 
>  liud  her  wlwn  the  JbiVrsast  the 


Bo  gentle,  and  to  beaniiful,  ■hoold  perbh  whh  ibe  Jbwwp- 
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Ootdljs'   IDqwrtmntt 


WOVDBRS    or    TBOETATIOH. 

How  importaDt  it  U  to  improve  every  moment  of 
tinK)  the  young  eeMom  reftlize.  They  look  forw&rd 
to  iDBny  years  of  life,  snd  lieednotthe  moments  they 
lose.  Few,  however,  can  took  back  upon  the  past 
year  without  feeling  regret  for  miaapent  time.  It  is 
too  late  now — a  loat  momeDt  can  Dover  be  recovered. 
But  what  a  glorious  time  the  beginning  of  a  oew 
year  presents  to  make  oew  determinations — toieaohe 
thatevery  minute  in  the  future  ahall  be  well  employed. 
See  to  it,  young  friends,  and  in  the  Yoimi'a  Dbpart- 
MBKT  of  the  Farmer  we  will  endeavor  to  furnish 
material  for  the  profitable  employment  of  a  few 
menta  each  month.  Perhaps  we  could  not  better 
employ  the  space  for  a  few  nuuibera,  than  in  present- 
ing some  of  the  teondtn  of  the  vtgelabU  umrld. 

The  vegetation  which  everywhere  adorns  the  sur. 
face  of  the  globe,  from  the  mosa  that  covera  the 
weather-worn  atone,  to  the  cedar  that  crowns  the 
tnouDtain,  is  replete  with  matter  for  reflection  and 
admiration.  Not  a  tree  that  lifts  its  branches  aloll, 
nor  aflowerorleaftliat  expands  beneath  the  Bimlight, 
bat  has  something  of  habit  or  of  structure — some- 
thing of  form,  of  fragrance,  or  of  color — to  arrest  tht 
I  attention.  It  is  true  that  early  and  constant  famili- 
arity has  a  tendency  to  render  us  unobservant  of  that 
which  sarrotinds  us  ;  but  that  individual  must  be  idle, 
aod  ignorant  as  idl^  whose  curiosity  cannot  be 
awakened  by  a  description  of  the  wonderful  mechan- 
ism and  adaptations  of  vegetable  life. 

"  Not  a  plani,  a  leaf,  a  Bower,  but  ronuini 
A  felio  voianw.     W«  may  read,  and  rwul. 
And  mad  sgaiD,  aiid  Mill  find  ■omelhiag  new— 
Somethina  to  plssM,  nnieiliing  loinalrad, 
Ev«D  JD  the  noitoma  weed." 

rnxntoDncnoif  aiid  disfessiok  op  plahts. 

Planta  are  reproduced  by  seeds  ;  by  tuben^  as  the 
polatoe ;  by  mnnera,  as  the  strawberry  ;  by  slips,  and 
some  even  by  single  leaves ;  and  to  produce  others  of 
Its  kioi^  seems  to  be  the  main  object  of  every  plant 
or  tree.  First  we  have  the  leaf,  then  the  hloasom 
and  tha  seed,  ready  to  produce  another  of  its  kind. 
lnei«aae  hf  seed  U  the  most  familiar  mode  of  repro- 
dootioiv  being  common  to  all  flowering  plants,  and 
these  neds  aTelurnisi>ed  with  sufficient  nutriment  for 
the  young  pbint,  till  its  roots  have  struck  into  the 
soil  and  its  leaves  expanded  into  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  also  protected  from  accident,  and  tnough 
each  difibrently,  yet  all  myateriously  and  wonderfully. 
The  cheslunt  lus  a  compact  leathery  envelope; 
the  seed  of  the  apple  a  fleshy  covering,  enclosing 
homy  cells,  in  which  Is  the  seed ;  the  pea  and  the 
bean  a  pod  of  parchment  In  all  of  them,  the  protec- 
tion Against  cold,  drouth,  moisture,  and  other  de- 
structive Sfencies,  is  so  complete  that  aeods  which 
have  been  buried  for  centuries,  have,  on  being  brought 
te  the  surface,  sprung  up  into  healthy  plants  ;  even 
a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  reared  from  seeda  taken 
from  the  band  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  mora  than 
three  thousand  years  old  ! 

Equally  perfect  with  this  protection  is  the  means 
for  tnoir  dispersion  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Whu  conld  he  better  adapted  for  floating  from  laland 
to  island  than  the  cocoa-nut,  with  ita  light  fibrous 
coir  aod  woody  shell  1  What  more  easily  caught  up 
by  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  than  tha  aeeds  of  the 
thistle  or  dandelion,  with  their  tittle  paracbntei  of 


dowat    Or  what  more  aptly  fitted  for  attachment  to  . 
the  coats  of  wandering  animals   than  the  hooked 
heads  of  the  teasel  and  burdock  1    The  farmer  well 


;  singular 


AMAVa    AHEUCAHA. 

9  of  the  n: 

r known  as  the  "Great 

American  Moc,"  because  resembling  the  Aloe  in  its 
leaves,  but  it  belongs  to  the  pine-apple  tribe,  and  has 
little  in  common  with  the  aloes.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
generally  known  as  the  Century  Plant,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  flower  only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  but 
the  plant,  in  favorable  circumatances^  flowers  much 
earlier  than  this.  When  in  bloom  they  present  ft 
interesting  spectacle,  the  atem  rising  from  30  to 
40  feet  high,  and  bearing  hundreds  of  greenish-white 
flowers  on  an  elegant  branched  spike.  The  panicle, 
bunch  of  freah  flowery  is  often  19  feet  in  height, 
andis,  In  this  respect,  withonlapamllel.  The  engra- 
ving, althoush  the  best  we  could  obtain,  does  not 
show  fairly  the  beauty  of  the  plant  in  flower.  We  saw 
one  in  bloom  in  Europe,  and  it  was  the  most  masnili- 
cent  apec^le  in  the  vegetable  line  we  ever  belield. 


Foa  THB  Bors. — Seven  classes  of  company  to  be 

avoided  :  Jat,  Those  who  ridicule  their  parents  or 
disobey  their  commands.  3d,  Thone  who  profane 
the  Snbbaihorscoffat  religion.  3d,  Those  who  use 
profane  or  filthy  language.  41h,  Those  who  are  un- 
faithful, play  truant,  and  waste  their  time  in  idleness^ 
3th,  Those  that  are  of  a  quarrelsome  temper,  and  are 
apt  to  get  into  difliculty  with  others.  6th,  Those 
who  are  addicted  to  lying  and  stealing.  7th,  Those 
who  are  of  a  cruel  disposition  ;  who  take  pleasure  in 
torturing  and  maiming  animals  and  insects. 


D^artmeat.     We  shall  probabi?  give  some  engra- 
vings trf  acenes  we  may  wibiesa  In  our  •ojonminga. 


4 


(fbttor'0  Sable. 


Thc  Wom»^  InaonmAL  Exribitioii.— to  mneh  iaterMt  li  Mt 
Is  the  OrMt  World'!  Fair,  to  tako  pUc«  Ia  London  next  iprlnc, 
that  wo  long  slnoo  determined  to  giTo  the  readen  of  the  Farmer 
ai  ftiU  and  oorreot  an  aeeonnt  as  poniblo.  To  do  tbia,  we  shall 
mingle  wHh  the  Immense  crowds  of  aU  nations  that  will  there 
assemble,  and  reriew  the  great  contest  for  onrselTes.  We  r^oiee 
that  the**  good  time"  so  Jong  "  ooming"  has  at  length  arrlTsd, 
when  the  strife  between  the  nations  is  not  for  the  supremacy  of 
brute  force,  bat  the  snpremaoy  of  Intelligenoo  and  skill.  Chlnere, 
Tnrks,  French,  English,  and  Americans,  wfll  there  rle  with  each 
other  for  the  prise  to  be  awarded  superior  skill.  This  assembling 
of  the  nations  mnst  giaatlj  tend  to  destroy  national  pride,  igno> 
ranee  and  prcjndioe.  the  great  source  of  war.  We  hopf  to  see 
many  ttdngs  at  the  fklr,  as  well  as  in  our  trarels  through  the  coun- 
try, an  account  of  whfch  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  our 
readers. 

Perhaps  nothing  at  tlip  Mr  will  attract  more  uniTcrsal  attention 
than  the  bollding  now  erecting  for  the  exhibition.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  to  be  made,  and  the  mode  of  construction,  is  tome- 
thing  noTel  in  the  art  of  building.  We  copy  the  following  graphic 
sketch  flrom  a  late  numbA  of  the  Leed*  lUeremy  : 

We  eannot  bnt  think  that  the  palace  of  glasa—an  unprece- 
dented fabric,  to  recelTe  the  unprecedented  Exhibition  of  the 
Worid's  Industry  in  1801— the  daring  conception  of  Mr  PAXToif, 
win  itself  form  ono  of  the  most  attractlTc  and  wonder-exciting 
features  of  the  Exjbidon  :  nay,  that  it  will  be  almost  as  Cud- 
natlvg  to  men's  inwginations  before  they  see  it,  and  to  their  eyes 
when  they  see  it,  as  the  boundless  treasures  of  the  Exhibition  itrelf. 
Assuming  that  the  strength  of  this  singular  odMce  has  been  deem- 
ed suffleient  bj  eompetont  architects,  as  we  doubt  not  it  has,  the 
Commissioners  have  Judged  well  to  set  aside  erery  other  arrhltect- 
«ral  project  In  its  favor.  It  will  form  a  magnificent  and  dassling 
spectacle,  and  of  course  it  will  gire  the  utmost  advantage  of  light 
to  every  article  that  may  be  exhibited  within  it.  The  reader  may 
be  enaMed  to  form  some  conception  of  this  palace  of  glass,  when 
we  stato  that  it  will  be  1848  feet  in  length,  that  is,  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  mile— that  it  wiU  be  408  feet  broad— that  it  will  be  open 
from  end  to  end,  and  that  the  great  centre  aide,  running  from  east 
to  west  of  the  length  we  have  itated,  will  be  66  feet  in  height, 
whilst  there  will  be  a  transept  running  from  north  to  routh.  408 
feet  long  and  108  feet  high,  or  higher  than  the  nave  of  the  loftiest 
cathediml  In  England,  and  encloriog  a  row  of  noble  elms  now 
•tandlng  In  the  park,  and  which  will  remain  untouched.  Though 
dlifereat  portions  will  be  of  diiretent  heights,  the  whole  willbe 
under  one  unbroken  ceiling  of  glass  The  area  of  the  edifice  wlU 
be  768.964  square  foot  (neariy  18  acres.)  and  its  cubic  contents  88, 
000,000  feet.  Tho  exhibltiDg  surface,  including  galleries,  wlU  be  21 
acres.  The  palaoe  wHI  be  supported  by  8280  iron  columns  of  beau- 
tiful design.  Thero  will  be  000.000  superficial  feet  of  glass,  sufll- 
clontly  strong  to  resist  storm  or  vicrfenee.  weighing  upwards  of  400 
tons.  The  cost  of  building  awl  maintaining  the  structure  will  be 
£70,800,  and  If  the  materUls  were  not  to  be  returned  to  the  eon- 
traoton.  U  would  bo  £150.000.  The  structure  wUl  be  provided 
with  canvass  blinds  on  the  sooth  front  and  roof,  to  gaurd  sgainst 
excessive  light  and  heat.  Its  refreshment  rooms  will  enclose  three 
groves  of  trees.  Ample  ventilation  will  be  supplied— there  being 
SOOO  superfloial  foot  of  ventilaton  in  the  transept  alone.  The 
architectural  fonn  of  the  palace  will  be  very  elogaut  It  will  con- 
sist of  three  stories,  the  upper  onos  receding  behind  the  lower  ; 
each  stovy  to  be  fiormod  by  fluted  pillars  and  arches  of  iron,  with 
walls  of  glass,  and  to  bo  sunoounled  by  an  ornamental  and  frleie 
architrave.  The  design  of  the  endleu  range  of  arches  Is  very 
tasteful.  Tho  rocA  will  bo  neariy  flat,  but  will  consist  of  a  series 
ofridges  and  vaUeys,  8fiMt  wide,  so  formed  as  oaaUy  to  carry  off  the 
rain.  The  whole  structure  will  bo  so  light  (in  both  senses  of  the 
word)  and  airy,  that  it  will  look  like  a  work  of  enchantment.  It 
will  not  axactiv  bo  laised  as  quickly  as  Aladdin's  palace,  but  al- 
most, as  the  shell  is  to  be  complete  by  the  1st  of  January,  if 
future  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  should  be  written,  the 
talo-teUeis  mwt  flog  their  la^  iniaginatioa#  ;  for  tho  magic  of 
fotmer  ages  has  become  the  plain  matter  of  foot  of  the  present. 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  of 
Derby,  England,  Hr.FAXToir  gave  the  following  singular  and  inter- 
«sttng  account  of  the  origin  and  acceptance  of  his  design. 

Mr.  Pastoh  said,  he  would  commence  by  stating  that,  gigantic 
as  tho  bulldiQg  was,  it  was  conoelved  and  framed  by  him  In  a  small 
maoe  of  time.  He  need  not,  howevnr,  remind  them  that  it  was  not 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  forethought,  aided  by  the  experience 
ho  had  had  In  eonstiuoting  other  great  buildings.  When  tho  six 
sninoat  arehllaets  and  enghaeers  were  setooted  as  a  commlttoo  to 
ohoooe  a  design,  he  (Mr.  Pazton)  had  no  intention  of  offering  one, 
for  ho  took  for  gnmtod  that  something  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
of  the  nation  wovid  bo  seleoCed  by  tbem.  When  tho  tlao  ap- 
proached for  the  production  of  plans,  there  was  a  discussion  In  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  design  best  adapted,  and  he  must  say  that- 
tho  first  skstoh  ho  saw  in  a  number  of  the  BidUtr  did  not  inqirtro 
him  with  any  very  exbalted  nations,  or  laise  any  vay  splendid 
ezpeotatioBs  of  the  result.  It  was  not  nn^  one  morning  when 
ho  was  frsseat  wkh  hlsfrlond  Mr.  Eixis,  at  an  earty  sitting  In  the 
UooM  of  CoBBnoaf^  thai  tho  idea  of  saadlag  la  a  dasign  oooonod 


to  hhn.  A  oonvomntlon  took  plaee  between  Chfai  with  rcferrnco 
to  tho  oonstruotion  of  the  new  House  of  Commons*  in  tho  oourso 
of  wlildi  he  (Mr.  PArroiv)  observed  that  he  was  afr^d  they  would 
also  commit  a  blunder  in  the  building  for  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion ;  adding,  that  he  had  a  notion  in  his  head,  and  that  if  he  (Mr. 
Eixii)  would  accompany  him  to  the  Board  of  Trado  he  would  as- 
certaJa  whether  It  iras  too  lato  to  send  in  a  design.  Be  asked  tho 
Exoctttive  Coaamiiteo  whether  they  wero  io  for  eoanaltied  to  tho 
plsns  as  to  be  precluded  from  receiving  another ;  the  reply  was, 
'*  Certafaily  not ;  the  specifications  will  be  out  in  a  fortnight,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  clause  should  not  he  latrodnoed  allowing 
of  the  reception  of  another  design."  He  (Mr.  P.)  said,  **  Well,  if 
yon  will  introduce  such  a  clause.  I  will  go  home,  and  in  nine  dars 
hence  I  will  bring  vou  my  plans  all  oomploto."  No  doubt  the  ex- 
ecutive thought  nun  a  conceited  fellow,  aad'that  what  be  said  was 
nearer  akin  to  romance  than  to  common  sense.  Well,  this  was  on 
Friday,  the  Uth  of  June.  i>Yom  London  he  wont  to  the  Menal 
Straits  to  see  the  third  tube  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  placed,  aad 
on  his  return  to  Derby  he  had  to  attond  to  some  business  at  tho 
Board  Room,  during  which,  however,  his  whole  mind  was  devoted 
to  his  prqf  COS  ;  and  whilst  the  buslnt «  prooeodod  he  sketched  hia 
design  on  a  large  sheet  of  blotting-paper.  (Applause.)  Ho  waa 
sorry  he  had  not  the  original  with  £Jm,  but  the  met  was  Mrs.  Pax- 
roR  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  if  thev  won  at  all  anxious  to 
see  it  the  only  possible  way  of  gratuying  thdr  desire  waa  by  send- 
ing for  her  to  the  meeting.  (Lauarhter  aad  applause.)  Well, 
having  sketohed  his  design  on  blotUng-papor  ho  sat  up  all  night 
uattthe  had  worked  it  out  to  his  own  satisfoetlon :  and  by  tho  aid 
of  bis  friend  Mr.  Bablow,  on  the  15th,  he  was  onaoled  to  complete 
the  whole  ofthe  plans  by  the  Saturday  foDowlng,  on  which  day 
he  left  Rowsley  for  London.  On  arriving  at  the  Derby  stetton  ho 
met  Mr.  Robkbt  STxrHBNsoif,  a  member  of  the  Building  Commit- 
ter who  was  alio  on  hia  way  to  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  BTKrHSKaoir 
mhiutely  examined  thv  plans,  and  became  thoroughly  ongrooMd 
with  them,  until  at  length  he  exclaimed  that  the  design  was  just 
the  thing,  and  he  only  wished  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  time.  Mr.  STKrHXnioif,  however,  laid  the  plans  before 
the  committee,  aad  at  first  the  idea  was  rather  pooh-poohed  ;  but 
tbeygraduallygrewinfovor,  and  by  publishing  the  design  in  tho 
JUuttraied  JVeaos,  and  shewing  the  advantege  of  such  an  erection 
over  one  composed  of  15  millions  of  bricks  aad  other  aiateriala. 
whioh  would  have  to  be  removed  at  a  great  loss,  tho  aoHunittee  did 
in  the  end  reject  the  abortion  of  a  child  of  th^  own,  and  unani- 
mously recommended  his  bantling.  [Applause.]  He  was  bound 
to  say  that  he  had  been  treated  by  the  commlttea  with  great  folr- 
ness.  Mr.  BacifCL*  the  author  of  the  great  dome  he  beUved,  was 
at  first  so  wedded  to  his  own  plan,  that  he  would  hardly  look  at 
his.  Mr.  BauRxi.,  however,  was  a  geatlomaB.  aad  a  man  of  fatr^ 
ness,  and  listened  with  every  attention  to  all  that  could  be  urged 
in  favor  of  his  fMr.  PAXToiv'a]  plans.  As  im  Instance  of  that  gen- 
tleman's very  crediteble  conduct  he  [Mr.  P.]  would  mention  that 
a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  tho  oommittee  aa  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  tne  large  trees,  and  it  was  gravely  ftqsasted  that  they 
should  ho  walled  in.  He  fMr.  P.]  remarked  that  he  could  cover 
the  trees  without  any  difllculty  ;  when  Mr.  BanrncL  asked,  ^  Do 

J  on  know  their  height?"  He[ur.  Paxtor]  aoknowledged  that 
e  did  not.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Brunbl  called  at  Dev- 
ontdiiro  House,  and  gave  him  the  measurement  of  the  trees,  which 
he  had  token  early  that  morning :  adding,  **  Although  I  mean  to 
try  to  win  with  my  own  plan,  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  I 
can.'*  [Apirfauso.]  Having  given  this  preliminary  explanatloa 
of  tho  wigin  aad  eaecutloa  of  his  des^pi.  Mr.  P.  would  pass  over 
the  question  of  merit,  leaving  that  to  be  discussed  aad  doeided  by 
others,  when  the  whole  shallnave  been  completed. 

The  engraving  of  this  building  with  which  we  intend  to  supply 
each  subscriber,  now  (Dec.  12th)  neaity  oompletad,  will  oaat  aa 
about  fhe  hundred  doMors,  and  if  we  are  as  saoosatfUl  la  thoi»> 
maiader  of  ths  work,  as  wo  have  beea  thus  for,  it  wUl  beat  kasi 
one  of  the  beat  wood  engravings  ever  got  up  la  this  sectloa  of 
country.    It  was  engraved  by  Miujsa  k  Mix,  of  this  eity. 


Tax  New  YoKX  Statx  Aoxict/LaraAi.  Faix  pox  1861.— The  last 
Steto  Fair  being  held  at  Albany,  and  the  one  previous  at  Syracuss^ 
and  it  being  understood  that  the  next  Fair  would  be  located  somo- 
whers  to  Westoin  New  York,  tho  citlaena  of  Roehsstsv,  have  been 
making  some  exstiioM  to  secure  the  sdootloa  of  this  olty  astho 
place  for  holdlag  the  foir  for  1861.  Our  eitlasas  have  vaiy  libet- 
ally  subscribed  the  neeesaaiy  funds  for  tho  oreotlon  of  buildingi^ 
kc,  and  intend  to  present  the  claims  of  our  city  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Society.  We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  the  next 
(hir  should  not  bo  held  here.  If  so,  wo  hope  tike  Urns  set  will  aot 
be  earlier  thaa  the  third  nr  fourth  week  of  Boptembor,  as  most  of 
tho  formers  ia  this  soetloaars  busy  sowlag  wheat  sarly  la  Bsptea* 
ber.  We  think,  too,  we  can  beat  the  woiid  la  a  dww  of  firvit,  aad 
we  are  aaxloas  that  tho  fUr  should  bo  hold  at  a  time  whaa  wa  ca& 
show  the  fruits  of  Western  New  York  la  thoir  hlghcit  oxconoaat 
and  greatest  abuadaaco. 


Wnmx  0mw  or  Tmam,  foa^lho  HoitlenltasA  Boalaly  of  UM 
Tall^y  ol  tho  Ooaooae  have  a  wlator  show  of  ftatt^fes  ttlaiMri  •• 
tho  Uthof  Jaaaary.  ThoaaaaalnMetlagofthoMoaiao 
tuinl  Sode^  WiU  he  Md  on  tha  nao  dny. 
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THE  QEa^£&HSS  FARMER. 


SI 


TuuM  or  TBB  FAUisB.-*In  0OBM41WIMM  of  »  notioe  wMoh  wu 
not  m«  earefktlly  wordod  ailt  sbonld  hsve  been,  tome  hare  miran- 
dentood  the  ( enu  of  the  Fenaer  fbr  the  pveeent  yew.  They  are 
the  Hune  u  Last— FirrT  Cnrrt  a  year  for  aiogle  ooplei ;  fiot  eopUa 
for  $2.  hefaiff  /erly  omU  each  ;  and  eight  copies  for  $9,  being  tAree 
•MKnf  •  eacA.  For  the  engraTing  ef  the  OrtU  Otmn  Mmm «,  we 
charge  nothing,  iMldng  it  a  pveeent  to  owsnbMylbeM. 

PotTAOi  OR  BooKt.— To  aocommodate  those  who  are  entitled  to 
preminmi,  and  to  whom  we  ihall  hare  to  tend  books  by  mail,  we 
haye  seonred  a  nnmber  of  neariy  all  enr  adTertlsed  boolu,  bound 
with  paper  ooTefs.  The  dollar  books  bound  in  this  way.  oost  hut 
six  BbUling8,and  the  six  shilling  books  fifty  cents.  The  postage 
on  these  books  range  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents. 

WciTBaif  Ho»TicvLTUBAL  Retikw.— TUs  is  a  new  Horticultural 
Magazine,  published  at  Cincinnati,  by  John  A.  Wabokb,  M.  D., 
l&ditorand  Proprietor.  It  is  beantifnlly  printed,  and  deaerres  to 
be  well  supported  by  the  fruit-growers  oC  the  graat  west. 

'Sktkkal  pages  of  eommunicatlons,  and  other  articles  prepared 
Ibr  this  number,  are  crowded  out;  among  them  some  queries 
that  we  shall  answer  next  month. 


PREMroMS  FOR  1851! 

Ths  editors  of  the  Qenesee  Karmer  have  circulated  in  premiums, 
and  in  oUier  ways,  dwing  the  past  year,  orer  Five  Hundred  I>o|. 
jars  worth  of  the  beet  Agricultural  Books  published  in  this  coun- 
te^.  These  works,  on  ^euUural  CA«mi«fry,  Oeolon,  Botany, 
Hortieultwrt,  Q^dening^^urtd  Jirekiteetwre,  Farm  Eeonomu,  the 
Mmagemmt  of  Sheepj  Harwty  ^c.  The  Treatment  of  Dieeated 
•AMweic,  ^-c,  we  beUere  hare  exerted,  and  will  Aontione  to  exert  a 
▼ery  benefloial  influenoe.  Their  infl  uenee  is  not  eonflned  to  those 
who  reeeiTe  them,  but  is  felt  by  their  ohildren,  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  Th«y  must  increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently 
We  power,  the  influence  and  the  wealth  of  those  ibr  whose  espe- 
eial  benefit  we  labor.  The  coming  year  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
SS?*?*"®'  **"*  *»*•'  *o  '»«"•»  the  eireulation  of  these  works  — 
With  a  view.  therefiNre,  to  this  otUeot^nd  to  extend  the  eireulation 
and  increase  the  usefrdness  of  the  Oenesee  Farmer,  we  olTer  the 
following  Uberal  premiums  to  the  friends  of  Rural  ImproTement 
who  may  interest  themseWes  in  obtaining  us  subsoribezs. 

FiWHiwma  to  IhdlTldiuJs. 


1st.  TWENTY  Dollars,  fai  Agrioultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  largeit  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  dub 
Iffiees.  befbre  the  ISth  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce 
the  successful  competitors  in  the  May  numbw. 

2d.  FIFTEEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultaral  Books,  to  the  penon 
who  Shan  send  us  the  second  highest  list,  as  above 

8d.  TEN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shaU 
send  us  the  third  highest  list,  as  abore.  ^  ^  "" 

iBwder  to  make  the  dreulation  of  the  books  more  geneiat,  and 
.  ^f*?^  •V^  *^  **'*•*•  W»««*»  of  Ww  Farmer«»r  their  exertions 
in  lU  behaU;  we  wiU  give  to  those  not  entltted  to  any  of  the  aboTC 
premiums, 

1st.  To  erenr  person  who  sends  us  SixTcmt  subscribers,  at  our 
dub  terms  of  three  ehillinge  each,  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Practical 
Agrtottlture,  (paper  cotct)  Cole's  Disease  of  Aoimals,  American 
Fnrft  Book,  or  any  otter  good  Agricultural  work  ralued  at  Fifty 


1^  ^J7^  I!^^.^^^  ^  TwBHTT-Feun  snbseribeie.as 
abore,  Norton's  Elements  of  Sdentlflc  Agriculture,  Allen's  Domes- 
tte  Animals,  Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener,  Johnston's  Lectures  on 
rractieal  Agriculture,  (nicely  bound.)  or  any  other  Agricultural 
work  valued  at  Serenty-flTe  cents. 

8d.  To  My  parson  ordering  THiarr-Two  copies  of  the  Fannr, 
The  iUneriean  Farm  Book,  Thomas'  Fruit  Guitarist,  The  Amerii 
oan  Shepherd,  or  any  other  good  Agricultural  work  which  sells  at 
One  Dollar. 

*ft;  5"  ^.^J*"'  Johnfton»s  Agricultoxal  Chemistry,  Bousdn- 
nult's  Rural  Economy,  Downing^  Fruits  k.  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer* 
lea,  orany  oth«r  book  or  books  valued  at  One  Dollar  and  Smy 
cents. 

For  Infer  nnmbsam,  books  given  at  nbont  the  same  proportion 

Comnty  tmA  Town  VtmmSLum». 

^  ^  Aid  M  mnch  as  posdble  hi  estabUsUng  Coun^  and  Town. 
Agricultural  Libraries,  we  offer  the  foUowTng  premiums,  which 

^  ???i!?*  ?'*i°  ^*  "'*•  generd  estabUdunent  of  Agricultu- 
ral Libraries  In  the  Towns  and  Counties. 

>  JS-  ^^•.f^^L'K***  •"  Agricultural  Library  worth  FIFTT  DOL- 
LARS, to  the  County  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of 
Uie  Geneeee  Farmer  U  Uken  by  the  16th  of  April  next.    This 

Ifai^.il  iL^'^ii!.*-^^"*^  Agriculturd  Library  under  the 
•are  of  the  Agricuttnral  Sode^. 

V  ^'  ^^*55^?r'**?,^"**^  thegfeateet  nmnberof  copies  Is  ta- 
ken,  an  Anleultnral  Library  worth  THIRTY  DOLLARS,  to  be 
aH  ••,*•."  AgricuKural  Library,  under  the  care  of  ^  Town 
Agxtoultttral  Modety,  If  one  is  establidied,  if  not,  under  the  care 
or  aoBM  parKMi  or  peMons  appointed  by  the  sbbraibert  them- 


As  the  above  premhnns  will  probably  be  taken  hi  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to  give  our  friends  in  other  States  an 
equd  chance  In  the  oompetition,  we  offer  the  same  premiums  to 
the  Counties  and  Towns  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
thus:  ^ 

1st.  To  the  Oouni9  out  of  the  State  *>/  JTms  York  hi  which  the 

GMcest  nnmber  of  copies  of  our  paper  is  taken,  an  Africuitural 
branr  worth  FIFTY  DOLLARS!^^  ^ 

2d.  To  the  TWn  out  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  In  wMch  the 
C«*t«f  ■amber  is  taken,  an  Agrioultural  Library  worth  THIR- 
TY  DOLLARS. 

IiTDiviDUAu  Will  veedve  the  premiums  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled,  for  their  individual  benefit  as  a  compensation  for  their 
personal  exertions,  and  the  number  they  send  wiU  be  credited  to 
the  Towns  and  Counties  where  the  papers  are  Sitnt.  so  that  the 
premiums  to  indlriduds  wiU  not  at  aU  hiterfore  with  the  Town 
and  County  premiums. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  wUl  be  frimlshed.  If  desired, 
and  oounted  the  same  as  new  snbeeribers. 

09-  That  aU  Post-. Masters,  Lood  Agents,  and  Subscribers, 
wherever  the  Farmer  cireuiates,  may  have  a  lUr  and  equd  chance 
to  obtain  the  Premiums,  trmeUng  agonte.  foel^dore^  reeidtnu  of 
Rocheeler^  and  all  city  hookeellere  are  not  induded  In  our  offer,  ex- 
cept the  offer  of  books  for  a  definite  namber,  (16^  94,  82,  Ice.) 

We  shall  keep  a  correct  aeeonnt  of  the  subseribers  sent  by  eaeh 
person,  county  i^nd  town.  In  the  March  and  April  nnmbera  of 
the  Farmer  we  will  publish  a.  statement,  so  that  all  may  know  the 
prospect  of  success,  and  act  accordingly.  In  the  May  nnmber  we 
shdl  announce  the  premiums. 

Librwriee  and  BoeA*  wUl  be  fiorwacded  per  order,  fanmediatdy 
after  the  announcement,  and  persms  or  societies  can  sdeot  tMr 
own  books,  or  leave  the  sdeotion  to  us. 

Cr>>  Spedmen  numbera,  show-bills,  ke.,  sant  to  all  poat-pald 
applicants.  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Subscription  mon- 
ey, If  properly  endosed,  may  be  mailed  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher. 


OS   AGRlCITI/rUBXB,  dte^  An^ 

For  SaU  at  the  Office  of  tfu  Farmer, 
The  PuUiiherof  the  F&rmsk  keeps  oonstantiy  on  hand  a  lane 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  vduable  works  pertdninir  to 
Agriculture,  Horticttltore,  and  Rurd  and  Domestic  Economy, 
wnioh  WiU  be  soM  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  The  names  and  DiinM 
of  a  portion  of  tUoooks  are  annexed:        ^"•'*™*««P»««» 

American  Agriculture,  by  Allen.    $1. 

American  Farm  Book.    $1. 

American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Brown,    fil. 

American  Shepherd,  by  MorrelL    $1. 

American  Veterinarian,  by  Cde.    60  oents.x 

Buell^s  Farmer'a  Companion.    76  cents. 

Bulst's  Kitchen  Gardener.    75  cents. 

Chaptd's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    60  eenti 

Coleman's  Continentd  Agricultttxn.    SL 

Completo  Fanner.    $1. 

Cole's  Amf  rican  Fruit  Book.    60  cents. 

Domestic  Aalmals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  76  ois. :  paper,  60  etc 

Downlng's  Fhiits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Ameriwu    siwi 
Downin^'s  Landscape  Oardeningp    |S  60. 
Essay  on  Manures.    25  cents . 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand-Book.    91 
Farmer's  Mannd. 

Gardener's  Farmer's  Dictionary.    $1  60. 
Home  Doctor.    26  cents. 
Horse  Doctor.    85  cents. 

Hone's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    28  c«nt«. 
Johnson's  Agriculturd  Chemistry.    $125. 
Johnson's  Dictionanr  of  Oaidening  $1 76 
Kirby  &  Spencer's  Entomology.    |2. 
Knowlson's  Completo  Farrier,  or  Horse  Doctor.    25  cents. 
Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden.    9I  25. 
Uebgig's  Agriculturd  Chemistiy,  (new  edition.)  $1;  pi^er,  76  9U, 
Liebgig's  Agriculturd  and  Anhad  Chentatry,  rwunphlet  edi- 
tions.]   25  cento  each. 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden,   fl  28i 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.    fl. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manud.    $1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agricnltuft.    60  oenti. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.    76  cento. 
Rurd  Economy,  by  Boussingault.    9I  25. 
Sdentific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.    76  centi 
Stoble  Economy,  by  Stewart,    fl. . 
The  Bhd  Fander.    60oento. 
Treatiae  on  MQch  Cows.    88oenta. 
Trees  of  America.    04. 
Youatt  on  the  Pig.    76  cents. 

V  These  books  can  be  safdy  fimrarded  by  mftfl  to  any  part  of 
theeoontry. 

OC^  Orders  fhm  a  distnnoe  will  reeelve  vtnmpl  aMeutioii,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  Mail  or  EcyresB  as  I 


and  HorOevltwrnl  Jam 
Slold  mmI  Oeurdlon 

UPWARDS  of  ono  hundred  Unds  of  Plows,  and  a  eorrsspon^ng 
variety  of  dl  other  Implementa  for  the  termer,  planter,  and 
gardner;  ambraelng  the  lai^^  and  most  completo  assortment  to 
be  fbnnd  In  the  United  States.  Also.  FIdd  and  Garden  Seeds— a 
large  and  viaried  assortment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  K  CO., 

August,  1850.      (8otf-n]       180  and  lia  Walar  •!.,  New  Yodc. 
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Fanaitlo  FuoKi of  th«  Farm, 10 

Proper  time  for  FelUiigTiabari 11 

A  National  Poison, 12 

Prof.  JohoBton's  view  of  American  Agriculture, 13 

State  and  Proepecta  of  Agrionltnre  in  CaUAmila, 14 

KarmorB,  Sare  the  Waah  of  the  Barn-yard, 16 

The  Hen  Ferer, .16 

Iw^uiRiRa  AztD  AniwKHs. — Uotm  Rakes,. 17 
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To  Raise  Water  with  the  Syphon,. 18 
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TouTH's  DKrAaTMBNf— Wooden  of  Vegetation,  fce.,. 29 
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MOKTfCULTUIUL  DCFABTMKlfT. 

Management  of  SmaH  Oardens, 23 

Dahlias, ,34 

The  Plum  as  a  Pyxnmldal  Ti«e^ 29 

Exhibition  of  Fmlts ;  Aeknowledgements, 25 

TreUises  for  CUmUng  or  Twtnlng  Plants, 28 

The  AmerleaD  Summer  Peanoain, 27 

Chaamontel  Pear. 27 

Stntwherxtei ;  Somll  Esperlments, 27 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Thb  OwnLrBvitomo  sukctbd  roa  thr  Woblds  Faib. 
Fire  EngraTtngs  Hlostratlng  the  Fnngl  of  the  Farm,  10,  U 

A  «  Patent  Rooster,". .  .  7? 7.  .7  16 

Shanghai  Hen, 16 

RerolTing  and  Wire  Tooth  Horie  Rakes, 17 

Commeneing  a  Setacment  in  the  Woods 20 

First  Sommer  at  the'  Settlement, 21 

Four  Plans  for  Trellises  for  Climbing  Plants, 28 

American  Summer  Peannsln  Apple, 27 

Three  EngraTings  showing  how  the  Ladies  ean  make 

chairs, 48 

Cottage  Co«ieh,  to  be  made  at  home, 28 

Century  Plant, 29 


MjOKgtM  A  IVUmn,  Dentists, 

OFFICE,  eomer  of  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  streets,  second 
storr,  beg  leaTe  to  Inform  their  friends  and  all  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  first  class  of  operations  upon  the  teeth,  that  they 
have  again  associated  themselves  together,  and  are  in  every  way 
prepared  to  Insert  teeth  on  gold  plate,  from  one  to  an  entire  set, 
or  repair  the  decayed  naturu  organs,  with  g«Ad  flUings,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  during  life. 

To  the  Profession  they  would  say.  they  have  a  large  assortment 
of  Aloock  8  Mineral  Teeth,  Gold  Plate,  Spiral  Springs,  and  quan- 
tities of  Morgan's  Prsmium  Gold  FoU,  constantly  on  hand. 

Orders  by  mail  filled  at  sight. 

They  can  sell  Teeth  30  per  cent.  lesi  than  they  can  be  bought 
sisewhore  in  the  city 

Specimens  of  their  Plata  Work  can  at  an  Omes  he  seem  at  their 
oOloe. 

03^  Just  received  a  laige  stock  of  Aicoek's  premium  gum  and 
single  Teeth,  which  th^  are  sslUng  at  New  York  prices. 
A.  A.  MORGAN.                                     E.  F.  WILSON, 
to-  Offloe,  comer  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  streets. 
Rochester,  November  1. 1850. 

Miner**  Bee   litre. 

THIS  beautifol  and  highly  valuable  practical  Rive,  Is  unsnr> 
passed  by  any  other  in  the  United  Stotes.  The  Rights  are 
In  pamphlet  form,  with  full  engravings,  shd  ample  directions  to 
make  it.  Price* 92  only  :  sent  by  mail  to  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  positively  the  only  liive  of  real  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL,  3S0  pp., 
85  fine  enmvlngs  ;  the  most  popular  work  ever  published  on  the 
culture  of  bees.  Price  ^1  ;  sent  by  mail  also.  Address  to  this 
offloe,  potl'pmd. 

Gen.  Farmer  Offlce,  Rochester,  June,  1850. fp-tf] 

TO    FARSIKRg. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  RRD  ROOT  SEED  AT  MT  O'L  BULL. 

M.  F   REYNOLDS,  manufacturer  of  Linseed  Oil,  Whito  Li«d  In 
Oil,  Sash,  l>eon,  and  BUnds,  Stained  and  enameUed  Glass ; 

▲HO  DEALKR  111 

Paints,  Ofls,  Varnish,  Oine,  Brushes,  Ice;  French,  EngUsh,  and 
Aaeriaan  Rate,  Crown,  and  Sheet  Glass,  French  White  Look- 
ing Glass  Plates,  fco.,  17  Buffolo  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

O.    B.    SCOTT, 

Local  and  TravelUng  Newspaper  and  JPaiodieal  AgenL 

PIBRRBPONT  MANOR,  JBFF.  CO.,  N.  T« 

OQh  Mr.  Soott  will  take  subsoriptloos  for  tbs  OeMtee  Famier. 


The  Practical  and  Scientific  Fhmur^g  Oim  Paper, 
THE    GENESEE    FARMER, 

A  MOITTHLT  JOURITAL  OF 

AGRigULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

lUJVSTBATK)  WITH  HUMBaOUS  KIVOaAVmOt  Of 

Fsorm  Buildings,  Domestio  AnimaVt,  Implements,  Fruits,  Aeo. 
VOLUMB   ZH,   FOR   186L 

DANIEL  LEE  k  JAMES  VICE,  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Oonductor  of  Horticultural  Department 

Iff  issniDff  a  Prospectus  for  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  Fanner,  the  Publisher  flatten  himself  that  it  is  too 
widely  known,  too  extensively  circulated,  and  too  well  read, 
to  rendo^*  it  necessary  to  state  at  length  the  desi^  of  the 
work.  Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of 
its  value,  and  those  unacquainted  with  it  are  requested  to 
examine  its  pages. 

We  number  among  our  Contribators,  hundreds  of  the  beat 
Practical  Farmers  in  the  country,  and  oor  readers  have 
through  our  pagea,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  roan  can  read  any  number  we  issue, 
without  receiving  some  useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  crops,  stock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  tlutn  the 
price  of  the  volume.  The  Gcnbsce  Farmer  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  Agricultural  Journal  published  in  America.  Our 
TW£NTY  THOUSA."«lD  SUBSCRIBERS  pbceus  ahead 
of  all  other  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enables  us  to  furnish 
a  paper  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Tlwee  or  Four  Shillings,  equal 
to  any,  both  in  value  and  beauty*  That  we  have  done  this 
thus  far,  our  friends  and  readers  will  bear  us  witness.  But  we 
intend  more  fully  to  accomplish  this  in  the  volume  for  1851. 
The  Genesee  Parmer  is  truly  the  Practical  and  8cietUifie 
Farmer's  Oan  Paper  I  It  will  continue  to  be  edited  by  the 
old  Editors,  assisted  by  a  host  of  the  best  practical  Farmers, 
Gardeners  and  Horticulturists  in  the  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  let  of  January, 
1851.  It  will  bo  published  in  the  best  style,  as  heretofore^— 
on  HAED80ME  and  clear  ttpe  and  superior  ptiper.  The 
volume  will  be  appropriately  illultratei>— containing 
numerous  and  expensive  Engravings  of  Farm  Buildings, 
Improved  Imj>UmefitSf  Domestic  ArikmalSf  choice  FVmts^  Fiow- 
ers,  Shrubs,  Upc  (tTEach  number  will  contain  TWENTY- 
FOUR  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGP^S  1  making  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  of  about  300  pages,  (with  Title  Page,  Ix^ 
dex,  &c.,  suitable  for  binding,}  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  improvement  of  both  the  Mhid^JiA 
the  Soilf  the  Farmer  seeks  to  advance  the  Rural  interesu 
of  the  country,  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Axriculture  to 
iu  proper  position.  To  accomplish  this,  it  has  labored  long 
and  faithfully,  and  not  without  some  success.  Its  position 
as  the  cheapest,  and,  at  least,  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
journals  m  the  country,  is  fully  establiehed,  and  we  confi- 
dently ask  for  it  diat  support  which  it  merits  irom  the  Farm* 
ers,  Gardeners  and  Fruit  Oulturists  of  the  U.  States.  Grat^ 
ful  for  the  unexampled  patronage  alreadjr  extended  to  the  Fai^ 
mer,  we  solicit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  its  friends 
and  readers  to  increase  the  circulation  and  thus  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  cheapest  Agricultural  Magaxine  ever  offered 
to  the  American  Public.  We  invite  all  who  feel  thci  impo^• 
tant^  of  sustaining  this  work,  and  extending  its  usefulnesa, 
not  only  to  subscribe  tbemselres,  but  introduoe  it  to  the 
patronage  of  their  friends. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Tear,  In  AdT«noe« 

Five  Copies  for  $2 ;  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  aiid  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rote. 

(O*  All  aubacriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subsoribers. 

OQh  Fost-Mastkm,  AoEiVTt,  and  all  friends  of  improvemsnt,  are 
respcotfuUy  solicited  to  ohtidn  and  forward  suhsoriptions. 

Snbsoription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (pott* 
paid  or  free,}  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

DANIBIi   laEB, 

Deeember,  1849.  Rochester.  iVew  York 

Osiy  and  Straw  Gattera.. 

I  HATE  on  hand  Fifty  of  the  best  Straw  and  Hay  Cutters  thai 
are  made  in  this  country.  The  frames  are  all  of  White  Oak, 
knives  spiral,  and  out  on  raw-hide  rollers.  Price  from  t8  60  to  $U. 
Call  at  the  Seed  and  Tool  stores  of  JAMES  P«  FOOO. 

Nos.  12  and  l^'Fkont  si. 
Rochester,  Nov.  1, 1850. [11-StJ 

STBEBOTTPan  BT  JBWCTT,  THOMAa  AlID  OO^  BOrPALO,  B.  T. 


It  ITatonl  and  Uitfol  psnolt  of  Mtn. 


fOL  in. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  T.— FEBRUARY,  1851. 


NO. 


oir  TXTTsMiaa  Domsno 

In  ui  idmireble  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mr.  Mscfts  of  Bngttnd,  mjb  :  "  I  believe  it  ii  the 
greu  qutntity  of  stoclc  kept  UiKt  enableB  the  Lolhian 
fanner  to  compete  ftt  «o  great  &  distance  with  the 
BOuth-country  farmer  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  Btill 
greater  quantity  of  Etock  kept  bj  Hr.  HcCdi>i>oi:h, 
of  Auchneaa,  that  enabled  him  to  surpaa*  the  Lothian 
farmers.  Mr.  Lawes  has  shown  moat  indisputably, 
in  bis  admirable  papers  in  the  Royal  Agnculturai 
Society's  Journal«,  that  we  can  produce  manota 
cheaper  and  better  by  feeding  stock  than  by  pur- 
chasing guaoo." 

The  economical  production  of  beef,  pork,  and  mut' 
ton,  and  thereby  securing  a  large  increase  of  manure, 
ia  an  object  of  the  first  importance  on  every  well 
managed  farm.  A  great  many  cultivators  in  this 
country  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  Is  quite  as  easy  to 
consume  and  finally  exhaust  the  fertilising  elements 
in  the  subsoil,  by  deep  Iilla««  and  selling  all  the 
crops,  as  It  is  to  impoverish  the  surface  soil  by  ebi 
low  pkiwing  and  sending  the  cream  of  the  land 
distant  mariets.  Both  practices  ara  port  and  parcel 
of  the  same  unwise  svetem  of  agriculture.  Each 
cable  foot  of  the  readers  soil  will  weigh  100  pounds 
on  an  average — some  more,  some  less — exclusive  of 
water  or  moisture.  If  it  containa  one  part  in  I6t)0 
of  potash,  it  is  better  in  that  regard  than  the  average 
of  land  twenty-five  years  in  cultivation.  As  (here 
are  1600  ounces  in  100  pounds,  of  course  a  fair  soil  | 
contains  but  an  ounce  of  potash  in  a  cubic  foot ;  and 
of  this  not  over  a  dram,  or  tlie  eighth  of  an  ounce,  is 
available  for  any  one  crop^  or  perhaps  for  any  five, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  seven-eighths  of  this 
alkali  exists  in  the  same  condition  in  the  earth  that 
potash,  soda,  and  lime  occupy  in  window-glaas,  t.  e., 
it  eiietk  in  the  shape  of  an  insoluble  silicate  of  pot- 
ash. Now,  it  matters  not  nhst  food  Is  fed  to  ani- 
ntals,  very  little  of  the  potash,  and  less  of  the  soluble 
silica  tahen  out  of  the  soil  in  such  food,  remains  in 
Uie  syiitem.  These,  and  other  earthy  elements  of 
crops,  appear  in  the  droppings  or  excrete,  and  can 
be  restored  to  the  ground  whence  they  were  extracted. 
But  if  a  dram  of  potash  is  sent  to  market  in  hay,  po~ 
tatoes,  grain,  or  other  products,  from  each  cubic  foot 
of  soil,  or  if  it  be  wasted  at  home,  how  is  the  farmer 
to  replace  that  quantity  Jjf  alkali  in  every  cubic  foot 
of  his  impoverished  fields  1  Very  few  of  our  readers 
have  any  just  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
I    the  raw  material  of  human  food  and  raiment. 


Mr.  Hbchi  says  that  a  million  tons  of  oil-cake  are 
iported  Into  Bngland  everr  year ;  and  in  a  recent 
debate  in  Parliament,  on  the  question  of  allowing 
the  out-going  tenant  a  fair  compensation  for  unex- 
pended manure  applied  to  land,  it  was  decided  by  a 
vote  of  the  House,  that  the  manure  made  from  a  ton 
of  oil-cske  is  worth  half  the  cost  of  the  cake.  A 
motion  to  regard  the  manuro  hiade  by  grain  at  half 
the  cost  of  the  grain,  was  first  carried,  then  re-con- 
sidered and  lost.  We  should  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  both  of  the  above  questions  —  denying 
the  right  of  anv  tenant  or  landlord  to  remove  more 
of  the  earthy  dements  of  bread  and  meat  from  the 
soil  than  he  applied  to.  it  The  natural  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth,  whether  the  estate  be  entailed  or  not, 
lieiongB  to  no  one  generation  exclusively  ;  therefore, 
to  rob  the  earth  of  its  phosphorus,  potash,  magnesia, 
soda,  and  chlorine,  is  an  obvious  wrong  which  can 
be  justiGed  only  on  the  ground  of  an  immediate  and 
pressing  necessity. 

It  is  now  the  great  business  of  American  canals, 
railroads,  river,  lake,  and  foreign  commerce,  to  con- 
vey to  distant  markets  the  raw  material  of  cotton, 
grain,  and  provisions,  drawn  from  one  hundred  million 
acres  of  virgin  soil.  When  our  turn  comes  to  seek' 
a  million  tons  of  oil-cake  worth  015  a  ton  for  manure, 
where  shall  we  find  it  1  So  long  oe  our  subsoiid 
abound  in  the  elements  of  wheat  and  cotton,  deep 
plowing,  Bubsoiling,  and  growing  clover,  will  bring 
them  to  the  surface  ;  hut  aHer  the  bone-earth  and 
potash  are  finally  consumed  in  staples  sent  to  the 
sea-board,  or  are  dissolved  by  tillage  and  washed  into 
creeks,  rivers,  and  lakes — ickaf  then  ?  Then,  and  we 
fear  not  before,  we  shall  begin  to  fatten  neat  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  in  a  way  to  save  every  particle  of 
their  droppings,  by  feeding  them  on  opea  floors  with 
a  tight  basement. 

Speaking  of  this  open-floor  and  cellar  arrangement, 
Mr.  Mbchi  remarks:  "Experience  has  taught  me, 
and  will  teach  others,  in  order  to  succeed  in  farming, 
we  must  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  meut  on 
our  farms  than  at  present,  and  at  less  cost.  In  order 
I  to  do  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consume  a  large 
I  portion  of  the  straw  of  the  farm,  cut  into  cba^  and 
cookilioilh  meal  and  ground  oil-<ake.  We  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  usual  cattle-bedding,  and  must  find  a 
substitute.  Having  practlceJ  the  system  retlier  ex- 
lAnsively,  I  will  communicate  to  yuu  the  details  ; 
observing  that  although  attended,  as  every  Eyslero 
must  be,  with  ccrtaA  disadvantages,  the  balance  of 
I  benefit  is  sufficiently  considerable  t»  induce  me  tj 
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continue  and  extend  it.  The  quantity  of  stock  I  now 
have  on  boards  (slats)  is,  100  lambs,  60  sheep^  60 
calves,  30  bullocks,  10  cows,  and  200  pifirs.  I  measured 
the  hoofs  of  the  various  animals,  and  arranged  mj 
openings  accordingly.  For  bullocks,  the  space  be- 
tween the  slats  or  boards  is  1{  inches  ;  sheep^  1^ 
inches  ;  pigs,  ditto  ;  small  pigs  and  lambs,  1  inch  ; 
calves.  If  inches. 

"  One  can  not  too  highly  appreciate  the  system  on 
heavy  lands,  whore  animals  can*  not  be  profitably 
folded  during  winter.  The  area  allowed  to  each 
animal  and  its  feeding  apparatus,  is  thus  : 

Biipwflelal  ftet. 

Small  sheep, 8 

Large    do 10 

Small  buIIockB, 90  to  40 

Large      do 50to60 

Small  pigB, 6  to   8 

.   Large  do 9toll 

<<  Very  much  depends  on  the  season  and  weather. 
In  cold  weather,  pigs  and  bullocks  can  scarcely  be 
packed  too  close,  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  them 
to  lie  down  comfortably.  Sheep  require  a  little  more 
room  and  ventilation.  In  fact  it  requires  a  nice  ob- 
servation to  adjust  the  ventilation  and  temperature. 
This  is  best  done  by  a  thermometer,  because  our  own 
feelings  are  not  always  a  sufficient  criterion.  Every 
cattle  shed  should  feel  as  comfortable  and  warm  as  a 
drawing  room.  The  opening  for  ventilation  should 
be  at  the  highest  point.  My  bullocks  are  groomed 
daily  by  a  boy,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is.  The 
cost  is  about  one  farthing  a  head  per  week,  and  I  am 
sure  it  pays.  [Pays  the  owner  of  th^  cattle,  but  not 
the  boy.]  Before  I  leave  the  open  boards,  I  should 
say  that  the  bars  or  ])lanks  may  be  either  of  straight 
yellow  deals  [pine]  or  straight-grained  hard  wood. 
The  latter  are  to  be  preferred  for  heavy  animals,  as 
they  wear  off  the  edges  of  deals.  I  should  say  that 
we  never  sweep  the  floor  ;  but  the  animals  are  per- 
fectly clean.  Of  course  the  manure  is  taken  out  at 
once  to  the  field,  without  the  interventional  expense 
of  a  double  carting,  shooting,  or  turning  over  a  dung 
heap.  The  effect  on  the  crops  is  unmistakable.  I 
am  quite  sure  tiie  system  is  very  advantageous.  It 
is  true  we  like  a  soft  bed,  and  so  do  animals ;  but  our 
medical  advisers  recommend  ia  hard  one. 

<*  There  is  a  powerful  development  of  muscles  on 
boards — so  much  so,  that  with  fattening  pigs  not 
bred  on  boards,  I  have*  found  some  of  them  get  capped 
hocks.  It  is  surprising  how  fast  you  may  fatten 
your  pigs  on  these  floors.  They  find  it  inconvenient 
to  run  about,  so  divide  their  time  between  eating  and 
sleeping — a  most  agreeable  operation  for  the  account 
book.  My  old  bailiff  admits  that,  on  the  turning-out 
system,  two-thirds  of  ifay  farm  would  be  required  to 
feed  my  animals  ;  now  they  make  shift  with  one- 
third.  If  you  desire  a  good  appetite  for  your'ani- 
mals,  turn  them  out  in  the  cold  for  exercise.  On 
asking  the  boy  how  they  got  on,  he  replied  :  <  Oh, 
sir,  they  get  on  properly  well  now,  they  come  in  so  i 
hungry.'  This  settled  the  question  in  my  mind ;  ' 
but  those  who  doubt  the  facts,  con  make  experiments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  animals  are  •  perfectly 
healthy  on  these  boards.  Considering  the  confine- 
ment and  heat,  this  rather  surprises  me^  especially 
with  pigs  fed  entirely  on  meal  ;  for  the  ammonia  or 
efiluvia  from  under  tliem,  is  powerful  enough  to  dis- 
color paint.  The  great  difficulty  I  find,  is  in  getting 
a  proper  fixer  of  ammonia.  I  have  used  sulphuric 
acid,  ashes,  and  various  matters,  #ith  a  certain  effect. 
I  hope  the  Irish  peat  charcoal  will  not  be  too  dear ; 


I  have  a  ton  coming  on  trial.  After  all,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  common  salt,  or  the  common  dried 
clay,  is  the  cheapest  fixer,  and  I  have  used  a  irreat 
deal." 

Well  dried  and  finely  pulverized  clay  is  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  absorbents  of  the  gases  from  the 
dung  heap.  In  preparing  nightsoil  for  transportation, 
the  Chinese  have  used  dried  clay  for  unknown  ages. 
To  escape  the  attacks  of  flies,  which  in  summer  are 
very  troublesome  to  cattle,  Mr.  Mechi  keeps  bis 
stables  dark.  He  says,  <^if  you  have  ten  million  of 
flies,  not  one  will  bite  in  the  dark."  Mr.  M.  has  a 
steam  engine  for  grinding  coarse  grain,  cutting  straw 
and  tumeps,  and  steaming  food. 

Of  course,  if  all  farmers  were  to  g*  extensively 
into  the  production  of  meat,  the  market  would  soon 
be  overstocked  and  the  article  become  valueless  ;  but 
there  is  little  danger  of  such  a  result.  It  is  too  easy 
to  skin  the  soil,  as  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  are 
slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tongues  alone,  for 
many  to  engage  in  any  system  of  farming  which  re- 
stores in  mannre  as  much  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
as  is  removed  in  crops.  To  purchase  oil-cake  or 
guano  enough  to  form  100  bushels  of  wheat  or  com 
tor  every  100  sold  off  the  farm,  is  a  policy  not  soon 
to  come  into  general  favor  in  this  countly.  Bot  after 
the  virgin  earth  has  parted  with  the  raw  material  for 
making  bread  and  meat,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  then 
we  shall  begin  to  consider  the  supreme  folly  of 
wasting  fertilizers  enough  every  year,  as  we  now  d0| 
to  form  one  thousand  million  bushels  of  com.  This 
immense  loss  is  not  likely  to  be  any  less  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years  ;  and  it  will  tell  most  against 
the  deepest  tilled  land,  which  now  yields  the  best 
crops,  provided  their  earthy  elements  are  not  restored 
to  it.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  each  cubic  foot 
of  soil  contains  an  unlimited  quantity  of  honeSf  or  the 
material  to  form  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  to  be 
ever  extracting  phosphate  of  lime  in  grass,  grain, 
roots,  cotton,  hemp^  sugar-cane^  and  tobacco^  and 
sending  these  products  off  the  farm,  must  inevitably 
consume  all  the  bone-earth  in  the  soil,  within  the 
reach  of  any  cultivated  plants.  Whatever  minerals 
American  soils  lose  by  leaching  and  in  crops,  must 
some  day  bo  restored  to  it,  if  not  from  Great  Britian, 
from  the  great  deep^  or  some  other  source.  Wo  can 
no  better  afR)rd  to  cultivate  100  acres  to  grow  1000 
bushels  of  wheat,  than  the  farmers  of  England  can. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  attempt  to  increase  our 
average  crops  to  twice  the  quantity  per  acre  now  har- 
vested ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  augmenting  the 
fertility  of  wheat  fields  ;  and  how  can  this  be  efi^ted 
better  than  to  pass  grain,  roots,  and  grass,  through 
meat-producing  machinery  —  selling  the  meat,  and 
adding  the  manure  to  the  land  that  needs  it  1 

The  diflerent  results  obtained  by  feedinfr  corn  to 
hogs  and  neat  cattle  in  different  parts  of'  the  United 
States,  are  quite  curious  and  instructive.  We  have 
before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  £.  Dooob,  of  Potosi, 
Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  who  says  :  '^  In  October 
last,  I  selected  from  my  stock  two  pigs  of  the  same 
age,  and  apparently  alike  thrifty;  one,  however, 
weighed  260  lbs.,  and  the  other  247  lbs.  Immedi- 
ately after  being  weighed,  they  were  put  in  different 
apartments  of  the  same  house,  kept  dry  and  warm, 
and  fed  with  great  care  forty  days,  when  they  were 
weighed  and  slaughtered.  The  heaviest  pig  was 
fed  with  com  meal  mixed  stiff  with  cold  water ;  the 
other  with  shelled  corn,  with  a  plenty  of  pure  water 
to  drink.    The  one  fed  with  meal  consumed  426  lbs., 
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and  gained  63  lbs.  live  weight ;  the  pork  weighed, 
after  dressing,  267  lbs.  The  other  ate  308  lbs.  of 
corn,  and  was  found  to  have  gained  only  33  lbs.  in 
live  weight ;  his  pork  weighed  231  lbs.  By  sub- 
tracting the  pork  weight  from  the  live  weight,  the 
amount  of  onal  is  ascertained,  which  in  this  experi- 
ment proved  a  fraction  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  live 
weight.  If  one-fifth  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
each  pig  gained,  we  then  have  the  true  ^ain  in  pork 
produced,  which  was  6}  lbs.  for  every  66  lbs.  of  com. 
The  pigs  were  a  cross  between  the .  Byefield  and 
Berkshire — the  best  and  most  profitable  breeds.  The 
corn  the  yellow  dent  or  Cleveland,  a  variety  held 
here  in  great  esteem." 

We  confess  the  above  statements,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  question,  surprize  us. 
The  pig  fed  on  dry  corn  ffave  only  a  pound  of  pork 
for  11)  lbs.  of  com.  Had  this  meat  been  made  in 
Georgia,  where  corn  is  now  selling  at  two  cents  a 
poun^  or  at  ^IA2  a  bushel,  it  would  have  cost  23 
cents  a  pound  !  Allowing  the  manure  to  have  been 
one-fourth  the  price  of  the  corn,  (it  is  estimated  at 
two  prices,)  and  still  the  pork  cost  17  cents  a  pound. 
The  other  pig  did  a  little  better  on  meal.  His  pork 
cost  8  lbs.  6  oz.  of  meal  per  lb.,  which  is  too  much 
bv  half  to  have  pork-making  profitable.  Mr.  Hb5ry 
Ejllsworth,  former  Commissioner  of  Patents,  pro- 
duced pork  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  of  meat  to  350  of 
corn  cooked ;  but,  about  five  to  one  is  the  relation 
that  grain  bears  to  the  meat. 

Eight  thousand  circular  letters  from  the  Patent 
Office  have  been  sent  into  every  county  and  parish 
in  the  Union,  besides  being  published  in  a  number 
of  agricultural  journals,  containing  the  following 
among  other  questions:  <<  How  many  pounds  of  beef 
will  1 00  lbs.  of  corn  produce  ?  "  Most  of  the  answers 
come  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  the  quantity 
stated  ranges  from  10  to  20  lbs.  of  beef  for  100  of 
corn ;  the  average  is  about  16.  If  any  reader  of  the 
Farmer  has  any  facts  in  regard  to  feeding  sheep  or 
cattle^  showing  the  yield  of  meat  for  a  known  quan- 
tity of  food,  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  them  for 
publication.  To  produce  food  for  man  and  food  for 
plants  in  the  most  economical  way,  are  the  points 
aimed  at. 


■■^■^>/S^>/N^\^>^b^«— 


PROF.  JOHNSTON  AND  AMBBIOAN  AQBIOTTLTUBB. 


Tub  readers  of  this  journal  saw  in  the  last  number, 
what  an  Englishman,  who  has  made  the  'science  and 
art  of  agriculture  his  professional  study  for  many 
years,  says  and  thinks  of  the  farming  operations  of 
this  country.  Although  Professor  J.  has  fallen  into 
errors  that  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation  in  the 
United  States,  or  among  men  any  where  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  our  government,  a  few  of  which 
we  signalized  by  italics  ;  yet  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  his  account  of  our  bad  husbandry  and  defective 
tillage  to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  our  self-esteem, 
or  creditable  to  a  republic  of  independent  cultivators 
and  owners  of  the  soil.  In  representing  "a//  the 
farmetf  of  Maine  as  bankrupt,^^  and  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  as  printing  a  large  edition  of  Ms  lectures 
and  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  "/or  f^ratuUous  distribuiioa  throughout  the 
senettU  States,''  he  gives  tlie  people  of  England  and 
Scotliand  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  both,  and  expo- 
ses an  inexcusable  ignorance  of  our  government  and 
people.  The  loarnei  professor  may  yet  make  profi- 
table additions  to  his  large  stock  of  knowledge. — 


Were  we  writing  for  a  publication  to  circulate  in 
England,  we  would  notice  these  errors  more  at  length, 
ana  thus  disabuse  the  minds  of  our  readers  and  give 
them  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  country  ;  but  as  the 
errors  are  so  gross  as  to  be  apparent  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, it  will  be  more  profitable  for  us  to  notice  that 
portion  of  Prof.  J.'s  remarks  in  which  we  are  more 
directly  interested.  It  is  better  for  us  to  profit  by 
the  facts,  than  complain  at  the  blunders  of  our  visitor. 

When  the  Prof,  says  that  the  wheat-growers  of 
Great  Britain  have  little  to  fear  from  American  compe- 
tition, he  undoubtedly  gives  expression  to  an  important 
truth.  Europe  is  full  twenty  years  ahead  of  us  in 
agricultural  science  and  schools,  and  the  little  king- 
dom of  Denmark  sent,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
1,320,571  quarters  of  wheat  to  England,  in  1849— 
equal  to  all  that  went  there  in  flour  and  grain  from 
the  New  World.  The  cost  of  sending  wheat  from 
Denmark  to  London  is  but  eleven  cents  a  bushel. 
For  many  years  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  had  4000 
acres  under  cultivation  as  model  and  experimental 
farms,  and  40  college  buildings  filled  with  some  3000 
students  of  afrriculture.  We  learn  from  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  axid  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, that  the  noblemen  of  the  empire  are  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  this  most  im- 
portant national  interest.  In  this  country,  our  nobil- 
ity and  sovereigns  have  successfully  resisted  for  30 
years,  all  attempts  to  foster  the  study  of  mral  economy 
as  a  branch  of  knowledge  as  worthy  of  schools  and 
colleges  as  the  study  of  dead  languages,  to  learn  the 
detid  mythology  of  dead  heathens,  who  have  slept 
quietly  in  their,  graves  for  20  centuries.  Their  idols 
are  worshipped  with  ten-fold  more  zeal  and  devotion 
no^w  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  or  of 
our  Saviour.  With  all  their  literature,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  not  advance  the  art  of  husbanJry 
one  hair's  breadth  in  a  thousand  years  ;  nor  can  we 
do  any  better  so  lonff  as  we  neglect  to  investigate 
and  obey  the  natural  laws  which  God  has  enacted  to 
govern  the  fmitfulness  of  the  earth.  Prof.  Jouivston 
saw  every  where  in  this  country  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  its  farmers  had  little  reverence  for  the 
divine  principles  of  agriculture.  So  long  as  we  per- 
sist in  rebellion  against  the  obvious  laws  of  Provi- 
dence, and  heedlessly  waste  the  elements  of  bread, 
and  meat,  and  clothin|r,  which  we  annually  dig  from 
the  soil,  wise  men  wiU  continue  to  reprove  our  folly, 
and  coming  generations  will  'certainly  reproach  us 
for  our  stupidity.  We  can  not  create  the  Arst  atom 
demanded  by  nature  to  form  a  healthy  potato,  and 
we  know  that  in  twenty-five  years  there  will  be  fifty 
millions  of  human  mouUis  to  be  fe4  three  times  a  day, 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  close  of  this  century, 
one  hundred  millions  to  be  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing.  How  few  realize  tmths  like  these  !  The 
ferry  across  the  Atlantic  is  soon  to  be  so  cheap  that 
a  million  Europeans,  from  the  now  rapid  increase  of 
the  260  millions  on  the  continent  and  British  islands, 
is  the  smallest  number  we  are  annually  to  receive  to 
populate  this  land  of  promise.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  science,  enlarged  statesmanship,  and  a 
wise  sjstem  of  agriculture  were  so  pressingly  needed 
in  America.  Had  the  policy  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident WAsmNGTON  to  Congress  been  adopted,  to 
foster  agriculture  as  the  most  important  branch  of 
national  industry,  tlie  country  would  this  dav  be  a 
thousand  millions  richer  in  property,  and  vastly  bet- 
ter off  in  popular  iigelligence.  To  Wasbikoto:c  as 
a  General,  there  is  going  up  in  the  fe Jeral  metropolis 
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a  monument  which  will  cost  over  a  million,  and  be 
^ye  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height ;  but  to  Wash- 
ington the  farmer,  nothing  is  done  except  to  permit 
the  once  fine  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  to  grow  up  in 
briars,  bushes,  and  pines,  a  harbor  for  wild  beasts. 
All  foreigners  reproach  us  for  our  national  disrespect 
of  the  home  and  the  grave  of  the  "  Father  of  his 
country."  What  with  the  te"n  millions  a  year  ex- 
pended on  the  army,  the  ten  millions  expended  on  the 
navy,  and  the  nearly  twenty  millions  given  to  politi- 
cians, it  seems  extraordinary  that  h  nation  of  farmers 
can  not  afibrd  the  few  dollars  necessary  to  make  the 
estate  of  the  great  and  good  Washington  an  exper- 
imental or  a  model  farm. 

Including  appropriations  of  public  lands  for  the 
children,  grand-children,  and  great  grand-children  of 
those  that  served  with  Gen.  Watnb  in  the  Indian 
wars,  and  in  all  the  wars  since  his  time,  with  slight 
exceptions ;  grants  for  railroads ;  and  money  voted 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government ;  the 
first  session  of  the  present  Congress  expended  #100,- 
000,000.  For  twenty  years  the  writer  has  tried  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  appropriating 
the  whole  national  domain  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
popular  education.  The  proceeds  should  be  expen- 
ded by  each  State  as  the  New  York  Legislature  was 
persuaded  to  apply  its  share  of  the  IT.  S.  surplus 
revenue.  Although  the  landed  security  was  defect- 
ive in  some  counties,  nevertheless  the  four  millions 
received  from  the  national  treasury  will  do  incalcu- 
lable good  after  every  man  who  nobly  aided  in  making 
the  sum  a  part  of  our  common  school  fund,  is  no 
longer  among  the  living.  We  have  urged  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  lands,  in  the  manner  indicated, 
on  legislators  at  the  capitol  of  South  Carolina,  at  the 
capitol  of  Georgia,  at  the  capitol  of  Illinois,  at  the 
capitol  of  New  York,  and  at  the  capitol  of  the  Re- 
public ;  but  it  has  been  like  ^  calling  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep."  Popular  education  is  a  most  unpopular 
measure,  so  far  as  the  wild  lands  of  the  United  States 
are  involved  in  the  question.  The  higher  education 
of  farmers,  so  that  there  might  be  half  as  many  of 
this  class  as  of  lawyers  in  Congress  and  the  civil 
employments  of  government,  has  long  appeared  to  us 
an  object  of  importance. 

The  first  executive  messa^  in  our  history,  that 
contains  the  word  **  manure,"  is  the  recent  one  from 
President  Fillmorb,  which  seems  something  like  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  is  such  a  substance,  and 
that  it  is  worthy  of  a  little  consideration.  Although 
the  importations  of  manure  (guano)  in  1849  reached 
only  11,760  tons,  the  trade  promises  to  be  twice  as 
large  in  the  current  year.  About  ^0,000  worth  of 
this  article  is  sold  per  annum  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  while  there  is  annually  wasted  in  the  same 
District  (1 00,000  worth  of  nightsoil.  We  wanted 
the  trifle  of  9^00  to  experiment  on  several  European 
methods  of  deodorizing  and  drying  this  substance,  in 
order  to  publish  the  results  in  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  Patent  Office  report ;  but  not  a  dollar  could 
be  bad.  President-making,  not  the  best  plan  for 
preparing  and  using  the  food  of  plants,  is  the  leading 
idea  in  Washington.  In  twenty  years  from  this 
time  a  different  feeling  will  exist  in  Cungresa  and 
most  State  Legislatures,  in  reference  to  the  science 
of  rural  economy.  The  careful  study  of  soils,  of  | 
cultivated  plants,  of  domestic  nnimals,  and  rural  • 
af&irs  in  general,  will  some  day  be  as  highly  es-  ' 
teemed  in  this  country,  as  the  study  of  Greek  and  | 
Latin  now  is.    After  a  pretty  thoiVugh  investigation  I 


of  this  subject,  with  advanta|^es  for  reaching  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  enjoyed  by  few,  we  do  not  expect 
that  the  number  employed  in  impoverishing  Ameri- 
can soils  will  diminish  in  twenty -five  years.  The 
improvers  of  arated  land  will  a  littie  more  than  double 
in  that  length  of  time ;  but  the  number  of  poor  farm- 
ers will  remain  nearly  stationary.  We  ought  to  have 
a  National  Agricultural  Society,  to  bring  together 
and  excite  a  cordial  union  in  the  feelings  of  all  agri- 
culturists throughout  the  empire.  The  friends  of 
rural  improvement  measurably  throw  away  their 
labors  bv  isolated  and  independent  efforts.  A  more 
extended  organization,  operating  over  the  whole 
Union,  can  render  the  cause  an  invaluable  service. 
This  would  bring  thousands  of  good  men  true  into 
line,  and  many  sections  which  most  need  waking  up^ 
might  be  reached  by  the  reports  and  proceedings  of 
this  national  association.  It  should  be  Independent 
of  government,  except  Congress  might  aid  in  print- 
ing, as  the  Legislature  of  New  York'  does  for  its 
State  Society.  Without  an  efficient  system,  steadily 
pursued  by  those  that  appreciate  its  benefits,  public 
opinion  can  never  be  brought  up  to  that  high  standard 
of  skillful  farming  which  such  gentlemen  as  Prof. 
Johnston  expect  to  witness  from  our  great  and 
peculiar  advantages.  Instead  of  being  far  behind 
English  and  Scotch  fanners — growing  fifteen  bushels 
of  wheat  where  they  would  harvest  thirty — ^we  should 
excel  all  civilized  nations  in  the  excellence  of  our 
improved  lands,  of  our  crops,  and  our  domestic  ani- 
miUs.  To  achieve  this  distinction,  we  have  only  to 
will  it.  What  is  oar  much  boasted  self-government 
worth,  if  we  can  not  use  it  for  m^ful  as  well  as 
ornamental  purposes  ?  Washinoton,  the  President 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution, 
labored  to  place  agriculture  on  its  true  basis  in  ref- 
erence to  government  patronage;  but,  alas,  his 
countrymen  have  repudiated  his  wisdom  in  this  mat- 
ter. There  are  hundreds  who  ought  to  know  better, 
that  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  foster  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  in  any  way  whatever*  There 
are  still  more  who  admit  the  right  to  act,  bat  4leDV 
the  expediency  of  our  attempting  to  keep  pace  witb 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  the  art  and  science 
of  grain-culture.  If  one  having  a  taste  for  r^ral 
science,  should  undertake  to  dempnstrate  by  analysis 
and  by  practice^  that  one  kind  of  mold  is  really  worth 
ten  times  more  than  another  for  growing  wheat,  (as 
is  the  fact,)  it  would  take  him  a  long  lifetime  to  com- 
municate the  information  to  one-half  of  the  wheat- 
growers  in  the  United  States.  How  could  he  possi- 
bly reach  them  ?  They  neither  see  nor  care  to  see 
any  agricultural  journal ;  they  know  nothing  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  their  transactions,  nor  of  Patent 
Office  reports.  There  are  over  a  million  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  in  this  condition.  How  are  they  to  be 
reached  ?  Only  by  cheap  papers  universally  distrib- 
uted. We  have  been  endeavoring  to  do  our  part  in 
this  respect.  We  furnish  a  paper  so  cheap  that  the 
price  can  deter  none  from  reading  it ;  and  yet  we 
think  the  richest  and  the  ablest  may  peruse  it  with 
profit.  We  also  endearor  to  make  it  attractive  and 
interesting  jto  the  young  ;  and  we  rejoice  at  the  evi- 
dence we  are  constantly  receiving  that  we  are  not 
laboring  in  vain.  There  are  those  who  are  steadily 
laboring  to  improve  themselves  and  their  neighbors, 
by  spreading  agricultural  information,  thus  elevating 
our  system  of  agriculture  ;  and  though  they  may  be 
unknown  to  fame,  they  are  no  less  the  benefactors 
of  their  country. 
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BEES. —No.  6. 


Gilmoeb's  Plan. — ^This  method  coneistfi  in  placing 
the  bees  in  one  common  tenement,  and  feeding  them 
with  a  compound,  or  synip,  Ba»d  to  coat  only  about 
three  cents  a  pound,  which  it  is  contended  the  bees 
elaborate  or  change  into  pure  honey,  even  superior 
to  that  gathered  from  nature's  store-house !  It  is 
also  said  by  the  pretended  discoverer  of  this  system, 
that  three  or  four  swarms  joined  by  him  in  common, 
produced  over  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  the  purest 
surplus  honey  in  one  season,  worth  two  shillings  per 
pound ! 

Now,  it  is  no  new  thing  to  show  that  bees  will 
store  up  large  quantities  of  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  honey,  when  fed  to  them ;  but  it  is  a  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  this  insect,  to  show  that  what  is 
received  into  the  honey  vesicles  undergoes  a  change 
therein,  and  when  deposited  in  the  cells  is  a  diJQTerent 
compound  or  substance  fr|>ra  that  originally  taken  by 
o.*  fed  to  them.  The  gatherings  of  the  honey  bee 
undergo  no  change  whatever  while  passing  from  the 
flowers  of  the  field  to  the  cells  of  the  comb.  If  tlte 
honey  has  any  impurities  or  unpleasant  flavor  in  the 
flowers,  it  has  the  saxne  qualities  after  being  stored 
by  the  bees  —  not  a  whit  the  better  or  worse  for  the 
manner  of  transit.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  honey  from  buckwheat  blossoms  is  ever  dark 
colored  and  of  unpleasant  flavor,  while  that  from 
white  clover  is  transparent  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Again  ;  you  may  feed  bees  whatever  you  please^ 
the  article  fed  to  them  is  precisely  the  same  when 
stored  in  their  cells  as  it  was  before  being  taken  by 
them.  Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  feeding 
syrup  of  sugar i  which  is  the  only  substance  that  they 
will  eat  except  honey,  and  let  him  examine  the  cells 
when  filled,  and  if  he  finds  anything  there  save  the 
identical  syrup  of  sugar,  with  all  its  original  flavor, 
I  wilt  admit  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

There  are  but  two  substances  that  can  possibly 
be  fed  to  bees  to  any  great  extent,  vis :  mLfrgur  made 
into  syrup,  and  kouey.  Mr.  GiLMoaa  must  use  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  articles  to  form  his  com- 
pound. Sugar  is  not  suitable,  since  it  would  not  be 
saleable  in  the  combs.  Honey,  then,  must  be  the 
substance  used.  The  honey  that  is  imported  from 
Cuba  in  casks,  is  worth  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  cents 
per  gallon,  or  from  four  to  five  cents  per  pound. 
This  honey 'bees  will  store  up  greedily :  and  it  is 
what  Mr.  G.  uses,  without  doubt.  Some  article  is 
probably  mixed  with  it  to  partially  destnty  its  iden- 
tity, and  which  perhaps  reduces  the  cost  ta  the  sura 
named  by  Mr.  G« 

The  deception  in  this  business  mainly  lies  in  as- 
serting that  the  article  fed  to  the  bees  is  changed  to 
tlie  purest  and  best  honey.  This  I  contend  is  false, 
and  with  this  the  wh(»1e  theory  tumbles  down ;  for, 
who  would  desire  to  sell  or  to  purchase  so  spurious 
an  article  as  West  India  honey  in  the  form  of  north- 
ern honey-comb  ?  I  also  deny  that  as  much  honey 
as  1200  pounds  was  ever  stored  up  by  three  or  four 
families  of  bees  in  oue  season,  as  surpivs  honey,  even 
when  fed  with  as  much  honey  as  they  could  carry 
away. 

To  be  as  brief  as  possible,  this  system  is  one  of 
the  greatest  humbugs,  in  apiarian  science,  of  the  age. 
Last  spring  a  gentlemen  wrote  me  from  Boston,  en- 
closing an  advertisement  of  one  of  Gilmorb^s  agents 
at  Cambridge,  relative  to  this  system,  and  requested 
my  opinion  thereon.    I  replied,  that  in  the  advertise- 


ment of  seven  lines  there  were  six  falsehoods,  and  I 
named  them.  I  also  authorized  him  to  say  to  ti^d 
agent,  who  was  1L  friend  of  his,  that  if  he  would 
prove  before  any  three  disinterested  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  that  the  compouud  was  any  other  substance 
in  the  main  than  West  India  honey,  I  would  forfeit 
one  kvndred  dollars.  He  declined  the  proposition. 
Some  few  weeks  since,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  the 
.gentleman  who  solicited  my  opinion  as  above,  and  I 
asked  him  how  his  friend  had  succeeded  in  the  sale 
of  GiLMORB^s  system,  and  what  the  result  of  it  was 
with  purchasers.  ^  It  has  proved  a  humbug,"  said 
he,  *^  about  here.  It  appears  to  be  so  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  any  substance  can  be  found  to  feed  to 
bees,  that  will  produce  as  good  or  better  honey  than 
the  flowers  of  the  field — that  it  is  absurd  upon  the 
face  of  it.*' 

In  Mr.  GtLMoas's  pamphlet  of  the  description  of 
his  plan,  he  gives  the  names  of  thirty-three  individ- 
uals who  come  forward  and  attest  by  certificate  that 
they  have  examined  his  system,  tested  the  honey 
made  from  the  syrup,  are  knowing  to  the  fact  of  the 
large  storage  of  honey,  (1200  pounds  by  three 
swarms,)  and  are  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole  statement  as  given  by  Mr.  G.  On  another 
page  he  ffives  the  names  of  thiriy-itoo  persons  who 
he  says  Xas  purchased  Rights,  and  among  which 
there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  men  (men  of  straw) 
who  signed  the  said  certificate !  Now,  if  these  gen- 
tlemen actually  knew  all  that  they  have  certified  to^ 
if  any  such  men  exist,  they  would  have  pledged  the 
coats  upon  their  backs  to  secure  a  Right,  if  they 
could  not  have  done  it  in  any  other  way. 

If  my  remarks  upon  this  system  are  incorrect,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  make  any  retraction  that  the  case 
requires,  on  having  it  shown  to  me  by  gentlemen 
who  have  purchased  Rights  of  Mr.  G.,  that  I  am 
wrong  ;  till  then  I  shall  ^rm  that  all  who  purchase 
Rights,  **  pay  very  dear  for  their  whistle.**  I  make 
these  remarks  solely  oc  the  ground  of  the  public 
good,  in  a  general  course  of  remarks  touching  the 
cukure  of  the  bee,  and  I  feel  bound  to  spealc  out 
freely,  though  my  sentiments  may  conflict  with  indi- 
vidual interests.  T.  B.  Minbr, 

AuAor  of  the  Anierieaa  Bee-Keeper*^  Manual. 

Ctkaon^  Omeida  Co^  J>r.  i\  JaiCy^  1851. 
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cuBnra  hams 

Omr  says,  put  in  a  little  molasses ;  another  says, 
put  in  some  sugar  ;  and  another  says,  if  you  want 
your  pork  to  keep  good,  sprinkle  a  little  pepper  be- 
tween each  laying. 

Now  all  this  is  unnecessary.  Let  any  man  take 
good  salt,  sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  well  with 
it,  and  rub  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  that  the  hams 
may  not  lie  against^he  fresh  wood  ;  then  put  down 
your  hams,  salting  them  well ;  make  brine  enough 
to  cover^  mixing  in  three  ounces  of  saltpetre  to  a  bar- 
rel ;  let  them  lie  in  the  pickle  four  weeks,  and  then 
take  them  out  and  soak  them  three  days  ;  then  hang 
them  up  and  smoke  them,  but  not  tu  death  ;  then  pack 
them  with  8\i^eet  hay,  in  barrels.  In  this  way  they 
will  keep  all  summer,  and  be  sweeter  and  nicer  in 
August  than  any  of  your  sugar  or  molasses  cured 
hams  will  that  I  have  ever  tasted.  Try  it  for  your- 
selves.   J.  B.  C— -Gro^on,  A*.  F.,  /«».,  1851. 

Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  tar  or  lard  put  into  the 
modths  of  cattle,  hoven  from  eating  clover,  will  relieve. 
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ZfiTOHDlC'B    UOWIHO    BUOHUfE. 


The  above  engraving  is  a  repreaCDiation  of  Eetch- 
nm'a  Mowing  Machine.  It  is  not  yet  genertlly 
known  ;  but  we  believe  where  ueed,  has  given  good 
MtiBfaction.  We  saw  it  at  the  last  State  Fair,  and 
have  aeen  it  in  operation,  and  have  heard  but  one 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.  Last  Reason  we  received 
several  letters,  inquiring  where  a  good  moving  ma- 
chine could  be  obtained.  We  took  some  paina  to 
ascertain,  and  published  a  abort  notice  in  the  Farmer. 


On  seeing  this  notice,  our  friend  Gao.  Shuftbr,  of 
Wheatland,  immediatelj  procured  one.  He  made 
Bome  slight  improvements  by  strengthening  some 
weak  pointa,  which  we  believe  has  been  adopted  by 
the  manufacturer ;  and  Mr.  B.  informed  us  last  seni- 
iner,  tliat  he  did  all  his  own  mowing,  and  notliing 
could  tempt  him  to  part  with  it.  We  refer  all  desir- 
ous of  further  iuforniation,  ta  Mr.  S.,  who  no  doubt 
will  be  ploased  to  give  all  necessary  information. 


DEITSHOBS-3    SBLF-BASJIfa    R^AFER. 


Thb  above  cut  represents  a  reaping  machiiie  invented  | 
by  Mr.  Blaon  DisNSMDaB,  of  Brockport,  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  put  into  operation  the  last  harvest.  We  had 
anopportunity  of  examining  this  machine  afewdaya 
since.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  judge  of  the  real 
merita  of  such  implements  without  seeing  them  ia 
operation  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
work  well — at  all  events  it  is  worthy  of  examination. 
Those  who  used  it  in  the  last  harvest,  and  those  who 
saw  it  in  operation,  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms, 
■■  hnth  cnttinir  artd  nikiiur  the  trrain  in  tfia  moat  Der- 


feet  manner.  The  rake  that  diichargee  the  grain 
from  the  machine,  vibrates  crosswise  of  the  platform, 
which  ia  double,  and  the  teeth  extend  up  through 

nvea  in  the  upper  platfomi.  These  teeth  turn 
1  and  run  back  unaer  the  grain,  and  then  raise 
up  and  sweep  it  o^  with  a  quicK  motion,  at  the  right 
side  of  the  machine.  If  Mr.  D.  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  reaping  machine  a  perfect  self-raker, 
which  is  yet  to  be  fully  decided,  he  has  certainly 
made  a  most  important  improvement.  See  advertiee- 
ment  in  thia  oaoer. 
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Jfnqmries   axA  ^natDtra- 


THB   WIRE-WOBM. 


Mbssrs.  Editors:— I  saw  in  your  paper  a  request 
to  know  of  some  plan  for  destroying  or  obstructing 
the  wire-worm,  and  I,  too,  would  be  |lad  to  know 
how  to  destroy  them ;  for  they  have  done  me,  and 
others  in  this  vicinity,  a  deal  of  damage.  I  have 
been  watching  them,  and  have  been  trying  some  ex- 
periments which  may  periiaps  be  of  some  little  value. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  preparing  two  fields  for 
wheat,  and  when  I  began  to  cross-plow,  I  found  my 
fallow  full  of  wire-worms.  I  cast  myself  about  to 
see  what  I  had  better  do,  for  I  thought  that  if  I  put 
in  seed  they  would  destroy  it.  Some  of  mv  neigh- 
bors said  if  I  would  let  it  lay  as  long  as  I  could  before 
sowing,  the  worms  would  disappear  in  a  measure.  1 
did  60,  and  found  they  had  diminished  by  the  time  I 
finished  my  plowing.  My  other  fallow,  which  I  sup- 
posed to  he  full,  1  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with.  I 
got  a  gang  plow,  and  put  it  in  without  crossing, 
thinking  tliat  oy  leaving  the  sod  under  for  the  worms, 
they  would  leave  the  grain  ;  but  they  nearly  spoiled 
both  fields* 

I  had  a  piece  of  oats  on  new  ground,  which  I  pur- 
posed to  put  to  wheat  after  the  oats ;  but  the  worms 
nad  injured  the  oats  very  much,  and  I  told  my  folks 
that  I  should  have  to  ^ive  up  tjiat  piece  anyway,  but 
that  I  would  put  the  ^ow  in  and  see  how  it  looked. 
This  was  in  the  fore  part  of  August.  Soon  after,  I 
began  to  look  for  worms,  and  I  found  them  pretty 
thicl^  mostly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sod  that  had  been 
turned  under ;  and  there  were  not  only  worms,  but 
skins  of  worms,  which  excited  my  curiosity.  On 
inspecting  closely,  1  found  the  skin  slipping  off  of 
some ;  and  when  the  skin  was  off,  they  contracted 
in  length,  and  there  were  legs  and  wings,  and  in  a 
short  time  time  they  were  perfect  bugs  of  a  dark 
bronzed  color,  which  ffrew  darker  and  at  length  be- 
came black.  **  Well,  said  I,  "  there  are  eternal  lots 
of  these  fellows.'^  These  little  black  bugs,  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  are  very  common,  but  I  did 
not.  know  before  that  they  were  produced  by  or  from 
the  worms  ;  but  so  it  is. 

The  next  year  I  was  going  to  put  in  a  piece  to 
wheat,  which  I  knew  was  infestea  with  them,  and 
when  dragging  the  ground,  I  would  stop  and  sit 
down  on  the  drag  to  rest  and  look  for  bugs,  which 
were  to  be  seen  quite  plenty,  looking  for  a  hiding 
place  after  being  disturbed  by  harrowing.  I  had 
noticed  through  Uie  summer,  while  paying  close  at- 
tention to  them,  anxious  to  find  some  way  to  destroy 
them,  that  they  congregated  together,  and  would  get 
under  whatever  they  could,  like  soda,  fiat  stones, 
stocks  of  hay,  barley,  wheat,  he,  A  thought  struck 
me — ^I  would  try  to  bum  them  by  driving  them  under 
bunches  of  straw  and  setting  fire  to  it.  So,  after 
dragging  my  fallow,  I  took  a  chain  and  drew  across 
the  field,  making  lines  seven  paces  apart,  and  set  the 
boys  drawing  straw  and  pitching  a  fork  full  every 
few  feet  on  those  lines.  1  then  took  two  stone- 
boats  lashed  together,  put  a  boy  on  them,  and  drew 
them  along  on  the  mellow  j^round,  between  the  rows 
of  straw,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  bugs  and 
smoothing  the  ground  so  that  there  would  be  but 
little  chance  for  them  to  hide*  I  could  watch  behind 
the  team,  and  see  them,  all  dirt  and  dust,  running  to 
and  fro,  until  finding  the  straw,  they  would  remain 
there*    After  about  a  week  it  looked  likely  to  rain. 


so  we  set  fire  to  the  straw.  After  burning,  1  looked 
in  the  ashes,  and  found  in  a  spot  not  larger  than  my 
hand,  some  forty  or  fifty,  making  quite  a  handful.  I 
then  went  to  the  next  pile,  about  three  paces  ofi^  and 
there  were  as  many  more  of  the  dead  rascals.  — 
"  Good,"  said  I,  <*  we  have  used  up  a  good  lot  of 
them  ;  but  probably  there  are  too  many  left  yet." 
And  so  we  found  it ;  for  they  ate  considerable  of  the 
wheat ;  but  still,  not  enough  to  injure  it  so  much  but 
I  got  a  first  rate  crop  on  the  same  piece  where  they 
completely  destroyed  the  two  last  crops. 

This  fall  we  liave  turned  in  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
rowen  clover,  and  sowed  the  same  piece,  and  they 
have  not  injured  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  on  account  of 
the  clover,  which  furnishes  them  with  food  in  part. 
I  have  another  field  adjoining,  which  has  lain  to 
pasture  three  years,  which  we  plowed  five  times  on 
account  of  the  thistles  ;  and  some  say  that  will  de- 
stroy the  worms ;  but  they  have  eaten  that  piece 
badly.  I  would  like  to  plant  this  piece  to  corn  for 
the  next  crop  ;  and  how  am  I  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  destroying  the  corn  ?  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
think  of  doing  :  it  is,  to  stock  to  clover,  and  to  plas- 
ter the  clover  the  spring  before  planting,  and  get  as 
much  on  the  ground  as  possible,  and  not  'plant  till 
rather  late.  Perhaps  the  worms  will  feed  on  the 
clover,  and  leave  the  com. 

Some  have  had  good  luck  in  turning  in  green 
sward  for  com  ;  but  the  next  crop  catches  it.  If  I 
summer-fallow  after  the  corn,  I  will  try  tlie  straw 
again.  But  if  I  put  in  barley  after  corn,  then  what  ? 
If  straw  should  be  put  on  and  burned  early  in  the 
spring,  before  putting  in  the  barley,  it  might  have  a 
gt)od  effect,  for  the  bugs  are  early  at  work  in  spring, 
and  appear  to  live  on  vegetation  on  the  ground,  while 
their  larvie  feed  upon  the  roots.  ^ 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  sui&red  very  much  by 
them,  and  wonders  why  he  can  not  find  them  when 
he  is  plowing,  and  will  take  a  spade  and  dig  to  see 
where  they  are,  but  they  are  gone.  In  a  few  weeks, 
or  after  the  barley  is  nicely  up  and  growing,  the 
worms  commence  devouring  it  root  and  branch. 
Then  you  may  dig  lots  of  them  with  your  fingers, 
and  many  of  tJiem  not  larger  than  a  cotton  thread. 
As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  pulling  the  bugs  in 
pieces,  they  lay  their  nits  fall  and  spring.  I  have 
seen  several  articles  On  the  subject  of  wire-worms, 
but  none  that  satisfies  me.    S.  R. — Mendon^  JV.  F. 


-^^f^r^^fs^^"^^^' 


PZaBOK    WBBD. 


Messrs.  Eorroas  : — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  R. 
W.  B.,  on  Pigeon  grass,  I  would  five  my  experience. 
Some  years  since,  I  had  a  field  of  four  acres,  which 
had  become  so  we^  seeded  with  pigeon  grass  that  I 
got  only  about  h^Va  crop  of  oats.  The  next  year  I 
plowed  it  soon  after  planting  my  com  ;  in  about  two 
weeks  I  harvested  it ;  plowed  again  about  the  first 
of  July,  and  harrowed  as  before.  The  laat  week  in 
August  r  plowed  again,  and  soon  after  sowed  it  to 
wheat,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  bushels  of  good  wheat.  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  pigeon  grass  on  that  field  since. 
I  had  another  small  field  in  like  circumstances,  which 
I  sowed  to  oats  and  seeded  it,  and  mowed  it  four 
years,  and  then  plowed  it,  and  the  pigeon  grass  was 
as  thick  as  before,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  those  kinds  of  seeds  that  will  not  grow  unles.^ 
near  the  surface,  and  exposed  to  heat  and  light. 
E.  T.^ffayne  Co.,  JV.  F.,  Dec.,  1850. 
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WILD    MUSTARD. 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Farmer,  pa  ere  278, 
a  correspondent  inquires  in  regard  to  Wild  Mustard. 
I  can  answer  in  a  word,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  to  summer  g-rains  within  my  knowledge. 
I  have  lost  the  use  of  valuable  latid,  {except  ft)r  grass 
or  hoed  crops,)  that  had  unfortunately  become  seeded 
with  it.  On  mowing  grounds,  and  grass  lands  gen- 
erally* it  does  no  great  harm.  But  \n  summer  wheat, 
in  oata  and  barley,  it  is,  if  neglected,  an  absolute 
pest.  To  destroy  it,  a  ^ang  of  bands  must  go  through 
a  grain  field  and  pull  up  every  stalk  on  which  a  yel- 
low blossom  appears.  By  taking  each  a  given  width 
po  as  to  overlook  or  neglect  no  space,  ana  going  over 
the  whole  field,  it  may  be  almost  entirely  eradicated. 
And  this  should  be  done  every  season,  rf  a  single  yel- 
low blossom  appears.  The  seed  is  so  fine,  and  of 
course  so  n'imorous  from  a  single  stalk,  that  to  ne- 
glect a  cultivated  field  on  which  it  was  visible,  for 
one  or  two  season**,  would  lead  to  niinotis  results. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  passing  through  the  grain, 
not  to  trample  it  down  unnecessarily,  and  but  little 
injury  will  result  from  this  source.  Whenever  it  ap- 
pears in  wiiHer  wheat,  as  it  occasionally  does,  the 
same  measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  it.  I  am 
confident,  many  farmers  do  not  justly  appreciate  its 
true  character,  from  the  manner  in  which  It  is  taking 
quiet  possession  of  their  fields.  D. 


kill  it,  but  all  failed  where  there  was  much  of  it. 
Where  it  is  in  small  spots,  salt,  applied  plentifirly  so 
as  to  prevent  it  from  growing  for  two  years,  will  de- 
stroy it.  My  father  had  a  lot  of  it  plowed  (I  think) 
nine  times  in  one  season,  and  it  had  the  desired  eficct 
for  that  season,  but  the  next  it  came  up  as  neat  and 
pretty  as  ever,  and  he  gave  it  up  as  an  unconquera- 
ble foe.  It  did  not  grow  much  the  next  season  until 
quite  late,  and  probably  came  from  the  seed.  •  If  he 
had  cootintiod  the  plowing  another  season,  it  might 
have  destroyed  it.  If  I  had  much  of  it  on  my  farm, 
I  would  commence  an  exterminating  war  against  it 
with  the  plow,  and  would  prosecute  it  to  the  death. 
Sn&FU&'v  livisL, — Clydef  JV.  F.,  Dec,,  1860. 

£lx»s.  Farmrr  : — I  have  noticed  in  your  invaluable 
journal  (of  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  a  fife  subscriber,) 
an  article  soliciting  a  knowledge  of  the  means  to  ex- 
terminate Snapdragon.  Before  it  spreads  to  much 
extent,  I  have  succeeded  in  destroying  it  with  fish 
brine,  but  when  it  embodies  a  large  portion  of  the 
fields,  the  process  Qf  frequent  plowing  would  per- 
haps be  more  easy  and  equally  as  effectual.  A.  M. 
—ClaverackfJV.  Y.,  Dec.,  1850. 


Sl^AFDHAGON. 


Though  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  and  foliage,  it  becomes  very  troublesome 
when  it  is  permitted  to  extend  itself  into  pastures 
and  meadows.  Botanists  now  describe  it  under 
the  name  of  Lvuiria  vulgaris,  or  common  False 
Flax.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  instances  of  its  hav- 
ing covered  the  fields  and  nearly  eradicated  all  kinds 
of  grass,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  north 
of  the  Highlands.  I  have  also  seen  it  spread  from 
its  location  in  the  garden  into  the  adjoining  fields 
with  much  rapidity. 

Your  correspondent  inquires  hoto  it  may  he  eradi- 
cated. As  I  have  never  seen  any  difficulty  in  re- 
straining its  extension  in  the  garden,  I  have  ever 
believed  it  is  easily  subdued.  1  have  near  by  me  a 
bed  of  it  in  a  garden,  which  has  so  far  been  confined 
to  its  designed  situation,  with  no  uncommon  efibrt. 
Though  it  is  an  annual  plant,  it  produces  a  multitude 
of  s^s.  These  doubtless  lie  buried  often  in  the 
earth  for  years,  like  many  other  seeds^  to  germinate 
when  they  are  favorably  exposed  for  this  purpose. 
While  the  hoe  would  easily  destroy  all  the  present 
crop,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
till  the  work  is  accomplished.    ^^    .  C.  D. 

Messrs.  EnrroRS  : — ^I  am  glad  one  of  your  "Faith- 
ful Readers"  feels  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  snap- 
dragon. It  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  that  grow. 
Its  smell  is  so  ofi^nsive  that  cattle  will  not  eat  the 
grass  that  grows  with  it,  and  one  of  the  nK>st  difficult 
to  destroy  ;  and  yet  I  have  frequently  seen  it  cultiva- 
ted for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  I  was  once 
riding  by  such  a  flower  garden;  and  stopped  and  told 
the  gentleman  that  I  thought  he  was  cultivating  a 
very  troublesome  weed  for  flowers.  He  just  asked 
me  how  much  I  charged  for  the  information  ?  I  told 
him  he  was  welcome  to  it,  and  rode  on. 

I  have  known  a  great  many  experiments  tried  to 
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88ED    POTATOES^ 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Gfenesee  Farmer, 
page  277,  the  question  is  asked,  ^'Whether  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  plant  small  potatoes  than  large 
onesT^ 

From  my  eariiest  youth  I  have  been  taught  the  im- 
portance of  selecting  the  largest  and  best  potatoes  to 
be  used  for  seed.  My  practice  has  been  occasional- 
ly to  put  one  such  in  a  hill  ;  but,  generally,  to  cut 
them  into  t^o  or  three  pieces  and  to  put  three  pieces 
into  each  hill.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  potatoes,  I  was  induced 
to  plant,  as  an  experiment,  some  small  Mercers  in 
the  garden,  on  a  square  that  was  highly  manured. 
The  yield  was  great,  and  the  potatoes  first  rate  as 
to  size.  Being  much  disappointed,  and  stating  the 
fact  to  a  friend,  he  gave  an  unqualified  opinion,  that 
the  favorable  result  was  owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil.  The  past  season*  I  planted  several  bushels  of 
the  largest  and  best  Mercers  I  could  purchase  in  the 
city.  They  were  genernlly  cut  into  three  pieces 
each.  But  the  supply  not  being  sufficient,  I  planted 
three  bushels  of  small  ones,  such  as  had  been  laid 
aside  as  too  small  for  table  use.  Of  these,  three 
were  put  into  each  hill,  and  were  planted  along  side 
the  large  ones.  The  quality  of  the  ground,  the  time 
of  planting,  and  the  tillage,  were  in  all  respects  the 
same.  When  the  shoots  from  the  small  seed  first 
appeared,  and  for  a  short  time  afler,  I  thought  them 
rather  more  slender  than  those  from  the  large  ones, 
but  soon  there  was  no  perceptible  difference.  At 
harvesting,  the  size,  quality  and  product  from  the 
small  seed  was  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  large  ones. 
But  the  ground  on  which  these  were  planted  was 
rich,  having  been  highly  manured.  To  complete  the 
experiment,  however,  I  planted  at  the  same  time  half 
an  acre  of  ground  of  fair  quality  that  had  been  tilled 
before,  but  not  manured.  Half  the  piece  was  plant- 
ed with  the  small  seed,  and  half  with  the  largest  and 
best  quality.  These  were  cut  into  two  or  three  pie- 
cos  each.  Previous  to  the  first  hoeing,  a  handful  of 
leached  ashes  was  thrown  on  each  hill.  At  bar* 
vesting,  the  potatoes  were  large  and  fine  ;  and  those 
from  the  small  seed  were  equal  in  size  and  product 
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to  the  others.  The  richnefls  of  the  ground,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  parcel,  was  not  the  cause  of  produ- 
cing as  kirge  potatoes  from  the  small  seed  as  from 
the  large.  In  tho  latter  case,  ground  comparatively 
poor,  produced  the  same  results.  If  a  bushel  of  small 
potatoes,  that  would  not  sell  for  one-fourth  the  price 
of  large  ones,  should  prove  as  good  for  planting  as 
{he  large,  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  fact.  I  have 
made  Uiese  suggestions  to  direct  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  subject.  E. 

DAIRY    8T00K. 


Mkssrs.  Editors  :— Being  very  denirott*  of  importiag  the 
best  dairy  stock,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  inqui- 
ries through  your  truly  valuable  Farmer.  I  have  carried  on 
a  dairy  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  for  twenty-five  yeara,  and  al- 
ways considered  the  Ayreshire  cow  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained — miikina  qualities  eoasiderad.  The  Short  Horns 
were  considered  the  best  for  fiittening.  Our  best  Ayreshire 
cows  yielded  thirty-six  quarts  per  di^y,  on  pasture  alone,  and 
our  poorest,  twenty-four  quarts  per  day  dunne  June  and  July. 
Now  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Farmer  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  have  noticed  much  has  been  said  in  fiivor  of 
Short  Horns  as  milkers,  and  nething,  comparatively,  of  the 
Ayreshiros.  Is  it  true  that  the  Sbort  Horns  are  better  milk- 
er«|  in  the  United  States,  than  the  Ayreshires  ?  In  a  recent 
visit  to  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  I  found  that  the  Ayreshires 
were  quite  fiivorites  with  many  of  the  6ni  formers,  for  milk- 
ers :  and  by-  some,  the  Short  Horns  were  preferred,  in  refer- 
ence to  both  milkinc  and  fattening  qualiues.  But  for  the 
dairy  alone,  which  do  you  consider  the  best  of  our  imported 
breMs,  ana  where  can  they  be  obtained  f  J.  Brodix.— 
BtiUviiie,  N.  r..  Dw.,  1850. 

WIEB    FBirOB. 


MsssRS.  EmruRS :— I  would  like  to  learn,  through  the  col* 
amna  of  the  Genesee  Fanner,  the  best  and  cheapest  manner 
of  making  Wire  fence.  Many  of  your  readers  and  subscri- 
bers are  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the  cost  and  manner 
of  construction,  dec.  J.  J.  Marlktt. — HqffmaH*M  Ferry, 
1850.    

QBBAT    YIELD    OF    BQT7A8HB8.       » 


Thb  past  summer  I  raised  twenty-five  crook-neck 
bell  squashes  from  one  seed.  By  the  help  of  my 
neighbors,  we  put  them,  attached  to  the  vine,  into  a 
wagon,  carried  them  to  the  County  Fair,  and  drew  a 
premiam.  They  weighed  400  pounds  separate  from 
the  vine.  I  measured  the  vine,  with  all  its  branches, 
and  it  measured  32  rods  and  4  feet..  Another  sort 
that  were  green  outside,  and  pumpkin-shaped,  pro- 
duced six  large  squashes,  and  the  vines  measured 
40  rods.  No  extra  citre  was  taken  with  them.  They 
grew  among  ^mall  trees  in  my  nursery,  where  they 
had  plenty  of  room.  Ambrt  W illson. — Marcdku, 
Dec.,  1850. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.,  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  some  other  person.  It  was 
returned,  and  in  correcting  the  blunder,  which  was 
made  by  ''putting  the  wrong  inscription  on  two 
letters  sent  at  the  same  time,"  Mr.  W.  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost : — "  It 
reminded  me  of  a  divine  who  was  called  upon  for 
advice  by  a  neighboring  society.  He  wrote  a  letter 
of  advice  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  was  called 
upon  by  a  man  on  his  farm,  to'  know  what  he  should 
do  with  some  unruly  cattle  of  his.  He  wrote  to  the 
servant,  folded  the  letter,  and  did  as  I  did,  put  the 
wrong  inscription  on  each  one,  and  when  the  church 
members  opened  the  letter,  it  read  thus  : — <  Chain  up 
the  big  black  bull,  and  that  will  restore  peace  and 
tranquility.'  And  they  chained  the  bull,  and  that 
ended  the  difficulty  in  the  church.^* 


As  I  noticed  a  remark,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  ofier  the  following 
remarks : 

For  the  superior  growth  of  vegetables,  various 
substances  are  necessary.  It  is  not  enough  that 
most  of  vegetables  have  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen — ^the  four  grand  constituents  in  their 
composition.  I  know  that  these  are  often  called 
es9eniialf  and  that  some  others  are  spoken  of  as  acci- 
dental, or  at  lea»t,  not  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
vegetable  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
loose  mode  of  expression,  and  that  the  implied  notion 
needs  qualification. 

Thus  chemistry  shows  that  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  fibrine  and 
a/6ttffu!i»  of  animals,  the  former  being  the  substance 
ofmnude^  and  the  latter  of  nerve.  Libbio,  and  other?, 
have  proved  that  vegetable  fibrine  and  .albumen  have 
the  same  composition  as  the  animal ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  necessary  inference,  that  animals  obtain  these 
substances,  ready  formed,  from  their  food,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.  The  vegetable  world  sustains  a 
direct  importance  to  the  animal,  in  the  production  of 
these  great  vegetable  substances,  which  become  by 
the  process  of  digestion  and  nutrition  and  assimila- 
tion, the  most  necessary  of  animal  compounds.  The 
same  remark  is  true  of  casehf  which  is  an  important 
portion  of  milk,  and  abounds  in  cheese. 

In  the  grasses  and  grains,  the  essential  food  of  man 
and  numerous  animals,  there  exist  silex,  phosphates 
of  iron  and  lime,  &(c.,  potash,  soda,  lime^  magnesia, 
sometimes  a  little  common  salt,  and  some  others. 
These  substances  are  necessary  for  the  plants  them- 
selves, or,  they  are  constituents  of  the  plants  and 
of  their  fruits. 

Now,  these  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  soil,  and 
if  the  soil  does  not  possess  them,  they  are  to  be  added 
in  the  supply  of  manures.  Wheaty  it  is  well  known, 
must  obtain  from  the  earth  a  certain  amount  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  for  its  highest  state  of  excellence. 

It  is  to  be  expect^  that  these  substances  will 
exist  in  most  soils.  Hence  tlie  rocks,  by  whoso  disin- 
teprration  soils  have  been  formed,  are  found  'o  con- 
tain them,  in  their  natural  state.  If-  they  have  been 
removed  by  any  means  from  the  soil,  the  farmer  must 
supply  the  adequate  quantity  of  them.  This  is  a 
necessary,  though  small  part  of  scientific  agriculture. 
Besides  the  common  substances  and  fertilizers  in 
soils,  some  rare  ones  have  seemed  to  be  valuable,  as 
sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  common  salt  or  chloride 
of  sodium,  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  &lc. 

Common  salt  is  found  in  plants  of  the  ocean,  or  sea- 
weeds, while  potash  exists  in  land  plants.  The  latter 
we  know  to  be  a  great  fertilizer,  and  important  in 
plants  of  the  Jand,  but  not  in  those  of  the  ocean. 
Hence  we  mi^  expect  to  find  common  salt  of  little 
consequence  to  land  vegetables,  but  of  great  to  sea- 
plants.  Hence,  too,  it  would  bie  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  common  salt  would  be  found  in 
soils,  if  it  was  essential  to  the  constitution  of  land 
vegetables,  as  is  silex,  potash,  phosphate  of  iron,  and 
the  earthy  phosphates  and  carllonates. 

Many  years  since  Elkana  Watson,  Esq.,  stated 
to  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  great 
anniversary  Show  and  Pair,  the  favorable  results  at- 
tained by  some  agriculturists  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  use  of  common  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  Other  experi- 
ments haw  since  been  tried  with  some  success.    T^ 
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analyica  of  vegelablea,  bj  Prof.  Ehmo.is,  in  Vol.  II. 
of  liin  SiBte  Agricultiirnl  Report,  ehow  the  existence 
of  (he  elementu  or  cnmmoti  ult  in  fome  Eoils  enil  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  vegctabtee.  The  qtiartity,  how- 
ever is  Bmntl,  gnmelimes  none,  tomelimes  a  mere 
traoe  <if  Ihe  ciilorine. 

On  the  whole,  the  p'ulHibie  coni-lusion  is  thai  com- 
mon gait  is  unefiil  as  n  fcrtitizer — that  only  a  Hmall 
quantity  ia  lalten  up  by  vcgetnbjep,  anil  only  n  email 
proportion  of  it  ia  necesfary  or  profitable. — C.  D. 

FARM    SABK   and    stable. 

^3  we  li«ve,  during  the  last  month,  received  spvera! 
inquiries  fur  a  plan  for  a  barn  and  stable  combined, 
one  of  our  correspondents  parliciilarly  mentioning 
thai  he  wished  for  a  plan  suiinbte  fur  eloping  gmunX 
we  ropy  the  following-  designs  and  descriptiun  from 
Ooin%ing'i  Cmmtry  Hotnet,  The  plan  is  perhaps 
on  loo  extensive  a  scale  to  suit  moat  farmers,  but  ran 
oftonrse  be  varied.  No  one  can  carefully  study  the 
plana  without  gelling  some  valuable  hints,  wbelher 
he  ever  builds  after  it  ornot. 


"  A«  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  examples 
of  this  kind  of  bam  and  stable  within  our  obaervatioa, 
we  may  instance  that  of  our  Dcighbor,  Mr.  Wiujiu 
SAriw,  8  miles  from  Newburgh  1^  SATBR'sfarm 
lien  in  a  grating  diatrjcc,  and,  of  eouil^,  his  oulbuild- 
iiigs  are  dilfercnt  from  ihoss  required  in  a  strictly 
grain-growing  district.  We  have  never  seen,  how- 
ever, in  any  part  of  the  country,  a  single  farm  build- 
ing in  which  economy  of  ^pace,  excellence  of  arrange- 
ment, and  nicety  of  construction  were  more  completely 
combined  than  in  th'ls  barn.  We  may  add,  that  the 
plan  is  entirely  Mr.  S.'a  and  for  a  farm  of  this  kin4 
is  nol  easily  improved. 

The  elevation,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  stable  or  baae- 
mont  side,  with  both  stories.  The  posts  are  16  feet 
long,  from  the  basement  walls  to  the  eaves.  The 
ojtposile  side,  one  story  high,  shows  iwo  pairs  double 


doors  for  driving  in  loads  of  hay  and  vrain.  The 
whole  building  is  30  by  73  feel,  outside  — 30  feet 
square  being  a  hoy  bsrn,  uniJer  which  is  the  stable 
for  cows,  and  the  remaining  43  feet  being  a  grain 
and  bay  burn,  with  liorce  sialic, 
carriogo-house,  etc.,  beliiw. — 
At  a  u  arc  shown  laeklc  iteamf,  ; 

with   hooks,  to  which   a  block  '. 

can  be  altached,  fur  lowering 
or  drawing  anything  up  lo  the 
main  lloor.  • 

In  Fig.  2,  which  la  the  plan  \ 

of  iha  barn  floor,  A  is  the  main 
OooK,  13  feet  wide,  with  n  hay- 
mow on  each  side.  Al  H  Is  a 
hay-well,  or  hola    In  the  floor,  ' 

with  a  curb  round  it,  through     V'l^.  3.    THnK^HlKo 
which   the   bay  ia  thrown  into  ilouh. 

the  feeding  pnssnge  in  the  cow  stable  below.     Tbia 
curb  is  renraved,  and  a  trip  door  put  in  its  place  in 

C  ia  tbn  threshing  floor,  14  feet  wide,  with  a  hay- 
mow on  one  side,  and  grain  on  the  fliher.  On  one 
side  of  this  floor  is  a  apace,  c, 
through  which  straw  is  thrown 
into  the  strav  room,  and  another, 
h,  through  which  roots  are  thrown 
into  the  root  cellar,  both  being 
in  the  bnscmeiil ;  while  on  the 
other  side  are  openings,  e,  e, 
IhroDgh  which  hay  is  placed  in 
the  racks  of  the  horses,  in  the 
stable  beneath. 

Fig.  3,  which  is  a  view  of  Ihe 
mow  on  one  side  of  the  threshing 
floor,  will  show  how  cleverly  these 
openings  are  mensged,  in  order  lo 
occupy  uo  space  wahled  for  other 
uses.  In  this,  a  ia  the  side  of  the 
mow,  boarded  up  about  i\  feet, 
in  which  are  doors,  b,  that  shut 
out  all  dust,  etc.  These  doors 
«re  hinged  on  Ihe  lower  aide,  and 
when  thrown  down,  or  opened,  c, 
give  ample  space  for  filling  the 
racks  below  in  the  easiest  manner. 

Let  us  now  examine  tlie  base- 
ment or  stable  story  of  this  barn, 
iig.  4.  The  firat  feature  that  de- 
mands our  attention  ia  the  cow - 
stable,  occupying  -about  30  feet 


Here  is  a  large  "feeding  passage,"  11  feet  wide,  in- 
cluding the  mangers,  IT, a,pn  a  level  with  the  floor.* 
This  passage  is  supplied  with  hay,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, through  the  bole,  B,  in  the  ceiling,  (which  ia 
In  the  floor  of  the  barn  above.)  This  well>bole  acts 
also  as  a  ventilator,  whenever  one  is  oecesEaiy,  for 
the  whole  cow  stable. 

The  cow  stable  accommodates  18  cowiv  and  the 
manner  of  placing  the  cows  in  the  stalls  is  both 
original  and  excellent.  The  stalls  measure  3  feet  3 
incbes  from  center  to  center,  (a  width  scarcely 
enough,  in  onr  judgment,  bat  which  Mr.  S.  declare*, 
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from  lon^  experience,  to  be  amply  sufficient  in  this 
mode.)  These  stalls  are  formed  of  a  scries  of  light 
gates^  or  rather  each  side  of  the  stall  is  a  single  gate, 
swinging — not  upon  hiliges  likely  to  be  broken — but 
upon  a  wooden  pivot,  made  on  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  the  frame  post  at  one  end,  2,  of  the  gate. 
Supposing  the  cows  entering  the  door  6,  fig.  4,  to  btf 
stalled  for  the  night — the  gates  being  aH  swung 
open  (as  the  three  first  are  represented,)  the  first  cow 
enters  —  the  gate  shuts  behind  her,  and  thus  forms 
her  stall  —  then  another,  and  the  gate  is  shut,  and 
another,  until  all  the  gates  are  closed,  and  the  cows 
stalled  for  the  night,  as  represented  on  the  other 
side,  c.  These  gates  are  made  of  oak,  framed  so  as 
to  be  light  and  strong ;  and  as  the  pivot  post,  at  the 
end  on  which  the  gate  swings,  rests  in  a  hole  or 
socket  at  tho  bottom,  by  raising  it  a  couple  of  inches 
the  gate  can  bo  unshipped  and  taken  out  in  a  mo- 
ment. In  this  way  a  double  stall  can  readily  be 
made  for  a  cow  about  to  calve. 


I  Carriage 
house 


Horses 


Caws 


a 


Fig.   4.      PLAN  OF   TH£  BASEMENT  FLOOR. 

Next,  on  the  right,  see  fig.  4,  is  the  stable,  14  feet 
wide,  with  stalls  (5  feet  wide)  for  six  horses.  To 
the  left  of  this  is  the  carriac^e  house  also,  14  feet 
wide.  At  the  side  of  the  aoor,  on  entering  this 
apartment,  is  the  pump,  c,  a  large  cistern,  which 
takes  all  the  water  from  this  side  of  the  roof,  being   gers,  and  letting  them  out,  for  water  and  exercise,  in 


and  by  their  lowing,  plaintively  prefering  their  re- 
quests for  better  fowl  and  shelter.  The  farmer  who 
pursues  this  plan  of  late  pasturing,  without  any  feed- 
ing, may  save  a  few  stalks  and  a  little  hay,  but  loses 
more,  I  imagine,  in  the  condition  of  his  stock. 
When  cattle  find  so  little  nourishment  in  the  frost- 
bitten grass,  that  they  turn  eagerly  to  dry  hay,  or 
even  straw,  have  we  not  a  riffht  to  conclude  that  it 
is  high  time  to  commence  feeding  them  I 

Nor  can  a  farmer  be  guilty  of  more  thriftless 
waste  and  cruelty,  than,  after  commencing  to  fodder 
his  stock,  to  scatter  his  hay  or  straw  about  the  barn 
yard  and  leave  them  to  stand  and  shiver  in  the  bleak 
winds  and  storms  of  winter.  Cattle  appreciate  kind 
care  and  good  shelter,  and  thrive  under  them,  more 
than  ever  entered  into  the  dreams  .of  some  men. 
Their  increased  flesh,  smooth,  glossy  skin,  and  sale- 
ablenesA  ne^t  spring,  if  desired,  would  amply  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  warm  sheds 
and  stall-feeding.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hay  saved 
that  was  formerly  trodden  under  foot,  and  the 
diminished  quantity  consumed,  it  is  believed, 
'  would  pay  the  cost  of  all  the  lumber  required 
to  erect  comfortable  shelter  for  them,  perhaps 
in  a  single  winter,  in  the  case  of  large  herds. 
Every  body  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
animals  in  good  condition,  and  warmly 
housed^  not  onlv  thrive,  but  thrive  on  two- 
thirds,  perhaps  less,  the  amount  of  food  that 
is  otherwise  demanded.  I  know  this  is  an 
old  story,  Messrs.  Editors,  but  a  "continual 
dropping  will  wear  even  stones." 
I  have  in  view,  at  this  moment,  two  farmers. 
One  of  them  has  a  select  herd,  which,  at  this  season,  ho 
shuts  up  in  convenient  stalls  every  afternoon  at  about 
3  o'clock,  fastening  each  animal  to  a  post  with  a  "cat- 
tle-tie" and  sliding  ring,  which  is  far  safer  and  more 
comfortable  than  the  stanchell,  feeding  tliem  in  man- 
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built  under  the  floor  here.  There  is  a  spout  running 
through  the  wall  and  another  tlirough  the  stable,  to 
convey  water  both  into  the  cattle  yardand  tlie  stables. 
The  space  of  14  feet  wide,  to  the  right  of  the  car- 
riage-house, is  occupied  by  a  small  root  cellar,  R  ;  a 
place  for  straw  used  for  Utter,  S  ;  and  a  spare  stall, 
F,  for  tke  occasional  use  of  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen. 
Here,  also,  is  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  o,  which  as- 
cends to  a  store  room  for  grain,  etc.,  on  tho  bam 
floor  above. 

WHTTBRINO    STOCK. 


Messrs.  EnrroRs :  —  I  observe  that  some  of  my 
neighbors  let  their  cattle  run  in  pastares  late  in  the 
fall,  lA  snow  and  hail  storms,  endeavoring  to  get  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  the  half  frozen  ground. 
Now  we  think  there  is  neither  kindness  nor  economy 
in  such  treatment  of  our  domestic  animals.  They 
must,  of  course,  suffer  more  or  less  from  exposure  to 
the  cold  rains,  and  rigorous  nights  of  this  season  of 
the  year,  even  witboot  snow.  The  drizzling  storm 
penetrates  the  hair,  or  the  fleecCf  to  the  skin,  chills 
their  limbs  and  retards  the  circulation  of  the  "  blood, 
which  is  the  life,^  whilst  the  feed,  frost  bitten  and 
withered,  its  juicy  sweetness  gone,  is  scarcely  worth 
picking. 

The  opinion  of  the  cattle  may  be  gathered,  from 
their  wandenng  wistfully  about  the  fields,  or  gather- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  bam,  turning  up  manure 
heaps  for  the  few  straws  they  can  pick  out  of  them, 


the  morning,  say  at  9  or  10  o'clock.  His  cattle  arc 
always  in  condition,  come  out  fine  in  the  spring,  and 
command  a  ready  sale  ;  while  the  saving  of  hay,  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  is  nearly  one  half.  The  other 
leaves  his  animals  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  storm 
of  sleet,  or  gale  of  wind,  protecting  themselves,  as 
many  as  can,  and  as  well  as  they  may,  under  the  lee 
of  the  barn  yard  fence.  He  feeds  them  abundantly, 
but  scatters  tlie  hay  on  the  ground.  A  good  part  of 
it  is  destroyed,  and  what  is  consumed  is  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  piercing  cold.  Consequently, 
when  spring  opens,  his  cattle  are  poor,  rotigh  and 
gaunt,  and  likely  spend  half  the  summer  before  they 
get  over  their  hard  fare.  Nobody,  of  course,  cares 
to  buy  such  cattle.     D.-^GUberlvillcj  ;V.  K.,  1851. 

Rrhbdt  for  Vegatablr  Poiso.ns.  —  As  almost 
every  farmer  is  more  or  less  troubled  with  poison  ivy, 
sumach,  parsnip  and  the  like,  from  which  I  liave  suf- 
fered very  much  myself,  and  after  trying  a  great  var- 
iety of  remedies,  have  found  that  a  poultice  made  of 
buckwheat  flour  and  butter  milk,  with  a  pieco  of  blue 
vitriol  the  size  of  a  pea,  pulverized  and  disi-^olved/adJ- 
ed  to  the  mixture,  has  had  the  happy  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  trouble,  and  effecting  a  cure  in  a  short  time. 
Some  of  your  numerous  patrons  may  find  this  receipt 
worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  a  yearly  subscription  of 
tlie  Parmer.    E.  S.  Fox.— ^/^ic/w,  A*.  T.,  1851. 


-^^^^^^^^^^>^%^^ 


\r  you  mean  to  bo  happy  when  you  arc  old, 
temperate  and  industrious  when  you  are  young. 
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FABASniO    FDIfQI    OF    TBB    FABH.-lfa.   B. 

FtDUHBB  4  and  S,  in  the  Januarj  number  of  this 
iournal,  repregent  the  roost  common  variety  of  mil- 
dew, the  boUnical  name  of  which  ia  Putcinia  Gram- 
inu.  The  minute  fungus  that  attacks  the  joints  of 
wheat,  is  called  diapazea,  and  not  diapaza,  as  printed 
in  our  last.  One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  mil- 
dew in  this  country  is  the  black  fungus,  which  gives 
a  dark  sooty  color  to  whole  wheat  fields,  towards 
iiarveiL  It  is  uid  by  those  who  have  made  this 
class  of  plants  a  particular  study,  that  this  fun'gua 
never  attacks  Mund,  healthy  plauts.  It  has  no  pop- 
ular name  ;  it  is  cftlled  by  boUoistii  Gado^orivm 


Fio.  e. 
Herbanun.     Fig.  6  shows  it  to  be  quite  unlike  com- 
mon mildew  ;  and  it  grows  on  old  leather  oa  readily 
as  oD  wheat.     Its  spores  (seeds)  may  be  seen  in  fig. 
6,  in  their  cases.     The  common  appearance  of  straw 


affected  by  this  parasite,  is  shown  In  fig.  7.  What- 
ever preserves  the  health  of  wheat,  ia  ■  preventive 
of  this  malady,' 

We  now  come  to  fungi  called  Uredmtt,  pluml  of 
vrtdo,  and  derived  from  the  Latin  uro,  to  bum. — 
Tbfte  are  several  varieties  of  this  fungus ;  the  most 
common  are  wedo  ruingo,  (fig.  8,)  or  red  rust,  urtdo 
tegetum,  and  uredo  frtida,  (fig.  9,)  or  fetid  smut. 
The  two  last  take  the  place  of  seeds  in  the  beads  of 
wheat.  Maiee  or  Indian  corn  ia  subject  to  attacks 
from  these  parasites,  as  well  as  barley  and  oats. 


'^lluBt,"  from  Its  resemblance  to  the  ted  oxide  ot  iron, 
has  often  been  attributed  to  an  excess  of  that  mineral 
in  the  soil.    In  England  it  Is  variously  denominated 


"rtd  robin,"  "red-rag"  and  "rtd-gwm,"     Damp* 
warm  weather  favors  the  growth  of  thia  fungus ;  and   ' 

its  spores  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Fig. 
8  represents  the  spores  of  red  rust  an  they  appear 
under  a  microscope  of  great  power.  The  mycelium 
on  which  these  spores  grow,  finds  its  matrix  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant.  If  the  cuticle  or  outer  covering  , 
of  its  stem  is  well  filh^  with  fiint,  (silica,)  it  serves 
to  protect  .the  plant,  in  i  gtibA  degree,  from  being 
"  struck  with   rust."      One  sometimes   meets   with    , 


erally  cased  in  a  vitrious 
can  flourish  in  so  sterile  a  soil.  To  prodace  a  bright 
straw  lo  wheat,  see  that  the  gTOUDd  is  not  too  wet, 
nor  full  of  grass  or  weeds  ;  till  thoroughly,  and  use 
lime,  salt,  or  ashes  freely,  at  the  time  of  seeding,  or 
in  the  spring.  Potash,  sods,  and  lime,  operate  to 
increase  the  solubility  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  of  which 
the  ash  of  wheat  straw  should  contain  about  68  per 
cent.  Clean  culture,  a  reasonably  dry  soil,  and  a 
plenty  of  alkalies  In  it,  are  the  best  preventives  of 


There  are  two  common  vi 
is  the  vrtdo  legetum,  and  the  other  uredo  fetida,    < 
(fig.  9.)    The  spores  of  both  are  found  in  the  cov- 
ering of  seeds,  and  seem  to  be  grown  at  the  expense 
of  elements  designed  by  nature  to  form  starch  and   < 
gluten,  if  the  parasite  did  not  attack  the  cereal.    The 
seeds  of  smut  (srrrfo  irg-elum,)   are  fouuil,  by  the 
measurement  of  a  micrometer,  to  be  only  the  two    ' 
thousandth  part  of  en  inch  in  diameter.      Although    | 
very  undesirable  in  flour,  thia  uredo  is  less  offensive 
than  the  fetid  variety,  which  is  more  oily,  and  has   j 


the  appearance  shown  in  flg.  9,  under  a  good  micro- 
scope. Its  spores  are  much  larger  than  those  IssI 
named,  being  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
Most  grasses  are  subject  to  this  parasite,  which  de* 
Btioys  their  seeds,  as  sU  observers  of  natural  phe- 
nomena have  seen  wheat  aborted  by  this  malady. 

Hoses  threatened  the  disobedient  Israelites  with 
mildew,  and  the  Romans  had  their  false  god  RvbigB, 
whom  they  thought  to  propitiate  for  the  preservation 
of  their  grain  Irom  the  disastrous  attacks  of  Af 
parasites.  A  feast  called  Robigalia,  to  this  deitj, 
was  always  kept  on  the  aSth  of  April,  to  deprfcile 
blasting  and  mildew.  American  fanners  do  not  cel- 
ebrate the  feast  Robigalia,  but  they  show  great 
reluctance  to  encourage  the  critical  study  of  the 
causes  that  destroy  so  many  millions  of  bushels  of 
their  grain.  If  a  single  dollar  has  ever  been  expen- 
ded in  these  United  States,  by  Congress,  a  Sl'te 
Legislature,  or  nny  agricultural  society,  to  inveiti- 
gnte  the  nature  of  mildew,  rust,  or  smut  of  any  tiiA 
■he  fact  has  wholly  escaped  our  reading. 

For  many  years  the  afrhrriyvini  thought  to  ?">- 
dace  mildew  and  mat  on  grain.    At  length  it  w» 
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Flo.  IQ, 
On  the  left  is  seen  a  piece  or  the  leaf  o(  ihe  berberry, 
with  the  spots  of  the  xcidium  upon  it.     On  the  right 
is  oDo  of  these  receptacles,  containing  spares,  maj^ni- 
fied,  to  show  the  form  of  this  fuDgfus.     The  mycelium 
nn  which  it  grows  is  also  visible.     Geranioms  and 
rose  bushes  are  quite  subject  to  this  ure<Io.     There 
ifi  really  as  little  mystery  how  parasite  [itants  sub- 
sist, as  there  is  how  aphides,  (plant  lice,)  or  lice  on 
a  calf's  back,  live.     Destroy  the  vitality  in  the  seeds 
of  smut  on  wheat,  and  they  will  no  morp  grow  than 
a  dead  horse  can  run  a 
race  with  a  living  one. 
We  have  seen  the  germs 
in  seed  wheat  killed  by 
soaking   the    grain   too 
long  in  brine,  copperas 
water,  aod  a  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,   to  destroy 
smut.     We  spealc  from 
experience   and   careful 
experiments,    when    we 
say  that  no  farmer  can 
safely    steep    his    seed 
wheat   in   ctrong   brine 
over  four  or  five  hours, 
without  having  the  grain 
take  up  too   much  salt 
for  the  healthy  growth 
of  the  young  plants. — 
The  seed  shouM  be  dried 
in  slaked  lime.     It  is  far 
better  to  sow  salt  on  the 
land,  and  tct  it  be  large- 
ly diluted  before  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  len- 
Jergerms  of  wheat. 

The  next  fungus  we 
shall  describe,  is  closely 
all  led  to  uredo,  and  called 
lutUago.  It  is  mainly 
contined  to  grasses,  and 
properly  speaking,  is  a 
groit-imut.  In  a  very 
youn^  stage,  the  struc- 
ture IB  thread-like,  but 
all  traces  of  the  myceli- 
um soon  disappear,  and 
nothing  remains  but  a 
mass  of  minute  epoies. 
(See  fig.  11.) 

In  France,  this  fungus 
is  so  abundeat  as  to  in- 
Fio.  11.  jure  cattle  that  feed  on 

hay  tbns  afiecied.     According  to  Lrvillb,  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  black  dust  aridng  from  this  smut, 


produces  serious  maladies  in  hay-makers,  causine 
swelling  in  the,bead  and  face,  violent  pains,  bm 
great  irritation  over  the  whole  system.  The  poison- 
ous and  medicinal  effects  of  the  ergot  fungus,  (trgo- 
letia  abortifaciats,)  is  well  known. 

English  ^p'asses  are  subject  to  another  uatilogo, 
caWed  ttfpkoidfi,  which  atlscks  their  stems,  and  ren- 
ders the  hay  nearly  worthless. 

JlgarieM  are  a  class  of  fungi  of  which  mushrooms 
are  types.  Fairy-riagi  throw  out  their  spawn  in  a 
circular  direction,  and  the  ground  is  continually  ex- 
hausted by  the  spreading  of  the  plants  from  a  com- 
mon center. 

In  somQ  countries,  grasses  and  groin,  particularly 
winter  barley  snd  rye,  are  destroyea  by  a  curious  mold 
which  is  developed  beneath  the  snow  ;  and  if  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  snow  without  a  previous 
frost,  it  is  often  fatal  to  the  whole  crop.  Although 
this  mold  has  not  yet  appesred  in  Great  Britain,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  variety  of  mold 
in  this  cuuntry,  which  will  grow  on  wheat  aud  grass 
under  snow,  with  great  luxuriance. 

The  parasitic  fungi  that  attack  leguminous  plants, 
(peas,  beans,  and  the  like,)  are'either  mildew  {eryti' 
v\e)  or  diapazea.  The  word  erytifhe  is  Ihe  Greek 
for  mildew.  This  blight  on  peas  infests  the  fruit  of  jH 
grapes,  peach  leaves,  and  in  its  early  stage  is  a 
jointed  mold,  seemingly  quite  superficial.  On  close 
examination,  it  shows  little  globules  that  change 
from  yellow  to  black,  and  spring  from  a  flocose  web 
tilled  with  minute  sacs  containing  the  tporvla.  (See 
fig.  13.)    These  globules,  and  the  sacs  containing 


spores,  or  sponiles,  are  here  depicted ;  and  a  good 
idea  m^  be  bad  of  this  fungus  by  inspecting  the 
drawing.  They  put  out  fibres,  which  lift  them  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  are  preceded  by  ' 
threads,  whits  or  grayish,  consisting  of  bead-like 
Joints,  of  which  it  seems  thst  the  uppermost  fall  off 
and  grow.  Beans  are  also  injured  by  a  uredo. — 
From  the  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mildew  has  been 
destroyed  on. peach  leaves  and  grapes  ;  but  on  field 
crops  of  pees,  no  remedy  has  been  found,  except  clean 
culture,  and  seeding  with  oats  to  keep  the  vines  from 
falling  upon  the  ground. 


GivinQ  Mrdicihk  i 

given  to  ruminants, 


RoHinA.vTS. — All  medicines 

cud-chewing  animals,  of  a 

nature,  should  be  given  in  a  fluid  Ibrm,  and 


_...  the  liquid  from  running  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
leaving  the  tongue  free,  that  the  animal  may  have 
command  of  its  swallow.  Medicines  given  in  a  solid 
form  will  go  into  the  paunch,  and  if  nauseous,  thoy 
wiH  give  a  distaste  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
prevent  rumination,  which  is  attend^  with  danger. 
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B.  W/S    NOTES    FOB    THE    MONTH. 


It  C08T8  TOO  MUCH. — Ask  a  fanner  why  he  don't 
farm  better,  take  more  pains  to  make,  save,  and  ap- 
ply manure  to  his  crops,  and  he  will  say,  "  it  costs 
too  much."  Ask  him  why  he  don't  put  his  land  in 
better  order,  plant  in  better  season,  tend  his  com 
better,  and  earlier,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  make  the 
coming  draug'ht  available  ;  his  reply  is,  "  it  costs  too 
much.**  Ask  him  why  he  don't  fall  plow  his  old 
meadows,  so  that  the  frosts  of  winter  may  kill  the 
worms  and  pulverize  the  heavy  loam  ready  for  a 
spring  crop  ;  his  reply  is,  I  am  too  much  hurried  in 
the  fall  to  break  up  sward,  and  to  hire,  **  it  costs  too 
much."  Ten  to  one  hfe  urges  the  same  reason  in 
the  spring,  why  he  hurries  the  seed  into  a  half-tilled 
field,  that  his  work  all  comes  at  once  in  the  spring, 
and  to  hire,  "  it  costs  too  much.''  If  Providence 
does  not  interfere  and  give  a  season  just  right  to  aid 
slovenly  tillage,  this  man's  crops  will  not  pay  even 
for  the  stinted  labor  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  the  event 
of  a  short  crop,  the  season  bears  the  blame.  Thus 
this  unfortunate  man  goes  on  stultiMng  himself  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  implicit  belief  that  because  he 
takes  as  much  pains  to  grow  a  crop  as  his  father  did, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  season  that  he  don't  get  as  good 
crops  as  his  father  did.  If  you  tell  him  mat  his  soil 
is  worn  down  and  exhausted,  he  will  reply  that  he 
clovers  and  plasters  just  as  his  father  did.  If  you 
tell  him  that  a  green  crop  cannot  forever  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  nitrogen  carried  away  by  a  succession 
of  cereal  crops,  and  that  he  must  make  and  apply 
more  stable  manure,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will 
turn  the  subject  and  talk  of  something  else. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  think,  and  I  don't  know  but 
they  are  right,  that  no  man  has  a  rigMI  to  teach  or  to 
know  anything  about  farming,  unless  he  has  himself 
already!  by  bad  husbandry,  worn  out  one  or  two 
farms.  I  heard  of  a  farmer  in  a  neighboring  county, 
who  keeps  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  stables  them  in 
winter,  litters  them  well  and  makes  a  great  deal  of 
manure.  This  year  his  corn  crop  did  not  pay  for  the 
tillage,  because  that  enormous  pile  of  manure  was 
too  formidable  to  be  attacked  by  the  farmer's  work- 
ing force,  and  he  averred  "  that  it  cost  too  much  to 
hire."  This  great  dung  heap  now  stands  wasting, 
a  monument  of  reproach,  instead  of  honor,  to  him 
that  made  it.  Had  he  done  like  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  now  laugh  at  his  folly,  kept  but  little  stock, 
without  stabling  or  litter,  and  half  the  time  in  the 
highway,  he  would  have  had  no  manure  heap  to 
stand  as  a  reproach,  and  his  neighbors  would  haye 
neglected  to  laugh  at  a  man  who  was  a/ac  simile  o{ 
tJiemselves.     Waterloo^  JV.  Y.jJan.^  1861 


Feb.     ( 
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THRESHDra    OATS. 


Mbssrs.  EorroRS : — If  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  which  are  now 
going  on  around  them,  they  will  have  to  be  on  the 
move.  A  few  hours  only  elapse  from  the  time  of 
shipping  such  articles  as  the  farmer  may  have  to 
dispose  of,  before  they  are  in  New  York  City — the 
best  market  in  the  United  States.  But  here,  as  in 
all  other  markets,  the  condition  in  which  the  article 
appears  has  much  to  do  with  the  price  which  is  re- 
ceived for  it. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  to  the  farmers  of  this  region, 
and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  about  the  threshing 
of  oats  with  a  machine.    If  the  fanner  has  cattle,  it 


is  much  the  best  way  to  thresh  oats  with  a  flail,  and 
the  cheapest.  I  will  give  the  cost,  in  this  town,  of 
threshing  600  bushels,  calling  it  a  day's  work  for  a 
threshing  machine : 

COST  OF  THRXSHIHO  WITH  A   MACH15K. 

Co«t  of  threshing,  $2,00  per  hundred, $12.00 

Four  horses, 2,00 

Four  hands, 3,50 

Board  of  seven  hands, 3.00 

Board  of  eight  horses, 2,00 

Total, $21,50 

COST  OF  TBRESHIHG   WITH   A  FLAIL.  , 

Hand,  at  $13,00  per  month,  30  days, $15,00 

Board  f>ur  weeks, 8,00 


Total, $23,00 

Any  farmer  can  tell  whether  he  had  rather  have 
oats  threshed  with  a  flail,  or  machine,  by  the  trial ; 
and  the  improved  condition  of  the  cattle  will  testify 
in  favor  of  the  flail';  and  unless  the  thresher  be  un- 
commonly wasteful,  the  fanner  will  have  more  bush- 
els of  oats,  and  his  straw  will  be  worth  double. — 
Think  of  it,  brother  farmers,  flgure  it  up,  and  see 
how  it  stands.  Artel.  —  HomJby^  JV*  F.,  Dccy 
1850. 


■*%^%^»^^^i^^^^^- 


OANAPA    THISTLBB. 


Thb  subject  of  Canada  Thistles  is  of^en  spoken  of, 
and  the  modes  of  eradicating  them  suggested  in  the 
pages  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  But  some  who  have 
succeeded  in  destroying  them  once,  do  not  seem  con- 
fident that  the  same  mode  will  always  be  equally  efli- 
cacious.  Now  a  word  on  this  subject.  I  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  with  thistles — have  supposed  it  imr- 
possible  to  extirpate  them — have  mowed  them  in  all 
times  of  the  moon — have  salted  them  —  and  have 
plowed  them  two  or  three  times  in  a  summer — and 
still  they  have  been  the  victors".  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  victors,  wherever  the  ground  is  tilled, 
unless  the  design  and  determination  is  to  till  them  to 
death.  If  plowing  is  the  mode  resorted  to,  it  will  be 
absolutely  effectual  in  a  single  season,  if  repeated  so 
often  that  the  shoots  cannot  come  to  the  surface  and 
there  enjoy  the  light  and  heat.  But  If  plowed  only 
once,  or  twice,  or  even  thrice,  in  a  season,  and  the 
shoots  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  light,  and  grow 
two  or  three  inches,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
a  transplanting  of  the  root.  A  broken  piece  of  root 
only  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  will  send  up  a 
shoot  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  root  itself.  I  am 
confident  that  in  breaking  the  roots  in  plowing  our 
summer  fallows  and  other  grain  fields,  and  scattering 
the  pieces  by  the  harrow,  the  plant  is  spread  more 
than  by  the  scattering  of  the  seeds  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  In  hoed  crops  they  can  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  season,  by  going  through  the 
field  as  they  appear,  and  with  the  hoe  cutting  them 
off  a  little  below  the  surface.  But  even  then,  the 
inch  of  root  thus  cut  off  must  be  turned  up  so  as  to 
wilt  and  dry,  or  it  will  continue  to  grow.  In  small 
patches,  as  in  the  garden,  and  ornamental  grounds 
around  the  mansion,  I  have  entirely  destroyed  them 
in  a  single  season  by  cutting  them  below  the  surface 
with  a  weeding  trowel,  as  often  as  they  appeared. 
The  process  of  repeated  plowing,  as  stated  herein, 
when  the  patch  is  extensive,  or  the  use  of  the  hoe  or 
trowel  as  suggested  above,  can  be  confidently  relied 
upon  as  entirely  effectual.  *        B. 
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A  very  large  Dumber  or  persons  in  our  citjee  and 
country  villiigei*  hive  Utile  gardens,  that  if  welt  man- 
Bgod  might  produce  a,  considenble  amount  of  line 
fruil,  and  be  •  ^eat  Bounre  of  recrealioti  and  ainuHf- 
ment  it  tho  aame  time.  Managed  as  they  generally 
■Te,  filled  with  hair  a  duKen  standard  treee  that  take 
five  or  ten  years  lo  come  into  bearing,  they  are  com- 
panitiTeiy  of  little  nccoiint.  Very  few  person*  who 
posseEs  such  gardens  as  these,  have aufficioiit  leisure 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetablea  ;  and 
aa  in  most  places  these  cat)  be  purchased  for  less  than 
it  would  cost  Va  hire  labor  to  grow  Lhem,  the  garden, 
in  very  many  Instances,  is  lert  to  iveeds,  ur  a  very 
poor,  weedy,  and  unprofitable  crop.  To  such  per- 
■ona  we  present  tha  annexed  plan  of  a  little  garden, 


00  by  100  feet,  planted  entirely  with  dwarf  frvil 
freer,  all  nf  which  may  be  in  bearing  the  second  or 
third  year  from  planring, 

ExPLAHATroH  'IP  PLAfl.— A,  18  the  entrance  gale, 
four  feet  wide.  B,  a  wslk,  four  feet  wide,  all  around 
and  across  the  center  of  the  g'arden.  C,  a  burder, 
five  feet  wide,  between  the  fence  and  the  wslk.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  rows  are  numbered,  beginning 
at  the  one  next  the  entrance.  Nos,  1,  3,  3,  are  pyr- 
amidal pear  trees  on  tjiiiuce  stock  ;  No.  4,  pyramidal 
cherries  ;  Nos.  6  and  6,  two  rows  of  dwarf  apple 
trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  crosswalk  :  No. 
7,  pyramidal  or  dwsrf  standard  plum  trees  ;  Noti.  8, 
9  and  10,  low  standard  peaches  ;  Nna.  11,  12,  13  and 
14,  four  quince  trees  in  the  end  border  ;  Nos.  15,  16 
and  17,  are  apricots  trained  on  the  fence  which  has 
tho  coldoat  aspect ;  Nos.  18,  19  and  20,  ^rape  vines 
trained  on  the  fence  with  the  warmer>t  aspect.  One 
of  the  fence  bordera  ia  filled  with  gooseberries  and 
currants,  f'Hir  feet  apart,  and  the  other  we  will  sup- 
pose occupied  with  strawberries,  ora  few  early  veg- 
etables may  be  grown  among  the  trees,  but  not  with- 
in less  than  three  feet  of  the  base  of  the  stem. 

Here,  by  this  arrangement,  we  have  twelve  pyra- 
midal pear  tree*  ;  four  pyramidal  cherry  trees  ;  twelve 
dwarf  apples  ;  four  pyramidal  plums,  or  if  grown  as 
dwarf  standards,  three  ;  nine  low  standard  peach 
trees;  four  quinces;  three  apricots;  three  grape 
vines  ;  a  dozen  gooseberries  ;  a  dozen  currants  ;  be- 
sides space  enough  for  a  couple  dozen  raspberries  and 
one  hundred  strawberries — in  all,  about  fifty  trees  be- 
sides the  small  fruits.  This,  it  may  be  aaid,  is  a  very 
large  number  of  trees  for  so  small  a  place  ;  and  so  it 
is  ;  but  not  one  more  th^  we  feel  very  certain  can 
be  managed  advantageously,  if  the  proper  aystem  be 
adopted.    Tb»  pyramidal  treen  are  eight  feet  apart 
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and  peach  trees  twelve  feet  apart  in  the 
the  rows  eight  feet  apart ;  the  quinces  twelve  feet 
apart  in  the  border  ;  the  trained  apricots  and  grape 
vines,  thirty-three  feet ;  and  the  currants  and  goose- 
berries, four  f^t. 

The  walks  may  appear  narrow,  but  in  such  a  small 
garJan  horses  and  carts  are  not  necessary  ;  all  the 
manures  can  easily  be  carried  into  and  through  them 
by  meana  of  the  wheel-barrow,  and  four  feet  gives 
ample  room  for  the  use  of  tbja  macbjne.    The  nuin 


walks  have  been  placed  around  the  outside,  leaving 
only  a  border  suitable  for  espalier  treea.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  the  standard  treea  the  fullefit  benefit 
of  the  light.  Those  who  prefH  a  enMller  number  of 
fruit  trees,  and  some  apace  for  vegetables,  can' alter 
the  arrangement  to  suit  their  tastes  or  wishes.  In 
such  a  case,  it  might  be  better  to  run  the  walk 
through  the  center,  retaining  the  crosswalk  aa  in  the 
cut,  and  plant  pyramidal  and  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  a 
border,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  along  the  sides  of  the 
wall^  on^  leaving   all  tbe  interior  for  vegeUbles. 
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Thirty  or  forty  trees  mi^ht  be  introduced  in  this  way, 
and  leave  a  considerable  amount  of  space  for  other 
crops.  Between  the  rows  of  trees  there  is  a  small  path 
two  feet  wide  shown  in  the  figure,  intended  only  for  the 
person  who  attends  to  the  trees,  and  not  as  an  ordi- 
nary walk.  It  must  not  be  treated  as  a  walk,  but 
cultivated  as  any  other  portion  of  the  ground.  For 
the  first  three  or  four  years  a  row  of  strawberries,  or 
some  vegetable  crop,  may  be  grown  on  each  side  of 
these  paths  without  interfering  with  the  trees.  In 
this  case,  eighteen  inches  only  will  answer  just  as 
well  as  two  feet. 

The  Soil  for  such  a  garden  as  this  should  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  not  less  than  two  feet,  and  be 
made  of  a  suitable  texture  and  richness  by  the  use 
of  composts  and  manures,  at  the  time  of  trenching. 
As  a  general  assortment  of  fruit  trees  are  to  be  grown 
upon  It,  the  texture  should  be  of  that  character  which 
experience  teaches  us  is  tolerably  well  adapted  to  all 
species.  This  is  a  friable  loamy  between  the  sandy 
and  the  clayey.  The  fences  should  be  eight  feet 
high,  in  order  to  render  them  suitable  for  the  training 
of  the  vines  and  apricots. 

SBi.BCTioif  OF  F&uiTS. — In  regard  to  the  trees, 
we  would  select  the  pears  on  the  quince,  and  of  one 
year's  growth,  because  they  are  more  easily  moulded 
into  the  desired  forms.  The  cherries  on  mahaleb 
stock,  and  certainly  not  more  than  one  year's  growth. 
Apples  on  paradise^  one  or  two  years — one  year  old. 
cost  less  and  are  just  as  ffood.  The  plum,  two 
veanr  old,  on  any  good  stock,  if  dwarfs  cannot  be 
bad.  Those  budded  or  grafted  on  the  wild  plum  will 
be  more  dwarf  than  on  the  horse  plum,  or  such  large 
growing  species.  The  peaches  will  be  better  on 
plum  stocks,  if  the  soil  be  somewhat  stiflj  and  they 
will  also  be  more  dwarf  than  on  th^ir  own  stock. 
In  either  case  they  should  be  one  year  old  onlv,  and 
should  have  stems  not  over  two  and  a  half  feet  nigh  ; 
the  headB  to  be  kept  round  and  compact  by  annual 
shortening  of  the  young  shoots.  Apricots,  one  year 
old,  and  on  same  stock  as  the  peach,  according  to 
soil.  Quinces,  two  years  old.  Grapes,  one  or  two 
years  old. 

Sblbctior  of  Varibtibs. — ^This  is  an  important 
matter.  Those  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  stocks 
recommended,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  best  quality, 
and  ripening  at  diffi^rent  seasons,  should  be  selected. 
For  Western  New  York  we  would  make  such  a  selec- 
tion OB  the  following : 

Pkars.— £fiunme9— Bloodgood,  Dearborn'i  Seedling,  Bart- 
letL  iiu/ujn»— Beurra  Die!,  White  Doyenne,  Docnen  d' 
Angouleme,  Louiae  Bonne  de  Jereey,  Swan's  Orange. 
H^c»<«r— Beorre  d'ArremberK,  Glout  Moroeau,  Vicar  of 
Winkfieki,  Caster  Beurre.  If  a  very  large  and  productive 
cooking  variety  it  preferred,  the  Pound  might  be  tubetiiated 
far  the  £aeter  Beurre.  These  all  Mucceed  well  on  the  quince, 
are  easily  formed  Inio  beautiful  pyramids,  and  are  of  the  first 
quality  besides. 

AppLi:s.^The  larsest,  fairest  and  best  varieties  should  be 
chosen,  and  principally  summer  and  autumn  varieties.  Red 
AsUmchan,  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Harvest  and  Summer  Rose, 
for  Summer.  Alexander,  Gravenstein,  Hawthorndean,  Haw- 
ley,  Fall  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Dyer  and  St.  Law- 
rence, for  autumn. 

Chbrrim.— May  Duke,  Belle  de  Choisey,  Yellow  Span- 
ish, and  Belle  Magnifique. 

PL(;Ms.-~Green  Gase,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Washington 
atd  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. 

Pk  ACHES.— Eariy  York,  Cole's  Early  Red,  Crawford's  Ear- 
ly, Co<»ledjfe's  Favorite,  Haines'  Early,  Red  Cheek  Meloco- 
ton.  Old  Mizon  Free,  Snow,  and  Lemon  Cling. 

ApaicoTs.— Early  Golden,  Large  Early,  and  Moorpark. 

GKAPt.s.~Block  Cluvter,  IsaheTla,  and  Catawba. 

QuiNCKS. — Orange  and  Portugal. 


Currants.— Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Chenry,  and  Vic- 
toria. 

The  cost  of  such  a  collection  of  trees  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  by  reference  to  any  Nursery  catalogue. 
It  need  not  exceed  $25,00. 

MIZBD  PEAR  0B0HARD8  OF  DWARF  AlTD  STAITD. 

ARO   1*REBS. 


On  this  subject  there  has  lately  been  a  good  many 
inquires  from  various  quarters ;  we  therefore  copy 
from  the  Horticulturist  for  January,  the  following 
account  of  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  of  this 
sort  by  S.  B.  Parsohs  of  Flushing,  L.  L,  the  senior 
partner  of  the  well  known  nursery  firm  of  Parsons 
k  Co. : 

Thkrk  are  few  modes  of  culture  that  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States,  than  that  of  the  pear 
upon  the  auince  stock.  Ten  years  ago,  these  dwarf  pears 
were  found  in  very  iew  gardens,  and  then  only  as  specimens 
valuable  for  their  noveltv.  -They  were  ev%n,  until  a  very 
few  years  since,  esteemed  temporary  in  theur  character,  and 
were  never  planted  in  a  permanent  orchard.  While  this 
opinion  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true,  or  rather,  while  we 
have  no  evidence  to  controvert  its  truth,  and  while  the  pear 
on  its  own  root  must  always  have  the  preference  in  a  per- 
manent orchard,  yet  those  on  quiflce  may  always  advantage- 
ously have  a  place  in  every  orchard,  and  may  be  profitably 
cultivated  for  market  fruit.  That  this  opinion  is  becoming 
more  prevalent,  is  evinced  by  the  large  sales  of  peon  on 
quince  that  are  madeanhualijr,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
To  ensure  suooess,  they  reauire  very  difierent  treatmem  from 
those  on  their  own  root,  and  as  a  few  years  experience  may  be 
of  value  to  some  who  are  about  planting,  I  will  briefly  relate 
the  coarse  that  I  have  pursued  with  satas&ctory  results. 

Some  few  years  ago,  beoomtng  convineed  that  the  profits 
of  the  nursery  business  could  not  be  relied  upon,  I  decided, 
with  our  friend  Rivers,  to  cast* out  another  anchor  to  wind- 
ward. I  prepared  at  first  only  four  acres,  intending  with 
these  to  test  the  experiment,  and  then,  if  successful,  to  plant 
my  whole  farm. 

Although  much  fruit  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  the 
fruit  buds  promise  me  so  abundant  a  crop  another  year,  as 
almost  to  warrant  me  in  planting  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  field  I  selected  was  an  old  paatnre  ground,  with  light 
loamy  soil,  but  not  inclining  to  sand,  and  a  subsoil  of  hard- 
pan.  This  I  planted  with  corn  unul  the  ground  was  well 
mellowed,  and  then  put  upon  it  two  sloop  loads,  or  3,000 
bushels  of  stable  manure,  worth  on  the  ground,  $175. 

The  orchard  was  then  planted  with  pean  on  their  own 
root,  twenty  feet  aparL  Between  these  were  planted  peon 
on  quince,  ten  feet  apart,  each  row  being  thus  ten  feet  apart, 
and  the  trees  in  each  ten  feet.  Each  alternate  row  is  thus 
all  pean  on  quince,  or  half  on  pear  and  half  on  quince,  and 
the  whole  orchard  contains  1,760  pears,   1,320  being  on 

auince,  and  440  on  their  own  root.  By  thus  planting,  I 
link  I  gain  a  double  advantage.  Those  on  quince  come  in 
bearing  soon,  and  will  produce  a  good  crop  wliile  the  others 
aro  growing,  and  those  on  pear  will  undoubtedly  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  even  to  occupy 
the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  the  othen,  long  befora  those 
on  quince  will  decay,  if  such  decay  ever  should  take  place. 
Pears  on  quince  reauire  high  garden  cultura,  and  it  is  my 
practice  to  put  upon  this  orchardf  two  sloop  loads  of  manure 
every  year.  The  first  vear  after  plantinjjf,  the  orchard  was 
cropped  with  com,  which  I  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  treesr 
I  have  since  cropped  with  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  alter- 
nately, and  with  good  management,  the  crop  of  these  can  be 
made  to  pay  fo{  the  manure,  and  sometimes  for  the  labor. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  row,  all  those  on  their  own  root 
are  of  one  variety,  the  Lawrence,  This  variety  originated  on 
Long  Island,  is  hardy,  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  and  a 
good  grower.  The  fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  equal  to  tJio 
VirgaFieu  (Doyenne)  in  flavor,  is  in  eating  from  midniutnmn 
to  mid- winter,  and  will  keep  and  ripen  in  a  barrel,  like  apples. 
lu  uniform  price  in  the  market  in  autumn,  is  five  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  at  its  latest  period  of  matnrit]^  when  no  other 
pears  can  be  found  in  market,  it  would  probably  bring  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  per  bushel. 

Of  the  varieties  on  quince,  I  have  only  planted  six.— 
Otfnt  Morceau,  Vtear  of  Wmkfieid,  Lomte  Bomu  de  Jersey, 
Wmier  NeUt,  Lawremee,  and  Beurre  d'Aremierg.    Whh  the 
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two  latter  the  orchanl  i»not  quite  finieiheJ,  owing 
ti  the  diAiciiIty  in  obtainint;  them.  It  is  nlways 
quite  lu  uncertain  to  ft>rfn  an  esiimiie  of  a  crop 
of  fruit,  as  it  is  for  our  Bieton  frien  i<<  to  c.ileulue 
the  amount  of  money  ihcy  can  make  from  the  250 
ctiickens  hatched  from  tho  260  eggs,  laid  accord- 
ing to  guanntee,  in  276  eucces^ive  d%y8,  by  the 
p'lro  white  Shangh  e  hen,  which  miy  h^ve  cost 
fifty  dollars.  But  after  ranking  all  roasontible  al 
lowoDces.  and  finJing  to-d.iy,  upon  some  of  nty 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  trees  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  fruit  buds  each, 
I  shall  be  somewh-it  disappointed  if  those  on 
quince,  in  the  fifth  year  from  planting,  abontJ 
not  produce  one  doll  ir  por  tree.  The  same  re- 
sult I  hope  to  obtain  from  those  planted  on  their 
own  root,  in  the  tenth  year,  after  miking  ail 
n>;4ontble  deductions  from  loss  by  blighL  It 
will  not  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the  crop  between 
the  trees  will  always  pay  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
ti:>n.  With  good  mmagement,  it  miy  do  so  the 
first  few  years  :  but  as  the  trees  ffrow,  the  roots  ^ 
will  gradually  occupy  the  space  oetween  them, 
when  no  crop  can  be  grown,  although  high  ma- 
nuring will  still  be  required. 

There  may  be,  and  we  know  in  the  experieuce 
of  some  there  have  been,  obstacles  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  fruit,  which  have  not  yet  obstructe<l 
the  advancement  of  my  trees,  and  it  may  not  be  pafe  fw  all 
!o  estimate  according  to  the  preceeding  statements.  Such, 
however,  are  the  results  of  my  experience ;  and  while  it 
may  be  expedient  to  make  large  allowances  for  difficulties 
which  may  herealVer  present  themselves,  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  with  the  present  almost  entire  destitution  of  good  pears, 
in  all  the  markets,  and  the  ihciliiiea  of  transporting  them  to 
England,  I  shoiild  be  fully  justified  in  planting  much  more 
fugely  than  I  have  yet  done. 


DUTOH   MZOirora    AFFLB. 
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ANSWERS    TO    OORRBSPONDENTS. 


GR4rTiNo  THB  Ehglish  Walnut.^J.  D.  a.,  Washington 
Co  ,  Ohio.)  It  can  be  grafted  on  either  the  black  walnut  or 
butternut.  Take  the  scionj^  from  the  lower  end  of  the  shoots, 
next  the  old  wood,  where  there  is  least  pith.  Cut  the  scions 
early,  and  graft  before  the  stocks  begin  to  grow.  Bud  roses 
liko  any  other  trees,  from  June  to  September.  Graft  in  the 
cleft  manner  in  the  sp'ring,  using  firm,  well  ripened  shoots 
for  scions. 

IlAROf  PsARS. — (J.  C.  Brattopt,  Aztttlon,  Wisconsin.) 
BlcKklffood,  Summer  Francrenl.  Bnfihm,  Beurre  Diel,  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot,  I>ix,  Flemish  fiiieattty,  Fulton,  Seckel, 
White  Doyenne,  Swan's  Omnge,  Oswego  Beurre,  Glout 
Moroeaa,  Prince&i  Se.  Germain,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter 
Nells,  and  Poond.    We  do  not  know  the  Perry  Runetapi^e. 

(Geo ROB  F.  Cook,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio.)  The  blossoms  of 
yoor  grape  may  be  killed  by  frost,  or  there  may  be  some  defi- 
ciency in  the  soil.  We  could  answer  more  correctly  if  we 
knew  the  varieties.  Give  the  one  that  does  not  b«ir  a  dlress- 
ing  of  wood  ashes,  say  a  half  peck,  spaded  or  forked  in 
arotmd  the  roots. 

(I.  C.  B.,  Groton,  N.  Y.)  Peach  stones  sboald  be  frozen. 
Walnuts  should  be  kept  in  moist  sandy  earth.  Plant  the  nuts 
in  spring,  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  drills,  und  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  Next  season,  transplant  into  rows  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  In  two  or 
three  years  they  will  be  fit  for  final  planting. 

(Dr.  P.,  Saginaw  City.)  There  is  no  English  translation 
of  the  Btm  Jardenur.  It  can  be  had  in  French  through  the 
New  York  importers.  The  flower  seeds  can  all  be  obtained 
of  leading  seedsmen  of  Boston  and  New  York.  A  catalogue 
has  been  forwarded^ 

(Faithfol  Rbadkr.)  We  woujd  advise  you  to  procure 
DowniMo's  Thomas'  or  Cole's  firuit  books,  the/  will  j^ive 
you  all  the  information  you  desire.  Most  of  the  subjects 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Farmer. 
Prune  and  cut  scions  now,  and  gnft  in  April. 

(C.  J.  C,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.)  The  *'  bug"  you  mention 
we  presumed  the  black  siugt  very  common  here,  "  destroy- 
ing the  leaves  of  cherry,  pear,  and  other  trees,  during  the 
month  of  June.  Sprinkle  the  trees  on  which  you  mav  find 
them,  wkh  lime  or  ashes,  and  you  will  find  it  efiectuai. 

(J.  S.,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.)  Your  trees  will  not  in- 
jure in  the  leost,  if  the  roots  are  covered  with  earth.  You 
ean  plant  them  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order. 


This  proves  with  us  a  superb  and  excellent  apple. 
For  two  or  three  years  past,  we  have  gathered  crops 
from  a  specimen  tree,  tJiat  rival  in  size,  beauty  and 
excellence,  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  we  cultivate. 
Mr.  DowMiife  says,  truly,  ''that  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est acquisitions  we  have  received  from  abroad.  The 
tree  is  very  vigorous  and  productive,  and  the  fruit 
always  fair  and  fine.  Size,  large— three  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on  an  average.  Form, 
round  and  regular.  Color,  a  golden  yellow,  quite 
covered  with  a  deep  red  and  mottlcxLin  the  shade— in 
some  spots,  and  especially  around  the  stem,  slightly 
russetted.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long.  Calyx^openin 
a  broad  regular  basin.  Flesh,  white ;  firm  at  first, 
like  the  Rih$t<m  Pippin,  but  becoming  tender  as  it 
approaches  full  maturity ;  juicy,  rich  and  high  fla- 
vored. It  is  an  excellent  sort  for  the  garden,  as  a 
dwarf.  It  is  now,  January  15th,  in  perfection,  but 
will  keep  till  March* 
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Ma.  Bakst  :— T  would  bsg  to  stats  that  last  season  I  raised  about 
flfteen  busbsls  of  the  Oreen  Newtown  Pippin.  I  took  them  ofT  ear»- 
tuVLj  by  hand,  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  packed  them  in  bar- 
rels, some  of  wbioh  had  oontainsd  salt.  The  apples  have  beeome 
dry  and  oraeked  in  two,  (espeeiaUy  the  largest,)  »nd  the  skin  of 
many  of  them  Is  Uaek  and  decayed,  and  the  flaror  qnite  faifi*rior. 
Whether  the  etSiar  is  too  warm,  or  whether  tlkej  were  gatb-  red 
too  early,  or  what  the  reason  Is.  T  know  not.  1  fbt\  some  dinp- 
polntod.  I  have  seventeen  trees  of  this  rarlcty,  and  tboee  were 
the  first  (tftheir  beaii  ig.  I  wonld  say  that  tUs  is  a  faigtily  esteem- 
ed A'Qlt  in  this  pari  of  the  eonntry,  and  bears  sarly  and  abund- 
antly, when  the  trees  are  property  attended  to.  Toe  sell  U  well 
^adapted  to  snob  fruit. 

I  expect  I  shall  bare  the  Northern  Spy  bear  next  season.  I  have 
fifteen  trees  of  it  If  it  Is  eooal  to  the  Oreen  Pippin,  I  shall  think 
it  a  valoaUe  aoqaisltton.  All  roy  knowledge  of  fruit-raising  has 
been  derived  from  the  pages  of  the  Oencsee  Fanner.  I  wonld  Jnst 
a»k  a  little  more,  on  the  best  method  of  keeping  fruit,  especially 
apples.  Whether  they  should  be  laid  on  the  cellar  floor,  oorered, 
or.not,  or  any  simple  mode  you  deem  b«»t,  and  at  what  tempera< 
tore  they  will  keep  best.  I  haTe  about  one  hunrsdtises»  of  near 
twenty-flre  varieties.  A  ooneet  knowiedcs  of  this  ia  somewhat 
necessary.    James  SnAar.— 2>uiN/n«t,  C.  Fr .,  Jan.  1851. 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  the  cause  of  the  prema- 
ture decay  of  the  fruit  can  be.  There  is  some  doubt 
of  their  being  the  JYtwUMon  Pippin,  The  best  way 
to  keep  apples,  is  in  clean  barrels  headed  up^  in  a 
dry,  cool  cellar.  The  lower  the  temperature  the 
better,  provided  frost  be  excluded. 


£abirs'  IDqiartment. 


LADIES'   WOBS    STAHDB. 

Wr  gnc,  thia  month,  engravings  of  two  Laditi 
work  MtatuU.  The  lirst  conaiiitB  simply  of  t  light 
frame  covereJ  wilh  silk,  or  any  other  innterial  tnat 
mny  be  preferred,  and  Bttachcd  to  a  common  stand. 
This  frame  almost  any  one  can  make  in  an  evening, 
and  it  i^an  be  ornamented  with  fringe  or  tsaselB  b> 
suit  iha  fancy.  The  engravinga  and  following  "~ 
marks  are  from  Doicning't  Country  Hontet: 

_       "  LadicJ  tMwi 

popular  English 
furniture  for  the 
■itting-roomi  and 
are  usually  made 
of  mahogany  or 
walnut,  and  fitted 
up  with  a  ailkbag 
with  a  fringe,  at- 
tached  to  a  frame 
that  draws  ouL 
F'O.  !■■  This  bag  is  a  very 

convenient  receptacle  of  various  articles  of  needle- 
work, which  otherwise  would,  perhaps,  lie  about 
upon  chairs  or  sofas,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  all  parties,   and   tho 
detriment  of  the  work  itself. 

A  pretty  and  more  convenient 
article  for  this  purpose,  and  one 
more  suitable  to  the  parlor,  is  the 
bagket  tland,  fig,  3,  being  easily 
lifted  and  carrinl  about  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another  — 
wherever  it  may  be  most  ogreea- 
to  ait.  These  are  mule  in 
various  modes,  either  very  taste- 
fully and  fancifully  of  rosewood 
or  mnho^'ony,  curiously  carved, 
for  the  vula  ;  or  of  rustic  work, 
arnifihed,  in  the  Swiss  manner, 
T  of  bamboo,  after  the  Chinese  F^o.  S. 

labion,  for  the  cottage,  Thia  style  ia  cheap  and 
neat,  but  persons  can  exercise  their  taste  in  con- 
Btructioa." 


OSBDIT    THOSE    TO  WHOM    IT    S    DUB. 

MEasaa.  EorroKa  :— In  a  well  written  article  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  entitled 
"Agricultural  Societies  and  Exhibitions,"  you  com- 
mended  the  conduct  of  the  Rochester  ladies  for  their 
exhibition  of  breid  at  the  Horticultural  Show  in 
Rochester,  as  worthy  of  imitation  In  other  Societie*. 
The  writer  cannot  commend  the  conduct  of  the 
Rochester  ladies,  and  all  others,  too  highly,  who 
■eem  disposed  to  excel  in  this  most  useful  art,  and 
trna  feminine  accomplishment,  to  produce  with  their 
I  hands^  in  its  utmost  perfection,  "the  staff  of 
"  As  ia  justly  remarked,  in  the  article  alluded 
to,  many  societies  in  this  Bute,  and  in  Massochu- 
aette,  during  the  present  year  have  awarded  premiums 
for  the  best  loaves  of  bread  exhibited.  But  some  of 
these  societies,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  first 
caught  this  idea  from  the  remark  of  the  Hon.  MjiB- 
SBAi-L  P.  WiLDBft,  of  Bostoii,  msdo  in  an  addivaa  be- 
fpre  the  Norfolk  County  Society,  of  Hasaachuaetta, 
'n  the  full  of  1649.  And  in  fact,  we  think  to  him  be- 


longs the  credit  of  introducing  thia  imimrtaiit  matter 
to  the  notice  of  agriculturists,  and  their  excellent 
wives  and  daoghtem.     Mr.  Wilder  has  labored  long 

and  done  more,  perhaps,  to  advance  the  inteKSts  Of 
horticulture  than  any  other  practical  man  in 
country.  And  agriculture,  too,  in  many  of  its  i 
ches,  has  felt  bis  influence.  It  is  with  a  view,  there- 
fore, to  credit  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  for  tho  benefit  and  improvement  of 
tlic  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  that  we  for- 
ward these  few  lines, 

I  will  Bay,  farther,  that  tho  Norfolk  Society,  be- 
fore  which  Mr,  Wilder  held  thia  language  in  1849 
— "  No  father  should  consider  his  son  vitU  educated, 
till  he  knows  how  to  gain  hii  aupport  from  the  soil  : 
and  no  mother  her  daughter,  however  accomplished 
in  all  other  respects,  until  abe  knows  how  lo  make 
m»(f  trfnrf"  —  were  eo  impressed  with  the  utility  of 
this  part  of  female  education,  that  at  the  next  annual 
exhibition  of  the  society,  held  in  September  last,  six- 
ty-six ladies  were  competitors  for  the  superiority  of 
their  bread.  They  exhibited  one  hundred  and  aev- 
enty- five  loaves,  and  were  awarded  two  silver  cups 
of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  by  the  President,  two 
silver  cups  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  two  barrels  of  flour,  of  the  value  of  four- 
teen dollars.  Other  societies  have  caught  the  sug- 
gestion, and  have  been  liberal  in  their  tewards,  and 
aoother  year  will  doubtless  witness  a  distribution  of 
premiums  by  almost  everv  agricultural  society  in  the 
country,  for  the  beat  quality  of  bread,  as  well  as  for 
the  more  fanciful  products  of  a  delicate  hand. 

DtTTCHBSS. 

SIOITB  OF  IMPBOTEHEKT. 
Mbssrs.  EorroRa  :— In  your  Ladie^  Department  for 
December  were  the  following  words:  "  We  hope  the 
little  good  seed  sown  has  not  been  cast  entirely  by 
the  wayside."  For  myself  I  think  that  any  one  who 
travels  our  public,  or  even  our  by-roads,  will  see 
enough  to  convince  him  of  tho  fact,  that  people  in 
genera]  are  improving,  both  in  the  taste  and  style  of 
building.  To  you,  and  others  of  the  same  Btamp,  are 
—1  indebted,  in  a  good  measure,  for  the  improvement 
the  public  mind  with  regard  to  plans  for  building, 
not  only  dwelling  houses,  but  out-buildings  also. 
Whero  you  would  originally  see  a  long,  narrow,  two 
story  house,  half  finished  with  an  enormous  amount 
of  room,  and  but  precious  little  comfort  or  convenience, 
you  now  see  a  neat,  tasty  little  cottage.  Of  lata,  I 
nave  often  seen,  on  passing  along  some  of  our  back 
roads,  a  neat  little  love  of  a  cottage,  half  hid  among 
the  stumps  of  a  newly  cleared  field,  showing  conclu- 
sively to  my  mind,  that  the  originator  had  got  his 
ideas  of  taste  and  beauty,  one  step  above  the  old  track. 
May  we  not  hope  to  see  our  brother  farmers,  and 
aJl  others,  surely  and  steadily  rising  toward  perfec- 
tion in  that  most  independent  of  all  callings,  until  our 
lands,  tiifi  now  yield  twenty,  ahal]  yield  some  sixtr, 
and  some  "  an  hundred  fold."  And  not  alone  among 
the  ladies,  will  you  find  those  to  sympathize  with  you 
in  your  work,  but  nuny,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  hani 
working  farmers  who  take  the  Genesee  Former^will 
honestly  and  heartily  sympathize  with  ^u  in  your 
endeavors  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  agricul- 
ture.   J.  B.  C.—Orototi,  n:  Y.,  Jm.,  1861, 
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I!otitl]s'  IDcpactnunt. 


TKH   FODLTRY  TABS. 

In  tbf  absence  of  ■ome  engravingB  which  ve  failed 
to  procure,  illustrating  ihevxmderio/vegetatifm,  we 
give  a  chapter  on  the  feathered  tritte.  We  do  this 
with  more  pleasure,  as  eome  of  our  young  friends  in 
their  communicationa  have  requested  uh  to  j^ive  as 
much  infonnation  as  possible  about  fowls.  Now  our 
jouog  readers  must  remember  that  we  have  in  our 
30,000  subscribeie  a  variety  of  tastes  to  please.* 
Some  desire  all  possible  ioformatioQ  about  fowls,  the 
best  kinde,  the  beat  way  to  keep  them  to  get  the 

Seatest  amount  of  profit,  he.  Others  are  turning 
eir  atlentiou  to  fruits  and  flowers,  and  look  to  the 
Farmer  as  their  guide.  Still  others  care  but  little 
about  these  things.  They  want  the  main  cropa — 
corn,  potatoes,  and  wheat — treated  of,  as  it  is  on 
these  they  depend  for  support.  We  Bhall  eudeavor 
to  t;ive  all  "a  word  in  season." 


THB    PSACOCK. 

The  peacock  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  lengthy 
description.  The  pea  fowls  are  natiTes  of  India, 
where  they  are  now  foand  wild  in  large  Socks. — 
They  are  the  most  beautiful  birds  that  grace  the 
poultry  vard.  But,  like  some  young  folks  we  oc- 
casionally see,  they  have  little  but  their  beanty  to 
.recommend  them.  In  regard  to  their  disposition, 
Browh,  in  the  Poultry   Yard,  gives  the  following 

"The  natural  dispoeition  of  the  peacock  is  selBsh 
and  gluttenoua,  and  it  is  only  by  pampering  this 
wealuteM  that  be  can  be  persuaded  into  obedience  and 
attachment.  He  ie  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  nngal- 
lant.  He  is  far  from  manifesting  the  politeness  and 
attention  which  the  common  cock  shows  towards  his 
mate's.  The  peacock  will  greedily  snatch  from  the 
mouth  of  his  hens  those  tit-bits  and  delicate  morsels 
which  the  cock  would  either  share  with  his  favorites, 
or  yield  to  them  entirely.  The  peahen,  in  return, 
care*  leaa  for  her  lord  and  maaler,  and  is  more  inde- 
pendeat  of  him.    Nor  does  he  aeem  to  care  mnch 


about  her  admiration,  or  to  make  the  exhibition 
of  his  attractions  to  secure  her  notice,  but  is  content, 
if  he  can  get  some  astonished  hen,  or  silly  bewildered 
duck,  in  a  corner,  to  wonder  what  all  the  fuBs  is 
about."  They  are  in  some  cases  cruel  loirards  the 
young  of  other  poultry. 


singularly  beautiful, 
being  epangle3  over  with  an  infinity  of  white  spots 
on  a  black  ground,  shaded  with  gray  and  brown.  A 
white  variety  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  less  hardy.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  knows  a  cock  from  a  hen  of  this 
species.  An  unerring  rule  is,  that  tlie  hen  alone 
uses  the  call  note  "come  back,"  "come  back,"  ac- 


the  harsh,  shrill  cry  of  alarm,  which,  however,  is  also 
common  to  the  female. 

The  Guinea  cock  is  what  is  called  monogamimi,  or 
having  but  one  mate,  like  the  patridge  or  pigeon. 
He  is,  however,  very  polite  and  attentive,  and  in  this 
respectshowsmuchbetter  manners  than  the  peacock. 
The  hen  lays  month  after  month  with  little  or  no 
intermission. 


THB   SPANISH   rOWI» 

This  is  a  noble  race  of  fowls,  poasesaing  many 
great  merits  ;  of  spirited  and  animated  appearance, 
of  considerable  size,  excellent  for  the  Ubie,  both  in 
whiteness  of  flesh  and  skin,  and  also  in  flavor,  being 
juicy  and  tender,  and  laying  exceedingly  large  eggs, 
large  numbers.  They  are  entii'"  '^'--'-  ""^ 
fowls,  but  too  delicate  for  o 
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AnnvMX  Mkktino  or  the  N.  Y.  State  Ao.  SocirrT.— The  an- 
niul  meeting  of  the  State  Agrleultural  Soelety  was  held  at  Albany, 
on  the  IStti  init.  The  ibUowIng  oflloen  were  elected  for  the  enro- 
lag  year : 

Prerid^U—Jom  DRiariEUH  Of  Seneca* 

Vice  FrenderUs  —  'WnJLixM  Bckll.  of  Monroe;  Rila.1  M.  Bum- 
KoroHS,  of  Orleans ;  Lewis  O  Moaais,  of  Westchtrster ;  Arthont 
Van  Bbrokx,  of  Oreene  ;  Augustus  L.  CLAKKsoi*,of  St  Lawrence; 
Hbrkt  Wagkb,  of  Oneida;  Bchjamin  Enos,  of  Madison ;  Rat 
ToMPKiifs.  of  New  York. 

Corretn&nding  Seerttmry-B.  P.  Joimsoif. 

Reeording  Sccrc/sry- J.  McD.  McIrrTraE 

TVesnirer — L.  TucKRa. 

Executiv  CoMSiif toe— Ambrose  Sterens,  John  B.  Bomett,  M. 
O.  Warner,  Josiah  BIsselU  BenJ.  B.  Kirlcland. 

Rochester  was  selected  as  the  place  tor  holding  the  next  Fair, 
and  the  time  set  Is  the  16th  of  September.  Western  New  York 
will  now  hare  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  her  productions,  at  the 
most  (kTorable  time,  and  nnder  the  most  fsTorable  eirenmstances. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  for  every  fkrmer  to  do  his  duty,  and  the 
exhibition  next  fUl  wHl  not  only  be  ofis  of  the  best,  but  the  best 
CTcr  held. 

The  priee  of  life  membership,  whioh  was  $60,  was  reduced  to  $10 
Altogether  we  are  pleased  with  the  acts  of  the  State  Society,  at 
their  last  meeting. 

We  cannot  aroid  noticing  a  rather  amusing  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  transpired  while  we  were  present.  A  statement  was 
made  that  a  Mr.  Combtock  had  actually  discorcred  **  the  secret  of 
T^etation,"  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  regeta^ 
ble  selence,  was  appointed  to  Inrestigate  and  report  upon  the  dis- 
coTery.    We  await  the  result  with  great  impatience,  of  course. 

The  address  was  deliTered  by  A.  J.  Dowiffmo,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh . 
Engagements  prerented  us  from  hearing  it,  but  we  have  heaid  It 
highly  tpdant  of,  as  we  are  sure  It  deeerres  to  be.  The  principal 
subject  was,  j1  State  •^grieuUurml  School— %  topic  quite  seasonable 
and  Interesting,  both  for  the  occasion  and  the  times. 

At  the  Fruit  ExkHiti9nf  there  was  a  Tcry  fine  display  of  winter 
apples,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  from  Monroe  and  Wayne 
counties.  Among  them,  the  Ifortkefn  S^  and  Wagener  were 
«oasploaoas  and  mooh  admired.  Some  pean  were  presented,  but 
not  until  after  we  had  left. 

Mr.  Towiruffo  OuovBa,  of  Flshkill  Landing,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
collection  of  arUflcial  fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries, and  indeed  all  the  fruits.  They  were  the  best  executed  and 
most  natural  of  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  ate  glad  to  learn 
that  their  merit  has  been  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  the 
Society.  Mr.  O.  has  received  an  order  for  a  complete  collection 
for  the  Society's  rooms,  and  every  hortiouliural  society,  and  nur- 
seryman In  the  country,  would  do  well  to  procure  a  collection. 
Mr.  OuortM.  Is  mjiking  arrangements  to  fhmish  them  on  moderate 
terms.  Some  very  beautiful  p^ntlngsof  the  Ifortkern  Spy,  Wag- 
ener, and  other  populai-  fruits,  were  exhibited  by  Jamrs  H.  Watti. 
of  Rochester.  They  were  executed  bj  Mr.  Joseph  Pkestu-e,  of 
ilie  EbeMser  Society  of  Buffalo. 

The  PcuKVAmv  Ndmirb.— We  Intend  that  our  most  distant  sub 
seribers  AaA  receive  their  numbers  of  the  Farmer  1^  the  1st  of 
oach  montl^  or  at  Ikrthest  within  a  day  or  so  of  that  time.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  unprecedented  and  unexpected  in- 
crease of  CSV  elioulatlon,  we  have  been  so  busily  engaged  in  en- 
tering the  names  of  our  friends  in  our  books,  and  forwarding  the 
January  number,  that  a  little  delay  this  month  seemed  unavoida> 
Me.  To  all  our  friends  who  have  so  Msentlally  aided  in  extending 
the  ininenee  ot  our  monthly  visitor,  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks 
and  shall  endearor  to  give  them  no  cause  to  regret  recommending 
it  to  the  attention  of  their  neighbors.  • 

•  Postage  op  the  Faehee.— As  some  Postmasters  who  have  taken 
an  interest  In  droulating  the  Farmer,  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  post- 
age they  are  required  by  law  to  charge,  we  re-publish  the  decision 
of  the  Asst  Post  Mastet  OenenO. 

Post  OpricB  DBPAmTMBifT,        ) 
AppointmSnt  OlBce,  Dec.  18,  IMO.  \ 
Sia : — In  reply  to  yonr's  of  Uils  date.  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
the  ^  Genesee  Farmer"  published  at  Rochester,  New  York,  is  re- 
garded as  a  newspaper,  and  slKMdd  be  rated  with  one  cent  postage 
when  ^tarried  in  the  mails  over  one  hundred  miles,  or  any  distance 
within  the  State  ;  and  If  carried  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  out 
otthe  State  In  whioh  they  are  mailed,  one  and  a  half  cents  posUge. 
i  have  the  honor  to  lie.  Very  rcspeotfhily,  fco. 
FITZ  HENRY  WARREN. 
Seeond  Asst.  Post  Master  General. 


ExTBACTs  raoM  oca  Lettbbs.— In  our  business  letters  we  find 
many  choice  things,  which,  would  our  space  permit,  we  should 
be  much  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers.  Receiving  over  a 
hundred  letters  each  day,  fr^m  all  parts  of  the  country,  we 
gain  from  this  source  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  the  state  #  public 
sentiment  among  our  sgricnltural  population.  We  rejoice  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  show  an  increasing  interert  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  agricultursl  profession.  B.  T.  Cooke,  of  Binghamp- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  writes  — 

"  The  taste  for  improving  the  soil— fbr  produoiug  not  oniy  the 
necessaries,  but  the  luxurioA  of  life— for  exhibiting  the  eiurlleit  and 
choicest  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  among  our  vil- 
lagers; and  for  rearing  fine  stock,  poultry,  lie,  and  improving 
■krms.  in  the  "  rural  dlitricts,"— is  becoming  a  passion  with  many, 
and  exciting  an  increasing  attention  with  all." 

We  have  among  our  voluntary  agents  many  that  are  young, 
sooie  enterprising  ladles,  and  a  few  whose  heads  are  whitened  by 
the  frosts  of  many  winters,  and  whose  limbs  totter  by  reason  of 
the  infirmities  of  age.  The  following  Is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Hbevt  Johnson,  of  Holland:  N-  ^-  ^«  publish  it  as  an  example 
to  the  young.  By  industry  and  temperance,  the  old  man  has  re- 
tained his  Ikculties— has  outlived  the  allotted  time  of  man's  life, 
and  now  writes  a  fair  hand,  and  shows  both  by  word  and  deed, 
that  he  Is  stiU  able  to  act  well  his  part  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  giving  up  the  agencj*of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  a  number  of  years,  in  hopes  that  some  man  more  able 
than  myself  would  undertake  it ;  but  I  can't  find  htm.  I  am  now 
an  old  man.  (I  was  bom  Dueember  20,  1770,)  I  keep  neither 
horses  nor  oxen,  and  it  is  very  hard  work  for  me  to  get  about  and 
walk  in  deep  snow,  with  very  little  path ;  but  the  importance  of 
an  extensive  circulation  ot  the  Farmer,  stimulates  m«  to  put  the 
best  foot  forward;  for  my  difltriet  is  large.  I  have  spent  two 
days,  sud  to-morrow  1  think  of  starting  again,  and  shall  try,  and 
keep  trying  ;  but  I  assure  you  It  16  htfd  work  for  my  lungs,  as  well 
as  for  my  body  and  legs.  In  addition  to  my  time  and  fotigue,  I 
always  have  some  postage  to  pay.  I  had  to  break  a  path  into  the 
woods  alone,  and  to  shovel  and  wallow  about  130  rods  ;  but  I  ac- 
complished it.  procured  a  team,  and  got  up  some  wood.  This 
evening  I  am  trying  to  write,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  on  my  mis- 
sion to-morrow ;  but  I  must  give  it  up  until  morning. 

'^Ckristmae  stoming— At  fifteen  minutes  betore  four  I  arose  tnm 
bed.  We  generally  take  breakfisst  before  six  o'clock.  This  is  the 
way  I  work  to  get  subscribers  for  the  Fanner.  It  Is  the  most  dif- 
ficult time  in  the  whole  year  to  get  subscriptions,  for  the  tax- 
gatherer  will  soon  be  catling.  Tell  others  to  follow  my  example- 
drink  no  spirits  nor  use  tobacco— and  you  will  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing subMorlptlon.  TeU  them  this  from  "  Old  '70,"  (this  Is  the 
appellation  they  give  me,)  **  old  go-ahead."  Do  you  like  to  hear 
an  old  man  boast  f 

*■  i  have  had  better  success  to-day  than  I  hare  had  at  any  other 
time—  I  send  you  the  names  of  seventeen  subscribers  It  is  laugh- 
able to  see  how  many  ways  people  find  to  put  me  off.  But  I  have 
got  through  for  this  year,  and  have  made  out  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  hare  sent  five  dollars,  and  shall  try  again  at  our  March 
meeting,  and  keep  trying  as  long  as  I  can  talk." 

W.  A.  Bacon,  writing  January  11th,  'rom  Paris,  Ky..  and  send- 
ing  a  large  list  of  subscribers,  makes  the  foUowiug  remarks  : 
,  '«The  Horticultural  Department,  presided  over  with  so  much 
ability  by  friend  Barbt,  sulu  our  latitude  better  than  the  Agricul- 
tural ;  besides,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  Increased  at- 
tention. The  winter,  thus  far,  has  been  very  mild— very  little 
snow  or  lee  yet.  The  last  ten  days  have  been  soring  like ;  Indeed, 
It  seems  like  spring  to  see  plows  running,  and  the  thermometer 
near  summer  heat." 

OiCAB  F.  Wabben.  of  Erie  county,  who  has  for  many  years  sent 
us  a  large  list  of  subscribers,  as  an  apology  for  coming  a  little  riiort 
this  year,  encloses  us  his  marriage  notice.  This  will  not  do.  Mr. 
W.,  we  must  hold  you  for  a  larger  list  than  ever,  under  so  favora- 
ble ciroumstanees. 

We  should  b«)  pleased  to  give  many  extracts  from  our  letters, 
but  space  at  the  present  time  forbids.  We  may  give  others  in  the 
next  number 

MonbokCo.  Ao.Sociirrr— Annual  Mcstino.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  ofllce  of  the 
Farmer.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  and  considerable 
Interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings  and  prosperity  of  the 
association.  The  report  of  the  proper  offlcer  exhibited  a  hand- 
some balance  In  <the  Treasury.  Offleers  were  eleoted  for  the  cur- 
rent year  as  follows : 

Pre^Cdent—LTMAN  B.  Langwobtht,  of  Greece. 

Vice  PrssWents-CALviN  Spkrsv.  of  Gates  ;  J.  M.  Bascoox,  Iron- 
deqnoit;  Elisha  Habmon,  Wheatland. 

Trcssurer— John  Rapaur.  Rochester. 

Hee.  Seeretary—J.  Vice,  Jr.  Rochester. 

Car.  Seerelsry— D.  D.  T.  Moobb.  Rochester. 

Field  Caops.— The  first  premium  on  Carrots,  $0,  was  awarded 
to  Natr'i.  HatwaSo  of  Brighton— his  crop  producing  1036  bushels 
per  acre.— A  premium  of  $4  was  awarded  to  AxraEO  FrrcH  of 
Riga,  on  a  crop  <tf  Mangel  Wurtsel— no  competition. 
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AoDiTion  TO  Clubs.— Thoie  who  hare  formed  eluba  of  eight  or 
man^oBU  make  additioni  at  the  loweat  elab  terxufl,  (thret  shitlinga.) 
Those  who  hare  forwarded  five  can  enlarf^e  their  o^obe  to  eight, 
by  fonrarding  one  dollar.  Some  of  our  £eiend8  send  on  the  price 
of  Bittgle  ■nbseription,  when  making  additioiM  to  thetr  elnbe.-^ 
This  ^e  do  not  ask.  We  can  supply  the  January  number,  and 
any  back  numbers,  as  the  Farmer  is  stereotyped.  We  can  fur- 
nUh  numbers  of  last  year  to  any  who  may  hare  lost  them,  and 
wisb  to  get  the  Tolnme  bound  We  have  also  on  hand  bound  toU 
umes  from  1846.  At  this  time  the  Farmer  was  changed  flrom  a 
quarto  to  its  present  form,  and  the  volumes  are  uniform,  and  can 
be  had  at  50  cents  each,  bound  in  paper,  or  63  cents  bound  in 
boards.  We  do  not  require  that  all  the  papers  in  any  club  should 
be  sent  to  one  oflEloe,  as  some  suppose.  Our  Mends  must  consult 
their  oouTenienee  in  this  matter. 

YooATT  OR  THC  HoKsc— We  have  reoeired  from  the  publishers, 
Draar  k  Millsb,  of  Auburn,  a  new  edition  of  Yooatt  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  with  an  account  of  the  breeds  in 
the  United  States,  by  H.  S  IUrdaix.  This  is  a  fine  edition  of 
ToQATT*s  celebrated  work. 


i^^0i»^*m 


A  TREATISE  ON  HOT  HOUSES.  By  Ron.  B.  Lbttcium, 
Garden  Architect,  Boston.  John  P.  Jkwctt  k  Co,  Boston,  1851. 
We  have  only  space  in  the  present  number,  haying  been  absent 
while  the  greater  part  was  made  up,  to  announce  the  appearanoe 
of  thia  work.  It  treats  of  the  construction,  heating  and  Tentih^ 
tioa  of  Hot-hoiiseSy  Oreen-housps,  Conserratories,  Graperies,  fcc, 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  From  the  character  of 
Mr.  LKucHAas,  as  an  experienced,  practical  man,  in  his  profession, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  and  timely 
addition  to  our  garden  literature.  We  shall  exami  ne  it  and  say 
more  of  its  contents  hereafter.  Copies  can  be  supplied  at  this 
oflce.    Price  $1,00. 

Mr.  LcDCHAas  ofTeis  his  servloes  to  the  public,  in  this  and  kin- 
dred departments  of  hwticulture,  and  we  hope  he  will  receive 
uajie  patronage.— a. 


m^^ 


WuTKB  Exhibition  or  Fkuits. — The  Horticultural  Soeiety  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  gave  an  exhibition  of  Fruit  on  the  11th 
of  Jaauaxy*  It  was  the  finest  winter  exhibition  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  The  apples  and  grapes  were  fine  and  abundant. 
Oar  Mends  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  ot  Winter 
Pean. 


^i^^^»»» 


BoLLAm>*8  Parokaica  op  Nbw  Yokx  Crrv.— We  aeeepted  an  In- 
vitation tmm  the  proprietor,  and  visited  this  exhibition  a  few  days 
sinoe.  If  any  of  our  readsn  should  have  an  opportunity,  they  will 
be  wdl  paid  Ibr  theic  attendance,  and  learn  something  of  the  great 
metropolis,  without  the  sacrifice  of  monoy  and  comfort  with 
which  that  knowledge  Is  generally  acquired. 

A  Nrw  CavEN.— We  have  been  requested  to  exsmlne  a  new 
Chum,  the  invention  of  R.  W.  fc  O.  Davis,  of  Rogersville.  We 
have  not  yet  found  time  to  examine  it  cuvfliilly,  or  test  Its  merits. 
It  may  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  RArAux  Ic 
Brioos,  Rochester. 

Amm  Scioirs.— Those  who  intend  to  improve  their  orchards)  ara 
referred  to  tha  advertisement  of  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  W.  has  long 
taken  an  int«rest  In  the  cultivation  of  choice  vaiietiee  of  fruit, 
and  oorfriends  may  dsnond  on  getting  whatever  they  order,  gen- 
nine. 

M.  B.  Batbham,  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  says  he  has  been  pre- 
sentad  with  a  bottle  of  r$al  temptrMnee  wing  made  in  Ohio,  "  ta^ 
fTttUf  iengiudfor  laHts  end  e'erg^en. "  As  the  editor  belongs 
to  neither  of  these  classes,  we  presume  he  will  not  be  so  presnmp- 

tiofis  asto  tasta  the  '^sayressly"  forblddan  beverage. 

— — ■ — i^^^m^^^t 

Oomer's  Laoixs'  Book.— Among  the  most  beantSAil  pubUea- 
tloos  «[f  the  eoontry  are  the  Ladits*  Beoiks.  G^deyU  ibr  January 
gftd  Februaiy  »re  worth  the  cost  as  specimens  of  art  Some  of  the 
wfdel  cottagesf  however,  are  rather  poor  models. 

CoMwumcATioits.— We  have  still  on  hand,  and  even  In  type, 
many  articles  fumiiihed  by  our  correspondents,  which  we  shall 
make  room  for  as  fast  as  possible.  '  The  ibot  that  articles  do  not 
appear  for  a  month  or  two  after  their  reeript,  is  no  evidence  that 
thry  are  rejected. 


C.  Ksu.r  k  Co.)  nurserymen,  of  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  will  act  as 
agents  Ibr  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  forward  orders  from  that 
▼ieini^. 


MoanAN  Stock.— We  are  infbrmed  by  a  correspondent,  now  on 
a  tour  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  and  who  is  a  con- 
noisseur in  such  matters,  that  Wm.  J.  Dorr,  of  ScottsvlUe,  has  a 
couple  of  beautiful  horse  colts  of  this  breed,  sired  by  that  excel- 
lent representative  and  descendant  of  the  late  "QUTord  Morgan," 
"General  Glfford."  They  are  from  a  dam  very  much  resem- 
bling, in  fire,  energy  and  general  appearance,  the  Morgan  race. 
These  colts  are  Mood  bays,  eolored  alike  to  a  shade,  with  heavy 
black  manes,  tails,  and  legs,  of  Mr  sise,  with  ail  the  muscle  and 
symmetry  for  which  the  sire  is  celebrated. 

Long  ahd  Rottbit  MAiiVRE8.-^Were  we  not  gaidod  by 
ezperienoe,  perhaps  we  should  be  led  to  imagine  there  would 
notonlirbeaBavii^of  theammoniacal  sails,  phosphates,  d^., 
by  applying  manure  fresh  to  the  soil,  but  that  all  soils  would 
be  equally  benefitted  by  being  thus  treated.  Not  so.  I'he 
chemical  action  of  the  manure  will  be  equally  efficacious  on 
light  and  heavy  aoils,  but  thft  is  more  than  counteracted  by 
the  injurious  mechanical  action.  Whi'st  unfennented  danff 
will  prove  most  beneficial  to  our  clays,  half  rotten  dung  will 
be  most  efficacious  to  soils  of  a  medium  texture,  and  rotten 
dung  to  odr  light  ones.  Decomposed  farm-yard  manure  is  no 
better  adapted  for  every  soil  than  one  man  is  adapted  for  every 
profession. — Ag.  Qaz, 


Tq  OAeeKa  suid  BoUUen  of  tlie  Rewolatloii,  tbdr 


FOUND,  about  the  1st  of  January.  1851^  lai^  quantity  of  the 
old  original  records  of  the  3ervic«>s  of  several  thousand  Offi' 
e«rs,  (in  the  Commissary  and  Quarter- Master's  Department,) 
9wrg*oru^  jfrfO^^rs,  Wagon  ConduetorB,  Wagonert,  TeamMttrtj 
Carptntertj  Blaekttmiths.  Boat  Buitder»j  Faliguenutiy  ^c,  ^c,  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  These  reeords  have  been  preserved 
by  descendants  of  Ofllcers,  and  are  admitted  as  authentic  in  estab- 
lishing claims  against  the  Govumment.  Offleers,  sddiers,  their 
widows,  or  heirs,  who  have  omitted  to  assert  their  claims,  or  lUled 
to  obtain  their  Just  dues,  when  application  has 'been  made,  for 
want  of  evidence  er  aaristanee  in  pxoiecuting  their  claims,  are  in- 
formed that  the  subscriber  having  boon  engaged  for  nearly  ten 
years  past  In  prosecuting  dalms  for  Pensions,  Bounty  Lands,  Ice., 
o<rilecting  documents  and  statisties  relating  to  the  Rev<4u>ion,  he 
is  nrepared  to  aid,  promptly  and  v^orousiy,  all  persons  who  re- 
quLre  the  asrirtance  of  an  scent  or  attorney  hi  prosecuting  olalms 
before  Congress,  or  any  of  the  departments  at  Washington. 

Persons,  or  the  widows  of  such  as  served  In  the  capacity  of  either 
elaas  above  named,  who  kme  been  p^ntiotud,  will  find  It  to  their 
interest  to  send  a  statement  of  ikcts  to  the  subscriber,  as  bat  few 
of  those  received  what  was  Jnstly  their  due. 

Letters  of  Inquiry  or  application  should  be  addresead  to  the 
subscriber,  poit-puid,  at  Washington  City.  D.  C. 
February,  1861:  '  WILLIS  O.  WADE. 

KBTCHUITS  PATKHT  BHTWIZrO  BCACHI1I£* 

THE  subscribers  having  purehased  the  entire  interest  of  the  In- 
ventor, Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ketohum,  and  also  the  interest  formerly 
owned  by  8.  W.  Hawes,  are  now  manulbetnringthe  above  Machine 
in  the  city  of  BulMo.  The  Machine  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  is  fnUy  capable  of  performing  aU  we  recommend  tt  to  do. 

The  priee  of  the  Machine  is  $100,00  with  one  sett  of  knives,  and 
$110,00  with  two  sett  of  knives.— Cash  hi  BuflUo. 

Any  information  wanted,  or  orders  left  with  Mr.  Gborob  Shbf- 
FBiuScottsviUe,  Monroe  Co.,  or  Mr.  MoaoAn  Butlbr,  New  Hart- 
ford, On^da  Co.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Februaiy,  1861.  G.  W.  ALLEN  k  CO. 


To  NvKsecy  Gavdem 

A  GENTLEMAN  wishing  to  estobUsh  a  Nursery  Oarden^deslres 
to  enter  Into  arrangemr nts,  fbr  that  purpose,  with  a  person 
who  understands  the  business.  8  to  12  aores.jor  such  other  quan- 
tity as  may  be  required,  of  excellent  land  will  be  famished,  with 
a  oomfbrtable  dwelling  house,  and  the  nse  of  a  Green  House, 
runt  free,  tQlthebnsinesB  could  yield  a  return.  Situation— Two 
miles  ftom  Kingston,  Canada,  on  the  high  road.  A  very  moderate 
capital  would  suflloe. 

Apply  (If  by  letter,  poet  paid,)  to  Messrs.  ELLWANOER  It 
BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  to  i.  H.  W.,  Kbigston,  Canada. 

February,  1861. 


Blln«i*a 

THIS  beantUhl  and  highly  valuable  pracUcal  Hive,  is  unsnr- 
passed  by  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  Rights  are 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  Ml  engravings,  and  ample  directions  to 
make  it.  Price  $2  only  ;  sent  by  mall  to  any  sectl<m  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  is  positively  the  only  Uhro  of  f««<  merit  to  be  had. 

Also,  the  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER'S  MANUAL,  860  pp., 
86  fine  engravings ;  the  meet  popular  work  ever  published  on  the 
culture  ^bees.  Price  $t  ;  sent  by  maU  also.  Address  to  this 
oAoe,  pott-paid.  ,^  ^^- 

Gen.  Fanner  Oflce,  Rochester,  June,  1860,  |fi-tf  ] 
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THIB    KKW  TOKK  fUBAPBR. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  SEYMOUR  k,  MORGAN. 

THE  undersigned  after  many  years  experience  in  the  mannUM)- 
iuro  of  the  different  Reapers  heretofore  used,  are  at  last.  Ixr 
the  application  of  new  principles  lately  patented,  and  to  which 
they  hare  the  exclttsiTC  right,  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Hftrmers  of 
the  United  SUtes  a 

PERFECT    REAPING   MACHINE, 
which  in  durahility  of  construction,  perfect  manner  of  cutting 
grain,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  he  worked,  hat  neoer  bttn 
equalled. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  adTantages  possessed  by  this  Ma- 
ch*ne  over  any  other  heretofore  used  : 

1.  The  Finger^piece  is  placed  within  the  cireumfereaee  of  the 
driTing  wheel,  and  the  other  ground  wheel  placed  neariy  opposite, 
and  greatly  increased  in  aixe,  which  leraens  the  power  necessary 
to  work  the  machine  at  least  one-third,  and  does  away  with  all 
dii&culty  in  hackiitf  and  turning. 

2.  The  method  of  changing  the  cut  is  so  improved  that  It  can  he 
done  instantly  on  the  small  srouud  wheel  by  means  of  a  IcTer,  and 
on  the  drlTing  wheel  in  much  less^me  than  In  any  other  RKArsa. 

3.  The  sIcKle  or  knife  is  constructed  of  patent  hollow  tcoth 
which  CANNOT  BE  CLOGGED,  and  which  in  cas^cf  accident 
can  be  repaired  by  any  good  blackttnith  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. 

4  The  man  is  placed  on  the  backside  of  the  platform -^here  he 
has  his  work  directly  before  him  and  is  capable  of  performing  it 
in  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  manner,  when  compared  with  the 
old  way  of  stretching  firom  behind  the  gearing,  with  his  back  to- 
wards the  team. 

6.  The  gearing  Lb  of  new  and  improred  construction.  comUnlng 
GREAT  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement,  and  possesses  Grsol  Jidoanlagttf  in  many 
respects,  attr  att^ker  simlhur  machines. 

We  are  now  manufa^uring  sereral  hundred  of  the  abore  Reap- 
ers for  the  Harrest  of  18j(l,  and  are  prepared  to  reoeire  orders  of 
purchasers  for  the  same  O  ur  terms  of  sale,  warranty,  fco.,  wl]i;be 
a$fatorahU  at  «e<r,  and  we  sliall  spare  no  pains  to  make  our  work 
sausfkotory;  as  we  are 

BOUND    TO    KEEP    AHEAD 
of  an  other  manufhcturers  in  the  quality  of  our  Machines.    We 
will  oheerfttlly  glTC  further  infonnation  to  any  one  who  may  ad- 
dress us  personally  or  by  matt.  SEYMOUR  <c  MORGAN. 
Brockport,  N.  Y.|  Feb.,  1861. 

We  would  here  take  occasion  to  refer  to  a  difllcnlty  with  C.  H. 
McCormick,  growing  out  of  the  fact,  that  we  last  year  manuliio- 
tured  and  told  a  Machine  of  our  own  gettine  up«  instead  of  paying 
him  a  patent  fee  for  the  priTilege  of  making  nls  ^'Virginia  Reaper" 
which  nad  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  be  Teiy  unpopu- 
lar with  a  large  pwtion  of  the  fiunning  community. 

The  Machine  made  by  us  did  not  In  the  slightest  particular  in- 
fringe upon  any  patent  of  the  said  McCormick,  but  the  plea  was 
made  use  of  as  a  bug-bear  with  whic^  to  fMghten  Ikrmers  from 
the  purchase  of  our  Machines,  hoping  thereby  to  dispose  of  some 
portion  of  a  larse  number  of  Virginia  Reapers  which  are  now 
scattered  throughout  the  country  (condemned)  and  now  unsold. 
The  Machine  we  are  manufacturing  contains  none  of  the  parts 
complained  of  as  Infringements,  which  was  only  in  the  position  of 
the  Kaker ;  having  now  placed  our  Raker  in  a  more  Iktorable  po- 
sition Uuki  matter  of  dispute  is  done  away  with  and  no  person  need 
fear  the  complaints  of  the  maker  of  the  *'  Virginia  Reaper"  as  he 
will  naturally  fed  sore  that  he  can  no  longer  monopolise  the  bu- 
siness of  manufacturing  Reapers  to  the  great  damage  of  all  inter* 
ested  except  himself. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Letters  reoMTed  by  us : 

West  Liberty,  Logan  Co ,  Ohio,  Aug.  1, 1860. 
OKRTf  :— It  Is  with  satisfootion  that  I  Inform  you  that  ihe  Rea- 
per I  purchased  of  you,  performed  equal  to  my  highest  expects 
tions,  and  I  think  it  can  Justlr  cla-m  precedence  OTcr  either  Hus- 
sy's or  McCormick's,not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery 
but  also  in  the  maiAer  in  which  It  cuts,  and  performs  its  woric 
The  greatest  ImproTWaent  is  In  the  cutting  apparatus  which  Is  tu 
superior  to  any  other  In  use  here,  and  is  Just  what  has  long  been 
wanted.  All  who  have  seen  your  Machine  have  expressed  for 
it  a  decided  preference  to  any  other.        Yours,  respectf  nUy, 

J.  P.  BcvrmoTOff. 

Urbana,  Cham.  Co.,  Ohio.  Oct.  18, 1660. 
GtRTt :— I  bought  one  of  your  Reapers  for  last  harrest*  and  out 
my  own  harTcst  of  about  160  acres  with  It.  The  Reaper  performed 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  :  it  will  cut  wet  and  gnjun  grain  and 
com  stalks  without  cboklng.  I  hare  seen  all  the  other  kinds  of 
Reapers  work  and  beUere  yours  to  be  the  best  Reaper  erer  Intro- 
duced into  this  State.  Yours,  lie,  Am>acw  McBrtm. 

Corington,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10, 1860. 
MEsims.  SBneova  k.  MoaoAif— Gcsrrs  t'-We  hare  just  finished 
cutting  our  wheat,  and  a  Tcry  bad  harrest  we  hare  had,  it  being 
bad  weathtr  and  our  wheat  rery  badly  lodged  down,  notwith- 
standing your  Reaper  has  done  w«i,  taking  up  our  lodged  grain 
beyond  our  expectations,  we  think  It  a  good  way  to  cut  grain  do- 
ing It  with  less  expense  than  any  other  way. 

Yours,  respectfhUj,  Jamxs  Oat. 

Janesrille,  Wlsoonshi,  Nor.  1, 1850. 
Mueas.Ssmoua  ic  MoaoAir— Okrti  .—1  ownoneof  McCormfadrs, 
one  of  Hussy's,  and  one  of  your  Reapers ;  upon  giring  each  a  fkir 
test  the  present  season  I  found  that  whare  both  others  dogged  so 


that  it  was  impodble  to  use  them,  yours  worked  like  a  charm ;  and 
I  hare  no  hedtation  in  pronoundng  It  much  the  best  in  use. 

FaaKMAit  Hrrcncocx. 

Ufbana.  Cham.  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  19, 1060. 
Mbssus  Setmous  Ic  MoaoAif— Gnm  :— I  purchased  one  of  your 
Reapen  for  last  harrest.    I  hare  seen  the  different  kinds  of  Rea- 
pers work  and  oondder  yours  for  superior  to  any  other. 

Yours,  &c.,  Emanubl  Bhoutb. 

DBUVSMOKB*S    SBIiF-RAKINO    RBAPBlii 

THIS  Machine  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfoc- 
tion,  at  great  expense  and  labor  bestowed  by  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  praoticd  use  of  different  Idnds  of  Reapers, 
and  a  thorough  test  of  its  capadties  in  the  last  harvest,  has  piored 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  labor-saring  Machines  of  the 
day.  It  combines  all  the  adrantages  found  in  the  different  kinds 
of  Reapers  In  use,  while  it  possesses  the  important  additlond  ad- 
rantage  of  bdng  a  Se'f-Raker. 

The  grdn  is  raked  off  at  the  dde  of  the  MaeUne,  teto  snug, 
straight  garUs,  by  a  rery  dmple  arrangement,  without  any  band 
labor,  in  Dcttw  condition  for  binding  than  can  be  done  by  a  man 
riding  upon  the  Machine,  and  Is  dropped  ftkr  enough  flrom  the 
stanSng  grain  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  cutting  the  next  swath,  so 
that  a  irade  field  can  be  cut  before  any  of  it  is  taken  up. 

The  sarins  of  labor  in  using  this  Reaper  orer  others,  will  soon 
pay  the  whoUi  expense  of  the  Machine.  It  requires  but  one  man 
to  operate  it.  One  hand  and  two  horses  with  It,  will  cut  as  much 
grdn  as  sotou  cradles  and  leardt  In  eonditton  that  It  can  be  taken 
up  with  a  third  less  labor.  The  drirer  has  at  all  times  contrd  of 
the  rake  to  make  the  garils  of  any  dse  he  may  dedre,  and  of  uni- 
form sise  In  uneren  grdn,  by  means  of  a  lerer  that  Is  mored  by 
the  dightest  touch  ofthe  foot. 

It  Is  simple  in  its  construction  and  operation,  snbstantid  and 
durable,  easy  to  keep  In  order,  possssses  most  conrenlent  arrange- 
ment for  the  height  cut,  from  fire  to  fourteen  inches,  and  is  of 
light  draft  compared  with  other  Reapers.  AppUcatidn  for  letters 
patent  has  been  made  on  these  Improrements. 

Backui,  Babnstt  k.  Co^  of  Brockport,  hare  the  ezdudre  right 
of  manufocturlng  these  Machines,  In  this  seotionf  for  the  next  har- 
rest. This  firm  hare  recently  fitted  up  an  extendre  establishment 
for  furnace  and  maohtaie  work|  and  are  manufricturing  Rogers* 
Whed  Cultiratort,  Grafai  DriUs,  a  large  assortment  of  Stores, 
Plows,  andaU  kindsof  Castings :  and  thdr  experience  heretofore^ 
in  manufocturing  Reapers,  their  well  known  reputation  as  me- 
chanics, and  theh*  fodUtles  for  doing  good  work,  gire  the  best 
assurance  they  will  l>e  well  built.  Those  deslclng  forther  infor- 
mation, by  writing  to  the  subscriber  at  Brockport.  N.  Y.,  or  to 
Backus,  Bamett  k  Co.,  will  hare  sent  to  them  a  circular  contdn* 
ing  a  description  of  the  Machine  and  certificates  from  those  who 
used  it  last  narrest. 

We  inrite  the  eariy  attention  of  all  those  who  may  desire  to  ob- 
tain Reapers.    They  will  be  warranted. 

The  subscriber  continues  the  budness  of  msaufoeturing  Straw 
Cutters,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  to  order  the  best  artlde  in  use. 

BkRON  DENSMORE. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1861. 

nifilV  YORK  8TATB   AORICtJI/TURAIi  SOGI&TY 

IaABOBJLTOVLY. 

OLD    STATE    HALL,   ALBANY. 

THE  o^eot  of  the  Sodety  hi  establishing  this  Laboratory  is  to 
ftimlsh  those  Interested  in  sgrieulturd  pursuits  an  aecosdUe, 
reUable  and  ready  means  for  obtdng  andyses  of  soils,  anlmd  ma- 
nures, peat,  marls,  limestone,  gypsum,  ttc,  together  with  all  other 
Infbrmation  connected  with  the  science  of  agriculture,  which 
praeticd  chemistry,  at  its  present  adranced  sUte,  is  capable  of 
affording. 

The^arges  for  Analyses  hara  been  arxmnged  by  the  Society  as 
follows: 
Complete  quantitatlra  inorganlo  aaalyds  of  a  soil,  Umerook, 

gypram,  peat,  marl,  animd  manure,  ...•.•■■•••••••■  $6,00 

Complete  proximate  ocganle  analysis  of  a  manure,  marl, 

peat,  soil, 6,00 

Determination  of  the  per  oentage  of  water,  dry  matter,  and 

adi  In  manures. Ito., •••    "fOO 

Andysls  of  mlnerd  or  spring  water,. "lOO 

The  abore  fees  to  accompany  aU  samples  or  eommunitetlons. 
No  aaalyds  wiU  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Laboratory  untU 
pdd  for. 

The  aaalyds  of  orss,  mtaenls,  rocks,  oommerdd  artidssifto, 
also  attended  to  with  care.  • 

For  andysls,  enough  of  the  abore  substaacss  diould  be  sent  to 
make  half  a  pound  when  dry.  Of  mlaecal  or  spring  waters,  about 
one  gallon  Is  required.  . 

(O^  All  samples  and  communications  to  be  forwarded,  post  paid, 
to  Dr.  J.  H.  SALISBURY,  Chemist  to  the  Sodety,  or  to  B.  P. 
JOHNSON,  Esq  ,  Secretary,  fus.,  OU  8taU  HaU^  Jitbamff. 

February,  1861.  , 

B^amfiir  Sato. 

SITUATED  in  Brighton,  witUn  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  oltr  Une,  con- 
tahUng  dMut  67  acres,  widi  good  buildings,  iruli,  and  other  Im- 
prorements. ^  ^.      _ 

For  Anther  particulars  enquire  at  the  office  of  the  Geni 
Farmer. 
Febmaiy,  1861. 
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FBOUO  TEIUMPir  OF  GODEFS  lADrS  BOOL 

AN  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 


I 

I 


I 


IINCE  pablkhlng  th*  Lady's  Book  for  January,  we  hart,  up  to 
the  moment  of  penning  this,  reeeired  an  Increase  to  our  list 
;  has  been  unprecedented.    This  shows  that  our  efforts  In  the 
good  canse  of 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  AMERICAN  ARTS 

is  appreciated.  No  fordgn  ^d  is  needed  by  the  proprietor  of 
Godey's  Lady's  Book.  Our  January  number,  which  has,  we  be- 
ll«Te  without  a  dissenting  Toioe.  been  pronounced  the  gem  of  the 
month,  is  all  of  Jlwuriean  ManHfaeture.  We  hare  in  store  numer 
ons  noreltles.  An  opportunity  has  now  beengiren  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  our  engrarings  of  SCRIPTURAL  SUBJECTS 
and  those  of  others— steel  against  wood. 

COQUETRY,  the  matoh  plate  to  "  Constancy."  pubUahed  In  the 
January  number,  will  be  giTcn  in  the  March  number. 

GOOD  COUNSEL  AND  EVIL  COUNSEL,  match  plates,  en- 
grared  by  Welsh,  will  also  be  published  this  year,  with  appropriate 
k  tter-press  matter. 

DRESS  THE  MAKER  AND  DRESS  THE  WEARER,em- 
Uematio  pictures  of  Tie  iforfA,  The  Southf  Ths  Eatt,  TAe  W^t, 
are  also  in  pr^araticm.    Also,  the  following 

BCfBJPTCMAJL    SUBJBOTS. 


Seareh  the  Soripturei, 

The  Creation,  in  seren  tableaux, 

The  Miracles  of  Christ,  in  four 

tableauZ] 
The  Parauea  of  Christ,  in  flre 

tableaux, 
"We  Beseech  Thee  to  Hear  us, 

O  Lord !"  ecmtalnlng  four  fig- 


Christ  k  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 

Christ  HeaUng  the  Sick, 

Christ  on  the  Mount, 

«  How  BeautlAil  are  TV  Taber- 
naeles,  O  Lord. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  In  tab- 
leaux, from  the  cartoons  of  Ra- 
shaaL 


John,  Proolaimlng  the  Messiah, 
The  Separation  of  the  Apostles, 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name, 
The   Church    Pordk,   Sunday 

Morning, 
The  Cottagers.  Sunday  Morn- 
ing*. 
"Lord,  have  Mercy  upon  us," 
The  First  Lesson  in  Charity, 
Backwooods' Worship, 
"Suffer  Little  ChUdr'n  to  Come 

unto  Me." 
The  Guardian  Angd, 
The  Inlknt  SaTlour  and  St. 

John, 
The  Return  of  the  Dore  to  the 
Ark. 


And  many.  Terr  many,  of  a  mare  gay  and  liTcly  character.  One 
of  each  kind  wul  be  giTcn  In  a  number— combining  the  grav  eml 
(Acjrey.  i 

The  illustration  of  the  Scriptural  Plates  will  beAimlshedby  the 
REV.  H.  HASTINGS  WELD. 

COLORED  ENGRAVING. 

The  <^  Sylphs  of  the  Season,"  m  the  January  number  jras  print- 
ed and  colored  in  our-own  office ;  also  the  Vase  and  Flowers,  in 
the  Febmary  number.  Can  there  be,  has  there  been,  anything 
more  beantlfU  published,  fbrelgn  or  domestic,  in  any  number  ct 
a  magaslne  published  in  Fhiladelpfaia  f  We  may  ask  the  same 
question  in  refbrenee  to 

OODEY'S  RELIABLE  FASHION  PLATES, 
Undoubted  Recelpte,  Model  Cottages,  Music,  Crotohot  Work, 
KnKttttg,  NetUng,  Patehwork,  Crotohet  Flower  Work,  Hair  Braid- 
ing, Ribbon  Work,  Chenille  Work.  Lace  Collar  Work,  Children's 
and  Infant's  Clothes,  Capes,  Caps.  Chemisetts— in  fine  everything 
that  can  interest  a  Lady,  will  find  an  appropriate  place  in  her 
own  Book. 

TERMS.— >Casm  m  Aotaivck,  Postaok  Paid,  Aifo  no  Dbtutior. 
They  are  also  the  tarms  of  all  thePhHaddphla  $8  magailaee. 

One  copy,  1  year,. .....  .$3  I  Five  copies,  1  year, $10 

Twp  oopiea,  lyear, 6  I  One  copT.  5  yovrs, 10 

One  copy,  2  years, 6  }  Ten  copies,  1  year, 20 

And  one  copy  extra,  fbr  a  year,  to  the  person  sending  the  dab  of 
ton. 

CC^  Postmasters,  and  others  sending  dubs,  will  oblige  us  rery 
much  by  having  them  all  addressed  to  one  name.  It  Is  no  Ineon- 
vanicnoe  to  them,  and  will  be  a  great  fkTor  to  us. 

(27-  No  old  subscriber  will  be  reodved  Into  a  dub  unti  all  ar- 
rearages are  paid.    Address  L.  A.  GODET, 

No.  118  Chestnut  St.,  PhUaddphla. 
Febraaay,  1851. 

A^rlcvltmftl  and  Hdrtlenltasml  Inipl«m«nta,  and 
Fteld  and  Garden  Bkiedai 

UPWARDS  of  <me  hundred  Unds  of  Plows,  and  a  oonespondlng 
rariety  of  all  other  implemento  Ibr  the  mrmer,  planter,  and 
gaxdner ;  emlnaclng  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to 
be  found  In  the  United  Stotes.  Also,  FIdd  and  Garden  Seeds  a 
large  and  Tarled  assortment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  <c  CO., 

[8-tf-o]        180  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Scvr  Tork  Agrtcnitural  'Warahouse  said  S««d  Store. 

AB.  ALLEN  <c  CO..  189  and  191  Water  street.  New  York,  hare 
•  constantly  on  hand,  the  most  eztenslTe  assortment  of  the 
best  and  latest  Improred  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Imple- 
mento. and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  erer  offered  tor  sale  in  the 
United  States :  embracing  erery  Implement,  Machine  or  Seed  de- 
draUe  for  the  Planter,  Farmer,  or  Gardener.  Also,  Ouaao,  Bone 
Dust,  Poudxette,  Plaster,  kc.  •  [S-St-o] 


Emery**  Seed  Planter, 

FOR  Planting  all  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds  by  hand,  In  drills  or 
hills,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  equally  well  adapted  for 
planting  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  fcc,  in  drills  or  hills,  and  may  be  in- 
statly  ganged  to  any  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  hills  any  distance 
apart,  frtnn  three  inches  to  eight  feet. 

The  Planter  Is  taken  by  the  handles,  and  mored  befbre  the  ope- 
rator as  a  whed-bazTOw.  The  Planter  makes  ita  own  fUrrow, 
meaiures  the  quantity  of  seed,  depodto  it  in  the  ground,  and  a 
sorerer  and  roller  Ibllows,  which  completes  the  whole  operation  as 
fkst  as  a  man  or  horse  can  walk.  When  the  lolre  are  three  feet 
apart,  ttota  eight  to  twdye  acres  are  planted  per  day,  or  an  acre 
per  hour,  with  a  preoidon  not  before  attained  by  any  other  Ilan- 
ter  we  haTe  seen.  In  large  Adds  and  long  rows,  a  horse  it  usually 
attached. 

It  has  been  very  widely  introduced  throughout  the  country  du- 
ring four  yean  past,  and  wltii  an  Inoreaaed  demand,— our  orders 
the  last  season  exceeding  all  previoudy  sold.  Price,  compltte, 
$14,00. 

PLOWS. 

The  Eagle  Plows,  in  great  rariety  of  dses,  indudlne  some  new 
patterns  added  the  last  season  to  m  assortment,  and  calculated 
for  extra  deep  Sward  work,  and  for  Stubble  land,  capable  of  turn- 
ing under  any  looee  stubble,  fcc,  on  the  surface. 

JBerides  the  abore,  we  hare  had  made,  ezpresdy  for  our  Trade, 
two  New  Patterns— one  calculated  for  harrow  and  deep  work  for 
lapping  furrows,  of  easy  draft,  and  capable  of  doing  the  best  of 
work  ;  the  other  Is  ibr  llfhter  broken  land,  and  very  well  adapted 
to  flat  work,  if  desired- well  calcnlatrd  for  one  team  of  borFes,  and 
a  Tery  fkrorite  Plow  where  introduced.  SeTnal  hundred  were 
sold  the  past  season,  of  the  latter,  and  in  no  ease  have  they  fidled 
to  gire  satislkctlon. 

To  our  assortment  we  haye  added  the  various  slies  of  the  eole* 
brated  Plows  of  Messrs.  Proutt  k.  Mbars.  of  Boeton— some  dses 
of  which  received  the  Society's  highest  premium*,  at  the  Flow 
Manu&cturers  Convention  and  Trial,  in  June  last. 

Also,  Cultivators  of  various  kinds,  and  for  different  field  crops. 
Harrows  of  several  kinds,  including  the  Geddes  and  Seoteh  forma 
ofaUdies. 

Field  Rdlers  of  various  dses  and  kinds,  induding  one  nt  80  In- 
ches and  one  of  24  Inches  diwaieter,  made  of  cast  iron  seotons  16 
Inches  long;  as  many  sections  are  suspended  on  a  two-Inch 
wrought  Iron  shaft  as  are  sufflciet  to  make  the  length  of  RoUer  re- 
quired, usually  dx  feet  long.  Price  SO  inch,  6  sections,  with  frame, 
«o ,  for  use,  $60  ;  of  24  Inch,  6  sections,  $86. 

All  the  above  machines,  together  with  a  very  large  and  com- 
plete aasorlment  of  the  best  selected  and  vduable  Implemente  of 
Husbandry,  to  be  found  In  any  dmilar  eitobllshment  in  the  ooun- 
txy,  (many  of  the  leading  arUdea  bdng  made  immediately  under 
our  own  personal  supervidon.)  All  are  warraated  to  come  f^iliy 
up  to  the  representation. 

For  further  particulars,  prices,  terms,  tec,  see  our  Descriptive 
Catalogues,  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred  flndy  executed 
engrainngs  of  our  lea^flng  Implements,  togetiier  with  descriptions, 
uses,  prices,  Ite.,  ftimished  gratte,  on  appUcation  or  by  mail. 

Albany  Agricultural  Works,  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No. 
800  and  m  Broadway.  EMERY  k  CO 

Albany,  Feb.  1, 1861. 


B*mlt  Scions  fbr  1851. 

THE  subscriber  will  ftimish  Scions  of  the  Justly  celebrated  Fruit 
of  Western  New  York,  of  the  different  varieties  mentioned 
bdow. 


Northern  Spy, 

Norton*»  MeUm, 

Ear^  Joe, 

Baldwm, 

Ribston  JPIppin, 

Red  Canada, 

Qranenstem, 

Red  Attrachan, 

Lowel,      • 

Dyer, 

Porter, 

Fameuse, 

Yellow  Bellfiotoer, 


Wagener, 

Swaar, 

Wettjiela  Seek-no-fitrther, 

Rambd, 

Esopus  SpUzenberg, 

Roxbury  Ruaseit, 

Atttiunn  Strawberry 

Oreen  Sweeting, 

Mtmson  Sioeetmg, 

Tabnan  Sweetings 

Summer  Rote^ 


Early  Harvett, 
Harney  or  Dome, 
St,  Ldwrence, 

I  wm  pack  and  send,  at  One  Dollar  per  hundred,  dther  by  mail 
or  express. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Vlok,  of  the  Gen.  Farmer.    All  orders  must  come 
postpaid.  « 

Firgaiieu,  Oshand:*§  Smmsmt,  Onondaga  or  Swom  Orange^  pear 
Scions,  at  Three  shillings  per  doien. 

09-  In  all  cases  where  It  is  posdble,.!  will  send  spechnensof  the 
IfortherA  Spy  apple.                                   JAMES  H.  WATTS. 
Rocheste,  Feb.,  1861. 

1851  ROCHESTER  1801 

STAIHIBD    OtiAgS    l¥ORKS. 

I  AM  now  prepared  to  produce  upon  Glass,  the  copy  of  any 
Dewtgnj  Fietwn,  Figure  or  Ornament,  andentor  modem,  En- 
amelled, Embossed,  Painted  or  Stained. 

Lead  Sash,  and  Diamond  Glass,  for  ohureh  or  cottage  windows, 
supplied  to  order.  M.  F.  REYNOLDS. 

rebnuKy,  1861. 
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ooirrsNTs  op  this  number. 


On  Fattening  Dom«Btio  AnlBMto, ,....  JJ 

Prof.  Johnston  and  American  Agrienltora, JJ 

Beefl—No.  6 JJ 

Coring  Hams, • JJ 

Reteham'8  Mowing  Machine, «» 

DeDimore'g  Self-Kaking  Reaper, 

InaomiM  ikin>  Awtwna*,— The  Wire  W6nn, 89 

Pigeon  Weed ^ 

Wild  Mofltard  ;  Rnap  Dragon, fO 

Dairy  Stock  ;  Wire  Fence, 41 

Great  Yield  of  Sqoaahes 41 

Common  Salt  at  a  Fertiliser, 41 

Farm  B^n  and  Stable, 42 

Wintering  Stock 43 

Paraaliie  KuDgl  of  the  Farm, 44 

GHring  Medicine  to  Rnminanta, 46 

8.  W.'e  Noteaforthe  Month, 46 

Threshing  Oats  ;  Canada  Thirties, 46 

Laoiks'  DKPAaTHRivT— Ladies  Work  Stands, 60 

Credit  those  to  whomit  is  doe, 60 

YovTH^s  DerARTMRfT— The  Pooltry  Yard, 61 

EorroBs'  TAauc— Notices,  &e., 62 

■OBTIODLTUBAli  OSrAnTMBlfT. 

A  Small  Fmit  Garden 47 

Mixed  Pear  Orchards  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trees, 48 

Dutch  Mignone  Apple, ..........^ 40 

Prematore  Decay  of  Apples,  Cic, *. 40 

Answers  to  Correspondents, 40 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ketehnm*s  Mowing  Maohine, '88 

Densmore's  Self-Baking  Reaper, 38 

Farm  Bam  and  Stable,  with  ground  pUnSi  kc, 42 

ScTen  Flgores  Ulnstrating  the  Paraaltie  Focgi  of  the 

Fam, 44 

Flan  of  a  SmaU  Fmit  Garden 47 

Dotoh  Mignone  Apple, 40 

Work  Stands, 60 

ThaPeaooek, 61 

The  Guinea  Uen^ 61 

The  Spanish  Fowl, 61 

To  V*rutt  Gioiren^amt  Hnnerynaen* 

ELLWANO£R  AND  BARRY  soUoit  the  attention  of  aU  tree 
planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  their  present  stoek, 
whioh  is  much  laigor  and  better  than  they  have  ever  before  had 
the  pleasure  of  offotng. 
It  embraces,  among  other  things,  In  large  qoaatltiM, 

StanSard  FiruU  Trtea,  of  all  »ort$. 

Dwarf  and  PiframitUU  Pruit  Treet^for  Ckardmt* 

OooteberrieSf  Strawberries,  Raspberriet,  Currante,  4^.|  all 
the  newest  and  best  knub. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  4^.,  including  all  new, 
rare  and  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange  and  other  Hedge  Plants. 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  Nurseries, 

Green  House,  Border  and  Bedding  Plants, 

Double  Dahlias,  4*<^.,  in  immmse  quanfiSies, 

Wholesale  prices  fomished  when  desired 
A  new  edition  of  the  general  descriptlTc  Catalogue  is  now  rsady 
and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  who  api^y  poet  paid. 
Mount  Hope  (iarden  and  Nurseries,  ( 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1, 1860.       } 

ntocgan  di  'Wllflon,  Dentlflta» 

OFFICE,  comer  of  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  streeti,  aeoond 
'  itoiT,  beg  leaTe  to  inform  their  friends  and  all  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  first  dass  of  operations  upon  the  teeth,  that  they 
hare  again  associated  themselves  together,  and  ari  In  erery  way 
prepared  to  Insert  teeth  on  gold  plaie,  flram  one  to  an  entire  set, 
or  repair  the  decayed  natural  organs,  with  gold  fillings,  so  as  to 
preserre  them  during  life. 

To  the  Proftssion  they  would  saj,  they  haTC  a  large  assortment 
of  Aloock  s  Mineral  Teeth,  Gold  Plate,  Spiral  Springs,  and  quan- 
tities of  Morgan's  Prsmlum  Gold  Foil,  constantly  on  hand. 

Orders  by  mall  filled  at  sight. 

They  can  sell  Teeth  30  per  cent,  less  than  they  can  be  bought 
elsewhere  In  the  city 

Specimens  of^eir  Plate  Work  can  at  aU  times  he  seen  at  their 


00*  Just  reoelTed  a  large  stock  M  Alcock's  premium  gum  and 
dn^e  Teeth,  which  tboy  ue  selling  at  New  York  prices. 
A.  A.  MORGAN.                                     G.  F.  WILSON, 
ft^  Ofllce,  comer  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  streets. 
Rochester,  NoTcmber  1. 1860. 

GUANO. 

WE  are  in  dally  expectation  of  arrirals  of  Ptrarlaa  Guano. 
Those  wishing  to  order,  wiU  do  well  to  do  so  at  the  earilest 
moment.  A.  D.  ALLEN  it  CO. 

New  York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  IBf^  and  101 
Water  street.  [8-8t-oj 
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Two  Fnmif  ttst  Salo  la  Fnlvfkx  dmntyf  Va« 

C  ARE  authorised  to  sell  a  Tract  of  Land  In  the  county 
of  Fairfax,  containing  HI  acres,  about  80  of  whioh  is  corer- 
edwith  timber,  comprehending  sereral  rarietiesof  Oak,  Poplar, 
Hickory,  fcc.  There  la  also  a  wood  lot  of  18  acres.  Of  the  clearHl 
land,  about  100  aores  is  consideraUy  improred,  as  is  shown  by  the  ^ 
crops  now  on  it.  The  orchard  of  about  12  acres,  is  most  thrttly-^iV 
the  firnitTarlous  and  select.  Tho  place  is  watered  t^  a  stream^the^^ 
two  branches  of  whioh  are  covered  with  tlmb«r  for  a  mile  or  two 
above,  and  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  ftrm,  Ims  a  fUl  of  n^ 
feet  olcAT,  being  amply  sufficient  fbr  a  saw  miU  during  seven  or 
^ht  months  of  the  year,  and  would  suOoe  for  a  famUT  grist  mill 
Tne  buildings  consist  of  a  dwelUng  house  containing  six  comfbrt- 
able  rooms,  oesides  the  garret,  two  cellars,  a  store  room,  kitchen 
servant's  room.  Sic.;  a  comfortable  fkrm  house  suffloient  for  tiie 
manager's  Ikmily  and  the  liEurm  laborers  ;  also  a  huge  new  fhune 
bam.  68  by  82ftet,  with  16  feet  posts.  This  fkrm  Isaboottwo 
miles  from  the  Falls  Church,  eleven  miles  finom  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, ten  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  8  from  Geoigetown,  by 
the  nearest  road.    It  is  well  watered  and  remarkably  healthy. 

The  second  l*ract  contains  167  acres,  and  is  situated  two  miles 
east  of  Falrlkx  Court  House,  Va..  and  about  equal  distances  tnm 
the  cities  ot  Washington,  Qtorgeiown,  and  Alexandria,  via,  four- 
teen miles.  There  la  about  60  aores  of  timber  upon  this  tract,  and 
about  90  In  small  Plntts  and  scattering  forest  trees,  the  balance  be- 
ing nearly  cleared  and  In  good  condition  for  cnltlTatlon.  It  lias 
In  a  desirable  part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  line  of  a  proposed 
plank  road,  in  a  diract  line  fr-om  Fairfax  Court  House  to  Ctamge- 
town.  The  dwelling  house  is  comfortable,  and  a  good  milk  house 
and  other  out  buildings  are  on  the  place,  a  good  well  of  water  at 
the  door,  and  the  farm  wdl  waterrd  otherwiae ;  with  an  abundant 
supplTof  good  fruit,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peaehea.  Ice.  The 
land  is  divided,  unequally,  into  nine  lots,  feneed  with  nil*  mostly 
new.  Acyoining  this  tract  la  a  new  and  Improved  saw  mill,  at  which 
thera  is  a  market  for  all  Mnds  of  lumber.  Any  peraon  visiting 
Falr&x  Co.  wiU  find  It  to  their  advantage  to  oaU  on  the  subscri- 
ber, when  they  can  be  informed  ot  other  tracts  if  either  osf  the 
abore  did  not  suit. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  un- 
dersigned, at  Falrlkx  Court  Hoiwe,  Ya. 

Letters  directed  to*"  Fairfax  News,"  Falrfkx  Cewt  Hoosa,  Van 
postage  paid,  will  reclre  a  prompt  reply.        H.  FULLER. 

Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  Sept.  21, 1860.    THOS.  R.  LOVE. 

Bebool  or  AffpUad  Chcnalstry,  Ymlm  OoUeca,  H ow 


JOHN  P.  NORTON,  PROF.  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

STUDENTS  are  received  In  this  Laboratory  as  a  special  claas, 
distinct  ftt)m  the  other  College  departments,  and  instruotion 
is  given  in  all  branches  of  Chemisuy,  both  organic  and  inorganic, 
general  and  special. 

Etctt  fhcility  Is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  to  study  Solentiflo 
Agrieultura  generally,  or  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  animal  sub- 
stances, manures,  ka.  Students  fitted  to  become  instmotora  In 
this  branch  of  science. 

A  course  of  Lecturea,  upon  Sdentiflc  Agriculture,  by  Prof  Nor- 
ton, will  commence  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  eonUnue 
two  and  a  half  months.  Thia  conrae  la  intended  to  present  a  plain 
and  lntelli]j^ble  view  of  the  oonnectiotis  of  Solanoe  with  Agrieul- 
tura, which  may  be  understood  by  any  fkrmer. 

The  Lectures  of  Prof.  Silliman  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy*  and 
those  of  Prof.  Olmsted  on  Nat.  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Mete- 
orology, also  the  College  Libraries  and  Cabinets,  are  accessible  to 
the  students. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  fco.,  apply  to  Plrof.  Norton. 

Not.  1,  iav>.  f  ll-4t] 

7^  J^raeOttU  and  Sdentifie  Fhrmer^t  Own  Pt^er, 
THE    6£lf£8EE    FARJI£R» 

A  MOICTBLT  JOUEHAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

iixvaraATBD  witb  mmsBous  xnoaAvmos  or 
Fann  BnUdings,  Domestio  Anlmala,  In^ama&ti,  Fnitg,  te. 

VOLUMB   Zn.  FOR   IBSL 

DANIEL  LEE  b  JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BABBT,  Ooadnctor  of  Hontenltonl  Dopartmaat 
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¥%£tf  Conto  a  Tour,  In  A 

Fits  Copies  fbr  $2 :  Eight  Copiee  for  $3,  and  ray  laigw 
number  at  the  same  late, 

[nr  All  aubeciiptions  to  oommenoe'  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  Yolome  supplied  to  all  Buboeribera. 

OQh  PoiT-MASTBmt,  Aasirrt,  and  all  friends  of  Improrement,  ar;) 
rsepeetfbUy  soUolted  to  ot^n  and  forward  subocru»tlons. 

Subaoriptlon  money,  if  pioperiy  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post 
paid  or  1^)  at  the  risk  ofthe  I*nbUsher.    Address  to 

December,  I860.  Rochettsr)  Ntm  Ymrk  ^ 

STSUOTTPBD  V%  JlimTT,  mOHJUi  All»  CO.,  BUrr^LO,   K.   T.  ^ 

*     -      -      -      .    \ 
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EOCHESTES,  N.  Y.— MAKCH,  1851. 


Tab  fftnnera  of  the  United  States  posaeBi  every  ti- 
vtnUft)  to  excel  In  the  breeding'  and  rearing  of 
;din»eatic  animata.  They  have  an  abundance  of  land 
for  tillBfe,  meadow,  and  pasture  ;  and  clinoatea  admi- 
rably ainpted  to  the  proidnction  of  eraw,  roots,  sod 
grain.  Horses,  mules,  neat  catlle,  sheep,  and  awine, 
are  healthr,  lufficientiv  long-lived,  and  profitable, 
when  shiifully  managed.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the 
States,  a  good  mule  is  worth  SlOD,  and  an  ordinary 
one  of  fair  siie  is  wortii  STO  ;  while  the  cost  of  rear- 
ing nntil  he  is  three  years  old,  is  no  more  than  to 
keep  a  ateer  to  the  same  age.  As  a  mule  will  per- 
form hard  labor  twenty-five  or  thirty  yeara,  or  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  a  horse,  particnUrly  at  the 
•oulh,  the  demand  lor  these  field  servants  keepa  pace 
with  the  wonderful  consumption  of  calico,  shirting, 
and  other  cotton   hbrics.     Mulea   are   wanted   for 

E owing  tobacco,  which  two-thirds  of  the  men,  and 
ys  over  ten  years  old,  either  chew  or  smoke,  or 
both,  every  day  in  the  year.  For  the  culture  of  com, 
as  well  as  sugar  cane  and  rice,  mules  are  much  pre- 
ferred to  horses ;  tbe  latter,  however,  sell  high  in  the 
•outhem  Slates,  for  carriage  use  and  riding.  The 
wife  of  almost  every  plat:ter  who  is  doing  wdl,  beeps 
her  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses  worth  from  ^'200  to 
9CO0  ;  and  every  mn  and  daughter  big  enouph  to 
rid^  wants  a  siiddle-borse  besides.  As  population 
uid  wealth  increaae  throughout  the  country,  the  de- 
A  for  fine  animals  of  all  kinds  augments  in  an 
pic  not  a  gicater  ratio.  Ordinary  cowa  sell  in 
^la  at  from  ^  to  ClOa  head,  extraordinary  ones 
f  readily  from  950  to  (150  each.  We  saw  a 
■Lcow  gold  at  tbe  latter  price  at  tlie  SUte  Fair 
S^  not  so  good  aa  we  have  bought  in  Erie 
county  for  Vl3. 

Noother  department  of  rural  industry  pan  so  well 
It  this  time  as  tbe  breeding  and  Ksring  of  superior 
•tock.  This  ia  a  branch  of  business  which  nearly 
•very  fanner  thinks  be  understands  perfectl]',  but 
after  all,  the  results  of  bis  practice  prove  that  he  is 
mlMaken.  A  1&^^  share  of  the  best  stock  imported 
into  the  United  Statee  has  deteriorated  from  tbe  care- 
lessness or  IgnoTance  of  tboae  into  whose  hands  it 
baa  been  committed.  Until  tbe  art  and  science  of 
breeding  and  keeping  dooieetic  animals  are  mote 
t^eneralTy  studied,  and  more  highly  esteemed,  tbe 
number  of  first  nte  Horses,  mules,  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
and  bogs,  will  be  compantively  small.     We  have 


recently  eatimated,  in  a  public  document,  the  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules  in  the  country  at  six  mil- 
}ns,  and  we  are  conHdent  that  their  average  value 
ight  be  increased,  by  a  course  of  skilful  breeding, 
a  few  generations,  (30  a  head.     This  would  be 
equivalent  to  creating  a  c&pital  of  0160,000,000.     A 
'lorse  or  a  mule  worth  #90  dollars  is  as  easily  kept 
then  reared,  as  one  worth  but  #S0  ;  and  the  same 
rule  applies  to  tbe  rearing  and  keep  of  swine,  sheep, 
-s  for  the  shambles,  working:  oxen,   and  dairy 
I.     The  farmers  of  Belgium  and  Holland  make 
I  beef,  according  tu  the  area  under  cultivation, 
is  produced  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  they  mar- 
noet  of  their  cattle  before  they  are  three  years 
Every  calf  designed  for  meat,  should  be  ready 
for  the  butcher  by  the  time  a  thouaand  days  have 
passed  over  its  head  ;  and  it  should  never  form  lees 
than  a  pound  of  good  meat  in  twenty-four  hours,  for 

How  can  a  fanner  use  tbe  digestive  organs  of  a 
calf  1000  days  to  the  best  advantage  ?  An  engineer 
is  required  to  study  every  part  of  the  machinery  under 
his  control.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  building 
and  strength  of  each  tube,  valve,  cylinder,  and  joint, 
in  tbe  most  complex  steam  engine,  to  work  it  with 
the  largest  proGL  What  is  aca]r,colt,  pig,  or  lamb, 
but  a  small  locomotive  in  the  hands  of  an  agricultu- 
ral engineer  I  How  few  aogineerE  of  this  class  have 
caiefutly  investigated  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
complex  machinery  which  elaborates  milk,  butter, 
cheesy  wixA,  meat,  or  produces  the  valuable  physical 
powers  of  the  ox,  mule,  and  horse  1  The  time  haa 
come  when  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  these 
wealth-creating  animals  should  be  ifniversally  under- 
atood.  Their  internal  organization  and  external 
symmetry,  their  intrinsic  value  and  productiveness, 
as  well  as  beauty,  can  never  be  fully  appmciated  be- 
fore science  enlightens  tbe  understanding  of  the 
stock-srower.  That  all  kinds  of  food  in  all  sorts  of 
conditions  may  be  given  to  cattle,  aheep,  and  hogs, 
with  equal  benefit  and  profit,  no  one  pretends  ;  but 
when  we  presume  to  say  how  animals  shall  be  fed, 
and  what  they  should  consume,  there  are  al.nost  as 
many  opinions  as  fanners.  Where  butter  is  hi^h, 
and  calves  are  reared  on  skim-milk  and  butter-milk, 
experience  in  Europe  haa  confirmed  the  teachings  of 
science,  that  molasses,  used  to  sweeten  milk  deprived 
of  its  butter,  is  the  best  substitute  in  the  system  of 
tbe  calf.  Bread  and  sweetened  water  may  not  be  so 
nutritious  in  the  stomach  of  a  growing  child  as  bread 
and  butter,  but  it  is  better  than  bread  and  pure  water. 
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Both  molasses  and  sprouted  barley  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  England  in  fattening  bullocks  and 
feeding  milch  kine.  Many  say  that  to  malt  barley 
sufficiently  to  develop  its  saccharine  properties,  in- 
creases  its  fattening  powers,  perhaps  by  rendering 
all  its  starch,  gluten,  and  other  protein  cornpounas 
more  easily  digested. 

Who  has  ever  spent  a  dollar  to  learn  what  part  of 
the  nutritive  matter  that  enters  the  stomachs  of  his 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  passes  through  their  systems 
undigested  ?  Who  can  say  how  much  is  wasted  in 
generating  extra  heat,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  ani- 
mals are  exposed  to  severe  cold  and  storms  in  winter  1 
All  experience  confirms  the  statement  that,  in  a  de- 
gree, external  warmth  is  equivalent  to  food.  The 
living  locomotive  must  have  a  given  degree  of  inter- 
nal heat,  or  all  the  machinery  stops  forever.  The 
heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  to  inhale  a  single 
breath,  if  the  fire  within  or  the  solar  warmth  without 
be  too  feeble  for  the  purposes  of  life.  A  comfortable 
degree  of  external  heat  united  with  proper  ventilation, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  is  a  matter 
of  universal  interest.  Warm  bouses,  barns,  stables, 
and  pig-pens,  with  an  abundance  of  good  food,  and 
that  skilfully  prepared  and  economically  constimed, 
are  points  often  overlooked  even  by  intelligent  per- 
sons. The  keep  of  animals  governs  their  gradual 
improvement  or  certain  deterioration.  Attentive  and 
proper  feeding,  with  the  judicious  selection  of  males 
and  females  in  propagating  any  iBce,  constitute  the 
cardinal  points  in  stock-raising.  One  should  be 
careful  to  provide  a  plenty  of  pasture,  and  that  fresh 
and  sweet,  for  consumption  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  and  a  plenty  of  well  cured  forage  for  winter. 
Pastures  and  meadows  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  their  failing  productiveness  has  attracted  our 
attention  in  all  the  States  we  have  visited,  which 
are  not  a  few.  They  greatly  need  a  liberal  covering 
of  stable  manure,  re-seeding,  and  a  good  scarifying 
with  a  sharp  harrow.  Many  need  draining,  and  still 
more  irrigation,  which  adds  wonderfully  to  the  growth 
of  OTass  and  the  improvement  of  grazing  and  meadow 
lands.  Water  in  springs,  brooks,  and  creeks,  abounds 
in  the  mineral  and  organic  food  of  plants ;  and  in 
thousands  of  ravines,  dams  and  ditches  may  be 
cheaply  constructed,  to  turn  it  over  extensive  fields. 

The  roiling  of  cattle  is  gaining  in  public  favor 
every  year  where  it  is  tested  by  experience.  By 
feeding  stock  in  small  enclosures,  a  large  share  of 
the  fence  now  required  in  this  country,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  —  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance. All  good  farmers  recognise  the  necessity  of 
either  making  or 'purchasing  an  annual  stock  of  ma- 
nure ;  and  with  this  they  cau  cut  grass,  clover,  com, 
or  other  forage  enough  from  an  acre  to  keep  one  and 
perhaps  two  cows  the  year  round.  The  droppings 
of  horses  and  cattle  on  pastures,  while  feeding,  are 
found  to  be  of  little  value  ;  too  much  manure  is  ap- 
plied at  one  place,  and  none  at  all  over  many  square 
y«rds.  Sheep  distribute  the  raw  material  of  crops 
more  evenly,  but  not  so  weh  as  it  can  be  done  by  the 
husbandman.  Stock-Growing,  manure-saving,  and 
the  economical  production  of  grain  and  ffrass,  must 
be  blended  into  one  system  of  tillage  and  nusbandry. 
Much  gf  the  manure  now  manufactured  is  poor  stnfi^ 
and  really  not  worth  over  half  of  what  it  costs.  Not 
a  little  trash  is  hauled  ten  miles  out  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  fertilize  poor  soils,  which  is  of  as 
little  value  for  mannre  as  a  load  of  pine  chips.-*- 
Good  manure  is  worth  Ka  weight  in  timothy  hay,  and 
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often  its  weight  in  com.  The  science  of  producing 
manure  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  transforming 
grass,  grain,  and  roots,  into  meat,  milk,  wool,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules*  The  best  manure 
sold  in  Washington  brings  four  dollars  a  barrelf  and^ 
it  is  worth  that  to  make  into  wheat  lit  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  This  fertilizer  comes  from  the  Pacific,  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  from  small  islands  covered 
thirty  feet  deep  with  guano,  which  is  there  estimated 
at  thirty  millions  of  tons.  Manure  of  equal  value 
per  cwt.  can  be  made  at  bome^  provided  farmers  will 
give  instmctions  to  their  legislators  to  foster  agri- 
cultural science. 

As  a  general  mie,  it  (0  safe  to  say  that  one-third, 
if  not  one-half,  of  the  fertilizers  voided  fn  stables 
and  bam-yards,  are  never  carried  out  upon  the  fields 
whence  the  crops  that  fed  the  animals  were  taken. 
To  waste  manure  and  impoverish  land,  is  not  the 
way  to  produce  cheap  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and 
wool,  for  any  considerable  number  of  years.  The 
manure  of  a  fattening  pis  is  worth  nearly  half  as 
much  as  his  food,  proviaea  one  knows  how  to  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage*  Meal  sells  at  about  the  same 
price  in  Belgium  that  it  does  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  course  grass  is  worth  about  the  same. 
The  manurs  of  a  cow  in  Belgium  is  often  sold  at 
from  912  to  915  a  yoar.  How  can  this  raw  mate- 
rial of  crops  and  beet  be  more  valuable  there  than 
here,  provided  our  crops  and  beef  fetch  as  much  per 
100  lbs.  as  theirs  do  ?  They  send  vast  quantities  of 
meat  to  London,  and  so  do  we,  more  or  less*  The 
tmth  is,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  money  vaule  of 
good  manure,  the  art  of  saving  it  allj  and  the  econo- 
my of  selling  fat  heifers  and  steers  when  two  years 
old,  and  fat  pigs  when  from  nine  to  twelve  month* 
old.  A  calf  can  extract  more  meat  from  100  lbs.  of 
oat,  com,  or  barley-mea^  well  cooked,  by  40  per  cent., 
than  a  six  year  old  cow  or  ox  can.  rea  and  bean 
porridge  for  pigs  and  calves,  will  make  them  grow 
rapidly,  and  are  much  used  for  that  purpose  on  the 
continent.  One  that  has  a  plenty  of  rich  manure 
can  make  cheap  oats  and  com  for  feeding^  all  docnes- 
tic  animals  ;  and  if  these  are  the  best,  tbey  will  pay 
a  round  profit. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  saving  and  liberal 
use  of  grass  seed  by  dairy-men,  wool-growers,  and 
such  as  make  a  business  of  rearing  horses,  mules, 
hogs,  and  neat  cattle.  Afler  all  that  has  been  said 
about  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before  —  a  proverb  older  than  the  time  of 
JacoB,  in  all  probability  —  the  neglect  of  ffraxing 
lands  is  a  prominent  defect  in  modem  husbandry* 
Go  where  you  will,  and  you  shall  find  mean  cattle^ 
boffs,  sheep,  and  horses,  where  pastures  and  meadows 
yield  little  food  for  domestic  animals.  To  pay  high 
prices  for  improved  breeds,  and  then  ran  them  down 
in  size,  form,  and  value,  by  injudicious  keep,  is  the 
height  of  folly.  Hence,  instead  of  commending  Short 
Horns,  Herefords,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  or  any  other 
race,  we  content  ourselves  with  urging  the  necessity 
of  providing  an  abundance  of  food,  aidapted  to  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  animal,  which  may  be  reg- 
ularly consumed  efery  day  in  the  year.  Sheep  that 
have  a  feast  three  or  six  months  and  are  then  half 
starved  an  equal  length  of  time,  never  clip  even  wool. 
The  staple  is  materially  afifbcted  by  all  changes  of  |> 
this  kino  ;  and  every  dairyman  knows  that  to  give  i 
cows  only  half  allowance  ten  days  in  June,  will  di-  \ 
minish  the  yield  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  six 
weeks  thereafter.    Many  interesting  experimenta  on 
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this  point  have  been  tried  in  Europe,  the  resnlts  of 
which  are  highly  instructive.  The  transformation 
of  grass,  roots,  and  grain,  into  milk,  meat,  and  wool, 
is  now  treated  of  as  a  branch  of  manM/aetureSf  in 
which  labor  and  capital  must  be  vastly  more  concen- 
trated, to  give  the  highest  attainable  profit.  Instead 
of  being  so  anxious  for  an  illimitable  <<  range  for 
stock,"  as  western  and  southern  growers  demand, 
bring  the  whole  operation  into  a  narrow  compass,  and 
add  four-fold  to  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  one  animal  worth  three 
or  four  common  ones. 


»^^^^M^^%^>^»^ 


WHEAT-OTTLTUBB   IN  THE   QElfESEB  VALLET. 


bf  commenUng  on  Prof.  Johnstons  description  of 
American  agriculture,  the  editor  of  The  PUnighf  the 
Loom,  and  Ms  JhwU,  has  this  paragraph  : 

We  •hould  have  been  gaq^rised  too,  to  learn  what  he 
aven,  that  in  Oeneaee,  **  where  the  land  is  [we  tuppoee  he 
means  naturally]  more  fertile  than  in  any  part  of  Great 
B^tain,  they  wen  laying  their  lands  down  to  gross  because 
they  eoH  not  aford  to  p'ow  wfuai,"  We  should,  we  say, 
have  been  a  litue  surprised  at  the  annunciation  of  the  fact 
aa  to  Genesee,  had  we  not  been  so  recently  told  by  the  Hon. 
WiLLoOGHBT  NEWToif,  in  his  admirable  address  at  Balti- 
more, that  "  the  Genesee  valley  haa  fiiUen  io  production 
from  tvomty-fioe  to  ten  busheU  of  wheat  per  acre," 

We  often  meet  statements  similar  to  the  above,  in 
our  exchange  journals,  and  the  opinions  therein  ex- 
pressed prevail  very  generally  in  distant  States. 
Had  Mr.  Nbwton  reversed  the  story,  and  said  that 
the  oak-barrens  ^  in  the  valley  of  the  Grenesee,"  and 
especially  in  the  towns  of  Wheatland  and  Caledonia, 
which  in  a  state  of  nature  produced  onl v  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  per  acre^  have  been  so  improved  by  good  hus- 
bandry OS  to  yield  crops  twice  as  large,  or  nearly 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  he  would  have  come 
very  near  the  truth  of  the  case.  There  are  but  two 
wheat-growing  counties,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
Gentee  valley,  viz  :  Monroe  and  Livingston  ;  and 
we  hazard  noUiing  in  saying  that  no  other  two  con- 
tiguous counties  in  the  Union  will  show,  bv  the  U. 
8.  census,  equal  crops  of  wheat,  although  the  valley 
of  the  Genesee  has  been  forty  years  nmer  the  plow 
and  harrow  by  excessive  tillage.  Monroe  countv 
beat  the  Union  in  1840,  and  will  do  it  again,  although 
there  are  many  larger  counties.  Hef  closest  com- 
petitors are  in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio. 

While  defending  our  friends  from  the  charge  of 
having  so  exhausted  their  lands  that  they  can  **  no 
longer  a£R>rd  to  grow  wheat''  upon  them,  they  will 
permit  us  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  taking  a  crop 
of  wheat  (Mice  in  four,  instead  of  two  or  three  years, 
from  a  field.  By  taking  pains  to  fertilize  the  soil 
through  the  agency  of  clover,  gypsum,  and  manure, 
three  crops  of  an  average  of  33 }  bushels  per  acre 
may  be  harvested  in  twelve  years,  or  100  bushels  in 
that  length  of  time.  Now,  if  you  sow  this  land  six 
times  to  wheat  in  twelve  years,  neglect  manuring  as 
you  will,  and  lose  all  the  pasture  and  hay  that  will 
grow  in  three  years,  lose  the  extra  tillage,  extra  seed, 
and  extra  harvesting ;  after  all,  you  will  reap  only 
100  bushels  of  wheat,  being  an  average  of  16|  bush- 
els per  acre,  for  each  crop.  This  last  system  is  the 
ture  way  to  impoverish  arated  land ;  because  much 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements  of  crops,  which 
tillage  renders  sohible  and  rains  actually  dissolve, 
flow  with  surface  and  spring  water  into  creeks,  the 
river,  and  lake  Ontario.  Keep  land  in  grass  or  clover 
tiiree  years  in  four,  and  carefully  save  all  the  liquid 


and  solid  manure  which  the  grass  and  hay  yield, 
whether  consumed  by  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  or  horses  ; 
and  while  your  wool,  pork,  beef,  and  young  horses, 
will  bring  a  fair  profit  on  their  cost,  your  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  four  year  rotation  will  equal  two  ordi- 
nary crops,  and  be  produced  at  the  minimum  expense 
per  bushel.  In  this  way  you  can  keep  double  the 
stock,  sell  butter  if  you  prefer  it  to  wool,  have  your 
farms  in  first  rate  condition,  and  increaae  instead  of 
diminishing  your  annual  harvest  of  wheat. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  meadows  and  pas- 
tures— to  making  manure  from  the  hay  that  may  be 
cut  by  draining  swamps,  marshes,  and  swales,  so  that 
herds-grass,  timothy,  blue-grass,  and  English  ray- 
grass  will  flourish  on  these  low,  wet  places.  We 
well  remember  many  such  unprofitable  places,  un- 
sightly wastes,  in  Monroe  and  Livingston  counties. 
A  great  deal  of  the  cream  of  uplands  now  devotod 
mainly  to  wheat-culture,  has  been  washed  into  these 
basins  of  variable  extent  and  depth.  Make  this  cream 
into  grass,  the  grass  into  manure,  and  the  manure 
into  corn  and  wheat.  By  this  operation,  not  only 
your  wheat  and  com  crops  may  be  doubled,  but  a 
double  growth  of  clover  in  pastures  and  meadows 
may  also  be  realized.  It  is  not  more  land,  but  more 
skill  and  more  s<:ience  that  you  ne^d,  although  we 
have  long  maintained  that  the  readers  of  this  paper 
in  Western  New  York  are  the  best  farmers  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  friends 
from  the  south  will  visit  you  at  the  next  State  Fair, 
and  we  have  no  apprehension  that  all  we  have  ever 
claimed  for  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  will  not  be 
conceded  as  true  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  com- 
mendation. „ 

Mr.  Newton,  whose  remarks  we  have  copied  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  paid  i^lOOO  for 
guano,  last  fall,  to  put  on  his  wheat  at  the  time  of 
seeding.  He  says  that  on  a  farm  recently  purchased 
he  will  harvest  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  next  season, 
with  ordinary  luck,  as  it  cost  him  dollars.  He  is  a 
Virginian,  and  applies  200  pounds  of  guano  to  the 
acre,  which  gives  an  increase  in  the  crop,  beyond 
what  the  soil  would  do  without  the  manure,  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  bushels.  That  is  to  say,  600  pounds 
of  wheat  are  the  product  of  200  of  manure.  Some 
of  our  Genesee  friends  in  Monroe  and  Livingston 
will  remember  how  often  we  have  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  fact,  in  public  lectures,  tliat  a 
barrel  of  flour  of  196  lbs.,  contains  187  lbs.  of  carbon 
and  the  dements  of  simple  water,  the  other  9  lbs. 
being  nitrogen  and  incombustible  earthy  matter. 
Mr.  Newton  has  paid  four  dollars  a  barrel  for  ma- 
nure to  apply  to  his  wheat  crop,  and  found  it  to 
return  a  good  profit.  Rely  upon  it,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  growth  of  wheat  and  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  manure,  not  sufficiently  understood 
by  most  wheat-growers.  In  England,  where  both 
fertilizers  and  grain-culture  have  been  investigated 
with  extreme  caution,  every  pound  of  ammonia  in 
guano  is  estimated  at  six  pence  sterling,  or  eleven 
cents  our  money,  calling  wheat  worth  Hve  shillings. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  worth  three  farthings  a  pound, 
and  potash  about  a  penny  more  than  in  this  country. 

Rochester  can  easily  furnish  the  raw  material  to 
form  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  so  far  as  it  is 
lacking  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  ought  to  bo 
a  model  eity,  surrounded  by  a  model  farming  com- 
munity— both  co-operating  to  carryback  in  fertili- 
zers, and  bury  in  cultivated  soils,  every  thing  that 
wiH  render  either  the  atmosphere  or  water  of  the 
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city  impure  and  pestilential.  The  same  dtsjolvinjsr 
elements  of  human  food  that  poison  the  air  and  water 
consumed  by  the  denizens  of  a  city^  will  form  the 
cheapest  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes,  a  farmer  can 
grow.  Both  parties  must  labor  together,  and  for  a 
common  purpose,  if  both  ii^'oiild  prosper. 


A  FEW 


sircTOESTioirs   for   the  ir#  T  state 

AaRIO0LTT7HAL    SOOIETT. 


This  Society  stands  at  the  head  of  all  agricultural 
progress  in  America.  It  occupies  a  proud  and  en^ 
viable  position^  and  if  true  to  itself  and  the  great 
cause  to  whtch  it  is  deToted,  its  distinguished  friends 
will  be  remembered  with  honor  long  after  mere  politi- 
cians, whether  CrOTernors  or  Presidents,  are  forgotten. 
It  labors  not  for  the  things  of  a  day,  but  for  interests 
that  will  be  as  fresh  and  commanding  a  thousand  years 
hence  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  The  min- 
isters of  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  at  Wash- 
ington, seek  copies  of  its  Transactions  as  a  work  of 
rare  value,  for  the  instruction  of  the  friends  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  their  respective  countries. 
We  have  just  given  our  last  copy  to  Sr.  Vov  Geralt, 
Minister  Resident  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  our  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. .If  the  E&ecntive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Society  will  place  a  dozen  copies  of  its  Transactions 
at  our  disposal  to  go  abroad,  it  will  enable  us  to  se- 
cure valuable  contributions  to  its  Library — an  object 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wrbster  enters  cordially  into  the  pol- 
icy of  advancing  American  agricalture,  by  obtaining 
through  our  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  and 
consuls  in  all  commercial  cities,  whatever  seeds,  cut- 
tings and  books  may  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
rural  arts  and  sciences  in  the  United  States.  As 
our  national  ships  visit  every  port,  their  officers, 
without  inconvenince,  can  bring  'home  any  thing 
which  may  be  useful  and  desirable,  free  from  charge. 
American  seamen  are  particularly  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  provisions  on  which  they  subsist  for  months 
in  the  tropics,  as  well  put  up  in  this  country  as  in 
any  other — a  thing  not  now  done. 

What  13  there  to  prevent  the  N.  Y.  State  Society 
obtaining  1000  life  memberships  at  ten  dollars  each, 
under  the  new  fee,  and  applying  the  $10,000  derived 
from  that  source  to  the  purchase  and  equipment  of 
an  Experimental  Farm  1  There  is  not  now  sifth  a 
farm  in  America,  and  the  honor  of  putting  the  first 
in  complete  operation,  would  be  equally  great  and 
enduring.  Unless  the  leading  men  in  that  Society 
move  soon,  the  State  Societies  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  will  take  the  lead 
in  this  important  matter.  The  Kentucky  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanics  Association  held  its  first  Fair 
last  October,  and  it  has  already  raised  and  invested 
eight  thoiuand  dMar§  in  twenty ^fivo  acres  of  land 
and  buildings. 

A  little  well  directed  efibrt  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  (which  has  some  265,000  more  people  within 
its  limits  than  all  New  England,)  will  command 
$10^000  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  and  a  few  animals  of  the  best  breeds 
to  stock  it,  as  well  as  all  needful  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. New  truths  in  rural  science  and  practice, 
can  only  be  elicited  by  the  agency  of  new  operations. 
Farmers  may  go  oo  stepping  forever  in  the  same 


desirable  to  vegetate  in  that  way  ?  The  time  has 
come  when  the  true  powers  of  different  kinds  of  soils 
and  manures  should  be  tested  in  the  most  exact  and 
satisfactory  manner.  So  too  the  precise  value  of 
diffent  kinds  of  food  for  dairy  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  hor- 
ses, and  oxen,  should  be  universally  known.  The 
annual  additions  made  to  our  professional  knowledge 
are  small  indeed.  They  can  be  doubled  and  trebled, 
if  we  will  only  make  a  common  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  Next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
country  to  unite  the  best  practice  with  the  best  sci 
ence  on  the  same  farms.  In  Europe,  art  and  science 
are  studiously  brought  together  to  tmprove  the  soil, 
domestic  animals,  and,  particularly,  young  men  devo- 
ted to  the  profession  of  agricufture.  We  must 
experiment  in  fifty  different  ways,  rf  we  wouM  deve« 
lop  new  facts  relating  to  rural  affairs  ;  and  the  plan 
of  such  experiments  must  be  laid  down  by  some  one 
familiar  with  all  the  light  that  science  has  already 
given  to  tlie  subject.  Manures  are  destined  to  be- 
come as  much  an  article  of  inland  and  foreign  com- 
merce^ as  cotton,  tobacco,  breadstufis,  and  provisions. 
Hence  thefr  concentration,  (like  guano^)  and  skilful 
manufacture*  are  objects  of  vast  national  importance. 
The  great  truth  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  manure 
can  produce  three  hundred  c^  goad  wheat  oir  such 
poor,  exhausted  lands  as  abound  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  is  no  longer  questioned.  The  economical 
production  of  artifiicial  guano,  equal  to  the  best  Peru- 
vian, is  a  desideratum  whteb  ought  not  to  be  over-^ 
lookod  by  the  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricuitural 
Society.  They  have  the  position  and  means  to  do 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good ;  and  the  farming 
community  will  bold  them  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  the  ^  ten  talents"  committed  to  their  carey  for  a 
wise  and  profitable  investment. 


m^^f%^^F%^^^^^^- 


ICAFZiB    SaOAB. 


Tboss  that  intend  making  a  crop  of  sugar  from  the 
"  sugar  tree,''  have  no  time  to  lose  in  getting  every- 
thing ready  for  tapping  the  trees,.  hauKug  and  evapr? 
orating  the  sap.  Buckets  or  troughs  are  indispensa- 
ble to  catch  the  '<  suffar- water'*  as  it  flows  fron 
the  cut  in  the  sap-wood,  and  these  often  need  clean- 
sing and  repairing.  It  is  not  every  youth  that  can 
go  into  the  woods,  cut  his  timber  and  hoop  ten,  twenty 
or  a  hundred  sap-bucliets ;  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
it  is  best  to  employ  a  cooper  to  do  the  job.  To  make 
troughs  is  a  somewhat  less  difficult  undertaking,  pro- 
vided one  has  trees  of  the  righl  size  that  are  fr«e-rif- 
ted  and  split  well  through  the  heart.  We  have  had 
some  experience  in  making  troughs,  hooping  buck- 
ets and  large  tabs  for  storing  sap,  and  know  that 
good  timber  is  the  important  part  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  complex  and  beautiful  machinery  that 
manufactures  water  pails,  keelers,  and  wasb-tubs,  so 
rapidly,  would  be  just  the  thing  to  work  almost  any 
soft  wood  into  convenient  vessels  to  hold  sap,  as  it 
flows  from  the  trees.  Assuming  that  one  has  a  sup- 
ply of  good  clean  troughs  or  buckets,  a  reservoir  at 
his  works  perfectly  tight  for  holding  one  or  two  days' 
run  of  the  bush,  he  should  then  provide  a  horse  or 
ox-sled  rigged  with  a  sixty  gallon  cask,  (this  i» large 
enough  for  a  single  horse,  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses 
can  easily  haul  a  much  larger  one^)for  gathering  the 
liquid  which  is  to  yield  the  sugar.    A  cask  with  two 


beads  entire,  fastened  to  the  sTed  and  having  a  large 
tracks,  like  a  horse  on  a  tread-wheel,  without  advan-  funnel  made  of  a  bucket  which  will  hold  a  pailful, 
cing  in  knowledge  a  particle  ;  but  is  it  creditable  or  I  placed  over  the  bujug  to  receive  the  sap^  as  it  is  taken 
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from  the  trees,  is  the  best  oontriTance.  Fair  roads 
should  be  cat  all  through  the  sugar  orchard,  if  it 
be  not  completely  under-brushed  :  and  when  a  load 
of  sap  is  brought  to  the  camp  the  reservoir  should 
stand  a  little  lower  than  the  sled,  so  that  by  pulling 
a  plug,  or  turning  a  faucet,  all  the  sap  in  the  hogs- 
head on  the  sled  will  run  without  labor  into  the  sto- 
rage tub  near  the  evaporating  pans  or  kettles.  To 
carry  sap  in  buckets  on  one's  neck  and  shoulders 
with  a  yoke,  as  many  a  reader  has  done,  through  deep 
snow,  seems  very  much  like  hard  work. 

That  side  of  a  tree  which  has  the  larger  part  of 
the  top,  and  grows  most  thriilily,  with  the  biggest 
roots,  will  yield  the  most  sap,  *if  properly  tapped.  If 
one  begins  early,  the  south  side  is  best,  other  things 
being  equal ;  if  late^  the  north  side  should  be  prefer- 
red. There  are  many  facts  pertaining  to  the  flow  of 
sap,  which  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  such  as 
the  influence  of  the  wind,  sunshine,  freezing  at  night, 
bc.9  that  somehow  modify  the  ascent  of  liquid,  and, 
perhaps,  the  descent,  in  the  vascular  system,  and  the 
evaporation  of  water  at  the  terminal  buds.  Where 
the  sugar  comes  from,  and  how  it  is  formed,  are 
quite  as  curious  studies  as  the  way  in  which  its  cir- 
culation is  kept  up  before  Che  tree  has  any  leaves  to 
aid  an  the  operation. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  Into  either  a  physio- 
logical or  chemical  discussion  at  this  time,  but  aim 
to  give  a  few  practical  hints  on  sugar  making.  As 
in  the  dairy  business,  one's  kettles  and  utensils  of 
every  name  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  and 
the  syrup  should  be  settled  ten  or  twelve  hours  be- 
fore it  becomes  molasses,  to  remove  all  fine  particles 
of  dirt  which  no  cloth  strainer  can  seperate.  This, 
with  judicious  skimming,  will  give  pure  sugar,  which 
can  be  farther  whitened  by  percolation,  if  desired. — 
As  the  trees  that  yield  this  delicious  sweet  are  cut 
down,  and  fine  maple  sugar  and  syrup  become  scarce, 
the  price  advances  and  their  manufacture  becomes 
more  of  an  object.  Wo  have  seen  a  good  many  tons 
of  good  maple  sugar  sold  at  five  cents  a  pound  ;  and 
it  was  once  thought  a  liberal  price,  when  wheat 
brought  but  thirty  and  forty  cents  In  Western  New 
Yorlu 

Instead  of  having  to  dip  cold  sap  into  boilers,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  small  stream  constantly  run- 
ning from  the  reservoir  Into  the  kettlee  just  equal  to 
the  liquid  dnven  olf  in  vapor.  In  this  way  there  is 
little  dauger  of  the  syrup  boiling  over  and  being 
wasted,  or  burning  on  the  sides  of  the  ketiles,  and 
no  time  Ib  lost  in  bringing  the  liquid  up  to  the  point 
of  ebulition.  To  decide  when  the  sugar  is  evapora- 
ted enough  to  cake  well,  ia  a  matter  that  experience 
alone  can  teach.  A  plenty  of  dry  wood,  a  comforta- 
ble house,  kettles  well  set  in  an  arch,  with  conveni- 
ences for  filtering  and  settling  syrup,  au'l  '' sugaring 
off^**  are  all  points  not  to  be  overlooked  where  tho 
business  is  prosecuted  to  any  extent.  From  8,000 
to  10,000  lbs.  are  the  largest  quantity  that  we  have 
ever  known  manufactured  in  one  orchard  in  a  season. 
Mr.  Martubr,  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y., 
formerly,  (about  thirty  years  ago,)  often  realized 
^1,000  for  his  sugar  crop ;  but  of  late  years,  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  sugar  cane  has  nearly  driven  that 
of  the  ucer  smcekariaMm  out  of  the  market.  Land 
that  bears  a  fine  growth  of  rock  maple  is  usually  val- 
uable for  tillage,  meadow  and  pasture ;  and  tinsktlful 
tapping,  in  a  few  years,  will  nearly  destroy  any  tree. 

SuocBss  is  the  child  of  courage  and  perseversnce.    the 


ooRK-GRownra. 


Messrs.  Enrroas  : — I  have  a  desire  to  communicate 
to  you,  and  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper  to  others,  the  method  I  have  successfully  prac- 
ticed in  growing  corn  for  several   years  past — not 
that  I  claim  to  have  made  any  important  discovery 
in  its  cultivation,  but  simply  to  have  combined  and 
practised  the  experience  and  recommendations  of 
men  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  myself.     The 
soil  that  I  have  tilled  is  a  gravel  loam.     I  have  usu- 
ally, for  corn,  turned  over  in  the  month  of  April,  or 
early  in  May,  a  clover  sod,  by  plowing  carefully  and 
deep — a  little  deeper  than  ever  before  plowed.     I  have 
spread  the  manure  upon  the  ground  before  plowing. 
I  dig  up  the  grass  around  the  stumps  and  then  thor- 
oughly harrow  until  the  surface  is  well  pulverized 
and  mixed.     To  mark  the  land  for  planting,  I  have 
used  a  light  pole  about  thirteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
of  which  is  divided  into  three  equal  spaces,  four  feet 
apart,  (the  distance  I  have  between  the  rows)  and  to 
it  I  attach,  by  means  of  ropes,  four  pieces  of  chains 
which  I  have  found  to  make  the  best  marks  to  follow 
in  planting.    Two  men  or  boys,  by  4kh  taking  an 
end  of  the  pole,  can  mark  both  ways  ready  for  plant- 
ing, several  acres  in  a  day.    The  benefit  of  thus 
marking  I  have  found  to  be  saving  of  time,  straighter 
rows,  and  a  uniform  distance  between  them,  and  also 
the  entire  independence  of  the  planters  of  each  other, 
so  that  boys  who  can  plant  only  a  part  of  a  row  and 
keep  up)  can  do  so  correctly.     I  grow  the  large  dent 
corn  which  is  adapted  to  this  climate.     Four  kernels 
are  usually  dropped  in  each  hill  and  slightly  covered 
with  not  more  than  two  inches  of  earth.     As  soon  as 
the  corn  has  come  out  of  the  ground  so  as  to  be  seen 
and  follow  the  rows,  I  prepare  a  composition  by  mix- 
ing equal  parts  of  slaked  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster,  of 
which  about  a  gill  is  dropped  upon  every  hill  of  corn, 
and  which  is  quickly  done  by  suspending  a  pail  or 
other  vessel  across  the  shoulders  by  a  strap  of  leather 
or  rope^  walking  nearly  erect,  and  with  a  small  shin- 
gle dip  out  of  the  vessel  and  throw  it  upon  the  grow- 
ing corn.    Should  the  leaves  be  open  and  the  prepa- 
tion  drop  into  them  it  does  not  injure  the  corn.     I 
have  found  this  composition  thus  applied,  to  cause  the 
corn  to  grow  rapidly  and  vigorously.     And  also  what 
to  me  has  been  a  great  benefit,   crows  have  never 
pulled  up  any  after  its  application,  although  they  had 
began  to  pull  before.     As  soon  as  the  rows  could  be 
easily  traced,  I  have  gone  between  them  with  a  horse, 
and  a  cultivator  so  constructed  that  all  tlie  earth  was 
moved  and  cleaned  of  whatever  was  growing,  thirty- 
five  inches  wide.   The  cultivator  has  fiat  teeth  shaped, 
like  a  common  flat-iron,  with  a  shank  from  the  wide 
end  eighteen  inches  long,  and  fastened  on  the  top  of 
the  frame  by  screws  and  nuts.     I  have  found  that 
passing  once  with  it  has  been  as  effectual  as  twice 
with  any  cultivator  1  had  previously  used.     After 
passing  both  ways  through  the  corn  as  above  men- 
tioned, I  leave  it  till  about  the  first  of  Juno,  when  I 
again  go  through  the  field  in  the  same  manner,  and 
then  thoroughly  clean  the  hills  with  the  hoe  and 
hand,  leaving  the  ground  level.     About  the  first  of 
July  I  again  clean  the  hills,  after  having  been  through 
as  often  as  necessary  with  a  hocse  and  cultivator. 
The  average  yield  per  acre,  in  Tavorable  seasons, 
when  harvested,  has  been  one  hundred,  or  more,  bu. 
good  sound  ears  of  corn.     The  cultivator  is  gaged 
by  a  wheel  so  that  it  can  be  used  without  disturbing     f 
the  sod.    The  benefits  of  level  culture  I  have  found     i 
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to  be  that  corn  resists  the  winds  better,  extends 
without  interraption  its  innumerable  fibrous  roots  all 
through  the  earth  so  near  the  surface  that  they  de- 
rive erery  benefit  from  heat  and  moisture.  I  have 
often  dug  between  the  hills  when  the  corn  had  at- 
tained nearly  its  growth  and  set  for  ears,  without 
finding  any  space  that  the  roots  did  not  occupy.  I 
had  designed  to  have  written  more  but  my  article 
would  be  too  long.  Oranob  H.  Wait. — frillough' 
hyyllL,  Jan.f  ISM. 


-«^^l^k^^«^W^b^ 


BTTTTBR    ABD    OHBBSB    hUJOXtQ, 


Mbssrs.  EnrroRs: — I  saw,  in  the  October  nnmber 
of  the  Farmer,  certain  questions  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  a  request  that  farmers  would 
answer  them.  Living,  as  I  do,  on  a  farm  almost 
new,  and  under  rather  a  poor  state  of  cultivation  at 
that,  I  can  not  expect  to  furnish  much  information 
of  importance ;  but  such  information  as  I  am  able  to 
give,  is  at  your  service.  My  business  is  dairying, 
and  what  I  nave  to  say  is  connected  With  that  branch 
of  farming.  ^ 

I  find  diat%iy  cows,  thirty-six  in  number,  have 
averaged  of  cheese  for  market,  280  pounds  ;  and  of 
batter,  48  lbs.  each ;  besides  what  the  family  have 
used,  which  I  estimate  for  the  whole  year  at  600  lbs. 
of  cheese  and  600  lbs.  of  butter.  Average  price  of 
cheese,  4  cts.  6  mills  per  pound ;  and  my  butter  I 
contracted  in  the  spring,  at  13|  cts.  the  season  through, 
which  has  been  the  highest  price  until  within  a  few 
weeks.  My  cows  have  bad  nothing  but  grass,  and 
short  picking  at  that  most  of  the  time,  owing  to 
drouth  and  grasshoppers. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  difference  of 
making  butter  or  cheese,  I  am  not  able  to  state  ;  but 
the  diTOience  between  making  butter  and  cheese  will 
appear  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  following  ex- 
periments : 

Exp.  1.    Milk  skimmed  and  churned  while  sweet, 

and  the  butter-milk  worked  into  the  cheese.    Milk, 

'720  lbs.;  butter  produced,  26  lbs.;   curd,  79  lbs.; 

cheese  from  press,  60  lbs.;  cheese  ready  for  market, 

664  lbs. 

Exp.  2.  All  the  cream  worked  into  the  cheese. 
Milk*  822  lbs.;  curd,  111  lbs.;  cheese  from  the  press, 
92  lbs.;  cheese  ready  for  market,  86  lbs. 

Exp.  3.  Night's  milk  set  in  vat,  skimmed  In  the 
morning,  churned,  and  butter-milk  worked  into  the 
cheese.  Milk,  771  lbs.;  curd,  100  lbs.;  cheese  from 
press,  79  lbs.;  cheese  ready  for  market,  74  lbs.; 
batter,  11  lbs. 

By  the  above  you  will  perceive  that  I  get  more 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  than  of  cheese  alone, 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  In  each  experiment, 
the  milk  was  weighed  as  soon  as  milked. 

My  method  of  making  butter  has  been  this  :  In 
warm  weather  I  put  ice  in  the  cream  until  it  is  cooled 
to  a  proper  temperature  —  say,  when  the  air  is  70^  or 
B(Pf  I  cool  the  cream  to  46^  ;  when  the  atmosphere 
is  from  66^  to  70^,  I  cool  the  cream  to  60^;  and  when 
the  atmosphere  is  below  60^,  I  warm  the  cream  — 
more  as  the  weather  is  cooler  ;  but  in  no  case  should 
it  be  warmer  than  66*^  when  the  butter  comes.  In 
spring  and  fall  I  scald  the  milk  when  it  first  comes 
from  the  cow ;  t.  «.,  heat  it  to  }26°  or  130^:  this 
makes  it  keep  longer  before  souring,  I  get  more 
cream,  and  it  churns  much  easier,  besides  it  removes 
all  bad  flavor  caused  by  the  cows  eating  vegetables 
such  as  leeks,  ruta  baga,  be. 


Aftet  butter  is  churned  I  work  all  the  milk  out 
that  I  can,  with  a  paddle,  and  then  work  in  about  1 
lb.  of  good  salt  to  every  20  lbs.  of  butter.  I  then 
put  it  in  a  cool  place — ^if  the  weather  is  warm,  I  put 
it  in  a  tin  pan  and  set  it  on  the  ice  in  the  ice-house 
until  the  next  day,  when  I  work  it  thoroughly  with 
the  hand,  being  careful  not  to  warm  it  so  as  to  make 
it  oily,  and  then  pack  it  down  solid  in  air  tight  pack- 
ages, and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  Batter  made  in  this 
way  has  the  rotation  of  being  the  best  in  market. 

My  method  of  making  cheese  is  to  warm  the  milk 
to  88^,  and  then  add  sufficient  rennet  to  '<  fetch  it  ^ 
(as  the  old  dairy  women  say,)  in  about  40  minutes. 
I  then  cut  up  with  an  instrument  made  with  a  steel 
frame  and  strung  across  with  fine  brass  wire.  I  then 
commence  heating  it  slowly,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
to  prevent  its  sticking  together,  until  I  heat  it  to  108^, 
when  I  turn  the  heat  ofl^  cool  it  a  little^  and  let  it 
stand  about  half  an  hour.  I  then  drain  off  the  whey 
and  put  in  1  lb.  of  salt  to  every  20  lbs.  of  cheese 
from  the  press,  and  then  put  in  the  press. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  remarks  may  be  rather  unin- 
telligible without  a  description  of  my  apparatus  for 
making  cheese.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it 
without  a  drawing.  I  will  give  you  a  vertical  sec- 
tion, and  by  that  means  describe  it  as  well  as  I  can. 


A,  vat  of  wood,  with  metalic  vat  inside.  B,  heater, 
7  inches  in  diameter  inside,  12  inches  at  bottom,  8 
inches  at  the  top  on  the  outside,  and  14  inches  high* 
t^  t,  space  between  outside  and  inside,  which,  by 
means  of  pipes,  £,  E,  E,  E»  bolted  to  tub  and  vat  (C, 
A,)  at  fii,  m,  m,  m,  is  kept  filled  with  water  which  is 
heated  by  fire  inside  the  heater  B.  As  the  heated  water 
rises,  it  passes  off  in  the  upper  pipe,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  cold  water  through  the  lower  pipe.  Ar, 
stove-pipe  with  door,  ^  to  supply  heater  with  fuel. 
dj  dj  a,  ii,  connecting  cocks,  by  means  of  which  the 
heat  may  be  thrown  either  way.  /,  /^  rods  of  iron 
to  support  the  heater,  g^  g,  posts  to  vat.  A,  h,  posts 
under  tub.  A.  Bartlrtt. — Fowlw't  MUUf  O^ 
Doc.f  1860. 


-«^h^k^h^V^l^k^^ 


ExpBRiMBNT  ON  POTATOES. — In  the  Spring  of  1847 
I  planted  potato  seed  in  drills,  it  grew,  and  I  trans- 
planted one  plant,  hoed  it  often,  and  the  produce  was 
about  half  a  pint.  In  tlie  spring  of  1848  I  planted 
the  produce  of  the  one  plant,  and  in  the  fall  I  dug 
one  bushel  of  beautiful  potatoes,  the  largest  two 
weighing  19  and  20  ounces.  I  have  planted  seed 
from  the  ball  four  years  in  succession,  and  have  pro- 
duced some  new  and  excellent  kinds  that  I  never 
saw  before.  I  have  experimented  on  potatoes  more 
or  less  for  twenty  years  past,  in  Warren  county,  Pa., 
and  think  that  they  do  best  of  late  years,  when  plant- 
ed very  early,  on  quick,  warm  soil.  I  have  some 
old  potatoes  raised  in  1849,  which  I  intend  keeping 
to  experiment  upon  in  1861.  Samubl  Barton. — 
PUUfieU  Pa.f  Bee.,  1860. 
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il)c  |)oaltrg   Sarii. 


HOMVSRATM  jmraLB   FOWI> 

Sokitbkat'b  Jdkclr  Fowl  is  foond  wild  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  India.  It  ie  contended  by  eonie  tb&t  to  this 
specie*  alone  sre  out  breeds  of  domestic  fowls  to  be 
traced.  They  are  raprasented  as  being  very  euily 
tamed,  and  io  tlieir  liabits  much  Tesembling  the 
domestic  fbwL    They  are  rather  below  the  medium 


rODlTST-HODSB   JJID   TABD. 

Hsssae.  Emtou  : — The  following  is  a  plan  of  my 
poaltry  yard  and  hen-housei  whicn,  if  you  consider 
woithy,  you  can  give  ■  place  in  the  Farmer.  I  am 
induced  to  give  this  to  ihe  public,  from  the  fact  that 
■0  many  are  eipressing  a  desire  for  infonnstion  upon 
this  subject,  I  think  Uiev  will  find  it  a  very  conve- 
nient farm,  and  attended  with  but  liule  expense. 
The  ben-housecanbemadeof  rough  boards  if  cheap- 
ness is  desired,  and  the  size  can  be  varied  according 
to  the  number  of  fowls  kept  I  have  70  in  mine,  at 
present,  and  tbinh  three  or  four  times  as  many  more 
conld  be  kept  in  it  without  difficulty.  The  park  is 
•nrroanded  with  a  picket  fence  five  feet  and  four  in- 
ches in  height,  a  sixteen  foot  board  cutting  three 
lengths  of  pickets.  I  find  this  abundantiy  hi^  by 
clipping  one  wing  of  each  fowl ;  thereby  thev  are 
ptevenud  from  flyingi  in  the  least,  as  one  wing  Doing 
of  fall  length,  gathers  air,  and  the  other,  from  its 
•hortDeee,  cannot ;  ic  upon  every  attempt  at  Syinr 
tbey  will  be  tamed  completely  over.  It  is  setout  witn 
Btaodard  fmit  tree*  of  various  kinds,  and  seeded  down 
with  clover. 


I  was  induced  to  make  this  division,  as  seen  above, 
on  accouut  of  the  difficulty  of  sitting  my  hens,  while 
among  those  thai  were  laying.  When  a  hen  attempt- 
ed to  sit,  every  hen  in  the  yard  appeared  determined 
to  lay  in  no  other  nest,  thus  preventing  them  from 
having  that  quiet  so  nccesBary  during  incubation. 
When  I  attempted  to  force  them  to  Bit  upon  a  nest, 
which  I  would  make  in  some  conrenient  place,  by 
confining  them  upnn  it,  I  found  ihcm  like  other  bi- 
peds, determined  to  have  their  own  war,  and  would  [ 
stand  up  for  days  as  though  they  feared  a  particle  of 
the  warmth  of  their  bodies  should  be  imparted  to  the 
eggs  beneath  them.  As  one  of  my  neighbor's  buys 
said,  « they  wem  bound  to  ttand  -ap  and  tit."  I 
now,  when  1  discover  a  hen  inclined  to  sit,  make  a 
nest  in  the  breeding-iuom  and  shut  lier  in  p.  r^nitting 
her  to  take  the  neet  of  her  own  accord,  which  she 
will  generally  do  in  a  very  short  time.  After  the 
chickens  are  hatched,  I  put  them,  with  the  parents, 
into  the  small  park,  thus  making  it  much  less  trouble 
to  feed  and  attend  them.  S.  H. — Caowroa  MilU, 
A".  ¥.,  Feb^  ISftl. 


Hbssis.  EnrroBB  ; — Having  witnessed  much  valua- 
ble information  from  your  pen,  in  answer  to  questions 
from  farmers  and  others,  in  difi*erent  parts  of  the 
country,  I  bave  been  induced  by  the  request  of  seve- 
ral of  your  friends  here,  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  a  fen  questions  respecting  a  disease  in  poultry 
which  has  prevailed  here  this  fall  and  winter  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  dung-hill  fowls.  In  the 
first  place  they  appear  stupid,  their  eyes  heavy  and 
almost  entirely  blind.  In  the  next  place  there  is  a 
swelling  of  the  neck  and  head,  succeeded  by  a 
cough  peculiar  to  hens,  and  making  a  noise  as  if 
partially  choked.  Id  this  way  they  linger  along 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  either  die  or  become  very 
poor.  During  this  time  they  discharge  at  the  nose 
a  viscid  matter,  in  some  few  instances  quite  offen- 
sive to  the  smell.  If  you  can  tell  us  what  the  dis- 
ease is,  or  what  vrill  cure  it,  you  i?l1I  oblige  many 
of  your  friends.    R.  H.  FoaxBa.— Lyos^  JV.  ¥, 

The  disease  with  which  your  fowls  are  affected, 
we  should  judge  to  be  the  roup,  though  a  very  dif- 
ferent disease  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name. 
Fowls  thus  affected  should  be  kept  warm  and  have 

City  of  water  and  light  food,  such  as  scalded  brao, 
ian  meal,  Uc.  The  English  authors  say  give 
calomel  in  grain  doses,  made  into  a  pill  with  bread, 
but  wa  never  hod  much  success  in  "physicking" 
fowls.  Washing  the  head  in 
wann  milk  and  water  some- 
times gives  great  relief,  and 
if  it  does  not  effect,  hastens 

A  farmer  in  this  county  who 
ban  had  much  experience  in 
rearing  poultry,  informed  us 
that  he  had  discovered  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  rouft 
which  he  promised  to  furnish 
OS  In  season  fnt  this  number. 
If  not  received  in  time,  wo 
will  give  it  in  our  next.  It 
fs  represented  as  being  a 
certain    cure    in    the    worst 
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MORSAir    aOBSB,    OEM.    OIFPOBt). 

Bds.  Ges.  Farmer:— The  new  eJ  it  ion  of  Youatl 
on  the  Hoik,  alluded  to  in  your  last  number,  cim- 
tBinn  n  defective  cut  of  the  Moreran  horse,  "General 
GifTord."  Altliough  the  publiahen  have  (riven  this 
horse  the  high  praise  (after  an  examination  of  sev- 
eral where  perhaiw  a  preference  mif;ht  almost  appear 
invidious,)  of  selecting  him  as  the  beat  living  speci- 
men of  his  race  to  illnstmte  their  work,  it  is  to  be 
regretteJ  lliat  a  more  truthful  representation  was  not 
obtained.  A-<  the  liorse  himself  appears  aa  near  per- 
fect as  any  1  ever  saw,  1  have  procured  from  his 
present  owner,  Mr.  Inok«8oll,  of  Locii,  a  stereotype 
copy  of  a  better  cut,  which  I  send  yon,  thinking  voiir 
numerous  readers  may  be  pleased  by  seeing  it  in  the 
Farmer  It  was  engraied  by  Messrs.  Millbb  £l 
Mix,  of  your  city,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Wrcsorr, 
an  artist  of  great  merit  at  Lodi.  Though  no  power 
of  the  pencil  can  convey  to  paper  tlie  aninialed  coun- 
tenance or  majestic  strength  and  beautyof  ibe  origi- 
nal, it  is  as  near  like  to  nature,  perhaps,  as  a  picture 
can  be  made,  anil  the  beat  of  several  drawings  of  the 
same  horae  which  has  yet  met  my  eye.  The  pro- 
portion* of  the  original  are  eminently  graceful  ;  his 
color  a  dark  chestnut.  He  weighs  about  1 100  Ibn., 
and  possoswjs  immense  power  for  his  inchen.  Ha  is 
perfectly  gentle,  kind,  and  true,  in  all  places,  at 
draught  or  othcrwiae  ;  a  capital  saddle-horee  :  and 
was  catted  by  his  former  owner,  Mr.  M*aon,  now  of 
Syracuse,  a  three  minute  horae,  as  I  doubt  not  truly, 
from  a  specimen  of  his  aueed  which  1  tiien  saw. 
J.  DotitL.—StaUtvillt,   Feb'y,  1841, 

Charcoal  in  Cisreans.  —  Two  gallons  of  fine 
charcoal  will  purify  a  dozen  hogsheads  of  water, 
when  the  smell  is  so  unpleasant  it  cannot  be  used. 


s.  v.-n  ifOTES  roH  the  moitth. 

TitR  leading  editorial  article  in  the  last  Fanner  con- 
lains  extracts  from  Mxcni'a  lecture  before  the  Soci- 
ety of  Arts,  wbich,  with  the  accompanying  editnrial 
remarks,  are  worth  a  life  nubseription  to  the  G«ne«ee 
Farmer.  The  best  rnode  of  making  and  saving  stable 
manure  is  there  shown  ;  and  Its  indispensable  impor- 
tant to  every  husband  nf  the  soil  mint  b»  seen, felt, 
and  fully  comprehended  by  the  most  obtuse  reader  ; 
ntoro  particulariy  by  thoaowhohave  toiled  half  their 
lives  in  exhauBting  their  own  God-given  heritage. 

The  great  secret  why  China  is  enabled  to  feed 
such  a  dmse  population,  is,  their  superior  art  of 
making,  aaTrng,  and  applying  manures ;  the  maxi- 
mum vegetable  product  is  bIwbtb  attained  there,  be- 
oauae  every  element  of  vegetable  nutrition  is  saved 
and  judiciouily  applied  both  to  the  soil  and  in  top- 
dressing  the  growingcrop.  How  much  nitrogenous 
matter  is  lost  by  our  farmerti,  that  might  be  saved 
bv  the  applicatioo  of  simple  pulveriied  clay  uid'a 
little  common  salt,  to  fix  the  volatile  ammonia.  How 
murh  labor  is  tost  in  loading,  haiiltng,  and  spreading 
manure,  the  most  important  part  of  which  is  lost, 
either  before  or  after  feeding  a  single  crop.  Lnsia 
says  that  the  "  liquid  manure  of  animals  eontaius 
nearly  all  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the  food 
consumed.".  How  imporlent,  then,  for  every  farmer 
to  follow  the  plan  imiicated  In  Uiiciir's  lecture  —  the 
"open  floor  and  slabte-cellar" — by  the  aid  of  which 
every  particle  of  aiotiwd  matter  is  saved.  Wull  may 
Mr.  Lawes  exclaim  that  manure  may  be  made  vastly 
cheaper  and  better  by  keeping  stock,  than  by  buying 
guano. 

Wh?    is  TBI!  A  SRI  £01.11111  A  L   90    PAH   BByinV  TfIR 

Mbcuahic  Aets  1  Because,  no  matter  bow  slovenly, 
or  awkward,  or  neglectful,  the  farmer,  oatare  will 
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perfect  her  gnun  «nd  her  animalfly  if  she  has  only 
*half  a  chance ;  but  woe  be  to  that  mechanic,  or  mas- 
ter builder,  who  constructs  a  bad  ship^  that  neither 
sails  welly  nor  carries  well,  nor  behaves  well  in  a 
gale  at  sea.  It  is  sudden  death  to  a  foundry,  or  a 
machine  shop^  to  turn  out  a  bad  steam  engine,  a  bad 
boiler,  or  other  imperfect  machinery.  No  matter 
how  much  the  master  workman  may  console  and 
stultify  himself  with  the  belief  that  his  employers 
are  no  judges ;  he  is  emphatically  a  laid  over  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  may  go  on  from  year 
to  year,  growinc^  shorter  and  shorter  crops,  eschew- 
ing all  the  late  improvements  as  empiricism  ;  and  in 
the  plethora  of  his  stolid  impracticable  egotism,  he 
can  lay  all  the  blame  of  his  short  crops  to  the  sea- 
sons. Still,  he  gets  some  corn,  rears  pigs  and  cattle 
to  consume  it,  and  the  little  surplus  lie  sells  is  some- 
times unexceptionable  in  quality,  thanks  to  nature 
and  not  to  his  art.  But  methinks  the  necessity  of 
the  case  is  fast  working  out  a  better  system  of  farm- 
ing. Even  in  our  favored  land  of  alluvial  deposits, 
the  fanner  has  long  since  found  that  the  fatness  of 
his  soil  ifl  not  as  indefeasible  as  his  title  to  its  super- 
6Gial  surface ;  hence  the  general  movement  among 
our  more  enlightened  farmers  to  pursue  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  manuring  and  culture ;  an  example 
that  cannot  fail  of  having  a  salutary  influence  over 
the  roost  doltish  one  of  his  class. 

Thb  Cultitrb  or  Flax. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator  says  that  twenty  bushels  of  flax 
seed  may  be  grown  on  an  acre  as  easily  as  ten  bush- 
els. He  says,  ^'as  flax  produces  only  one  stem,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre  in  order  to  get  the  largest  yield,  and  to 
shelter  the  ground  from  the  sun  during  the  time  the 
seeds  are  developed  and  matured ;  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  plowed,  finely  pulverized,  and  early  sown,  be- 
fore the  season  of  drouth  arrives.*'  To  secure  a 
perfect  crop^  he  advises  that  artificial  manure  as  a 
top  dressing,  composed  of  ^  ashes,  gypsum  and  com- 
mon salt,  three  bushels  of  the  former  to  one  each  of 
the  latter,  to  be  applied  to  each  acre  two  week  after 
the  plants  appear.''  ^  On  the  Maume  valley,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Wabash,  flax  hAs  been  SKtensively 
cultivated  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  owing  to 
the  improvident  culture  that  has  been  very  generally 
practiced,  the  crop  has  grown  more  and  more  into 
disrepute ;  hence  the  great  falling  off  in  supply  in 
oar  markets,  and  the  consequent  very  high  price  ob- 
tained for  seed  during  the  past  two  seasons."  <'  When 
the  top  dressing  is  applied  it  would  be  well  to  seed 
down  the  field  with  timothy  and  clover,  by  which  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  clover  will  be  obtained,  even  in 
adverse  seasons  for  that  crop.  If  the  flax  crop  be 
pulled,  no  damage  is  done  to  the  young  clover  plants, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  loosening  of  the  soil  will  im- 
part a  vigorous  growth  to  the  latter,  that  no  other 
management  could  efl^L  Where  it  is  intended  at 
the  time  of  seeding  to  pull  the  flax,  the  sowing  of 
the  timothy  may  be  omitted  until  after  the  flax  is 
jMilled."  In  his  next  number  the  writer  promises  to 
give  directions  how  to  prepare  the  flax  fiber  for  mar- 
xeU  As  the  flax  crop  is  a  greater  consumer  of  nitric 
acid,  than  any  other  crop^  tobacco  excepted,  it  is 
all  important  that  stable  manure  should  be  freely 
applied  to  the  soil ;  the  top  dressing  above  referred 
to  will  then  do  much  toward  fixing  that  ammonia, 
which  alone  by  its  transformation  can  supply  the  re- 
quired nitric  acid. 

Do  TOO  TAKB  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAFBR  ?  —  Ten 


,  years  ago  there  was  not  over  thirty  agricultural  pa- 
,  pers,  all  told,  taken  from  this  Post  Office.  At  this 
I  time  there  are  over  150  copies  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
alone  taken  here.  Still,  there  is  a  majority  of  men 
among  us  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  farmer,  who  take 
no  agricultural  paper,  and  not  a  few  who  take  no 
paper  at  all,  nor  any  other  printed  article,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Physic  Almanack  that  they  receive  from  the 
apothecary  gratis.  Such  men  put  about  the  same 
value  on  a  book  as  the  Highlander  did  on  the  watch 
after  it  had  run  down. — JraUrloo,  FeVy^  1851 


I 


Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Having  noticed  in  perusing  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  (Vol.  12,  No.  1,)  a,n 
inquiry  for  the  best  plan  for  a  Hay  Rake,  attend^ 
with  some  remarks  from  yourselves  relative  thereto, 
I  take  the  libenv  to  write  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
Hay  Rakes  used  in  Vermont,  especially  in  Orange 
county  and  the  counties  adjoining.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  horse  rakes  (wire  tooth)  used  by  the  farmers 
in  this  section  quite  extensively,  and  in  very  good 
repute,  commonly  designated  the  double  coil  tooth 
Rake,  and  Ladd's  Rake — Mr.  Ladd  being  the  origi-  ^ 
nal  inventor  and  patentee  of  said  rake.  In  perform-  3 
ing  the  labor  with  these  rakes,  both  are  held  and  dis-  \ 
charged  as  described  in  the  remarks  alluded  to.  The 
latter,  when  first  introduced  into  the  farming  commu- 
nity here,  was  a  revolving  rake,  but  not  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  purchasers,  the  manufacturers  of  it  left 
off*  the  revolving  part,  and  have  succeded  very  well 
in  the  sale  of  it,  and  it  now  gives  general  satisfaction. 
The  operation  of  performing  the  labor  in  the  common 
way  of  holding  and  lifting  up,  is  represented  as  being 
verv  hard  and  fatiguing  by  the  operators,  especially 
on  large  farms  where  there  are  ten  or  twelve  acres 
raked  in  an  afternoon.  But  there  is  an  improvement 
on  horse  raking  by  the  use  of  wheels,  recently  inven- 
ted in  this  State,  which  ffreatly  facilitates  the  labor, 
making  it  truly  easy,  and  is  highly  approved  of  and 
recommended  by  those  who  have  used  it.  It  is  known 
as  Hovey's  Improved  Horse  Rake.  It  is  so  construc- 
ted that  the  person  performing  the  labor  is  accommo- 
dated with  an  easy  seat,  can  manage  the  horse  with- 
out any  difficultv,  and,  by  a  very  simple  process,  can 
charge  and  discnarge  the  rake  with  ease  and  dexter- 
ity. The  labor  is  done  as  foat  and  as  well  by  this 
manner  of  raking,  as  by  the  common  way  of  raking 
with  a  horse,  and  thought  to  be  easier  for  the  horse. 
Another  advantage  of  this  rake  over  others,  is  the 
saving  of  labor,  by  having  it  done  by  those  who  can- 
not £)  the  raking  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  perform 
much  amount  of  any  labor.  I  know  a  man  in  this 
vicinity,  upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  who  has  raked 
from  a.hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay  the 
past  haying  season  with  one  of  these  rakes.  He  calls  h 
it  a  resting  spell  to  get  on  to  this  machine  and  rake  j 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  hay  in  an  afternoon.  The  ex-  ^ 
tra  expense  of  this  over  the  common  rake  is  not  great, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  extra  wheels,  the  hind 
wheels  to  a  common. ta^gy  waggon  being  generally 
used.  3|^ 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  improve- 
ment will  very  much  benefit  the  farming  interest  and 
laboring  agriculturists,  and  will  take  the  preference 
over  all  other  rakes,  especially  bv  those  who  are  far- 
ming to  any  great  extent.  A  Subscoibbr. — ffash- 
tngUnif  VL,  J<tn»f  1851 
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THE  utobbk  oabdgh. 

LiTTLR  can  b«donein  the  kitcli?a  garden  this  month, 
Bl  IpHsl  ill  this,  Bpclion  of  country,  unless  it  be  the 
preparation  and  care  of  hot-beil?.  For  t!ie  manner 
i)f  conetrucling  liiein,  we  should  liave  referred  those 
w)io  have  inquired  to  previous  volumes  of  the  -Farm- 
er :  but  B3  ive  now  have  on  our  list  nearly  twice  as 
many  subbcribcrs  as  at  any  prcTioiig  time,  many  have 
not  ihe  volumes  to  which  we  refer ;  we  therefore  re- 
publish the  informaliiin  deiired : 

wnni  pianii  fnr  Ilir  piiden.     The  tou  ivsvalpnl  opmiun  ia, 


wiJ^o  H  ill  he  fulln 
hs  made  of  <-onim 
]iii;li.  the  Irnni  ai 


low  of  3 
„n  for 
iiirh  pinnk 
alf  ilint.  Ihe  end)  huvlni  a  rf^ulnr 

ive  Iha  full  bi-iwlitnf  eitrrnal  hooi 
whhin.  If  (ha  bnds  nr*  narmwBr, 
'in  proporlion.     The  liiki  and  endi 


■a  ■  prajeciii>n.  The  iiuliei  are  mada  in  the  ordinary 
i-,  but  withuui  emu  hnr^  ;  anil  in  fhang.  the  liehu  are 
l«  Id  otcri.1i>  an  eighth  or  ^uarlor  of  an  inch,  lo  eigluda 


Iha  labor,  will  loal  Bit  ] 

tomntii,  celery,  caulillowi .,    „_,.,..,... 

bpr  plania  nwdod — with  a  aptinkling  of 


fgf.  pepper,  melon,  and  eupuin 
■ptinkling  of  sntly  railiihss,  tic 

Riny  bo  uipd  fi>rgiuh.  and  nil  eipcnie  uf  glaiing  be  avuiJed 
I'hc  mineied  (ifnT»  will  ronvejr  nn  Idea  Ui  ihune  unKvguain 

admitting  nir. 


Whrre  it  u  inlPnded  to  merely 
init  lo  Ihe  garden  they  may  be  i 
depth  oris  ini-hca.  and  in  .iii-h  i- 
5  feet  of  mn 


•   froia  the 

la  for  irantplan 


n  tho 


e  raquu 


o  the 


iiiire  ;  hut  wlicn  forcing  nnd  perrccling  vegeui- 
isd.  a  permanent  heal  muiI  be  kept  up,  and  Ihe 
brd  ntiit  be  nude  on  the  gurrnce,  •»  ihii  Avih  anil  worm 
nuinute  may  he  added  when  neii«avy.  A  depth  nf  three 
lu  four  leet  o(  mnnure  will  in  tueh  eaiea  he  wanted.  Un- 
nure  fur  liiit  heda  require  lonie  prepiitniion.  Ii  iliould  be 
frpth  atflhle  miiiiure,  placed  in  a  hpap.  and  liimed  and  miied 

nuido  to  retain  iti  heat  ■  long   lime :  oiherwiis  ii  woold 


Tl>en»ld 

•hoiild 

be  laid  or 

ai  aoo 

a.  the  bed 

ively 

egiilni-u 

,per-d 

IJIV 

Uuoerequ 

renhni 

Afte 

11  h  >■ 

ain  a  few 

The  following  is  described  aa  ibe  German  method, 
■nd  vre  Intend  to  try  it : 

Tahea  whiieoaiioDPhithof  a  Hue  teitiire,  itiTli-h  and 
nail  itonframexirany  i>lie  ynu  wish;  take  2  oi.  arriiuoed 
oil.  I  01.  while  of  eg^,  2  az.  of  yulk  of  egg*,  mil  Ihe  lime 
nnd  ..ii  «ith  very  senile  heot.  beni  iSa  e|ui  well  irp^iinlely, 

hrusli  over  the  ronton,  allowin:;  ouch  coal  lo  dry  beforB 
applying  nnodier;  iiniil  ihey  became  water  r>i«of-  The 
folluning  ore  Iha  adionmgea  iheee  ihadea  puaaeii  over  the 
gloii  onei 

lal.     The  roil  bping  hanJIjf  oneJiunh. 

Hil.     Repair!  are  enhlly  and  cheaply  innde, 

3il.     1'he  light.     They  do  not  require  wniering  :  no  nnt- 

airueli  down  or  burni,  failed  or  ejiecked  in  growth,  nriiher 
dri  lliey  trow  up  long,  tick,  nnd  weakly,  aa  iliey  ilo  under 

nrt  tiill  there  it  atiiindiinre  of  light. 

The  beni  ariiing  entirely  <>om  belon,  i*  mnro  pqna- 

minure  and  earth  ia  oondenaed  by  iba  cnorair  pao- 
llio  aiirface  of  ihe  ahivde.  and  bangi  in  drDpa  upon 


glai»  ; 


If  Ihe  fminea  n 


'0  nuilo  large,  they 


ID  fur  tfiuupbnting. 
Iiettace  should  be  sown  as  early  aa  the  grnnnd  can 
be  prepared.  Early  peas  should  be  sown  as  soon  b« 
possible.  Now  is  tho  lime  to  select  seeds,  prepare 
bean.potes,  pea-itiek«,  fcc.,  and  when  needed  they 
will  bia  in  i^utiness. 


SALT    FOB    OATTLE    AND    SKBEF. 

Mn.  SoLOH  RoBiNson,  of  the  American  Agrienlturist, 
calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  salting'  cattle  and 
sheep  in  summer  or  winter,  as  is  practiced  by  most 
persons  who  keep  these  onimnlB.  He  has  seen  ehoep 
do  well  on  the  western  prairies  wiihout  nit,  and 
thinks  it  could  be  dispenied  with  without  detriment. 
Unquestionably  all  domestic  animaN  can  aubeist  oa 
their  appropriate  aliment  without  salt,  jiist  aa  men 
can  live  on  lean  meat,  or  bread,  or  beans  and  peas, 
alone ;  but  that  fact  by  no  means  proves  thai  a  little 
salt  in  the  food  of  man  and  brute,  is  not  really  bene- 
ficial. All  ph]>8iologisi«  agree  that  both  chlorine  and 
soda  are  found  in  the  digested  food  and  blood  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  that  chlorine  aids  murh  In  the  proeeseof 
digestion,  and  enda  in  the  purification  of  venous 
blood.  Now,  salt  is  a  compound  of  tlteee  two  ele- 
ments, vis.,  chlorine  and  soda  or  sodium.  It  is  true 
that  lions  aabeiBl  on  fresh  meat  without  ealt,  and 
many  savages  do  likewise  ;  so  too,  lions  and  eavagea 
live  without  clothes  or  houses,  hut  is  that  fact  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  the  necessity  of  wearing  apparel 
and  artificial  shelter  ?  Many  things  are  possible  >d 
vegetable  and  aniuial  life,  which  are  by  no  means  de~ 
sirable  or  profitable.  A  small  quantity  of  pure  salt, 
taken  daily  into  the  system  of  man,  or  those  of  bis 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  will  promote  digestion,  and 
aid  in  purifying  the  blnod.  BuSslo,  -deer  and  wild 
cattle  get  saline  water  or  clay  when  they  can — in- 
stinct teaching  them  its  use  and  value,  as  it  does  the 
value  of  grase. 

STAOOinis  IN  CATTLR  IS  cau^ed  by  a  change  from 
poverty  to  rich  ft'edlng.  It  ia  most  comnvnn  in  cattle 
turned  into  luxuriant  pastitragein  the  spring,  or  early 
in  summer  ;  and  those  that  have  been  kept  poorly 
during  the  winter  are  most  liable  to  this  disease. 

Sifinptoaa  —  Duhiess;  a  constant  dinposilson  to 
sleep,  resting  the  head  on  any  convenient  place,  and 
reeling  and  staggering  in  attempting  to  walk. 
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—Wo.   7. 


SpRiifo  Manaobmbi«t. — ^The  moDths  of  March  and 
April  are  a  critical  period  for  bees.     Many  families 

EBrish  from  famine  during  these  two  months,  fiee- 
eepei's  shoald  examine  their  hives  early  and  often, 
and  such  as  are  apparently  without  honey,  should  be 
fed.  You  should  remove  all  families  liable  to  suffer 
from  famine,  to  your  cellar,  if  a  dry  one ;  if  not,  to 
any  room  in  the  house,  or  out-house,  that  can  be 
made  dark.  All  li?ht  must  be  excluded  Here  yon 
must  set  the  hlvesbotUnn  nptoard*  The  next  point 
is  to  give  the  food.  If  you  have  any  honey  in  the 
comb,  lay  the  pieces  directly  upon  the  combe  within 
the  hives,  and  as  near  to  the  bees  as  possible  ;  then 
rap  upon  the  sides  of  the  hives,  and  the  bees  will 
ascend. and  remove  the  honey  to  the  centers  of  their 
combs,  to  be  consumed  at  their  leisure.  If  yon  feed 
liquid  honey,  you  should  heat  it  enough  to  run  freely; 
then  lay  a  piece  of  empty  comb,  as  nearly  horizon- 
tally as  may  be,  over  or  near  the  bees ;  and  to  do 
.  {his,  you  may  have  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  combs  in 
hives  but  partially  filled,  or  place  a  strip  of  wood 
across  the  interior,  to  serve  as  a  support  of  one  side 
of  the  comb.  When  adjusted,  take  your  warm  honey 
Ib  a  smaH  pitcher,  and  fiU  the  eelle  at  the  upper  sur- 
face. The  bees  will  remove  this  heney  as  before 
mentioned.  When  no  honey  is  to  be  had,  (West 
India  honey  is  as  good  as  any,)  you  may  make  a 
tyrup  of  sugar,  by  adding  about  a  half  pint  of  water 
to  three  pounds  of  su^ar ;  then  heat  it  till  it  boils. 
After  it  cools,  take  off  the  scum,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Hives  that  are  full  of  eombs,  require  a  portion 
to  be  eiU  out  sufficient  to  insert  a  piece  of  comb  hor- 
iaontally,  as  before  stated.  The  hives  may  be  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth,  or  a  wooden  cover,  always  giving 
•officient  room  for  the  admission  of  air,  without  al- 
lowing the  beet  to  escape.  The  feeding  should  be 
done  at  evening,  since  the  bees  will  be  much  more 
4ioi6t  at  this  period,  while  removing  the  honey,  than 
in  the  day  time,  even  if  it  be  a  periisctly  dark  place 
where  the  bees  are  kept.  They  are  apt  to  endeavor 
to  escape  when  aroused  in  the  day-time^  eepecially 
if  any  light  enter  the  hive.  The  period  to  remove 
the  bees  to  a  dark  location,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
fedf  is  at  any  time  from  December  to  April.  As  soon 
aa  pleasant  weaiher  approaches  in  April,  place  them 
where  thev  are  to  stand  for  the  season.  I  now  refer 
to  a  northern  latitude,  and  especially  to  Western 
New  York,  where  we  have  but  little  warm,  sunny 
weather  in  the  winter  season.  In  sections  where 
the  skies  are  more  clear,  and  especially  farther  south, 
feeding  may  be  effected,  through  the  aid  of  the  sun, 
in  the  supers  or  chambers  of  hives,  as  fully  set  foith 
in  the  Bee-Keepef't  MamuaL  A  little  salt  should 
be  put  in  tlie  food  of  bees  in  the  spring.  Don't  be  at 
all  uneasy  in  regard  to  keeping  your  bees  confined 
several  months,  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  void  their  fceces, 
but  it  will  not  seriously  injure  them  to  be  shut  up 
five  months.  T.  B.  MiirBa. 


I 


<Sottntr2l  HtBvbtntts. 


Wb  shall  continue,  during  the  year,  to  give  plans  of 
cottages  and  farm-houses.  If  none  exactly  suits  the 
wants  or  taste  of  any  one  about  to  build,  they  will 
certainly  aid  all  in  forming  their  own  plans.  The 
one  below  is  from  a  correspondent,  and  the  cottage 
on  the  next  page  we  take  from  Downing^ s  Country 
Houset.  <« 

PLAV    FOB    A    FABM    HOUSE. 


All  EN<^uiRT— Facte  v$.  Theory.^K  it  be  as  Mr. 
Dowm.xe  states,  that  the  ^air-tight  and  ten-plate 
stoves"  are  the  great  poisoners  of  American  health, 
how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Grerroaos,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  have  used  the  ^ten-plate**  longer,  and 
more  generally,  than  any  other  American  citizens,  are 
the  h^lthiest  and  longest  lived  people  in  the  United 
States  f    Can  Mr.  Dowmino  answer  ?  S. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — As  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing such  plans  to  your  readers,  I  will  give  you  a 
plan  of  a  very  convenient  farm  house.  Beinff  a  joiner 
myself,  and  working  among  the  farmers,  I  have  had 
a  very  good  chance  to  learn  their  wants  ;  and,  as  it 
is  the  poorer  class  of  farmers  that  are  in  the  most 
need  of  help  for  a  plan  to  come  within  their  purse 
and  convenience^  (for  those  are  the  most  difficult 
houses  to  plan,)  I  will  give  you  one  of  a  small  cheap 
farm  house.  I  told  one  of  my  neighbors  the  other 
day,  when  he  called  on  me  to  give  him  a  plan  of  a 
house,  I  should  charge  him  one  dollar  (and  very 
cheap  at  that)  for  drafting  for  him  a  farm  house, 
but  if  he  would  pay  three  shillings  for  the  Farmer 
he  should  have  as  good  a  plan  as  I  was  capable  of 
drafting,  for  his  convenience,  and  the  paper  to  boot. 
So  he  thought  it  much  the  cheapest  way  to  obtain 
ihe  plan  for  his  houso. 


B.  Dtnias  room,  14  hj  18.    C 


ig  room,  14  X)j  18.    c.  KItchM.  U  by 

E,  Wood-house.  12  by  16.    F,  Hall,  8 

a,  Oy  Bed  rooms,  7>^  by  8.    6,  ft| 


A,P«lor,15byl5. 
18.    D,  Bed  room.  8  by  8. 
by  16.    O,  Veranda,  7  by  17. 
Cloteta.    e,  Pantry.  8  by  8. 

Here  you  see  a  house,  standing  end  to  the  road, 
23  by  33  feet,  1|  stories  high,  and  14  foot  posts  ;  the 
chamber  to  be  partitioned  like  the  first  floor,  with 
frieze  lights  in  the  side  to  light  the  bed -rooms,  and 
other  rooms,  if  required.  The  wing  on  the  right,  22 
by  18  feet,  is  a  dining  room,  or  common  living  room 
for  the  family  ;  with  a  veranda  in  front,  and  bed- 
room, clothes-press,  and  pantry  in  tho  rear.  You 
see  the  pantry  has  two  doors,  to  be  convenient  for 
both  rooms ;  a  wood-house  in  the  rear,  12  by  16  feet. 
The  Isrgo  rooms  all  open  in  the  hall,  and  being  com- 
pact, makes  it  convenient.  My  estimate  on  the  car- 
penter and  joiner  work  is  93d4,  and  board  ipsO.  The 
cost  of  materials  would  vary  in  different  places  ;  in 
this  place,  the  carpenter  and  joiner  work  would  about 
equal  all  the  rest  of  the  expense  of  the  house.  Phil- 
ip HoAO.^RiMurg,  A".  T.,  /on.,  1851. 
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A    mDOrmOAL    OOTTAQB. 
id  the  iimpler  kind  of    bed-roon  on  this  Boot, 


Whoevbh  lovea  Bymmetry 

cottage  beauty,  including  good  proportion,  tasteful 
forme,  and  chastenesa  of  omament,  we  think,  cannot 
but  like  this  little  design  — dnce  it  unitea  sU  those 
requiaites.  It  ia  ah  illuBtratlon  of  a  cottage  made 
omaroental  with  very  tjjfling  expense,  and  without 
sacrificing  trutlifulneEs^i  that  kind  of  tasteful  sim- 
plicity which  is  the  true  louchatone  of  cottage  beauty. 
This  cottage  is  designed  in  the  rural  Gothic  or  Eag- 
liah  manner,  but  much  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
almost  any  site. 

The  light,  open  porch  of  this  cottage  may  be 

omitted  without  injuring  the  design,  but  it  gives  the 

front  an  air  of  bo  much  feeliug  and  refinement,  aside 

from  its  manifest  utility,  that  we  should  always  hope 

■   ' "      '         ■        -  -   the  design. 


AccoNHODATioM.  —  The  kitchen  is  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  living-room.  Many  families  wonld 
prefer  to  use  the  roonr  marked  "  parlor"  in  the  plan, 
as  a  bed-room,  and,  if  so  used,  the  cottage  would  be 
a  vary  complete  one  for  a  small  family  —  having 
■iving-room,  bed-room,  pantry,  etc.,  on  the  sai 
floor.     But  to  others  who  would  prefer  to  have 


parlor  would  be  looked  upon 

far  more  important. 

In  the  plan,  A  is  the  porch,  from  which  we  enter 
the  hall  or  entry,  8  feet  wide  —  with  the  two  best 
rooms,  each  16  by  18  feet,  on  either  side  of  it.  Con- 
nected with  the  living-room,  in  ita  resr,  ia  a  goad 
KMiy.  B  is  the  back-entry  communicating  with  the 
tchen.     C  is  the  back-porch,  which  may  be  left  open 

summer  and  enclosed  in  winter,  when  it  will  serve 

a  place  for  coal  and  wood.     On  one  side  of  the 

kitchen  fire-place  is  a  closet,  and  on  the  other  a  sink, 

into  which,  if  possible,  a  water-pipe  should  be  brought. 

The  first  slery  of  this  cottage  is  supposed  to  be 
1 0  feel,  and  the  chamber  story  0  feet  on  the  sides, 
and  8  feet  In  the  middle  of  the  rooms.  The  pitch  of  ^ 
the  roof  is  a  right  angle. 

As  the  entry,  or  hell,  of  this  plan  is  wide,  and  the 
arrangements  both  simple  and  convenient,  we  think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  build  a  more  agreeable  cottage, 
for  the  sum  proposed,  than  the  present  design. — 
Though  picturesque  in  its  exterior,  it  ia  not  so  moch 
so  as  to  demand  a  highly  rural  or  pictureaque  site, 
but  would  look  equally  well  either  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  town  or  in  the  midst  of  the  country. 

The  chimneys  in  the  elevation  show  one  of  the 
forms  mode  in  Girnkirk  lire  clay.  These  are  sold 
by  the  importers  (Jas.  Lbb  U  Co.,  New  York  and  - 
Boston)  at  from  #4  to  •&  each.  The  base  of  this 
chimney  (of  common  brick  workl  should  be  carried 
up  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ttdgc  of  the  i 
roof  before  the  chimney-tops  are  set. 

Consraocnos.— The  exterior  of  this  cotUge  is 
vertical  boanling— of  planed  and  matched  floor  plank 
about  ten  inches  wide.  The  window  frames  are  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  inside  measure  — with 
a  centre  mullion  and  latticed  sashes.  The  roof  of 
the  porch  is  nearly  flat  a.id  roofed  with  tin,  so  as  to 
form  a  balcony  to  the  bed-room  window  over  it. 

The  house  is,  of  course,  filled  in  with  brick  on 
edge,  set  flush  with  the  outside  of  the  frame,  and  the 
inside  walla  plastered  or  the  face  of  the  brick. 

BsTiMATK. — The  cost  of  this  cottage,  with  the  inte- 
rior neatly  finished  and  painted  in  oil  color,  and  the  two 
principal  rooms  grained  and  varnished  like  oak,  and 
their  walls  papered  with  solt^Ie  paper— all  the  other 
walls  being  brown  walls  w bite- WKtbed,  would  be  9836. 


PLAN  OP  i  bahh  with  iuinn>-cBL[.AH. 


HsasKS.  Editors  : — A  few  days  ago  I  wag  on  dubi- 
ness  at  the  Pott  Office,  when  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  Juiuaiy  wu  handed  to  rae,  which  I  pemeed  with 
much  inquiBitiveneas.  la  the  course  of  my  perusal 
I  saw  ■  communication  headed  "  Farmers,  sate  lite 
laoA  »J  At  bant-yard0  a  subject  ia  whicli  I  feel 
myself  much  interested.  The  past  Beasan  I  have 
buih  a  new  bam,  with  aviewto  prevent  the  leeching 
of  manure,  which  among  other  improTcmenta  con~ 
tains  a  menu  re-cellar  and  a  cistern  to  receive  tho 
drainage  of  the  manure  heap.  For  a  full  description 
and  cut,  see  the  American  Farmtr,  Vol.  1,  No.  4, 
Although  it  would  be  an  expensive  plan  if  every 
faimer  should  build  a  new  barn,  yet,  had  I  a  Swiss 
or  bank  bam,  I  would  tear  out  the  stabling  below 
and  convert  that  place  into  a  manure,  and  m,  up  the 
(tabliog  in  one  of  the  mowB  ;  for  no  one  who  has 
not  the  experience,  can  forni  an  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  manure  made  in  a  manure-cellar,  by  mixing 
daily  the  dro{^inffs  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  and 
spreading  it  evenly  on  die  manure  heap.  Bdwasd 
KoHLm.— AW*  fFhitehaU,  Pa.,  Jan'y,  1851, 

Tbe  following  is  a  description  of  Mr.  Rob 
barn,    with    drawings,    be.,   translated    from    the 
"JjarriciM  Farmer,    an  excellent  agricultural  nsg- 
asioe  in  German,  published  at  Harriaburgh,  Pa. : 

"Ma.  I.  M.  Bbck:  —  Enclosed  I  send  you,  ai 
desired,  a  draft  and  description  of  my  new  barn. 
Pig.  1  ia  a  view  from  the  south-east,  (vide  engra- 
ving.) The  bam  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  western  nlll, 
running  south.  The  main  building  is  50  feet  lonj 
S8  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high  ;  ana  there  is  a  buih 
ing  18  feet  square  attacheuto  the  northeast  come 
on  the  uoith  side,  giving  to  the  east  side  of  the  bui 

I  a  length  of  H  feet.  The ' 
whole  is  framed  of  strong 
oak  timber,  weather-board- 
ed and  covered  with  slate  ; 
upon  the  western  end  of  it 
re  is  a  lightning-rod. 
'  Fig.  2  represents  the 
lower  or  basement  story. 
A,  manure-cellar.  B,  cel- 
lar for  vegetables.  C,  a 
cIsArn  for  collecting  the 
liquid  manure.  The  floor 
of  this  cellar  is  so  laid  that 
'  frcHn  all  sides  the  liquid 
'  '    D.     D,   door  leading  to 


the  cellar  for  vegetsbleo.  E,  E,  &c,  are  stone  pillars 
upon  which  the  frsme-wnrk  uf  the  building  rest^.  F 
is  now  used  as  a  wajrgon-shed,  kc.  G,  stairs  lead- 
ing up  to  the  threshing-floor,  directly  opposite  a  door 
leading  into  the  "  fodder-gang"  in  that  part  in  which 
the  cattle  are  fed.     The  manure-cellar  affurds  tocat- 

Xeable    protection  aeainst  cold,  rain,  and 
open  side  f>f  it  being  south  and  facing 
the  barn-yard. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  floor  of  the  barn.     A,  A, 

entry  end  "  fodder  | 

-gang,"  [foddering 


^  It  the  east 
end  of  the  barn, 
running  toward  the 
threaning  floor, 
thence  along  tlje 
same  and  througb 
the  attached  buifd- 
ing  to  the  north 
side  of  it,  where  a 
window,  not  mark- 
ed in  the  draft,  *^8'-  "« '- 
thmws  tight  Into  this  passage.  B,  horse-stables. 
C,  cattie-subles.  These  stables  are  nine  feet  high, 
and  can  be  raised  by  means  of  vantilators,  shown  in 
tig.  1.  The  animals  stand  upon  a  platform  six  inches 
high,  by  means  of  which  a  gutter  or  canal  is  formed, 
receiving  all  their  droppings.  D,  D,  bo.,  doors. 
E,  threshing-floor,  12  feet  high.  F,  F,  F,  F,  are 
trap-doors  through  which  the  manure  is  thrown  into 
the  cellsr,  G,  Irap-dour  through  which  straw, 
cha^  kc.,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  manure.  H, 
cutting-room.  I,  greinery,  J,  grain-mow,  K. 
j  btm-cMor. 

CoLTtnut  or  PoTAToBs.  —  MtitT*.  Editorsi-^l 
have  found  by  experience  that  the  beet  way  to  raise 
a  large  crop  of  sound  potatoes,  is  to  plant  tbe  pota- 
toes, and  as  soon  as  the  first  ones  begin  to  show  the 
tops  above  gronnd,  cover  them  and  the  whole  ground 
with  manure  ;  and  when  they  are  fairly  above  the 
git>und,  plaster  them  freely.  The  manure  destroys 
all  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  when  you  hoe  them  the 
labor  is  light,  and  the  tops  soon  cover  the  ground. 
The  manure  being  on  the  surface,  keeps  the  earth 
moist  and  loose  ;  the  potatoes  grow  large  and  of  the 

;  first  quality,  and  are  not  likely  to  rol.     E.  W,  Ros- 

I IBBOK.— farref  Place,  A".  Y.,  1861. 
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Mar. 


TKHBRHTNO    OAT& 


Mbssrb.  Editors  : — ^Having  seen  in  yoar  February 
number  a  communication  signed  ^  Artbl,''  of  Horn- 
by, N.  Y.,  containing  an  estimate  of  cost  attending 
the  threshing  of  oats  with  the  ordinary  large  *^  Iten- 
erant Threshing  Machines,'*  making  the  cost,  inclu- 
ding board  of  men  and  team,  upwards  of  three  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel,  (a  pretty  heavy  percent,  upon 
their  value,)  and  comparing  the  same  with  the  cost 
and  advantages  of  threshing  with  the  flail,  I  beg  the 
privilege  of  ffoing  a  little  further,  first  acknowle(&ing 
the  latter  mode  the  better  of  the  two  described  by  him. 
The  farmer's  grain  not  always  being  in  a  condition 
to  allow  long  delay,  and  the  quantity  too  large  to 
admit  of  the  slow  process,  as  well  as  the  fluctuation 
of  the  market  at  diflerent  seasons,  together  with  the 
exposure  and  waste  from  various  causes,  be  is  in 
most  cases  compelled  to  submit  to  this  extravagant 
tax,  levied  on  him  by  the  ''  Goths  and  Vandals"  of 
the  surrounding  country,  in  the  form  of  the  large 
eight  and  ten  horse  powers. 

Having  for  many  years  devoted  the  greater  portion 
of  my  time  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  agri- 
cultural public  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  implements 
and  machinery,  and  been  engaged'  in  the  manufacture 
and  introduction  of  the  same,  I  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  go  a  step  further  than  *<  Artbl,"  and  see 
if  a  better  mode  can  not  be  adopted,  by  which  the 
farmer  may  be  placed  in  a  more  independent  position 
in  all  respects,  save  much  time  and  expense,  and  bet- 
ter suit  his  own  convenience  at  the  same  time.  As 
the  Railroad  Horse-Powers,  together  with  the  small 
spiked  cylinders  now  used  for  the  threshing  machines, 
have  been  so  aimplified  as  to  do  away  the  prejudice 
heretofore  bo  Justly  felt  against  all  endless-chain 
horse-powers,  (on  account  of  injuring  horses,)  I  will 
compare  the  cost,  be.,  of  threshing  an  equal  amount 
with  the  R.  R.  machines,  (viz.,  600  bushels,)  rating 
the  capacity  of  the  machines  at  the  average  amount 
they  will  do,  (and  which  the  warranty  of  responsible 
manufacturers  makes  a  condition  of  sale,  the  pur- 
chaser being  his  own  arbiter,  after  three  months  use 
and  trial.) 

With  a  two-horse  power  and  the  other  parts  to 
match  ;  with  two  horses  which  shall  together  weigh 
not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  on  an  elevation 
of  1 1  inches  to  the  foot,  and  a  travel  of  2^  miles  per 
hour,  either  with  our  without  harness  ;  and  with  four 
men,  four  hundred  bushels  of  oats  can  be  threshed 
per  day  for  months  together,  without  change  or  in- 
jury to  horses.  Taking  his  rate  of  charsres,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  result,  assuming  the  farmer  to  own 
his  own  machine : 

Four  men  lldaytaaeh, $5  35 

Two  horeefl  1^  dayaeach, 1  50 

Board  of  four  men  14  days 1  14 

Board  of  two  horves  U  days, 75 

Cleaning  up  for  market  with  fiin-miil| 175 

$10  39 

making  a  fraction  over  one  cent  and  seven  mills  per 
bushel,  and  having  at  the  same  time  the  advantage 
of  doing  his  own  work  with  his  own  farm  help  and 
team,  and  at  such  times  as  the  market,  the  weather, 
or  his  own  convenience  is  best  accommodated.  So 
much  for  the  two  horse  machines  in  1 1  days. 

As  a  majority  of  farmers  pursue  a  mixed  farming, 
and  have  a  variety  of  grains  and  grasses,  with  a 
power  and  a  machine  of  the  improved  kinds  now  in 


use,  he  can  do  all  his  threshing  and  secure  his  own 
grass  and  clover  seed,  if  not  a  surplus  for  market. 
The  power  will  be  found  of  suflicient  use,  in  sawing 
wood  and  for  various  mechanical  purposes,  to  more 
than  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  ordinary 
repairs  from  wear,  Stc.  Should  the  farmer  prefer  to 
thresh  his  oats  day  by,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
bushels,  with  his  monthly  laborer  he  can  do  so  with 
the  assistance  of  a  boy  in  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
hours,  with  but  one  horse,  leaving  the  balance  of  the 
day  to  be  devoted  to  making  and  repairing  implements 
and  attending  to  the  thousand  and  one  wants  always 
about  the  farm,  buildin^rs,  &tc.,  be.  When  the  fann 
is  small,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  small,  a  saving  of 
some  $25  to  $30  is  made  by  the  purchaser  in  buying 
a  one  instead  of  a  two-horse  power,  with  which  about 
one-half  the  amount  can  be  done  as  with  the  double 
power  when  each  are  worked  up  to  their  full  capabil- 
ities.   H.  L.  Y:,.— Albany^  JST.  F.,  1851. 


*s^s^^rs^^^^^^^r* 


Stock  in  Catuoa  Courrrr. — Messrs.  Editors: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  portion  of 
your  readers,  to  learn  that  an  addition  to  the  superior 
stock  of  short  horn  cattle  in  Cayuga  county  has  late- 
ly been  made,  in  the  purchase  by  Elisha  W.  Shbl- 
Dov,  Esq.,  of  Sennett,  of  M^  Gbo.  Vail,  of  Troy. 

Mr.  Sheldon  has  obtaineo  two  thorough  bred  ani- 
mals—<<  Kirkleavington,-'  a  bull  calf,  is  roan,  out  of 
Mr. Vails  imported  bull  ^  Duke  of  Wellington  ;'*  and 
^  Lucilla  3d,*'  a  red  and  white  heifer,  between  one 
and  two  years  old,  out  of  <<  Lucilla  2d/*  and  sired  by 
Lewis  F.  Allen's  bull  ^  Don."  For  extended  ped- 
igrees, see  American  Herd  Book. 

At  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  ^  Kirk- 
leavington"  and  '^Lucilla  3d"  were  each  awarded  the 
first  premiums  in  their  respective  classes,  and  they 
are  indeed  a  choice  selection  from  Mr.  Vail's  very 
excellent  herd,  possessing,  as  they  do,  pedigree  and 
merit  inferior  to  none.  With  such  cattle,  the  town 
of  Sennett  will  fully  maintain  her  place  in  the  pre- 
mium lists  (both  County  and  State^)  of  former  years, 
for  which  the  enterprising  farmers  of  that  town  de- 
serve much  credit.  A.  B. 


■%^fc^fc^>^^^>^^^»^w 


Eftbcts  or  LiMR,  Guano,  and  Plastrr. — Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  among  the  first  who  intro- 
duced lime  as  a  fertilizer  on  our  farms,  since  which 
time  almost  every  farmer  is  making  effirts  to  procure 
it,  although  at  considerable  cost.  We  have  to  haul 
our  lime  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  at  a  cost  of  15 
cents  per  bushel.  Within  the  two  last  years  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  Peruvian  guano ;  and  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  my  wheat  crop,  it  has  had  the  hap- 
piest effect.  Where  I  gimnoed,  the  wheat  was  one- 
third  better  than  where  I  limed  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  accompanied  with  a  good  supply  of 
barn-yard  manure.     Alike  in  all  other  particulars. 

Last  fall  I  put  a  \ery  poor  field  to  wheat,  on  part 
of  which  i  sowed  a  mixture  of  guano  and  plaster, 
and  on  another  part  added  common  salt,  and  on  the 
balance  of  the  field  I  sowed  only  the  salt,  at  the  rate 
of  six  bushels  per  acre.  The  parts  having  the  guano, 
plaster,  and  salt,  have  the  best  top  at  this  time. 
Elida  John. — Bear  Chipy  Pa,j  1st  mo.,  23d^  1851. 


^^^^•^^^t^F^F^f*^ 


MouLDT  Bbans  may  be  restored  and  made  fit  for 
use,  if  not  very  bad,  by  rinsing  well  in  hot  water, 
and  carefully  drying.  Mouldy  corn  or  peas  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 


I 


Inrtiniltural  Ifpartinrat. 


Thbkb  is  BO  much  Bsid  about  our  clear  and  dry  at- 
mosphere, kDd  bright  tun,  obviating  ths  necesaity  of 
pruning  ;  and  so  much  said,  too,  about  pruning  being 
an  "  uauatural"  operation,  that  a  great  many  people 
have  actually  aettled  down  in  the  belier  that  on  the 
whole  it  la  as  well  to  let  trees  (rrow  in  their  own 
natural  way.  The  orchards  of  Western  New  York 
are  not  much  wone  managed  than  those  of  other 
sectioos  ;  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  thej  are  better ; 
but  we  can  safely  say  that  there  is  uot  one  in  20  of 
tliem  but  may  be  doubled  in  value  in  one  year,  by  a 
judicious  pruning  of  the  branches,  and  a  dressing 
of  compost  at  the  roots.  Our  young  apple  orchards 
produce  fruit  of  the  finest  quality— lorffe,  smooth, 
brightly  colored,  and  beautiful  ;  and  it  has  not  to  be 
hawked  about  the  streets  to  find  a  purchaser.  In  all 
states  of  the  market  there  are  buyers  enough,  and  at 
high  pricee^  for  such  fine  specimens  ;  Cl  per  bushel, 
^  and  even  S4per  barrel,  are  ordinary  prices  for  ex- 
Iranne  luti  of  NortbornSpy,  RedCanadisD,  ijpilzeo' 
burgb,  Swaar,  be.,  while  the  average  market  price 
of  theM  ia  about  50c.  per  bushel,  or  41,fiO  to  92  per 

The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  from  a 
young  tree,  is  that,  the  head  hiis  not  yet  bevome 
Ailed  up  with  ad  ense  mass  of  small  twigs,  is  opeu, 
the  sun  reaches  all  its  parts,  the  wood  is  stout  and 
mature,  the  foliaee  is  large  and  healthy,  the  soil  too 
is  unexhausted,  uie  roots  spreading  rapidly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vigorous  condition  of  the  head,  6n<l 
tbuodant  nutriment ;  and  the  result  is  targe,  bright, 
and  beautiful  fruit.  As  the  trees  become  old,  being 
left  unpruned,  tbo  heads  graiJuatly  fill  up  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  weak  twiggy  shoots,  growth  among  the 
branches  becomes  less  vigoruu?,  and  consequently  the 
roolBpush  feebly  too.  An  immense  number  of  fruit 
buds  are  produced  ;  indeed,  every  part  of  the  head  be- 
comes crowded  with  them  ;  consequently  the  fruit  is 
small,  three-fourths  of  it  is  shut  out  froo)  the  sun,  or 
raiherthesun  is  shut  out  from  it,  and  therefore  it  has 
neither  flavor  nor  color.  Hence  we  frequently  see 
ijpllzenburghs.  Northern  Spys,  Baldwins,  be.,  that 
ought  lo  be  as  red  as  blood,  present  a  blanched  and 
iicklyBppearaDce,tliBtcompletely  disguises  them;  and 
DO  man  who  knowe  what  a  good  apple  is,  or  ought 
lo  be,  will  buy  them  to  put  upon  his  table.  W< 
ba?e  a  barrel  of  Spitzenburghs  and  Northern  Spyt 
in  uur  cellar  at  thia  moment,  and  the  two  put  logeih- 


er  are  not  worth  a  dollar.  Tbey  were  sent  us  too 
by  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  have  known  better  ;  ' 
but  ho  probably  hod  not  seen  them.  Occasionally 
they  have  a  red  spot  or  streak  on  them  ;  but  as  a 
general  thing,  they  have  a  pale  greenish  hue,  and 
are  totally  rold  of  richness  or  flavor,  and  they  keep 
badly;  their  juice  is  watery  and  immature.  They 
explain  the  cause  themselves — they  were  grr>wn  on 
the  lowerside  of  branches,  or  in  the  Interior  of  trees, 
where  they  had  no  sun. 

When  the  public,  we  mean  the  consumers  of  fruit, 
in  our  towns  and  villages  become  more  familiar  wiih 
the  peculiar  characters  and  qualities  of  fniit,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  these  ^rcen,  insipid 
productions  ;  and  we  would  now  caution  every  o.ie 
against  buying  such  things  as  pea-green  Northern 
Spys,  Baldwins,  or  Spitzenburghs,  because  they  are 
destitute  of  flavor,  and  will  not  keep.  Yellow  apples 
sD%r  just  as  much  from  shade,  but  do  not  show  It 
BO  strongly.  They  have  a  cold,  bluish  tinge,  that 
indicate  their  imperfect  character,  and  their  juice  ia 
like  water.  Those  grown  in  a  sunny  aspect  have  a 
deep  warm  color,  and  tho  juice  BMrkles  tike  wine— 
a   peck  of  these   is  worth  a  hushct  of  the  others. 

We  would  have  cultivators  and  orchadists,  think 
of  their  own  interests,  and  turn  to,  now,  and  thin  out 
with  the  saw  and  the  pruning  knife  the  weak  super- 
fluous branches  that  fill  up  the  spaces  that  ou^ht  to 
exist  between  the  bearing  branches,  to  admit  the 
sun  to  all  the  fruit.  J)o  it  freely  but  carefully.  -  An 
active  man,  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  saw  and  a  ' 
knife,  can  soon  go  through  an  orchard  of  considera- 
ble extent.  In  connection  with  the  pruning,  a  libe- 
ral dressing  of  compost  should  be  given  ;  stable  ma- 
nure well  decomposed,  ashes,  and  muck,  well  mixed 
together,  will  do  very  well  ;  lime,  tixs  is  generally 
good  ;  and  in  light,  sandy  soils,  clay  may  be  added  : 
but  in  ali  cases  the  well  rotted  stable  manure  should 
be  the  basis.  Peach  trees  should  be  pruhed,  but  not 
till  the  hard  frosts  are  over  and  the  buds  are  swelling 
slightly,  80  that  fruit  buds  will  be  easily  discerned. — 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  subject  begins  to  re- 
ceive more  attention.  'Some  of  the  best  ore  bad  iats 
about  our  city  begin  to  prune  regularly,  but  not  one 
of  them  do  it  thoroughly.  They  allow  their  trees 
to  bear  twice  or  three  times  as  many  fruit  aa  can  be 
matured  with  safety  to  the  tree,  anJ  they  let  the  low- 
er parts  become  gradually  denuded  ;  they  confine 
their  pruning  too  much  to  the  outside  of  the  tree  ; 
there  only  thoy  remove  the  points  of  the  shoots  :  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it  well.  The  pruner  should 
have  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  with  which  he  could 
cut  faster  than  a  peraon  can  count ;  and  liking  one 
branch  of  the  tree  after  another,  shorten  all  lost' 
year's  shoots  on  it  so  much  that  half  the  fruit  buds 
will  he  taken  away  and  new  shoots  for  next  aeason's 
bearing  produced  towards  the  base  of  the  present 
shoots,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  young'  wood  on  all 
parts.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  peach  tree 
can  be  maintained  healthy  and  fruitful.  Every 
branch,  large  and  small,  should  be  furnished  with 
bearing  wood  on  all  its  parts.  Some  people  who 
have  never  given  such  attention  to  their  trees,  will 
look  upon  this  as  a  prodigious  labor  altogether  too 
great  to  be  undertaken  ;  but   we  only  ask   them   to 


try  it 


suits.     It  is 


long,  because 
!  we  are  not  accustomed."  Those  who  are  engaged 
Mn  peach  orcharding  should  learn  to  handle  their 
I  knife  and  sttears,  orltire  some  one  to  do  it ;  for  ihcv 
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cannot  expect  to  get  alon^  well  without  using  them, 
and  that  expeditioualy  and  well.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  tliere  will  be  more  competition  than  there 
has  been  in  the  fruit  market,  and  those  who  have 
pursued  the  most  thorough  system  of  culture,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  present  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  fruit,  will  monopolize  all  the  profitable 
part  of  the  business.  The  negligent,  half-way  cul- 
tivator, will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  crumbs. 


^^%^^^*^^^^^k^%^^' 


RABB    Asm    FINE    FRUITS. 


Wb  give  below,  from  the  Horiiculturittj  figures  and 
descriptions  of  two  new  or  rare  fruits  that  strike  us 
as  being  likely  to  prove  valuable.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  them  personally,  but  the  character  given  of 
them  by  Mr.  Downing  preAnts  them  onder  4l  very 
flattering  aspect.  A  short  time  ago  C.  M.  Hovbt, 
Ebq.,  of  fioston,  informed  Qs  that  a  cherry  resembling 
this  Great  Bigorreau,  and  very  probably  the  same, 
had  been  imported  to  that  vicinity  from  France,  with- 
out a  name,  and  that  a  name  had  been  given  it,  which 
we  do  not  now  remember.  We  hope  this  point  will 
be  cleared  up. 


If 


TBB  OBNREAL  UASTD  PLUM. 

"  We  think  thii  may  be  called  the  lergeet  yellow  plnm 
known— certainly  the  mrgeac  native  variety.  ItM  hiatory  it 
obtcure,  but  we  believe  it  was  origineied  aomewbere  in 
Maryland.  The  fini  trees  were,  we  believe,  sent  out  ffom 
the  nunery  of  Meairt.  Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  a  numlier  of 
years  ago,  but  the  variety  ie  still  very  little  known  to 
oultivators. 

"  We  first  received  specimens  of  it  from  Mr.  Eli  Parry, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  noticed  them  very  briefly  in  tbe  Hort. 
for  1848.  The  only  accurate  account  published  of  this  fruit, 
by  any  reliable  practical  cultivator,  is  contained  in  a  note 
from  Mr.  A.  Kahnkstock,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  the  Hort- 
iculturist, vol.  lU,  p.  333,  in  which  he  says,  *  from  the  fruit- 
ing of  this  tree,  for  eighi  ygars  ptut^  and  general  observation 
— (though  the  looatlon  is  a  bad  one,)  I  am  induced  to  call  it 
one  of  the  roust  valuable  plums,  on  aecount  of  its  never 
having  failed  to  bear  a  full  crop,  and  its  maturing  iu  fruit 
perfeftly.  I  admit  that  ii  is  not  so  finely  flavored  as  the 
WaMhington'. 

Otir  opinion  of  this  plum  is,  that  it  is  simply  a  /^nod  fruit, 
not  of  high  flavor,  hut  so  large,  handsome  and  productive, 
that  it  will  becuffle  a  favorite  for  market  cultivation. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  regularly  formed,  with  an 


obscure  suture  running  half  round,  and  terminating  at  the  top 
in  a  small  scarred  point — the  remains  of  the  old  style.  Skin 
smooth,  deep  golden  yellow,  slightly  marbled  with  greeniah 
yellow.  Stalk  unusually  long,  moderately  stout,  set  in  a 
very  small  shallow  cavitv— "the  whole  of  that  end  of  the  fruit 
being  rather  flattened,  i*  lesh  pale  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
sweet  and  good,  though  not  of  high  flavor.  It  paria  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  ovate,  light  colored,  aid  small  for 
so  large  a  fruit.  Bmnches  nearly  smooth,  leaves  large  and 
long,  with  long  footnstalks.    RipiBns  the  first  week  in  Sept. 


THB  QRBAT  BIGAB&BAU  CHBRltT. 

This,  unquestionably  the  largest  and  most  beantifu]  of  all 
cherries,  appears  to  be  scarcely  at  all  known  to  poroologists. 
A  foreign  variety,  perhaps  more  distinct  than  any  other  large 
cherry  in  its  foliage,  growth,  and  in  the  site,  excellence,  and 
color  of  its  fruit,— which  is  equal  to  Uie  Black  Tartarian  in 
flavor,  and  surpasses  it  in  beauty  and  productiveness,  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  unknown  to  American  pomologista. 
And  yet  we  cannot  identify  it  with  anything  known  or  de- 
scribed in  the  English,  French  or  American  books  on  fruits. 

The  only  tree  known  to  us  of  the  Great  BigarraaOf  ^a 
name  we  have  adopted  temporarily,  until  the  rml  name  ■ 
discovered,)  is  one  of  pretty  large  siae,  upon  the  premisea 
of  Mr.  LiauLET  M.  Ferris,  nurtersrman,  Ck»ldenham,  Or- 
anjj^  county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Fbrris  first  oetonbhed  us  by 
bnnging  branches  of  this  tree  in  full,  laden  with  superb  fruit, 
2  years  af^o— supposing  we  should  be  able  to  identify  it  with 
some  tonifpi  vanety,  we  made  a  drawing  and  description  of 
it  at  the  time,  and  waited  to  make  further  research  on  tbe 
BubjecL  So  fitf ,  our  labor  for  two  seasons  to  identify  it  with 
any  other  sort,  has  been  in  vai.^,  and  we  now  publish  the 
description,  to  introduce  what  we  think  the  most  magnificent 
of  cherries,  to  the  notice  of  our  fruit  growers,  and  partly 
witli  tbe  hope  that  some  of  our  pomolo^ical  readera  in  France 
may  be  able  to  rpcognise  and  give  us  its  true  name. 

The  Golden  estate,  which  Mr.  Ferris  now  holds,  has  some 
valuable  sorts  of  foreign  fruits  upon  it ;  and  among  a  number 
of  trees  imported  from  France  about  20  yean  ago,  were  this 
and  several  other  chemes— including  the  Belle  de  Choisy. 
No  labels  or  invoices  having  been  left,  all  record  of  the  sorts 
was.  lost.  But  the  trees  have  grown  finely,  and  this  one  in 
particular  has  formed  a  loive  and  luxuriant  head,  and  for  sev- 
eral yean  has  been  annuafly  loaded  with  Urge  crops  of  fruiL 

As  a  young  tree,  the  Great  Bigarreau  is  remarkable  for  its 
upright  growth,  with  very  few  side  branches.  The  foliage 
is  also  very  distinct  from  that  of  either  the  Tartarian  or  the 
ligiit  colored  Rigarreous,  by  Being  unusually  long  as  well  as 
large — much  larger  indeed,  than  me  leaf  of  any  other  cherry 
known  to  ua. 

The  troe  is  usually  a  great  bearer,  produoiiu  heavier 
crops  than  the  Tartarian,  and  nothing  can.  well  be  more 
beautiful  than  its  branches  laden  with  clustera  of  very  laxge 
cherries,  much  ruddier  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  fruit  of 
the  (Uaok  Tartarian— something  in  color  between  red  and 
btack. 
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The  fullowinp  is  its  poniological  chnmrter.  Fruit  very 
biy  conaidernblj  Inrfper  than  the  Rlnck  Tartarian,  which 
it  most  nearly  reaomhles  in  flavor,  texture  of  the  fleah  and 
general  appeanince,  ttiouf^h  it  difieni  in  color,  size  and  form 
— the  form  bcin?  on  oblong  henrt-nhape^Ajf^A  shouldered, 
and  not  irregular  in  outlino  like  the  Tnrtirlan.  Skin  beau- 
tifat  deep  red,  herominir  nearly  blnck  at  maturity*  Stalk 
thick,  rather  short,  swollen  at  b(»th  ends,  and  set  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Flesh,  in  texture,  juiciness  and  flavor,  very  much 
like  and  fnlly  equal  to  the  Blnck  Tartariin.  Tree  very  lux- 
uriant, foliace  very  long  and  large.  Ripens  with  the  Tar- 
tarian, or  a  few  days  later. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  whan  we  first  saw  this  cherry 
in  bearing:,  we  supposed  il  would  prove  identical  with  the 
Great  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  a  French  cherry  described  in  a 
previous  vol.  of  this  Journal.  But  a  comparison  of  the  foli- 
aif^e  and  growth  of  the  young  trees  of  both  yatieties  in  the 
same  soil,  the  past  season,  has  proved  that  the  two  are  quite 
distinct.  We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  Great  Bigar- 
reau is  a  very  distinct  and  a  very  superb  foreign  cherry, 
which  succeeds  admirably  here,  and  must  become  a  great 
iavorite  in  fruit  gardens 


■^^k^^^^^k^%^*^^^0' 


ANSWBB8    TO    00RRBSF0NDENT8 


Ma.  Enrroft  ^Is  tb«  Northern  Spy  affected  by  ths  Utter^roi  as 
has  besB  r«port«d  in  the  we«t  ?  (1) 

How  doos  the  Red  Canada  oompare  In  value  as  a  tree  and  fhilt 
iri'h  th«t  Eeopas  Spltsenburgh— where  the  fbrmer  flovrishes,  is  it 
not  a  proAUble  variety  ?  (2) 

What  is  the  best  ProfiMslonal  Work  on  Trees  and  Haols  ?  I 
liave  sevf^ral,  bat  they  are  abridged  so  very  meagre  as  to  be  quite 
uoaatlsfiMtory.  (3) 

Win  yoQ  please  give  as  the  most  approved  method  of  rparlng 
Evergreens  flrom  the  seed— or  more  especially  the  Red  Cedari 
The  eat  worm  proves  ezeeedingly  troublesome  here  with  any 
sneh  eholee  feeUe  leedliogs.  (4)  F.  K.  P. 

( 1 )  Not  to  our  knowledge  ;  we  hove  never  Tkeard  a  sylla- 
ble to  that  efiect  among  our  ctihivators,  or  oUtera  who  use 
the  fruit  here. 

(2)  To  our  taste  the  Red  Canada,  as  it  grows  here,  has  no 
■uperior,  except  the  Melon.  It  is  better  than  the  Spitzen- 
httnrh,  and  the  trees  about  alike— neither  vigorous. 

(3)  lMudon*a  Arboretum  Britaiucum — four  large  volumes 
of  text  and  four  of  exquisite  engravings.  It  costs  about  $40. 
You  can  get  it  in  New  York,  of  John  Wiley,  G.  P.  Por- 
VAM,  or  any  importer  of  foreign  works. 

(4)  This  is  a  problem  we  are  trying  to  work  out.  The 
great  difficulty  is  our  hot  ttm,  that  burn^  off  the  young  plants 
as  fiist  as  they  appear.  We  have  no  experience  with  the 
cot-worm.  The  best  method  of  rearing  evergreens  from 
seeds  that  we  know  of  at  present,  is  to  sow  them  in  boxes  of 
light  earth^aay  about  equal  ports  of  fine  leof  mold  from  the 
woods,  common  bank  sand,  and  mod  friable  loam,  free  from 
insects.  Mix  all  these  thoroughly.  &ovf  the  seeds  broad- 
coMt  in  the  boxes,  cover  lightly,  pmce  the  boxes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  wall  or  fence,  and  water  carefully.  By  boing  in 
boxes  yoQ  will  bo  better  able  to  winter  them  carefully. 
After  two  years'  arowth,  they  may  be  bedded  out  into  a 
nice,  liifht,  north  border,  quite  close.  Red  cedar  does  not 
ganemuy  come  up  the  first  season. 

Pbar  »sids.^(P.  R.,  Trivoti,  Peoria  Co.,  Illinois.)  We 
do  not  know  of  pear  seeds  for  sale  at  present.  Mr.  I»aac 
HiLDRKTH,  of  Big  Stream  Point,  N.  Y.,  collected  and  fur- 
nished many  bushels  of  clean  seed  last  autumn,  at  the  mte, 
we  believe,  of  $40  or  $50  per  bushel.  You  hod  better  apply 
to  him  another  season. 

Grattiivo  thk  Currant  ard  Goosf.berrt.— (J.  W.  O.) 
This  can  be  done  ;  but  as  both  are  so  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  gmfting  is  seldom  practised.  Both  plants  vegetate 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  scions  should  therefore  be 
collected  in  winter,  and  grafting  be  performed  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  grafting  season — say  early  in  Af  arch. 

Twfcirrv  best  Apples  roR  General  CuLTiYATioit  m 
CoNMECricuT. — £ar/y^Americau  Summer  Pearroain,  Red 
Astracan,  Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Strawberry 
or  Summer  Rose.  iltf/iuTtit  —  Golden  Sweeting,  Graven- 
stein,  Fall  Pippin,  Hawthorndean.  Dyer  or  Pomme  Royal. 
IVin/^r^Baldwin,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Nowiown  Pippin.  Seek-no-&rther,  Talman's  Sweeting, 
Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russet,  Ladies*  Sweet 

B KIT  Twenty  PEARs.~Bloodffood,  Bartlett,  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  Madelaine,  Summer  Prancreal,  Tyson,  Buffum, 
Bcurre  Bosc,  Benrre  Diel,  Beurre  Golden,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Dix,  Flemisti  Beauty,  Loniae  Bonne  de   Jersey,  (White 


Doyenne,  if  it  succeeds  there,)  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Glout 
Morceau.  Winter  Nclis.  Lawrence,  and  Beurre  d'  ArrcmberK. 

Shipping  Trkks.— (J.  D.,  Snuwden  Township,  Penn.) 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  sending  trees  trom  this  place  to 
Pittsburg. 

IIardt  Cherries  and  Stocks.— (V.  C.  M.,  Wisconsin.) 
The  May  Duke,  Carnation,  Belle  Mngnifique,  Belle  de 
Choisey,  English  Morello,  and  most  of  these  classes,  are 
quite  hnniy.  The  Mohaleh  is  hardy  and  succeeds  in  many 
places  where  the  Mazznrd  f»ils.  Hnrdy  seedlinsrs  may  also 
be  produced  from  seeds  of  the  common  Morello,  if  you  can 
get  them. 

The  Chili  Pine.— (T.  W.  Painter.)  The  dingy  hue  it 
assumes  in  winter  is  not  permanent :  with  the  return  of  the 
growing  senson  it  resumes  its  green  color :  the  hardy  native 
cedari  turn  brown  in  the  winter.  Plants  can  be  obtained 
here. 

Northern  Spy  Apple.— (J.  A.  P.)  Please  refer  to  the 
November  number  of  the  Farmer  for  some  very  conclusive 
facts  in  regoni  to  the  points  referred  to.  Your  other  requests 
will  be  attentled  to. 

A  Disease  of  the  Cherry  Tree. — (E.  B.  B.)  Such  a 
malady  as  yon  describe — the  effusbn  of  gum  on  the  young 
shoots— is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  may  be  produced  by 
some  insect.  Are  your  trees  on  dry  ground  f  If  not,  the 
cause  may  be  there.  Cherry  trees  will  soon  canker  and  die 
off  on  a  retentive  or  ill-drained  soil. 

When  to  Transplant  Evergreens. — (N.  W.  V.,  l>a- 
mascua.  Pa.)  Any  time  in  the  month  of  April.  May  will 
do  very  well ;  but  dry  weather  is  more  to  be  apprehended 
then.    Take  up  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  if  possible. 


■^^^^^^^^^^^b^- 


How  TO  Rbpbl  the  Locust  Borbr. — Mr,  Ed- 
itor r — I  have  a  beautiful  locust  tree,  twenty  feet  in 
height,  which  I  raised  from  seed  sown  by  myself  in 
April,  1838.  In  the  summer  of  1847,  the  trunk,  to 
the  height  of  5  foet,  was  attacked  by  the  Borer, 
which  made  sad  destruction  with  my  tree.  I  wash- 
ed the  bark  with  ley,  soap  suds,  lime  water,  brine, 
be.,  without  effect.  In  1848  my  tree  appeared  to 
be  dying.  I  then  took  a  knitting  needle  and  insert- 
ed into  the  holes  made  in  the  bark  by  the  Borer,  a 
quantity  of  smoking  tobacco.  I  repeated  the  same 
in  the  spring  of  1849  and  1850;  at  this  time  the  bark 
has  in  many  places  nearly  healed  up^  and  the  tree 
has  assumed  a  healthy  appearance,  bearing  last 
summer  several  racemes  of  beautiful  flowers.  Per- 
haps some  persons  who  value  locust  trees  as  T  do 
mine,  may  try  tobacco  with  the  same  success  as  I 
have  done.  A.  F.  A. 


•^^^^^s^^^^^^^^ 


A  Horticultural  Hall  in  CiirciNifATi. — A.  H. 
Er5ST,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  has  addressed  Mr.  Longworth  a  pub- 
lic letter  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  Hall  for 
this  Society's  exhibitions  and  kindred  purposes. 
From  the  horticultural  zeal  of  Mr.  Longworth,  his 
aiQple  means  and  liberality,  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  he  will  give  substantial  and  efficient  aid 
to  the  enterprise.  And  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
I  more  especially  her  numerous  and  wealthy  amatuer 
horticulturists,  will  not  fail  to  perform  their  part 
well.  The  building  mu9t  got^ ;  it  will  be  an  honor 
to  the  city,  and  particularly  to  those  who  participate 
in  its  erection.. 


-^^^^t^fc^^^^^^^ 


Revival  or  the  Maryland  Horticultural  So- 
ciBTT. — We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  Jim.  Farmer, 
that  this  old  Society  has  been  re-organized  under 
favorable  auspices.  We  notice  among  the  names  of 
the  officers  most  of  the  gardeners  and  nurserymen, 
and  several  zealous  and  wealthy  amateur  horticuhiir- 
istA  of  Baltimore.  They  propose  to  hold  weekly  ex- 
hibitions, to  which  members  and  their  fMBilie»are 
admitted,  and  in  June  next  their  first  grand  public 
Exhibition  is  to  be  held. 
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MARKET  OARDEHinO  AROnND  LONDON. 
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Gkneral  Rrmarks  touching  Rotation  of  Crops, 
&c. — If  we  take  a  five-acre  piece  of  ground,  say  in 
November,  we  shall  find  it  full  of  cabbages,  which 
being  planted  out  about  the  25th  of  October,  will  be 
strong  healthy  plants.  The  moment  these  are  off, 
the  land  is  SEain  trenched  and  cropped  with  early 
celery,  in  well  dunged  trenches  six  feet  apart,  with 
two  or  three  rows  of  lettuces  or  coleworts  in  the 
middle  ;  for  market  gardeners  do  not  mould  up  celery 
until  it  is  very  large,  (oflen  eighteen  inches  high,) 
60  there  is  plenty  of  time  f^r  a  crop  of  cabbages, 
coleworts,  or  lettuces,  to  come  to  maturity.  When 
the  celery  is  removed,  the  ground  is  cropped  with 
winter  greens,  and  again  cleared  off;  for  nothing 
pays  so  well  as  the  London  greens  or  young  unhcart- 
ed  cabbages.  In  November  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham, 
has  often  upwards  of  twenty  acres  of  these,  besides 
twenty  acres  of  cabbages  ;  every  hole  and  comer 
under  trees,  and  all  spare  places  being  full.  When 
the  five-acred  piece  is  cleared  of  coleworts,  say  by 
the  first  of  March,  it  is  again  dunged  and  trenched 
and  sown  with  onions,  and  very  often  lettuces  are 
planted  in  the  beds  as  well  as  in  the  alleys.  When 
the  onions  are  ofl^  the  ground  is  trenched  and  planted 
witli  cabbages  or  coleworts,  &&c.;  next  spring  a  crop 
of  cauliflowers,  gherkin  cucumbers,  French  beans, 
or  scarlet  runners,  is  taken  off;  but  the  mnd  point 
in  the  course  of  rotation,  is  to  be  continually  sowing, 
and  whatever  plantd  are  ready  when  the  ground  is 
empty  to  plant  these.  The  land  can  well  sustain  so 
much  cropping  on  account  of  the  heavy  dungings, 
trenchings,  and  hoeings  which  it  receives.  If  you 
ask  a  market  gardener  what  is  to  succeed  this  or  that 
crop,  the  answer  is,  '<  Don't  know,  it  depends  upon 
what  is  ready  for  planting."  Continued  trenching 
two  spades  deep  for  any  crop  seems  expensive  ;  but 
a  strong  Irish  laborer  will  turn  over  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  rods  a  day,  with  comparative  ease  ;  and  I 
may  here  state  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Irish  labor- 
eij  the  prices  of  veffetables  would  be  much  higher. 
Market  gardeners  know  that  after  an  active  crop 
the  top  soil  for  several  inches  deep  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  hence  the  reason  for  continual  trench- 
ing, in  order  to  bring  up  the  top  soil  that  but  a  few 
months  before  had  been  turned  down,  witli  a  large 
proportion  of  dung,  to  enrich  it  and  fit  it  for  active 
use  along  with  the  half  decayed  manure. 

Market  gardening  is  well  conducted  about  London, 
and  if  young  gardeners  were  to  spend  only  one  year 
with  such  men  as  Messrs.  Fitcb,  of  Fulham,  it 
would  teach  tliem  a  loBson  which  would  amply  repay 
a  twelvemonth's  hard  labor.  They  would  there  be 
taught  how  to  grow  digestible  vegetables,  and  not 
those  stunted  blue  cabbages  and  other  things  Uiat 
are,  in  too  many  cases,  huddled  up  in  walled-in  gar- 
dens. I  am  almost  certain  that  the  day  will  arrive 
when  the  latter  will  be  convened  into  forcing  grounds 
and  when  vegetables  will  be  grown  in  the  open  fields, 
which  are  their  .proper  places.  If  a  farmer  were  to 
■end  his  son  to  G9  a  laborer  in  a  market  garden  for  a 
year  or  two,  the  value  of  such  a  school  to  such  a  man 
in  after  life  would  be  great  to  himself,  his  landlord, 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  The  expensive  system 
of  a  market  garden  would  not  be  required  in  a  farm  ; 
it  could  not  be  maintained  ;  but  it  would  show  him 
that  one  acre  cultivated  by  the  spade  is  equal  to  five 
by  the  plow.  We  know  that  some  market  gardeners 
use  the  plow  ;  but  how  does  it  pay  ?    Their  things 


are  always  the  laA  sold,  and  that  for  the  most  part 
to  the  hawker,  whose  name  will  tell  the  price  ob- 
tained. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  scarifier 
plow  in  all  market  gardens,  in  order  to  tear  up  the 
earth  after  the  carts  in  wet  weather. 

Some  years  ago  I  took  the  late  Mr.  SMrm,  of 
Deanston,  over  Messrs.  Fitch's  grounds.  TiH  then 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  enormous  expenses  of 
keeping  a  large  garden.  <<  I  have  not  seen,"  said  he, 
<'on  the  whole  150  acres,  a  weed;  all  the  ground 
exhibita  a  fine  level  surface  ;  every  inch  is  cropped ; 
all  the  paths  regular ;  the  cart-roads  in  good  order  ; 
the  hedges  of  the  boundaries  very  dwarf ;  no  ditches, 
and  all  the  large  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  and  «. 
plums,  amounting  to  fifty  acres,  with  every  young  (| 
shoot  made  during  the  summer,  pruned  down  to  a  ^1 
couple  or  three  buds  from  last  year's  wood."  Pmnod 
after  the  manner  of  currant  bushes^  they  look  well, 
and  bear  enormous  crops.  The  ground  under  the 
tree  is  all  cropped  with  rhubarb,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries ;  and  during  the  winter  with  coleworto  and  cab- 
baffes.  I  have  seen  eight  acres  of  cabbages  in  seed 
beds,  after  the  rest  are  all  picked  oat  for  spring  cab- 
bages. Every  spare  piece  of  ground  is  filled  ;  when 
the  asparagus  haulm  is  cut  down,  the  ground  is 
forked  over,  and  all  planted  with  coleworts,  alleys  and 
all ;  and  when  the  rhubarb  leaves  die  down,  this 
ground  is  also  filled  :  so  that  altogether,  besides  the 
other  crops,  there  must  be  several  hundred  thousand 
heads  of  greens  for  winter  market.  All  liquid  ma- 
nure from  dunghills  is  collected  into  a  large  tank ; 
this  is  conveyed  to  and  distributed  over  the  ground 
before  digging ;  but  the  great  objection  to  Uie  use 
of  sewage  water  after  the  crop  is  in,  is  Uiat  it  fills 
up  the  pores  of  the  earth,  cemenU  the  mold,  and  pre- 
venta  heat  and  air  from  acting  on  the  roots. 

Some  market  gardeners  keep  large  herds  of  pigs, 
which  live  night  and  day  among  the  hot  dung,  and 
subsist  upon  uie  com  that  they  pick  out  of  the  straw 
and  dung,  as  well  as  on  green  food.  Mr.  FrrcH 
keeps  twelve  horses,  whose  whole  imployment  is  to 
cart  goods  to  the  various  markets,  bring  home  dung, 
and  convev  it  to  vacant  pieces  of  ground,  which  occur 
every  week.  The  carta  and  wagons  in  use  in  market 
gardens  have  generally  broad  wheels.  The  wagons 
are  very  large,  and  the  carta  will  hold  as  much  as  a , 
Suffi)lk  wagon.  The  laborers  employed  by  Messrs. 
FrrcH  on  150  acres,  amount  to  about  70  during  win- 
tor,  and  in  summer  to  about  150.  The  rent  per  acre 
is  from  9/.  to  10/.,  the  tithes  being  from  10s.  to  Ids. 
per  acre.  Men's  wa|res  are  3«.  per  day;  women, 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6ef.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  la- 
bor in  small  matters  will  be  conceived,  when  I  state 
that  the  whole  of  the  frames,  amounting  to  1000 
lights,  are  all  painted  and  repaired  every  autumn* 
The  whole  of  the  hand-lights,  4000  in  number,  are 
also  repaired  ;  and  every  description  of  vegetable  is 
washed  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  When  men  are 
at  piece-work,  they  receive  2|i.  per  rod,  for  trench- 
ing two  spades  deep ;  thus  an  acre  highlv  manured, 
using  cart-loads  instead  of  barrowfuls,  and  trenching 
with  spade,  instead  of  shallow  digging,  or  what  is 
worse,  using  a  plow,  pays  just  in  proportion  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  treated. — /.  OiokUlf  in  Londtm 
Oardeturd  Chronicle. 


^h^^»^^W^^^#. 


S^  Will  some  of  our  correspondenta  favor  us 
with  a  description  of  a  firat  rate  FruU  Jliarkei 
fVagoKf  with  cost,  be.? 
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foMts'  IDtpoTtmrnL 


Thb  itoniiH  ind  fToata  of  •  n other  veason  are  tlmoat 
U  uiend.  Old  WinTBii,  with  bid  atera  couDtmance 
and  whitaoad  locka  is  ratreating  before  the  smiUnp 
&ce  of  Sraim.  Soon  her  g)^  and  welcome  K>iig 
will  be  heard — 

"  I  eocw.  I  coma  [  ye  luve  Galled  ma  loag, 

t  nmeo'cr  iha  moontaini  wilh  li^hl  and  •ookI 
r  the  wakening  inrth, 
fhich  tell  of  Ihs  vidat'a  birth, 

Hr  ttie  pnngoMalM  in  the  ihadbwT  gno. 

By  the  green  leavee,  opening  at  I  pua." 
Her  UTiTal  ia  hailed  by  ringini;  birds  and  Bmillnff 
flowers.  All  love  Spring'  and  flowers.  The  rhild 
delights  to  rambol  on  the  green  and  stops  to  admire 
aod  pluck  t£s  dais;  and  the  dandelion.  The  ;ojth 
loves  to  present  to  his  idol  these  beautiful  emblems 
irf'iDiioceuce  and  loveliness.  And  whatmore  fittings — 
"  Tber  weie  born  lo  bloih  in  Iter  ahining  hav." 

Tboee  who  havo  felt  a  sad  pleasure  lu  adomli^  the 
dearly  loved  and  early  dead  with  them  mementoes 
of  bwnty  and  ^itty  eao  appreciate  the  words  of 
Hrs.  HKMjiita; 

"Brinf  Sowera,  pals  flowpra,  o'er  (he  trier  to  shed, 
A  crown  Ihr  lbs  brow  of  Ihe  «ttly  dead  1 
For  (hii  ihtDUgii  it!  lesiea  halta  lbs  while  rose  bunt. 
For  thii  in  the  woodi  naa  the  violet  nnned  I 
Thoogh  (be;  (inila  in  vain  lar  whni  onoe  waa  turn. 
They  are  love'i  laat  gill-^rjng  ye  flower*,  pale  floweia.' 

A  little  knowledge  and  skill  is  necessary  in  tl 
cultivation  of  flowerii,  and  many  from  the  lack  of 
this  knowledge  find  the  results  of  their  efforts  rather 
unsatisfactory,  andbocomc  discoaraged.  9oine  with 
little  time  attempt  to  cultivate  flowers  that  require 
much  care,  consequently  their  flowers  fail,  when  if  i 
difibrent  selection  had  been  made  their  labors  would 
have  been  well  rewarded.  We  shall  devote  this  de- 
partment during  the  spring  to  descriptions  of  flowers 
and  their  cultivation. 


Tbe  PxiutiuM  m  trailing  or  apraading  p  ants  of 
I    almost  every  variety  of  color,  from  white  to  purple. 


mmtSei^iif^sui 


When  a  number  are  planted  together  in  a  bed,  they 
intermingle  and  form  masses  of  etest  hoaoty,  and 
nn  dry  weather  injures  them.  They  keep  in  blos- 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  frosL  Plants  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  green-houses,  or  may  be  raised  from 
seed.  The  Felunia  flowers  tbe  first  year  from  sao^ 
but  fine  varieties  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  tbe 
seed  will  not  produce  flowers  similar  to  the  parent. 


The  Dwarf  Lornt  is  another  fine  fiower.  It  bears 
leaves  cut  so  as  to  aomewhat  reMmble  expanded 
fingers.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  bears 
long  sDikes  of  bine  flowers.  The  seed  shoud  be 
plantea  whore  the  flowers  are  to  remain. 

Phloi  DauHHoiroi  is  a  pretty  dwarf  annual  that 

mains   in   blossom   every  day  the  whole  season,     , 
and  we  know  of  no  annual  that  makes  a  more  bril- 
liant appearance  when  planted   thickly  in  a   bed. 
They  are  of  all  shades  of  pink  and  purple. 

PoRTULAccA  IS  a  Very  showy  succulent  sprsading 
annual  that  loves  the  hottest  and  dryest  weather. 
They  grow  almost  as  readily  as  weads.  There  are 
four  varieties,  scarlet,  pink,  yellow  and  white. 

Teb-Wbbk  Stocks  were  our  favorites  from 
childhood.  Easily  cultivated,  coming  rapidly  to 
matnrity,  free  and  almost  constant  oloomers;  of 
every  shade  of  color,  from  white  to  the  darkest  and 
richest  purple;  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  flowers. 

These  all  blossom  the  same  season  they  are 
planted,  and  with  only  ordinary  care.  Desiring  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
among  our  fair  readers,  which  does  so  much  to  make 
home  pleasant,  we  will  furnish  any  who  may  apply 
In  season,  with  a  small  collection  of  seeds  that  with 
a  little  care  will  make  tiieir  gardens  "blossom  as 
the  rose,"  till  Winter  again  with  his  icy  band  sus- 
pend! all  vegetable  life. 


THE   GENESEE    FARMER. 


Mab. 


Boirtija'   nitpartnunt. 


rOSfiBT    TBBSB. 

Thehb  are  few  objects  in  the  Testable  world  really 
more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  the  noble  foregt 
tree.  The  Elm,  with  its  graceful,  dreoping  branchea, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  forest  treea. 


THE   mBBCB   TREK, 

u  roaj  be  seen  by  the  engraving  above,  ia  truly 
a  fine  tree,  and  were  it  not  so  common  its  noble 
appearance  would  be  more  generally  appreciated. 
The  OiK.  ha«  always  been  held  as  ihe  emblem  of 
majesty  and  strength.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent,, as  it  is  one  ef  the  longest- lived  of  the  forest 
tribes,  and  its  timber  is  valuable  for  its  strength  and 
durability.  A  variety  called  the  Live  Oak,  an 
evergreen  which  grows  at  the  south,  is  esteemed  the 
moat  durable  tlmMr  for  sbip-building. 


Havk  CointAaB  to  discharge  a  debt  while  you 
havo  the  mooey — to  do  without  that  which  you  do 
Dot  need — to  speak  your  mJDd  when  it  is  necessary, 
and  hold  yonr  tongue  when  it  is  prudent  you  should 
do  so — to  speak  to  a  friend  in  a  seedy  coat,  even 
though  you  are  in  company  with  one  richly  attired 
— to  own  you  are  poor,  and  thus  disarm  poverty  of  its 
sharpest  sting — to  make  a  will  and  a  just  one — to 
"cut"  the  most  agreeable  acquaintance  you  have, 
when  you  are  convinced  thai  he  lacks  principle. 
"  A  friend  should  bear  with  a  friend's  infirmities,  but 
not  with  his  vices" — to  show  your  respect  for  hon- 
esty, in  whatever  guise  it  appears,  and  your  con- 
tempt for  dishonesty  and  duplicity,  by  whomsoever 
exhibited — to  wear  your  old  clothes  until  you  can 
pay  for  new  ones — to  obey  your  conscienc  at  the 
risk  of  being  ridiculed  by  men  —  to  wear  thick  boota 
in  the  winter,  and  in  every  prefer  comfort  and  pro- 
priety to  faabioni  in  all  things. 


How  TO  Makb  a  FoanniB. — Take  earnestly  bold 
of  life,  as  capaciated  for,  and  destined  to  a  high  and 
noble  purpose.  Study  closely  the  mind's  bent  for  a 
labor  or  profession.  Adopt  it  early,  and  puraue  it 
steadily,  never  looking  back  to  the  tnrned  furrow, 
but  forward  to  the  new  ground,  that  ever  remains  to 
be  broken.  Means  and  ways  are  abundant  to  every 
man's  success,  if  will  and  action  are  riglitly  adapted 
to  them.  Our  rich  men,  and  our  great  men,  have 
carved  their  paths  to  fortune  and  fame  by  this  eter- 
nal practice — a  principle  that  cannot  fail  to  reward 
its  votary,  if  it  be  resolutely  pursued.  To  siph  or 
repine  over  lack  of  inhcritsnoe,  is  unmanly.  Every 
man  should  strive  tnbe  a  creator  instead  of  inheritor. 
He  should  bequeath  instead  of  borrow.  Thahuman 
race,  in  this  respect,  want  dignity  and  difcipline. 
It  prefers  to  wieldnhe  sword  of  valorous  forefathers, 
to  forging  ila  own  weapons.  This  is  a  mean  »nd 
ignoble  Bpirit,  Let  every  man  be  conscious  of  the 
God  in  him,  and  the  providence  over  him,  and  fight 
his  own  battles  with  his  own  good  lance.  Let  him 
feel  that  it  is  better  lo  earn  a.  cruet,  than  to  inherit 
coffers  of  gold.  This  spirit  of  self-nobility,  once 
learned,  aud  every  man  will  discover  within  himself, 
under  God,  the  elements  and  capacities  of  wealth. 
He  will  be  rich,  inestimably  rich,  in  self-resources, 
and  can  lift  bis  face  proudly  lo  meet  the  noUest 
among  men. — J^.  Y.  9urh 


The  Youmo  Man's  "I  Cisbot."~You  cannot! 
yes  you  can  sir  ;  everybody  can,  and  you  amongst 
the  rest.  That's  a  fine  way  to  talk  at  this  time  of 
day.  You  are  young,  your  limbs  are  strong,  your 
energies  are  all  laying  fresh  in  fhe  chambers  of  your 
nature  like  the  stores  of  a  ship  just  launched  for  the 
voyage  of  life  ;  all  the  world  is  before  you  ;  there  is 
little  of  It  behind  you,  and  that  you  have  skipped  and 
played  roll  hoop  over.  Yes,  young  man  yon  can,  so 
never  let  that  declaration  of  cownrdice  and  weakness 
"I  cannot"  pass  your  lips.  I  do  not  qualify  the  in- 
finitive of  the  verb  active  that  describes  your  capaci- 
ty. You  can  "do  anyihing  that  his  been  done, 
may  be  done,  or  should  be  done,"  either  in  the  world 
of  physics,  morale,  or  metaphysics.  You  can  rivet  a 
boh,  tear  up  a  furrow,  overturn  an  empire  of  false- 
hood, or  produce  a  new  idea.  God  grants  yon 
amongst  the  abundance  of  hisbeneficient  possibilities 
one  of  those  humanising  faculties  ;  and  you  can  if 
you  will,  make  youi  one  faculty,  however  apparently 
humble,  a  blessing  to  yourself  and  to  humanity. 


DiBcoiTTBHT. — Discontent  is  a  sin  that  is  its  own 
punishment,  and  makes  men  torment  themselves  :  it 

makes  the  spirit  sad  —  the  body  sick  —  and  alt  the 
enjoyments  sour  ;  it  arises  not  from  the  condition, 
but  the  mind.  Paul  was  contented  in  prison;  — 
Ahab  was  discontented  in  a  palace  ;  he  had  all  the 
delights  of  Canaan,  that  pleasant  land,  the  wealth  of 
a  kingdom,  the  pleasure  of  a  court,  the  honors  and 
powera  of  a  throne  ;  yet  all  this  avails  him  nothing 
without  Naboth'b  vineyard.  Inordinate  desire  ex- 
poses men  to  continual  vexations,  and  being  dispoeed 
to  fret,  they  will  always  find  sometliing  lo  fret 
nbouL — Mailktie  Hany. 


WAtvT  or  A  PuBsurr. — A  man  without  predom 
nan t  inclination  is  not  likely  to  be  either  useful  t 
happy.     He  who  ia  everything  is  nothing. 
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PK2crfSTi.TAKiA  8tate  Aoriculturai.  Sogisty.— a  state  Agriral- 
tnrsl  Soei«t7  h«8  been  rbcently  establtohed  in  Peiuuylvania.  W« 
b«U«Te  the  fannen  of  Pemnjlranta  are  waking  up  to  tlieir  true 
intcrects,  and  we  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  intei- 
li^eat  yeomaniy  of  Fenn«jlTan(a  at  the  flnt  Annual  Fair. 

^^^^ 

Salk  or  THOsocraiff  BK«D  Short  Ilo«if  STocx.—Mr.  Vail  of  Troj, 
•o  well  known  afl  an  iaimrter  and  bn^er  of  fine  cattle,  intends 
to  aen  at  pubUe  auction  a  part  of  bis  fine  herd  of  Short  Horns, 
on  the  20th  of  June  next.  We  shall  publish  Mr.  V.'sadrertise- 
ment  with  partieitfani  in  tlie  next  number. 

W«  have  reeelved,  a»f  sbaU  gire  in  our  next,  the  list  of  preml- 
nma  Ibr  the  next  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Rochester,  September 
16, 17, 18  and  I9th  of  the  present  year.  j 

ilNSWBRS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

MrasRf.  Editors  :— For  one.  I  hare  determined,  during  our  long 
irtntw  evenings  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  n^ding  as  shall  enable 
me  \>  praetlee  our  noble  art  understandingiy. 

M,.  object  in  addressing  you,  is  to  «<nqnire  what  books  I  shall 
prc«n.e  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  Scientific  Agriculture, 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  If  you  should  publish  in  the  Farm- 
er a  list  of  such  books  as  would  nomprlae  a  proper  course  of  agrl- 
cultural  studies,  I  presume  you  would  conf.r  a  tkrar  on  mauT 

A  knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  is  of  great  serrice  to 
the  cultiTators  of  the  soil.  This  can  be  obtained  by  any  young 
nan  tnm  the  bopks  used  in  the  schools  without  the  aid  of  a 
tcMlier.  SilHman's  School  Chemistry  is  perhaps  the  best  on  this 
sntfjeet.  Suffleient  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  study  and  care 
InasboHtime.  On  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Agriculture,  w« 
would  recommend  JbAiwlen's  ColeeAww  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try and  Geology,  and  Norton»s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 
These  are  smaU  books,  coetliig  together  but  75  cents,  and  con- 
taining leas  than  800  peges.  As  soon  as  these  are  mastered,  the 
young  man  will  haTc  more  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Agri- 
culture, than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Cumerv  in  the  worid,  and  be 
prepared  u>  understand  Johnston's  »4grieWeuf-ai  Chemittry,  and 
BmuringauU's  Rural  Economy  These  two  works  will  cost  $1,25 
each,  and  win  furnish  matter  for  proflUble  study  during  a  leisure 
moment  for  many  ye4rs,  and  wDl  be  worth  more  than  their  cost 
as  books  of  reteenee,  till  the  eyes  of  our  young  friend  grow  dim 
with  age.  " 

J.  P.,  Pew/reC— We  should  think  Emery^g  Com  PUnter,  would 

tSl^t^^feVir'^"*'"*  •^"""•»*  of  ^cultural 

diirLi;«JS?&i'ft/'r; ^fu  T;  ^•-'^*  **•*•  Tiansactions  are 
S?SiSf5Ji'iii!if****^  ***:  ^""/y  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
2^£^  SL^r^' "  premiums,  ta  Perfa«ps  the  County  8o- 
fS^SflS^J^K  "  "T*  "**•  food  use  of  these  Tolume^  but 

l5SA?S!Il!?l°'*'^?2rP^»*"«-  E^wy  toner  is  lelpon- 
tf  ble  for  the  character  and  efte  ency  of  his  county  Society  The 
T«Bijj«tlon.  are  a«ld  at  about  $l.J»,  which  is  not  bS  2;  tSj 
pricecf  sueha  book  and  caube  hadin  Albany  or  Roche  iir. 

..2-Ti  fc.f  S  lo'Jio^prr'ioS*''""  *•""*•  •"""'*  '*"•  '^"- 

N.  E.,  Eiul  Liberty,  Auf.— Sub^joil  Plows  cost  fhU  rigged.  $15. 


Fruit  Selona  fiw  1851, 

T^JSS^'"*^^ *"  ftirnish  Scions  of  the  justly  oelebrat<«d  Fruit 
beloi?  "  '  °'  ""•  dllfereii  yarieties  mentio^d 


Northern  Spy^ 

NortorCs  Melon, 

Early  Jot, 

BcUAom, 

RUrnton  Ptppm, 

Red  Caruuuif 

Graoerutem, 

Red  Astrac/um, 

Lowef, 

Dyer, 

Porter, 

Eameuae, 

Yellow  Semiower, 


Wagener, 
Swaar, 

WestJMd  Seek-no-furtheTf 
Reonbo, 

Esopus  SpUzenberg, 
Roxbury  Stusetl, 
Aittumn  Sircuoberry, 
Oreen  Sweeting, 
Munton  Sweehng, 
ThUnan  Sweeting, 
Summer  Ro9e, 
Early  Harvett, 


ttiwUy  or  Dousf, 
St.  Lawrence, 

I  will  pack  and  send,  at  One  Dollar  perbundred,  either  by  maO 
or  express.  '  ^^ 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Tick,  of  the  Gen.  Farmer.    All  orders  must  oome 
post  paid. 

yirgalitu.Otbtmi'a  Summer,  Onondaga  or  8wan,t  Orange,  pear 

Scions,  at  Three  shillings  per  dosen.  •  "«'^  «"»' 

a*-  In  ^1  cases  where  It  is  possible,  I  win  send  specimens  of  the 

»    r^^'Sf  fW>*"-  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

Rocheste,  Feb ,  1851.  t^jixb. 


Sal«. 

A   FARM  in  the  easterly  part  of  Walworth  County,  Wisconsim 

sy^  on  the  Plank  Road  leading  fh>m  Racine  to  JamesTnio.   Skid 

fif^*  *'"*"  ^^^i^  t  healthy,  pleasant  and  thriving  part  of 

lis wfl"  Sr^JVi**!  «S'«*»*«»  ^o'  •  l^'?®  ftrm,  or  it  can  be  con- 
Tenlently  dirSded  into  three  or  moresm^l  ones,  and  each  snppli- 

souTh  anTJit  ''  8"»«»^  ■««*«»  ^  «»  inclination 

In  the  centre,  where  the  buITdings  are  now  located,  there  are 
four  or  fiye  hundred  Fruit  Trees  of  the  yarious  kinds.  Some  haJe 
commenced  faring,  so  that  the  oocitpant  now  enjoys  a  comfort- 
nble  .upply  of  deTicious  fniit.-Tlkere  is  about  two  hundiSi  wri 

^uir-SlS^K"^-  '°  '^°*- !!?  H  "  Kood  roads  to  important  places, 
miH^  N^ool  houses,  nurseries,  kc.,  are  concerned,  this  place  is  u 
well  located  as  one  could  desire.  *^ 

wifh^ltVJ**^*'  ^.'"  P««5hw«  wpon  the  strength  of  this  notice 

S.^??f  1*^  mV"  v?*^*!,P**^*''  ^*  ^^  <^»'y  ^  necewary  for  one 
to  call  and  satlBfy  himself,  when  a  trade  caif  be  made  on  accom- 

modatmg  terms.  Any  information  can  be  obtained  In  rvference 
r«t«»f  wi*"^  addressing  A.  G.  COLE,  at  Buriington,  Racine 
County.  Wisconsin. February,  1851. 

DBNTAJL  NOnCK. 

A  ®  '**«fJ»«»no«"«»tly  reported  that  I  haye  left  the  business 
J  X.    and  the  oHlce  has  pa«sed  into  other  hands,  I  would  be« 


I 


Tia  (Mk«n  «»d   Soldlera  ot  the  R«w«l«tkin,   tbeir 


'i 

h 


F  5.?^:.!?*^*  ***•!•*  "^^  Jwnary,  1851,  a  Urge  quaaUty  of  the 
Zr.  ?i'*nf*",^'«^'*'«>'**»«"'^«*««<»f»^WilthousaL^^ 
fc«  ^      ^^Jf^"^^  •»*  Qomer-Master's  Department) 
Bmrgtons^  Jirttfieeto,   Wagon  Conductor;  IVagonoro,  Toametn^^i 
C|r3H«<rr,   JM^lrt,,-,*,,  Boat  Buitdero,  FatiSuemofi  ie.ltc    \A 
the  w„or  the  Rey^utlon.    These  reco^  hfye  llJn  pwJer;ed 

iidSL^  Ki?t;S?w  Oovniment.  Offlcers.  soldiwa.  their 
widows  or  heirs,  who  haye  omitted  toamert  their  claims,  or  fikOed 
w.»^/"  ft***  J"**  ^"t^  ^»»«°  •PpUcation  has  bS?^?  foj 

rormsd  th^  the  subscriber  baTlng  be^n  engaged  for  nearty  ten 
J5"  P«« j»  P«»«»uting  claim,  fo?  PensionilSuntyLj^S^&r 

?aE??Sii'**'**'  P?*«P"y  »n*  TlgorouSy.  aU  persons  who  w! 
JBjw  thaasal  taaee  of  an  urent  or  attorney  in  prtiecuting  dalmi 
before  tongress.  or  any  of  the  departments'at  Washington. 

claWSSSrVi;  J**T*  ?  •"*?  "  ^^"^  *»  *•  capacity  of  either 
Clan  aboye  named,  teAe  Aeec  Aern  pensioned,  wUl  find  it  to  their 

S^  ^  T*  •  rtatement  of  facte  to  the  rabscriberras  bitfe  w 
^^  '^▼•d  »l»t  was  JusUy  their  duT  '^'"^^'^  *•  *»"*  *»«' 

siibiiSi.  J!2!*3  **'*  ttl'^tf**;"  *<>»»d  *»•  xSdWised  to  the 
fS^  W?*^  •^  Washington  City.  D.  C. 
*sbruaiy,  ISol.  WILLIS  G.  WADE. 


leave  to  sUte  to  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I  am  yet  to  be 
n^A  ^!  ^J  ?S°«  ..  *^*  Emporium  felock  during  week  days ftom 
7K  A.  M.  to  5>i  P.  M.,  in  every  way  prepared  to  Insert  the  latest 
improved  Mineral  Teeth  on  California  Gold,  in  a  style  of  finish 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  State,  and  to  fltt  decayed  natural  teeth 
so  as  to  preserve  them  during  life.  AU  of  which  work  is  war- 
ranted not  to  fkil. 

Morgan's  Premium  f oU,  OoU  and  TVn,  at  aU  times  on  hand  fbr 
sale. 

fly-  OlBee,  No.  6,  seoond  floor,  Emporium  Block,  oomer  North 
St.  Paul  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  -,  «. 

March,  1851.  ANSEL  A.  MORGAN. 

Monroe  Naxvery. 

THE  subscriber  deems  It  almost  superfluous  to  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement at  this  time,  fhns  the  Ibet  that  his  Nur<cry  is 
so  nnjj[«"»»»y  known ;  yet  he  would  beg  leave  to  say  to  his  friends 
and  the  public,  that  his  experience  as  a  Nurseryman  of  eight 
years  is  oertalnly  some  guaranty  that  the  articles  purchaaed  of 
him  would  be  oorrert  and  adapted  to  modem  cultivation.  Of 
the  different  fruits,  he  only  cultivates  a  few  varieties,  such  as  has 
been  proved  and  soknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

om."*J**fL,  \  **^  '^K  **'  -^PP***  **•«''  P«^*»»  Apricot  Grape, 
Shrubs,  Tuberous.  Bulbous  and  green-house  plants  at  reduced 
prices.    Dahlias  also  ot  latest  varieties. 
Greece,  March  1, 1861. [3-8 t.j  CHA8  POWI8. 
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Jntty  Centa  a  Tear,  In 

FiTK  Copiea  for  $2 ;  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

IIT  AU  auhacriptiona  to  oommence  with  the  year,  and 
the  enure  volume  supplied  to  aU  aabacribera. 

ftT-PoiT- Masters,  AoRirrs.  and  all  fHendaof  fanprovemantare 
respectfWIy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  If  property  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  flree,}  at  the  risk  of  the  PnbUsher.    Addreaa  to 
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ORSAT    AOOK8 

FOR  FARMERS,  GARDENERS  AND  HORTICULTURISTS, 

AlfD  A 

RARB  CHANCE  FOR  AeSNTS  TO  MaKB  MONBT. 

JOHN  P.  JE WETT  «c  COMPANY,  PublwhefW.  Noe.  17  »nd  10 
rornbilL  Boston,  take  pleasure  in  annonneing  to  the  Intelll- 
g^t  Fi«rmers,  Gardenen,  and  Horticulturists  of  the  United  States 
that  they  hare  at  length  completed  their  -raluable  oolleetlon  ot 
works  on  Agriculture,  audits  kindred  sciences,  and  that  the  two 
last  of  the  series  are  nov  in  the  hands  of  the  stereot  jpen,  and  wlU 
be  ready  for  deliTaar  to  subsoribers  and  others,  on  or  before  the 
lint  day  of  March.    The  tiro  Tolomes  now  tn  press  are,  first— 

BRECK'S  BOOK   OF  FLOWERS, 
By  Joseph  BrecJt,  Esq.y  of  Brighton, 
For  many  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
and  one  of  the  most  diatinguished  Florists  in  America     This  Tctt- 
ume  contains  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  man  of 
taste  and  science,  and  is,  without  doubt,  thi  most  thorough  and 
reliable  book  on  the  eultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  Isying  out  of 
flower  gardens,  to  be  found  in  any  language  ;  It  is  emphatically 
the  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  complete  Floral  Vade  Meoum.    Thii 
book  will  be  in  13  mo.  form,  con^afaiinc  about  386  pages,  fine  cloth 
binding,  and  we  have  determined  to  seU  it  at  75  Cents,  to  bring  it 
within  the  means  of  all.  aad  to  ensure  a  large  sale ;  as  it  is  a  book 
which  every  lover  of  flowers  must  own. 
The  second  in  the  series  is— 
.     THE  KITCHEN  GARDENER'S  TETT  BOOK, 
By  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gardeners  of  New  Jersey.    This 
is  truly  a  praotieal  work,  aroiding  useless,  and  to  the  masses,  un- 
meaning  technioaltties,  the  author  handles  his  sutjects  with  the 
skill  of  a  thoroughly  rersed.  common-eense  practitioner.    With 
the  aid  of  this  TdusM,  the  merest  Tyro  may  rapidly  adyance 
through  the  rarious  stages  of  Horticultural  knowledge,  to  eom- 

Sete  success.    A  simple,  practical  and  cheap  work  on  this  sub- 
cthsa  lone  been  needed     The  price  of  this  book  will  be  60  Cents, 
—12  mo..  216  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
The  third  book  is— 

A  TREATISE  ON  HOT -HOUSES, 

By  Robert  B.  Leuchartf  Oarden  Archiitct. 

This  work,  by  Mr.  Leucfaars,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed among  the  many  Scotch  Gardeners  of  America,  is  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  CONSTRUCTION,  HEATING  AND  VENTIL- 
ATION OF  HOT -HOUSES,  laelnding  CO.NSERYATORIES, 
GRKEN  -  HOUSES,  GRAPERIES,  and  other  kinds  of  HORTI- 
CULTURAL  STRUCTURES,  with  practical  directions  for 
their  management  tn  rsgard  to  Lioht,  Hkat  Aifo  Am.  Illustrated 
with  mors  than  Seventy  £n«ractMf«.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
work  of  this  kind  erer  published  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  and 
is  recommended  very  highly  by  Professors  SUliman  and  Dana,  of 
Yalf  Collegcand  by  many  other  sdenttftc  gentlemen.  Price  One 
Dollar.  It  is  a  rery  learned  work,  and  an  invaluable  one  to  any 
person  who  owns,  or  who  intends  to  erect,  either  of  the  stmcturee 
upon  which  it  to  %bly  treats. 

The  fourth  book  is— 

WL  COLE'S  QREAT  WORK  Olf 

THE   DISEASES   OP   ANIMALS, 

OR    THE    AMERICAN    VETERINARIAN, 
804)00  copies  of  whidi  have  alrtady  been  sold,  «nd  the  sale  of  which 
continues  in  a  manner  almost  without  a  precedent.    To  cTery 
man  who  owns  a  hone,  a  eow,  a  pig.  or  even  a  hen,  this  work  by 
Mr.  Cole  Is  of  more  Talue  than  ten  times  its  cost. 

The  Utcs  of  many  TalnaUe  animals  hare  already  been  sared  by 
following  Mr.  Cole's  plain  dizeotons  for  their  treatment  when  sick. 
This  Is  the  cheapest  work  of  the  khid  cTer  published  in  America, 
being  but  60  CENTS  at  retail,  and  we  do  not  beUere  that  any 
termer  would  willingly  be  without  it,  if  plaoed  within  his  reach. 

The  Ofth  book  is— 

ItR.  C0LB*8  OTHER  VJILUABLE  WORK^ 

THE    AMERICAN    FRUIT    BOOK, 

OR,  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  AMERICA, 
lIUXMof  which  hare  been  published  in  less  than  two  years. 
This  beantlfol  and  thorough  work  it  Illustrated  by  over  200  en- 
grarin^s.  of  Apples.  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Rasp- 
berries, Oooseoenies,  Currents,  kc,  fcc.,  and  the  rarious  Fruit 
Trees  of  our  own  eoualry:  aIso,  cuts  representing  the  rarious 
modes  of  tralnhig  rlnea,  and  the  different  styles  of  grafting,  bud- 
ding, pruning,  &o.  It  is  a  work  which,  for  accuracy  of  description 
and  relUbiUty,  has  nerer  been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  and  conUIns 
more  than  twic«  the  amount  of  matter  of  any  other  Fruit  Book 
published  In  America  at  the  same  price,  tIs:  60  cents.  We  could 
fill  a  Tolumewith  the  reeommendatlons  of  Mr.  Cole's  two  books, 
wfaieh  we  hare  reoelved  finom  the  most  eminent  Farmen  and  Hor- 
tienltorlsts  of  New  England,  the  Middle  SUtes  and  the  great 

A  WORD  NOW  TO  AGENTS. 
Wears  now  prepared  to  oCTer  to  capable,  responsible  and  ener- 
getic Book  Agents  *  chance  for  making  money,  such  as  seldom 
occurs.  With  The  abore  fire  works,  an  Agent  of  tact  or  ability 
could  hardly  fkU  upon  a  spot  so  barren  that  he  could  not  dispose 
of  one  or  more  of  these  works,  and  In  many  cases  would  sell  one 
of  each ;  and  In  popiflous  districts,  a  large  number  of  copies 
could  be  sold  daily.  We  Intend  to  district  out  the  New  England 
States,  mostly  Into  aoanties.    Also,  the  States  of  New  York, 


Pennsrlranla,  New  Jersey.  Ohio  and  the  Western  States,  we 
should  prefer  to  dispose  of  to  some  one  indlrldual  in  each  State, 
for  him  to  district  out  into  sub-agencies. 

The  books  w{ll  all  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  1st  of  .\Iarch. 
and  It  is  important  that  the  various  Counties  and  States  should 
be  dispos(>d  of  befurt  that  time.  A  cash  capital  of  from  $30  to 
S60  will  be  needed  by  every  Agent  for  a  County,  and  a  much 
larger  sum  %  a  State  Agent. 

Address,  post-paid  the  PuUlshersi 

JOHNP.JEWETT, 
17  fc  1»  Comhill.  Boston. 

momAirD  NtTRSlCBIBS,  IVB^VBURGH,  N.  Y. 

A    SAUL  fc  CO  ,  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Dralers  and 
•    Planler$  of  Trees,  and  the.public  in  general,  to  their  very 
iarge  and  complute  stock  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Which  they  ofl'er  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  l^e  Tnw  of  their 
Nurseries  are  all  grown  on  the  premises  and  propagated  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Saul,  whose  long  connection 
with  this  establishment,  is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  stock  now  offered  for  sale.    It  consists  in  part  of  over— 

ao.000  Pear  Trees.  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  embracing  all  the  lead- 
ing standard  varieties,  as  well  as  those  t^ently  introduced,  of 
merit,  either  of  Aiperican  or  Foreign  orignr 

20.000  Apple  Trees  of  extra  aixe^  8  to  10  and  12  feet  high,  inclu- 
ding eve^  variety  worthy  of  cultivation.  , 

10,000  nitm  Trees.  6  to  8  feet,  of  every  known  kind  of  reputa- 
tion, as  well  as  all  the  novelties  of  recent  introduction. 

10.000  Cherry  Trees,  0  to  8  feet  and  over,  among  which  may  be 
found  all  the  desirable  and  choice  varieties. 

A  larse  stock  o(  handsome  Peach,  Aprloot,  Nectarine  and 
Quince,  in  every  variety. 

Also,  Grape  Vines  (native  and  foreign^  Raspberries.  Goose- 
berries and  CArrants,  and  Strawberry  ptonts,  of  all  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds,  as  weU  as  excellent  roots,  such  as  Asparagus,  Rhu- 
barb. Sea  Kale.  &c.,  &o. 

Pear  on  Quioce.  Cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks— tor  Pyramids  or  Dwarfs  for  gank-n  culture,  and  embraces 
all  the  kinds  that  succeed  on  these  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  sll  the  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  planting  of 
extra  tixe  ;  also,  ihe  more  rare,  and  select,  as  well  as  all  the  well 
known  kinds  suitable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  and  Door- Yard 
planting,  &c..  including  Weeping  Trees,  Vines,  Garden  and 
Climbing  Roses  In  great  variety.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid 
China,  Hybrid  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Damasks,  Hybrid  Provence,  and 
Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  and  Prairie  and  otlier  Climb- 
ing Roses. 

Jl  large  quantity  of  Arbor  Vitss  for  Serenes,  Burkthom,  Ossge, 
Orange  and  other  hedge  plants. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere.— For  further  particulars  see  catalogues, 
a  new  edition  of  which  is  joet  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
Po$t'  Paid  applicants  by  mail.  A  Uberal  discount  will  be  made  .to 
persons  who  buy  to  sell  a^ain,  and  extensive  planters  on  (heir 
own  account. 

P.  S.-Frieght  paid  to  New  York. 

Newburgh.  March  1st  1861.      ,  [8-2t3 

Ajprteoltaral  WarelMMue  and  Swcd  fiMore, 

QUINC7  HALL,  (OVER  THE  MARKET.)  BOSTON. 

THE  proprietcMTs  having  recently  enlarged  their  Warehouse, 
and  increased  their  Works  at  Worcester,  would  respectfcdly 
invite  the  attention  of  planten  and  dealera  in  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  lie.,  to  their  stock,  comprising 
the  largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
offered  at  low  prices. 

Of  Plows  we  have  the  grsatest  variety  of  kinds  and  siaes,— Im- 
proved Sod  Plows  for  fiat  fhrrows,— Imnroved  Scotch  do  for  lap- 
ped furrows, — Improved  Stubble  do,  which  an  especially  adapted 
to  deep  tillage,  and  varying  from  6  to  12  Inebes  in  depth.  Self- 
Sharpenliur,  Hill  Side,  Sub  Soli,  Double  Mold,  Com,  Cotton,  Sugar 
and  Rice  nows. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith's  patent  Lever  Gate  and  othera. 
Patent  Corn  Shellera,  with  and  without  Separators,  Seed  Sowers 
of  various  sixes  and  prices,  Baohelder's  patent  Com  Planteis  im- 
proved. Fanning  Mills  of  various  slses,  Horse  Powers,  Threshing 
Machines,  Themometer  Churns,  Bobbin's  patent  Centrlfogai  dot 
Cylinder  do.  Dash  do.  Com  and  Cob  Crushers,  Corn  Planters,  to- 
gether with  almost  every  article  wanted  on  the  Plaatatitm,  Form 
or  Oarden. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

RUGGLES,  J^OURSE,  MAtSON  It  CO. 

Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass..  March  Ist.  1851. 

To  ISwanvry  GftMlenars. 

A  GENTLEMAN  wishing  to  establish  a  Nursery  Garden.desires 
to  enter  Into  arrangements,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  penon 
who  understands  the  business.  8  to  12  acres,  or  such  other  quan- 
tity as  may  bo  required,  of  excellent  land  willjM  furnished,  with 
a  comfortable  dwelling  house,  and  the  use  of  a  Green  House, 
rent  free,  till  the  business  could  yield  a  return.  Situaiion— Two 
miles  from  KtogKton.  Canada,  on  the  high  nytd.  A  very  moderate 
capital  would  suffice. 

Apply  (if  by  letter,  post  paid,)  to  Messrs.  ELL W ANGER  It 
BAKiir,  Rochester,  N.  If.,  or  to  J.  H.  W.,  Kingston, 

Fshmary,  1861. 
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ncFaovna  laoiis  im  ymauiu. 

A  aBNTLUfAR  in  Virgiois  his  requested  dh  to  write 
and  puUiab  an  article  on  the  improTement  of  the 
naturally  thin  or  partially  exhausted  landa  oC  that 
8tBt«.  Aa  the  fundamental  priociples  of  agriculture 
are  th?  Hams  svorywherp,  we  hnTe  no  hesitancy  in 
offering  a  few  au^gestions  ' 
in  the  "Old  Dominion,"  on 
eriehed  fielda. 

Grassi  aedge)  briara)  wild  ptumf,  eumac,  and  r<ir!>st 
trees,  are  nature's  agents  for  regaining  toat  fcrtiliiy 
on  lands  which  have  long  been  tilled  and  tiiially 
turned  out  as  an  open  common.  The  farmer  natu- 
ralty  seeks  the  best  ways  and  means  to  impart  a 
profitable  degree  of  fniitfulDesa  to  lands  in  this  con- 
dition. Stable  manure  in  his  case  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  he  has  neither  stock  at  his  command,  nor 
summer  or  winter  feed  adequate  to  fertilize  one  acre 
in  ten  of  the  old  plantation.  It  mast  be  improved  by 
a  lesa  expensive  process,  or  not  at  all.  There  are 
two  waya  in  which  the  desired  result  may  be  attained, 
either  or  both  of  which  are  open  for  successful  ex- 
periment. One  is  to  convert  the  plantation,  in  the 
first  inatanoe,  into  a  grazing  farm.  This  laav  be 
done  without  ever  putting  a  plow  into  the  ground. 
We  aasure  oar  friends  that  some  of  the  most  profit- 
able farme  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  the 
State  of  New  York  were  never  plowed  since  the 
primitive  forest  covered  their  hills  and  valleys.  One 
or  two  cropa  of  wheat  or  rye  are  put  in  by  the  use 
of  the  harrow,  after  the  land  is  first  cleared  and 
burned)  when  it  is  seeded  with  timothy,  clover,  or 
herd's  grass,  and  kept  in  pasture  or  meadow. 

There  are  but  few  acres  In  Virginia  that  ever  bore 
crops,  that  will  not  grow  grass  of  some  kind  by  the 
uae  of  lime,  grass  seed,  and  thorough  scarifying 
with  a  sharp  iron  or  steel -tootiied  harrow.  Aftei 
tbe  lime  and  seed  have  been  applied  a  week,  if  the 
farmer  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  soil, 
the  application  of  100,  150,  or  300  pounds  oF  Peru- 
vian guano,  will  secure  to  the  grass  plants  a  fint 
growU  of  roots  and  stems,  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  that  this  fertilizer  increases  a  crop  of  wheat 
or  oata,  which  are  varieties  of  grass.  Land  well  set 
in  tinMthj,  clover,  or  red-top,  is  half  redeemed,  and 
in  a  condition  to  yield  an  income  in  wool,  butter  and 
cbeese,  beef,  mutton,  live  hogs,  mules,  horses,  and 
neat  cattle.  There  are  millions  of  acres  in  Virginia 
that  woald  make  profitable  dairy,  stock,  and  wool- 
growing  farms,  which  now  produce  next  to  nothing. 


Tills  may  be  done  with  little  or  no  plowing,  if  ono 
prefers  to  operate  by  seeding,  timing,  and  using  in 
some  cases  a  little  guano,  in  the  manner  indicated. 
The  quantity  of  limt  which  ijne  can  afCird  to  apply 
per  acre  will  depend  entirely  on  the  cost  of  the  arti-' 
cle,  add  the  probable  value  of  the  crop  wben  grown. 
Prom  five  to  fifty  bushels  would  be  the  limits  which 
we  recommend.  So  soon  as  practicable,  every  farm- 
er should  grow  his  own  clover  and  grass  seed,  and 
be  extremely  csrefu I  to  raise  clean  seed,  and  to  sow 
no  other,  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
growing  clover  and  other  forage  seeds,  and  know  how 
sadly  a  man  may  bs  injured  by  purchasing  aitd  using 
foul  seed.  A  farmer  in  Virginia  who  will  establish 
a  reputation  for  growing  pure  clover  and  timothy 
eeed,  can  make  a  fortune  at  the  business.  He  must 
manure  well  and  be  familiar  with  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry.  - 

In  plowing  with  a  view  to  improve  land,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  it  Is  in'.  M  it  will  bear  a 
crop  of  rye  itf  five,  eight,  or  ten  biishels  per  acre,  it 
should  he  plowed  early  enough  to  seed  with  rye  in 
September  or  October,  harrowing  in  a  top-dressing 
of  lime  or  marl  with  the  seed,  If  orra  is  short  of  hay 
or  fodder,  sheep  and  calves  can  run  more  or  less  on 
-this  rye  field  during  the  winter  months.  A  seed  of  . 
rye,  where  the  plant  tillers  well  in  the  fall,  bj  the 
first  of  May,  if  not  fed,  will  give  in  organized  matter, 
from  50  to  76  times  its  weight.  This  immense  gain 
JB  tnaimre,  draVn  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
atmosphere.  If  it  be  turned  into  the  sou  by  the  plow, 
And  peas,  with  a  little  more  lime  be  sown,  they  too 
will  draw  fertilising  atoms  from  the  air.  Hnga  may 
eat  the  peas  in  the  field,  and  the  land  may  be  plowed 
deef^  well  cultivated  with  a  two-horse  cultivator,  and 
sown  with  wheat  in  October,  which  Is  esrly  enough 
for  central  or  southern  Virginia,  If  tbe  ground  is 
extremely  sterile,  plow  in  the  fall  deep  with  a  stout 
team,  and  let  the  frosts  of  winter  operMe  on  the  min- 
erals before  either  eeed  or  lime  is  applied.  In  tho 
spring,  sow  lime  and  pca^  and  harrow  thoroughly. 
Southern  planters,  as  a  geneml  thing,  fail  to  have 
first  rate  harrows ;  and  whePthey  do  have  them, 
they  are  not  used  half  enough  to  do  up  tillage 
"  brown."  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few  oats  with 
peas,  for  they  sssist  in  keeping  the  vines  from  falling 
upoi^  the  ground.  Where  they  frequently  rot  before 
the  seed  is  ripe.  Let  hc^s  eat  both  peas  and  oats, 
and  plow  in  all  vegetable  matter  with  another  coat 
of  lime  sown  before  plowing.  Now,  aow  wheat  and 
apply  aoo  pounds  of  the  host  guano  pwr  acre,  and 
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seed  with  clover.  Give  the  clover  a  top-dressing  of 
100  lbs.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  and  not  plow  again  in 
two  years,  if  the  clover  takes  well.  Unless  the 
clover  is  quite  thick  on  the  ground,  sow  timothy.  It 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  always  to  have  clean 
clov^,  timothy,  and  herds-grass  seed  on  hand,  to  sow 
on  every  half  naked  spot  on  the  plantation.  In  low 
grounds  sow  red-top ;  and  be  sure  to  make  food  for 
stock  to  grow  every  where.  An  acre  of  decently 
managed  grass  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of  (3  per 
annum,  which  is  6  per  cent,  interest  on  $50. 

The  dairymen  of  New  York  are  making  money 
quite  as  fast  as  the  wheat-growers  ;  and  skilful  wool- 

f  rowers  and  growers  of  good  carriage  horses  are 
oing  as  well  as  either.  To  rear  fine  mules  and 
roadsters,  both  for  home  service  and  for  the  cotton 
growing  States,  will  pay  a  good  profit  in  two-thirds 
of  the  counties  in  Virginia.  Every  branch  of  agri- 
culture can  be  made  to  pay  the  good  husbandman  a 
liberal  profit  in  that  State.  Tobacco  culture  is  now 
quite  remunerative.  Grain  growing  is  perhaps  less 
profitable  than  any  other  department  of  agriculture  ; 
but  even  that  will  give  a  fair  living  if  properly  con- 
ducted. In  regard  to  sheep  hasbandry,  we  must  say 
that  the  best  grass  fed  mutton  which  we  have  seen 
in  America,  came  into  Washington  city  from  the 
grazing  districts  of  Virflrinia.  Sheep  are  remark- 
ably healthy  and  fine.  The  native  cattle  are  gener- 
ally mean,  having  large  long  le^%big  heads  and 
horns,  thick  necks,  with  precious  little  of  good  pieces 
for  roasting  or  steak.  Cattle  of  this  character  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  United  States,  and  those  infi- 
nitely better  take  their  places.  First  rate  milch 
cows  sell  at  a  round  profit  to  the  breeders.  Lime 
and  gypsum,  guano  and  good  husbandry,  must  give 
a  plenty  of  gwid  forage  the  year  round. 

Among  other  truly  valuable  plants,  turnips  and 
com  may  be  cultivated 'with  great  facility  and  in 
quantities.  They  will  add  largely  to  the  stock  of 
manure  and  t]\p  means  of  enriching  the  soil.  All 
corn,  peas,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  fed  to  hogs,  mules, 
or  horses,  had  better  be  boiled  before  feeding.  With 
one  or  two  cauldron  kettles  set  in  an  arch,  it  could 
be  attended  to  by  the  help  in  the  house,  and  com,  or 
other  small  grain  cooked  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expense.  Next  in  importance  to  the  economical  con- 
sumption of  food,  stands  the  art  of  saving  and  skil- 
fully using  all  the  manure  produced  on  the  plantation. 
For  this  purpose,  working  mules,  q^cen  and  horses, 
(for  all  are  worked  in  Virginia,)  should  be  fed  in  sta- 
bles or  under  sheds  where  their  droppings  can  be 
saved  under  shelter  and  protected  from  washing 
rains.  All  manure  should  be  covered  and  kept  from 
loss  by  volatilization  and  leaching.  Manure  is  the 
very  cream  of  the  soil,  and  the  right  use  of  this 
cream  is  what  many  cultivators  do  not  understand, 
although  they  believe  they  do.  We  have  traveled  a 
good  deal  over  the  United  Stated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  seeing  with  our  own  eyes,  and  learning  from 
practical  men  who  never  write  for  the  press,  how 
they  manage  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  whatever  else 
adds  to  the  compq^  heap ;  and,  when  we  say  that 
about  half  of  the  elements  of  fertilty  in  the  organized 
substances  used  as  manure  is  lost  before  these  sub- 
stances are  fairly  buried  in  the  soil,  taking  the  coun- 
try together,  we  are  under  the  truth.  We  believe 
it  will  pay  on  farms  where  so  much  wheat  is  grown 
that  farmers  cannot  well  consume  the  straw,  to  cut 
it  in  pieces  about  six  inches  long,  in  large  cutting 
boxes  driven  by  horse-power,  and  then  spread  the 


straw  and  plow  it  in.  It  is  apt  to  make  bad  work  to 
attempt  to  plow  under  long  straw,  as  we  know  from 
experience.  With  cut  straw  there  would  be  no  seri- 
ous impediment,  while  the  straw,  rotting,  would  yield 
soluable  silicates  and  all  its  organic  elements  for  the 
production  of  new  crops.  We  say  to  oar  Vfrginia 
friends,  and  to  our  readers  everywhere,  if  you  fail  to 
feed  the  land  it  will  certainly  fai^  to  feed  yoo,  sooner 
or  later.  If  corn-stalks  were  chopped  op  and  covered 
with  earth  by  the  plow,  they  would  rot  and  greatly 
enrich  the  soil.  l>[>n't  be  afraid  to  trust  your  com- 
.mon  mother.  Earth.  When  she  ceases  to  yield  her 
annual  fruitSf  there  will  be  no  place  for  us  bipeds,  or 
quadrupeds  on  this  planet. 

So  soon  as  her  numerous  railroads .  are  completed 
which  are  ncFw  in  progress,  Virginia  will  place  Iter 
native  salt  and  gypsum  at  Uie  command  of  all  her 
farmers.  These  fertilizers,  with  the  aid  of  lime,  gu- 
an(^  and  salts  drawn  from  the  ocean,  obtained  in  a 
way  hereafler  to  be  described,  will  eruM^  her  to  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  farming  States  in  the  Union« 
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POTATO    OXTlTtnua.— THB    ICALADT. 


A  coRRBSPONDBKr  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  has  the 
following  remarks  on  a  topic  which  emkientiy  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  every  fanner  r 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  perated  the  addrea  of  Dr.  Lax 
before  the  Hampishire  Society  at  Northampton,  with  the 
Rreatett  pleaaure,  and  L  am  aore,  to  my  own  improvement ; 
but  there  ii  one  thing  that  I  would  aak  the  Doctor,  and  that 
ia,  is  he  prepared  to  grow  large  crope  of  potatoes  free  fnim  the 
rot — whiio  that  dittemper  it  wostiinr  the  cropa  around  hiiv-^ 
by  the  information  derived  from  chemioal  analyan,  which 
•hows  precisely  the  (quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  theaeliea 
of  the  tuber  otler  incmeration,  and  by  which  he  hoe  modi»  it 
appear,  that  the  rot  is  the  oonsemieiice  of  the  waate  of  that 
arude  in  the  ■oilt  If  so^  he  had  better  torn  hit  attention  to 
the  buaineet  while  the  price  of  sound  potatoes  is  ao  high .  I 
know  of  no  crop  that  would  pay  equal  to  this,  as  by  his 
extensive  information  he  need  not  lay  his  crop  at  less  than 
600  bushels  per  acre,  I  presume.  But  is  it  not  strowe,  that 
every  one  does  not  see  at  a  glance  the  lutitity  of  sudi  argn- 
ments  T  Let  but  a  congenial  season  occur  the  coming  sprii^, 
and  away  goes  all  chemical  reasonina  on  the  subject,  and  we 
shall  all  grow  sound  crops,  although  another  year  of  mis- 
management— according  to  the  above  reasoning — ^has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  our  misdeeds.  I  speak  it  reverently,  but 
if  the  Almighty  should  see  fit  thus  to  visit  our  infirmities  the 
coming  season,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  he  oouki  soefiect- 
ually  proclaim  man's  weal^ess  t  If  the  Dr.*s  reasoning  be 
correct,  our  learned  friends  ought  long  ago  to  have  taught  v» 
by  exomplfr,  and  not  have  confined  their  labors  to  preempt. 

In  illustration  of  the  practical  part  of  this  potato 
question,  we  copy  the  following  remarks  from  the 
Patent  Office  Repqrt  for  1845.  A  writer  over  tho 
signature  of  <<  Chbhico"  (unknown  to  us)'  says  : 

J)r.  Lee,  a  scientiBc  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  is  at 
present  engaged  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety to  visit  every  county  in  that  State,  and  deliver  lectures 
on  agricultural  chemistry,  in  a  letter  to  the  edtior  of  the 
Albony  Cultivator,  remarks:  "More  than  one-half  of  the 
ashes  of  potatoes  is  pure  potash,  A  Sugar  maple,  a  grope 
vine,  a  potato  plant,  and  an  apple  tree,  needs  a  soil  that 
abounds  in  potash.  In  every  towa  I  Imve  found  scientific 
fiirmers,  who  by  the  nse  of  unleached  ashes,  lime,  and  plas- 
ter, in  e<joal  ports,  and  placed  in  tlie  hill  with  the  seed,  and 
on  the  hilf  so  soon  os  the  tops  are  well  gr^wn,  have  wnoUy 
escaped  the  potato  rot,  and  harvested  for  several  years  from 
500  to  600  bushels  per  acre.'* 

Although  in  writing  to  the  Cultivator  we  followed 
the  statements  of  our  informants,  we  regret  that  we 
did  not  reduce  the  figures  one-thiid  before  committing 
them  to  the  press.  We  have  read  of  crops  equal  to 
1000  bushels  per  acre,  and  many  of  more  than  600  ; 
nevertheless,  a  good  cause  is  always  ii\jured  by  etato- 
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menta  which  appear  improbable^  if  strictly  true. — 
We  have  paid  particular  attontion  to  the  culture  of 
potatoes  from  our  boyhood  till  this  present  writing. 
No  part  of  the  answers  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  response  to  8000 
circular  letters,  has  interested  us  so  much  as  the 
responses  to  questiops  concerning  the  cultivation 
and  yield  of  potatoes.  In  the  report  recently  sent  to 
Congress,  of  which  the  joint  committee  have  report- 
ed in  favor  of  printing  130,000  copies,  Mr.  O.  C. 
MoTiiBT,  of  Clatsop  Plains,  Oregon,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  says,  under  date  of  December 
15,  18^0,  that  "the  average  yield  per  acrej  on  ma- 
nured land,  is  400  bushels.  Cost  of  culture  ten 
cents ;  price  at  the  last  harvest  $2,75  a  bushel ; 
ffiving  $1,100  in  cash  for  an  acre  of  potatoes." 
We  have  reliable  information  that  wheat,  potato^  and 
turnip  crops,  are  usually  excellent  in  that  Territory. 
Beef  is  worth  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound,  butter 
a  dollar,  and  cheese  75  cents.  A  good  dairy  cow  is 
worth  §75,  which  is  cheapo  considering  that  half  her 
batter  for  a  year  will  pay  for  her.  Potato  crops  in 
Utah  are  quite  as  good  as  those  in  Oregon.  In  Iowa, 
fresh  lands  rich  in  decaying  sod  and  potash,  have 
produced*  an  average  of  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  In  New  England,  the  average  is  'not  over  75 
bushels.  Let  the  farmers  of  Iowa  practice  after  the 
New  England  plan  of  wasting  the  raw  material  for 
making  potatoes  50  years,  and  the  soils  that  now 
yield  300  bushels  of  sound  potatoes,  will  produce  no 
more  than  75^  and  they  will  be  extremely  prone  to 
premature  decay. 

To  our  mind,  there  is  no  more  mystery  about  the  po- 
tato rot,  than  there  is  about  the  rot  of  an  unripe  frost- 
bitten pumpkin ;  or  the  rotting  of  apples  and  onions. 
Whatever  weakens  the  organic  fnnctions  of  a  living 
bein^,  no  matter  whether  an  animal  or  plant,  nor 
wbeUier  the  injury  be  done  by  frost  or  heat,  by  poison 
or  starvation,  the  effect  is  to  hasten  death  and  the 
^  rot"  incident  to  it.  In  the  potato  malady,  the  con- 
stitutional strength  of  the  plant  has  been  impaired  by 
many  years  of  bad  treatment,  so  that  even  seedlings 
fail  to  possess  the  same  vital  force  which  its  own 
family  enjoyed  ten  generations  back.  A  feeble  child, 
afflicted  with  hereoltary  scrofula,  is  past  receiving  a 
new  and  perfectly  sound  constitution.  In  a  similar 
manner,  plants  have  difl^rent  degress  of  vital  force, 
or  constitutional  power ;  so  that  two  seeds  of  wheat, 
com,  or  '*eyes"  of  potatoes,  shall  produce  very  unlike 
results  in  o&pring,  or  crops,  under  circumstances 
precisely  similar.  Changing  seeds  is  founded  on 
this  principle.  Too  many  farmers  constantly  breed 
downward  instead  of  upward— deteriorating  vital  en- 
ergy in  place  of  improving  it.  Families  of  men, 
and  all  inferior  organizations,  are  liable  to  ''run  out," 
provided  the  physical  laws  of  their  being  are  habit- 
ually violated.  It  is  not  a  temporary  pestilence  that 
causes  the  disaster,  but  the  pestilence  and  premature 
death  are  the  effects  of  human  action  performed 
through  ignorance.  Man  does  a  thousand  things  that 
operate  to  shorten  his  own  life  through  ignorance  and 
foUy^  as  well  as  to  induce  the  potato  rot.  Instead 
of  regarding  this  malady  and  cholera  as  special  in- 
fiictkms  of  Providence,  they  should  be  treated  on 
scientific  principles,  as  one  would  treat  fever  and 
agoe^  or  as  he  would  create  a  great  smoke  in  an  or- 
chard on  a  frosty  night,  to  avoid  losing  fruit  when  the 
trees  were  in  blossom.  The  effects  of  a  killing  frost 
are  to  be  prevented,  not  cured.  So^  too^  the  prema- 
ture decomposition  of  potatoes  must  be  prevented,  not 


cured.  This  prevention  consists  not  merely  in  sup- 
plying a  due  quantity  of  potash  to  the  soil  where  the 
plant  is  cultivated,  but  in  carefully  avoiding  all 
excess  of  moisture,  all  deficiency  in  good  healthy 
mould,  and  ip  clean  culture,  after  every  mineral  ele- 
ment required  by  nature  to  form  perfect  plants  is 
furnished  in  proper  proportions.  On  good  sod,  fairly 
rotting  a  mixture  of  ashes,  lime,  and  gypsum  ;  or 
ashes  and  salt,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil ;  we  have  seen  operate  most  satisfactorily  many 
years. 

In  the  volcanic  regions  of  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, the  soil  abounds  in  alkalies  in  a  peculiar 
degree  ;  and  while  the  climate  of  those  regions  is 
well  adapted  to  the  potato  plant,  the  earth  is  not  less 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  starch  in  tubers,  and  of 
wood  in  the  mammoth  trees  of  an  Oregon  forest. 
We  have  said  repeatedly,  in  public  addresses,  that  pot- 
ash and  soda,  which  so  abound  in  the  alkaline  springs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  those  that  feed  the 
salt  lake  of  Utah,  will  one  day  be  brought  into  the 
old  states  to  aid  in  organizing  carbon  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  into  starch,  oil,  sugar,  and  wood. 
Potash  is  now  worth  five  dollars  per  100  lbs.  for 
agricultural  purposes  ;  and  it  cannot  well  be  lower, 
so  long  as  one-third  of  the  earthy  matter  in  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  pure  alkali.  Soils  that  abound  in  the 
alkalies,  potash,  and  soda,  and  in  the  alkaline  min- 
erals lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  are  distinguished 
for  the  magnificence  of  their  forests,  provided  the 
climate  is  not  too  rigorous.  Constitutionally  sound 
potatoes  planted  in  fresh  soils,  where  immense  oaks, 
hickory,  sugar  maple,  elm,  and  black  walnut  grow, 
festooned  with  grape  vines  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  have  never  failed,  to  our  knowledge,  to 
yield  satisfactory  crops,  when  properly  cultivated. 
The  farmer  is  bound  to  comply  with  all  the  conditions 
of  nature  in  maintaining  health  and  fruitfulness,  or 
he  has  no  right  to  expect  either. 

The  United  States  census  shows  that  in  one  co anty 
in  Greorgia,  with  a  population  of  over  7000,  there  was 
not  a  single  death  in  the  year  proceeding  June  1st, 
1850.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  one  can  not  find 
much  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter  io  that 
county  to  poison  either  the  air  or  water  consumed  by 
its  inhabitants.  Of  course,  the  land  is  not  rich,  the 
soil  being  mostly  sand,  and  the  forest  being  exclu- 
sively pine. 

Mulching  Irish  potatoes  is  very  useful  at  the  south, 
and  beneficial  every  where  by  moderating  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  and  keeping  the  surface  of 
the  earth  moist.  At  the  south,  a  covering  of  forest 
leaves  is  mostly  used  ;  at  the  north,  straw  is  abund- 
ant and  might,  in  addition  to  forest  leaves,  bo  spread 
over  the  ground  between  rows  and  quite  up  to  the 
stems  of  the  plants.  A  climate  where  the  thermom- 
eter never  indicates  a  higher  temperature  than*  70^, 
is  best  for  the  solatium  tuberosum.  As  a  general  rule^ 
early  planting  is  best,  on  deeply  plowed  land  abound- 
ing in  natural  mould,  strengthened  by  wood  ashes. 
Some  times  strong,  green  manures  operates  well ; 
but  the  practice  is  like  giving  large  doses  of  calomel 
in  a  critical  case — it  is  haearoons.  It  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  raise  a  first  rate  crop  of  potatoes  than  of 
corn  or  wheat.  A  strong  sod  broken  in  March  or 
the  fall,  turned  handsomely,  and  manured  with  well 
rotted  compost  containing  leached  ashes,  a  little 
salt  and  gypsum,  will  do  the  business.  Much  is 
gained  by  frequently  stirring  the  earth  with  the  cul- 
tivator or  plow  ;  bnt  no  amount  of  tillago  can  form 
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the  first  small  potato  from  nothing,  or  from  other 
ingredients  than  such  as  Providence  has  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  A  hill  to  each  nine  square  feet,  placing  them 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows  both  ways,  with  but  little 
seed  in  a  hill,  and  not  over  four  or  five  stems  allo^x'ed 
to  grow  in  eadh  faill,  has  given  the  cheapest  and  best 
crops.  If  the  landns  sufficiently  dry,  hilling  up  the 
earth  is  unnecessary  and  often  prejudicial.  Place 
the  seed  not  in  a  deep  furrow,  but  on  the  same  level 
with  the  surface,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  well 
pulverized  at  least  six  inches  below  the  seed.  In 
covering  potatoes  when  planted,  the  depth  should  vary 
somewhat  with  the  soil  and  season.  The  judgment 
of  the  farmer  must  decide  in  each  case.  One  can 
afford  to  give  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  harvest  for  a 
like  quantity  of  good  ashes  to  be  used  in  making 
the  crop. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  th^  ash  of  this 
plant : 

Tnben. 

Carbonic  acid, 13.4 

Phosphoric  acid, 11.3 

Sulphuric  acid , 7.1 

Chlorine, 2.7 

Lime, 1.8 

Magnesia, 5.4 

Potanh, 51.5 

Soda, trace 

Silica, 5.6 

Oxide  of  Iron, 0.5 

Charcoal  and  loss, 0.7 


Haulm  or  Vines. 
11.0 
10.8 

2.2 

1.6 

2.3 

1.8 
44.5 
tra. 
13.0 

5.2 
'7.6 


100.0  100.0 

The  above  analyses  were  made  by  M.  Boussino- 
AULT,  and  are  reliabfe.  By  deducting  the  carbonic 
acid  and  loss,  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  the 
tuber  is  potash,  and  the  vines  are  nearly  as  rich  in 
this  mineral. 


-'y^s^^^^^^^f^fs^^ 


POTATOES. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Farmer  I  find  some 
remarks  and  inquiries  in  relation  to  planting  large 
and  small  potatoes.  My  father  always  preferred 
large  ones  for  planting — at  least,  those  above  medi- 
um size,  and  was  not  particular  about  cutting  them, 
putting  one  in  a  hill.  My  own  experience  is  this  : 
I  have  generally  sorted  my  potatoes  in  the  fall,  feed- 
ing out  the  small  ones  and  reserving  the  others  for 
family  use.  In^the  spring,  only  the  smaller  ones  of 
my  winter's  stock  would  remain,  and  these  I  have 
used  for  planting.  When,  however,  I  have  been  ap- 
prehensive of  coming  short,  I  have  supplied  myself 
by  cutting  from  those  used  for  eating,  Sidiipf  or  slices 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  from  that  end  of  the  potato 
that  contains  the  eyes.  The  product  has  always 
been  of  good  sizei  as  well  as  abundant,  whenever  the 
soil  and  the  season  hav^e  been  favorable.  I  ought  to 
state,  however,  thai  as  I  purchase  most  of  n^y  win- 
ters supply,  the  small  potatoes  that  I  plant  ii>ay  have 
been  raised  from  larger  seed.  What  the  efiect  would 
be,  of  planting  small  potatoes  raised  from  small  seed 
for  several  years  in  succession,  I  am  not  prepare.!  to 
say.     Perhaps  the  result  would  be  degenerate/. 

In  Uie  spring  of  1849,  all  my  seed  was  such  as 
above  described,  and  yet  my  crop  was  gooi.  Some 
that  were  planted  on  a  kind  of  ridge  formed  of  the 
earth  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  cut  through 
a  low  marshy  soil,  were  first  rate  both  in  size  ai.d 
quantity.  In  digging  the  ditch,  the  first  soil  that 
was  thrown  out,  consisting  ot  a  black  clay  muck, 
was  covered  with  a  gravelly  clay  loam  from  the  bot* 


tom  of  the  ditch.  The  potatoes  raised  on  this  soli, 
from  small  seed,  surpassed  every  thing  raised  in  the 
vicinity,  and  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 
They  were  chiefiy  Mercers,  English  whites,  and  Sar- 
dinias,  or  flesh-colored. 

Sbbdlihgs.  —  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  rais&d  a 
fine  lot  of  seedlings,  consisting  of  ^ve  or  six  appa- 
rently distinct  varieties.  These  I  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  in  the  same  garden  with  some  half 
dozen  other  varieties,  consisting  of  Mercers,  Sard  in- 
ias,  several  kinds  of  white,  one  of  black,  and  some 
of  a  pale  red,  or  fie^h-color,  known  here  by  the  names, 
Waterbitty  reds,  Sandlakes,  &c«,  very  similar  to  a 
•kind  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  New  York,  and 
called  by  some  *^  Western  reds,"  if  not  the  very  same. 
The  soil  was  a  deep,  dark,  clay  muck,  with  a  sandy 
clay  subsoil,  tery  rich  and  moist.  All  the  potatoes 
seemed  to  do  well  till  about  the  time  of  flowering, 
when  I  discovered  indications  of  disease.  The  dis- 
ease did  not  seem  to  spread  much  until  the  tubers 
were  about  half  grown,  when  the  leaves  appeared  to 
die  suddenly,  leaving the-stems  green.  Examination 
was  wholly  unsatisfactory.  1  immediately  began  to 
dig  them ;  but  they  decayed  so  fast  that  in  a  few 
days  fall  three-fourths  of  them  had  perished.  Some 
that  were  sound  when  dug  in  the  morning,  would  be 
partially  decayed  in  the  evening,  and  r^uced  to  a 
pulp,  with  a  foetid  odor,  the  next  morning.  The 
'<  Waterbury  Reds''  withstood  the  disease  best ;  the 
seedlings  were  onlv  second  on  the  list.  From  a 
piece  of  ground  tnat  would  once  have  produced 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels,  I  obtained  less  than 
one  when  I  dug  them  at  the  close  of  the  season.  H. 
—Down  East,  Feb'y,  1851. 
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SMALL   POTATOES. 


Mfissas.  Editors  : — I  noticed  an  article  in  your  col- 
umns, recommending  small  potatoes  for  seed.  As 
that  does  not  altogether  agree  with  my  experience,  1 
wish  to  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

I  think  it  best  not  only  to  select  the  large  potatoes, 
but  the  best  part  of  each  should  be  us^  for  seed. 
Every  seed  in  the  potato  commences  its  firrowth  at 
the  small  end,  and' are  matured  only  as  the  potato 
expands  and  they  are  brought  over  its  surface  by  its 
growth  ;  consequently  the  eye  or  seed  st  the  small 
end  has  not  come  to  maturity.  Who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  run  the  risk  of  planting  their  crop  of  corn  bjr 
taking  their  seed  from  the  small  end  of  the  ear,  that 
was  not  half  grown  or  matured. 

The  following  experiment  has  been  made :  Selected 
large  potatoes,  divided  the  eyes  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  three  equal  parts  by  cutting  them  crosswise. 
The  pieces  next  to  the  stem,  or  Urge  end,  were 
planted  in  one  row,  the  middle  pieces  in  another  row, 
and  the  small  ends  in  the  third  row.  They  were  all 
equal  in  regard  to  soil  and  cultivation.  At  harvest 
they  were  dug  and  kept  separate, -and  each  weighed. 
The  dififfrcnce  between  those  raised  from  the  large 
ends  and  the  middle  pieces  were  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer ;  but  the  diflerenco  between  those  raised  from 
the  large  ends  and  those  of  the  small  ends,  were  ia 
proportion  as  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre  in  favor 
df  the  former.  Pleast  to  make  the  experiment  for 
yourself.     A  SuBscaiBKa. 

• 

Beatbr  by  far  not  to  start  an  object,  if  its  pursuit 
is  to  be  abandoned  at  the  first  difficulty. 
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L.I8T  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  SHOW,  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  ROCHESTER,  SEPT.,  16, 17, 18,  h  19, 1851. 

OATTLfi. 

SHotT  Homin.— BMtballoTe^syeanoM.  $3S;  addo^ld;  3d  do. 
6.  Be»t  2  yean  old  boll,  20;  2d  dd,  10;  3d  do.  5.  Best  1  yvt  old 
boIL  15;  2d  do,  10;  8d  do.  5.  Beat  ball  calf.  10;  2d  do.  Tnns  k.  3. 
Be#t  cow  over  3  yean  old.  25;  2d  do,  15;  8d  do,  5.  Best  2  yean 
old  heifer.  20;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do,  6.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  16;  9d 
do.  10:  3d  do.  5.  Beat  heifer  eaU;  10;  2d  do,  Trani  and  8.  Best 
3  cows  and  3  heifers,  the  heifen  under  three  yean  of  age,  to  be 
owned  by  exhibitor.  25. 

Dktoivs.— Best  ball  orer  3  yean  old,  $25;  2d  do.  15;  3d  do,  6. 
B««t  2  yean  old  balL  20;  2d  do,  10;  8d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  boll. 
15;  2d  do.  10,  8d  do,  6.  Best  baU  calf.  10;  2d  do,  Trans  and  3.— 
Brvt  eow  OTer  3  yean  old,  $25;  2d  do,  15;  8d  do,  5.  Best  2  yean 
old  heifer.  90;  2d  do,  10:  3d  do.  5.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  15:  2d 
do,  10;  3d  do,  5.  Best  heifer  eal£  10;  2d  do,  Tnns.  and  3.  Best 
3  cows  and  3  heifers,  as  in  Short  Horns,  25. 

HcncFoaiM.— Best  ball  over  3  years  old,  $26;  2d  do.  15;  84I  do.  5. 
Beat  2  yean  old  buU.  20;  2d  do,  10;  8d  dp,  6.  Best  1  year  old  boll, 
15;  ad  do,  10;  3d  do,  5.  Beet  ball  calf,  10;  2d  do,  Trans,  and  8.— 
Best  cow  orer  3  yean  old.  25;  2d  do,  16!  8d  do,  6.  Best  2  yean 
old  heifer,  20;  2d  do,  10;  8d  do,  6.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  16;  2d 
do.  10;  3d  do,  6  Best  heiter  ea  f,  10;  2d  do,  Tnns.  and  3.  Best 
3  cows  and  3  heifen.  as  in  Short  Horns,  26. 

ArKSHian.— Beat  ball  orer  8  years  old,  $26;  2d  do.  16;  3d  do,  6. 
Best  2  yean  old  boU,  20;  2d  do,  10;  8d  do,  6.  Best  1  year  old  bnU, 
16;  2d  do,  10;  8d  do.  6.  Beet  boU  ealt  10;  2d  do.  Tnns.  and  8  — 
Best  oow  orer  S  years  old,  25;  2d  do,  16;  8d  do,  5.  Best  2  yean 
old  halfar,  20;  ad  do,  10;  3d  do,  6.  Beat  1  year  old  heifer,  16:  2d 
do,  10;  3d  do,  6.  Best  heifer  ealf,  10;  2d  do,  Trans,  and  8.  Best 
S  cows  and  3  heifers,  as  in  Short  Horns.  25. 

NATtTCS  AND   OmOSS    BBTWKKrf    NaTITVS   AJfD    ImPROTKO   CaTTLB.— 

Best  cow  OTer  3  yean  old.  $20;  2d  do.  12;  3d  do,  4.  Best  heifer  2 
yean  old,  15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do.  3.  Best  1  year  old  heifer,  10;  2d 
do.  8;  8d  do,  8.    Best  heller  ealf;  3;  2d  do,  Tran« 

Woaaiifo  Ozat.—Over  four  year*  •<4i— Best  team  of  20  yoke  from 
any  eoanty,  $60;  2d  do,  30  Best  team  from  any  town,  not  less 
than  10  yoke.  25;  2d  do,  20;  8d  do,  10.  Best  yoke  of  oxen,  20;  2d 
dcL  16;  3d  do,  6. 

No  yoke  of  cattle  competing  in  teina  can  compete  as  a  ringle 
yoke;  nor  can  a  single  yoke,  competing  for  premlam,  be  allowed 
to  ro«p<u  in  tha  eoanty  or  town  teams. 

Stcsbs.— TVm  years  oltf— Best  ten  yoke  fhmi  any  eoanty,  $20. 
Best  single  yoke,  10;  2d  do,  8;  8d  do.  8.  To  boys  ander  16,  train> 
lag  yoke  of  steers,  best,  SOyer  medal ;  2d  do.  Trans,  and  3.     7\oe 

?'e«rs  eid  "Best  ten  yoke  trorn  any  eoanty,  16.  Best  single  yoke, 
0:  ad  do,  8;  8d  do,  Tnns.  and  S.  To  boys  under  16,  training 
yoke  of  steen,  best,  SUrer  Medal;  2d  do,  Trans,  and  3.  On*  yeor 
•M— Best  tenjroke  fh>ra  any  eoanty,  16.  Best  single  yoke,  8;  2d 
do,  5;  3d  do,  Tn^lL  and  3.  To  b^s  under  16,  training  yoke  of 
eteen,  best,  SUrerMedal;  2d  do.  Trans,  and 8.  ^ 

Miu:h  Cows.'Beet  milch  cow,  $20.  The  cow  to  be  kept  on 
graes  only  dnrf  ng  the  experiment,  and  Ibr  fifteen  days  pnTloos  to 
each  period  of  txtel.  The  time  of  trial  from  10th  to  20th  of  Jane, 
and  firem  10th  to  20th  of  Angast. 

Suuewumt  to  ^*  fumiihedy  een/a>m'ng— 1st,  The  age  and  breed 
of  oow,  and  time  of  ealTing.  2d,  The  qnantity  of  milk  in  weight 
and  mloo  of  batter,  daring  each  period  of  ten  days.  3d,  The  bat- 
ter made  to  be  exhibited  with  the  eow.  at  the  Fair,  and  the  state- 
ment to  be  Terifled  by  the  alBdarit-of  eompetitor  and  one  other 
penon  oonvenant  with  the  Ihcts. 


Fat  Cattu.— Stal//ed— Best  pair  &t  oxen  4  yean  old.  $80;  2d 
do,  16;  3d  do,  10.  Best  single  ox  OTer  4  yean,  16;  2i  db,  10;  3d  do. 
6.  Best  UX  eow  OTcr  4  years,  16;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do,  6.  Best  pair 
fkt  steers,  4  yean  old,  or  ander,  16 ;  2d  do,  12;  3d  do,  8.  B^st  single 
rieer,  4  yean  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  6;  8d  do,  3.  Best  single  heifer, 
4  yean  or  under,  spajed  or  not  10;  2d  do,  6;  <d  do.  8. 

Fat  Cattlb.— On  ^ay  and  Ora*a  after  on*  year  eM— Best  pair 
ew  4  yean  old,  $90;  2d  do,  12;  3d  do,  8.  Best  single  ox  orer  4 
years,  10;  2d  do,  6;  Sd  do,  4  Best  eow  OTer  four  yean.  10;  2d  do. 
6:  3d  do,  4.  Best  pair  Ikt  steers,  4  yean  or  under,  12;  2d  do.  8; 
8d  do,  6.  Best  single  steer,  4  yean  or  under,  8;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do. 
Trans.  Best  heilinr,  4  yean  or  under,  spayed  or  not  8;  2d  do,  3; 
8d  do.  Trans. 

Applicants  for  premiums  on  fat  cattle,  must  famish  particular 
statements  of  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  kind,  quantity,  and  cost 
of  food,  and  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  fattening ;  and 
those  offered  as  gnas  fed,  most  haTC  with  them  the  affldaTit  of  the 
breeder,  that  they  haTC  been  fed  on  grass  aQd  hay  alone,  since  one 
year  old.  otherwise  ^\uj  will  be  exeiaded  Animals  exhibited  in 
pain  eaa  Bot  compete  for  single  premiums. 

FoBxaojf  Cattlb.— Best  Short  Horn  bull.  2  yean  or  orer.  Diploma 
and  $16;  best  heifer  or  oow,  2  yean  or  over,  Dip.  and  16.  Best 
Devon  boll,  2  yean  or  orer.  Dip.  and  16;  best  heifer  or  oow,  2  years 
or  OTer,  Dip.  and  16.  Best  Hereford  bull,  2  yean  or  oTer,  Dip. 
and  16;  beat  heifor  or  cow,  2  yean  or  oTer,  Dip.  and  16  Best 
Ayxshin  buO,  2  yean  or  orer.  Dip.  and  16;  best  heifer  or  cow 
Dip.aad  15. 

HDRSB8. 

Fob  au.  wobk.— Best  stallion  OTer  4  yean  old,  $25;  2d  do,  15; 
8d  dOb  6;  4th  do,  Youatt.  Best  brood  mare,  (with  foal  at  her  foot,) 
26;  Sd  do>  U;  8d  do,  6;  4th  do,  Youatt. 


Dbaught.— Best  stallion  OTer  4  yean  old,  $25;  2d^o,  J6;  8d  do, 
6;  4th  do,  Youatt.  Best  brood  mare,  (with  foal  at  her  foot)  25: 
2d  do.  16;  3d  do.  6;  4th  do,  Yonatt. 

Thorovoh  brbd.— Bei-t  stallion  over  4  jean  old.  $25;  2d  do.  16; 
dd  do.  6;  4th  do.  Youatt.  Best  brood  mare,  (with  foal  at  her  foot) 
26:  2d  do,  16;  3d  do,  5;  4th  do,  Youatt 

in  order  to  compete  in  this  class  pedlgfeermaiit  be  pioduced, 
showing  the  parity  of  blood  of  the  animald  exhibited.  None 
otben  will  be  allowed  to  eoippete,  and  the  judges  are  required  to 
rvjeet  any  homo  with  which  there  is  not  furnished  a  complete 
pedigree  on  the  side  of  dam^nd  sire. 

Thrrr  trar^  old  Staulio!C9  AifD  MAREt.~>Best  stallion.  $20;  2d 
do,  10;  3d  do,  Youatt;  4th  ifo,  Trans'.  Best  mare,  20;  2d  do,  10; 
8d  do,  Youatt;  4th  do,  Trans. 

Two  TRARS  OLD  Stallions  a.td  Marks.— Best  stallion,  $15;  2d  do, 
Youatt;  3d  do.  Trans.    Best  mare,  15;  2d  do,  Yonatt;  3d  do.  Tr. 

OiTE  TSAR  OLD  CoLTs.— Bcst  staliion,  $10;  2d  do,  Youatt;  8d  do, 
Tnns.    Best  man,  10;  2d  do,  Youatt;  3d  do.  Trans. 

Matcmrd  Horsrs.— /\}r  the  Carritge  or  Rood  — Best  pair  of 
matched  horses,  Dip.  and  $16;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do,  Youatt.  For 
Drought  or  Farm— Best  pair,  Dip.  aUd  15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do,  Youatt. 
Best  10  pair  farm  horses,  flrorn  any  one  county,  to  be  owned  by 
exhibitors,  and  in  use  on  fkrm',  25  (No  team  competing  singly 
can  compete  in  this  class.^ 

OEU>n«os.— Best  geldluffy  Dfp.  and  $10;  2d  do,  8;  8d  do,  6:  4th 
do,  Youatt.  Best  mare,  Dip.  and  10;  2d  do.  8;  3d  do,  6;  '4th  do, 
Yodatt. 

FoBBioif  HoHSBs.— Best  blood  stallion,  orer  four  years.  Dip.  and 
$10;  best  brood  mare,  OTer  four  yean.  Dip.  and  10.  Best  stallion, 
horse  of  all  work.  OTer  four  years.  Dip.  and  10;  best  brood  mare, 
orer  four  years.  Dip.  and  10.  Best  stallion,  draught  do.  OTor  four 
years,  Dip.  and  10;  best  brood  man,  over  four  years,  Dip.  and  10. 

8HBBP. 

LoNO  WooLKD.— Best  back  OTer  2  years,  $10:  2d  do.  8;  3d  do,  6. 
Best  buck  2  yean  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8;.. 3d  do.  6.  Best  pen  ^tc 
ewes,  OTer  2  years,  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  5.  Best  pen  6  ewes,  2  yean 
or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do^  6.  Best  pen  6  buck  lambs,  8;  2d  do. 
3  and  MorreU's  Shepheid.  B*^i  pen  6  ewe  lambs,  8;  2d  do.  3  and 
MorrelPs  Shepherd. 

MfDOLR  Woolbd.— Best  buck  OTer  2  years,  $10:  2d  do.  8;  3d  do, 
6.  Best  bock  2  yean  or  under.  10;  2d  do.  8;  3<1  do.  5.  Best  pen  6 
ewes,  OTer  2  yean,  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  5.  Best  pen  5  ewes, 2  yean 
or  under,  10:  2d  do,  8;  3d  do.  6.  Best  pen  5  buck  lambs,  8;  2d  do. 
3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  pen  6  ewe  lambs,  8;  2d  do,  3  and 
Morrcirs  Shepherd. 

This  class  includes  South  Downs,  Norfolk,  Dorset,  NatWe,  ko. 

Mbrikoi.— (The  sheep  must  be  shorn  during  the  season,  and  the 
sample  of  fleece  exhibited.)  Best  buck  oTcr  2  yean,  $10;  2d  do, 
8;  3d  do,  6.  Best  buck  2  yean  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  6. 
Best  pen  6  ewes.  OTor  two  years.  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  6.  Best  pen 
6  ewes,  8  yean  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8:  3d  do/6.  Best  pen  5  buck 
lambs^  8j  2d  do,  3  and  Morrell^s  Shepnerd.  Best  pen  6  ewe  lambs, 
8;  2d  do,  8  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  samples  of  wocl,  not 
IcH  than  10  fleeces,  SilTcr  Medal. 

SAzo-ts. — (Tha  sheep  must  be  shorn  during  the  season,  and 
sample  of  fleece  exhibited. )  Best  buck  OTer  two  yoan,  $10;  2d  do, 
8;  3d  do,  6.  Best  buck  2  yean  or  under,  10;  2U  do,  8;  3d  do.  6. 
Best  pen  6  ewes,  OTer  2  years,  10;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  6.  Best  pen  6 
ewes,  2  yean  or  under,  lO;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  6.  Btrst  pen  6  buck 
lambs,  8;  2d  do.  8  and  MorrelPs  Shepherd.  Beit  pen  5  ewe  lambs, 
8;  2d  do,  3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Best  samples  of  wool,  not 
less  than  10  fleeces,  SilTer  Medal. 

Samples  of  each  fleece  prepared  for  ethibitlon,  mufit  be  deponl- 
ted  with  the  Seentary  of  the  Society,  to  be  nnserred  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Museum,  in  Merino,  Saxon,  and  Cross  Breed  olasses  of 
Sheep. 

Cross  Bbbcd  Sheep.— (Sl^eep  to  be  shorn  during  the  season,  and 
sample  of  fleece  exhibited.)  Best  buck  OTer  2  years,  $10;  2d  do, 
8;  3d  do,  6.  Best  buck  2  yoa»  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8:  3d  do,  6. 
Best  pen  6  ewes,  OTer  2  yean,  10;  2d  do,  8;  8a  do,  5.  Best  pen  6 
ewes.  2  yean  or  under,  10;  2d  do,  8:  3d  do.  6.  Best  pen  6  buck 
lambs,  8;  2d  do.  3  and  Morrell's  Shepnerd.  Best  pen  6  ewe  lamba, 
8;  2d  d  >,  3  and  Morreirs  Shepherd. 

Fat  SnzKr.—Long  FToe/ed— Best  fat  iheep.  OTor  2  years,  $6;  2d 
do,  8;  3d  do,  Mornll's  Shepherd.  Best  fat  ^heep.  2  yean  or  under, 
6;  2d  do,  3;  3d  do,  Morrell's  Shepherd.  Middle  fVoaUd^Bett  fat 
Bheep,  OTer  two  yean,  5;  2d  do,*  3;  8d  do,  Morrell's  Shepherd. 
Best  fat  sheep,  two  years  or  under,  6;  2d  do,  3;  3d  do,  Mornll's 
fihepherd. 

Statements  requind  as  to  the  manner  of  feeding,  as  for  fat  cattle. 

FoRKioiff  Btiw.Kr.—  r.ong  Wooled—Beat  buck.  $10;  best  pen  Ato 
^wes,  10.  MiddU  FTeeied— Best  buck.  10:  beet  pen  Ato  ewes,  10. 
Mmnes— Best  buck,  10;  best  pen  6  ewes,  10.  Saxon*— html  buok, 
10;  best  pen  Ato  ewes,  10. 

8HBPHBRD*S   DOG. 
Best  shepherd's  dog,  $6;  2d  do,  MorroU's  Shepherd. 
ETidence  to  be  furnished  of  the  thorough  Iridning  of  the  dog, 
otherwise  no  pnmlum  can  be  awarded. 

SWINE. 
Best  boar,  oTer  2  years  old,  $10;  2d  do,  6.  Beft  boar  1  year  old, 
10;  2d  do.  0.  Bes&boar  6  months  and  under  1  year.  8;  2d  do,  8; 
Best  breeding  sow«  oTer  1^.  years,  10;  2d  do,  6.  Best  brtedlng  sow 
1  year  old,  10;  2d  do.  b.  B^st  sow  6  months  and  under  1  year,  8; 
2d  do.  3.  Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  6,  under  ten  munths,  10; 
2d  do,  6. 

(Qpnptuded  in  onr  next.) 
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THK  GENESEE  FARMER. 


FABznraorB  iMraoTBD  batb. 


Em.  Gbs.  FiBMBB!— Having;  procured  ao  interest 
in  "  PnrkinKin'B  ImproTeuieDt  in  hanging  and  opera- 
ting Gnteb,"  for  the  um  of  taj  farm,  and  finding  tliem 
far  Buperiur  to  any  gate  1  have  ever  uwd  or  seen, 
■Dd  finding  them  thus  pronounced  by  numerouB 
oUiers,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  attended  with 
benefit  to  ray  fellow  farmera  and  all  others  who  are 
freeholders,  and  consequently  gate  users,  to  Introduce 
tliera  through  your  widely  circulated  and  valuable 
journal.  Their  Eimplicity,  cheapness,  conveaience, 
and  safety,  alao  that  they  may  be  used  as  well  in 
winter  as  summer  aud  never  sag,  being  among  their 
moet  prominent  features  of  superiority.  They  may 
be  made  of  either  slsu  or  pickets,  nearly  in  the  same 
manlier  in  many  respects  as  nur  common  gates, 
except  that  no  frame-work  is  required,  slats  oeing 
used  inattad  of  morticed  scantling.  The  posts 
are  split  down  with  a  san-,  (either  at  the  mill  or  by 
iund,)  and  a  tonrue  taken  oyt  the  thickness  uf  the 
gate,  or  enough  uiicker  to  admit  of  the  gate's  work- 
ing freely  in  the  apace,  and  hung  at  the  bottom  by 
■imply  paaaing  through  both  gate  and  post  a  single 
wooden  pin.  After  the  posts  sre  set,  (which  is 
usually  Oone  until  the  gxte  is  ettached,)  they 
sawed  asunder  in  the  middle  and  roll  over  each  way, 
having  previously  prepared  slals  in  the  middle, 
order  to  make  two  gates  of  it  A  small  short  poet 
placed  in  tlie  middle,  with  a  notch  cut  in  it  to  rpcei' 
and  steady  the  gates  when  shut ;  also,  a  small  slide 
is  attached,  to  pass  through  both  parts  and  fasten 
tbem  so  firmly  that  no  animal,  however  sagacious, 
can  open  ttiem.  Thus  we  save  the  ejipense  ofhinges, 
(not  a  small  item  in  hanging  a"  doxen  gales,)  save 
half  the  expense  in  making,  and  some  expense  in 
material ;  beside^  any  common  farmer  can  make 
and  hang  his  own  gates  without  the  aid  of  a  machi 
and  have  a  gate  that  can  never  sag,  (the  pest  of 
hinge  gates  ;)  also,  it  can  be  used  tne  year  round, 
never  Ming  obstructed  by  snow,  as  in  case  of  a  very 
heavy  fall  the  gate  may  be  raised  by  raising  the  pin, 
thus  raising  the  gate  to  a  level  with  the  snow. 

Your  readers  will  readily  see  that  these  gated  are 
operated  quicker,  as  a  person  can  eland  by  their  side 
and  throw  them  both  over  at  once  with  one  finger  of 
each  hand,  and  they  will  remain  open  without  fasten- 
ing while  the  team  passes  through,  which  may  be 
held  by  the  bit  while  opening  and  the  reins  while 
abutting,  the  operator  having  to  step  but  one  pace 
■iter  shutting  one  to  resch  tbe  other,  which  may  bo 
thrown  carelessly  together  witli  no  fear  of  their 
breaking  or  splitting  when  made  of  common  )  inch 

Cine,  spruce,  or  hemlock  lumber.  They  never  can 
low  open  to  expose  crops  ;  they  work  as  well  on 
uneven  ground  as  anywhere ;  and  if  the  posu  are 


hoven  by  the  froit  sidewiso,  they  are  operated  ne&r ly 
aa  well.    The  fence,  if  board,  is  nailed  to  the  same     | 
posts,  reqniring  no  extra  ones.    They  may  extend    < 
iiigber  than  t&  gates,  If  desired,  and  be  ca{>ped  by 
splitting  the  cap  the  same  as  the  posts,  and  the  gates 
made  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  of  picket!^  or  may      I 
be  made  of  the  coarsest  material,  with  planksor  riaba     * 
pinned  together  at  the  bottom  for  posts,  at  an  expense     ' 
(without  PpBts)  of  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two     ' 
dollars.     They  are  equally  convenient  for  small  as     ' 
large  gates,  a  small  spring  or  snap  being  attached  to     ! 
the  post  to  hold  the  gate  down.  , 

Persons  who  have  not  seen  a  full  sized  gat^  may 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  too  neavy  for     i 
mmon  use,  which,  however,  is  a  mistake,  aa  a  child     , 
ho  can  by  no  possibility  carry  round  or  open  one- 
half  of  our  common  farm  gates,  can  open  a  sufficient- 
ly heavy  one  for  common  purposes,  the  lilting  beii%    < 
equal  to  8  lbs,  3  oz.  at  the  starting  point,  on  tbe 
gate  I  use,   and  becoming  lighter  every  inch  it  is 
raised.    If  desired,  however,  a  pulley  may  be  attached    ' 
by  placing  the  roller  near  the  top  of  the  post,  fasten- 
ing one  end  of  the  string  to  the  inside  aorner  of  the 
gate,  and  the  other  enn  to  a  weight  which  paaees 
down  the  back  side  of  the  post,  ih  a  casing  or  opeu, 
as  preferred.    G.  H.  Limbbrtoh.— WaimnUe,  A". 
¥.,  Fet's,  1651. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  continue  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  gales  ;  but 
we  have  seen  so  many  improved  gatei  that  were  in- 
ferior to  the  old  swing  gale,  well  made  and  kuag, 
that  we  should  prefer  having  them  well  tested  before 
recommending. 

A  aOOD  WATI7S   OOW. 

MBseas.  Editom  : — Through  tbe  medlnm  of  your 
paper  we  find  many  of  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  boasting  of  the  fine  qualities  of  their  stock 
— their  "Short  Horned  Durhams,"  their  "Devon- 
shires,"  or  some  other  "blood" — as  far  superior  to 
any  other  for  workers  or  milkers.  All  I  have  to  say 
through  the  same  medium,  is  that  I  have  a  JVattee 
semi  coir  which  I  wish  to  class  with  their  number 
one  "  bloods,"  as  a  milker.  Let  those  that  have  any 
better  speak  out.  From  my  cow,  in  just  ten  months, 
commencing  March  10th,  1950,  was  made  397)  lbs. 
of  good  weil-worked  butter,  besides  one  churning  of 
about  four  pounds  from  which  we  were  unable  to  make 
butter ;  also  furnishing  milk  for  my  family,  aver- 
aging about  four  persons,  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Her  keeping  was  besldea  good  hay  or  pa*- 
ture,  four  quarts  uf  wheat  bran  per  day.  Wibuui 
Paaar.— J^rmcc,  OUo,  Fc6.,  ISSl. 


,    1851. 
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arswtkT'a  p*triit  «tonp 


STBWABT'S   PATBHT    STUMP    KAOBIHB. 

HivuiB  been  requestad  to  give  ■  plan  of  k  stump 
mtchine,  to  be  operated  by  *  horae,  we  present  the 
above,  whicb  ii  vary  highly  recommended  in  the 
eutern  agricultural  papers.  Never  havinfr  seen  the 
machine  in  operation,  we  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  the  New  England  Farmer  : 

"Tbis  machine  is  not  only  used  for  pulling  stumps, 
but  it  is  applicable  to  moving  buildings,  rocks,  kc. 
It  pocseuea  great  power  and  ma;  be  vrorked  with 
etao  aod  coDveDioDce. 

A  strong  chain  is  put  around  the  root  of  the  stump 
to  be  removed,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  on 
the  left.  This  chain  paste*  over  Atari,  or  strong 
timbvia  so  placed  aa  to  eive  the  power  at  the  stump 
an  upward  direciion.  In  many  cases  this  part  may 
be  aispcnsed  with,  and  the  chain  pass  over  the 
The  chain  continues  onward  to  the  lever, 
i  which  the  horse  is  attached.  This 
lever  is  faateeed  te  a  ordinary  stump.  When  the 
faorse  hat  passed  on,  according  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, the  length  of  the  lever,  he  is  turned  in  the 
other  direction,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  outer  chain 
is  dropped  aod  the  inner  chain  is  hooked  ioto  the 
leading  chain,  and  the  horse  passes  on  to  the  extent 
of  the  lever  io  the  other  direction. 

A  pair  of  oxen  may  be  used,  if  more  convenient. 
When  atumpa  are  thick,  a  large  number  may  be 
pulled  without  removing  the  leverfrom  the  stationary 
'■tump.  It  is  said  that  the  largest  stumps  may  be 
easily  eitracted  with  this  machine.  A  pair  of  horses 
or  oxen  is  a  sufficient  team  to  take  it  from  place  to 
place,  and  three  men  are  sufficient  to  manage  it  in 
the  harvest  work.  The  removal  df  100  stumps  is 
considered  a  day's  work. 

Macbines  and  patent  rights  are  ofltred  for  sale. 
A-'jjrrfa,  WilUam  W.  Willi*,  or  Jsmet  Kilbnm, 
f.'nr.gc,  Hb«s.  Reference  is  made  to  the  following 
eentlemen; — Alvah  Crocker,  Esq.,  Fitchburg,  for- 
merly President  of  Vermont  and  Msss.  Railroad  ;  S. 
F.  Johnson,  engineer  of  Troy  and  Greenfield  Rail- 
mad  ;  Gilmore  k  Carpenter,  Boston,  railroad  con- 
tntcKTi ;  Boody,  Dillon,  k  Co.,  Springfield,  railroad 
contractors." 


RsMEDT  roK  LdosBnBss  or  Bcouks  in  C^t-vBt. 
Make  a  tea,  of  equal  portions  of  white  wkk,  beech, 
and  slippery-elm  bark,  and  give  in  moderate  doses, 
twic«  a  day. — Colt. 


wsBAT  KAisnra  ahd  wooi.  qiiowiits. 

It  has  been  said  (bow  truthrnlly  we  will  not  argue) 
that  the  American  nation  is  a  nation  of  gold  hunters 
and  gold  worshippers — that  they  pay  a  ready  homage 
at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  and  are  last  to  leave  her 
devoted  altars.  That  they  are  highly  impulsive,  im- 
patient, and  restless  for  gala,  and  contrast  strangely 
with  the  sober,  patient,  and  reflective  German,  is  ob- 
dy  apparent.  Acquisitiveneas  is  a  striking  fea- 
in  their  national  character,  and  is  often  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  the  very  object  in  view.  The  truth 
of  thie  may  be  teen  parUcularly  among  agriculturists 
in  grain  growing  districts.  They  are  like  the  eel- 
fiah  child  wlio  strives  to  grasp  in  his  tiny  hand  a 
treble  portion  of  nuts  or  fruit,  and  loses  his  hold  and 
finds  himself  without  any.  A  most  suicidal  policy 
is  puraued  by  the  majority  of  farmers  in  the  grain  rais- 
ing sections  of  our  country.  Eager  for  gain,  and 
unwilling  to  pay  out,  they  go  on  from  year  to  year 
cropping  and  carrying  o^  without  restorlDg  Hoitable 
fertilizers,  until,  ere  they  are  aware,  their  farms  are 
Impoverished  and  stinted  crops  and  barren  soils  ue 
the  certain  resulta. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  average  pro- 
duct of  wheat  per  acre  throughont  the  Empire  BtatO) 
14  bushels  ;  oats,  96  ;  barley,  11  ;  rye^9)  ;  and 
in  corn,  !16.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State, 
5,000,000,  or  over  one  quarter  of  all  in  the  Uni- 
ted Butes.  They  yIeUed  3)  lbs.  of  wool  per  bead. 
Had  these  sheep  been  of  the  Spanish  Merino  breed, 
and  well  kept,  they  might  have  yielded  3  lbs  more 
per  head,  which,  at  30  cts.  per  lb.,  would  have  added 
to  the  amount  93,600,000,  a  very  pretty  item  to 
divided  between  the  wool  growers  of  the  Stite,  but  a 
serious  drawback  on  their  gains.  The  wheat  and 
corn  crop  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  doubled. 
The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  New  York 
in  1847,  was  14,500,000  bushels.  Had  it  been 
doubled,  aa  it  could  have  been  on  a  less  number  of 
Bcrot,  over  914,000,000  of  dollara  might  have  been 
added  to  the  pockets  of  the  wheat  growers ;  and 
by  doubling  the  corn  crop,  which  was  16,000,000 
bushels,  an  additional  sum  of  98,000,000  might  have 
been  realized.  Of  the  pracUcability  of  this  I  have 
not  a  doubt. 

We  affirm  that  it  is  as  easy  to  obtain  30  bu.  of 
wheat,  or  CO  bu.  of  com  from  an  acre,  as  one-half 
that  amount ;  and  it  is  at  practicable  to  clip  SOO  lbs. 
of  wool  from  100  sheepi  as  300  lbs.,  and  this  from 
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the  same  cost  of  keeping.  It  has  been  found  that  on 
a  wheat  farna  of  ]  00  acres,  1 00  sheep  may  be  kept 
and  quite  as  much  wheat  raised  with,  as  without  the 
sheep.  There  is  no  manure  equal  to  sheep  manure 
for  the  production  of  wheat.  It  contains  certain 
properties  that  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  starchy  portions  of  the  berry  and  contributes 
greatly  to  tlie  growth  of  straw.  Wheat  raising  and 
wool  growing  should  be  united,  and  its  results  would 
be  seen  in  better  yields  of  wheat  and  in  the  constantly 
improving  condition  of  the  farm.  Let  no  more  land 
be  kept  under  the  plow  than  can  be  suitably  fertilized ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  sheep  manure  is  more 
valuable  than  all  otht;r  barn-yard  manures  for  the 
production  of  cereal  grains.  The  character  of  soils 
is  constantly  undergoing  a  change  by  cultivation, 
and  impovtrishment  is  the  certain  result  unless  it  is 
averted  by  the  skill  of  the  husbandnoan. 

Large  tracts  of  land  in  Virginia,  that  were  once 
fcrlilo  and  productive,  and  yielded  30,  60,  and  100 
fold  under  the  hand  of  the  cultivator,  have  long  ago 
been  abandoned  as  barren  and  desert,  wastes.  Of 
late  years  these  tracts  of  land  are  being  redeemed 
ifrom  the  dominion  of  the  wolf  and  other  wild  beasts, 
and  being  restored  and  made  available  by  sheep.  In 
time  these  lands  will  again  be  productive.  Many  of 
the  lands  in  Western  Vermont  were,  thirty  years 
since,  becoming  unproductive  and  barren,  but  their 
conversion  into  sheep  pastures  has  made  them  now 
more  highly  productive.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  farmers  in  the  grain  growing  districts  would 
plow  and  sow  one-half  the  number  of  acres  they  now 
do,  and  keep  double  the  number  of  sheep,  their  products 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  their  farms  in  10  years 
would  be  worth  a  third  more  and  capable  of  yielding 
returns  commensurate  with  the  labor  bestowed. 

One  advantage  of  combining  wool  growing  with 
wheat  raising  is,  that  the  farmer  has  a  crop  of  wool 
in  the  spring,  which  is  converted  into  cash  at  a  sea- 
Eon  when  money  is  often  scarce  and  obtained  at  high 
rates  ;  and  further,  his  wool  crop'  never  fails  him, 
while  often  his  wheat  crop  is  blasted.  The  same 
land  will  yield  a  crop  of  wool  and  lambs  every  year, 
while  it  takes  two  years  to  obtain  a  single  crop  of 
wheat.  Tliese  two  great  leading  branches  of  indus- 
trial pursuit  should  go  hand  in  hand,  there  being  a 
mutual  benefit  resulting  from  each  to  the  other.  It 
is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that 
the  wool  interest  must  necessarily  form  the  great 
leading  business  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 
There  is  now  an  actual  scarcity  of  wool  throughout 
the  wool-cTowing  districts  of  the  whole  world.  Pre- 
vious to  the  last  clip^  it  was  all  worked  up,  and  it  is 
believed  that  before  the  next  clip  many  factories  will 
run  on  short  time  for  want  of  stock.  There  is  raised 
in  the  United  States,  75,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
annually  consumed  over  140,000^000  lbs — showing 
that  we  raise  only  about  one-half  of  what  we  demand 
for  home  consumption.  About  three -fourths  of  this 
amount  is  imported  in  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
balance  in  wool.  We  make  these  statements  to 
show  that  Uiere  is  little  danger  of  over-doing  the 
business  of  wool-growing.  So  long  as  there  are 
25,000,000  of  people  in  Great  Britain  that  do  not  own 
oiiO  foot  of  God's  creation,  and  are  under  such  op- 
pression that  during  the  late  famine  there  perished 
over  116,000  in  a  country  having  a  population  of  only 
30,000,000,  and  yet  according  to  their  best  authori- 
ties it  is  capable  of  sustaining  in  high  comfort  a  pop- 
ulation of  180,000,000.    The  39,000  landlords  that 


own  nearly  the  entire  landed  property  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  are,  by  their  oppressions,  fast 
driving  their  half-clad  and  famished  millions  to  our 
shores.     These  must  be  clothed  and  fed. 

Aside  from  the  foreign  emigration,  judging  from  the 
past,  our  population  in  1875  will  number  40,003,000, 
and  in  1900  it  will  count  80,000,000.  It  now  takes 
(allowing  sheep  to  yield  3  lbs.  per  head)  50,000,000 
of  sheep  to  supply  our  present  demands,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  present  century,  it  would  require  the  pro- 
ducts of  200,000,000  sheep  to  clothe  the  inhabitants. 
To  return  to  our  first  position,  we  say  take  away  no 
more  than  you  restore  to  your  plow  lands,  and  if  yon 
do  not  care  ta  purchase  plaster,  salt,  guano^  or  other 
fertilizers,  then  put  on  a  flock  of  gowt  sheep,  which 
are  sure  to  enrich  both  your  farms  and  your  pockets. 
S.  B.  RocKWRLL. — Cornwall^  Vu^  FA^  1851. 
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WIRE- WORMS. 


Messrs.  Enrroas  : — The  writer  under  the  signature 
of  S.  R.,'Mendon,  N.  Y.,  states  his  experience,  and 
asks  for  some  information  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  wire-worm.  In  reply  to  S.  R., 
I  will  state  a  case  —  my  own  experience  —  if  you 
deem  it  worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  paper. 

Five  years  ago  last  fall,  I  turned  six  acres  of 
sward  which  had  lain  to  meadow  about  eighteen 
years.  Said  I  to  myself,  as  I  rolled  the  sod  over,  *^  I 
shall  beat  the  nation  in  the  com  business  next  year^- 
— the  land  was  so  rich — ^so  nice.  Well,  I  planted  in 
good  season  the  next  spring.  When  I  hoed  it  the 
first  time,  the  corn  looked  fine  ;  but  before  we  had 
finished  the  second  hoeing,  one-half  of  the  piece  was 
destroyed  by  the  red-jackets.  I  tried  some  experi- 
ments to  kill  them,  but  all  proved  useless.  I  then 
plowed  up  the  corn,  and  found  that  the  ground  was 
full  of  worms.  I  raised  nothing  on  the  land  that 
year.  I  plowed  it  again  in  the  fall ;  plowed  again 
and  planted  in  the  spring,  and  cultivated  the  land 
thoroughly.  I  had  half  a  crop  that  season.  I  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  the  next  season,  and  the  third 
year  the  worms  troubled  but  little.  I  have  falUpk>wed 
every  year  since,  and  cropped  it  to  barley,  and  the 
worm  has  disappeared.  My  barley  has  yielded  35 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  result  of  my  experience 
is  this,  (in  more  than  one>  instance  :)  If  you  put 
three  hoed  crops  in  succession  on  your  land  idSected 
with  the  wire- worm,  and  fall-plow  it  thoroughly, 
you  will  use  them  up.  He  that  is  an  anbeliever  may 
Uy  it.    Elihd  Parrt. —  Van  Bnrent  A*.  F.,  1851. 


w 
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Rbmbdt  for  Roup  in  Fowls. — Meatrs,  Ediiort : 
Having  noticed  a  letter  from  R.  H.  Fostrr,  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Farmer,  asking  you  a  few  ques- 
tions respecting  a  certain  disease  in  poultry,  with 
which  his  neighbors'  fowls  have  been  trembled,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  of  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  the  same  disease,  which  I  called  the 
roup.  Last  fall  I  purchased  a  pair  of  fowls  of  one 
of  my  neighbors,  which  showed  symptoms  of  dis- 
easey  which  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Fostbr  speaks  of. 
It  soon  went  through  my  flock  of  twenty  fowls,  and 
for  some  time  seemed  incurable  ;  but  as  a  last  resort, 
I  mixed  with  about  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
table-spoonful  of  finely  pulverized  sage,  one  of  rue, 
and  one  of  soot,  and  gave  each  fowl  a  pill  of  this, 
about  the  size  of  a  cranberry,  once  a  day  for  three  or 
four  days  ;  and  within  two  weeks  they  had  all  recov- 
ered.   L.  RoeKRS. —  WiUowwde^   Jv.  F.,  1851. 
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OALLOWAT   OATTLH. 

Tbk  G>llowB.y  Polled  Cattle  we  once  much  admired 
ta  we  nw  toem  exhibited  in  the  Smithfield  Show, 
iDdeed,  tfaej  appeared  to  have  mora  sdmimv  than 
•ny  other  breed.  Tha  favorite  color  is  black;  and  it 
IB  stated  that  the  d&rkineM  of  color  indicalea  hardi- 
DBW  of  conititutioQ.  The  followin|r  deacrlplion  is 
by  Uaatih,  the  celebrated  Eoglish  author : 


FAT  «uxowAT  ox. 

<•  The  Kni-witd  cattle  of  CbaleUeranlt  Park,  in 
lAoarkahiny  the  deeeaBdanti  of  an  ancient  race,  are 
moetlj,  if  not  alwaya  polled  ;  and  probaUj  the  pres- 
ent polled  black  cattle  of  Gallovay  nay  be  derived 
fiwn  the  same  anceatry. 

"  Fonnerly,  few  polled  cattle  were  to  be  seen  in 
diie  dirtriet  of  Scotland  ;  bnt  within  the  last  century 
the  breed  hu  graulj  prevailed,  and  It  is  highly  val- 
«ed.     Oceasiooallj,  cattle  make  their  appevnuice 
with  very  minuta  or  radiiaeBtAry  horns,  attached, 
however,  (o  the  Aia  merely,  and  lot  sheathing  a 
bony  core,  indications  of  a  t^indfliiej 
to  the  acquisition  of  theae  natnnU 
weapons  ;  and  were  the  point  to  be 
followed   op  by  the   breeder,   these 
mieht  be  eoon  restored.    The  breed- 
eCflioweveT,  is  intercaled  in  keepinf 
his  polled  Gtallowaye  pure  ;  they  are 
in  great  request  by  the  graiier,  they 
•re  of  considerable  size,  fatten  reaJ- 
Uy,  acGumulatinr  flesh  ou  the  beet 
ntrte ;  they  are  lees' wild  than  the 
bomed  black  cattle,  and  lesn  quar- 
relsome, and  under  certAin  circum-  | 
stances,  as  on  nhip-board,  may  be    ' 
pecked  sooaewhat  closer  than  the 

"A  well-bred  Galloway  ox  is  of    i 
admirable  fom;   all    is  close  And   \ 
CompMCt ;  the  barrel  is  rounded  and 
ribbed  home  to  the  hip-bones ;-  the 
chest  Is  deep,  the  shoulders  tifck  and 
broad ;   the  neck  short  and  thick ; 


the  bead  clean ;  the  beck  straight  and  broad ;  the 
limbs  short,  bat  extremely  muscmar  ;  the  skin  mod- 
erate, but  mellow,  and  well  covered  with  long  soft 
hair, — that  on  the  ears,  which  are  large^  is  peculiarly 
rough  and  lour. 

"  In  the  bull,  the  head  is  heavy,  the  neck  thick, 

and  boldly  erected  above ;  the  front*!  crest  or  ridre 

is  elevated  and  covered  with  km  hair ;    and  Oe 

general  form  is  robust,  with  great  Septbi  of  chest  and 

roundness  of  barrel. 

"The  cow  is  mtich  lighter,  but 
yet  presents  those  points  which 
attract  the  regard  of  tha  gr«zier. 
As  a  miiker  she  is  inferior ;  for 
though  her  milk  is  rich,  it  is  de- 
ficient in  quantity,  and  on  the 
average  will  not  amount  to  more 
I    than  six  or  eight  quarte  per  day, 
I    during  the  summer  months,  afwr 
which  it  TApidly  diminishes.  — 
.   This   inferiority,   as   it   reapecta 
milk,  ia  of  little  importance  to 
the  Galloway  farmer,   hia  chief 
pursuit  being  the  rearing  of  graz- 
ing  stock ;    consequently,    aa  a 
rule,   he  never  kills  hia   calve^ 
but  looks  to  profit  from  them  at  a 
future  day.    These  are  generally 
dropped  at  the  latter  part  of  win- 
ter, or  very  early  in  spring,  and 
are  penaitted  access  to  the  mother 
at  certain  times  daily,  as  long  as 
she  eominuea  in  milk.     For  the    ' 
first  five  months  the  dairy-maid 
and  the  calf^  morning  and  eve-    , 
nin^  divide  the  contents  of  the 
udder    pretty    equally    between 
them ;  after  this  period,  when  the  calf  begina  to 
gtKze^  its  allowance  Is  diminished,  till,  the  cow  dry- 
ing, this  supply  is  of  course  stopped  altogether. 
During  tlie  winter  the  young  animal  is  housed  at 
night,  and  fAI  upon  hay,  tamipe,  and  potatoes,  with 
a  liberal  hand. 

"Of  the  calves  bre<^  a  few  of  the  moat  promising 
females  only  are  reserved  as  breeders, — the  other  fe- 
malea  are  rendered  sterile.  Heifers  in  this  condition 
fattan  with  great  rapidity,  arrive  ve^  early  at  matu- 
rity,  and  their  meat  ia  deemed  peculisirly  delicate." 


\ 
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MKSflRf.  Editors  :--»There  are  in  this  vicinity  several  beds 
of  marL  Some  of  the  beds  are  found  in  tbe  banks  of  the 
£Ik  Creek,  and  other*  deposited  in  boggy  wet  bnd.  I  have 
one  of  the  latter  upon  my  land.  There  are  no  persons  in 
this  re^on  who  understand  its  value  or  use,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain.  You  would  confer  a  favor  upon  several  of  your 
subscribers  in  this  place,  by  informing  us  through  your  pa- 
per, what  is  the  comparaiive  value  of  marl  as  a  manure. 
Upon  what  kind  of  lands  is  it  most  useful  7  At  what  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  in  what  manner  and  quantity  should  it 
be  used.    A  Subscriber. — Girard,  Pa.j  Fe6'y,  1851. 

Your  marl  ia  doubtless  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
Such  deposits  are  not  un»3mmon  in  Cattaraugus  and  other 
counties  in  Western  New  York  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
These  are  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  lime  from  lime- 
water,  just  as  a  crust  forms  on  the  bottom  and  sides  and  in 
the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  When  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  which  acid  holds  the 
calcareous  salt  in  solution,  down  fitlls  tbe  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  an  impalpable  white  powder.  Sometimes  the  particles 
are  cemented  together.  Spread  this  freely  over  a  few  rods 
in  difierent  fields,  and  watch  the  result.  Sometimes  it  does 
much  good,  and  in  other  coses  none  at  all.  If  the  soil  eon- 
tains  lime  enough,  adding  more  can  have  no  efiect ;  or,  if 
the  soil  lack  other  indispensable  elements  of  crops,  then 
lime  alone  can  not  give  an  increase  of  grass  or  grain.  Marl 
should  be  dug  and  lie  for  months  in  small  heaps  exposed  to 
the  air.  In  this  way,  if  it  contains  sulphur,  salts  of  iron,  or 
alumina,  as  ii  often  does,  gypsum  ia  formed,  which  ia  worth 
fur  more  than  pure  lime  on  most  farms. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  wish  to  make  some  inquiry  of  you  or 
some  of  your  numerous  correspondcnu,  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  plaster  to  wheat  and  grass  ;  at  what  time  it 
should  be  applied ;  about  how  much  to  Che  acre  ;  wliat  kind 
of  soil  it  does  the  best  on  ;  whether  it  would  pay  cost  to 
have  it  shipped  from  Cleveland  about  6fty-five  miles  up  the 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad-;  and  how  much  of  it 
ouffht  to  be  a  bushel  or  barrel  at  Cleveland.  There  is  very 
little  used  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  and  we  yoAig  farmers  here 
are  ignorant  of  its  use  and  its  worth.  M.  A.  Hall.— i2i»- 
leyviUe,  Ohio,  Feb*y,  1851. 

A  bujhel  of  plaster  will  weigh  not  fiir  from  100  pounds, 
which  is  about  the  usual  quantity  sown  upon  an  acre. 
April  is  a  good  season  to  sow  it  brood-cast  over  wheat,  clo- 
ver, postures,  and  meadows.  Where  the  article  is  high,  by 
reason  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  many  use  only  fh)m  50 
to  60  lbs.  per  acre.  In  applying  it  to  com  and  potatoes,  one 
bushel  of  plaster  should  be  mixed  with  two  of  unleached 
ashes,  and  a  small  handful  put  upon  each  hill,  taking  care 
to  spread  the  fertilizer  a  litUe  over  the  ground.  M^ike  the 
application  just  afker  the  first  weeding  or  hoeing.  Peas  and 
beans  contain  a  good  deal  of  sulphur,  which  plaster  supplies 
where  needed. 


PEAT. 

Mkssbb.  Editors  :— Can  you  inform  me,  through  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer,  respeclinff  the  mode  of  converting  peat  into 
fuel ;  or  where  an  establishment  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
where  I  can  learn  ite  comparative  value,  cost  of  manufacture! 
&c.  7  In  looking  over  the  back  volumes  of  the  Farmer.  I 
find  It  inumated  that  the  business  is  briskly  carried  on  in 
vanous  parta  of  the  northern  States  ;  but  I  find  nothing  defi- 
nite.    A  CoffRECTicuT  Subscriber.— /"c^'y,  1851. 

We  question  whether  peat  is  used  as  fuel  to  any  extent  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  on  establishment  near  Port- 
land, Maine,  for  charring  peat  to  use  the  cool  in  the  manu- 
fkcture  of  nightsoil,  which  we  believe  is  after  the  plan 
invented  by  Mr.  Roobrs,  of  lielond.    It  ia  soid  to  opeimte 


well  both  in  Ireland  and  Maine.  Peot  may  be  dried  and 
burnt  to  coal  or  coke  in  cast  iron  furnaces,  or  large  stone  or 
briok  kilns.  Coal  is  itoelf  a  fertilizer,  and  a  mo4t  powerful 
deodorizer.  We  will  learn  more  about  ita  preparation  ( w  hich 
we  have  seen  described  in  English  agricultural  journals,) 
and  publish  the  information. 

Eos.  Gxr.  Farmer  : — I  wish  to  improve  my  stock  of  cattle, 
and  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best  kind— the  Short-horaed 
Durham,  or  Devon  7  Let  me  have  your  opinion  in  the  next 
number.    S.  Johvs. — Poiftt  Comfort,  Feby,  1851.- 

Our  opinion  is,  that  both  raees  ere  good  iat  particnter  pur- 
poses ;  as  certainly  both  ore  propagated  with  about  equal 
satisfiiction  in  resulta  in  this  country  and  in  Englond.<^ 
Where  feed  is  not  abundant,  the  Devons  being  smaller,  can 
subsist  and  do  well  in  pastures  that  would  not  keep  Sbon- 
horns  in  equal  condition.  For  making  beef,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  it  is  generally  supposed  the  Durfaams  ore  a  little 
superior :  but  that  this  notion  is  well  founded,  we  know  of 
no  satisftctory  testr  having  been  put  on  recoid. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — We  shouki  like  to  hear  your  opinion, 
or  those  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  of  the  cause,  and.curer 
if  any^,  of  three  diflerent  diseases  that  the  horse  is  subject  to 
in  this  section  of  country,  viz :  what  we  here  term  Bi||[-bead, 
Big-shoulder,  and  stiflT  complaint;  all  prove  fatal  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  leave  the  animal  in  such  a  state  that  it  ia 
ofnot  much  account.    T.  C.  Y.— Be»er/y,  AL,  .Am'y,  1851. 


eKouin>  Aait. 

A,Kltoheii,lSb7lS.    B.DtBiagRoom,14byI8.  C, 
18  by  16.    D,  Parior,  18  by  16.    £,  HsU,  8  by  18.    F,  V, 
6  by  10  and  6  by  12.    O,  Wood  boose,  12  by  18.    H,  Small  Bu. 
Room.    I,  Pantiy,  6  by  10.    J,  Meal  Room,  6  by  6.    K,  Bathioc 
Room,6Vy8.    L,BedRoo^^8bylO•    M,  CIoUms  frMS, 4^ 

Eds.  Gbn.  Fabmsr: — Knowing  that  you  fveqoeotly 

fiye  plana  and  drawings  of  buildiDga  in  the  Geneeee 
'armer,  I  send  yoa  the  above  plan,  which  I  have 
decided  to  build  after ;  and  whicby  thougfb  somewhat 
similar  to  a  plan  published  before,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  I  have  seen,  and  snits  me 
much  better  than  any  at  the  same  cost.    The  front 


? 
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end  will  face  a  street  to  the  north,  and  the  side  a 
street  on  the  east*  The  main  part  will  be  24  by  33 
feet^  and  two  stories  high  ;  the  wings  only  one  story. 
The  pantry  is  as  convenient  to  the  dining  room  as 
the  kitchen.  The  ontside  cellar  door  will  be  under 
the  meal  room,  in  front  of  the  piazza.  Folding-doors 
between  the  sitting  room  and  parlor.  J.  H.  An- 
drews.— ^inimtj  Jmch,f  IS51. 


~^%rf^^h^^^^^^^^ 


OUR    LITTLB    OOTTAQ-B. 


Mmsrs.  EDfroRs: — I  have  been  particularly  de- 
lighted from  time  to  time,  with'  the  plans  of  building 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  given  in  the  Farmer,  and 
as  you  say  you  shall  continue  to  g^ve  plans  through 
the  year,  I  will  venture  to  send  you  the  plan  of  our 
little  cottage  built  the  past  year,  if  you  think  it  worth 
m  place  in  your  paper. 

.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  neatly  finished  cot- 
tage, surrounded  bv  trees  and  shrubbery  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  tne  well-trained  honeysuckle  and 
jasmine,  the  roses  of  diflforent  varieties,  and  flowers 
of  various  hues,  that  perfume  the  atmosphere  with 
their  sweet  fragrance,  tastefully  arranged  aroand  it ; 
this  will  moke  home  pleasant,  and  surely  it  may  be 
called  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  earth.  When  we 
rise  in  the  morning  and  look  out  upon  the  flower- 
yard,  and  see  the  crysUl  deT«^-drop  hanging  upon  the 
newly  blown  rose  or  the  more  modest  lilly,  and  the 
meek  violet  peeping  out  from  its  fellows,  We  say 
truly  this  is  rural  beauty  t— a  luxury  that  every  one 
might  wish  for ;  and  those  who  desire  the  beautiful, 
can  with  a  litUe  labor  enjoy  it. 


Dfiscaumon  of  Ground  Plan.  —  1,  sitting  room, 
13  by  15.  3,  parlor,  12  by  15.  3,  dining  room  or 
kitchen,  11  by  15*  4,  wood-house  or  back  kitchen, 
9  by  15),  with  pump  from  well  and  cistern  in  the 
end,  j»,  p,  6,  pantry,  7|  by  8.  /f  closet  in  pantry, 
with  lattice  and  screen  bottom  to  let  in  air  from  cellar. 
0,  vestibule,  7  bv  7),  B,  bed  room,  9  by  18 ;  clothes 
press,  3  by  9.  A,  6,  bed  rooms,  7)  by  9.  c^  r^  c^  clos- 
ets.   D,  bed  room,  7  by  9.    E,  scuUenr*    A,  stairway. 

The  upright  part  of  the  roof  is  15  by  38,  14  feet 


high.  The  two  wings  are  each  9  bv  16, 9  feet  h 
The  other  two  rooms,  with  pantry,  be  ,  is  20  by ; 
9  feet  high,  with  stove  chimney  from  upper  floo 
the  middle  of  this  and  the  upright,  to  accommo 
any  room  desired. 

This  is  a  plank  house,  finished  in  modem  st 
with  pilastre  corners,  and  costs  about  $500,  not 
eluding  the  hauling  of  materials  or  boards. 

I  think  a  house  after  this  plan,  finished  in  the  go 
style,  would  look  well ;  but  probably  it  would 
more  expensive.      A  Farmer's  Wifb.  —  Clare 

jy.  y.,  1851. 


FARM    OOTTAaS. 

Thb  following  design  for  a  Farm  Cottage,  with 
scription,  be.,  we  take  from  the  New  York  Agfu 
turist : 

**  In  the  construction  of  a  farm  cottage  the  cl 
objects  to  be  considered,  are,  1st,  the  number 
character  of  the  people  it  is  intended  to  accomi 
date ;  2d,  the  expense,  or  present  means  and  pi 
pective  ability  of  the  proprietor ;  3d,  the  position 
regard  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  in  aflbrding  c 
venience  to  the  out  buildings,  or  other  parts  of 
farm  ;  4th,  consistency,  or  congruity,  so  far  as  i 
considered  as  an  object  in  landscape  scenery,  or 
lates  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
constructed,  the  color  and  finish  of  the  exterior, 
its  fitness  or  adaptation  in  promoting  health,  c( 
fort,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  occupants  within. 

**  Those  who  possess  but  moderate  ipeans,  and 
unable  to  erect  a  more  costly  mansion,  may  build 
many  situations,  a  very  commrtable  and  conveni 
dwelling,  for  from  ^00  to  §900,  agreeably  to 
plans  and  elevation  denoted  by  the  alining  cuts 

«  Dbscription. — ^The  main  body  of  the  cottage 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  34  feet  long,  inc 
ding  the  portico,  and  32  feet  wide,  having  14  \ 
posts,  2  feet  of  which  extend  above  the  attic  fl( 
sustaining  a  roof  of  a  16  foot  pitch,  with  the  gt 
end  facing  the  south  or  south-west.  The  back  ] 
of  the  house,  which  extends  to  the  kitchen,  is  18 
23  feet,  including  the  verandah,  with  10  foot  pa 
supporting  a  roof  of  1 1 }  foot  pitch,  with  tho  gt 
towards  the  north  or  north-east.  Tho  kitchen  U 
by  23  feet,  including  the  passage  to  the  vault,  v 
6  foot  posts  and  a  lean-to  roof  having  a  4  foot  pit 

'^  The  whole  building  is  designed  to  be  elevatec 
a  terrace,  or  mason  work,  3  feet  above  the  comi 
level  of  the  ground,  to  be  built  of  wood,  with 
outer  walls  lined  with  bricks.  The  roofs,  also, 
designed  to  be  built  of  wood,  covered  either  \ 
common  shingles,  or  water-proof  cement. 

<*  On  the  centre  of  the  main  body  of  the  houa 
false  chimney  top  is  shown,  which  may  be  forme< 
metal,  bricks,  or  artificial  .stone,  for  receiving 
stove  pipes  from  the  rooms  below.    Those  who 
fer  fireplaces  to  furnaces,  or  stoves  can  erect  a  cl 
ney  at  each  side  of  the  cottage,  extending  their 
about  16  feet  above  the  eaves.     Between  the  dii 
rconfi  and  the  kitchen,  there  is  a  chimney  dcsignc 
communicate  with  the  cooking  range  and  stov 
those  parts  of  the  house. 

''This  cottage  is  designed  to  be  entered  from 
front  gate  thrcugh  a  portico^  6  feet  wide,  exteni 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  The  entf 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  is  also  designed  t 
passed  into  on  the  eanerly  side  of  the  back  pa] 
the  building,  through  a  vefandah  3  feet  wide. 
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PEUFBcnvs  Tixv  or  a  taek  comas. 


*'TI)e  windows  are  *11  dniirneiil  to  be  of  (rood  di- 
menBiona,  and  proMcl^  by  wooden  blindg.  TowirdH 
tiie  top  of  each  gable  end,  there  iB  a  latticed  window 
for  ventilation,  which  maj  be  closed  at  pleasure  in 
Etonny  weather. 

"  Under  the  entire  floor  of  the  main  body  of  the 
house,  a  eellsT  is  intended,  with  walls  and  arches  laid 
in  cement,  to  be  entered  by  stairs  from  the  dining 
room,  and  by  a  mix  foot  door  way  nn  the  easterly  side, 
from  without.  Beneath  the  kitchen,  there  is  also 
another  cellar,  designed  for  storing  wood  or  coal,  en- 
tered from  the  kitchen  through  a  trap-door,  and  like- 
wise by  a  passage,  on  the  easterly  side,  from  out- 
doors. If  circumstances  require  It,  a  dairy,  or  milk 
cellar  may  also  be  oonstnictad  under  the.dlning  room, 
and  lighted,  or  ventilated,  by  windows  at  each  aide 
of  the  house. 

"The  whole  building  is,  designed  to  be  protected 
from  lightning  by  a  huf>inoli  copper  rod,  48  feet  in 
length,  erected  at  the  gable  end  near  the  back  parlor 
wi^ow,  and  secured  In  its  place  by  means  of  wooden 
props,  extending  from  the  roof, 

"  In  the  ground  plan,  H  denotea  the  front  lobby, 
hall,  ^  feet  wide,  Including  the  front  stairs. 

P,  a  double  parlor,  14  by  28  feet,  with  folding 
doors  communicating  with  the  front  lobby,  or  hail- 
Either,  or  both  these  parlors  might  be  used  as  sleep- 
ing apartments,  should  circumstances  require. 

L,  a  room  communicating  with  the  front  lobby, 
hall,  II  by  13  feet,  with  a  closet  4  feet  square,  and 
may  be  used  for  a  library,  office,  living  rooin,  or 
sery,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  c 
pant. 

B,  a  bed  room,  designed  for  the  head  of  the  family, 
11  by  12  feet,  with  a  closet  4  feet  square,  and  com' 
munlcating  with  the  library  and  dining  room, 

D,  the  dining  room,  14  bv  30  feet,  communicating 
with  the  frontlobby,  H  ;  Ine  bock  entry,  E,  and  the 
cellar  at  S. 

K,  the  kitchen,  13  by  90  feet,  commnnlcatinft  with 
the  dining  room  by  the  back  entry  E,  and  a  sliding 
window  in  the  psnlry  C  ;  with  the  wood  cellar  i'  "" 
and  the  back  yard,  by  the  steps*S. 

£,  llie  back  entry,  4  by  4  feet,  comrounicRting  with 


the  Terandafa,  kiteheUf  dining  room,  and  the  back- 
garret  stairs. 

V,  the  vault,  A  by  6  feet,  comnninicating  with  tba 
■erandah  by  a  passage  wnder  cover,  3  £eet  wide. 

C  C,  C,  closet,  or  pantries. 

S,  a,  S,  8,  stair  ways,  or  steps. 

c,  kitchen  and  dining-room  chimnev. 

ej,  trap-door,  covering  the  wood-ceW  staira. 

i,  the  lightning  conductor. 


PLan  or  trb  a 
"The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  dimension* 
of  a  house,  built. on  the  foregoing  plan,  may  vary  in 
eiie,  or  may  be  constructed  of  bricks  or  stone,  as  may 
best  suit  the  taste,  abilily  and  wants  of  the  occupant ; 
but  the  position,  in  regard  to  the  sun,  and  the  gene- 
ral arnngement,  may  be  the  same," 
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THB    DOBXMa    FOWI. 

Ws  han  received  several  letters  similsr  to  the  fol- 
lowing, or  late,  aakio^  for  a  description  kdA  ongra.- 
Tings  of  the~I>orkLqg  fowl : 

"Memiu.  EriTOBs,  — Yon  will  oblige  ma.  and  nwny  of 
your  iiibiiTiben  in  tbii  place,  by  giving  ■  deKription  of  Iba 

prise  yoor  iap«r  uery  mnch  for  Lbe  infomiiiiioii  ii  oonuiini 
sbout  fowU."     H.  C.  J.— CfltmOEia,  N.  ¥.,  1851." 


We  are  eonitantly  Teceivmg  requests  from  new 
mbscribers  for  information  on  subjects  of  whicb  we 
bsve  fully  trested  in  previous  volumes  of  the  Fsrmer. 
We  have  before  published  a  description  of  tbese 
fowls;  but  for  tbe  benefit  of  new  subscribers,  we 
take  pleuure  in  ^ain  bringing  the  Dorkings  to  the 
notice  of  oar  rea^rt.  Mr.  Ebbk  Wioht,  of  Ded- 
.,  has  very  kindly  and  opportunely 
two  of  his  whits  p    ■  -  ■  ■ 

this  page.     We  have  no  need 
ty,  at  t£ey  speak  for  themselves. 

We  regrrt  that  the  price  of  the  finer  sort  of  fowls 
is  so  eztrsvBgaDtly  high  ;  but  these  prices  can  not 
long  be  maintained,  aM  the  time  is  not  far  dietaot, 
we  think,  when  every  farmer,  and  every  farmer's 
wife  and  children,  can  hsve  a  poultry-vsrd  well 
stocked  with  the  Darkingt,  Slmnghaei,  abd  CoAm 
Chhtat.  It  is  foolish  to  go  crszy  on  the  chicken 
qEiestion,  and  applaud  everything  new,  or  with  a  new 
name  ;  and  it  is  equally  foolisli  to  suppose  there  can 
be  DO  improvement  in  fowts-^no  suDerioiity  in  one 
breed  over  another — and  that  the  fowls  whicb  we 
■ee  running  around  pur  streets  and  yards,  are  "  good 
enough." 

It  is  generally  supposed  tbst  the  DoiUng  fowls 
originated  in  Dorking,  Surry,  England,  from  whicb 
place  they  take  their  name.  The  Dorkings  were 
originally  white,  but  latterly,  even  in  Dorking,  have 
become  of  all  shades  oF  color,  by  crossing,  so  vUt  the 
pure  white  Dorking  is  rcarce.  Since  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  to  the  subject,  pains  have 
been  taken  to  increase  tbe  pure  bree4  *i>d  for  this 


Curpose  tbey  Gave  been  imported.      The  cock  and 
en  of  which  we  give  the  portraits,  are  from  fowls 
imported  by  Mr.  Wn^rr.     We  hsve  seen  fowls  of 
every  shade  of  color,  and  of  every  form,  bought  and 
sold  for  Dorkings,   and  it  is  well  to  learn  the  true 
cbaracteriatics  of  the  breed.     MAarrn,  an  English 
author,  who  visited  Dorking  in  Sciry,  and  examined 
the  fowls  there,  says  : 
"The  Dorkiug  fowl  is  a  short-legged,  plump, 
round-bodied  fowl,  remarkable  for  having 
five  toes, —  that  is,  a  eupemumersry  hind 
toe.    We  have  indeed  seen  some  with  one 
or  two  more  supplemental  toes,  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,   and   which   appeared 
anythiog  but  ornamental.    The  pure  Dork- 
ing fonl  is  of  good  size,  and  of  a  white 
color ;    but  such   are   now   seldom   seen. 
During  a  recent  visit  of  some  weeks  to 
Dorking,  though  we  visited  the  market 
regularly,  and  explored  the  country  round, 
on  one  or  two  occasions  only  did  we  meet 
with  pure  white  birds.    In  all,  however, 
more  or  lees  white  prevailed ;  but  the 
cloudings  and  markings  of  tbe  plumage 
were  unlimited.    Many  were,  as  we  ob- 
served, marked  with  bands  or  bars  of  ashy 
gray,  running  into  each  other  at  their  paler 
marginf.     ^me  had  tbe  hackles  of  the 
neck  white  with  a  tinf^e  of  yellow,  and  the 
body  of  a  darker  or  brownish  red  color,  in- 
termixed irregulsrly  with  white ;   yet  in 
all  were  the  five  claws  present.     Neither 
in  form  nor  coloring  is  the  Dorking  breed 
attractive  ;  it  is  too  rounded  on  tM  body, 
and  too  low  on  the  limbs  to  be  graceful; 
but  its  flesh  is  in  high  repute,  and  vast 
numbere  of  tbese  fowls  are  sent  to  tbe 
London  market. 
"This  breed   has  recently  been  introduced   into 
othfr  parts  of  England,  and  also  Into  Ireland,  and  in 
the  latter  Instance  without  any  deterioration.     It  Is 
chiefly  for  its  flesh  that  the  Dorking  fowl  is  valued, 
yet  the  hen  is  an  excellent  layer  and  sitter,  as  in 
fact  all  short-legged  fowls  are ;  in  incubation,  indeed, 
the  a^antage  of  short  legs  is  evident ;  the  eggs  aVe 
in  leenanger,  and  leas  liable  to  disturbance. 
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Aprii. 


Inrticultttral  l)tijnrtinrat. 


At  the  present  time  there  it  «□  unuiual  interest  felt 
Among:  &11  clssBea  of  people,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  gar- 
dening in  general.  But  the  want  of  information" 
we  mean  real  practical  information — ia  &  Krioua 
stumbling  block.  Booke  and  periodicals  are  to  be 
hod,  and  good  ones  too,  that  offer  nearly  all  the  assia- 
tance  that  written  instructions  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing; but  thia  falls  far  ehort  of  supplying  the  want. 
Half  an  hour  a  day  ina  good  garden,  where  gardening 
operations  are  carried  on  by  practical  and  well  trainrf 
men,  would  be  better  than  a  month's  reading  of  the 
beet  books  that  can  be  written.  But  very  few  of  our 
people  have  access  to  auch  gardens.  Here  and  there 
we  have  good  gardens  ;  but  thej  are  private)  and 
conducted  for  private  purposes.  What  is  wanted 
are  public  gardens  —  horticultural  schoola  —  where 
all  branches  of  gardening  will  be  publicly  taught  to 
all  who  desire  to  learn  it,  and  where  experiments 
and  systema  will  be  carried  out  for  the  public  benefit- 
There  are  a  multitude  of  gardeners  employed  in 
various  paru  of  the  country.  Soma  are  well  trained 
and  really  skilful  men  ;  but  the  greater  part  are  mere 
laborers  from  the  old  world,  who  know  next  to  nothing 
of  our  climate,  productions,  wants,  tastes,  and  habits. 
The  consequence  is  a  woful  mismanagement,  that 
discourages  people,  retards  the  advancement  of  good 
culture,  and  creates  a  multitude  of  misapprehensions. 
Shall  not  some  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  this  grest 
evil  1  We  have  one  to  propose,  but  it  may  appear 
visionary,  Ws  are  well  satisfied,  however,  that  it 
ia  not  so ;  bnt  a  plain,  feasible  plan,  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully in  countries  that  can  not  boast  our  resources. 
We  sre  not  about  to  propose  an  appeal  to  either  our 
national  goveroment  or  Siatp  legislature — we  are 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so  ;  and  even 
if  it  were  proper,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  vain. 
What  we  would  propose  is,  that  every  large  city 
and  town,  such  a^  for  instance,  in  our  Slate,  New 
York,  Albany,  Ucica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buf- 
falo, where  horticultural  societies  exist,  establish  a 
Horticultural  School,  to  be  managed  by  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  —  that  all 
brancbes  of  gardening  shall  be  taught  in  It  theoreti- 
cally a'nd  practically,  ny  competent  instructors — ihst 
a  definite  period  or  course  of  study  be  adopted,  st  the 
end  of  which  pupils,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, might  receive  a  diploma  —  that  terms  or 
conditions  of  admisaion  mi^t  be  so  arranged  as  to 


of  all  classes.  The  fees  and 
productive  labor  of  the  pupila  might  almost,  if  not 
quite  sustain  the  school.  Tbe  sons  of  wealthy  men, 
who  would  be  sent  there  to  learn  the  art  and  science 
of  gardening  for  their  improvement  and  recrealion, 
only  might  be  required  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  while  the 
sons  of  poor  men,  who  would  go  to  learn  it  as  a  trade 
or  profession,  might  be  admitted  free  and  be  supported 
during  the  term  of  their  study. 

Our  attention  has  been  particularly  called  lo  this 
subject  now,  by  hearing  that  the  Garden  of  Plants  at 
Rouen,  in  France,  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  con- 
verted into  such  a  school  as  we  have  described. 
The  plan  is  set  forth  in  the  following  programme  ! 

"Ahticlk  1.  A?RlioularHarliculturewillbeeitabliib«d 
U  Ihv  Jarduidti  Ptanlts  orKoaen.  The  coursB  of  inilruo- 
lion  will  tie  threg  yw*,  snd  will  eompriM  Inlh  theory  and 

"Art".  2.  Theco  will  h«  laught— lit.  A  courwi  of  elfmonta- 
17  botany,  wiUi  conciie  eijiInnEiliuiu  of  geology,  ch«iii»UT, 
and  phyiiici.iipplied  lo  horn  culture.  2d,  A  coune  al  ■riKincuI- 
lurB,  indudingihalayingoumndiiHinageniBnlofpiirk*  gar- 
den*, &«.  3d,  A  coune  of  natunl  and  (bread  culture  of 
culinary  vagelabln,  belli  for  market  and  private  uta,  and  in 
difleient  nili  and  litualioat.  4lb.  A  conne  of  floriculUin, 
comprebending  hardy  and  hovhoiue  plant*  ufor 
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Profcuor  of  the  fourth  rourw  will  be 
charged  with  the  <uperint«ndencB-or  govaramenl  of  the  g«i^ 
denioflhe  work,  the  pnpila,  and  core  of  all  the  maieriali. 

"  Art,  4.  Each  Profeuor  will  have  tbe  direciioo  of  bis 
own  courae,  and  ibo  eicluaive  control  of  iti  Inbora.  The 
Tulea  will  bo  mnde  by  the  ixncurrence  uf  all  the  Profeaaori, 
and  be  nibmitted  lo  Iba  approbalioa  of  the  Mayor,  in  order 
that  the  Initilutian  may  correipond  In  all  ill  pnru. 

"Art.  5,  There  will  be  admitted,  graluilouily,  to  ihi* 
ichool,  children  from  14  lo  18  ycart  of  fge,  whoee  paienti 
reaide  in  the  cily  of  Ronen,  and  who  are  unable  to  pay  any 
fee.  These  children  mu»l  have  attended  the  primary  icboola, 
and  poHen  the  knonledge  to  be  acquired  in  them.    There 

tion,  in  conaideration  of  a  foe  to  be  fiied  by  the  munidpil 
council,  children  whoae  parent*  are  able  to  pay,  without 
imianl  to  their  place  of  reudenco.  The  nniober  of  pupil*  to 
be  Sied  in  luch  a  mauDer  that  allcaa  be  uHf^y  employed 
in  (be  manual  labor  of  ihe  ichool. 

"  Art.  6.  Provide,  for  the  emrduymenl  of  aaiutanr " 
en,  prainical  workmen,  who  will  condact  the  i 
bnndiea  of  labor. 


e  distant 


7  Ptovide*for  the  payment  of  aalarylo  inch  pupil* 
a*  nay  deserve  it,  before  Uie  eipiraiion  of  the  three  yearn' 

' '  Art.  S.  Ralatei  to  the  public  einmination  of  the  papili 
andihaawaHufdiploroaiattheendoftheiriludy. 

"Abt,  9.  A  general  report  ofiheaiiuanon  of  the  school, 
and  Ihe  progreaa  of  inatruction,  lo  be  tubmiited  annuaUy  lo 
Ihe  Mayor  and  municipal  council,  by  the  Ptolbaaon. 

"  Art.  10.  All  the  tabor  of  gaidenin*,  plantstuna,  and 
an  of  tree*  in  Ihe  public  grOundlin  the  city  of  Etouen,  wdl 
be  executed  by  Ibe  pupil*  of  the  ichool  of  horticulture. 

"Art.  11.  AH  the  conne  will  be  public,  the  iniBoeuon* 
to  be  applicable  to  the  managamenl  of  pablic  and  poTat* 
gaiden*  of  all  *orti." 

Now,  we  ask  the  friends  and  pWmoters  of  im- 
provement, those  who  desire  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  rising  genemtion  a  knowledge  of  the  moat 
important  and  interesting  arts  and  sciences,  what 
they  think  of  this  programme,  and  whether  it  be  not 
possible  and  perfectly  practicable  to  establish  in  such 
cities  as  Rochester,  Bufihlo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
6tc.,  a  school  of  borticultute  on  a  similar  plan  1 
Let  us  at  least  discuss  the  matter,  and  teat  tbe  feel- 
ing in  relation  lo  it.  Is  it  not  time  for  Americans  lo 
move  in  the  matter  of  training  their  own  gardeners, 
and  of  giving  their  youth  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  to  manage  their  gardens  ?  The  noble  Society 
of  MassachusctU  will  soon,  we  hope,  give  attention 
lo  the  snbject ;  and  why  cunot  our  great  Slate  Ag- 
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ricultunl  Society  1  We  trust  the  time  will  come 
when  horticolture  will  form  a  part  of  common  school 
education,  and  when,  if  **normaV^  schools  exist,  they 
will  have  gardens  attached,  where  those  who  are  to 
be  trained  there  ibr  the  teachers  profession,  will  be 
qualified  in  thi%  as  well  as  in  other  departments. 

HOTBS    BT    THB    WAT. 


Rbcrivtlt  in  returning  from  New  York  by  the  Erie 
railroad,  we  made  a  hasty  visit  to  the  elegant  resi- 
dence oif  RoswBLL  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  N. 
J.,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  spirited 
gentlemen  in  the  country  in  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural improvement.  His  residence  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  pretty  little  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  Im- 
mediately around  the  mansion  the  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  oat  and  well  furnished  with  rare  and  fine 
trees.  Among  others  we  noted  a  Pawltmia  of  flow- 
ering size,  many  beautiful  specimens  of  English  and 
Irish  Yews,  Deodarsj  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  JlhieM  mo- 
finda,  PfntapOf  Wehbiana^  and  others  quite  rare  ard 
scarce  ;  some  fine  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines,  and  a 
fine  Magnolia  conspicua  covered  with  buds. 

Around  the  base  of  the  hill  are  his  green-housea  and 
graperies.  The  latter  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
hoih  warm  and  cold.  Mr.  C.  informed  us  that  last 
year  he  sold  about  §500  worth  of  grapes,  besides 
what  were  consumed  by  his  family  and  friends.  He 
is  about  erecting  a  new  one.  His  fruit  and  kitchen 
pmleos  are  very  complete  and  well  managaed.  The 
improvements  were  commenced  in  1840,  but  by  a 
liberal  and  thorough  system  of  management^  the 
greater  portion  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  quarter 
century  old  at  least. 

We  were  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Colt's  live  stocK,  among  which  were  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  Hungarian  and  Alderney  cat- 
tle. Of  poultry  the  collection  is  very  extensive. 
The  most  remarkable  were  Groiden  and  Silver  Phea- 
sants, the  most  charming  birds  we  have  ever  seen. 
They  cost  t^  per  pair.  We  also  noticed  White 
Shanghaes,  a  Black  Swan  and  a  pair  of  White  ones; 
besides  all  the  other  popular  breeds  of  domestic  fowls. 
Mr.  Colt  has  promised  to  bring  some  of  his  beet 
stock  tu  the  State  Fair  at  Rochester. 

Gbubva. — In  waiting  (or  a  train  westward,  we 
made  a  call  upon  some  of  our  gardening  friends 
there.  Capt.  Dakiit,  the  well  known,  gentlemanly, 
commander  of  the  "Ben  Loder,"  has  one  of  the  most 
complete  establishments  of  the  size  in  the  State, 
— everything  in  such  complete  order  that  an  amend- 
ment could  scarcely  be  suggested.  A  small  plot  in 
front  is  devoted  to  ornamental  articles  and  is  separa- 
ted from  the  main  garden  by  a  very  pretty  privet 
hedge.  It  is  laid  out  with  walks  covered  with  a  sofl 
blue  slate  that  makes  a  path  as  elastic  as  a  fine  lawn, 
and  edffed  with  perfect  lines  of  box.  The  beds  are 
covered  with  grass  and  planted  with  clioice  shrubs, 
roses,  &c.  In  the  garden  are  fine  beds  of  raspber- 
fles,  strawberries,  frc.  The  walks  are  lined  with 
dwarf  apples^  and  the  interior  filled  up  with  dwarf 
and  low  sUndard  trees  of  all  kinds  among  which  his 
vegetables  are  grown.  -He  has  a  very  complete 
poultry  house  and  a  nice  collection  of  Dorkings, 
Shanghaes,  be. 

Indeed,  the  whole  establishment  is  one  that  any 
man  niight  feel  proud  of.  We  could  not  but  remark 
to  a  friend  who  accompanied  us,  «  what  a  pity  that  ^ 


every  citizen  whose  means  would  justify  it^  does  not 
make  such  a  home  as  this.  What  comfort  there 
would  be  and  what  a  charming  town  it  would  make." 
H.  L.  SuTDAH,  Esq.,  is  the  next  neighbor  to  Capt. 
Dakizt,  and  is  worthy  of  being  so.  His  garden  pre- 
sents the  same  form  and  a  similar  arrangement.  His 
improvements  are  not  complete,  but  he  is  pushing 
them  forward  vigorously.  We  found  him  draining 
his  garden  and  fitting  up  a  very  complete  little  cold 
vinery  about  30  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  We 
might  point  to  these  two  gardens  as  models  for  busi- 
ness men  who  reside  on  small  city  and  village  lots. 
We  would  have  been  pleased  to  visit  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  Thos.  D.  Bdrrall,  Esq.,  and  some  others 
who  have  fine  gardens,  but  our  time  was  limited. 

HORTIOOLTUBAL    SOOIETIES. 


BUFFALO   HOKTICULTURAL   SOCIETY.^ 

Wb  are  indebted  to  Bsnj.  Hodob,  Esq.,  for  tlie  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  following  offi- 
cers and  committees  were  elected  for  1851 : 

President — Bxkjamiiv  Hodok. 

Vifce  PresidmU — Abner  Bryant,  H.  B.  Potter,  Joseph  G. 
Martin,  and  Jainea  W.  Brown. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  R.  Coppock. 
RecortHng  Secretary^J ohn  B.  Eaton. 
Treasurer — A.  A.  Howard. 

COMMITTKKS. 

Cn  PloyBers  and  Flowering  Piants^W,  R,  Coppock,  J.  W. 
Brown,  J.  F.  Bryant,  C.  F.  S.  Thoma«,  and  E.  Ford. 

On  Fruits— h,  F.  Allen,  Lewia  Eaton,  H.  W.  Rodgers, 
J.  G.  Martin,  and  J.  Dart,  jr. 

On  Vegetables— i,  Seiton,  O.  Allen,  R.  Hadfield,  S.  J. 
MilUand.  T.  Burwell. 

On  Protting— The  Prettident,  Treoanrer,  and  Recording 
Secretary. 

On  the  Library — J.  B.  Eaton,  A.  A.  Howard,  and  J.  Sexton. 

*It  was  resolved  that  four  exhibitions  be  held  during 
the  ensuing  season,  in  May,  June,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  and  also  monthly  meetings.  • 

On  motion  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  it  was  resolved  to 
subscribe  for  the  Horticulturist,  Western  Horticul- 
tural Review,  Hovey's  Magazine,  The  Genesee  Far- 
mer, American  Agriculturist,  Albany  Cultivator,  and 
Hovey*8  Fruits  of  America. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  : — Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder 
and  C,  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  Boston ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle, 
Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Northfield,  III. ; 
S.  Young,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.;  David  Thomas,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec'y  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  ;• 
J.  C.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Detroit;  James  Dugal,  Esq.; 
Amherstburgh,  C.  W. 

ALBANir  k  RENSSELAER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  are  indebted  to  B.  P.  Johnsoic,  Esq.,  for  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  list  of  officers,  Constitutioui 
rules  and  regulations,  and  premiums  for  1851. 

Prendent — V.  P.  Douw,  WoWenhook,  Greenbuah. 

Vice  Presidents — E.  P.  Prentice,  Moant  Hope  ;  Herman 
Wendell,  M.  D.,  Albany  ;  D.  Thoraaa  Vail,  Troy  ;  WiUiam 
Newcomb,  Pittstown. 

Secretary — B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

T^easitrer-^LuthBt  Tucker.  Albany, 

Managers — B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greonbaah ;  J*  McD.  McTn- 
tyre,  Albany  ;  J.  M.  Lovett,  Albany  :  L.  Menaod,  Water- 
vliet ;  S.  Morgan,  Watervliet ;  VT,  A.  McCuIloch,  Green- 
buah ;  Jamea  Wilaon,  Albany  ;  J.  9.  Goold,  Albany  ;  E. 
Dorr,  Albany. 

The  Society  will  hold  four  exhibitions  during  the 
year  1851,  in  the  Geological  rooms,  Albany.  The 
first  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  June,  the  second  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  July,  the  thii^  on  the  10th  and  11th 
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of  September,  and  the  fourth  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  February,  1862. 

HORT.  SOCIETY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GENESEE. 

The  following  officers  for  1851  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  February,  1851 : 

President — Lxvi  A.  Ward,  Rochester. 

Vice  PresidenU — Mathew  G.  Warner,  Rochester ;  Henry 
P.  Norton,  Brockport ;  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon  ;  Asa  Rowe, 
Sweden  ;  S.  Donollan,  Greece. 

Corresponding  fifecre/ary— Delon  M.  Dewey. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  A.  Ea«txntui. 

TVeowrer^Jamet  H.  Watts. 


•^^^^i^k^y^k^^^^^- 


BBUBBB  DB  WATERLOO  PBAB. 


Among  some  50  varieties  of  new  and  rare  pears 
which  fruited  here  the  past  season,  (1850,)  the 
Beurre  de  Waterloo  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  Ike  best ;  and  therefore  we  consider  it 
worthy  of  notice  as  promising  to  be  of  great  excel- 
lence. 

Size  medium.  Form  obovate,  slightly  pyriform, 
tapering  almost  to  a  point  at  the  stem,  which  is 
about  an  inch  long,  moderately  stout,  and  inserted 
rather  obliquely,  without  any  depression.  Calyx 
open,  segments  long,  basin  shallow.  Skin  greenish 
yellow,  sprinkled  with  rough  brown  dots,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  blush  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Flesh  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  very 
sweet,  with  an  agreeable  perfume.  Ripe  with  us 
from  the  20th  to  25th  of  October, 

Tree  erect,  moderately  stout,  with  light  olive  col- 
ored shoots,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots. — 
Grows  well  both  on  pear  and  quince,  and  bears  early. 
We  do  not  recommend  this  yet  for  small  collections, 
but  as  being  worthy  the  attention  of  those  forming 
large  collections,  and  who  may  desire  to  obtain  new 
ana  promising  sorts. 


THE  WESTERN  HORTICULTURAL  REVIEW.    Jho. 
A.  Warder,  M.  D.,  Editor.    Cincinnati,  O. 

The  first  number  of  this  journal  appeared  in  October 
last.  A  notice  of  it  was  then  prepared,  but  accident- 
ally omitted,  and  to  this  time  hte  been  overlooked* 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  so  far,  it  has  been 
conducted  with  great  ability,  and  given  very  general 
satisfaction.  Each  number  contains  48  pages  of 
large  quarto  size,  printed  on  good  paper,  with  fair  type, 
and  tastefully  illustrated..  A  journal  of  this  kind  was 
greatly  needed  in  the  west,  where  orcharding,  gar- 
dening, and  the  vineyard,  are  becoming  such  great 
interests  ;  and  Cincinnati,  surrounded  as  she  is  with 
gardens  and  vine3rards,  possessing  an  excellent  Horti- 
cultural Society,  enterprising  amateurs  and  skilful 
gardeners  and  nurserymen,  is  the  very  place  for  such  a 
journal  as  the  Review,  to  become  useful  and  popular. 
We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  and  wish  it  success. 


<^»^^^»^v^»^^^^^^ 


CALiFoamAif  Sbrds. — We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &&  Co.,  15  John  street  New  York^ 
the  well  known  seedsmen,  whose  advertisements  will 
be  found  in  this  paper,  for  a  catalogue  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  species  of  Califomian  seeds,'  compris- 
ing annuals,  perennial  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  trees, 
which  they  ofier  for  sale  in  packages  at  S2.50  each. 
Most  of  them  appear  to  be  quite  new,  and  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  valuable  acquisitions.  They  are  at 
least  worthy  the  attention  of  botanists,  nurserymen, 
and  those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  of  rare  plants 
and  trees. 


-^^^^^^^k^^^k^^^^ 


The  Curculio. — Mr.  Harvbt  Grbsn,  of  Jefiierson 
Valley,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he 
has  repelled  this  insect  in  the  following  manner: 
"  I  tie  up  straw  in  bundles  about  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm,  run  a  long  handle  into  them,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  pass  them  quickly  round  the  trees ;  the  insects  fly 
into  the  blaze  and  perish." 

He  gives  this  experiment  for  what  it  is  worth. 
If  at  s'U  avilable,  it  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  insect  appears. 

AirSWSBS    TO    OORBESPONDBNT8. 


(N.  S.«  Claridonf  Ohio.)  There  are  no  two  varieties  of 
good,  long  keeping  apples,  on  which  you  may  depend  for 
■uch  large  crops,  as  the  English  and  Rozbury  Russets.  The 
Uhod«  Island  Greening  is  as  profitable  as  any,  but  does  not 
keep  so  long  as  the  Russets  mentioned.  Fur  feeding  stock, 
or  for  sweet  cider,  the  Jersey  Sweeting  is  probably  one  of 
the  best.  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet  and  Pumpkin  Russet 
are  large  and  very  productive  sorts,  valuable  for  stock. 

Pkachks. — Crawford's  Early  Meloooton  and  the  old  Red 
Cheek  Melocoton  are  two  of  the  hardiest,  moat  productive, 
and  profitable  varieties  we  can  recommend  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  will  probably  give  you  the  greatest  number  of 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  any  you  can  plant. 

(GsoRGK  A.  Jknkirs.)  The  rose  cannot  be  successfully 
STofted  on  the  locust.  In  relation  to  grafting,  the  naturu 
hw,  that  art  cannot  change,  is  that  the  scion  and  the  stock 
must  be  of  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  species, 

(J.  Frakto,  Kempfield,  Pa.)  Many  of  the  kinds  of  fruit 
you  want  can  be  procured  here  at  the  nuseries.  You  had 
better  order  the  catalogues.    See  advertisements. 

(A  Nkw  Sdbsciber.)  Bury  your  thorn  apples  in  a  heop 
till  neit  iall ;  then  sow  them  in  light  soil  in  drill^  coveriilf 
one  to  two  inches  deep. 

(R.  R.  CoLLiifs.)  Com  and  all  oilier  grain  crop«  are  iii- 
ii->rioas  to  young  orchards.  Crop  with  roots  and  give^our 
trees  a  dressing  of  oshes  or  lime,  half  a  pack  to  a  uv^e,  and 
see  that  your  soil  is  well  drained.  Much  moisture  in  a  soil 
retards  the  bearingwof  fruit  trees. 

(A  Farmkr.)  To  give  oven  the  outlines  of  a  profitable 
system  of  market  gardening  would  require  more  time  and 
space  than  we  can  at  present  afford.  We  should  also  want 
10  know  sometbiDg  of  ycoir  soil,  markets,  4^ 
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This  ii  •-  sponunpous  production  of  the  Ns  v  Eng- 
land St&tea,  and  b'ida  fair  In  becoms  i  valuable  gar- 
den fraiL  Already  great  impnivcment  hua  been  made 
upon  it  by  high  culture.  The  aocompanying  Dgura 
and  account  of  it  from  Hovey'a  Mfg&zinei  wifl  1>e 
interesting  : 

"The  blackberry  ia  liltcly  to  become  one  of  the 
moat  esteemed  of  the  Bmaiier  Truitd,  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  improved  variety,  atiout  six  or  seven 
yeara  ago — of  which  wc  have  heretofore  given  sev- 
eral accounts,  and  whose  cultivation  has  been  bo  well 
detailed  in  our  last  voiurae,  by  Capt.  Lovbtt,  of 
Beverly,  nho  has  been  one  of  the  most  Buccessful 
growers  of  tlie  fruit — it  has  been  very  generally  dis- 
seminated ;  and,  the  past  yoar,  many  remarkably  fine 
Bpeci mens  were  exhibiled  before  the  Masaachusetta 
Horticultural  Societjt 

"  The  liberal  premiums  offered  for  this  fruit,  by  the 
Society,  have  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  very 
general  competition  ;  and  so  superior  iiave  been  some 
of  the  apecimeas  —  ao  much  larger  than  when  first 
eibibitd,  evidently  showing  what  care  and  atlcnlion 
will  du  r  T  this  aa  well  as  oUier  fniita— that  the  Soci- 


ety have  deemed  it  adviaable  to  oHkr  a  high  prize  for 
a  aeedling,  with  the  hope  of  still  further  improve- 
ment ;  for,  although  what  few  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  way  have  not  been  attended  with  very 
favorable  results,  (here  fs  still  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  yield  to  the  ameliorating  inSuencea  ol 
cultivation,  aa  well  as  the  strawberry,  the  gooseberry, 
or  the  raspberry. 

"Our  engraving  representa  a  single  cluster  of  tha 
blacktierry,  of  the  ordinary  size,  under  good  cultiva- 
tion.  Several  of  the  berries  exhibited  by  Capt,  Lov. 
BTT,  C.  E.  Grant,  and  other  amateurs,  the  jiast 
aeaaon,  mesaured  oaf  and  a  half  incha  in  length. 

"  We  can  commend  the  blackberry  to  all  lijvera  of 
fine  fruit,  as  one  which  should  in  no  case  escape  their 
attention.  A  dozen  vines,  when  well  eatabiished, 
will  yield  sufficient  fruit  for  an  ordinary  family.  For 
ita  cultivation  we  would  refer  to  the  article  of  Capi. 
LovBTT,  attove  mentioned  ;  merely  remarking  tiiat 
the  berries  should  be  allowed  to  get  /'••tli/  iniiliirc 
before  they  are  gathered  ;  otherwise  much  of  their 
excellence  is  lost.  They  will  drop  from  the  stem, 
upon  the  least  touch,  when  ibej  are  qdite  ripe." 
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Wb  are  all  pTone^  perhaps,  to  attempt  to  do  more 
than  we  can  do  toeU,  The  ambition  of  the  farmer  is 
to  add  acre  to  acre,  and  field  to  field,  although  he  has 
more  in  his  possession  than  he  can  half  cultivate. 
We  see  this  in  the  flower  garden  as  well  as  in  the 
field.  How  often  do  we  witness  large  flower  gardens 
containing  a  great  variety  of  half-starved,  sickly  fl  iw- 
ers,  contending  for  a  bare  existence  with  the  sur- 
rounding weeds.  A  space  of  a  few  square  feet,  and 
containing  but  one  or  two  varieties  in  perfection, 
would  afibrd  far  more  satisfaction.  In  our  directions 
for  flower  gardening,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  reisers  have  other  and  important  duties  to 
engage  their  attention,  and  that  their  labors  in  the 
flower  garden  are  principally  confined  to  an  hour  or 
so,  morning  and  evening.  We  kiu>w  of  no  better 
exercise  or  recreation  for  a  leisure  hour ;  and  we 
never  knew  one  who  loved  flowers,  who  was  not 
better  for  it. 

The  first  work  is  the  selection  of  the  ground  and 
its  preparation.  •A  warm  and  sheltered  position 
should  be  chosen,  if  possible,  as  on  the  south  side  of 
a  fence  or  house  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  select  a 
place  on  which  .water  will  not  stand.  The  ground 
should  be  deeplv  dug  and  well  pulverized.  If  not 
rich,  well  rotted  manure  should  be  dug  in.  If  the 
ground  is  clayey,  and  liable  to  become  hard  by  the 
beating  of  the  rain  and  the  drying  sun,  some  light 
mold  from  the  woods  should  be  added,  or  some  sandy 
loam,  or  mold  from  an  old  pasture  ;  one  of  which  can 
be  procured  in  almost  any  neighborhood. 

After  the  ground  is  prepared  the  seed  may  be 
sown  ;  but,  a  little  caution  is  necessary,  not  to  sow 
seed  too  thick,  as  beginners  generally  make  this 
error.  As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  sowing  the 
finer  seeds  evenly,  they  may  bo  mixed  with  three  or 
four  times  the  quantity  of  sand  or  ashes.  Thev  may 
be  then  lightly  covered  with  fine  mold,  siftecl  over 
them — the  smaller  the  seed,  the  lighter  the  covering. 
It  is  better  to  cover  too  lightly  than  too  heavilv. 
You  now  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  patiently 
till  they  <' come  up"  Be  sure  and  destroy  all  weeds 
as  fast  as  they  make  their  appearance.  If  your 
plants  are  too  thick,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  be, 
transplant  tliem  to  other  beds,  or  along  the  borders 
of  the  paths,  choosing  some  showery  day  for^this 
work.  But  be  sure  and  remove  them  before  the  plants 
in  the  bed  become  crowded,  or  they  will  become  in- 
jured—  taking  out  the  smallest  and  weakest  plants. 
In  removing  plants,  they  should  be  taken  up  care- 
fully, with  a  ball  of  earth  attachod,  disturbing  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible.  This  is  better  done  when 
the  ground  is  moist.  The  plants  that  are  named  in 
our  last,  and  those  which  we  may  hereafter  recom- 
mend, will  need  no  further  care  except  to  keep  the 
weeds  destroyed  and  the  ground  in  a  mellow  condi- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  convenience^  can  raise  a 
few  plants  in  the  hot-bed  for  earlv  blooming.  In 
this  section  of  country,  seed  in  the  open  ground 
should  not  be  sown  much  before  the  first  of  May. 

In  planting,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
height  of  the  plants,  so  that  the  larger  do  not  hide 
those  of  a  smaller  growth.  A  little  taste,  also,  is 
necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  colors,  to  produce  a 
good  eflbct ;  but  this  will  be  learned  by  experience. 
We  only  intend  to  throw  out  a  few  hints,  and  leave 


the  matter  to  the  good  sense  and  cultivated  tastes  of 
our  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  annuals  named  last  month,  wb 
would  recommend  the  jyemophikttk  which  are  very 
beautiful,  of  a  spreading  habit^  ana  about  a  foot  in 
height.  A  new  variety,  {MaadeOa^)  white  flowers^ 
spotted  with  purple. 

Sweel  Peas  are  very  ornamental  in  patches. — 
Habit,  climbing  ;  flowers  of  various  colors.  Height 
from  three  to  four  feet.  Like  the  common  pea,  they 
need  sticks  to  support  them. 

Golden  Bartonia  is  very  showy,  of  a  spreading  habit. 
Flower  golden  yellow.    About  two  feet  in  height. 

Balsams,  we  need  not  recommend,  for  they  are 
universal  favorites.  But  those  who  usually  cultivate 
them  have  but  little  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  finer 
sorts.  We  saw  them  last  season  as  large  and  as 
double  as  the  rose. 

Asters.  These  are  gay  star-like  flowers,  growing 
a  foot  or  fifleen  inches 
high,  upriffht,  but 
spreading  when  they 
once  begin  to  branch. 
The  original  has  a  sin- 
gle flower,  in  shape 
like  a  daisy ;  but  there 
is  a  great  variety  in 
gardens,  and  tlie  double 
and  full-quilled  sorts 
only  are  prized.  The 
colors  are  various ;  not 
only  are  there  all 
shades  of  red  and  blue, 
both  of  which  appear 
mixed  with  white,  but 
the  white  is  mixed 
singly  with  all  the 
shades ;  so  that  the 
autumn  garden  is  in- 
debted to  this  flower 
for  a  good  deal  of  its 
ffay  and  brilliant  ef- 
fect. The  Germans 
have  raised  many  varieties,  which  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  jGrerman  asters ;  and  the  imported  seeds 
generally  produce  very  fine  varieties.  We  have 
obtained  some  of  the  imported  seed,  and  have  some 
of  our  own  raising  that  we  know  to  be  fine. 

Of  all  the  flowers  we  have  named,  and  still  others, 
we  have  procured  the  seed,  and  intend  to  supply  those 
of  our  friends  who  apply.  We  shall  do  them  up 
carefully  and  send  by  mail,  so  as  to  subject  the  re- 
ceiver to  single  letter  postage  only.  Our  object  in 
this  is  to  encourage  a  love  of  flowers,  by  furnishing 
those  with  the  finer  sorts,  who  from  their  location 
are  unable  to  obtain  them.  All  we  ask  is  that  these 
little  friends — some  of  which  we  watched  over  last 
season  till  we  really  loved  them,  and  took  with  so 
much  care  from  the  parent  flower — ^be  not  permitted 
to  starve  and  perish  in  a  hard  and  impoverished  soil, 
surrounded  by  grass  and  weeds.  Plant  them  in  a 
good  and  generous  soil,  watch  over  them  a  little  in 
their  infancv,  and  protect  them  from  their  stronger 
enemies,  and  in  a  little  while  we  and  you  shall  have 
our  reward.  Our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  will 
be  quickened ;  and  as  we  love  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, we  shall  love  the  Author  of  nature's  beauty. 
Show  the  flowers  at  your  County  Fair,  and  next  sea- 
son distribute  the  seeds  among  your  neighbors, 
always  exacting  a  pledge  for  their  good  usage. 
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It  is  now  the  mouth  of  April,  the  snow  hu  disap- 
peued,  thBgtounr)  bfts  become  thawed,  nnd  partially 
dry.  it  ia  oow  time  to  commence  gardening  opera- 
tions, and  we  will  take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  as  it  is 
K  favorable  time  to  see  the  commencement  of  the 
work  for  the  aeasoa  ;  and  if  you  are  obaerving,  you 
can  hardly  fftil  to  learn  much  that  will  be  useful. 
You  notice  the  frames  and  glaaa  on  the  south  side 
of  the  high  aad  tight  fence.  This  is  the  hot-t>cd. 
It  was  probably  prepared  about  the  Ist  of  Harcli. 
We  will  examine  i^  and  seo  whet  it  contains. — 
There  you  see  leltnce  large  enough  for  the  table, 
radiahea  growing  finely,  cucumbers  in  bloasom.  !□ 
■Dother  frame  von  aee  cabbage,  and  tomatt^  and  cel- 
erfplanta.  Thew  you  see  can  all  be  raised  much 
earlier  in  a  hot-bed  than  in  the  open  ground.  Plants 
an  thus  raised  for  planting  out  in  the  open  ground,  as 
■oonas  we  could  plant  the  seed.  The  heat  i«  obtaia- 
edfrom  the  pile  of  manure  on  which  you  aee  tbe  frame 
placed.     You  have  often  seen  the  ateam  ascend  from 

Cof  manure  when   turned   over.     About   aix 
of  earth   ia  pjaced  on  the  manure,  and  the 
seeds  planted  in  the  earth. 


allow  the  frost  to  enter  the  ground  for  the  deatniction 
of  worms  and  insects  that  would  be  apt  to  injmre  the 
crope.  Frost  mellows  the  ground.  You  notice  bow 
son  the  roads  become  after  frost.  A  little  further  on 
we  aee  a  man  digging.  We  will  look  at  him  a  little 
while.  He  has  a  new  spade,  aud  see  how  deep  he 
drives  it  in  with  his  heavy  booL  Some  phnia 
send  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  in  search 
of  nourishment,  and  it  is  beat  to  dig  or  plow  deep  to 
allow  them  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  the  earth. 
The  laina,  toc^  descend  to  nourish  the  plants  ;  when, 
if  the  ground  wa«  dug  only  a  few  inches,  the  greater 
pttrt  would  either  lay  on  the  surface  or  run  off. 
Some  times  gardeners  dig  two  spades  deep,  and  this 
they  call  trtTtehing.  Digging  and  plowing  are  both 
for  the  aame  purpoae — to  malte  the  ground  light  and 
(uellow,  so  that  roots  of  plants  an  penetrate  it  in 
search  of  their  proper  food.  If  we  were  to  sow  seeds 
Of  plant  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  hard  ground,  if  they 

Kw  at  all  it  would  be  a  very  poor  antfaickly  growth, 
ttce  what  nins  the  gardener  takes  to  have  every 
spade-full  well  broken  up.  .  He  turns  it  bottom  up- 
wards, as  he  throws  it  from  his  spade,  and  if  this  does 
not  entirely  loosen  the.  parades  of  earth,  he  strikes 
it  with  his  spade.  Weeds  are  thus  buried,  where 
they  rot,  and  form  manure.  These  trenches  you  see 
OMO,  are  to  drain  the  surplus  water  from  the  ground. 
They  will  be  partly  filled  with  atones  or  tile,  so  as  to 
leave  a  channel  for  the  water,  and  then  covered. 

Now  that  be  has  dug  quite  a  piece,  he  raka  the 
surface  with  an  iron-tooth  rake,  and  you  see  how 
much  pAa  lie  taJkee  to  break  every  large  piece  of 
earth,  and  before  he  leaves  it,  not  a  stone  or  lump  of 
earth  is  to  be  seen.  This  is  intended  for  fine  seed, 
and  yon  can  readily  imagine  how  much  better  this 
nicely  prepared  land  will  be  for  such  seed,  than 
though  it  was  rough  and  uneven,  where  many  of  the 
■eeis  would  be  oticovered  and  thus  perish,  and  even 
those  seeds  that  happened  to  fall  in  a  favorable  spot, 
would  find  their  roots  obstructed  before  they  hsd 
proceeded  far,  by  hard  balls  oC  earth,  and  crevices, 


into  which  the  drying  winds  penetrate  causing  their 
destruction. 

The  peas  are  already  up  ^nd  growing  finely. — 

This  must  be  some  early  (or^  probably  the  fioriy  jGni- 
ptror,  which  is  the  earliest  kind.  The  gardener,  if 
he  wishes  green  peas  for  a  long  time,  will  sow  d.  few 
every  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Pie  plant  ia  just  making  its  appearance,'  and 
it  has  received  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted  manuie. 
Manure  is  dug  in  around  all  the  fruit  trees,  and  the 
ground  looks  as  though  it  had  received  a  liberal  sup' 
ply  ;  f^  every  good  gardener  knows  he  cannot  raise 
good  vegetables  without  plenty  of  m 


The  grape  vincK,  currant  bushes,  and  fruit  trees, 
have  all  been  Dnifuij  and  put  in  order,  the  gardener 
taking  off  such  branches  as  he  thonght  necessary  to 
make  them  of  a  good  form,  and  bmr  Jhu  fruit  — 
We  have  not  tijne  now  to  talk  of  pruning,  bat  some 
other  time  we  will  trv  to  ahow  you  how  and  why, 
the  gardener  prunes  his  trees. 

observe  that  all  the  peach  trees  have  had 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  cut  off.  This  was  done  early 
last  month.  Nearly  all  the  old  peach  treea  you  see 
' "  gardena  have  three  or  four  Ions  branched  with- 
t  a  leaf  or  branch,  except  at  tne  extrome  ends. 
They  are  easily  broken  by  (he  wind,  soon  become 
old  and  useless,  not  living  out  half  their  days.  But 
these  trees  have  a  very  difierent  appearance,  and  for 
future  refarenca  we  will  make  a  drawing  of  one  of 
them.  We  may  not 
get  every  limb  in  its 
place,  but  we  can  easily 
'  get  the  general  form 
(  and  appearance.  The 
J  sap  which  furnishes  the 
^  tree  with  nourishment 
*  has  a  disposition  to  go 
to  theendsof  the  shoots, 
causing  the  buds  there 
to  grow,  and  leaving 
tha  Duds  further  back  to 
perish.  By  cutting  off 
the  tops  of  the  shoot^  the  buds  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  branches  obtain  sufficient  sap  to  nourish  them  ; 
and  thus  they  grow,  and  the  tree  is  supplied  with 
enough  branches  to  make  a  fine  shaped  head,  aa  we 
have  made  in  the  drawing. 

In  thia  part  of  the  country  it  is  yet  too  earty  to 
sow  radishes,  beets,  beane,  and  other  tender  vegeta- 
bles. The  earth  is  not  y^t  warm  enough,  and  they 
would  be  apt  to  be  ietU^oi  by  frosts.  But  aome- 
times  gardenora  put  in  t-iew,  and  if  the  season  is 
favorable,  they  suceeAl  and  ve^  early  vegetables 
are  obtained ;  if  not^'  the  ground  is  planted  again. 
No  aensible  gardffa^r  liviil  put  in  the  main  crop  till 
there  is  little  aangerof  frost.  Peas  and  lettuce  being 
quite  hardy,  they  can  be  sown  very  early. 

In  the  border  on  the  north  aide  of  the  garden  early 
potatoes  are  planted.  The  ground  being  yet  cold, 
they  are  slow  in  coming  up  ;  but  as  the  sun  gets  a 
little  warm,  they  will  make  their  appearance,  and 
we  shall  have  potatoes  fit  to  dig  by  the  first  of  July. 
The  raspberriea  ar&  all  nicely  tied  up,  and  the 
strawberry  beds  have  all  been  rakod  over,  and  the 
dead  leaves  removed.  The  black  looking  mold  that 
you  see  mixed  with  the  soil,  is  well  rotted  manure 
that  has  been  dug  in  with  the  fork.  Every  thing 
appeara  to  be  in  good  order,  and  during  the  summer 
we  shall  see  the  fruits  of  this  good  management. 
We  will  visit  the  garden  again  next  monlh. 
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There  oan  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  pn^reu  ofagricul- 
tuml  improvement,  thnn  is  furnished  by  the  increased  circu- 
lation of  agricuUimi  journals.  We  rejoice  then  to  learn  that 
the  agricultural  papers  generally  or^  receiving  increased 
support— tliat  their  field  of  operations  is  enlarged,  and  conse- 
quently* their  ability  to  do  good.  The  price  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  is  too  low  to  render  its  publication  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual aggrandisement ;  but  as  long  as  our  friends  show  the 
same  willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  that  they  have  the 
present  year,  they  shall  not  want  a  good  and  cheap  agri- 
cititural  Journal,  Through  the  exertions  of  voluntary  and 
unpaid  agents,  our  circulation  the  present  year  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  we  now  have  on  our  books  more  than  35,00U 
regular  subscribers,  and  the  number  constanily  increasing. 
If  each  of  these  papers  are  read  by  four  individuals,  we 
have,  then,  about  150,000  regular  reailers.  The  question  is 
not  with  US  how  we  shall  furnish  each  subscriber  with  the 
value  of  his  subscription,  which  we  think  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  do,  but  how  we  shall  render  the  Genesee  Farm- 
er of  the  greatest  poesible  benefit  to  its  numerous  reader*. 
The  principles  of  vegetable  economy  are  the  same  the 
world  ovetj  and  though  we  have  large  lists  of  subscribers 
in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Uaion,  not  excepting  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon,  and  in  British  America,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  make 
our  journal  at  once  interesting  and  profitable  to  all. 

Mode  of  preparing  cloth  for  Hot-bed  Frames.  —  In 

consequence  of  an  error  in  our  last,  we  republish  the  method 

of  preparing  cloth  for  hot-bed  frames  : 

"  Take  white  cotton  cloth  of  a  close  texture,  stretch  and 
nail  it  unYrames  of  any  size  you  wish  ;  take  3  oz.  of  lime 
water,  4  oz.  of  linseed  oil,  1  oz.  white  of  eggs,  2  oz.  yolk  of 
eggs  :  mix  the  lime  and  oil  with  very  gentle  heat,  beat  the 
eggs  well  separately,  and  mix  with  the  former.  Spread  this 
mixture  with  a  nemt  brush  over  the  oottoB,  allowing  each 
coat  to  dry  before  applying  another;  until  they  become 
water  proof." 

(TT*  We  refer  those  who  have  sent  us  lists  of  subscribers, 
to  our  offer  of  premium  books  in  our  January  number.^ 
Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  clubs  so  as  to  claim  cither 
of  the  books  oflered,  will  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient.  Those 
who  wish  any  JNirtieular  work  will  please  inform*  us-,  other- 
wise we  shall  use  our  own  judgment,  l^ose  who -are  enti- 
tled to  premiums,  and  to  whom  they  have  not  been  sent, 
will  receive  them  this  month.  In  roost  cases  they  have 
been  forwarded. 

O*  We  have  been  requested  by  several  correspondents  to 
notice  a  very  foolish  attack  of  a  certain  pugnacious  editor  at 
the  West.  We  beg  to  say  that  Wf2cioniide#  the  raaivand  his 
motives  rather  beneath  notice.*  •**;*' 

O*  Mavt  oommunicatioDs  ha?e*^D  veoerved  too  late 
for  insertion  or  notice  this  month,  ^iad  loany  more  for  which 
we  coold  not  find  room.  "*'«•* 

■'   ,  t 


WOULD  most  re§p«5tfally  call  the  attention  of  the  publie, 
particularly  the  trade,  to  their  Nursery  SUck!  conslstiiuc 
hi  part  as  foUows :—  *  -i  ** 


C.  J.  RYAir  &  oo.. 


OnuBge 

THE  snbseribers  have  Just  reoslved  a  sapply  of  ftssh^  well  saved 
Osage  Orange  seed*  warranted  to  vegetate  fVeely,  not  being 
taken  from  the  fruit  by  the  eommon  proeess  of  boiling.    Priee  f  1 
per  qnart,  or  at  a  reduced  rate  by  the  bushel.    Printed  directions 
frimJalied  for  Its  onltore. 
Also,  Honey  Locust,  Yellow  Locust  Seed,  kc 

J.M.  THORBURNkCO. 
April,  1851 1ft  John  Street  New  York. 

Moi^pan  Hmrae,**  General  Glflbrd.*' 

THIS  Justly  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at 
the  stable  of  the  subpcriber,  in  Lodi,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y. 
A  likeness  and  description  of  this  anlaaal  may  be  seen  in  the 
March  unmber  of  this  Journal,  page  04,  and  also  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  under  date  of  0th  March. 

.    Terms  of  insurance,  $13.    Pasture  prorided  for  mares  from  a 
distance  at  the  usual  rates. 
April,  1661.  CHAS,  W.  INGER80LL. 


part 

A  pple  Tree*,  3  and  4  years  old,  all  the  most  popuUr  Tonir  k  eo- 
ing  varieties, flSMrlOO. 

Northern  Spy,  3  and  4  years  old $26  per  100. 

Cherry  Trceii,  thH  principal  varieties,  from  6  to  10  feet  high, 
straight  stems,  and  headed $26  per  100 

Hkdce  Plujtt*.- Arbor  Vit».  American.  1  to  4  feet  high,  $6  per 

'P^i  J^*"^°*'^  Spruce,  1  to  4  feet  high,  $5  per  100;  PrlTit,  stronir 
thrifty  plants.  U  per  100.  «.-»*-»,  ,  -wwufi 

5000  Giant  Rhubarb  Roots,  line  productive  sorts,  for  hotels  and 

"M^^i^'^^iJf'V'*^'  «V $10  per  100. 

Alyatt's  Victoria  Rhubarb,  true  sort $4  p«r  dos 

Downlng'B  ColossaL  extra  fine  flayored  and  tender  .$4  per  dot. 

1500  select  and  rery  choice  Verbenas,  in  fair  condition  for  bed- 
ding out,  8u»!li  as  Anacreon.  Scarlet  Defiance,  Polka,  LoTeii,  Rosy 
Morn,  and  a  dozen  other  yarieties, .'....  $1.60  p«»r  dos 

Also  Petunias,  Scarlet  Oeraniams,  Prise  Double  Dahlias,  &c.  flee. 
For  particulars,  see  March  number  of  the  Fanner. 
„{R?-  Rochcstei' and  Charlotte  Plank  Road  Nuraeries,  Rochester, 
N.  y.    City  Office,  16  Reynold's  Arcade.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

March  lat.  1851.  '    ,  ' 

Linmcan  Botanic  Garden  and  Nnneries. 

WM..R.  PRfNCE  k.  CO.,  FLUSHINO,  L.  L 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  sole  proprietors  of  this  ancient  es- 
tabliflhment.  would  respectfully  inyite  the  attention  of  Ama- 
teurs, Nurserymen;  amd  othttrs,  to  their  fide  and  ezten#iye  coUec- 
tlon  of  Fruit^aad  Ornamental  Trees.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and 
Oreen-Hcnee  Plants,  ke ,  which  are  offered  for  sale  on  terms  raueh 
birlow  former-prices.  Their  Fruit  being  propagated  from  bearing 
trees  on  their  ejctensfye  specimen;  grounds,  enable  them  to  guar- 
antee the  yarieties  to  be  genuine  and  true  to  name.  Their  trees 
are  well  formed  and  thrifty,  and  such  as  will  giye  complete  satis- 
faction. To  'Nurserymen  wishing  trees  in  quantities,  by  the  faim- 
dred  or  thousand,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  very  liberal  discount. 
Their  extensiye  ool  lection  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  their  new 
yarieties  of  Italian  and  French  Peaches,  and  many  new  and  supe- 
rior fruite  of  other  kinds,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  loy- 
ers  of  fine  frnit.  Their  collection  of  Roses  is  the  most  extensiye  of 
any  Nursery  in  the  country,  and  many  new  yarieties  haye  been 
added  to  their  collection. 

Orders  for  Trees  from  any  part  of  the  country  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention,  and  goods  be  packed  so  as  to  Insure  their  safety 
to  any  distance. 

Catalogues  with  a  detailed  list  of  prices,  wUl  be  sent  to  all  post- 
paid appUeants.  or  can  be  had  of  our  city  Agents,  Ckutx,  Austin  8t 
Smith,  205  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.— The  public  wUl  please  not  confound  this  with  the  Nur- 
sery of  Winter  &  Co.,  who  have  taken  the  title  of  this  eetabash- 
ment,  but  who  are  selling  out  andcieslcg  their  business. 

April,  1851.  C^-lt'J 

Clover  and  Grass  Seed. 

WE  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Farmers  and  oth- 
ers to  our  stock  of  Urass  Seeds. 
We  haye  now  in  stos»  and  offer  liar  sale  at  the  lowest  eash 
prices— 

250  bushels  Ohio  medium  Cloyer  Seed. 
60      do      Seneca  Co.  large   do. 
20     do      Wheatland  do     do. 
1000      do     first  quality  Tunothy  Seed. 
10     do      Orchard  Orass  Seed. 
10     do      Italian  Ray  Grass  Seed. 
For  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agrieultorml  WarehouM, 
No.  06  Buflialo  street,  Rochester.  J.  RAPALJE  k  COT^ 

April,  1861. 


Tobftcco 

THE  subseribers  haye  Just  receiyed  a  small  quantity  of  the 
Broad  Leaf  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobaooo,  a  pare  and  fresh 
arUde.    Price  $1 00  per  os. 

Also,  genuine  (iayanna  Tobacco  Seed  from  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated plantations  on  the  island.    Price  $1,00  per  os. 
Maryland  Tobacco  Seed,  In  yarietiess  at  50  ets.  per  oi. 
Kentucky  ToUteeo-Seed,  at  $1,00  per  oa. 

J*.  U.  THORBURN  k  CO. 
16  John  Street,  New  York. 
0(^  The  largest  collection  of  Vegetable,  (lower,  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds,  to  be  found  In  the  United  States.    Catalogues  on 
application. 
April,  1861. _^ 

Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricnltnral  Wareltonse, 

NO.  65  BUFFALO  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

J  RAPALJE  k  CO.,Wholesa]e  and  Retail  Dealers  in  aU  kinds  of 
•     Imported  and  American  Garden  Seeda,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments. Reaping  Machines,  Horse  Power*;  Threshing  Machines, 
Fanning  Mills,  Ploughs,  Ice.,  Ico.                 '     J.  RAPAUE. 
April,  1861.  ^ W.  S.  RAPALJE. 

'         Seed  Corn*  ~ 

ATERY  choice  lotof  Eariy  Dutton.  eight-rowed,  White  Flint, 
and  other  raxietles,  for  sale  In  the  ear,  by 

J.  P.  FOGG  k  BROTHER, 
April,  1861.  Roohester  Seed  Store. 


Se\r  York  BIKle  Asrlcnltnral  ITorkH. 

AOKICULTUBAL  MACHINES  AND   lUPLEMENTS.     / 

WHEELER.   MELrcK,  k  CO.  conUnne  tlHir  MinutecUrr 
kt  tha  gamer  of  LltxnT  Hud  Himlllon  SU.,  AllwDJ,  whoa 
thej  arsjjrapAnd  to  fflU  kll  Oidan  irtth  dHpfttQh. 


'    OtHm  tar  wnCELEn'B    PATENT     RAILWAY,    CHAIN 

HOHBE  POWERS,       "  — "" _..>.^-..^-_  . 

BATORS,w1U  rtBtti 


TH BE 8 HERS  k  8 

lb«  proprtetfi 


Id  oHhtiiIh  ntfliil 


Bd««.    Twit  Famtt  anil  I^i 
iaul7<nT7  Stittln  th«  IJnIoB,  i1iii1b(  Ih* 


put  TOT,  udthalTiapnlertlJ'bubHBuknDwIadgaabJiil 
oa»  taatfnonUli,  not  onlr  ham  Agflcaltanl  Suglnlea  bat 
pvnau  vho  hHvt  uwi  tli«TD.    Tliv/  1ut«  be«m  Bwardvd  thi 

pr«Biniiu»t»Jltlwprlno1p»lF«ira  wh  ---■—  ■- —  "- 

tad  ta  tparmtfob.  tate^ndhif  tba  Pcnofj 
TiBCl*]  t(lr  of  Upiwr  C>Q>d^  and  till 
Fain,  togecbu  wltli  namiroua  Counlj 


btTBbei 

~  Jp.  tua  rnt- 

ublo  eut< 


qnantltj!" 


I  HuUb*  vfl]  tbrnh  n 


NthaBbalftlut 


Moehlnaa  vlU  ba  nblpMl  to  order  lo  nj  part  of  the  Uoltad 
Stltaa  or  <b*  Cftudu,  ft?-  aaJ  »«■  I  i»(td  U  fivt  .aM./ucKon  Jo 

Tba  nbuHbanaUa  Muubatura  and  >UI  ranttta  to  ofdorUit 

MfXCkck"- 


nfuttbeyblTe  not  obtained  ]i 

baa  BO  rlgbt  to  hm  onr  Patent,  or  lo  mann-  (I 

loi»  Foorn.  and  thai  a  hK  br  tbea  wUI  bob-  J  | 

""   ""       ""co"  o(°A'inj,  and   Ihtlr  | 

.lol  H-.«  Pncrril  and  ••err  enck  i'o-er  mad*  or   nld  by  j[( 

KBl.  or  iy  ai>r  perion  having  a  LtCMBlo  da  ».  bai  upon  OBe  at  ^J 

WHEKkco't  FaiUT-  WHaaLU,   Mu-ICI  k  Co.,  M'laai,  Auai-  (li 

A  doe'stteatloD  to  tblg  tkct  wlU  eoable  ponbaaan  to  aiold  Im-  ^i 

NopiKoaorar^ln  Albanj, noopt  Whedtt,  Mittok  kCa.,li 


BmeiT  d>  Co.'v  Latest  ImproTed  PremlBM  Rail 
Road  Hoiae   Poweri* 

WABEANTCD  inparloT  toanf  etbtr  Und  baton  nida  or  Mid 
bfiit.  Forpartdcalan  daaoripllona.  ko,  aHeatalo^  of 
Albaaj  AgilonHnnl  Workj  W»r*bou»  ud  Smti  B[Dn,runikahad 
nalU on  applicatloa  br Bull.  AlH,*MO*nan>FBTBi«lDrldweb,      [ 

PttoB  of  nmr  Pow«,  tor  two  horm, «10.00     '1 

Itlll,  (MlnebBvinardarRanM-j .'['    ti/X 


lair,  TS6)  oltbont  Fi 


■SSC. 


Alia,Wlie«t«'(  Rook 
Douuraataml  bj  ua.  ac 


April,  Will.  sea  ac 


i«  ordlbar?  T] 
lERYkCO., 
aj,  AlbuT,  N 


THEiDbHribanbaTlnipuFcbunltlie  entire! 
Ttntor.  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ketcbum,  iBd  alto  tbe 
oniad  bj  S.  W.  Havn,  an  no-  manufkoluriog  I 

aad  la  fuUv  oapablfl  of  pflTforml 
oapKble  of  CBtUng  13  to  U  aci 
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DOiaSSTIC  AimiffATiS  AT  AUCCTOBT. 

THE  poetpoDed  jMily  lale  of  Full  Bred  Short  Homi  and  Im- 
proved uabrj  Stock,  oonaiating  of  about  tttj  head,  will  oome 
off  at  my  farm  on  Taeeday,  Jane  24th,  1661.  at  12  o'doek,  M.  I  shall 
dlapoae  of  all  the  improred  Dairy  Stoek,  whioh  la  oompoeed  of  the 
finest  Short  Horn,  with  a  slight  oroes  of  Amsterdam  Dnteh.  which 
some  writers  say  wm  part  of  the  original  ingredient  whioh  com- 
posed the  improTed  Short  Horns. 

I  am  now  breeding  Short  Horns.  Derons  and  Ayrshires,  each 
separately  and  pure,  whioh,  owtng  to  the  limits  of  my  farm,  make 
it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  those  thrw  breeds.  By  the  awards 
of  the  State  Agricoltural  Society,  the  Am(*rican  Institnte.  and  my 
own  Connty  Itoeiety,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  I  was 
not  a  competitor  at  either,}  it  will  folly  appear  that  I  haTe  been  a 
yery  suooessfol  exhibitor.  The  Cow  which  won  the  First  Prise  as 
a  milker,  at  the  American  Institute  last  year,  was  bred  by  me,  and 
composed  of  the  aboTe  alluded  to  Dalzy  Stock  Soreial  of  the  Bulls 
got  by  Lamartlne  will  be  of  the  most  appropriate  age  for  efficient 
service  the  coming  season.  All  Cows  and  Heifers  old  enough,  will 
be  warranted  In  calf  at  the  day  of  sale,  by  my  Imported  Bull,  Lord 
fUn^holme,  or  my  celebrated  BuU,  Lamartlne. 

I  own  two  thorough  bred  Deron  Bulls  ;  one  the  celebrated  old 
Major,  the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old,  imported  by  me  from 
Deronshire.  One  of  the  abore  animals  will  be  sold— which,  I  haye 
not  yet  determined. 

A  fhll  Catalogue,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  animal,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  time,  with  minute  description  of  sale,  fcc. 

I  also  haye  a  number  of  Suffolk  Sows,  in  pig  to  my  imported 
Boar,  most  of  the  progeny  of  which  will  be  old  enough  to  disposs 
of  on  that  day. 

I  also  haye  about  20  South  Down  Ewes,  most  of  which  I  imported 
from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  and  now  in  lamb  to  my  imported 
Buck,  Babraham.  S<mie  of  the  Buck  Lambs  will  be  offered  at  auc- 
tion on  that  daj. 

This  sale  wilTnot  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtidn  Stock  trom 
my  preyious  herd,  but  will  also  enable  persons  to  procure  calves 
fh>m  my  imported  Bull,  lambs  ftt>m  my  Imported  Kam,  and  pigs 
from  my  Imported  Boar— all  of  which  animals  were  reoentliy  selec- 
ted by  me  m  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  <tf  warranting  the  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf,  is  this : 
in  case  tb«r  prove  not  to  be  so,  It  shaU  be  optional  with  the  pur- 
chaser, on  Bis  certificate  of  that  /Met,  either  to  receive  from  me  $25 
(say  twenty-five  dollars)  or  to  send  the  cow  to  my  fum,  and  I  will 
keep  her  the  proper  time  (free  of  expense)  to  have  her  got  in  calf 
to  either  one  of  my  Bulls,  which  he  shall  cheose.  I  wiU  give  9S6 
tot  any  Heifer  calf  fitun  either  of  the  Cows  or  Heifbrs  sold  at  the 
sale,  delivered  on  my  fkrm.  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  at  a  distance,  will  be  delivered  on 
ship-board  or  ridlroad  in  t]j|e  city  of  New  York,  free  of  risk  or  ex- 
pense to  the  purchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  South,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  #ould  not 
be  well  that  stock  should  be  transported  at  that  hot  season  of  i^e 
year,  may  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  remain  with  me 
UDtii  the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  taken  care  oC, 
and  charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep.  One  of  my  ob- 
jects inbreeding  Improved  domestic  animals,  is  to  sssistin  disUi- 
buting  them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one,;lf  not  the  most 
important  feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
and  to  benefit  the  oonsnoiing  country  at  large. 

All  communications  through  the  Post  pleMe  pre-pay,  and  I  will 

!>re-paj  their  answers,  and  also  a  Catalogue  If  requurad.  Cata- 
ogues  will  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Agricultural  Ware- 
houses and  offloes  of  the  principal  Agdeultural  Journals,  on  and 
after  the  let  day  of  June  next.  Person  j  wishing  to  view  the  stock 
at  any  time,  will  find  my  superintendent,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  give 
them  the  desired  information  when  I  am  at  not  at  home. 

Dated,  this  4th  day  of  March,  1S61,  at  Mount  Fordham,  West- 
chester County,  eight  miles  from  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the 
Harlem  Railroad.  [4.8t]  L.  G.  MOJIBUS. 

Tke  Tlioroagh  Bred  Blood  Bono,  BIr  Heniy, 

WILL  stand,  at  the  stable  of  the  tubserlber,  through  the  sea- 
son, and  let  to  Mares  at  $10  each.  The  subscriber  takes 
this  method  to  inform  gentlemen  of  Western  New  York  who  have 
hvretofore,  and  others  who  would  seek  to,  patronise  him,  they  will 
find  such  accommodation  and  attention  as  they  may  desire,  and 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  It  perhaps  will  be  needless  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  pedigree  herf,  but  suffice  it  to  saj,  he  is  de- 
scended through  all  the  generations  that  are  recordedln  the  Eng- 
lish Turf  Register.  There  is  no  horse  living  that  can  boast  of  a 
more  illustriott   pedigree. 

Sir  Hiufsr  is  of  a  beautitnl  unfodlng  bay  color,  standr  16  hands 
and  1  inch  high  without  shoes,  is  eomnact  and  short  legged  for  a 
blood  horse,  yet  of  a  rangey  and  msjestio  figure.  His  action  is 
gracefuL  but  at  the  same  ume  proud  and  commanding,  ttr  Henry 
was  purchased  by  Wm.  Y.  WILson,  Esq.,  of  Ridgeway,  Orleans  co., 
at  the  SUte  Fair  held  at  Utica,  in  1846,  for  $800,  when  but  five 
years  old.  His  stock  hat  been  sought  for.  and  at  great  prices. 
Matched  geldings  have  brought  $1300  a  pair,  single  Indian  have 
sold  for  $700,  and  owners  of  young  stal  ions  havji  reftised  $000  and 
$800,  in  many  instances,  and  one  has  refused  $1000  for  his  horse 

The  proprietor,  after  numerous  attempts  and  at  a  great  price, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  this  horse  and  brought  him  to  this  place, 
where  he  has  been  kept  two  years,  and  now,  out  of  eonvenlenoe  to 
himaaU;  will  remove  to  Bergen  Comers,  Oeneeee  eo.,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  where  he  expects  to  receiye  hit  usual  amount  of  pa- 
tronage. BILLING  RICHMOND,  Ja. 

Riga,  N.  T,,  Manh,  1851.  [4-lt*] 


Gfmt  Sale  oC 


CiUtte. 


THE  subscriber  having  more  Stock  than  he  can  well  sustain  on 
his  farm,  will  offer  at  Public  Auction  about  THIRTY  head  of 
his  Improved  Short  Horn  Cattle,  consisting  of  Bulls,  Cows.  Heifen 
and  Bull  Calves,  on  the  26th  day  of  June  next,  at  his  tkrm  ^  miles 
fh>m  this  olty. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  improved  stock,  in  this  country,  and 
in  Canada,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  herd  during  the  past  IS 
years,  has  through  the  medium  of  importations  from  England,  and 
selections  from  the  best  herds  in  this  country,  spared  no  expense 
to  rear  a  herd  of  cattle  fW>m  which  superior  animals  could  be  safo- 
ly  drawn  for  improvement  and  crosses  upon  other  breeds.  His 
importations  have  been  derived  from  that  eminent  breedor,  the 
la'e  Thomas  Bates,  Esq ,  of  Kirklevlngton,  Yorkshire.  England, 
which  herd  it  is  well  known  has  recently  been  disposed  of  at  puUie 
sale  by  his  adminstrators,  and  dispersed  into  many  hands,  and  can 
no  longer  be  resorted  to  as  a  whole,  for  improvement.  The  an- 
nouncement of  that  sale  created  great  interest,  and  all  Short  Horn 
breeders  in  England  seemed  emulous  to  seonra  one  or  mora  of  these 
animals  to  mingle  with  the  Uood  of  their  own  herds,  and  at  the 
day  of  sale,  there  was  found  assembled  the  largest  audience  ever 
before  witnessed  upon  a  similar  occasion,  numbering,  as  was  said, 
from  4  to  6,000  persons,  and  among  them  the  best  breeders  in  Eng- 
land, and  several  fh>m  other  countries.  Some  of  the  »f»«"ii^u  hro^ 
prices  whioh  seemed  incredible  to  many. 

In  the  herd  now  offered  fbr  sale,  will  be  included  the  ImpoiteA 
BuU,  Duke  of  WeUington.  and  the  premium  Bull,  Meteor.  Tbese 
are  Bates'  BuUs,  and  thebr  reputation  as  stock-getters  are  too  weU 
known  to  need  any  comment.  I  am  authorised  to  say  by  Lcfwis 
r.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breeden 
in  this  oounti7,  and  who  has  had  ample  means  of  forming  a  jndg^ 
ment,  "  That  in  no  Instance,  to  his  knowledge,  had  these  two  Bnlls 
been  bred  to  Short  Horn  Cows  of  other  herds,  previously  imported 
into  the  United  Stotee.  but  that  their  produce  were  superior  In 
general  qualities  to  such  herds." 

The  most  of  the  Stock  which  Is  now  oflisred  for  sale,  have  beeo 
bred  fhMn  these  two  Bulls ;  and  the  proprietor,  having  a  young 
bull  more  remotely  eennected  with  that  portion  of  the  herd  he  re- 
tain^, (being  about  14  in  number,)  can  »pare  these  two  valuable 
Bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  Stock  offered  for  sale,  6  young  BnUs, 
firom  8  months  old  to  2  years,  in  addition  to  the  two  nuned  above : 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Stock  will  be  composed  of  Cows,  (moat 
of  Uiem  possessed  of  extraordinary  milking  qualities,)  Heifers  and 
Heifer  Calves.  It  is  believed  that  no  herd  of  Short  Horns  has  ever 
been  offered  for  sale  in  this  country,  exhibiting  more  of  the  valu- 
able ooroblnations  of  qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  per^ 
feet  animals. 

A  Catalogue  containing  the  pedigrees  of  these  anbnals  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  an  early  period,  in  which  the  Terms  of  the 
Sale  WiU  be  particularly  sUted.  A  Credit  will  be  given  Arom  Six 
to  Eighteen  months.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  examine  the  herd 
at  their  convenience.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  N .  Y.,  March,  1861.  [4-3t] 

Young  Morgan  Tiger  A  Sampson  Chief 

ILL  stand,  the  present  season,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at 
the  stable  of  Lewis  B  Baldy,  Seneca  Falls,  and  all  other  dajr ' 
of  the  week  at  the  stabls  of  the  subecriber,  two  miles  south-east 
from  Clyde. 

MoaoAic  TioBa  is  a  WautlfU  dark  bay,  over  16  hands  higfa,poa- 
iesslng  figure  and  aetWn  unsurpassed  by  anjf  hone  of  hi<  eelebm- 
ted  stock,  and  no  evidence  can  be  so  satisfhetotT  of  his  superior 
qualities  as  a  personal  examination  of  him,  and  his  stock,  now  one 
and  two  yean  old.  He  was  sired  by  old  Morgan  Tiger,' Arsaeriy 
owned  by  Doct  May,  of  Palmyra ;  dam,  by  Sir  Charles  Doroclb 
He  was  awarded  the  first  Premium  at  the  Wayne  Co.  Fair,  1850. 

SAimoN  CHJsr  was  dred  by  the  English  Draft  Horse  Sampeoa, 
imported  by  John  Robinson,  of  Paloiyra ;  dao^  a  Nimiod  maxe. 
He,  and  his  stock,  are  highly  prised  by  fhrmen  and  otheis  need- 
ing horses  of  his  class.  Terms,  for  either  hone,  $8  to  insun. 
Pastun,  on  the  htm  of  the  subscriber,  at  reasonable  charge.  Ae- 
eidents  at  the  risk  of  ownen 

Persons  wishing  to  inquire  respecting  tbese  honee,  are  referred 
to  Messrs.  Hiram  Woodruff,  Auburn :  John  L.  Hubbard.  Water- 
loo ;  D.  W.  ColUn,  Geneva ;  Ab'm  Parish,  Batavia :  and  many 
other  gentlemen  who  know  them  and  their  stock. 

ISAAC  M.  OILLET. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.,  March,  1851. (4.2t*] 


W 


Agiieaitand 

183  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  subscriben  have  fbr  sale  the  hugeet  assortment  of  Agricul- 
tural Books  In  this  country.  Almost  every  work  ussftel  to 
the  Farmer  and  MeehaniCi  both  European  and  American,  may  be 
found  at  their  store.  Orden  tnm  any  part  of  the  country  prompt- 
ly supplied  at  the  lowest  prices,  for  Cash  or  approved  crodit. 

N.  B.— Also  a  frill  assortment  of  Theologloia,  nsssiosl  School, 
Miscellaneous,  and  Blank  Books,  and  SUtionaiy. 
April,  1851.  VAN  NOSTRAND  k.  TERRETT. 


BTKW    YOHK  aiBAFRR. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  SEYMOUR  4i  MORGAN. 

WE  hope  our  friends  and  thoss  wishing  to  purchase  the  New 
York  Reaper  will  give  in  thefar  orden  eariy,  as  last  Vfor  we 
wen  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  Bee  last  number  of  the  Fi 
mer  for  particulan.  SEYMOUR  k  MORGAN. 

Broekport,  N.  Y.,  ApiO,  1861. 
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Tkorp,  Itallhf  .<&  Ilanehett, 

PROPaiETOBS  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  NURSGRIUS, 
aVRJiCUSJS,  H.  K, 

CULTIVATORS  of.  and  Deitl^n  in.  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Tr«e8< 
Omamantal  Trees  and  Shmbs,  Green  House  Plants.  Bolbous 
Roots,  Hedge  Plants.  Seedlings,  Ice.  Ice.,  offer  for  the  spring  sales 

A  TeiT  large  stock  of  the  best  rarietles  of  Apples,  Cherry,  and 
Peaoh  Trees. 

A  choice  selection  ofnatlreand  Imported  Plum  Trees. 

And  a  splendid  importation  of  Pjramldal  Pear  Trees  on  Qnlnce, 
from  6  to  7  feet  high,  at  50  cts.  each,  oonslstlngof  nearly  one  hun- 
dred or  the  most  celelvated  Tarietles,  old  and  n'W.  These  trees 
hava  inrarlaUy  glren  the  most  entire  satlstaotion,  and  are  so!d  at 
•  quite  nnu«naly  low  rate 

.  They  b«To  also  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Oreon-House  Plants,  i^Tergreens,  and  PUnts  for 
bedding  out,  among  which  are 

Deodar,  and  Lebanon  Cedars*  8  to  6  feet,  price  $2  eaoh  ;  Japan 
Cedars  ;  Magnolias  ;  Daphnes  ;  Altbeas  ;  Honeysuckles ;  Dah- 
lias;  Roses  of  all  classes,  including  Fortutu*9  Chin*;  Phloxes; 
Petunias ;  Verbenas ;  Maurandias  ;  Lophasphcmnms  ;  Caleste- 
gia  Pukete0n§j  a  new  and  beautiful  climber,  oorered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  larg«  double  flowers  of  a  d^Ueate  rose  eolor  from  June  till 
cold  weather ;  HeUotropes  ;  Geraniums  ;  Salrlas  ;  Double  Ferer- 
Ibvs ;  Plumbagos ;  Tree  •ii4  Herbaoeons  PsDonles  ;  Double  Lich- 
nes,  <te^  flic,  all  of  rery  superior  quality  and  beauty. 

(fC^  Persons  fliTOrlttg  us  with  their  orders  shall  hare  no  cause  to 
«ompialn  ^f  the  quality  of  any  articles  sent  them., 

0^  Catalogues  sent  gratis,  as  usual,  to  post-paying  applloants. 

N.  B.— T.,  8.,  It  H.  hare  fbrmed  a  partnership,  under  the  firm 
ot  Tnoar,  SmrH,  Harchktt,  <c  Co.,  to  take  place  in  May  next, 
with  Mr.  A.  FAHifSTOCK,a  skillfnl,  practical,  and  iatelUgent  nurse- 
lyman  and  propagator,  who  will  superintend  the  managomant  of 
the  Green-House  department,  which  they  design  shall  eonsUtnte, 
henoeibrth,  an  Important  feature  in  their  business  By  this  ar- 
saogemeat,  they  become  Joint  proprietors  with  him  In  the  ^Augus- 
ta" Rose,  aa  acquisition  to  the  floral  world  which  is  destined  to 
ereate  a  marked  sensation.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  the  Spring 
of  1852. [4-2t1 

Cteneaee  Vsdi«jr  Nacsciiea, 
BY    A.    FROST    A    CO. 

South  soph  i a  street,  Rochester,  n.  y. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  establishment  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  ^fur■erymen.  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs  to  their  present 
stock  which  is  partly  embraced  in  the  following  : 

Apple  Trees  18^  cts.  each,  S16  per  100.  Sundard  Pear  Treea 
S  years  old,  40  cts.  each.  Dwarf  do.  do.  on  the  Anzers  Quince,  90 
to  60  irts.  each.  Plum  Trees,  60  cts.  each.  Standard  Cherry  Trees 
5  to  8  feet  high,  with  fine  heads,  36  cts.  each.  •  Standard  Cherry 
Trees,  8  to  6  feet,  80  cts.  each,  or  $25  per  100.  Peach  Tret<s,  2  yrs. 
old.  from  bud,  very  thrifty.  12K  cts.  each,  or  $10  per  100. 

All  ot  the  abore  treos  are  worked  with  the  choicest  and  newest 
of  their  respectire  kinds,  and  are  remarkably  thrifty  and  well 
grown.  Goosebfaries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  Sec, 
all  of  the  newest,  and  the  most  of  lately  imported  kinds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  bo.,  embracing  all  the  rare 
and  most  ornamental  kinds. 

Green-house  and  bedding  plants  in  great  Tariety,  Including  a 
large  and  most  splendid  collection  of  double  dahlias. 

The  aboTc  plants  will  be  packed  oarefully  and  left  at  any  of  the 
Freight  OffloM  In  the  oltj,  according  to  adTlce,  without  an  extra 
charge. 

Onr  new  deseriptlTe  catalogue  of  the  abore  fimlts,  and  giTing 
a  general  description  of  the  articles  now  under  cultlTaoon,  is 
ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  maUed  gratis  to  those  that 
apply  post-paid. 

0!^  Omps  No.  47  Exchange  street. [4-2tl 

I«Yalt  and  Ornamental  Tretnt, 
AT  THE    GENEVA     NURSERY,   N.    Y. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  establishment  ioTite  the  attention  o^ 
Planters  and  Dealers,  to  th«lr  Tory  large  and  extcnsire  col* 
lection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  fce.  These  Nur- 
series ars  rery  large.  fh>m  16  t*  20  aerss.  The  trees  are  large, 
handsome,  and  thrifty  growth,  raised  on  a  elay  and  grarel  soil. 
It  has  t>een  the  study  of  the  proprictorB.for  many  years  in  the  bu- 
siness, to  select  imly  choee  Tarietles  worthy  of  cultlratlon.  and 
nnlTorsally  approTcd  ;  and  from  the  extensire  patronage  they 
have  reeelred,  bellcTe  they  haTC  glren  complete  satisfaction. 

We  have,  also,  a  large  collection  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  all  the 
new  and  choice  Tarietles ;  also.  Hedge  Plants.  Buckthorn.  Erglish 
Tbcra    Seedlings  of  Cherry,  Pear,  and  HoTse-Chestnuts. 

60,000  European  Mountain  Ash.  of  one  year's  growth,  of  uneom- 
■oa  sis*.  SIO  per  1000. 

Scions  furnished  of  all  the  new  and  rare  Tarietles. 

All  orders  promp  ly  attended  to.  and  Trees  carefully  packed  for 
traasporutlon.  W.  T.  k.  E.  SMITH. 

OeaeTu,  W.  Y.,  March,  1861. [4-lt*) 

Vba  Old  Roelsastar  Vnnmwy 

CONTAINS  the  usual  Stock  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ornamental 
and  Utilitarian.  The  entire  satisfaction  which  orchards  haTe 
gfTea  where  the  selections  hare  been  left  to  th«  proprietor,  snper- 
e«des  the  necessity  of  a  leiu^y  adTertlsement.    Catalogues  gratis 
Orders  aolieited,  and  Tr4i  property  packed  for  all  parts  of  the 

SAMUEL  M0UL80N, 
88  Front  Street,  Rochester. 


HIOIII^AND  NUIISBIEUBS,  NEWBUBOH,  N.  Y. 

A    SAUL  flc  CO.,  beg  leare  to  call  the  attention  of  DeaUrt  and 
•    PlatUen  of  Trees,  and  the.public  In  general,  to  their  rery 
large  and  oompUte  stock  of 

i-TlUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
"Which  tfaoy  ofl^er  for  sale  the  coming  spring.  The  Trees  of  their 
Nurseries  are  all  grown  on  the  premises  and  propagated  under 
the  immediate  supenrislon  of  Mr.  Saul,  whose  long  connection 
with  this  establishment,  is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  stock  now  offered  for  sale.    It  consists  in  part  of  orer— 

20.000  Pear  Trees.  6  to  8  fuet  high,  and  embracing  all  the  lead- 
ing standard  varieties,  as  well  as  those  recently  Introduced,  of 
merit,  either  of  American  or  Foreign  origin 

20.000  Apple  Trees  of  extra  size,  8  to  10  and  12  feet  high,  inclu- 
ding every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 

10,000  Plum  Trees,  6  to  8  feet,  of  every  known  kind  of  reputa- 
tion, as  well  as  all  the  novelties  of  recent  introduction. 

10,000  Cherry  Trees,  6  to  8  feet  and  over,  among  which  may  be 
found  all  the  desirable  and  choice  varieties. 

A  large  stock  of  handsome  Peach,  Aprioot,  Nectarine  and 
Qalnee,  in  every  variety. 

Also,  Grape  Vines  (native  and  foreign,;  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries and  Currents,  and  Strawberry  plants,  of  all  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds;  as  well  as  excellent  roots,  sueh  as  Asparagus,  Rhu- 
barb, Sea  Kale,  lie.,  fcc. 

Pear  on  Quioee,  Cherry  on  Mahal^  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks- lor  Pyramids  or  Dwarls  for  garden  oultuce,  and  embraces 
alt  the  kinds  that  succeed  on  these  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  ORNABfENTAL  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  all  the  known  kinds  suHable  for  street  planting  of 
svtra  sure  ;  also,  the  more  rare,  and  select,  as  well  as  all  the  well 
known  kinds  suitable  Ibr  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  and  Door- Yard 
planting,  ko.,  including  Weeping  Trees,  Vin^  Garden  and 
Climbing  Roses  In  groat  variety.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid 
China,  Hybrid  Bourbons,  H/brid  Damasks,  Hybrid  ProTence,  and 
Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  and  Prairie  and  other  Climb- 
ing Roses. 

A  large  quautity  of  Arbor  Vltss  for  Serenes,  Bnrkthorn,  Osage, 
Orange  and  other  hedge  plants. 

The  i^boTc  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere.— For  Airthor  partiloulars  see  catalogue 
a  new  edition  of  which  Is  just  Issued,  and  will  be  fbrwarded  to  ali 
Po«t- Pali  applicants  by  mail.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to 
persons  who  buy  to  sell  again,  and  extenslTe  planters  on  their 
own  account. 

P.  S.-Frieght  paid  to  New  York. 

Newburyh,  March  1st  1851. [8-2t3 

An  burn  Sanery* 

THE  proprietor  has  now  ready  for  sale  Ten  Thoiuand  Apple 
Trees,  4  and  6  rears  dd,  fh>m  7  to  0  feet  high,  comprising  all 
the  leading  standard  Tarietles,  propagated  by  himself  and  warrant- 
ed  genuine. 

Also,  a  good  assortment  of  Pears  on  their  own  roots,  and  on 
Quince  for  Dwarfii ;  and  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ko.  k,o. 
Also  a  quantity  of  Buckthorn  for  hedges. 

AU  of  the  abore  articles  can  be  furnished  of  good  quality,  and 
as  reasonable  as  st  any  Nursery  In  the  State. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  pose-paid  applicants. 

_                                             8.  8.  GRAVES. 
Auburn,  N.  Y ,  March,  1851. [4^t*J  

l&oiuroa  Nvcsoiy* 

THE  subscriber  deems  it  almost  superfluous  to  publish  an  ad- 
Tertlsement at  this  time,  from  tne  fact  that  nis  Nursery  is 
so  unWersallT  known  ;  yet  he  would  beg  leaTe  to  say  to  his  friends 
and  the  pabUot  that  his  experience  as  a  Nurserymaa  of  eight 

Cears  Is  eertalnly  some  guaranty  that  the  artiolee  purchased  of 
im  would  be  corrert  and  adapted  to  modem  eultlTatlon.  Of 
the  different  firnits,  he  only  culUvatee  a  few  Tarietles,  such  as  has 
been  proved  and  aokuowledged  to  be  the  best. 

He  has  a  good  stock  of  Apple,  Pear.  Peaoh,  Apricot,  Grape. 
Shrubs,  Tuberous,  Bulbous  and  green-house  plants  at  reduced 
prices.    Dahlias  also  ot  hitast  Tarietles. 
.  Greece,  March  1. 1851. [S.8t.J CHAS  POWIS. 

1^0iiileld  IVanccy* 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  their  Nursery,  In  the  Tillage 
of  Penfleld,  a  rery  eztenslTe  assortment  of  unusually  large  # 
and  thrifty  Fruit  Trees  of  the  most  approred  Tarietles,  some  of 
««<ra  siss^  fhom  8  to  12  ftet  high,  and  from  8  to  6  years  growth, 
for  Orchard  culture,  at  $16  per  100.  Persoos  waatlag  Trees  to  sell 
again,  wiU  be  liberaUy  deuH  with. 

HENRY  FELLOWS  It  SONS. 
Penfldd,  N.  Y.^  Mareh,  1861. {4-lt] 

Com  Shellen. 

ANEW  ■rlide,  only  one  foot  In  diaaeter,  the  latest  ImproTe- 
ment.    Price  only  SS^OO.    It  can  be  seea  in  operation  at  the 
Seed  Stores  of  J.  RAPALJE  k.  CO.,  and  J.  P.  FOGG  It  BRO- 
THER. No.  29  Buffalo  street,  RoohesUr,  opposite  the  Arcade. 
April.  1861. 

Field  Peas. 

P^fiCi  BUSHELS  Early  Canada  and  Marrowlht  Peas,  Ave  ttom 
0\J\J    bugs,  for  sale  by  J.  P.  FOOG  k  BROTHER, 

April,  1861 .  »  Buflalo  street,  Rochester. 
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Tub  above  is  the  title  of  an  cxicndeil  and  vnliiablo 
esMj  by  P.  H.  Pusbt,  M.  P.,  editor  of  Iho  Julima) 
of  tnp  RoyBl  Agricultiirnl  Socieiy,  which  anpeara  in 
the  last  volume  of  that  excellent  wort.  The  eiglit 
yeara  immeiliataly  preceding'  the  commencement  of 
the  last  half  of  tho  19lh  cenlury,  will  long  bo  remem- 
bered for  the  new  impulse  given  lo  agricultural  im- 
piovements  in  Iho  moat  civilized  nni  bcst-informrl 
naiion^  of  Eumpe  and  America.  It  is  within  the 
p^ri»d  nameil,  that  farmers  In  E'ii:liii'',  am!  in  thii^ 
cniintry  have  fairly  com|irelieniIeii  the  fact  that  au'ri- 
culture  is  a  science  miirc  varied  and  com  pre  hen  si  vc 
thai)  almost  any  other  in  the  whnlc  range  of  human 
knowleil;;c.  The  auceessful  study  of  its  nuineriiu- 
phenomena  anrl  practical  truths,  U  the  work  of  a  life- 
tim?.  Hitherto  very  little  progrosn  has  been  mud 
in  any  country  from  the  want  of  cordial  co-ofwration 
for  the  riflvaiiL-ement  of  knowloiigo  between  practic:il 
and  srie!>tiKc  men.  Air.  VvsKt  thus  alludes  to  the 
Ubur4orB>B[i>  f.iRBiQ  ;  "Tl. at  eminent  philusripher 
J7epan:il  an.]  ao!d  uniler  a  pntcnl,  fflamiro  containing 
the  mineral  ingredienta  ao  prepared  as  lo  be  slowly 
«o!uble,  and  therefore  to  supply  to  wheat  what  was 
Fanteil,  when  it  waa  wanted.  Ammonia  wa*  omitlert, 
:  was  thought  it  would  bf  attppliel  by  the  air.  The 
scientific  mnnure  was  applied,  but  the  rfhcat  did  nM 
irend,"  The  mineral  theory  then  eagerly  adaplc'i 
was  contained  in  the  following  axiom  of  Lirbio  ; — 
"  The  crops  in  a  field  diminiab  or  increase  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mm- 
eral  subsances  conveyed  to  them  in  manure." 

This  dnctrine  received  its  death-blow  from  Mr. 
LiWBs'  experiments  at  RothamstcaJ,  in  the  fulloiv.- 
ing  manner  : — Plants,  it  is  well  Thown,  Ciinsist 
cliinfly  of  oiygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  ; 
the  gag  first  named  forming  water  by  uniting  with  the 
second,  nir  with  the  thM,  and  carbonic  acid  with 
the  fourth.  These  invisible  gaseous  holies  form 
what  are  called  the  organic  elemoi.tj  of  plaiiti.  Uul 
when  burnl,  they  all  yield  an  incombustible  ash, 
which  is  called  the  iaorganic,  or  mJneral  part  of  veg- 
etables. Baso^  LiKBia's  theory  was  that  the  supply 
of  this  earthy  part  of  plants  removed  in  crops  was  all 
that  the  farmor  need  trouble  himself  about.  To  test 
this  chemical  suggestion,  Mr.  Lawks  tried  sundry 
enperiments  witli  the  following  results  : — An  unma- 
nured  field  gave  ISj  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. — 
One  manured  with  700  lbs.  of  auperpbosphate  of  lime. 


(simitar  to  burnt  bones)  yielded  the  same  quantity. 
Eight  lole  fertilized  with  various  phosphates,  also 
gave  ?(i|  bushels  per  acre.  The  ash  of  14  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure  gave  but  l(i  bushels;  while  an 
equal  quantity  rf  manure  gave  22.  These  four  ex- 
periments detnonstrated  that  on  land  devoid  of  mould 
or  orga.ic  elements,  fertilizers  containing  such  ele- 
ments are  indispensable.  Hence,  DAnon  LiiiEia's 
theory  that  cereals  can  derive  all  their  carbon  and 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  is  proved  to  be  iiicor-  ' 
r^cl.  The  subject,  however,  is  lor  from  being 
exhausted;  for  the  quesll.m  still  remains  to  be  de- 
cided how  far  carbon  may  be  dispensed  with  in  ma. 
nure  as  in  gn^tiio,  aid  by  what  mcims  ammonia  or 
nitric  acid  can  be  moat  economically  added  to  a  sdII 
in  which  one  or  b  th  of  these  fertiliaers  are  locking. 
Ai-hes  iilonc,  wbithor  at  forest  tree,  crops,  or  gin,Ll 
manure,  will  nut  sulBce  to  give  a  fair  yield-of  wheal 
on  exhiiuiled  Innd.  Upon  iaiM  nut  exhausted,  hut 
abounding  in  rich  soliilile  mouKI,  the  effect  of  wood 
ashes  is  very  beneficial  to  wlieat.  When  Mi. 
Lawks  applied  various  salts  lo  the  amount  of  61 Q 
Ijs.  to  supply  the  mineral  elements  of  a  crop  of 
whL'at  on  exhausted  land,  without  benefit,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ISO  lbs.  of  rape  seed  cake,  (nitrogenous  mat- 
ter,) the  crop  was  increased  from  Ifi  to  323  bushels  per 
acre.  In  another  experiment,  646  lbs.  of  mineral 
suits  aidedby  80 of  aulphatoof  ammonia, tliecrop  was 
raised  from  16  to  20^  bushels.  This  result  is  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  fact,  that  no  carbon,  (coal,) 
waa  added  to  tho  soil  in  the  manure  ;  while  the  sup- 
ply of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potash,  magne- 
sia, cliliiiiiie,  Iio.,  was  abundant. 

The  Ecientitic  reader  will  not  fail  to  weigh  the  fact 
that  80  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  increased  a  crop 
of  wheat  from  16  to  26|  bushels,  while  14  tons  of 
bam-yard  manure  increased  it  only  to  22  bushels. 
Mr.  LAwiiS  and  Mr.  Pusrt  ascribe  this  remarkable 
gain  10  the  available  nitrogen  in  the  ammonia  ;  but 
we  think  that  the  suJ/iSiir  intlie  fertilizer  contributed 
to  the  result.  Mr.  PusRr  says  "  upon  these  cxperi- 
meiits  rests  the  now  established  doctrine  (hat  nitro- 
gen is  what  white  crops  require.  And  it  may  gen- 
erally be  assumed  for  practical  purposes,  that  if 
ammonia  be  supplied  to  wheal,  it  will  find  llie  min- 
eral ingredients  for  itself,  ^ther  in  the  soil  or  In  pa»t 
or  present  dressings."  This  is  doubtless  true,  espec- 
ially on  highly  manure<lland  in  England. 

Mr.  Lawks'  expriments  on  turnips  are  more 
r>omplicaIed,andBs  thcciil'ureol  this  ren>vating  crop 
is  little  practiced  in  thii  country,  we  ahall  pass  on  to 
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the  next  topic  under  review.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
carbonaceous  manures,  like  the  solid  exrremcnts  of 
animal?,  and  pliopphales,  do  better  for  turnips,  com- 
paratively speakinpr,  than  ammonia,  which  operates 
so  favorably  on  wheat.  Mr.  Puskt  saya  :  "  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  carbon  has  a  much  more  active 
principle  than  we  suppose,  even  in  small  quantities." 
The  fertilizing  power  of  oil  is  ascribed  to  this  ele- 
ment ;  as  is  also  that  of  pulverized  bituminous  coal. 
Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  nourishing  plants.  "  At.  present," 
says  Mr.  P.,  **  we  can  only  say  that  the  three  leading 
principles  of  manure  are — 

1,  Ammonia  : 

2,  Phosphorus  ;  and  probably 

3,  Carbon." 

To  the  above  we  should  add  sulphur  and  potash. 
The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  ammonia, 
phosphorus,  and  carbon,  at  considerable  lengcb,  and 
gives  due  credit  to  Baron  LrKBio  for  being  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  bones 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  this  country  the  cost 
of  this  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  such  as  to  forbid  itn 
general  use.  It  is  cheaper  to  boil  bones  to  powder 
in  lye,  than  to  buy  acid  to  dissolve  them.  If  all  the 
ammonia  wasted  in  cities  were  saved,  it  would  adl 
immensely  to  the  grain  cropa  of  the  United  JStatos. 
The  power  cf  gypsum  to  "fix"  ammonia  is  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Until  it  is  dissoved  it  is  valurlcss 
to  form  the  iiivolatile  salt  called  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Ihus,  the  oil  of  vitriol,  combined  w.th  lime  to  form 
gypsum,  or  planter,  can  only  leave  the  lime  to  unite 
chemically  with  ammonia,  after  the  two  salts,  (car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  iini',)  arc 
brought  together  in  solution.  Then  the  carb>nic 
acid  leaves  the  ammonia,  and  combines  with  thi* 
lime  ;  while  the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  lime,  an  . 
unites  with  the  ammonia.  This  is  what  is  called 
double  decomposition.  Dr.  Sprbnoei;  recommend^ 
green  vitriol  (copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron)  to  fix- 
ammonia  in  uriuc  tanks  ;  but  its  price  is  a  serious 
objection. 

By  the  important  discovery  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
substantiated  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Way, 
farmers  in  England  are  now  using  dry  clay  to  deo- 
dorize manure,  by  absorbing  all  its  gases.  Mr.  IIux- 
TABLB  found  that  putrid  uiine  an.i  offensive  hewer 
water,' in  passing  through  seven  or  eight  inches  of 
loam,  became  pure  as  well  as  clear.  Thus  a  deep 
loam  is  able  to  reiafn  the  manure  committed  to  it, 
untij  the  future  crop  requires  nourishment.  It  is  the 
present  practice  with  the  best  English  farmers  to 
eover  with  the  plow  manure  ab.)ut  four  inches  deep ; 
ayd  twelve  inches  of  mellow  soil  should  lie  under  it 
to  retain  all  its  fertilizing  elements.  Loam  alone 
retains  ammonia,  t.  e.,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
for  pure  sand  permits  this  volatile,  and  very  soluble 
alkali,  to  escape  readily. 

In  the  matter  of  forming  the  fat,  flesh,  and  milk  of 
domestic  animals,  Mr.  P.  does  full  justice  to  the 
chennstry  of  physiology  ;  at  least  so  far  as  Libbio, 
BoussiNGAULT,  Playfaip.,  and  Paten  are  concerned. 
lie  1  as,  however,  overlooked  the  services  of  Mulder, 
whose  profound  researches  we  regard  as  second  in 
importance  to  those  of  no  other  analyst  in  this  depart- 
ment of  chemical  science/^  Our  apace  i^  >oo  limited 
for  the  discussion  of  physiology  in  this  connection. 
At  another  time  we  will  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable chemistry  in  itjs  bearings  on  rural  fiffairs, 


On  the  subject  of  ngricultural  moteorology,  an  ex- 
tract is  made  from  Pn^f.  Dove's  Chart,  to  illustrate 
by  colored  lines  the  variations  of  cold  and  heat  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  h^w  temDcnitureis  modified 
in  England.  Facts  uudcr  this  head  can  have  but 
little  interest  out  of  the  kingdom.  If  any  of  our  rea- 
ders desire  ti>  learn  in  which  State  of  the  Union  the 
most  water  fell  in  1850,  we  can  inform  them  that 
Arkansas  has  the  pre-eminence.  In  answer  to  let- 
ters by  the  proprietor  of  this  journal  from  the  Patent 
Office,  many  returns  were  rccoivc',  and  among  others 
one  from  Arkansas  statingf  that  85  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  the  year  1850.  We  are  collecting  data  on 
this  interesting  subject  and  in  due  time  our  readers 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

This  article  is  written  on  a  frosty  morning,  in 
Rochester,  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  after  wo  have  seen 
green  peas  in  South  Carolina  anJ  corn  and  figs  much 
advanced  in  Georgia,  this  spring  The  protracted 
cold  weather  in  northern  States  is  a  great  drawback 
on  the  profits  of  agriculture  ;  and  we  are  more  than 
ever  impresjicd  with  the  necessity  of  drainiD3r  all  wet 
fields  and  places  to  warm 'the  soil.  Mr.  Pusbt  has 
oome/'&hiabie  remarks  on  drainingf  the  substance  of 
which  with  some  of  our  awn,  will  appear  in  our  next. 


^»^t^^^b^>^L^Si^fc#- 


TOBAOOO    OULTUUB. 


Thr  world  is  so  given  to  the  mastication  of  tobacco^ 
and  to  smoking  and  snuffing  the  vile  weed,  that  its 
production  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Young  plants  are 
started  very  much  like  those  of  cabbage  in  small 
beds  ;  often  by  burning  brush  to  form  ashes  an  J  kill 
all  insects  where  the  seed  is  sown.  Tob^^cco  needs 
a  rich  soil  to  do  well,  and  it  is  an  exhausting  cr  )p. 
The  American  Farmer,  published  in  Baltimore,  in 
the  heart  of  a  tobacco-growing  region,  has  given 
^everal  valuable  essays  on  this  subject.  We  cojiy 
the  followirvg  from  that  journal,  which  is  written  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Blackinstonb,  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  and  is 
commended  by  the  Farmer  as  "one  of  the  best  plant- 
ers in  Maryland'': 

"  The  first  thing  necessary  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  is  early  plants.  I  shall  therefore 
begin  with  tlie  preparation  of  tobacco  beds.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  subject  can  be  better  treated  of  by 
me,  than  by  giving  my  own  practical  experience. 
I  select  a  virgin  soil  with  an  exposure  from  the  east, 
south,  to  west.  It  is  raked  clean,  it  is  then  burned 
over  with  brush  or  small  wood,  then  hoed  to  the 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
a  fine  tilth ;  it  is  then  laid  off  in  ridges  4  feet  wide 
and  raked  with  a  One  rake,  the  space  between  the 
ridges  being  th% width  of  the  Hoe,  the  surface  of  the 
ridges  as  nearly  level  as  possible  ;  the  ridgos  should 
be  north  and  south  if  the  location  will  admit  of  it — I 
then  apply  one  four  ox  load  of  most  recently  raised 
stable  manure  to  400  sqiuire  yards,  vpon  the  surface^ 
and  seed  one  table-spfK>uful  of  seed  to  101)  sq,  yds^y 
and  then  pat  with  the  hoe.  The  manure  is  raised 
thus  :  The  stables  a:e  swept  clean  of  all  seeds,  and 
then  littered  xcHh  tckeat  straw  :  the  horses'  long  food 
is  wheat  straw,  their  manger  food,  corn.  It  is  kept 
free  from  rain,  and  sun,  until  used  upon  the  bod,  and 
then  equally  distributed  over  the  surface  with  the 
hand.  Care  should  be  t^ken  that  no  lumps  should  be 
left  on  the  bed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seed  from  reach- 
ing the  earth.    No  other  covering  should  be  osec^  as 
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the  wheat  straw  in  the  manure  is  amply  sofiicient, 
and  the  best  covering  it  can  have.  I  then  apply 
plaster  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  when 
6ecurly  fenced  in,  either  with  a  rail  or  hedge  fence, 
the  bed  is  completed.  Brush  should  never  be  used  as 
a  covering,  as  it  certainly  from  my  knowledge  gained 
hy  experiences  retards  the  plants  at  least  three  weeks, 
and  moreover  renders  them  more  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fly,  particularly  when  taken  off.  The 
straw  should  not  be  removed  at  all.  It  is  no  injury 
^to  the  plants,  on  the  contrary,  a  constai^  benefit.  It 
keeps  off  the  frost,  and  is  a  great  protection  against 
the  fly.  When  the  plants  generally  are  up,  I  would 
top  dress  with  drawn  ashes,*  hen  manure,  and  plaster, 
mixed  in  the  following  proportions : — 1  bushel  drawn 
aahes,  half  a  bushel  of  hen  manure,  1  gallon  of  plas- 
ter, which  will  be  sufficient  for  400  sq.  yds.,  to  be 
repeated  whenever  washed  off  by  the  rain,  unless  the 
plants  should  indicate  from  their  growth  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  for  further  us^*  If  the  fly  is  bad, 
the  mixture  should  be  used  whenever  washed  oS,  but 
always  applied  when  the  plants  are  dry — about  noon 
is  the  best  time*  If  a  long  drouth  should  come  on, 
an  occasional  application  of  half  the  above  compound, 
say  twice  a  weel^  is  the  best  preventive  against  its 
effects.  Liquids  should  never  be  used  except  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  plants  in  damp  weather,  and  then 
are  not  necessairy  if  the  above  mixture  is  used,  as  it 
will  accelerate  their  growth  as  much  as  is  desirable. 
I  omitted  to  state  as  indUpejuabltj  that  the  bed  should 
be  well  drained^  and  kept  at  all  times  free  from 
weeds 4md  grass^  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  plants 
in  the 'mode  above  indicated  for  twelve  years,  wiih- 
ont  a  failure.  I  work  two  farms,  and  one  bed  at 
each,  the  size  being  regulated  according  to  the  pro- 
posed crop,  has  been  all  that  I  have  found  ft  neces- 
sary to  prepare  within  that  time.  No  bed  has  been 
injured  by  the  worm  since  I  have  adopted  the  above 
plan;  before  I  have  had  them  entirely 'destroyed 
when  the  plants  were  fit  to  sot  out,  when  the  manure 
was  incorporated  with  the  soil.  I  would  caution  all 
who  may  adopt  these  suggestions,  not  to  rake  the< 
bed  after  the  manure  is  applied,  as  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly ruin  it.  Would  any  profit  by  the  above,  I 
would  remind  them  that  personal  attention  is  the  best 
security  against  failure, 

^  The  Tiub  and  Mods  of  sowing  tub  Ssbo. — 
The  time  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
season  ;  if  wet,  the  bed  can  not  be  properly  prepared. 
I  have  had  good  beds  which  were  sown  the  10th  of 
January,  and  others  as  late  as  the  25th  of  March. 
The  first  good  weather  in  February,  say,  (if  it  hap- 
pen on,)  the  20th,  I  would  prefer,  but  as  the  weather 
is  uncertain,  the  first  opportunity  that  may  offer  be- 
tween the  middle  of  January  and  the  last  of  March 
should  be  embraced,  and  that  the  time  may  not  find 
as  at  fault,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  brush  or 
wood  hauled  in  place,  ready  for  use. 

*'  I  usually  mix  the  teed  with  drawn  ashes,  a  table 
spoonful,  (the  quantity  for  100  sq.  yds.)  to  a  half 
gallon  of  ashes,  and  sow  them  with  the  hand,  and  that 
they  may  be  as  equally  distributed  as  possible,  make 
two  sowings,  one  lengthwise,  and  the  other  crosswise 
the  bed. 

^The  manner  of  protecting  the  young  plants,  as 

well  from  frost  as  from  insects,   I  have  indicated 

above  in  the  application  of  stable  manure  with  the 

wheat  straw,  upon  the  surface  before  seeding  ;  it  is 
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an  efi^tual  protection  agtfinst  frost,  and  a  great  secu- 
rity against  insects,  and  with  the  top  dressing  recom- 
mendeud  above,  to  wit :  1  bushel  of  drawn  ashes,  \ 
bushel  hen  manure,  1  gallon  of  plaster,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  put  on  400  sv.  yds.  and  repeated  as 
often  as  circumstances  may  indicate,  yill  prove  as 
effectual  a  remedy  against  fly  as  can  be  devised. 
Soot  added,  would  be  an  improvement  perhaps,  say  1 
gallon. 

<<  I  have  no  doubt  guano  would  be  an  excellent  top 
dressing  put  on  when  the  plants  are  dry,  say  at  the 
rate  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  with  plaster.  I  have 
never  used  it  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  express  an  opinion  of 
the  probable  good  effects  it  might  produce. 

TtfB  Pbriod  and  Mbtuod  of  SBTTiNe  OUT  Plants. 
— Much  depends  upon  the  care  and  attention  bestow- 
ed upon  the  bed  as  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  fit 
to  plant.  I  have  usually  had  them  fit  to  plant  by  the 
15th  of  May,  sometimes  by  the  1st  of  May,  an^then 
they  require  moist  weather  to  transplant  them,  other- 
wise many  would  perish.  The  usual  season  for  plant- 
ing is  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  July  ;  the 
first  is  considered  early  planting,  the  latter  late  plant- 
ing, and  in  danger  of  an  early  frosU 

The  Method,  They  are  drawn  from  the  bed  by 
the  hand,  and  conveyed  to  the  soil  prepared  for  them, 
where  they  are  transplanted  one  in  each  hill,  a  hole 
being  made  (by  a  planting  stick,  about  8  inches  long, 
and  1^  inches  in  diameter)  to  receive  the  roots  which 
are  compressed  by  the  hand  with  the  surrounding 
earth.  If  planted  in  hills,  about  5  or  6  thousand  to^ 
theacre,  if  in  drills,  from  7  to  8  thousand,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  planter ;  the  usual  distance  in  hills' 
is  30  inches,  in  drills  about  20  inches,  by  30  inches 
the  wide  way— I  would  prefer  36  inches.  If  it  is 
desired  to  make  large  tobacco,  planting  in  hills  at  3 
feet  distance  each  way  is  best ;  if  fine  tobacco,  closer 
planting  must  be  resorted  to,  either  in  hills  or  drills. 
Much  depends  upon  the  locality,  as  to  which  is  the 
best  mode  of  planting — there  are  various  opinions — I 
have  planted  both  wavs  this  year,  I  plant  in  hills, 
and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  crop^  as  it  is  ds  good  as 
any  I  have  seen;  ^ 

^  The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  is 
a  light  bright  brittle  soil — ^nowly  cleared  land  produ- 
ces the  finest  and  best  tobacco,  but  the  quantity  is 
usually  less  per  acre,  than  upon  land  of  similar  tex- 
ture well  manured.  Land  intended  for  tobacco  as  for 
all  other  cultivated  crops,  should  be  freed  from  water 
by  thorough  draining.  Wet  land  causes  it  to  french, 
as  we  call  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  use.  The  leaves 
present  the  appearance  of  being  frozen,  and  canpot 
be  restored  by  any  efibrts  again  to  healthful^iess. 
Lands  gently  undulating  are  best  suited  to  its  growth^ 
as  they  wash  off  any  excess  of  moisture  so  injuriouji 
to  the  plants.  Of  all  the  manures  I  have  ever  tried, 
stable  manure  is  to  be  preferred  ;  il  causes  a  quick 
growth,  which  is  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  ne« 
cessary  to  the  production  of  a  good  arliole.  The 
quantity  of  sUble  manure  generally  raised  on  a  farm 
being  insufficient  to  manure  a  large  field,  the  mixture 
of  virgin  soil  taken  from  the  woods,  headlands,  and 
ditches,  with  the  stable  manure,  would  much  increase 
the  planter's  available  means  of  manuring  his  grounite^ 
and  amply  compensate  him  for  the  labor  expa/ided^ 
Ashes  are  a  valuable  and  lasting  manure^  hut  in  drv 
seasons  apt  to  fire  the  tobacco^  unless  plaster  is  use^' 
which  keeps  it,  green  and  ooakes  it  coarse."  \ 

(To  ImtoniinuHL} 
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HOW    TO    MAKE    VINESAa 


^Vk  have  srveral  reqnefits  Uur  information  in  mnkinpr 
,'iiiefrar.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  volumji 
)f  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  184G  : 

"  Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  make  good  vine- 
rar.  VVlien  we  moved  to  VVhoatlan'l,  we  found  two 
larrels  partly  full  of  old  cider  standing  in  the  sun,  in 
he  hope,  on  tiie  part  of  the  owner,  that  the  cider 
vouid  become  acetic  acid.  A  few  grapes,  and  \vc 
jolievo  some  yeast,  ha«d  been  put  into  the  barrel.^,  but 
iiill  the  transformation  would  not  take  place.  By  thp 
bllowing  process  good  vinegar  was  made  in  two  or 
hrce  days,  and  with  closer  attention  might  have 
)een  made  in  36  hours  : 

One  barrel  was  set  up  on  end,  the  hoops  starlel 
md  the  upper  head  taken  out.  The  cider  had  been 
aken  out  below  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  so  that  the 
>ung  could  be  open  to  admit  the  air.  Several  smtLll 
iticks  were  set  on  end  in  the  barrel,  on  the  upper  ex- 
remcties  of  which  pieces  of  shingle  rested  just  nhow 
he  surface  of  the  cider.  On  these  strips  of  shingio 
A'as  placed  a  quantity  of  clean  pine  shavings,  wlrich 
lappened  to  be  at  hand.  With  these  the  barrel  w^as 
oosely  filled.  A  f)aiiful  or  two  of  the  cider  war" 
Irawn  by  tapping  the  barrel  near  the  lower  head,  and 
.vanned  to  blood  heat,  and  made  to  trickle  down  over 
he  whole  surface  of  the  shavings  into  the  cider  below. 
\ftcr  this,  sufficient  heat  was  generated  by  the  active 
chemical  action,  or  acetous  fermentation  that  follow- 
)d,  to  keep  the  shavings  at  98  °,  or  thereabouts.  So 
}oon  as  the  cider  began  to  turn  sour,  a  part  of  it  wa^ 
nade  to  trickle  dow  a  piece  of  old  carpet  like  an  un- 
Avisted  rope,  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  other  burre' 
)f  cider.  This  barrel  was  tapped,  and  the  cidni 
Irawn  and  poured  over  the  shavings,  and  also  con- 
certed into  good  vinegar. 

Therationale  of  making  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is 
:his  : 

The  alcohol  found  in  cider,  wine,  beer,  fermonte;! 
nilk,  whiskey,  8cc.,  is  made  of  elements  contained  io 
jugar  and  starch,  wffich  are  elaborated  by  living 
>lauts  in  their  fruit,  like  apples  and  grapes ;  and  'v\ 
«eedsi,  as  in  corn,  rye  and  barley.  Starch  and  sugar 
ire  composed  of  elements  precisely  alike  in  charac- 
:er  and  quantity,  viz  :  12  parts  of  carbon,  10  of  oxy- 
Tcn,  and  10  of  hydrogen.  Before  alcohol  is  formed 
>f  these  elements,  they  combine  with  2  atoms  mi)re 
jf  oxygen  and  hydorgen,  and  make  grape  sugar, — 
The  formula  of  which  i?,  12  carbon,  12  oxygen,  and 
12  hydrogen.  The  formula  of  alcohol  is  4  carbon,  6 
[lydrogen,  and  2  oxygen.  To  make  two  atoms  of  al- 
cohol will  require  8  carbon,  12  hydrogen,  and  4  oxy- 
gen. As  one  atom  of  grape  sugar  has  12  carbon,  12 
Fiydrogen,  and  12  oxygen,  it  is  obTioas  thatS  parts  of 
axygen  and  4  of  carbon  will  be  left  from  an  atom  of 
^rape  sugar  after  2  atoms  of  alcohol  have  been  form- 
ed. Now  in  making  an  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  oxy- 
gen  combines  with  carbon  in  the  ratio  of  2  parts  of 
axygen  to  I  of  carbon,  or  8  of  O.  to  4  of  C.  Hence 
we  see  tohy  it  is  that  in  all  vinous  fermentation, 
whether  in  the  domestic  brewing  of  small  beer,  rais- 
l"nr  bread,  or  in  making  ale  or  whiskey  in  large  estab- 
lishments, fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  generated. 

To  understand  the  transformation  of  alcohol  in 
cider,  beer,  whiskey,  or  brandy,  into  vinegar,  the 
unlearned  reader  will  note  the  following  facts:  The 
composition  of  alcohol  is  4  carbon,  6  hydrogen,  and 
2  oxygen.  That  of  pure  vinegar — anhydrous  acetic 
acid — is  4  carboni  6  hydrogen,  and  3  oxygen.     Wa- 


ter is  composed  "of  an  atom  of  oxygen  united  with  an 
at'>m  of  hvdrog.?n,  althouirh  the  atf)m  of  oxygen  is  8 
tim^s  heavier  than  that  of  hydrogen.  If  4  atoms  'jf 
oxyiren  (which  exists  in  the  atmogpliore)  combine 
with  1  of  alcohol,  the  composition  of  the  latter  will 
stand  4  C,  6  H.,  and  6  O.*  Three  atoms  of  the  ox- 
ygen thus  derived  from  the  air  unite  with  3  atoms  of 
the  hydrogen  in  alcohol  to  form  3  atoms  of  water, 
which  leaves  4  carbon,  3  hydrogen,  and  3  oxygen,  or 
an  atom  of  pure  vinegar,  diltUed  in  3  atoms  of  water. 
We  omit  to  state  the  process  of  forming  what' 
chemists  term  aldehyde  intennediato'bjtween  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid,  as  unimportant  to  the  practical  far- 
mer. Practically,  it  is  seen  that  to  convert  alcohol 
into  vinegar,  we  have  only  to  oxidize  the  alcohol. — 
This  i5  done  by  exposing  alcohol  to  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  by  spreading  it  over  an  im- 
mense surface  of  thin  coiled  op  shavings  for  a  short 
time.  Warmth  favors  the  chemical  change.  But 
when  cider  is  confined  from  the  air  in  a  tight 
barrel,  except  with  an  open  bung  hole,  and  perhaps 
the  neck  of  an  inverted  bottle  in  that,  it  may  take 
three  or  four  months  to  change  it  into  vinegar.  Every 
body  knows  that  a  high  heat  is  generated  when  alco- 
hol is  burnt  in  a  spirit  lamp.  This  is  owing  to  the 
formation  of  water  by  the  chem'cal  union  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  with  the  6  parts  of  hydrogen  in  1  o[  alcc^- 
hoi.  For  the  same  reason  h.  at  is  evoYved  in  the  sha- 
vings in  a  cider  barrel  when  the  alcohol  in  cider  is 
transformed  into  acetic  acid.'' 


*U.  stands  f'F  oarb'>p..  H.  for  hjrirogoii.  and  O.  for  oxygen. 
EXPBHIBNOB    IN    THS    USB    OF    FI^ASTES. 


Mkssrs.  Editors  : — I  send  you  roy  short  experience 
iii  the  use  of  plaster  an  I  clover.  I  purchased  my 
farm  in  June,  1847,  it  being  what  is  called  hard  run. 
Being  engaged  in  other  business,  I  let  it  out  to  the 
neighbors,  to  be  cropped.  The  ground  that  I  had 
sowed  with  wheat  was  bmkon  up  in  June,  and  cross 
plowed  before  sowing,  and  put  in  well.  The  next 
spring,  (1818,)  I  sowed  clover,  four  quarts  to  the 
acre.  When  the  clover  came  up,  I  sowed  plaster, 
30  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  was  gathered  and 
threshed,  and  the  yield  was  only  6|  bushels  per  acre, 
weighing  58  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  clover  grew 
up  after  harvest,  and  went  to  seed.  I  could  have 
gathered,  I  think,  at  least  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  ;  but  not  having  time  to  attend  to  it,  I  let  it  all 
rot  on  the  ground.  'The  next  spring,  1849,  I  sowed 
it  with  plaster  again,  30  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  clover 
grew  up  knee  high.  I  plowed  it  dawn  m  June,  cross 
plowed  it  on  tlie  first  day  of  September,  and  sowed 
on  the  twelfth.  Last  harvest  (1850)  the  yield  was 
33)  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  weighin?  62  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  Before  plowing,  I  pastured  the  clover 
enough  to  pay  for  the  clover  seed  and  plaster,  and 
the  sowing  of  the  same  :  so  it  leaves  me  a  gain,  in 
favor  of  clover  and  plaster,  of  27  bushels  to  tife  screw 
This  may  not  be  called  an  experiment.  It  Is  true 
1850  was  a  better  year  for  wheat  than  1848,  where 
the  land  was  in  good*  condition  ;  but  where  it  was 
poor,  the  wheat  dried  up  before  it  filled.  A  neigh- 
bor, not  forty  miles  from  here,  had  a  piece  of  land  in 
about  as  good  condition  as  m  no  was  in  1847,  It 
•yielded  (taking  his  own  words  for  it)  30  bushels  on 
5)  acres  —  not  quite  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a 
poor  article  at  that.  After  this,  no  one  need  say 
that  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  clover  seed  and  plaster. 
C.  W.-^BrimJUld,  O.,  1851. 
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aionbtn^  (Ion-<t»pottbcncf. 


o  .  mass  of  ^^^^  ^^^  accumfiliited  on  our  hands 
n^tatp  mo9^/  comniunicatioiis  from  practical  farm- 
ers, th»*  *^^  *^®  compelled  to  condense  them  or  leave 
^f»  greater  part  unpublished.  Some  of  these  it  is 
aecessary  that  we  should  give  the  present  month,  to 
be  of  any  advantage  the  present  season.  We  have, 
therefore,  cooclud^  to  give  a  few  pages  in  a  con- 
densed forniy  retaining,  however,  all  the  material 
statements. 


t^^0^^»^ 


PROPER  TIME  FOR  FELLINO  TIMBER,  fcc 

BIewks.  Ekitoks  ;-»Having  for  the  patt  two  years  been  n 
reader  of  yotir  valuable  paper,  I  coruider  niyielf  under  obliga- 
tions to  its  Editors  and  Gontributoni  for  the  pnins  taken  to 
please,  as  well  as  to  instruct  its  patrona  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  nscfttl  occupation.  And.  notwithstanding  much 
ability-  and  practical  knowledge  are  displayed  by  moet  of  its 
contributors^  it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  of  them  have  some- 
thing  yet  to  learn,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  what  they 
fisel  well  assured  thoy  perfectly  understand.  - 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  the  Farmer,  I  sometimes  find 
what  H  not  in  accordance  with  ray  views  ;  and.  as  truth  is 
freijupnily  elicited  by  comparing  discordant  opinions,  and 
weighing  nssif:^ned  reasons,  I  hnve  concluded,  as  hfiefly  as 
possible,  to  nutico  a  few  subjects  upon  whic))  I,  or  some 
others,  want  a  little  more  lisht ;  and,  perhaps,  ask  n  few 
questions,  and  import  ray  mitpof  infoilhaiion.  for  thevi^efii 
of  our  great  fraternity  ;  pro\  ided,  of  course,  the  e(iftors  think 
my  contribution  worthy  the  room  it  would  occupy. 

First.  I  would  advert  to  an  extract  from,  a  letfer'on  the 
proper  time  of  felling  timber,  and  the  editorial  reromurthere- 
•Q.  on  page  li,  of  the  current  volume.  If  there  is  so  grcoi 
a  difierence  in  the  durability  of  timber,  cut  in  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  as  the  writer  feels  confident  of,  certainly  it 
is  a  matter  of  im[>ortnnco  to  as  to  know  it,  and  to  kMow 
when  IS  the  right  time  ;  neither  would  we  objVct  to  knowing 
the  reasons  therefor,  as  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  put 
by  soma  of  our  ordinary  business,  urgent  as  it  is.  at  the  sea- 
son proposed  by  the  writer,  if  tiieruby  we  might  save  half 
the  expense  of  fenring  our  farms. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  some  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  taught 
to  cut  bashes,  for  tiie  purpose  of  kifliugthem,  justafler  tiicy 
had  completed  their  anniial  growth  ;  the  reason  assigned 
was,  the  roots  were  exhausted  by  fiirni<thing  the  material  for 
their  growth,  and  the  snp  that  was  necessary  to  enable  ihoni 
to  withstand  the  effectj!!  of  winter,  was  not  returned  to  them 
but  was  still  in  the  trunks  and  branches.  Our  lato  friend 
and  devotee  of  agricultural  improvement,  Jkssk  Dukl,  wi.^c 
as  he  was,  entertained  a  theory  as  absurd  as  the  above,  that 
is,  that  the  sap  is  in  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood  in  summer, 
and  in  the  heart- wood  in  winter.  Now  provided  the  prcs 
enco  of  sap.  without  reference  to  its  condition,  be  the  cause 
of  the  speedy  decay  of  timber,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
best,  if  the  sap  occupies  the  roots  in  winter  and  the  trunk 
and  branches  la  snmmer,  to  cut  timber  of  all  kind**,  and  for 
all  purpos.'s,  in  the  former  season  :  but  if  the  snp  fdls  alier- 
Dately  the  piires  of  the  heart  and  8a)>-wood,  then  cut  in  sum^ 
mer,  especially  large  timl>cr,  which  is  mostly  hcart-woo<l. 
Bat  boUi  of  the  above  notions  are,  in  my  opinion,  but  no- 
tions, and  without  any  foaodation  in  truth,  i  concur  in  the 
remark  of  the  editor,  that  "  the  |>roportion  of  sap  nr  water  in  a 
green  tree,  variex  but  little  indifferent  seasons  of  the  yenr,  as 
compared  with  its  dry  matter."  The  condition  of  the  sap 
at  the  time  of  felling  timber,  must  then,  in  my  opinion,  be 
looked  to  as  afTecling  its  durability  ;  and  lUe  relative  strens^lh 
of  sticks  thai  have  been  cut  at  dilferent  times,  I  wuuld  attri- 
bute to  another  cause  than  that  of  their  cells  being  stored 
with  starch  and  albumen.  If  timber  it  cut  before  the  insol- 
uble starch  and  albumen  are,  by  the  vital  energies  of  the 
tree,  converted  into  soluble  sugar,  gnm,  d^c.,  the  sap  or  wa- 
ter is  evaporated,  and  no  fcrmcntniijn  eflbcted  ;  but  if  the 
tree  is  felled  when  its  pores  nre  filled  with  a  solution  of  su- 

§ar.  dextrine,  and  gum,  as  soon  as  the  vital  action  is  suspen- 
ed,  a  play  of  chemical  affiniiies  commences,  and  a  rapid 
decomposition,  not  only  of  the  substances  held  in  solution, 
but  prtrtially  of  the  wo<Niy  fihre^of  the  aibnrnum.  i8odbcte<l. 
and  a  consequent  weakening  of  its  cohesive  property.  But 
afler  all,  is  the  evil  so  great  as  is  imagined  T  Undoubtedly 
it  is  in  a  sapling  ef  suitable  size  for  a  lever.  Bdt  the  ques- 
ion  I  prepete  lor  solution  is,  whether  the  heariwood  is  at  all 
t 


affected  by  the  condition  of  tho  sap  ?  whether  thero  is  any 
circulation  of  sap  going  on  in  its  pores  7  whether  vitality  in 
it  is  not  extinct,  and  it  servos  only  as  a  support  to  the  won- 
derfully  organized  structure  and  vital  operations  by  which 
it  is  enveloped,  wniting  the  summons  of  the  woodman's  nxe 
to  appropriate  it  to  his  use  at  nay  season  that  may  best  suit 
his  convenience. 

On  pa^e  4iJ  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Former,  I  notice  a 
communication  from  a  person  who,  it  seems  to  roe,  is  not 
ouiie  »o  competent  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  those  who  ask 
mr  information  on  the  best  mode  of  destroying,  or  resiriciing 
to  prescpbed  limits,  that  pest  of  our  farms,  the  Snapdragon, 
( LtMorJa  AiUirrhifuim)  as  ihoti^h  he  had  been  better  acquain- 
ted with  its  habits,  for,  from  his  observations,  we  would  in- 
fer that  he  has  once  passed  through  a  district  infested  with 
it,  and  has  cultivated  it  in  n  (lower  border,  but  not  long 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  perrennial  instead  of  an  annuiu. 
We,  who  have  been  fighting  it  some  twenty  years,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  its  final  extermination,  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
set  our  brother  fanners  to  digging  with  a  hoe,  but  J  would 
recommend  the  use  of  salt,  where  it  appears  in  isolated 
patches  :  and  would  all  the  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  not 
much  infested  with  it,  unite  in  a  war  of  extermination  it 
might  be  kept  from  spreading,  except  by  iu  gradual  en- 
cruachment  from  disiriots  already  overrun  ;  but  our  farmers 
arc  not  all  caref  il,  and  if  it  is  suffered  to  take  quiet  posses- 
sion of  one  farm,  the  owners  of  those  adjoining  may 
nearly  as  well  give  up,  fof  the  light  seeds  are  driven  by  the 
wind«  on  the  crusted  snow  from  field  to  field,  and  every  root 
broken  by  tho  plow  is  sure  to  produce  a  progeny  of  tiny 
plants,  in  whieh  case  tho  farmers  only  alternative  is,  to  ma- 
nure well  and  smother  it  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  grass  or 
grain.  In  hoe  I  crops  it  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  neither  does  it 
ilourish  in  gi>od  meadows,  or  fields  well  cultivated  with  grain, 
but  in  poor  pastures  it  seems  to  find  a  congenial  home,  and 
grass  and  weeds  of  every  class  yield  it  undinputed  ixisses- 
Mion ;  but  even  then,  a  g«K>d  coat  of  manure,  ond  plowing 
an.l  seeding  with  a  liberal  hand  will  prove  effectual.  This 
may  seem  like  giving  up  to  an  enemy  too  easily,  but  from 
Itmg  observation  and  experience,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  time  and  labor  thrown  away  to  try  to  destroy 
snapdragon  by  digging,  af^r  it  had  spread  to  any  considera- 
ble extent. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  comment  upon  any  other  snhject, 
but  as  the  season  for  gardening  is  approaching,  I  will  oom- 
muniente  a  Utile  item  of  information,  th:it  may  be  of  service 
lo  some  who  are  fond  of  Lima  Beans,  but  find  it  diflUcult  to 
gA)w  thorn.  1  have  found  tho  most  dilficulty  in  their  coming 
k  up,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  enough  too.  when  once  thought 
of;  they  are  so  large  and  ll.it,  that  when  thrown  down  in  the 
usuil  way  they  fafi  on  the  side,  and  when  swollen  by  the 
moisture,  their  circumference  is  so  much  increased  that  the 
stem  has  not  suflicient  strength  to  raise  or  displace  the  super- 
incumbent earth,  consequently  it  curls  around  in  the  soil 
and  finally  dies.  My  Limas,  planted  in  tho  usual  way, 
never  half  came  up,  but  slick  tnem  in  carefully  witli  the 
heart,  or  point  whence  the  root  issues,  downwards,  and  aU 
that  are  good  will  come  up. 

And  lastly,  although  it  is  not  the  season  for  gathering  pearv, 
yet  while  I  am  writing  and  think  of  it,  I  would  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  best  mode  of  saving  winter  |)eara,  as  I  com- 
pletely filled  last  winter  by  wrapping  some  aeparately  in 
paper,  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  room.  My  pears  were  the 
8U  Germain.  The  trees  were  procured  from  A.  J.  Downiko, 
bit  ore  identical,  both  tree  and  fruit,  with  the  Cdfntar  <V 
[liver ^  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Are  the  two  varieties 
nearly  alike!  My  pears  withered  and  were  utterly  worth- 
less.    S.  W.^PlaltskiU,  N.  y. 


v%^^^4*^ 


NATURAL  AND  CULTIVATED   GRASSES. 

A  YovvQ  Farmkr,  of  Wolcot,  N.  Y.,  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the   Farmer,  asks  your  advice  about  manuring 

whether  lo  plow  it  iu  deep  or  lay  it  on  the  surfiice.  He  tlien 
goos  on  to  speak  of  wild  June  grass  as  of  something  inferior 
to  artificial  gnisses.  This  I  think  entirely  a  mistake.  I  am 
spre  I  am  much  within  the  limits  that  truth  would  permit  me 
to  Like,  when  I  i.ay  thnt  7'>  \ter  cent  of  all  the  Knglish  but- 
ter that  supplies  the  London  market,  is  made  from  natural 
(;ra.HS  in  the  summer  and  from  hay  of  the  same  material  in . 
winter.  Now,  I  apprehend  that  about  Christmas  the  Lon- 
doners would  be  very  much  puzzled  to  say  on  whi'.'h  side 
their  bread  was  buttered,  if  .English  hay,  made  of  natural 
grass,  was  as*  worthless  for  butter  making  purposes,  as  timo- 
thy hay  is  known  to  be.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
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slopping  and  feeding  grain  to  milking  cow»,  is  a  practice  un> 
known  to  butter  makers  there,  and  that  there  is  nearly  as 
much  batter  made  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer.  I  will 
just  add,  in  ourrtiboration  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer's  father, 
that  many  English  agriculturists  believe  that  grass  land,  if 
generally  paiitured,  will  goon  to  improve  for  half  a  century. 

While  you  are  at  the  World's  Fair,  go  down  to  the  Vdle  of 
Aylesbury.  There  you  may  see  several  thousand  acres  of 
the  richest  grass  land  in  the  world,  that  has  been  undisturbed 
by  the  plow  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  and  much  of  it 
does  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of  ever  having  been  culti- 
vated ;  and,  though  called  a  vale,  the  land  is  as  rolling  as 
much  of  Western  New  York.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  great  many  acres  of  land  in  this  country,  that 
would,  if  it  had  been  cleared  off  without  plowing  and  left  for 
permanent  pasturage,  at  this  day  have  been  much  more  val- 
uable than  It  now  is  or  can  be  for  many  yoan  to  come. 
J.  G.—  Wayne,  Steub,  Co,,  N.  Y, 

We  certainly  think  our  correspondent  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  *'  seventy>five  per  cent,  of  all  the  English,  butter 
that  supplies  the  London  market  is  made  from  natural  grass." 
This  may  be  true  of  batter  from  certain  sections.  Rye-grass, 
orchard-grass,  or  cocksfoot,  and  other  varieties  of  grass  are 
cultivated  extenaively,  as  well  as  clover.  Vetehes,  or  tares, 
luoem,  sanfuin,  dLC.,  are  raised  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  soiling.  Hay,  in  England,  is  cured  with  much 
care  and  labor,  and  placed  in  very  neat  stacks,  from  which 
it  is  cut,  by  a  knife,  in  square  "  trusses,"  weighing  about 
fifty-six  pounds^  We  never  noticed  that  English  hay  was 
superior  in  any  way  to  American.  We  rather  think  the  but- 
ter is  more  indebted  to  the  care  of  the  dairy  maid  for  its  good 
quality,  than  to  any  virtues  in  the  hay  or  grass.  Although 
good  butter  is  always  to  be  foand  in  England,  by  paying  the 
highest  price,  yet  the  traveller  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing that  which  is  inferior  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  propriety  of  laying  down  lands  tu  permanent  pasture* 
has  been  much  discussed  in  England,  and  this  course  is  more 
genernlly  adopted,  but  in  Scotland  very  little  land  which  is 
capable  of  being  brought  under  the  plow  is  kept  in  perma- 
nent grass.  But,  in  England  those  permanent  meadows  are 
not  left  unmanured  and  uncAred  for,  as  our  correspondent 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  have  seen  farmers  in  Eng- 
land manuring  their  meadows  with  liquid  manure  from  a  cart 
such  as  is  ased  in  watering  the  streets  of  our  cities.  In  other 
cases  meadows  in  England  receive  a  thorough  top-dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure.  The  scarifier,  or  harrow,  is  then 
used,  acxatching  the  surfiice,  and  permitting  the  manure  to 
penetrate  to  the  roots.  After  the  scirifier,  we  have  seen 
large  bunches  of  thorns  and  brambles  drawn  across  the  field, 
to  aid  in  incorporating  the  manure  with  the  soil.  No  won- 
.der  that  land  in  grass,  thus  treated,  constantly  improves. 
Statements  of  the  practice  of  English  agriculturists,  unless 
very  explicit,  are  apt  to  mislead. 

DISCASli^  OF  CATTLE. 

HoRtr  DiSTVMPER. — Farmers  are  generally  aware  of  the  fact 
that  cattle  onoe  attacked  with  the  horn  distemper  are  subject 
to  similar  attacks  every  succeeding  winter  or  spring.  1  have 
found  by  experience,  that  a  dose  of  soot  and  salt  given  orca- 
si«mally,  with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine  between  the  horns, 
will  prevent  an  attack. 

Black  Lko. — Many  calves  are  lost  every  year  by  this  dis- 
ease. It  is  generally  believed  to  be  caused  by  change  of  feed 
in  the  spring.  I  have  kept  a  large  number  of  calves  for  sev- 
eral winters  past,  and  have  never  had  one  afiected  by  thi^ 
disease.  I  raise  a  larj^  quantity  of  roots,  (principally  sugar 
beet)  and  feed  them  during  the  winter  to  my  young  sttick 
The  change  in  the  spnfig  is  not  so  ^rpat  as  though  they  had 
been  k6pt  on  dry  feed  during  the  winter,  and  I  think  calves 
fed  partly  on  roots  during  tne  winter  will  not  be  troubled 
with  Mack  leg. 

Many  of  our  cows  have  been  attacked  with  a  disease  soon 
after  calving.  For  a  short  time  they  ap|)enr  well,  but  soon 
are  taken  with  an  inflammatory  di^^ense,  (I  suppose,)  and 
mo^t  thus  Aitncked  die,  unless  help<M!  speedily.  The  best 
remedy  we  have  faund.  is  a  fcnble-spoonful  of  saltpetre,  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  uf  whiskey.  This  remedy  is  qhite  suecnss- 
f  nl  R.  D. 
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I  ouniiut-aceu  piuniiug  uie  pvuiioes  as  oeppv^i^^  crroun 
i  ever  designed  they  should  be  at  any  time  dun^  u.» 
son  of  cultivation.    The  practice  has  thus  far  fuliyat. 
my  expectations.    I  have  for  the  past  ten  years  invari£Lut 
raised  very  good  crops  of  fair  sized  potatoes,  while  many  oi 
my  neighbors,  tilling  the  same  kind  <i{  soil,  who  have  pur- 
sued the  old  method  of  hilling  and  tillage,  have  liad  lighter 
yields  and  smaller  and  inferior  potatoes.    I  have  found  that 
the  seasons  of  severe  drouth  have  not  as  seriously  aflecied 
my  crops  as  those  of  others.     I  prepare  the  land  fur  potatoes 
the  same  as  for  corn.     I  plant  ia  hills  three  feet  apart,  and 
usually  with  a  spade  dig  as  deep  as  the  ground  has  been 
plowed,  and,  if  a  sod,  1  cut  through  it.    The  tops  are  longer 
in  coming  out  of  the  ground,  but  as  soon  as  out,  I  pass 
throuffli  the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  with  a  hoe  clean 
the  hula.     When  hoed,  I  put  the  same  oomposiiioa  in  the 
hills  that  I  use  for  corn,  which  greatly  benefits  the  crop. 
I  endeavor  to  keep  the  ground  clean  during  the  season.    I 
have  usually  planted  alx>ut  the  first  of  May,  and  dug  and 
housed  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  ripe,  and  therefore 
have  lost  but  few  by  the  rot.    I  doubt  not  that  if  fiurmera 
would,  where  their  soil  admits,  practice  the  level  mode  of 
culture,  both  with  corn  and  potatoes,  that  they  would  gen- 
erally be  much  better  re^iaid  for  their  labor.    But  enough 
upon  this  subject. 

Now  a  word  about  Sowing  Plaster.  The  use  of  it  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  country,  and  consequently  the  best  method 
of  sowing  should  be  ifllopted.  It  may  not  be  known  by  all 
of  the  reoBers  of  the  Farmer  who  use  it,  that  sowing  firom  a 
wagon  is  the  quickest,  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  method, 
where  sQwn  by  hand.  Place  tlie  barrel,  or  tnrrels,  in  a 
wagon,  Ulking  out  a  head.  A  man  will  sow  it  about  as  fast 
as  horses  usually  walk,  if  he  has  a  person  to  drive.  By  thia 
means  a  ton  can  be  very  accurately  sown  in  a  few  noun 
without  much  fotigue  or  suffering  from  the  dust.  Okahcs 
H.  Wait.»  WUUmghby,  Oluo, 
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FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

Messrs.  EDiTORS  : — ^The  following  is  an  Infallible  cure  for 
Foot-Kot  in  Sheep,  if  faithfully  applied,  and  the  sheep  put 
into  pasture  that  is  not  infested  with  the  disease.  Make 
1  ^all.  of  strong  tobacco  water  by  boiling  1  lb.  of  food  tobocco, 
skim  out  the  tobacco  leaves,  and  while  hot,  add  1  lb.  of  blue 
vitriol,  i  lb.  of  copperas,  and  \  lb.  alum — if  partly  pulver- 
ized it  will  dissolve  the  better.  After  it  is  cold,  add  half  a 
pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

To  work  to  advantage,  it  needs  two  men.  One  catches 
the  sheep,  sets  it  on  its  rump  between  his  feet,  with  the  back 
of  the  head  op  against  his  breast.  Seating  himself  on  a  low 
bench,  with  a  sharp  knife  he  clears  the  hoofs  of  the  fore  feet, 
paring  ofi'all  the  loose  hoof,  and  applies  the  medicine  with 
a  small  brush  that  will  work  between  the  claws,  as  it  must 
be  applied  thorouglily  between  them,  and  on  the  outside  to 
the  lop  of  the  hoot.  The  other  is  seated  so  as  to  conveni- 
ently attend  to  the  hind  feeL  Thus  two  men  will  doctor 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  sheep  in  a  day,  which  must  be  done 
three  times  a  week.  It  is  no  doubt  highly  contagious  after 
it  is  once  seated.  If  one  is  lame,  the  whole  llock  must  be 
doctored.  It  is  allowed  by  many  experienced  shepherds  that 
the  disease  is  often  produced  by  neglecting  to  clean  and  trim 
the  feet  in  the  spring  when  warm  weather  fir»t  commences, 
in  March  or  April,  the  shell  of  the  hoof  growing  down  below 
the  solo  of  the  foot  and  turning  under,  where  dirt  accumu- 
lates, and  also  between  the  claws,  creating  a  fever  and  gen- 
erating the  loathsome  disease,  which,  when  it  once  gets  in- 
to a  flock,  is  hard  to  remove,  being  so  contagious,  and  yet 
in  a  single  sheep  it  is  easily  cured.  See  "Amrricm  Shep- 
herd," by  L.  i4.  M.,  page  3UU.  A  Shepherd  of  Steubes. 
^Readitig,  N.  K 

**CALK  FEVER" 

Some  time  since  I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Farmer,  from  m 
correspondent,  asking  for  information  upon  what  he  called 
the  **  calf  fever."  I  was  in  hopes  that  some  one  competent 
to  the  task,  would  take  the  mutter  up  and  give  us  some  light 
upon  the  subject.  But  as  that  is  not  the  cose,  I  will  ofller 
my  opiniiin.  The  "  calf  fever.'*  I  think,  is  iho  same  com- 
plaint thatln  England  is  emphatically  called  the  "  (nil/* 
fiom  the  fiict,  I  presume,  that  in  ninety-nine  oases  out  of 
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•very  hundred,  on  animal  so  fulling  neyer  ri«e«  acafn  ;  our 
6Wy  fiope,  therefore.  i«  in  wordng  off  the  attack,  for  cure  la 
almost  impoMible.  It  is  entirely  independent,  I  believe,  of 
any  previoat  course  of  feeding,  except,  h(»wevcr,  thnt  those 
cows  that  are  ia  the  highest  condition  will  be  most  liable  to 
attack,  but  h  brought  on  by  exposing  the  cow  to  the  bamtng 
rays  of  the  son  immediately  atior  having  calved.  I  am  the 
mow  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  although  I 
kive  known  many  cases,  have  never  known  one  to  occur  in 
cold  or  cloudy  weather,  and  it  is  more  common  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seoaon  than  later  in  the  summer,  when  the  ani- 
mal frame  has  become  more  inufed  to  the  heat.  If  the  weather 
is  hot  let  your  cows  be  kept  in  the  shade  (if  they  are  shut 
up,  the  place  should  be  well  ventilated, )  for  at  least  two  or 
three  days  after  calving.  I  imagined  I  relieved  a  cow  that 
showed  strong  symptomt  of  this  complaint,  by  sprinklins^ 
her  copiously  with  cold  water  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  If 
your  ciirrespoodent  is  in  possession  of  any  facts  thit  conflict 
with  this  view  of  the  case,  I  hope  he  will  publish  them. 
J.  G.—  Wkyue,  Steub,  Co,,  iV.  F. 


^^0^ 


RAISING   CATTLE. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  I  planted  fifty  rods  of  ground  to  carrots, 
from  which  I  obtained  380  bushels.  The  September  follow- 
iog  I  purehased  tea  calves,  for  which  I  paid  5c.  per  lb.  per 
head.  The  ensuiog  winter  1  fed  them  three  pecks  once  a 
day,  one  small  ear  o(  eoro,  and  what  kny  and  corn  fodder 
they  could  make  way  with  ;  1  j^ve  them  good  pasture 
through  the  summer.  The  next  winter  I  fed  them  with  two 
quarts  of  com-oob  meal  per  day,  together  with  other  fodder. 
They  JUad  good  pasture  throuch  the  .past  summer.  On  the 
11th  December  last,  I  weighed  them  and  they  avemged 
VaX  lbs.  each«  the  lai^^est  weighing  1323  lbs. 

Upon  dose  ealeulatioo,  I  think  a  man  had  better  raise  eat- 
tle  in  this  way  than* the  common  way — of  not  feeding  any 
grain — for  the  average  weight  of  aieers  that  are  one  year 
older,  would  net  be  more  than  ilOi)  lbs.,  take  the  .country 
through,  and  we  have  a  fiuo  stock-erowing  country  in  old 
Jefferson.     £•  GoKit.-^BeUoitlef  N,  r. 

RsM BDT  rom.  Botts. — Those  who  hav«  horses  troubled 
with  Botls,  will  find  the  following  a  very  good  remedy  :^ 
Take  half  a  pint  of  molasses  and  one  pint  of  new  milk,  which 
put  in  a  bottle- and  shake  waU  together — drench  with  tliia. 
Then  dissolve  a  quarter  pound  of  alJum  in  warm  water,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  give  this.    Physic  should  be  given  aftei- 

P.  C. 


iiujmries   anb  2lnsu)fr0. 


M usKa.  EoiToss : — ^In  the  October  number  of  the  Farmer. 
for  1830,  you  published  a  communication  signed  Joseph 
Habris.  in  which  the  writer  endeavored  to  show  that  plow- 
ing in  Clover  is  an  actual  damage  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  I 
waa  not  a  little  surprised  when  "S.  W."  endorsed  the  theery 
in  the  succeeding  number.  Now,  if  1  have  understood  the 
editor  of  the  Farmer,  he  has  heretofore  recommended  the 
plowing  in  of  green  clover,  and  taught  the  same,  as  the  very 
nest  mode  of  general  practice.  Indeed,  in  the  same  number 
¥ov  gave  OB  account  of  an  uncommon  yield  of  wheat,  (sixty 
bushels  to  the  aers, )  said  to  be  raised  on  poor  land  manured 
with  lime  and  ashes  and  a  fine  growth  o{  clover  turned  under, 
■o  I  think  the  editor  has  not  given  up  his  old  theory,  but  the 
wonder  is  how  such  a  statement  as  the  one  referred  to,  came 
to  bo  inserted  without  note  or  comment.  It  seem«  to  ms*  to 
be  a  mistake  which  will  uU  against  the  acknowledged  mer- 
its of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Farmers  who  have  successfully 
pursued  the  course  of  plowing  in  clover  and  summer  fallow 
tng  for  wheat,  fboth  or  which  yon  lately  seem  to  discourage) 
w  ill  not  he  easily  induced  to  change  it  for  an  opposite  course. 
I  have  univrrsaUy  obaerved  that  where  this  ejurse  has  been 
followed,  it  has  been  more  succes«ful  than  any  other.  With- 
out disrespect  to  Mr.  Harkis,  who  says  he  is  an  English 
lirmer,  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  1  would  advise  tint 
he  test  tho  matter  a  little  more  fully  before  prejudging  and 
condemning  the  almost  universal  experioncc  of  others,  wh<>8P 
chances  to  know  are  probably  as  good  as  hiM.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Western  New  York  would  he 
very  much  reduced — \  robihly  una-hulf-<-if  the  valuable  aid 
of  plowing  in  clover  wtia  dispensed  with,  yet  foreigners  set- 
tling in  this  country  geiwr  illy  afiect  a  superior  kno^  ledge  of 
everything  American  that  is  not  precisely  like  the  same  thing 


in  the  eld  country.  In  regard  to  this,  only  two  things  sur- 
prises me  ;  one  is  that  they  should  leave  so  good  a  country 
as  the  one  they  emigrated  from  ;  the  other  i.i,  that  they  should 
settle  in  a^  worse  one.  or  in  one  where  they  are  so  ignorant 
as  they  ore  in  the  linked  States  of  America.  They  scarcely 
wait  till  they  strike  our  shores  ere  they  endeavor  to  teoch 
their  explodml  dogmas. 

I  should  like  to  heor  some  of  9,  W.'s  reosons  for  believing 
"  the  system  still  persisted  in  (plowing  in  clover)  is  attend- 
ed with  the  steadily  inrrsosed  diraunition  of  crops."  Such 
is  the  very  reverse  of  my  own  experience,  and  if  any  plausi- 
ble reasons  can  be  given  for  such  speculations,  1  should 
like  to  sec  them  put  Mrih  in  the  Farmer,  or  some  other  agri- 
cultural printi  • 

I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  January  last,  a  oommunication 
concerning  horse-rakes,  and  would  ask  you  if  the  rakes  then 
recommended  are  the  best  in  use.  If  so,  they  ore  for  from 
being  perfect.  Th|B  wire-tooth  rake  is  too  weak  for  heavy 
grass,  and  good  only  hr  gleaning,  while  the  wooden  turn- 
over rake  is  absolutely  too  provoking  for  a  christian  to  use, 
if  he  would  avoid  profiine  language.  They  are  hard  to  huld 
and  awkward  to  turn  over  :  they  also  tangle  up  the  hay,  so 
that  you  must  lift  the  whole  ruke  ftill,  with  a  fork,  at  once, 
or  spend  some  time  in  pulHng  it  apart.  If  you  have  any 
other  kinds,  please  give  us  engravings  of  them,  and  their 
prices  now  as  well  as  any  time,  so  that  we  can  know  what 
we  want  and  where  to  get  it.  Give  engravings  of  all  kinds. 
Also,  if  it  would  not  be  out  of  place,  give  us  nn  engraviftg  of 
Mr.  Strextfr's  barn  you  praised  so  highly  in  your  August 
number,  with  a  description  of  the  same.    Ai«ri-HoiiiBi;o. 

Tho  writer  of  the  uhafc  shows  more  feeling  than  the  top- 
ics discussed  call  for  ;  bu^  we  will  let  that  matter  pass.  I: 
is  our  practice  to  permit  farmefk  to  express  their  views  on 
all  questions  like  the  plowing  in  of  clover,  or  feeding  it  to 
domestic  animals  and  turning  under  the  manure  made  from 
it,  instead  of  tho  plants,  with  tho  utmost  freedom  in  the  pa- 
ges of  this  journal.  There  are  soils  so  rich  in  vegetable 
mould,  that  the  dung  and  urine  derived  from  a  ton  of  any 
forage  plants,  ore  better  for  a  crop  of  wheat- than  the  plants 
without  passing  through  the  bodies  of  animals.  We  have 
so  often  explained  the  philosophy  of  this,  that  we  supposed 
every  reader  of  the  Farmer  understood  our  view*  upon  the 
subjecL  No  one  proposes  to  grow  clover  or  grass  and  wholly 
remove  the  crop  with  the  expectation  of  improviajr  the  land 
thereby.  The  only  debateable  point  is  that  of  feeding  grass 
or  hay  and  turning  under  the  manure,  or  turning  onder  the 
plants  without  feeding.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  soil  is  so 
poor  that  the  latter  is  the  better  treatment  for  the  land.  In 
our  **  Study  of  Soils'*— 4  work  now  in  press — this  ipterest- 
mg  topic  is  discussed  at  lengtlL 


.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Eds.  Gc5.  Farmrr  . — AUhousfh  a  stranger  to  you  personally, 
yet  OS  those  whose  attention  is  directed  in  no  small  degree, 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  perhaps  '*  mutual  fovora  will  beget 
mutual  benefits.'*  Living  at  some  dietance  firom  market,  I 
have  been  convinced  for  a  lon^  time  that  a  small  capital  can 
be  better  invested  than  in  raising  wheat  and  corn.  Accord- 
ingly, among  othen,  I  have  had  my  attention  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  Mustard  and  Flax  seed.  So  for  as  I  am  able 
to  inform  myself,  I  have  become  satisfied  that  a  mustard  crop, 
where  it  hits,  is  profitable,  ond  perhaps  more  bo  than  any 
that  can  be  raised.  But  how  to  make  it  hit  is  the  diflScultv. 
On  turning  to  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, thejeditor  very  clearly  intimates  two  things :— first,  that 
if  you  succeed  in  raising  a  crop  you  will  not  find  a  market 
for  it ;  secondly,  that  the  crop  (based  upon  post  experience) 
will  prove  a  fiulure.  On  recurring  to  other  works,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Patent  O/Bce  Report  of  1848,  I  find  the  s  ime 
discouragements  held  out.  After  giving  the  cases  of  those 
who  hod  tried  to  raise  this  crop,  without  suoeeas,  it  concludes 
by  saying  that,  with  one  exception,  no  person  eould  be  found 
who  hail  attempted  to  raise  a  second  crop,  and  that  the  per- 
son who  made  a  second  attempt,  wound  up  his  experiment 
by  assigning  over  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
Now  after  all  this,  we  do  know  of  one  individual  who  has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  raising  this  crop  ;  but  as  to  the 
secret  of  his  success,  if  there  be  any,  the  public  are  inacces- 
sible. Will  you.  then,  do  the  writer  of  this  the  fovor  to  an- 
swer the  following  interrogatories : 

What  kind  of  seed  should  be  uaed,  and  how  much  to  the 
acre? 
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When  should  the  seed  be  put  into  the  ground,  nnd  how 
inany  bushels  may  bo  conaidere.l  an  ordinary  yield  ? 

And,  genemily,  how  shoald  tho  crop  be  culiivatod  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  are  Uio  causes  wliy  so  many  fail  in 
their  attempt  to  raise  it  7 

In  relation  to  the  raising  of  Fhx,  our  enquiries  will  bo  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  cultivatiuii  of  it  simply  for  the  seed. 
It  is  fcaid  there  are  three  Rinds  of  seed,  »nJ  that  one  kind  ui!l 
yield  much  more  sec-d  than  either  the  others.  If  this  be  tiie 
case^  will  you  describe  this  seed  so  th:tt  it  mny  bo  known. 
Again,  at  what  time  in  the  year  should  it  bo  sown,  and  how 
much  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  7  On  tikis  lattor  point 
there  seems  to  be  a  variety  o^opinion.  Tho  Fntent  Oflicc 
Report  referred  to  above  varies  the  quantity  from  hulf  to  one 
and  a  quarter  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Complete  Farmer 
says  that  six  pecks  is  the  least,  nod  two  bushels  the  most 
that  should  be  sown.  The  Prairie  Farmer  lays  it  down  at 
one  bushel  to  the  nrre.  Tho  Valley  Farmer,  in  an  article  on 
this  subject,  nffiruis  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  quarts  is 
enoush  ;  while  a  writer  in  the  St.  Loui;i  Inielhgcnccr  of  a 
late  date,  siiys  that  six  to  eight  quarts  ih  amply  sutTicicnt. 
From  these  various  statements,  you  will  see  that  in  sowing 
say  thirty  acres,  the  matter  of  seedaluno  becomes  a  quedlion 
of  some  importance,  especially  when  good  seed  is  worth 
from  $1,65  to  $1,75  per  bushel,  and  it  becomes  doubly  so 
when  from  tho  sowing  of  six  quarts  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  writer  in  the  IntolTigenrer,  a  person  may  expect  as  an  or- 
dinary crop,  eighteen  buihcis  to  the  acre,  and  from  that  to 
twenty-four.  This  writer  signs  himself  an  "  Kastoni  Man," 
and  professes  to  give  his  experience  as  such,  with  ihnt  of 
others  within  hiji  knowledge. 

Now,  Messrs.  lOditors,  living,  ns  we  do,  somo  di'ttnncc 
from  any  market,  having  at  least  one  hundred  miles  of  land 
carriage,  you  will  sec  that  the  more  capit-il  wo  can  get  into 
the  buiihcl,  other  things  being  equal,  the  bettiT.  Any  infor- 
mation in  answer  to  this,  will  bo  fully  apprtciiied  by  one 
subscriber  at  least.     11.  1>.  J. — EddyviUe^  la,^  March,  1351. 

One  must  have  choice  land  and  a  fuvorable  season,  to  real- 
ize from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  busihols  of  flax  seed  per 
acre  from  a  field  of  thirty  acres.  Priciical  men  ditTer  in 
opinion  as  much  about  flax  culture,  as  on  any  other  subject. 
To  obtain  a  large  crop  of  seed,  the  soil  should  l>c  finely  cul- 
tivated and  rich,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  sow  too 
much  seed  per  acre.  We  have  many  readers  of  experience 
in  the  production  of  this  crop,  and  vye  should  like  to  learn 
from  some  of  them  the  quantity  of  seed  which  they  use. 

The  demand  for  mustard  is  too  limited  fur  the  general  cul- 
ture of  this  plant,  if  it  paid  well  as  a  field  crop. 

Messks.  Editors  : — Will  you  have  the  gootlness  to  inform 
me  whether  old  chip  manure  is  well  adapted  to  a  garden  cf 
stony,  gravelly  soil.  I  do  not  sufliciently  understand  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  manure — the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied— tlie  vegetables  to  be  grown  in  the  soil — to  decide. 
But  I  am  seeking  for  the  requisite  knowledge  on  tliese  points, 
through  your  very  careful  journal,  and  other  sources,  hoping 
1  mav  soon  be  able  to  determine  such  questions  for  rayi^clfi. 
But  for  this  time  if  you  would  sive  some  general  views  in 
relation  to  this  point,  you  would  do  me  a  fiivor  and  per- 
haps your  readers  generally.  Istc^umEK. 

"  Chip  manure'*  n  better  adapted  to  a  heavy,  clay  soil 
than  to  one  which  is  light,  or  "stony  and  gravelly."  By 
mixing  leached  ashes  with  decaying  chips,  their  fertilizing 
power,  for  any  soil,  will  be  greatly  improved.  They  are 
alio  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  trees,  as  a  tnulching, 
covering  the  entire  area  of  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Chip  ma- 
nure is  light  and  porous,  and  may  be  nd vantngeously  mixed 
with  the  solid  and  liquid  droppings  of  animals. 
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Mrssrs.  Rditors  :— If  it  will  not  tax  your  time  too  much.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  an  answer  from  you  to  one  or  iwo 
questions  which  I  am  unable  to  answer  for  myself,  aadttkai 
you  may  answer  underslandingly,  I  will  transcribe  an  anal- 
ysis of  our  fcoil  nnd  subsoil,  made  for  us  by  \yt.  Sauskrt. 
It  w  as  follows.     100  p;irU  ofiity  soil  give  of 

SttrfMesoil. 

Tlumine  and  Huraic  acid, •. 0.74ii  1 

Apocrenic  acid, 0.14C  I 

Crenicncid, o|o5C  > 

L'ndecom posed  or  insoluble  vegeta-  | 

,    ble  matter, 5,802j 

Silica 82.U91 

A lumnia  and  Iron, 7.84*2 

l''me, 0.560 

Phosphoric  acid ^..    0,053 

Magnesia, 0.437 

i'otosh, o.85:j 

^oda, 0.343 

Chlorine, 0.160 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.261 


84.310 
S.OG0 

0.9*20 
0.94J 
0.530 

ciro 

0.2«) 
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Eds.  Geiv.  Farmkr  : — Please  publish  information  relative 
to  the  different  kinds  of  mills  for  deaning  clover  seed — hand- 
mill,  horse-power,  and  water-  power — and  the  cost  of  each. 
Wm.  S.  Flack.— jBw^.c,  N.  K,  Feb.,  1851. 

•There  have  been  several  improvements  in  machines  for 
cleaning  clover  »ec<i,  since  the  Editor  of  this  j)uma]  wfts 
fjroiliar  with  the  operation.  Perhaps  some  one  now  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  growing  clover  seed  will  give  the 
desired  informiiion.  We  believe  C.  J.  Burrall,  of  Geneva, 
m-inufaciures  a  good  mill. 


99.970  %M 

>ow,  what  I  wish  to  know  ia  this  :  would  the  followiuj 
rotation,  accompanied  by  the  soiling  system,  be  a  bcneficol 
one  or  not?— that  is.  would  the  soil  pn>bQbIygrow  beiieiof 
worse  under  it  ?     The  rotation  is  as  follows  : 

1st  year.  Manure  on  green  crops,  as  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  corn,  drilled  for  fodtler,  dec. 
'  2d  year,  fcipring  grain,  seeded  with  clover. 

3d  year.  Clo  Ver  cut  for  hay  and  feeding,  tlien  luroed  om 
in  tho  fill!  and  sowed  witli  wheat. 

4th  year.  Wheat,  seeded  with  cloven. 

5th  ypor.  Clover,  cut  and  turned  uider  in  the  iaH,nai 
sowed  with  wheat. 

()ih  year.  Wheat. 

7tli  year.  Monure  again,  say  twenty  loads  to  the  acrr. 

An  answer  to  the  al>ove,  lhro:ig!i  yonr  val uaWe  paper. « 
othorv^  i.se,  as  mi>st  convenient,  will  much  oblige  A  Kkai- 
M.K.~~Lochport,  N.  K,  March.  10*51. 

Our  correspondent  1ms  a  soil  which  ia  better  than  aa  iv^ 
rago  in  Western  New  York,  although  it  contains  onlyahx'i 
per  cent  of  lime,  or  thereabouts.  If  we  andorsbind  liini.  he 
proposes  to  seed  with  wheat  four  falls  in 'succession,  viz. 
3d,  4tli,  5th  and  Gth,  in  his  system  of  rotation.  This  ii  w> 
much  of  one  white  crop,  unless  he  applies  ashes,  salt,  lira?, 
and  stable  manure  to  keep  up  and  augment  the  fruitfulacsiof 
his  arated  hind.  There  are  few  soils  which  can  besr  oTtr 
one  crop  of  wheat  (a  good  one)  in  three  years,  and  as  a  geR- 
erni  rule^,  one  in  four  years  will  he  better  in  tlie  long  run. 
Green  crops  made  into  manure,  ond  that  restored  to  the  fifU« 
whence  the  crops  were  taken,  should  be  more  practiced,  tf 
farmers  wish  lo  impmve  their  estates.  This,  with  un- 
der-draining and  deep-tillage,  will  change  the  whole  fiiccof 
our  country  for  the  better.  Rear  choipe  neat  stock  on  grast 
and  other  forage  plants,  and  the  business  will  be  pro£:abIf. 

Mkssrs.  CiMTORS ;— I  have  purchased  a  lot  of  hair  from  the 
tanners,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  my  land.  If  coo- 
venient,  i  would  be  pleased  to  be  advised  how  and  when  ib* 
hair  ought  to  be  apphed  to  the  soil  for  the  benefit  oi  the  sum- 
mer crop.  I  propose  applying  at  the  rate  of  twenty  hushdi 
per  wjTO.     EuuA  JoHH^^Measard  Dale,  Pa.,  March,  1851. 

Cover  the  hair  with  a  plow,  to  decompose  in  the  soil  ji'*t 
below  the  root*  of  your  crops  ;  and  be  cttreful  to  spread  it 
evenly  in  the  rows,  or  broadest,  ns  you  may  think  best  lo 
apply  it.     Hair  is  a  powerful  fertilizer  when  it  rots- 


Kds.  Gkn.  Farmer  : — Will  you  do  me  the  iavorto  inf«»rra 
m?,  at  your  eiirltcst  convonirnce,  whether  Distillery  Manure 
ia  good  for  raiding  vegetnbles  and  grtiin.  Any  infornia'i'*" 
you  nny  be  plejised  to  give  me  will  be  thankfully  rireivt'J. 
I  do  not  rocoHoct  seeing  anything  in  your  paper  n»!«j)co«'i- 
it.— Jt.HN  U.  Kii.i\Y. —  Watirfi.rd^  N.  Y,,  Feb.,  li).">i. 

Distilery  manure  being  ibrmcd  of  theseedsofgrau,  rtiher 
corn,  rye,  or  barley,  is  valuable  for  all  ve^lables.  U  w 
usually  diluted  witfi  a  good  deal  df  water,  but  this  dues  not 
change  the  nature  of  any  of  its  fertilizing  elements. 
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Mfsmr^.  EfiiTORS :— TJjcro  is  one  point  in  ngnculliirol  bookt 
anil  pcrio<ricals.  which,  to  my  niiml,  has  never  been  ircalcd 
•ftiiafnciorily  :  I  meoii  iho  theory  and  ii«efulncw  of  turning 
in  crops  fiir  mnnure.  If,  as  is  said  even  by  Prof.  Johnston 
hiinuelf,  in  «omo  of  Iiis  writiuRs.  the  philosophy  of  the  ope- 
ration con<^isl3  in  the  absorption  of  organic  and  inorganic 
elenicnl*  from  the  Hiilwoil  by  tiic  roots  to  be  plowed  m,  and 
•o  enriching  the  siirfiire,  there  wouhl  ho  at  nil  evcnls  in  the 
King  run,  no  addition  of  fertility,  unless  nil  planto  intended 
fur  green-mniniring  Iind  roots  able  to  penetrate  deeper  than 
those  of  the  cereals,  nn«l  other  plants  to  follow,  which  does 
not  appear  lo  mo  lo  Iw  the  caMC.  The  whole  advnntngo, 
then,  micht  consist  in  the  mellowing  oftlio  sod,  which  a 
naked  fallow  might  do  as  well. 

If  the  absorpiion  of  gases  from  the  alniospncre,  by  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  constitutes  the  enriching  ndditiori,  tlien 
let  it  be  more  conlidently  slated,  and  let  some  discrimination 
be  mntle,  Itaving  iu  view  that  position  between  the  plants 
intendctl  for  that  use.  Either  of  the  above  suppositions  be- 
iiif  esialilished,  is  iho  result  found  in  practice  to  warrant  the 
oirilay.  considering  the  price  of  lalwr  and  of  produce  m 
America! 

Some  words  of  comment  on  the  above,  will  oblige 

A   SUBSCIURKR. 

Our  correspondent  alludes  to  points  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal importance.  Wo  rejoice  to  see  so  many  readers  of  this 
journal  waking  up  and  pushing  their  investigations  beyond 
tlic  mcro  surCice  of  things  and  theories.  The  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  soluble  element*!  of  crops,  both  organic  and 
mineral,  through  the  soil  and  around  the  roots  of  plants,  is 
an  inlerwling  study.  Not  less  curious  and  instructive  is  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  vegetable  mould  in  cultivated  land. 
We  have  two  hundred  closely  written  pages  of  manuscript 
on  the  *'  Study  of  Soils,"  ond  more  than  eight  hundred  on 
**  Agricultural  Geology."  embodying  all  that  the  books  have 
to  sliow,  in  the  way  of  fads,  on  these  subjects.  But  we  arc 
all  smnll  school-children  in  this  matter,  and  after  three  win- 
ters of  hard  labor  at  Albany,  and  two  winters  and  one  sum- 
mer at  Washington,  the  writer  is  constrained  to  say  that, 
unless  the  farmers  instruct  their  public  servants  to  lend  a 
little  aid  ^  Agricultural  Science,  U  can  never  begin  to  make 
progress  in  tliis  country. 


by  one  my  Btudents,  Mr.  Jon.  B.  Bunce,  of  Ilartlbrd, 

Ct.y  and  his  results  are  giv^n  in  ihe  following  table  : 

Composition  o/  100  lbs,  of  JUarl, 

Clyde.    Peterboio,  N.  Y. 


Sand, 090 

Lime, .50.505 

Carbonic  Acid, 38.510 

Magnesia, 072 

Iron  and  Alumnia,  with  some 

Phosphoric  Acid, 061 

Common  Salt, — .     trace 

Sulphuric  Acid traco 

Organic  Matter, 1 0.b*93 


9.57 
45.02 

a5.oo 

2.69 


7.0»> 
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ANALYSIS    or    MARL,    AND    ITS    VALUE    AS    A 

MANUBS. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Yalk  Collf.gk,  > 
New  Haven f  Conn,^  April,  1851.      > 

Eds.  Gexksbr  Farmer  :— During  a  visit  to  your 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  last,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  remarkable  amount  of  mineral  and  vegetable 
wealth  that  lies  locked  up  in  your  swamps  and  hol- 
lows, in  the  form  of  Muck  and  Marl.  These  inval- 
uable deposits  were  so  frequent,  so  abundant  in  the 
quantity  of  their  fertilizing  materials,  and  withal,  so 
little  valued,  as  to  awaken  my  astonishment.  I  am 
awaro  that  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  these  riches, 
is  not  fop  want  of  means  of  information,  for  your  val- 
uable paper  has  frequently  endeavored  to  arouse  the 
farmers  upon  this  very  subject.  I  have  thought, 
however,  that  a  few  words  from  a  stranger  might 
possibly  pr«)duce  some  ofiect ;  nnd  that  the  analysis 
of  one  of  your  own  marls,  which  has  been  made  in 
my  laboratory  during  the  past  winter,  might  possess 
a  degree  of  interest  to  the  practical  farmer,  beyond 
that  of  any  more  abstract  argument. 

The  marl  alluded  to,  was  from  a  drained  swamp 
that  I  visited  in  the  town  of  Clyde,  Wayne  county. 
The  field  belonged  to  Mr.  Jos.  Watsow,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Agricultural  Society,  an  active, 
inlciligent  and  enterprising  farmer,  one  who  is  labor- 
ing, both  by  example  and  by  precept,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  Agricullune  in  Wayne  county. 

The  analysis  of  this  marl  was  carefully  performed 


100.000  100.01) 

This  marl,  according  to  the  above  statement,  is 
one  of  an  unv)mmonly  fine  character.  Adding  to- 
gether the  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  we  find  that  in 
100  lbs.  of  the  dry  marl,  there  is  89.084  lbs.  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 
Indeed,  if  we  lea^'e  out  the  organic  matter,  this  marl 
is  almost  an  absolutely  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  adds  some- 
what to  its  value,  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  altiiough 
in  an  extremely  minute  proportion,  is  of  much  impor- 
tance. If  there  is  but  one  pound  in  a  thousand,  it  will 
amount  to  sometiiing  worth  mentioning  when  we  add 
a  number  of  tons  of  the  marl  per  acre.  The  mere 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  salt,  are  also,  in  this 
vein,  of  considerable  importance. 

By  way  of  comparison,  I  add  the  analysis  of  a  marl 
from  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  also  made  in  *my  laboratory. 
This  is  a  marl  of  good  quality,  but  does  not  equal  the 
first  sp.mplc,  which  is  one  of  the  purest  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Any  person  who  has  studied  even  the  rudiments  of 
Scientific  Agriculture,  must  say  at  once,  on  looking 
at  these  analyses,  that  the  substances  named  are  such 
as  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  aro,  i.n 
fact,  indispensable  to  their  growth.  The  experience 
of  all  European,  and  many  American  practical  far- 
mers, confirms,  by  actual  results,  this  theoretical 
view.  Why  then  is  it  that  your  farmers,  as  a  class, 
do  not  make  any  use  of  that  species  of  manure  which 
has  thus  been  deposited  for  their  benefit  at  their  very 
doors  ?  It  is  not  because  their  land  is  fertile  enough 
already,  for  a  journey  through  even  your  most  thriv- 
ing districts,  will  prove  amply  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  hundreds  of  fields  in  your  richest 
counties,  gardens  as  these  naturally  are  in  soil  and 
climate,  that  look  unmistakably  poverty  stricken,  tliat 
cry  out,  as  plainly  as .  man  could  do,  for  food. 

If  the  present  generation  of  farmers  do  not  make 
use  of  the  treasures  which  nature  has  so  abundantly 
provided,  the  next  will  be  obliged  to  do  so,  for  they 
will  find  the  land  exhausted,  and  will  be  forced  to 
study  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  up  again.  But 
if  the  farmer  can  be  induced  to  take  the  right  course 
now,  to  employ  every  variety  of  fertilizers  wherever 
the  produce  of  the  soil  begins  to  fail,  they  will  never 
have  to  go  through  with  the  tong  experience  and 
toilsome  process  of  restoration.  Once  run  down,  it 
is  hard  to  bring  land  up ;  but  a  fertile  soil  may  bo 
kept  so,  and  even  be  made  to  improve,  witli  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  labor. 

You  have  farms  nnd  fanners  in  your  section  of  the 
state  that  are  alike  creditable  to  American  agriculture; 
such  need  little  ur^ring.  But  there  are  others  who 
have  scarcely  nia'le  any  advance ;  and  others  still,  who 
are  even  rctrogrjding.  To  each  of  these  latter  class- 
e?,  I  should  say  that  a  dose  of  marl  and  muck  would 
beof  essential  service.  John  P.  Noaxo-' 
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I^W    YORK    STATE    AaRIOaLTURAL    SOCIETY. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  SHOW,  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  ROCHESTER,  9KPT.,  16, 17;  18.  &  19, 1851. 


l> 


{CarUinued  ft om  ftag*  85.) 

POULTRT. 
Bent  lot  of  Dorklnfp  not  le«s  than  3, 1  cock  luid  2  hens.  $3.  B^st 
lot  of  PolsQiU  do  do,  3.  Best  lot  of  .Malay  or  Chittagong  fowls.  3 
Best  lot  of  Bantama,  do  do.  3.  Best  lot  of  Game,  do  do.  3.  Best 
lot  of  Turkeys,  not  less  than  threo,  3.  Best  lot  of  .Vluscoyy  Ducks, 
do.  3.  Bett  lot  of  Small  Ducks,  do.  3.  Best  lot  of  Guinea  ilens. 
not  less  than  six.  8.  Best  pair  of  Large  Geese,  3.  Best  pair  of 
Wild  Oee8«,  3.  Best  lot  of  poultry  owned  by  exhibitor,  (state- 
ment to  be  furnished  and  verittod,)  10.  Beat  exhibition  of  Pigeons. 
3.    Best  lot  of  wild  Torkey.4. 3. 

ri/0W3. 
Best  plow  with  newly  lnTont«d  principles  or  nrrangements.  not 
heretofore  knowu.whicli  on  trial  proves  bttoeficial  to  the  farmer. ;^15 

PLOWINO    MATCfli    • 

First  premium.  flO;  2d  do,  8;  3d  do,  h\  4*h  do,  Trans.  Boy* 
Wider  18  yeara  of  a^e— First  premium,  10;  2U  do,  5;  8d  do,  Trans. 

The  competition  for  plowing  open  to  competitors  out  of  the 
State.  The  name  ot  plowmao  mu:st  be  given  as  well  as  the  kiud 
of  plow  used,  at  the  time  of  entry. 

liules  to  be  obeerred— depth  of  furrow  7  Inches,  width  lOiuehes. 
lap  furrow. 

f  ARM  IMPLBMENTS  NO.  I. 
Best  farm  wa^n,  $5.  Besl  harrow.  3  'BtMt  com  cultivator.  3. 
Best  fanning  mill,  5.  Best  corn  stalk  outtor,  5.  Bert  straw  cut- 
ter. 9.  Best  com  and  cob  e ruaher  by,  horse  power,  5.  Bt-st  clovor 
machine,  6  Best  flax  and  hemp  dresser.  5.  Best  home  c^rt  fur 
farm  3.  Best  ox  oart,  3.  Best  horse  rake.  2.  Best  ox  yoke.  2. 
Best  roller  for  general  use.  5.  Best  clod  crusher  and  roller  com- 
bined, 6. 

FARM  IMPLRMKNTS  NO.  n. 
Best  plow  harness,  $2-  Be?t  wagou  harness  for  firm,  2.  Best 
carriage  harness,  3.  Best  saddle  and  barnese  for  gunerai  purposes. 
2.  Best  dozen  axes.  2.  Best  chum,  2.  Best  cheese  press.  2.  Best 
six  milk  pans.  2.  Best  potato  washer,  2.  Best  grain  cra'lltv  2. 
Best  six  hand  rakes,  2.  Best  slk  bay  forks,  2.  Best  8ix  grass 
R03thes,-2.  Best  six  cmdle  scythes,  2.  Best  six  manure  forks.  2. 
Best  hay  rigging.  2.  Best  lot  of  grain  mttasuros,  2  Best  dozen 
wire  brooms,  3;  2i  do.  2.  Best  dozen  Shaker,  or  twine-tled  broouiii, 
3;  2d  do,  2.  Sample  of  each  kiud  of  brooms  to  which  premiums 
are  awarded,  to  bo  dei>Ojiited  in  Museum. 

FARM   IMPLBMBNTS   NO.  III. 

Best  horse  power  for  general  purposes  on  the  sweep  or  lever 
priuoiplo,  ^5  and  Dip.  Best  horse  iK)W?r  ou  railroad  or  endless 
chain  principle.  5  and  Dip.  B  st  iron  horse  power,  5  and  Dip. 
Best  thresher,  to  be  u«ed  with  horse  or  steam  power.  5  and  Dip. 
Best  seed  planter,  for  haod  or  horse  power,  for  hills  or  drilLt.  Sand 
Dip.  Bo^t  wheat  drill,  not  less  than  six  drilU  Dip.  Best  graia 
drill,  with  apparatus  for  depo.«iting  manure.  Dip.  Bei>t  cultivator 
and  drill  combined.  Dip.  Best  broad  cast  sower,  Dip.  Best  wheat 
cultivator.  Dip.  Best  portable  sawmill,  for  woo<I,  fencf  a.  and  for 
farm  use.  Dip.  Be^t  coi  n  aliclier,  horse  power,  Dip.  Best  corn 
Aheller,  hand  power.  Dip.  Best  vegetable  cutter.  D;p.  Best  and 
most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  impleni<*nt8.  $20  and 
Dip.  Be«t  and  most  numerous  collection  of  hgricultural  imple- 
ments, manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  exhibitor,  materials,  workmanship,  utility,  dura- 
bility, and  prices,  to  be  contidered  in  both  oases.  $20  and  Dip. 

in  these  last  cases,  a  cata  ogue  ot  bhe  implemenrs,  and  the  price 
of  each,  must  be  given,  and  oertiaeate  as  to  the  manufacture. 

P.  S.— Persooa  presenting  agricultural  implements  or  articles  of 
meohanioal  ingenuity  and  utility,  are  requested  to  furui  h  the 
Secretary  with  a  particular  d«8crlption  of  the  article,  the  price, 
and  place  where  it  can  be  had— as  it  is  Intended  to  publish  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  Show,  for  the  beueflt 
of  uannfifccturers  and  purt:hasers. 

MACBINKRY    AND   IMPLRMKNTS   NO.  TV. 

For  the  most  valuable  machine  or  impleiasnt  for  the  farmer, 
either  newly  invented  or  an  Improvement  on  any  one  In  use,  Sii- 
ter  Medal. 

Stram  ENCiiNR  roa  farm  roarosEs.— Best  vteam  engine  |pr  ag- 
ricultural purposes  on  the  A^rm— being  moveable— which,  fW>m 
its  utility  in  Fj^ving  labor  and  expense,  simplicity  and  cheafncss 
of  construction,  or  otber  circurastanors.  shall  be  deemed  worthy 
of  public  notice.  The  report  mubt  be  accompanied  by  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  the  machine  and  by  a  moJel— the  model  or 
machine  to  be  deposited  in  Society's  .Mu«euia.  Sil.  Med.  and  £25: 
2d  do,  $20. 

Silver  Medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  articles  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  machinery  deemed  uslTuI. 

BUTTHR. 
Best  lot  (quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered)  made  ft-om  five 
cows  in  30  consecutive  days,  25  lbs  of  the  butter  to  be  exhibited. 
$26;  2d  do,  15;  3d  do.  10. 

CumpUance  with  the  following  rules  will  be  strictly  required  of 
tho*e  who  compete  Ibr  tbe^a  premiums,  viz  :— The  cows  to  bo  fed 
on  pasture,  green  oorn  etalk  fbdder.  or  grass  out  Ibr  the  purpose 
on ly.  No  grain,  roots,  or  slops  of  any  descriptit^n.  I  o  Ix  Ibd  during 
the  trial.    The  eows  to  be  owned  by  the  competitors  previous  to 


the  first  day  of  February,  1S51.  The  milk  to  be  drawn  from  the 
cows  on  some  dsy  during  the  trial  to  be  aecarately  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  re  £tt  stated.  A  sample  of  at  least  2}  pofonds 
of  the  hotter  so  made  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show  for  the  inspv^tion 
of  the  examining  committee.  The  particular  breed  of  cows  to  be 
stated,  if  kuowu.  and  the  method  0t  making  luid  prBserving  the 
butter.  A  errtiilcate  signed  by  the  owners  ot  the  cows,  and  at 
least  one  other  person  who  stfdtsted  in  milking  and  making  the 
butter,  detailing  thv  above  particulars,  will  be  required. 

Let  the  above  regulations  be  observed,  and  an  opinion  appno^ 
mating  to  aceuraey  may  be  formed  by  the  pubite,  wMeh  of  the 
several  breeds  of  eows  are  the  best  for  dairy  purp««e« ;  and  from 
tho.^  that  prove  the  best,  further  improvements  may  be  made. 

Best  25  lbs.  of  butter  made  in  Jane,  $10;  2d  do.  5;  3d  do,  Trans* 
Best  50  iba.  made  any  time,  15;  2d  do,  10;  3d  do,  5;  4ih  do.  Trans. 
Best  half  dozen  bulter  firkins,  2.    Bvst  half  dozen  butter  tubs,  2. 

The  claimants  for  premiums  must  state  In  writing  when  the 
butter  wail  made ;  the  number  of  rows  kept  on  the  farm  ;  the 
mode  of  keeping ;  the  treatment  of  the  cream  and  milk  before 
churning,  winter  and  summer  ;  the  method  of  freeing  the  hotter 
from  the  milk ;  the  quantity  and  kiud  of  salt  used ;  whether  salt- 
petre or  any  other  substance  h*8  been  employed ;  also  whellker  in 
the  use  of  any  variety  of  salt  injurious  results  have  occurred  r  if 
so,  state  variety  and  where  manufactured. 

The  butter  offered  for  premiums  most  he  presented  In  butter 
tubs,  jars,  or  lirkins. 

Girla  under  21  year*  t\f  o^e  -Besi  lot  of  hatter,  not  Km  than  10 
Iha.f  made  at  any  time,  hilver  Milit  Cup;  2d  da  Pair  Butter  Knives* 
3d  do,  Set  Tea  Spoons. 

A.6tatenient  of  the  manner  of  making  the  'butter  mast  aceom- 
pany  each  sample. 

CURBSB. 
One  year  old  and  orer— Beel  1W>  Ibe ,  $20;  Sd  do.  10;  3d  do.  5; 
4th  dov  Tvans.  Leas  than  ont  year  old—hvst  100  lbs.,  15;  2d  do, 
10;  3d  do.  5;  4th  do.  Trans.  Best  half  dozen  cheese  boxes,  1. 
Dest  six  dairies  (not  ieisB  than  three  cheeses  from  each)  from  any 
county,  30.  Best  three  dairies,  (not  less  than  three  oheeaas  lh>n 
each.)  from  any  town,  15. 

Those  who  preitent  cheese  for  the  premiums  ofTorud,  muat  state 
in  writing  the  time  it  was  made;  thennmber  of  cows  kept;  wheth- 
w  the  checHe  wia  made  from  one,  two^  or  more  milkings;  whether 
any  addition  is  made  of  oreaui;  the  quantity  of  reuuet  used,  and 
the  mode  of  prc}>aring  it;  the  n»ode  of  pre.->eure;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  cheese  aftei  wards^  and  the  kind  of  suit  used. 

SUGAR. 

Best  25  lbs.  maple  sugar,  $10;  2d  do,  5;  3d  do,  3;  4th  da  Trooc 
The  process  of  manuiacturiug  and  clarifying  mufet  accompany 
the  samples  offered. 

BON  BY. 

Best  20  lbs,  $5;  2d  do,  3;  3d  da  2. 

GRAIIi   AtiD   SRRDS, 

Best  sample  winter  whiaU  not  l^sa  than  one  bU.  $&;  2J  do,  3. 
Best  sample  of  spring  wheat,  1  bbl,  5;  2d  do,  3.  Best  sample  of 
rye.  1  bbl,  5;  2d  do,  8.  Best  sample  of  oats,  1  bbL  6;  2d  do,  3. 
Best  sample  of  barley,  1  bbl,  5;  2d  do,  3.  .  Best  sample  of  Indian 
com.  1  bbl,  6;  2d  do  3.  Best  simple  of  buckwheat,  1  bushel,  3;  2d 
do,  2.  Best  sample  of  flax  aced.  1  bushel,  3}  2d  dOy  2.  Best  sam- 
ple of  hops,  not  lees  tha  n  25  Ibi,  5;  2d  do,  3.  Best  sample  of  timo- 
thy seed,  1  bushel,  3;  2d  da  2.  Best  sample  o"  newly  introduced 
grain,  Taloable  to  the  farmer,  not  less  than  1  bbl,  3. 

Samples  of  grain  and  seed  In  oil  aasea  to  he  depoaiied  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Society. 

Sample  of  crops  oulti  vatod  and  raised  on  any  ene  tarm,  tastefully 
arranged  and  extiibited  on  a  wagon  or  cart,  $10;  Sd  do,  6;  3d  do^ 
Small  Silver  .Medal. 

The  exhibitors  to  pnmeat  a  eertifleate  to  the  committee^,  thai 
all  were  raised  on  the  exhibitor's  own  farm. 

V£OBTABLBS. 

12  heat  stalks  of  celery.  $3.  6  best  heads  of  eaalifl  ower.  3'  6  belt 
heads  of  brocoli,  3.  12  best  white  Uble  turnips,  3.  12  best  car- 
rots, 3.  12  best  beets,  3.  12  best  parsnips,  3.  12  best  onions.  3. 
6  best  heads  of  cabbage,  3.  12  best  tomatoes,  3  2  best  purple 
egg  plants,  3.  Best  halt  peck  Lima  beans.  3.  Best  half  peck  Wind- 
sor beans,  3.  Best  bunch  double  parsley,  3.  Three  best  squashes, 
3.  Largest  pumpkin,  3.  Twelve  best  ears  of  seed  com,  3.  Best 
half  peck  of  table  potatoes.  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best  and  greatest  variety 
of  vegeUbles  raised  by  exlubitor,  6;  2d  do^  3.  12  host  swcMBt  pota- 
toes; 3.  Best  new  and  voluab  e  variety  of  vegetable,  with  e  videuoe 
of  its  snperiority.  3. 

Diseretionary  premiums  will  he  awarded  on  dhoiee  garden  pro- 
ducts not  above  enumerated. 

FLOURy    L'iDlAN    MKAL,    STARCH,    AND    FARl.NA. 

Beet  barrel  flour,  S.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do.  Trans.  Best  barrel  In- 
diuu  meal  prepared  f -r  warm  climates,  S.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do,  I'rans. 
Best  sample  sUrch  from  corn.  S.  Sii.  Med.  Best  i>ampl"  starch 
from  wheat,  S.  SU.  Med.  Q|L»t  sample  corn  or  wheat  fiirina,  S.  SU. 
Medal. 

SILK  AND  DOMRSTIC   MANDPACTVRBS   NO.  I. 

Best  specimen  manufactured  silk,  (Woven  into  cloth  or  ribhans, 
not  less  than  ten  yards.)  Dip  and  $10;  2a  do.  8;  3d  do.  3. 

Reklkp  Silk.— Best  specimen,  not  less  than  one  pound,  Dip. 
and  S6;  2d  do.  3;  dd  da  Trans.  ' 

Srwino  Silk— Best  speolmen.  Dip.  and  $&;  2d  da  3;  3d  do,  Tr. 

Cocoo.^s.—Best  half  bushel,  (1851,)  $5^  2a  doy  Trans. 
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WooLSN  Oooos.— B««i  DAirwoolan  blank  :U,  $0;  3d  do  4;  Sd  do. 
t.  B«it  Un  yards  fiannid,  6;  2d  tlo,  4;  3d  do.  3.  Best  10  yards 
woolra  cloth.  10;  2d  do,  8;  fld  do.  8.  fie«t  16  yards  woolen  carpet, 
10;  td  do  8;  8  (  do,  6.  B«si  hearth  niff  6;  So  do,  4;  3d  do  3;  4tb 
do.  2;  Mh  do.  S.  SiL  Med  Best  ra;;  carpet.  15  y&rdS;  (»;  2d  do,  4; 
SddOfS.SU  Med. 

DOMESTfC   MANVFACTDRCS   KO»  11. 

B««t  daoblH  earp<*t  eOTcrlet,  #5;  M  do.  4:  3d  do,  3;  4tti  do,  2; 
(th  do.  1.    BeFi  ten  yards  ke  s^y.  6;  2d  do.  4:  3d  da  2.    Best  pair 
woolen  knit  stockinds.  2;  2d  do,  1.     Best  pair  voolen  wot«  stock- 
ings, 2;  2d  do,  1.    BMt  pair  woolen  fringe  mittens,  2;  2d' do,  1. 
DOMRSTIC  M ANUFACrfURES   HO.  III. 

Best  10  yards  linen.  $8;  2d  do.  0;  8d  do.  4.  B»  st  ten  yards  linen 
diaper.  6;  2d  do,  4;  8il  do.  2.    Best  16  yards  tow  cloth.  6;  2d  do.  2. 

Best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings,  2;  2d  do.  1.  Best  pair  cotton 
wove  stockings.  2;  ad  do.  1.  Best  pair  Ijtten  knit  stockitifs.  2;  2d 
do,  1.  Best  pair  linen  woVo  stockings,  2;  2d  do,  1.  Bvst  pound 
linen  sewing  thread,  2:  8d  do.  1* 

Articles  In  each  of  these  domestic  cl.irees  to  be  manufactured 
within  tin  ye«ur— and  in  all  cases  the  e zMblton  must  f urni^h  eyl> 
detfee  that  the  articles  are  so  maautactured .  And  no  article  msn* 
«ilactured  In  fkctories,  or  out  of  the  family.  wiH  be  recelTcd  in 
either  of  tho  dames  ot  domestic:  goods.  No.  1. 2.  and  8.  Kxhibitors 
must  aceoBipany  their  articles  with  a  eertifloate  of  their  manu- 
fhcture  in  the  family,  end  within  the  /ear 

Di«eretlonar>  premiums  Will  bo  awarded  on  atticlesof  merit  not 
Induded  Mi  tba  aboTe  lista. 

MANUPACTURBa   OTHBR  THAN  DOMRSTIC. 

Best  piece  of  black  broadcloth,  not  If  ts  than  2i)  yards.  Diploma. 
Be»t  piece  of  bluo  do,  Dip.  Best  piece  of  woolen  carpet,  manufac» 
toi7,  not  less  than  30  yards.  Dip.  Best  piece  of  satinet.  20  yards, 
Di|>.  Best  piece  of  cotton  shirting,  bleached,  20  yarda.  Dip.  Best 
piece  of  cotton  shirting,  unbleached.  20  y^rds.  Dip.  Best  piece  of 
oH  «hlth.  10  yards.  Dip.  Beat  piece  of  prmts,  20  yards.  Dip  Best 
pieoe  of  monssdlik  4e  lalnes,  30  yards,  Dip.  Best  piece  of  black 
broadcloth,  from  American  wool,  20  yards.  Dip.  Beat  piece  of  blue 
do  do  do.  Dip.  Best  piece  of  blankets.  Dip.  Best  pic«e  of  flannel, 
Dip.  B«Bt  piece  of  wo^Mi  slKiwts,  Irom  Amerlcaa  wool,  Dip.  and 
SB.  ModM. 

Competition  open  t«  the  worMl. 

NKBDLB,   8HKLL,   AND   WAX  IIVORK. 

Best  omamentar  needle- work.  $3.  Best  ottoman  coTer.  3.  Best 
tabla  eoTer,  &  Best  gronp  flowers,  3.  Best  Tariety  of  worsted 
work,  3.  Best  fancy  chair  work  with  needle,  3,  Best  worked 
eoshlon  and  back.  3.  Bast  worked  collar  and  bandkorchirf  3. 
Best  woolen  shawl,  3.  Best  worked  quilts.  8.  Best  white  quilts. 
8.  Beat  portfoUoa  worked,  3.  B4sst  silk  bounetK,  8.  But  «traW 
4«,  a.  Best  lace  capos,  3.  Best  lampsUnd  maU.  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best 
ornamental  shell  woEk,  8;  3d  do,  2^  Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers, 
8;  2d  do,  2. 

Dfsoretionaiy  preminmi  will  be  awarded  for  articles  of  merit 
not  included  in  the  above  list;  and  small  silver  medals,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  nuy  be  awarded,  and  Transactions,  Downing 
or  Thomas  on  i^uits,  and  Hocion^s  Prise  Easay. 

FI«OWBRS. 

PnarcaaioruL  List.— Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers. 
$5;  2d  do,  3.  IlaA/i<t«— Greatest  variety,  6.  Best  24  di8s:mllar 
blooms,  3;  2d  do,  2.  Best  single  dahlia.  2.  il«se«— Greatest  vark- 
c<y,  6.  Best  24  dissimilar  blooms,  3;  2d  do.  2.  Pklexrt  -Best  ton 
Tarietiea.3.  Best  seedllog.  2.  Ker6enat— Greatest  variotj.  Silver 
Med.  Best  12  varieties.  2.  Bat  seedlinig,  2.  Gtrman  .Asttrt— 
Beat  collection,  811.  Medal:  2d  do,  3.  PaaatM— Best  and  greatest 
variety,  8.    Best  24  varieties,  2. 

Amatutk  List.— Greatest  variety  And  quantity  of  flowers.  Sil. 
Med.;  2d  do.  3.  DoAtfos-Greajtest  variety,  Sil.  Med.  Best  12 
diasimilar  blooms.  8.  Best  6  varieties.  2.  EUwt  single  variety,  S. 
811.  Med.  Aoaes— Greatest  variety,  SU.  Med.;  2a  do,  2.  Best  six 
dissimilar  blooms.  8.  PAJ«re«— B«at  six  varieties,  8.  Best  three 
varietias,  2.  Beat  seedling,  2.  rcrAmos-GreatMt  variety,  Sil. 
Med.  Best  needlinjf.  2.  •  Best  six  varieties,  8.  Best  3  varieties,  2. 
Genaaa  ^jfers— Best  collodion,  8.  Sil.  Med.  Pan^fet— Best  and 
greatast  variety.  SiL  MmI.    Best  s  x  varieties.  2. 

GiMCBAL  List  — ppOB  to  all  C»mpehUrrt.  —  Best  collection  of 

{rean  house  plants,  owned  by  one  person.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do,  8. 
>est  floral  design.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do.  3.  Best  floral  ornament,  Sil 
Mod.;  2d  do,  3.  Best  hand  boquet,  /«/,  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best  hand 
boqnet.  raund,  3;  2d  do.  2.  Best  ba.«rket  boqtict  with  handle,  Sil. 
Med.  For  the  most  beautitoHy  arnanged  ba.>'k«t  of  fluwera,  Sil. 
Med.  Best  florsl  exhibition  by  any  Horticultural  Booiety,  Lou- 
dop's  £ncjrcloi>edia  of  Gardening.  Best  exhibition  of  dried  epeci- 
mens  of  pUotJ,  SU.  Med.  For  n4iwly  diacovered  varieties  of  pliuits 
8tt.  Med. 

FRUIT. 

ArrLKS.— For  the  largest  and  best  vsrietfes  of  good  tabic  apples, 
8  of  each  variety,  named  and  labelled,  grown  by  vxhibitor.  Dip.  & 
Hovey's  Colored  FroiU;  2d  do,  6;  3d  do.  Trans  For  best  twelve 
varieties  of  table  apples.  6;  2d  do,  Trans  and  2.  For  Lest  fall 
seedling  apple,  for  all  purposes,  with  description  of  tree,  history  of 
its  origin,  lie.,  one  doien  specimens  to  be  exhibited,  6.  Best  bas- 
ket of  sUndard  fruits.  811.  Med. 

Pr  AS  J. —For  the  largest  number  of  varieties  of  good  pears,  named 
and  labelled,  Dip.  and  Uovey's  Colored  Fruits;  2d  do,  6;  8d  do. 
Traps.  For  the  largest  and  best  crilvction  of  autumn  pears, 
named  and  labelled,  Uip  and  6;  2d  do.  Trans,  and  2.  Bcttt  e>;l- 
leetion  of  newly  introduced  pears,  with  a  description,  tec,  Dip.  k, 
Hovey's  Colored  Fruits.  i 


PiucHRt.— Best  six  varieties,  named  and  labelled.  Dtp.  and  6{ 
2d  do.  8.  Best  three  varieties,  named  and  labejled,  3;  2d  do.  Tr. 
Beet  twelve  peaches,  2;  2d  do,  Trans.  Best  seedling  variety,  six 
•pecimcus,  8 

Plumi.— Best  collection  of  plums,  six  specimens  each  variety, 
Dip  and  5;  2d  do.  3.  Brst  4  varlvtlcs  of  good  plums.  6  spccimvni 
each.  3:  2d  do,  2.     Best  12  plums,  choice  variety.  2;  2d  do,  I'rans. 

NECTARmvi.— B4>«t  and  largest  number  of  good  varit>tieit.  six 
spvrimenB  each.  5;  2d  du.  2.  Bebfl*  specimens  of  any  good  variety 
2;  2d  do.  Traud. 

QriNCLs— Best  12  qoln?ra  of  any  varidy,  8:  2d  do.  Trans. 

GRAric^.— Best  and  mopt  extensive  collection  of  good  native 
gmpcs.  grown  in  the  op«*n  air,  5;  2J  do.  2.  Best  3  varieties  of 
native  or  foreign  i^mpes.  grown  under  gla>>s.  three  bunches  each 
to  be  shown.  5;  2d  do.  2.    Beftt  dli'h  of  native  grapes.  Trans. 

WATeftMKLONfl  —  Best  specimtu  of  any  variety.  8;  2d  do,  2.  Best 
colU-ction  of  watermelons.  3. 

Mi'iKMELONs.— B(>8t  Frecimens  of  any  variety.  3;  2d  do,  2.  Best 
collection  of  mnskmelons,  3. 

CaaNSKRaiM.— Beet  peck  of  domestic  culture,  6;  8d  do,  8. 

To  be  acoompanlM  with  a  ftill  description  of  tht  manner  of  cul- 
tivation, nature  of » oil,  hw. 

Any  premiums  may  l>o  withheld,  in  the  diicretfon  of  the  com- 
mittee, If  the  samples  exhibited  are  not  worthy  at  a  premium. 

The  fruit  exhibited  for  which  premiuaas  are  awarded,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

No  person  can  receive  but  a  tingle  premium  on  the  same  fruit. 

12  volumes  of  Downing,  common  edition,  and  12  of  Thomas* 
Fru^t  Cuiturist,  will  be  awarded  by  the  committee  in  their  discre- 
tion,* for  choice  fruits  not  enumerated. 

FORRIGN   FRUITS. 

For  best  exhibition  of  each  variety  of  fHiit  named  In  the  above 
list  by  persons  out  (>f  the  State,  8m.  Sil.  Med.  and  Trans.;  2d  do, 
Downing  or  1  homas. 

Volumee  of  Downing  or  Thomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  Judges 
in  their  discretion,  for  choice  fruits  not  (numerated. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  ETC 
Best  specimen  of  animal  painting  in  oil,  by  American  artist,  Dip 
or  SU.  Med.  Do,  do,  in  water  colors,  Dip.  Bert  specitncn  of  ani- 
mal painting  in  oil.  by  foreign  artist,  Dip.  -Do  do.  in  water  colors 
Dip.  Be8t  specimen  of  cattle  drawing.  Dip  Best  drawing  of  f>bow 
grounds  for  Society,  Dip.  Best  portrait  of  »ome  animal  of  merit 
of  an  improved  breed,  (the  painting  to  bo  the  pioperty  of  the  So- 
ciety, on  approval  by  executive  committee,)  f>25.  Best  S]  crimen 
of  paintings  of  fruit,  Dip.  Best  daguerreotype  of  any  dcAueslie 
animal.  Dip. 

STOVES. 

CoOKiKO.— Best  cooking  stove  for  wood  Are.  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do.  8. 
Sil.  Med.  Beet  cooking  stove  for  coal,  SU.  Med.;  2d  do.  S.  8.  Med. 
BeFt  cooking  range  for  fan  lilts,  Sil  Med.;  2d  do,  S.  S.  Med. 

Best  fnrnaceor  other  apparatus  for  waiming  houses,  economy 
of  coniitruction  and  coa»umption  of  fuel,  and  security  to  promises 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  Sil.  Med. 

Best  ornanif  ntnl  parlor  Ktove,  Sil.  Med.;  2d  do,  S.  S.  Med.  Best 
hr.ll  stove.  811.  Mod. ;  2U  do.  S.  8.  Med.  Best  sample  of  hollow 
ware,  S.  S.  Med. 

SILVER  WAEB,  CUTLFJtV,  AND  BRITTAKNIA  WARR. 

Best  exhibition  uf  silver  ware,  Sil.  Med.  Beit  exhibition  of  sil- 
ver tnble  cutlery,  Sil.  .\led.  Best  exhibition  of  tnble  cutlery. 
American  manufacture,  Si .  Med.;  2d  do  do.  8.  S  Med.  Best  ex- 
hibition pocket  cutlery,  American  manulkcture.  SU.  Med.;  2d  do 
do.  3.  IS.  Med.  Beat  specimen  of  silver  ware  with  agricultural  de- 
signs suitable  for  premiums.  1^11.  Med.;  2d  do,  S.  ):<.  Med.  Best 
specimen  of  aisentineaad  briitaAnla  ware,  kril.  Med.;  2d  do,  S. 
S$il.  Med. 

MISCBLLANB0D8  ARTICLES. 
Best  tron  gate  for  farm  purposes,  Dip.  Best  ornamental  cast 
iron  vase  on  pedestal.  Dip.  Best  water  pipe,  of  water  lime  or  oth- 
er durable  material  bth*r  than  iron  or  lead,  Dip.  Best  sample 
drain  tile,  Dip.  Best  drain  tile  or  pipe  draining  machine,  Dip.  and 
$10.  Best  quarter  acre  osier  willow  and  the  specimens  of  product 
manufactured.  $6.  Best  wire  hurdle  fence.  Dip.  Best  wal^r  ram 
or  other  hydraulic  apparatni,  Sil.  Med.  Best  wire  fence  for  farm 
purposes,  with  full  description,  cost  of  construction,  and  t  videnco 
of  its  adaptation  to  practical,  beneflfCial,  and  eoonoinloal  uses,  Sil, 
MedaL 

DlSCRETlONARr  DEPARTMENT. 

For  Improvements  in  machinery  useful  to  the  farmer,  and  hav- 
ing valuable  properties,  and  not  included  under  any  head  of  any 
of  the  regular  premiums,  dixretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded. 

Under  this  general  head,  premiums  will  be  awarded  upon  arti- 
cles of  IngenttT  y.  usefulness,  and  merit,  which  maybe  exhibited, 
which  are  not  provided  ibr  in  the  foregoing  list  of  premiums  ;  and 
they  will  be  classed  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  ^QgrieuUural  iinpUment$^  er  machineiy  for  agticullural 
purpmtes  nst  bf/ore  named.  ^ 

No.  2.  JfacAmery  vf  metal  compotitiun  far  general  u$es. 

No.  3.  JlrlieUe  conttrueted  of  veood. 

No.  4.  Jtr  tides  manufaeturea  of  Uather,  India  rubber,  gutta 
pereha.  4^c.,  and  not  brjore  named. 

No.  6.  ./Iftie'es  comfosed  of  cloth^  fur^  ^c  ,  9uck  at  cope,  hatSf 
furs,  umbrellas,  ^e  ,  net  before  named. 

InthcfiesevezMi  Discretionary  Divisions.  Diplomas,  ffmall  Silver 
MedaU,  Norton's  Prise  tssay.  Transactions,  ice.,  will  be  <(wa>ded 
as  the  importance  of  the  articles  may  demand.  The  Diploma  is 
in  all  eawMi  evidence  of  superior  merit. 
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A  KSW  WORK    OH  OATTLS. 

We  have  jnat  received  from  C.  M.  Saxtoc,  of  New 
Vurk,  B  book  on  cattle,  o(  some  500  pngee.  It  is 
edited  by  Ahbrose  Strvbns,  well  known  as  an  im- 
porter and  breederof  stock,  who  has  usualty  preBOnted 
BOine  of  the  bcEt  spectmenf  at  our  State  Pair.     It  is 
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abridgement  of  Youatt  and  1 
'  '     M  wo  could  not 

t  than  by  copying  i 


English 
_ive  a  de- 
portion  of 


scription  of  Iho 
the  cdi tor's  prefe 

"In  praienling  an  edition  of  You*tt  to  the  Amer- 
ican public^  the  American  editor  may  justly  say,  that, 
of  all  the  treatises  on  cattle,  nooe  ie  bo  valuable  as 
his.     Mr.   YouaTt   wsb  a  man   of  rare  ability  ;   a 
Ecbokr,   distJDguiehed   for  tbe  extent,  variety,  and 
elegance  of  his  altainmonta  ;   for 
his  power  of  research,   historical 
and  scientific ;  fur  thebritliancy  of 
his  stylo  ;  and  as  a  veterinary  but- 
g-oon  of  profound  knowledge,  in 
both  the  science  and   practice  of 
his  art,  and  of  devotion  to  its  por- 
suit.    Scarcely  any  man  of  all  the 
world  was  so  happily  fitted  as  he, 
to  produce  a  great  historical  and 
medical  work  on  cattle. 

"  In  preparing  this  treatise  for 
publication,  the  American  editor 
has  abridged  it  of  the  history  of 
local  and  inferior  breeds  of  cattle 
in  England,  in  which  the  American 
farmer  and  amateur  has  nointcrest. 
I'bcre  is  not  a  page  in  the  whole 
but  hos  been  cnrefiilly  considered, 
and,  where  it  reqitirnt,  its  matter 
advanced  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  In 
diiinjr  this,  msny  works  on  the 
subject,  piibii^lied 
You.kTr's,  have  been  examinei*! 
The  chief  of  these  is.  The  Ox,  by 


Mr.  W.  C.  L.  Mart™,  one  of  tbe  ofBcers  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society,  a  work  never  published 
in  this  country. 

"  The  editor  has  consulted  three  recent  German 
treatises  on  the  diseases  of  cattle.  The  most  vsliia- 
ble  of  these  is  by  Gukther,  who  has  applied  homo;- 
opathy  to  animals.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes 
of  practice,  ibe  editor  has  given 
the  treatment  of  Gumther.  It 
ie  within  his  knon  ledge  that  tlie 
preacriptions  of  homceopathy 
have  been  eminently  Guccesslnl 
in  tbediEeasesof  both  horses  and 
cattle.  Tbia  melhid  of  man- 
aging their  diseases  u  ill  be  val- 
uable to  those  who  adopt  lh» 
•chool  of  Harnrmam*,  v/h'Ae  it 
detracts  coihing  from  the  work 
as  a  manual  of  ordniorj  veteri- 
nary practice." 

1   The   work   is   fairly   printed, 
I    and  the  character  of  the  engrav- 
I   ings  may  be  seen  by  Iho  speci- 
I   mens  we  give  of  long  and  short- 
horn cattle.     We  have  not  space 
this  month   for  any  description, 
or  for  further  extrscts  from  the 
I   work ;   but   those   who   want  a 
good   book   on    catltc,  with  de- 
I   Bcriptiona  of  tho  various  breeds 
in    England   and   this   country, 
can  not  do  better  then  purchase 
this  book,  as  it  contains  the  in- 
formation heretofore  confined  to 
expensiva     English     works.— 
Those  who  have  had  no  experienco  in  the  matter, 
know   tittle  of  the  high  cost  of  English  books,  as 
compared  with  American.     We  have  often  paid  from 
live  to  ten  dollars  for  an  English  work  that  if  pub- 
lished in  this  country  would  sell  at  from  one  to  two 
dollars.     The  present  work  sells  at  91 .25,  and  after 
the  now  post-of&ce  law  takes  efibct,  can  be  sent  by 
mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     For  sale  at  our 
office,  and  we  prosume  by  bookselleri  generally. 
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Wr  havfl  received  from  the  publishers,  E.  H.  But- 
ler k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  oew  work  on  Poultry, 
by  Dr.  Kkmi,  or  Fhiladelphin,  nr  rather  a  re-print  of 
Dixok'b  English  worli,  Willi  additions  by  the  Ameri- 
can cdilor,  and  his  numerous  correspondents,  who 
are  amoug  the  moat  extensive  and  be»t  informed 
poultry  breeders  of  the  coLinlry.  Mr,  Ebbh  Wisht, 
of  Dcdham,  Haas.,  has  also  presented  us  with  speci- 
mens of  his  WkiU  Shanghae  fowls.  Mr.  \V.  fur- 
nished a  description  and  portraits  uf  these  fowls  fot 
Ksaa's  new  work)  which  we  copj  for  the  benefit  of 


1} 


"Among  the  many  varieties  of  the  Gallus  race 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  New  England 
States  from  China,  there  is  no  variety  which  poaacsEcs 
BO  many  good  qualities  as  the  White  Shanghaea. 

*■  The  While  Shanghaea  are  larger  and  more  quiet 
than  olbei  varieties.  The  flesh  of  these  fowls  is 
mach  superior,  not  sinewy  or  "stringy,"  as  is  the 
ca»e  with  the  flesh  of  most  of  the  other  Shanghaea. 
The  eggs  are  larger,  and  these  hens  are  more  prolific 
than  tnose  of  other  cnlors, 

"  In  their  habits  they  are  more  quiet,  and  less  in- 
clined to  ramble.  These  habits  render  the  hens 
invaluable  for  incubators  and  nurses,  and  the  mild- 
nesa  of  their  disposition  makes  them  excellent  foster- 
mothers,  as  tliay  never  injure  the  chicks  belonging  to 
other  hens.  1  am  induced  to  speali  more  lully  of 
these  characteristics,  from  the  many  vexatious  loaaes 
I  have  f  ufiered  in  the  experiments  1  have  tried. 

"I  have  imported  different  breeda  of  fowls  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  have  rrceived  from  many 
frieods  specimena  of  choice  fowls,  and  my  endeavors 
to  propagate  them  have  been  frustrated  by  the  ram- 
bling or  quarrelsume  disposition  of  the  hens  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  use  for  incubators  and  nu 
I  have  Ibsi,  onentimea,  by  quarreUonieness  of  the 
bens,   their  eiitira  broods  ;  for  Instance,  the  Game 


hena  are  constant  sitters  and  careful  nurses  to  their 
own  chickens,  but  are  eicoedingly  cruel  to  those  of 
other  hens.  The  motnent  one  of  their  chickens  is 
itijured,  a  fight  is  commenced,  and  the  chickens,  ( 
alarmed  at  the  turmoil,  crowding  around  their  dams,  i 
are  many  of  them  killed,  and  tha  victorious  hen,  after 
her  opponent  has  retreated,  will  attuk  every  chick  *J 
withia  her  roach,  and  oftentimes,  in  her  desire  for  ] 
revenge,  mistaking  her  own  chicks  as  belonging  to  j 
her  antagonist,  deslrovs  tbem.  In  the  mean  time  J 
the  vanquished  will  destroy  every  stranger's  chick  ] 
that  I'.omes  within  her  reach.  > 

^  "Having,  as  I  before  staled,  met  with  many  vexa^  i 
tioua  losses,  I,  as  you  must  readily  conceive,  do  most  J 
highly  prize  iha  White  Shanghae  fowls  for  their  i 
quiet  dispositions.  These  fowls  are  not  sluggish  i 
or  Etupid  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  IntcHigent  and  I , 
confiding.  To  persofis  who  have  the  ^'everlasiing  W 
layers,"  the  Black  Spanish,  for  ii»Htance,-:-a  breed  *' 
that  never  shows  the  slightest  desire  to  iucnbate,^ 
the  White  Shanghais  are  invaluable  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  chickens. 

"The  fowls  of  which  the  artist  made  the  drawing 
from  which  the  portraits  are  engraved,  were  imported 
from  Shanghae,  and  Were  there  purchased  as  a  pure 
race,  and  were  warranted  as  such.  1  received  ihem 
directly  from  the  ship,  and  as  evidence  of  the  purity 
of  blood,  I  mention  that  every  egg  that  has  been  laid 
has  incubated,  and  every  chick  that  has  been  hatched 
has  been  uniformly  white,  and  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  variation  in  form  or  plumage. 

"  These  fowls  will  rank  among  the  largest  coming 
from  China,  wnd,  as  a  proof  that  they  thrive  well  in 
this  climote,  1  will  instance  that  one  of  the  progeny, 
a  cock,  not  yet  eight  months  old,  being  one  of  the 
first  brood  hatched,  weighs  fully  eight  pounds,  and 
the  pullets  are  proportion  ably  large. 
■    We  have  to  thank  Capt.  Dakjn,  of  Geneva,  the 
gentlemanly      nav,i  gator      of 
Seneca  Lake,  for  a  Poultry 
Fountain,  just  come  safe  to 
hand,  and  of  which  we  have 
had  an  engraving  made,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  keep 
poultry.     It  is  simply  a  com- 
mon eorlhen  jar,  with  a  little 
basin  in   front,   and  a  small 
hole  in  the  jar,  through  which 
the  water  passes  to  the  basin. 
This    hole    must    be   closed  j 
while  filling  the  jar,'whiCh  is  i 
then  corked    tight    and  the 
ping  at  the  bottom  removed. 

The  basin  is  thus  filled  from  the  jar  and  kept  full. 
This  is  the  moat  convenient 
arrangement  for  watering 
fowls  that  wo  ever  noticed. 
For  those  who  are  unable 
to  procure  the  above,  we 
"•present  a  drawing  of  snoth^ 
er  on  the  same  principle, 
which  we  have  u^eJ — -sim- 
ple, and  easily  constructed. 
An  ordinary  junk  bottle 
forms  a  reservoir ;  the 
.  trough  below  contains  very 
little  water,  and  is  never 

overflowed.     Pointed   tath, 

nailed  to. the  sides  and  stuck  into  the  ground^  keep 
the  whole  upright. 


Inrtiraltural  Dtpartmrat. 
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region  the  winter  haabeen  compurstivBlyniild, 
nothing  seeniB  to  have  suffered  from  culd,  and  at  the 
prceenl  moment  Ihere  is  a  fine  prospect  for  a  fruit 
crop.  E^rly  in  the  winter,  before  the  ground  was 
(Vozen,  we  had  lin  eJitraordinFiry  fall  of  snow — in  48 
houra  it  feU  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  teel,  and  in 
many  places  Dec ii mutated  in  heavy  drir'ta,  doing  Eeri- 
oua  injury  to  young  trees — more  indeed  than  we  have 
seen  done  in  the  ten  previous  yeara,  all  puttogcthi 
The  ground  being  warm  below,  it  IhawcU  and  settled 
rapidly,  carrying  down  brnncliea  and.wjiolo 
with  it.  Many  beautiful  gardeti  trees  of  several 
y«Brs  careful  nitraing  have  been  ruined.  This  ii 
of  the  draw-backs  ui)on  cultivators  ;  but  we  an 
to  be  discouraged  by  it  in  the  least.  The  like  may 
not  occur  again  in  ten  years,  nor  perhaps  in  our  life- 
time. We  must  train  up  new  branches  and  new 
trees  to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed. 

The  life  of  a  cultivator  is  not,  after  all,  so  easy— 
•o  free  from  cares  and  disappointments,  if  his  mag- 
aiinea  are  not  laid  in  aehea  by  n  sweeping  conflagra- 
lion,  nor  his  ships  buried  beneath  the  angry  wavcf 
of  the  ocean,  nor  his  wares  depreciated  by  a  fall  of 
Block,  bankruptcies,  or  revolution:^,  his  hopes  an 
unfrequently  blasted  by  blight,  by  hail,  by  droutl), 
end  -by  snow  storms.  He  has  enough  in  his  own  way 
to  prevent  him  forgetting  his  ivenknesi  and  his  de- 
pendence upon  a  higher  power.  These  litHe  adver- 
iiliea  are  good  for  us  ;  they  not  only  humble  us, 
which  is  a  great  point,  but  they  awaken  us  to  in- 
creased energy — they  stir  up  our  inventive  faculties, 
and  lead  to  diijcoverjea  that  ultimately  prove  of  great 
value.  The  pear  blight,  for  e^tample,  has  directei' 
people's  attention  to  the  investigation  of  vegetable 
physiology  more  eflbctually  than  if  a  thousand  me; 
bad  becu  engaged  to  lecture  upon  the  subject  through 
the  country  fur  years.  The  destruction  of  ins 
the  eflbcla  of  dry  and  wet  scgBotie,  of  frosts,  sn 
tM.,  all  elicit  experiment  end  research,  that  in  ffie 
end  promote  the  general  good  ;  so  that  theso  disap- 
pointment?, sad  and  sickening  though  they  aomel' 
be,  are  perhaps  always  "blessiugs  in  disguise." 

Spring  has  opened  with  ua  unusually  early.  The 
deep  covering  of  snow  e.tcluded  frost ;  and  as  so 
as  it  disappeared,  we  were  at  once  able  to  commen 
out-tloor  operations.  We  commenced  digging  tre 
the  first  week  in  March,  which  is  ratlicr  unijaual 
Weflorn  Naw  York,  and  we  have  not  been  intt 
Tupted  by  rain  or  froat  a  whole  day  since.     During 


the  last  week  in  March  we  had  a  few  days  of  warm, 
May  weather,  (hat  started  the  budsf  and  bade  fair  to 

give  US  a  spring  of  remarkable  earliness ;  but  a  Eud> 
den  change  came  about,  and  we  have  had  dry,  cool, 
fine  weather  ever  since,  without  any  frost  worth 
naming,  and  vegetation  has  remained  where  it  was. 
Apricots  on  a  t^uuth  wall  have  been  in  blossom  for 
ten  days  past,  but  no  blossama  have  yet  expanded  in 
the  open  ground.  This  showa  the  influence  of  a 
south  exposure,  and  iliuatrates  the  impropriety  of 
placing  early  blooming  trees,  like  the  apricot,  in  lo-- 
calities  subject  to  late  spring  frosts,  unless  a  proper 
protection  be  given. 

In  the  flower  garden,  crocuses  are  passing  out  of 
bloom,  spring  colchicums,  with  their  bright  lilac 
flowers  close  to  the  ground,  are  in  perfection,  and  hy. 
acinthsare  begining  to  open.  Pansies  and  daisies 
are  quite  gay  ;  and  the  early  phloxes,  such  as  rlgam, 
just  opening — another  day  or  two  and  ihey  will  t»e  as 
brilliant  as  possible!  For  a  mass  of  bright,  early, 
spring  Qoworsgthis  phlox  elegana  is  really  unaurpossedi 
Itseems  astonishing  bow  these  little  delicate  looking 
flowers  cnn  bear  so  well  a  temperature  so  steadily 
cold— but  a  degree  or  two  abovo  the  freezing  point 
continually,  with  frost  at  night. — In  the  wowls,  the 
scarlet  maples,  the  poplars,  willows,  and  elms  are  in 
full  blossom,  and  present  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
naked  and  lifeless  looking  branches  of  their  neighbors. 
To  some  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  get  abroad  into 
the  woods  ajid  fields,  the  blossoms  of  tho  maples, 
elms,  and  poplars,  along  the  streets,  ore  the  first  ap- 
pearance a  of  spring. 

1'he  markets  are  yet  t/ilcrably  supplied  with  old 
vegetable*,  such  as  parsnipe,  cabbage,  and  such  com- 
mon things.  A  few  apologies  for  lettuce  and  rad- 
dishcs  hove  appeared,  but  nothing  that  we  have  seen 
lit  for  table.  We  think  our  markets  ought  now  to 
warrant  gardeners  in  forcing  good  tilings ;  we  ought 
now  to  have  rkubiirb,  atpar-agus,  and  tea  katr,  with 
abundance  of  radiikei,  Ullvcc,  Slc. 

There  appears  to  bo  nu  abatement  of  the  tree  plant- 
ing spirit,  but  rather  an  increased  activity  in  this  as 
in  gardening  matters  in  general.  Both  in  city  and 
country  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  attended  to.  Every  conveyance 
that  leaves  our  city,  carries  with  it  trees,  and  the  im- 
portations of  our  nursery-men  load  train*  after  train 
of  cars  on  the  railroads.  Almost  every  person  one 
meets  is  carrying  trees,  or  is  in  some  way  busying 
himself  about  them,  and  on  all  sides  and  in  various 
ways  one  can  see  indication  of  that  general  taste  for 
planting  that  so  happily  is  possessing  people  now-a- 

We  cannot  now  treat  of  the  care  required  by  new 
planted  trees,  but  must  refer  to  the  May  number  of  the 
last  volume,  wtiich  oflers  some  suggestions  on  this 
point  that  are  worthy  of  attention. 


"  Thr  srcret  or  Vkoktation." — In  our  account 

ot  the  proceedings  of  the  Slate  Ag.  Society  at  Alba- 
ny, it  will  be  remembered  thai  a  committee,  of  which 
A.  J.  DowitiNa  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate what  purported  to  be  the  discovery  of  "  the 
secret  of  vegetation,"  by  a  philosopher  in  Dutchess 
Co.  Mr.  DowniNO,  in  the  April  number  of  his  journal, 
makes  a  most  humourous  and  sarcastic  report  on  the 
subject,  in  the  form  of  a  dug  §tary — the  beet  thing  we 
have  read  in  a  great  while,  and  exactly  the  way  to  treat 
such  a  nonsensical  assumption.  We  trust  the  gentle- 
man feeis  at  ease  now,  over  this  wouderfol  discovery. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN,  Ott  BRECK^S  B00> 
OK  FLOWERS ;  In  which  «re  described  «U  th« 
T&rioiu  Haidj  Herbaoeous  Pereiiiiiahi,  Shrubby 
PUntfl,  and  Erergrecn  Trees,  dveirablo  for  oma- 
mental  pnrpoaes,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultl- 
Tfttion.  By  JotkFH  Bbkck.  Seedsman  and  Florbtt 
and  fanner  Editor  of  the  New  England  and  Hor- 
tieuitaral  Reglstar.  Boston:  John  P.  JitWKTT  li 
Co.    1S51. 

A  GLAMCB  at  this  boSk  gives  us  the  im- 
pression that  it  will  be  highly  acceptable 
at  this  moment.  For  years  we  have  had 
the  question  put,  "  What  book  can  you 
recommend  us  fur  a  giiide  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ornamental  trees  and  plants  V 
We  have  never  been  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory replyi  for  such  information  could 
only  be  found  in  the  perusal  of  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  many  of  which  would  be 
considered  too  costly  by  most  people. 
This  book  of  Brrcil's  seems  to  be  just 
the  thing,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  appears  to 
be  plain,  practical,  and  concise — much  in 
little,  and  that  little  to  the  point.  It  is 
cheap,  too,  and  that  is  important,  because 
it  places  it  in  everybody's  reach.  It  treats 
of  nearly  ail  the  popular  trees  and  plants, 
from  the  daisy  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
in  a  way  that  we  think  will  meet  the  approval  of 
most  people  in  the  country.  Our  lady  friends  who 
are  so  industriously  picking  up  floral  beauties  for 
their  gardens,  will  do  well  to  cultivate  an  aquaintance 
soon  with  Mr.  Breck,  through  his  "  Book  of  Flow- 
ers." By-and-by,  when  the  busy  season  is  over,  we 
will  give  it  a  more  attentive  examination.  In  look- 
ing for  a  few  favqrltes  of  our  own,  to  see  what  Mr. 
Brkck  had.  to  say  9^  them,  we  find  a  great  many 
omissions  not  quite  pardonable  :  Tor  instance,  amon^ 
the  pines,  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  of  them  all, 
the  Excelsoj  is  not  mentioned.  In  speaking  of  the 
weeping  ash,  no  note  is  taken  of  the  beautiful  Oold 
barked  variety.  The  graceful  Sopkora  pendvla  is 
also  forgotten.  Amon?  the  spruces,  Mies  exceUaf 
the  Norway,  Iq  called  Mies  communis  ;  and  tlie 
charming  new  Himmalayan  spruce,  Mies  monnda 
or  Smiihii,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  This  we  con- 
sider as  really  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  ever- 
green trees.  The  European  Silver  Fir,  Picea  pecti- 
Tiata,  is  classed  erroneously  with  the  spruces,  under 
th^  name  of  "  Abies  pulcherrima  of  Virgil."  Among 
shrubs,  too^  we  find  some  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
now  under  cultivation  quite  omitted,  while  many 
others  are  described  that  might  as  well  or  better  have 
been  left  out,  according  to  our  taste. 

Pears. — ^The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Louise 
Bom  d!  Arrancke  pears,  Mr.  DowNUfo  says,  are  quite 
dtfierent,  as  he  saw  them  side  by  side  on  the  tree  in 
the  Jardin  des  Flanies  at  Paris.  We  cannot  under- 
stand this,  for  we  have  imported  trees  under  both  of 
these  names  for  eight  years  past,  and  have  always 
fonnd  them  the  same.  They  are  conslJered  as  syn- 
onyms both  in  Prance  and  England,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  and  it  is  possible  that  M.  Caffb  has  made  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  DowwiNO  speaks  of  the  Belle  Mliance  as 
being  a  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful  fruit  of  very 
good  quality,  and  presenting  on  the  tree,  one  of  the 
finest  sights  he  remembers  to  have  seen  in  a  fruit 
ganlen. 


THB    WHITE    BELLFLOWSR    APPLE. 

BeHJUifr  White  of  Downing ;  Ortley  or  Whito  Detroit  of 
Thomas ;  Ortley  Pippin,  WJwte  Detroit^  Warren  Pippin, 
6cc.f  of  the  wost. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  fruits  we  noticed  at  the 
exhibition  at  Cincinnati  last  autumn.  Specimens 
were  presented  in  many  collections,  and  all  of  them 
were  remarkably  fine.  It  is  unquestionably  a  first 
rale  fruit  for  the  west.  We  brought  some  specimens 
home  with  u?,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  carriage 
and  handling  they  have  passed  through,  they  are  at 
this  moment  (1 5th  March)  perfectly  fresh  and  sound — 
flavor  as  perfect  as  in  January.  The  annexed  out- 
line is  from  one  of  them.  Size  large.  Form  conical, 
generally  a  little  one-sided.  Color  pale  yellow  or 
clear  straw  color,  v^ith  a  tinge  of  pink  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  pretty  deeply 
inserted.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  pretty  deep  basin,  some- 
times slightly  plaited.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy, 
mild  sub-acid,  rich  and  fine  flavored.  To  our  taste 
there  is  notbin?  superior  at  this  moment.  Tree  a 
fair  grower,  wiui  slender  shoots.     Nov.  to  April. 

AeRTCULTUBAL    EDUCATION  IN   MaSSACHUSSETS. — 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wiij>br,  of  Mas- 
sachusets,  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commis* 
sioncr  appointed  by  the  Governer  and  Council  of  that 
State,  to  consider  the  subject  of  agricultural  schools. 

We  find  this  a  valuable  and  interesting  document, 
containing  much  information  respecting  the  plans  on 
which  the  most  celebrated  of  European  Agricultural 
institutions  are  founded,  and  their  system  of  instruct- 
tion,  besides  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  agricultural 
education  in  Mas^achussetts. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  gentleman  for  a 
report  of  the  jjroceedings  of  the  "  Associated  Agri- 
culturill  Convention,"  whioh  met  in  Boston  on  the 
20th  of  March,  to  concert  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  Agricultural  education.  The  call  for  this  conven- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Norfolk  Society,  of  which  Mr. 
WiiiDKR  is  tiie  President.  Massac hussetts  is  deter* 
mined  to  be  foremost  in  this  great  work.  Our  <^  Em- 
pire State''  is  asleep  on  this  subject. 
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A    SEEDLESS    APPLE. 


MONMOUTH  pippnr. 
Red  Ouek  Pippin, 

This  apple  is  grown  in  a  few  orchards  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  every  season  in  the  month  of  April,  it 
appears  in  our  market,  and  never  fails  to  attract  at- 
tention by  its  fair  appearance  and  fresh,  fine  flavor. 
It  was  originally  brought  here  from  New  Jersey, 
where  it  originated.  Size  large  to  medium,  roundish 
similar  in  form  to  a  Rhode  Island  greening,  stalk 
short,  deeply  sunk,  calyx  open,  deeply  sunk,  skSi 
thick,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  crisp,  juicy  and  perfumed,  keeps 
well  and  retains  it  flavor  and  freshness  admirably. 
Tree  a  very  fine  upright  grower  and  good  beajer. 
November  to  Nay.  Well  worthy  of  attention  as  an 
orchard  fruit,  always  commanding  the  highest  price 
in  its  season.    . 

Spbcimrn  Pea*  Tabrs. — A  short  time  ago,  when 
in  Boston^  we  made  a  hasty  visit  to  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs..  Ho  vet  U  Co.,  of  Boston.  We  found  their 
green-houses  and  conservatories  greatly  extended 
and  improved  ;  but  the  most  interesting  feature  about 
the  establishment,  to  us,  was  their  extensive  collec- 
tions of  pears  and  their  well  managed  trees.  In 
number  they  comprise  thousands.  They  are  planted 
in  borders  along  the  walks,  at  six  feet  apart,  and  are 
conducted  in  pyramids,  or  low  standards.  Few  of 
them  exceed  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  yet 
they  are  generally  in  a  fVuitfuI  state.  They  are  the 
most  creditable  examples,  without  any  exception, 
to  be  found  in  any  American  nursery,  and  form  a 
school  in  which  valuable  lessons  may  bo  taken  in  the 
art  and  science  of  tree  culture.  Among  new  pears 
recently  tested,  Mr.  Hovby  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  Duehesse  tT  Orleans,  Beurre  Laagelier^  St. 
Dorolke  and  Triomph  de  Jodoigne*  The  SicarCs 
Orange  sustains  its  character  well ;  Mr.  IIovby  has 
many  line  young  trees  of  it,  showing  a  profusion  of 
fruit  bud?,  and  some  of  them  have  already  borne  fine 
specimens. 

AcKvowLKDOMEVTS.^We  nro  intlebtad  toB.  P.  Johnaoit, 
Esq.,  of  Albany?  for  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Agficuliunil  ??ari"iy.  Wo  loarti  from  it  that  Govoruer 
Hunt  lia^  appHimcd  Mr,  Johnson  df  legate  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  lo  the  World's  Fair  in  London.  Letters  to  Mr  John- 
son may  be  adilrensed  to  care  of  P.  Thompson.  Esq.,  No.  5 
fiunk  Chambers,  Lotl)bc*rry,  London,  (post-paid.) 

—  To  JkHKH  U.  VVATTSt  li>Hq.,  £>r  fine  specimens  of 
Northern  Spy  and  otlicr  apples. 


Mr.  Editor  :  — "Permit  me,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  one  of  nature's  fi^aks,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity ;  and  to  ask  of  some  of 
your  thinking  readers  an  explanation  of  it. 
In  an  old  orchard,  my  father  has  a  large 
and  thrifty  apple  free,  bearing  a  fine  fla- 
vored and  finely  formed  apple,  having  a 
dark  yellow  skin.  Now,  the*  peculiarity 
of  this  fruit  is,  that  as  long  as  we  have 
been  acquainted  with  it,  it  has  been  found 
wanting  in  seeds,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, where  it  contained  one  or  two. 
The  core  of  this  apple,  (if  it  may  be  said 
to  have  any,)  is  very  small,  and  it  is  no 
preventive  or  objection  to  its  being  sliced 
through,  for  all  culinary  purposes.  This 
apple  has  a  rather  thick  skin.  It  keeps 
Well  till  late  in  the  spring,  and  on  the 
whole  is  a  very  good  fruit.  Specimens  of  it  have  been 
shown  to  a  number  of  people,  some  of  them  eminent 
nurserymen,  but  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  enigma.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  acquainted  with  similar  in- 
stances, and  with  the  process  by  which  this  great 
curiosity  was  produced  ;  if  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.     F.  D.—BcUUton  Center,  JV.  Y.,  1860. 
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AKSWBHS    TO    OORRSSPOin)BJfTS. 

Hedges. —  (J.  P.  Skryiss,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.)  The 
apples  of  the  thorn,  when  gathered,  should  be  placed  tn  a 
rot-heap  mixed  with  earth,  to  remain  there  during  the  next 
season.  They  should  then  be  sowed  in  drrlls,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  second  year's  growth,  will  be  fit  for  the 
planting  in  liedee  rows.  Dioarf  trees  are  produced  both  by 
budding  or  graiiing  on  certain  stocks,  and  by  certain  modes 
of  pruning. 

(A.  E.  W.,  Genesee,  Mich.)  We  have  not  observed  such 
an  insect  as  you  doscrihe.  The  principal  insecte  that  attack 
young  shoots  of  fruit  trees,  are  the  aphides,  and  they  do  not 
sting,  but  suck  the  juices.     Catalogue  has  been  forwarded 

(U.  Wkbb.  King's  Ferry,  N.  Y.)  Cherries  are  dwarfod 
on  tnahaUb  stocks,  raised  from  seed  ;  pears  on  quince,  raised 
from  layers  or  cuttings  .-.and  apples  on  Piaradise,  at  Doucain, 
from  la  vers.  You  can  usually  purchase  these  stocks  in  any 
o(  the  leading  nurseries.  You  will  find  such  a  book  as  you 
speak  of  advertised.  Scions  can  be  sent  by  mail  io  a  letter, 
with  safety. 

(S.  H.  Whkklvr,  Girard.  Pa.)    Buckthorn  will  suit  you 

best.     Honey  Locust  will  also  make  you  a  good  hedgv. 

Seeds  of  either  can  probably  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
agricultural  seed  stores.     We  have  written  you. 

(D.  S.,  Shiremanlown,  Pa.)  The  Great  Bigarreau  cherry 
can  be  had  of  Charles  Downiitg,  or  A.  Saul  d&  Co.,  of 
Newburgh.  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  information  con- 
cerning the  Gen.  Hand  plum. 

(jAMfcS  Edgkrtoit,  Barnesville,  Ohio.)  The  great  w- 
<^uis|tion  in  a  quince  stock,  is  vigorous  growth,  fn  this  par- 
ticular the  common  apple  or  Orange  variety  is  deficient,  com- 
}>arod  with  others,  and  pears  are  stinted  on  it,  and  do  not 
brm  a  perfect  union. 

(!I.  T.  Woodward,  Beloit,  Wis.)  You  mn  probably 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pomalog- 
ical  convention  by  applying  to  A.  J.  DowmNG,  Esq..  of 
Newburgh,  or  S.  B.  Parsors,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  Thoee  of 
the  Cincinnati  convention,  of  fl.  Hodge,  of  Buflfalo,  or  F. 
R.  Elliot,  of  Clovelund,  Ohio,  The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle 
is  easily  propagated  bulh  by  layers  made  in  sammer,  and  cut- 
tings taken  off  in  winter.    They  root  as  freely  as  the  currant. 

NameM  of  FruiU  --  *•  Tart  Bough."  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  is  a  synonym  of  the  Early  Harvest.  Royal, 
Hcrifuriishire,  and  Winter  Pearmain,  a|l  meau  the  same  thing. 
"  Steele's  Red  Winter"  is  a  synonym  of  the  Baldwin.  **  Ort^ 
ley  Pippin'*  is  a  synonym  of  Detroit  of  the  west,  or  White 
BeUllower.  Early  Red  Margaret  is  the  true  name,  and  so  is 
Early  Sweet  Bough  —  L,arge  Yellow  Bough  Qf  Dqwhinq. 
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Cobita'  Dfporlmrnl. 


THE    FLOWER 

Cdlttiib  of  Anudai.  Flowers. — To  iuccead  well 
in  tbie,  there  are  a  few  poinU  that  should  be  well 

1.  The  ^roand  mnst  be  deep,  rich,  and  mellow, 
f>r  such  tpxtara  as  not  to  hirdcn  or  bake  with  rain 
■nd  drouth.  When  the  seeds  are  sown,  it  must  be 
as  finely  puWeriied  as  it  is  possible  to  be  ;  becau.-^ 
the  seeds  a^e  peneroUy  small,  nnd  retjuire  a  very  lighl, 
even  covering,  which  can  only  be  given  in  a  fiat 
eoil.  When  hard,  Gti^  or  lumpy,  the  seeds  get 
buried  too  deep  and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  siifficienl 
quantity  of  air,  and  heat,  or  they  on?  exposed  to  an 
excess  of  air,  and  eiiJier  do  not  germinate  or  perish 
during  the  proceea.  Richnem  is  indispensable,  if  a 
luxuriant  growth  and  brilliant  large  flowers  are  want- 
ed, and  this  especially  for  the  more  rohuat  speciea. 
For  succulent  plants,  euch  as  the  portulircas  and 
meaembryanlhemnm?,  a  dry,  poor  soil,  will  do  well 
enough.  They  derive  a  great  portion  of  their  nutri- 
ment from  the  aerial  gases.  Balsams  and  cozcomba 
in  particular  require  high  feeding,  and  therefore  a 
rich,  deep  soil. 

2.  TheKrdsiattitbe  lownatafijvorahletime.  If 
put  in  the  ground  loo  early,  they  rot  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  heat  to  efteel  the  process  of  germination 
and  aasist  their  growth.  We  generally  succeed  best 
by  sowing  in  the  open  border,  about  the  lirrt  to  the' 
middle  of  May,  and  generally  the  latter.  If  tht 
weather  be  very  dry,  water  must  be  applied  in  tin 
evening  through  a  fine  roae  of  a  watering  pot, 
Heat,  air,  end  moisture,  are  the  great  agenta  of  veg- 

4  TraKfplaniiag.  Many  things  do  well  by  being 
■own  where  they  are  to  bloom — the  nctnophilas,  por- 
tiilaccas,  mesembry  anthem  urns,  and  mignonette,,  for 
example;  but  the  belter  way  in  general  is  to  sow  the 
•eeda  in  a  well  prepared  border,  and  transplant  them 
into  their  permanent  situation,  when  an  inch  or  two 
in  height.  This  should  be  done  in  a  moist,  dark  day, 
or  ei-ening.  The  earth  being  wet,  adheres  to  the 
roots,  and  especially  if  taken  out  with  the  point^f  a 

■  ^  4.  ATranganent.  Where  they  are  scattered  along 
•  narrow  border  of  a  walk,  the  arrangement  requires 
little  skill  ;  but  when  they  are  grouped  in  beds 
figures  on  a  lawn,  care  should  be  taken  to  place  tJ 
tallest  in  the  center,  having  the  dwarfs  or  lowest 
the  edge.  They  should  not  be  crowded,  each  plant 
■hould  have  space  enough  allotted  It  to  obtain  its  full 
natural  habit  and  dimension,  as  nothing  looks  more 
confused  ordisagreable  than  a  crowded  maasi  f  promia- 
GUOUB  Ho  were.  A  mass  of  verbenas,  or  dwarf  phloxes, 
may  run  into  each  other  wilh  propriety  ;  but  diflbr- 
ent  species  should  be  seen  distinctly  and  separately. 
Brdding  jiiantt.  A  flower  garden  composed  of 
vertjenap,  petunias,  fuchsias,  heliotropes,  cupheus, 
salvias,  scarlet  geraniums  feverfews,  everhlooraing 
rosea  and  such  things,  is  much  easier  managed  than 
that  composed  of  annuals  ;  for  the  plants,  when 
turned  out  of  pots  about  the  last  of  May,  or  begining 
of  June,  are  in  bloom  in  a  few  weeks,  aud  with  a  little 
attention  to  tying  np,    pcg^'ing  down,  and  triming, 

.  continue  in  bloom  till  frott  comes  ;  while  a  succes- 
ik>n  of  annuals  is  required  for  a  succession  of  bloom. 
The  bedding  plants  are  therefore  better  for  those 
wbohave  little  loisure.     They,  tuo,  must  have  a  rich 


deep,  and  mellow  :«il,  anJ  in  dry 
supplies  of  water,  and  some  iquid  mat 
ally,  to  sustain  their  vigor ;  fo,  if  they 
they  cease  to  bl"**^'"- — *^^  RnMrn-a  iii>iiiii 
the  new  sl.ftnta, 


reatfaer  copious 


TBB   FUCHSIA. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  interert  felt  bj-  ladles 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  When  we  oflerei^  in 
the  March  number,  "a  small  colleclioii  of  flower 
seeds  to  those  who  applied  In  season,"  we  supposed 
that  a' hundred  or  two  of  packages  would  have  sup- 
plied the  demand  ;  but  we  are  ftratified  that  our  cal- 
culations were  far  below  the  mnrk.  We  have  already 
sent  the  two  hundred  packages  we  at  first  prepared, 
and  have  now  more  tliau  five  hundred  applications ; 
and  this  is  not  all,  for  "still  they  come."  The  aeeda 
of  our  own, raising,  and  a  few  that  we  procured  from 
Europe,  are  nearly  exhausted ;  but  by  further  pur- 
cboaea  and  collections  from  our  friends,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  supply  the  demand.  We  may  not  in  all 
casc^be  able  to  send  all  the  kinds  we  should  prefer 
to,  and  shall  have  to  give  them  in  small  quanties,  but 
wo  shall  Bond  only  those  that  are  godd,  and,  under 
the  circumalancoE,  do  the  best  in  om  power  for  the 
lovers  of  flowers,  regardless  of  trouble  or  expense. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  a&brds  the  most  innocent 
and  refined  pleasure.  It  Is  a  pleasure  cheaply  pur- 
chased, and  within  the  reach  of  all — alike  accessnble 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  enlivens  the  gloomy 
mind,  and  invigorates  the  feeble  frame.  The  moral 
lesson  taught  by  flowers  is  worthy  of  attentioi).  Their 
beauty  refines  the  taste  and  improves  the  liearL  Flow- 
ers afford  food  for  reflection  —  "Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  fielt,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  aiul  yet  1  say  unto  you  tkat  even  Sulomon  in  all 
.  his  glory  was  nut  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
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A  WALE    TBROUCfi    THE    GARDEN    IN    MAY. 

Foreigners  univentilly  express  their  surprise  and 
delight  at  the  beauf^  of  the  American  Autumn. — 
Those  fine,  smoky  diys  in  November,  when  the  woods 
assume  Uieir  richest  dress,  coloring  the  waters  of 
brooks  and  streaiM  with  the  most  beautiful  shades  of 
scarlet  and  crimson,  are  unknown  we  believe  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  who  praises  the  Amer- 
ican Spring?  Occasionally  we  have  a  fine  warm 
day,  but  it  is  only  occasionally — few  and  far  between 
— while  cold  winds  and  rains  are  common  enough. 
Yet  we  should  not  complain,  as  this  weather  keeps 
back  vegetation,  and  gives  us  more  time  to  plant  trees, 
and  shrubs,  aad  arrange  our  walks  and  beds,  and 
prune  and  get  every  thing  in  order  for  fine  weather. 
Tdo  many  neglect  these  things  during  the  unpleasant 
weather  in  spring,  and  consequently  they  have  every 
thing  to  do  at  once,  and  are  a  little  behind  during  the 
whole  season.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  our 
garden,  as  you  will  see  on  passing  tlirough  it.  As 
we  promised  to  visit  the  garden  again  this  month,  we 
will  see  what  progress  has  been  made.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  roads  are  all  now  in  complete  order,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  garden  entirely  changed 
since  last  month.  Then  everything  looked  unfinished 
— ground  partly  dug  and  partly  planted  ;  now  it  has 
much  more  of  a  finished  appearance,  and  looks  in 
better  order.' 

The'  peaa  we  noticed  last  month  as  just  making 
their  appearance,  have  grown  so  rapidfy  that  they 
need  stick's,  which  you  see  placed  to  support  them. 
Others  are  just  appearing  above  the  ground.  These 
were  sown  later,  and  when  the  first  have  done  bearing 
these  will  supply  their  place. 

The  pie  plnrU,  or  rhubarb^  now  has  large  leaves, 
and  long  leaf  stalks,  fit  for  use.  Currants,  and 
gooseberries  are  now  in  leaf  and  blossom.  The 
peach  buds  are  swollen,  and  the  earlier  kinds  just 
bursting,  and  unless  we  have  frosty  weather  as  the 
trees  are  going  out  of  blossom,  we  shall  probably 
'  have  a  good  crop  of  this  delicious  fruit. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  fence  we  see  the  gardener 
sowing  radish  seed.  Radishes  to  bo  worth  eating, 
must  have  a  very  rapid  growth,  otherwise  they  are 
hard  and  worthless.  They  require  mellow,  wArm 
ground.  In  England  they  generally  cover  radish 
beds  with  a  top-dressing  of  coal  ashes,  giving  them 
a  black  and  singular  appearance.  Wood  or  coal 
ashes  might  be  ased  to  advantage  in  this. country. 

Beets  and  carrots  are  sown,  and  these  require  a 
very  deep  soil,  as  the  roots  extend  into  the  earth, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  well  formed  roots,  unless 
the  ground  is  dug  or  plowed  deep  and  well  pulverized. 
We  have  seen  the  bloody  beet  two  feet  in  length. 
How  could  it  have  grown  to  such  a  length  if  the 
ground  below  six  or  seven  inches  had  boon  as  hard 
as  it  is  in  its  natural  state  ? 

Beans  are  very  tender,  and  a  slight  frost  destroys 
them  alter  they  are  above  ground  ;  so  they  are  not 
yet  pl&oiedf  and  will  not  be  until  nearly  the  last  of  the 
month.  The  most  idelicious  of  all  beans  is  the  Lim^i. 
They  require  long  and  sti[ong  sticks,  and  are  fine 
when  used  as  shell  beans  in  the  summer,  or  dry  for 
winter.  Every  body  sthould  plant  a  few  Lima  beans. 
They  like  a  dry,  warm  soil,  a  little  inclined  to  be 
sandy. 

In  the  hot-bed  you  see  lettuce  and  radishes  fit  for 


use,  and  celery,  tonuUo,  and  other  plants,  almost  readj 
to  put  out  in  the  open  ground.  But  it  is  not  too  late 
yet  to  start  celery  or  tomato  plants.  Once  we  started 
them  in  a  warm  sunny  situation  on  the  first  of  May, 
without  heat  from  manure,  merely  by  placing  a  few 
boards  around  and  covering  them  nights,  and  had  them 
ready  to  transplant  in  pretty  good  season. 

Melons  and  cucumhers  arc  now  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  though  in  the  hot-bed  you  will  see  melon 
plants  in  pots.  These  will  be  placed  in  the  open 
ground  the  last  of  this  month,  and  will  be  earlier  than 
Uiose  started  from  seed  in  open  ground.  But  those 
who  have  a  warm  sandy  soil,  csn  raise  good  melons 
without  this  trouble. 

Asparagus  is  a  great  luxury,  and  as  the  gardener 
is  now  msKing  a  bed,  we  will  notice  his  operations. 
The  plants  he  is  placing  in  the  bed  are  two  years 
old  from  seed.  The  seed  Is  sown  in  the  spring,  in 
drills  about  one  inch  deep,  and  twelve  inches  apart. 
Some  at  this  stage  water  them  with  boiling  water. 
They  are  then  covered,  and  the  earth  well  pressed 
down.  In  two  years  the  plsnts  will  be  ready  to 
transfer  to  beds.  Those  who  live  near  nurseries  had 
better  buy  plants,  as  they  will  thus  obtain  asparagus 
for  use  two  years  earlier.  As  we  can  not  stay  to  see 
the  whole  operation  of  making  the  asparagus  bed,  I 
will  explain  it :  Mark  out  a  bed  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  eftd  as  long  as  is  needed,  dig  out  the 
surface  earth  three  inches  deep,  and  lay  it  on  the 
sides  of  thet  bed  ;  then  spread  short  well-rotted  ma- 
nure throe  inches  thick  over  the  bed,  dig  it  well  in, 
and  smooth  off  with  the  rake ;  then  line  out  four 
rows  on  the  bed  length- wise  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  the  two  outer  rows  nine  inches  from  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Place  the  plants  fiat  on  the  rows  twelve 
inches  apart ;  this  will  make  them  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way  ;  then  fill  up  the  bed  with  the  earth 
taken  out,  and  dress  it  neatly  olT  with  the  rake. 

In  cultivating  the  garden,  as  in  everything  else, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  whatever  you  attempt,  u>elL  — 
Dig  deep  and  make  the  soil  fine ;  this  is  digging 
well.  Manure  well,  for  manure  is  the  food  of  plants, 
and  without  this  food  they  will  either  die  from  star- 
vation, or  be  poor  and  sickly  and  worthless,  if  tiiey 
find  enough  in  the  soil  barely  to  sustain  life.  In  the 
next  place,  sow  the  seed  carefully,  so  as  to  have  it 
even  all  over  the  bed  —  not  xoo  thick  in  some  parts, 
and  too  thin  in  others,  as  is  too  often  the  case*  -^ 
Then  take  good  care  of  the  plants  when  they  come 
up,  by  destroying  all  the  weeds  that  interfere  with 
their  growth,  and  take  the  food  from  tlie  soil  which 
your  plants  need.  Keep  the  ground  mellow,  so  that 
the  air  can  penetrate,  and  the  rains  descend  to 
nourish  them.  If  they  require  brush  like  peas,  or 
poles  like  beans,  to  sustain  them,  furnish  them  early, 
a  little  before  needed ;  for  if  a  little  too  late,  the 
plants  droop  and  become  injured  and  never  obtain  a 
good  form.  If  done  early,  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  fruit  of  your  labor ;  if  too  late, 
you  have  had  all  the  trouble  and  very  little  compen* 
sation.  So  it  is  with  farming  and  gardening  opera- 
tions generally  ;  he  that  expends  his  time  and  labor 
in  doing  things  well — and  to  be  well,  of  course 
must  be  seasonable --^  is  generally  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  labors  ;  but  ho  that  half  docs  things 
never  gets  paid  even  for  the  labor  actually  bestowed. 
And  this  is  right,  an  1  in  accordance  with  nature  and 
revelation.  He  that  improves  his  talent  shall  receive 
still  others  ;  but  he  that  improves  it  not,  shall  lose 
even  that  he  has* 
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(Slittor'0   Sable. 


Oiniva  Ckemt.— The  Albany  CnltiTator  and  American  Agrleol' 
tniist  have  bad  eonsideraUe  to  say  reprobating  the  common  prac- 
tice of  copying  a|ticlo8,  and  using  other  men^s  knowledge  wlth- 
oat  giving  dne  credit  We  have  suffered  d<>predation8  of  this  kind 
•o  long,  that  th'^y  yery  rarely  provoke  a  paming  remark.  It  would 
be  an  easy  task  to  fill  a  volume  with  plagiarisms  perpetrated  on  the 
senior  editor  of  this  paper.  In  1845  and  1846  we  puUished  in  the 
Oenceee  Farmer  sundry  articles  on  the  culture  of  wheat,  thow- 
ittg.  front  our  chemical  researches,  the  intimate  relation  that  sub- 
lieU  between  elorer  and  this  important  cereal.  On  page  66^  rol- 
nmc  7,  we  use  the  following  language  : 

%J1  ;riiere  are  7.7  lbs.  of  ash  in  100  lbs.  of  dry  eloYor.  If  this  crop 
p*  **»*-- Amb  a  field  for  a  number  of  years,  without  making  resti- 
tution. It  v..  vg  fbund  quite  exhausting,  notwithstanding  the 
power  of  elovern^  *,^  ^^  organic  nouriidimont  trom  the  atmos- 
phere. An  acre  of  stoW^.^^^^  ^^^^  perfectly  dry,  has  been  known 
to  weigh  869S  lbs.,  oontaliiaSf  -^  Ibe  of  aeh^  ITito  Is  some  60  lbs 
more  than  is  removed  from  an  acre  in  -.41^  erop  of  wheat  It  is 
useful  to  study  the  mineral  elements  of  tbis  pkiL*  ui  eonnM>tfmi 
with  those  of  wheat.    la  284  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  cloTerl£«^°!^"^ 

Phosphoric  Add, 18.00  Ibi. 

Sulphuric  Acid, 7.00 

Cluotine,  ••*•>•••••••.•«•«..•••...    7 .00 

Lime, i 70.00 

Magnesia, * *  . . .  .  18*00 

Potash  and  Soda, 77.00 

BUica, •*•■•••••••••.••,•  •,•••••■(«  Id. 00 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumnia, 00.90 

Carbonic  Acid, 71.00 

^.ftOlb*. 
**  Throwing  oat  ef  the  accottlit  tlie  71  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  we 
have  313  lbs  of  earthy  mattar.  An  acre  of  wheat  needs,  to  form 
both  seed  and  straiT.  17  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  An  acre  of  good 
clover  will  furnish  18  lbs.  That  quantity  of  wheat  needs  2  lbs  of 
fulphnric  acid.  An  acre  of  clover  will  supply  7  lbs.  The  former 
needs  1  lb.  of  chlorine— a  substance  that  forms  60  percent,  in  com- 
mon salt.  Clover  will  furnish  7  lbs.  Wheat  (an  acre)  needs  16 
lbs  of  lime.  Clover  will  supply  70  lbs.  Wheat  needs  18  lbs.  of 
■lagnesia.  Clover  will  supply  18  lbs.  Wheat  needs  24  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash and  soda;  (and  an  excess.)  Clover  will  fumUh^77  lbs. 
Wheat  needs  121  lbs.  of  stlloa  ;  of  which  clover  can  furnish  only 
15  lbs.  Except  silica,  or  sand,  It  will  be  seen  that  an  acre  of  good 
clover  yields  all  the  several  minerals  needed  by  a  crop  of  wheat ; 
and  some  of  the  most  raluable  oni^s.  in  large  excen.  In  its  organic 
elements,  the  supply  is  not  less  abundant. 

Catbon.  Ostygm.  Hgdrogen.  Niirogen. 

Clover  has  In  8693  lbs 1750         1 396  185  78 

Wheat  crop,  8124  lbs., 1487         1262  171  82 

<*  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  clover  yields  more 
than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  both  the  wheat  and  straw  require 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  to  make  3093  Ibe.  of  perfectly  dry  dover. 
one  mutt  have  4675  lbs.  of  common  clover  hay.  But  In  plowing 
in  doTer  for  wheat.  w#gain  all  the  stubble  and  roots,  in  addition 
to  what  the  scythe  dips  in  mowing." 

The  editor  of  the  Mloliigan  Fanner,  without  so  much  as  naming 
this  journal  at  all,  in  his  **prixe  essay  on  wheat  culture,"  published 
in  January,  has  made  some  professional  reputation  by  following 
oar  language  and  ideas  thus  dosdy  : 

Whtat,  Clever, 

^Phosphoric  Add. 17  lbs.  18 lbs. 

Sulphuric  Add, 2  7 

Chlorins, 1  7 

Lime 17  70 

Magneda, 18  18 

Potash  and  Soda, 24  77 

SUIea, 115  15 

('Thus it  appears  that  all  these  mineral  elements,  except  sand, 
the  dover  plant  supplies  more  than  the  wheat  plant  takes  away, 
and  one  of  them,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  Impottant  of  all,  vis  : 
lime,  it  supplies  four  times  the  amount  which  the  wheat  crop  re- 
quires. And  these  elfment/are  drawn,  to  a  groat  extent,  fkrom  a 
depth  where  they  previously  lay  In  an  unavaUable  state.  There 
is  a  deflcieney  in  the  quantity  of  silica,  or  sand,  which  the  clover 
plant  famishes,  but  in  this  there  is  no  deflcleacy  in  our  ordinary 
wheat  land*,  except  that  it  exists  there  in  an  Insoluble,  and  there- 
fore unavailable  state.  But  if  the  dover  plant  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial to  dissdve  It.  ItJoes  the  same  thing  as  to  supply  It,  and  this 
is  Just  what  it  does.  Potash  is  the  yery  element  to  bring  It  into 
requisition,  and  of  this  element  the  clover  plant  fVimishes  tliree 
times  a»  much  as  the  wheat  crop  requires 

'*  While  the  clover  thus  largely  exceeds  the  wheat  crop  iil  the 
minimi  elements  it  contains,  It  also  furnishes  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  of  dl  the  organic  dements,  drawn  mostly  fh^m  the  atmos- 
phere, vik :  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  i>nd  nitrogen.  Of  nitrogen, 
the  clover  crop  contains  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  wheat 
crop,  and  this  is  an  element  more  flrequently  deflclent  in  the  sdl,  > 
more  diflicult  to  be  supplied,  and,  we  may  add,  more  Important  to  / 


make  the  other  elementi  arailablo.  than,  perhaps  any  other,  al^ 
S  wh    ?» *  *"*"  proporUon  of  82  lbs.  to  an  acre 

Had  the  Genesee  Farmer  been  copied  throu^out  the  essay,  ttie 
writer  would  have  escaped  the  errors  which  impair  the  f  alue  of 
his  performance.  Wo  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  remark  that  he 
gives  "  Dr.  Lke'*  credit  for  his  analyses,  but  tor  nothing  more« 

In  the  •*  Supplement  jto  the  Prise  Esssy^"  which  appears  in  ths# 
April  number  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  ths  editor  adopts  our  re- 
marks dmost  Terbatim,  on  the  relative  advantages  of  turning  in 
clover  Witt  the  plow  to  enrich  land,  and  feeding  it  to  domestic 
animals  and  applying  the  manure,  without  giving  the  least  credit. 
What  we  had  to  say  on  I  he  suligeet,  was  based  on  chemical  re- 
BOarohes,  which  cost  bott  time  and  money,  and  for  which  we  were 
paid  nothing.  After  Working  seyeral  y «««  In  Western  New  York, 
we  tMk,  in  1847,  a  flblr  apparatus  for  the  analyds  of  sdls  to^  Geor» 
gia,  hot  did  not  redlse  enotfgh  to  pay  the  breakage  of  glass-tva^e 
in  getting  it  out  and  back  to  WasKln^oa,  while  two  years  in  Au- 
gtista. 

These  fSaets  are  named,  not  In  the  tray  of  oomplalnt,  tut  that 
oar  num<^rott8  readers  out  west  (wto  are  also  readers  of  sgricul- 
tilral  journals  there  which  habitually  throw  stones  at  the  Oe&osee 
P*rmer,)  may  judge  rightly  of  the  motives  of  Its  assailants.  We 
Wish  then  aU  prosperity  and  shall  never  place  a  straw  in  their 
way.  The  dos«r  they  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  ttis  Joumd. 
whether  with  dr  without  credit,  tte  more  prises  they  will  win. 

New  JdRK  Statx  Faib. -During  the  past  month,  JoH.f  Dela- 
PisLD,  of  Seneca  Co ,  l»reddont  of  the  SUte  Agrictiltutd  Society, 
Col.  SiMR^ooD,  of  Auburn,  and  3.  6.  BuajtBTXt  of  Sytaeuse, 
lirited  oitf  city  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  ground  for  the  next 
atate  Fair.  They  were  entertained  by  a  cotnmltteo  of  citisens, 
who  had  dedgoated  seyeral  places  as  among  the  moxt  eligible  for 
the  purpose.  We  were  much  gratified  by  thU  yiait  of  these  sterling 
friends  of  agriculture,  and  hope  to  enjoy  thdr  society  often  during 
the  coming  season.  It  is  the  intention  of  our  citlseos  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  to  make  the  coming  exhibition  ercdi  table  to  the 
Society,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  >•  Genesee  Valley.*' 

Prbmicmi  —In  consequence  of  the  early  day  at  which  we  are 
compelled  to  put  our  paper  to  press,  we  are  unable  to  announce 
our  premiums  thU  month  as  we  intended  to  do.  We  are  compell- 
ed to  stereotype  the  Farmer  before  the  15th,  and  even  with  this  ar- 
rangement some  of  oor  subscribers  have  too  much  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  late  arrival  of  their  papers.  The  premiums  wiU  be 
awarded  next  month. 
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Kew  York  and  Ems  Railroad.— This  invaluable  work  ap- 
proaches Its  completion.  Cars  will  soon  run. from  Dunkirk,  on 
Lake  Erie,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  save  the  forry  across  the  Ilud* 
son  from  Jersey  city.  The  luggage  or  ba^^gage  of  passengers  will 
bo  checked  through  ftom  New  York  to  Cleydand,  Toledo^  Detroit, 
Mttwaukie  and  Chicago.    "  Competition  is  the  life  of  business." 

MsLAircHOLT  Death  or  Jonn  S.  SximiBa,  Esq.— Since  our  last 
paper  went  to  press,  Johk  8.  Skirksr,  Eaq.,  the  founder  of  tho 
Amerioan  Farmer,  in  Bdtimore  in  1810,  (the  oldest  agriculturd 
journal  in  America)  met  with  an  accident  in  that  dty  which  sud- 
denly terminated  his  vduable  'Ife  In  the  midst  of  its  greatest  use- 
fulness. In  going  out  of  a  room  In  the  inteiior  of  the  Post  office, 
he  unfortunately  opened  a  wrong  door  and  stepping  rut,  fell  into  a 
cellar  and  recelyed  such  iojurics,  a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  oth- 
ers, that  he  never  spoke  afterwards.  The  deceased  was  widely 
known  and  esteemed  for  his  int«  grity,  talents,  Industry,  and  life- 
long devotion  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  His  labors  havs 
been  eminently  usefld  to  his  country ;  and  nothing  but  the  lack 
of  space  prevents  us  f^om  expresdng,  at  much  greater  length,  our 
appreciation  of  his  worth  as  a  man.,  and  distinguished  services  as 
an  agricultural  writer.  At  the  time/>f  his  death  he  was  editor 
and  proprietor  of  -*  The  Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  AnvU,*'  published 
inPhiladdphia. 

Death  or  Goy.- Isaac  Hiix,  or  New  Hammhikb.— Mr.  Hiix,  fbun- 
der  of  the  "  Farmer's  Monthly  Vidtor,"  and  an  agriculturd  wri- 
ter widely  knowh,  has  died,  in  Washiogton  xsity,  of  a  pulmonary 
compldnt,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  present  writing.  As  a  pollt* 
iod  joumdist  and  Senator  in  Congress,  he  acquired  a  national, 
reputation.  As  an  agriculturist,  his  efforts  were  well  directed  and 
reasonably  suecesdul. 
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Work  fob  thr  Moitth.— May  is  •ne  of  the  busiest  mooths  in 
the  year  with  fimners.  It  is  seed  time  in  all  the  northern  States ; 
and  sach  as  would  cnjny  the  bleesinffs  of  generous  harvests  must 
plant  and  sow  in  due  season.  All  the  manure  oqe  can  .reasonably 
command  should  be  placed  in  the  soil,  and  within  reach  of  tba 
roots  of  growing  plants.  The  skilful  use  of  manure  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  especially  that  of  never  spreading  too  little,  nor 
too  much,  on  a  given  area  of  land.  The  right  quantity  per  acre  to 
*8eeurethe  largest  return,  is  a  mooted  point  among  practical  xsul- 
tivatOTS.  That  question  settled,  the  depth  at  which  manure  should 
be  covered  is  another  question  about  which  men  differ  in  opinion. 
Four  to  six  iaehes  1b  the  depth  generally  preferred,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  manure  wasted  In  cities 
and  vilagoe.  Which  is  so  much  needed  to  give  crops  a  start  in  May 
and  4une,  can  not  be  carried  in  the  country  and  used.  The  til- 
lage of  much  poor  land  that  might  be  fortiliced,  is  a  serious  pablio 
loss.  To  lessen  this  as  far  as  practible,  every  farmer  should  culti- 
vate his  soil  in  the  best  practicable  manner.  His  plowing,  harrow- 
Ing)  planting  and  hoeing,  must  be  so  thoroughly  done  that  his  crops 
willeigoy  every  element  of  food  which  the  grollnd  really  contains. 
To  secure  this  advantage  is  the  work  for  May.  If  one  had  a  few 
tons  of  well-prepared  nightsuil  to  nourish  young  corn,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  boans,  potatoes  auU  other  cultivated  plants,  it  would  proba- 
bly double  hii  harvests.  But  the  science  of  agriculture  is  t-oo  little 
appreciated  In  this  country  for  hiuch  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring the  raw  material  of  crops  in  a  concentrated  and  portable 
form.  We  shall  waste  at  least  $100  000  worth  of  the  best  manure, 
in  Rochester,  in  the  the  year  1851,  which,  by  contaminating  the 
air,  and  perhaps  poisoning  the  water  taken  Into  the  human  sys- 
tem, will  doubtless  carry  sickness  and  death  into  scores  of  fami- 
lies. Time  and  the  good  examples  of  the  wise  will  remedy  this 
obvious  folly.  To  impoverish  the  soil  In  the  country,  and  satu- 
rate the  earth  in  cities  with  the  contents  of  the  vaults  of  privies,. 
is  the  labor  of  millions. 

Iffconsequcmee  of  the  unprecedented  increase  of  our  circulation, 
now  nearly  forty  thousand,  and  the  time  required  to  print  so  large 
an  edition,  some  of  our  subscribers  complain  that  It  is  late  in  the 
month  when  they  receive  their  papers.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we 
have  ordered  another  press,  and  by  the  issue  of  our  next  number 
we  hope  to  have  our  business  so  arranged  that  every  subscriber 
can  rt  ad  the  Farmer  by  the  first  of  the  month.  Communications 
and  advertlsments  so  crowd  upon  us  that  we  think  we  shall  be 
eomp^lled  to  eiUarge,  by  adding  eight  more  pages,  and  this  we 
sball  do  without  additional  expense  to  subscribers.  To  meet  this  in- 
creased cost,  we  depend  upon  our  friends,  who  have  done  all  that 
we  have  aAed,  and  more  than  we  eouJd  expect.  Still  each  sub- 
scriber might  introduce  the  Farmer  to  rorae  neighbor  or  fHend,  and 
with  but  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  now  take  the 
Farmer,  our  circulation  could  be  doubled.  We  can  at  all  times 
■npply  back  numbers  from  the  Ist  of  January.  Additions  may  be 
made  to  dubs  at  the  lowest  rates— (Ares  «A»7/tngr. 

AovcRTitcMcirrs,  to  secure  lasertfon  in  the  Farmer,  must  be  re- 
eolved  as  early  as  the  lOth  of  the  previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a 
oharacter  as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms— $2,00  for  erery  hundred  words,  each  insertion,  paid  in 
adaanee. 

B.  W.,  and  a  number  pf  other  articles  firom  correspondents,  were 
reoeived  just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  and  will  appear  next 
month. 

M.  Shkwan  k  Co.,  Booksellers,  St.  Lawrence  Ai«ade,  Toronto. 
Canada  West,  will  Uke  subscriptions  for  the  Oenesee  Farmer. 


Importoil  <;onsteni«Uon. 

THIS  celebrated  thorough  bred  Hone  will  stand  the  piMent 
season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  farm  of  the  subsoriber,  two  miles 
west  of  Syracuse. 

In  order  that  farmers,  of  the  most  limited  means  even,  may  be 
enabled  to  breed  ftvm  this  valuable  horse,  the  subscriber  has  con- 
sented to  offer  his  services  at  the  extraordinary  low  price  of  $7,00 
—payable  in  advance  in  all  ca.ses-reserviog  the  right  to  reject 
mares  that  are  deemed  unsuitable.  Pasturage,  well  fenced  and 
well  watered,  at  three  shillings  per  week.  Mares  to  be  entirely 
at  the  risk  of  their  owners.  J .  B .  BUR N  ET  r . 

Syracuse,  .May,  1851. [»-3t]  • 

<>■«§;•   Oamng«, 

FOR  Hedges,  prlee  tl  per  quart.  Just  rmMlvad  at  the  Rochester 
Seed  Stort,  No.  29  Buffalo  street, 
May,  1851.  J.  p.  FOGG  k  BROTHER. 


A  New  Work  on  Fruit. 

CHARLES  8CRIBNER  (late  Baker  k  Soribner)  has  in  pnss, 
and  will  publish  early  in  April, 

*^THE  FRUIT  GARDEN," 
A  Treatise  Intended  to  iUustrate  and  explain  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  all  operations  connected  with  the  Propagation,  Trane- 
pl  nting.  Pruning  and  Training  of  Orchard  and  <iarden  Trees,  as 
Standards,  Dwarfs.  Pyramids,  Espaliers,  kc,  th«  Layiog  out  and 
arranging  different  kinds  of  Orchards  and  Gardens,  the  Selection 
of  Suitable  Varieties  for  different  purposes  and  localities.  Gather- 
ing and  PJ^serriog  Fruits,  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Deatriiction  of 
Insects,  Description  and  Uses  of  Implements,  kc,  Itlasirated  with 
upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Fig'tres,  representing  the  Dif- 
ferent Parts  of  Trees,  Piaotlcal  Operations,  Modes  of  Training,  De> 
signs  for  PlantaUons,  Implements,  ke.  By  P.  B Aaav,  of  the  Monnt 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    1  vol.  12  mo. 

BUMMARV   OF  COHTEirTS. 

e.  *^ J'  ^«««'**»««  th«  different  parts  of  Fruit  Trees-Rooty- 
Stems,  Branches,  Leaves,  Blossoms  and  I^'rult :  explains  the»-^ 
ferent  Characters,  Functions,  and  Practical  Claseiflc'^^*-  " 
treats,  also,  of  Soils  and  vUnures,  of  the  best  Mod^  -nropagaUon, 
and  the  Geaeral  Principles  and  Practice  of  Pr"^8-.    .        ... 

Thi«  Part  is  a  now  feature  in  Trea*^-^  ^'  ^'^^^  '^^"^  ^'^^  ^  "^' 
teuded  to  be  the  ground-woik  '^'^•**a  ^^^  operations  of  culture. 

PARr  II.  Treats  of  Ui« '^^P'^S'^^^*^'^  *a<^  Management  of  TrcM  in 
the  Nurserv  io  a.*aU,  both  Standards  and  Dwaris,  beginning  with 
the  St4>oikS  and  ending  with  taking  up  the  Trees.  The  varioua 
Kinds  of  Stocks,  their  particular  Uses,  be,  are  ill  correctly  de> 
scribed.  * 

Part  III.  Treats  of  the  LaTing  Out  and  Arrangemcpts  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Orchards  and  Fruit  Gardens,  the  selection  of  Trees 
and  of  varieties.  Planting.  Pruning,  and  Training  of  Standards 
Dwarf,  Pyramids,  and  various  other  forms,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  furni»h  important  information  much  sought  for  at  this  time. 

Part  IV.  Cont4in4  Abridged  Descriptions  of  all  the  be«t  Fruits 
of  well-established  merit,  with  selections  for  various  purpaies  and 
localities,  and  lists  of  new  and  promising  varieties  ;  also,  a  Chap- 
ter (  n  Diseases  and  Insects  ;  another  on  Gathering  and  Preserv- 
ing Fruits,  and  one  on  the  more  important  Implements  used  IJn 
Fruit  Culture.  CHARLES  Si^RiBNlslIi, 

No.  36  Park  Row,  and  145  Nassau  St.,  New  Vork. 

April.  1851. 

Wayne  Coniitjr  AgprteoUaml  IVsurelioose  A  Seed  Store. 

ITS  C.  WILDER  8c  CO.,  Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  Stives.  Hy- 
!i«    draulio  Rams,  Lead   Pii*e,  Horse  Powers  and  Separatara, 
Reaping  M^bines  of  latest  improvement.  Eagle  Plows.  Cast-iron 
beam  do,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Hay  Cutt<!rs  for  hand  or  horse  power, 
and  Agricultural  implements  of  every  variety.     Paints,  Oil,  lie. 
Palmyra,  May,  1651. [5-8t] 

Kagle  Piotwa* 

WE  are  now  receiving  150  Premium  Massachusetts  Eagle  plows 
which  we  offer  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  ever  before  sold  in 
Rochester.  Farmers  are  Invited  to  call  and  examine  them.  We 
have  a  plow-room  60  by  OU  feet,  expressly  for  exhibiting  Plows  and 
Cultivators.  J.  P.  FOGG  &  BliOi'UKK, 

May,  1850.  Opposite  the  Arcade,  Buffalo  st. 

Bpno   Sianiire* 

AVIARY  superior  quality  of  Bone  Dust,  finely  ground  and  war* 
ranted  pure,  is  now  prepared  at  the  ** Eagle  Mauufihcturing 
Co."  for  Farmers'  and  Gardeners.    It  is  perfectly  dry,  will  be 
packed  in  tight  barrels,  and  warranted  to  keep  sound  in  any  cli- 
mate.   Apply  to  ALFRED  F.  KE.MP, 
[6  lt*J                                62  Beaver  street.  New  Vork. 

Gacdetilng  and   Fsuruilng  Voola, 

SUCH  as  Shovels,  Hoes,  Spaden,  Forks,  Gaiden  Reels  and  Lines, 
Transplanting  and  Weeding  Trowels.  Floral  Rakea,  Hedge 
^hear8,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  for  sale  at  the 
Monroe  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  68  State 
.Htreet,  by  BHIGGS  4c  BROTHER. 

Gsurden  and  Field  Peas.  * 

SEVERAL  choice  varieties --some  new  kinda— of  imported  Gar- 
den Peasw  Also,  a  large  lot  of  Canada  Field  Peas,  of  extra 
quality,  just  received  at  the  Monroe  Seed  Store  and  .'^grioultural 
Warehouse,  68  Suto  st.  BRiGUS  Ic  BROTHER.  - 
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BARRELS  of  Bone  Black.  or'Burnt'JCones  ground,  at  $2 
per  barrel.    For  sale  by'  G  H.  BAUR, 

Publishcrof  the  Working  Farmer. 
i6-3t]  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  Vork. 


PROUTV  8c  MEARS'  CELEBRATED  PREMIl^M  CENTRE 
DRAUGHT  PLOWS.     A  large  assortment  can  be  found  at 
the  StaU  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street,  xNcw  Vork. 
{6-3tJ G.  H.  BARR. 

Seed  Planten. 

EMERV'S  and  Flatt's  for  sale  at  the  Monroe  Seed  Store  and 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  63  State  street,  by 
May,  1851.  BRUiGS  Ic  BROTHER. 

SKED  DRILLS.— Emery's  Improved  Seed  Drills,  the  best  in  use, 
for  sale  by  J.  P.  FOGG  3c  BROTHER, 
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THE   GENESEE   FARMER. 


New  Yaric  State  AmicnllnTal  Work*.' 
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GRKAT    BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS,  aARDENERS  AND  HORTICULTURISTS, 

AIVD  A 

RARB  CHANCE  FOR  AGEWT8  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  8t  COMPANY,  PtiWishew,  Nob.  17  and  W 
(^ornhfll,  Bwiton,  take  pleaaare  in  announcing  to  the  tntclH- 
gpnt  Fitrmcn,  Gardenen,  and  Horticulturists  of  the  United  States 
that  they  hare  at  length  completed  their  yaluable  eolleotion  of 
woTlw  on  Agriculture,  and  its  kindred  sciences,  and  that  the  two 
last  of  the  series  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  stereotypers.  and  wUl 
be  ready  for  delivery  to  subseribera  and  others,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March.    The  two  volumes  now  in  press  are,  first- 

BRECK'S  BOOK   OF  FLOWERS, 
By  Joseph  Breck,  Esq,,  of  BrigUon, 
For  many  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  England  FarmeT, 
and  ene  of  the  most  distinguinhed  Florists  in  America.    This  vol- 
ume contain!*  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  roan  of 
taste  and  science,  and  is.  without  doubt,  thi"  most  thorough  and 
reliable  book  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  Uyfog  out  of 
flower  gardens,  to  be  found  In  any  language  ;  it  Is  emphatically 
the  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  complete  Floral  Vade  Mecum.    This 
book  will  be  in  12  mo.  form,  containing  about  888  pages,  fine  eloth 
binding,  and  we  have  determined  to  sell  it  at  75  Cents,  to  bring  it 
within  the  means  of  all,  and  to  ensure  a  large  sale ;  as  it  Is  a  book 
whieta  every  lover  of  flowers  must  own. 
The  second  in  the  aeries  is— 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDENER'S  TEXT  BOOK, 
By  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gardeners  of  New  Jersey.  This 
Is  truly  a  practical  work,  avoiding  useless,  and  to  the  masses,  un- 
meaning technicalities,  the  author  handles  his  sutijeets  with  the 
skill  of  a  thoroughly  versed,  common-sense  practitioner.  With 
the  aid  of  this  volume,  the' merest  Tyro  may  rapidly  advance 
through  the  various  stages  of  Horticultural  knowledge,  to  com- 

J^Iete  success.    A  simple,  practical  and  cheap  work  on  this  sub- 
ect  has  long  been  needed.    The  nrioe  of  this  book  will  be  60  Cents, 
—12  mo..  216  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
I  The  third  book  Is— 

A  TREATISE  ON  HOT -HOUSES, 
By  Robert  B.  Leuchartf  Garden  Arcfutect. 
This  work,  by  Mr.  Lenchars.  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed among  the  many  Scotch  Gardeners  of  America,  is  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  CONSTRUCTION,  HEATING   AND  VENTIL- 
ATION OF  HOT -HOUSES.  Including  CONSERVATORIES,. 
GREEN  -  HOUSES,  GRAPERIES,  and  other  kinds  of  HORTI- 
CULTURJlL    STRUCTURES,  with  practical  directions  for 
their  management  Inr^ard  to  Liqiit,  Hcat  a^v  Air.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  Seventy  Engravingt.    This  is  the  first  and  only 
work  of  this  kind  ever  publlflhed  In  this  country  or  In  Europe,  and 
is  recommended  very  highly  by  Professors  SlHlman  and  Dana,  of 
Yalf  Collcgeand  by  many  other  scientific  gentlemen.    Price  One 
Dollar.    It  is  a  very  learned  work,  and  an  invaluable  one  to  any 
person  who  owns,  or  who  intends  to  erect,  either  of  the  structures 
upon  which  it  so  ably  treats. 
The  fourth  book  is— 

MR.  COLE'S  GREAT  WORK  OiV 

THE    DISEASES    OP    ANIMALS, 

OR    THE    AMERICAN    VETERINARIAN, 
80.000  copies  of  which  have  already  been  sold,  and  the  sale  of  which 
eontinues  in  a  manner  almost  without  a  precedent,    Tooery 
man  who  owns  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  pig.  or  even  a  hen,  this  work  by 
Mr.  Colo  is  of  more  value  than  ten  times  its  cost. 

The  lives  of  many  valuable  animals  have  already  been  saved  by 
following  Mr.  Colo's  plain  dlreotonsfor  their  treatment  when  sick. 
This  is  Uie  oheapestworkof  the  kind  ever  published  In  America, 
being  but  60  CENTS  at  retail,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
farmer  woald  williDgly  be  without  It,  if  placed  within  his  reaoh. 

The  Aflh  book  is— 

MR.  COLE'S  OTHER  VALUABLE  WORK, 

THE    AMERICAN    FRUIT    BOOK, 

OR,  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  AMERICA, 
18,000  of  which  have  been  published  In  less  than  two  years. 
This  beautiful  and  thorough  work  li  Illustrated  by  t>ver  200  cn- 
gravinn.  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peacnce,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Rasp 
berries,  Gooseberries,  Currents,  fee  ko.,  and  the  various  Fruit 
Trees  of  our  own  country  ;   also,  cuts  representing  the  various 
modes  of  training  vines,  and  the  different  styles  of  grafting,  bud- 
ding, pruning,  ko     It  is  a  work  which,  for  aoenracy  of  description 
and  reliability,  has  never  been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  and  contains 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  matter  of  any  other  Fruit  Book 
published  in  America  at  the  same  priee,  vix:  50  cents.    We  oould 
fill  a  volume  with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Cole's  two  books, 
whleh  we  have  received  l^m  the  most  eminent  Farmers  and  Hor- 
ticulturists of  New  England,  the  Middle  SUtes  and  the  great 

West. 

A  WORD  NOW  TO  AGENTS. 

''  WeaT«now  prepared  to  offer  to  capable,  responsible  and  ener- 
getic Book  Agents  a  chance  for  making  money,  suoh  as  seldom 
occurs.  With  ihe  above  five  works,  an  Agent  of  tact  or  ability 
eould  hardly  fall  upon  a  spot  so  barren  that  he  could  not  dispose 
of  one  or  more  of  these  workt,  and  In  many  case's  would  sell  one 
of  each :  and  in  populous  districts,  a  largo  number  of  copies 
H  could  be  sold  daily.  We  Intend  to  district  out  the  New  England 
statM.  moflUv  into  ooonUef.    Also,  the  SUtes  of  New  York, 


Pennsvlvania,  New  Jeriey.  Ohio  and  the  Western  States,  we 
fihoulu  prefer  to  dispose  or  to  some  one  Individual  in  each  State, 
for  him  to  district  out  into  snb-sgencies. 

I'he  books  will  all  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  Ist  of  March, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  vaHous  Counties  and  States  should 
be  disposed  of  befori*  that  time.  A  cash  capital  of  fW»m  $dO  to 
<B50  will  be  needed  by  every  Agent  for  a  County,  and  a  much 
larger  sum  by  a  State  Agent 

Address,  post-paid  the  Publishers, 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT, 
17  h  Ig  UornhllL  Boston 

IMMIBSTIC  ABmOALS   AT  AUCTTOlf. 

THE  postponed  yearly  sale  of  Full  Bred  Short  Horns  and  Im- 
proved Dairy  Stocky  consisting  of  about  flf^  head,  will  come 
off  at  my  farm  on  Tuesday,  J  une  24lh,  1851.  at  12  o'clock,  M .  I  shall 
dispo&e  of  all  the  improved  Dairy  Stock,  which  is  eomposed  of  the 
finest  Short  Horn,  with  a  slight  cross  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  whleh 
some  writers  say  was  ptrt  of  the  original  Ingredient  which  com- 
posed the  improved  Short  Horns. 

1  am  now  breeding  Short  Horns:  Devoirs  and  Ayrshires,  each 
separately  and  pure,  which,  owing  to  the  limits  of  my  fitrm.  mako 
it  necessary  to  coufine  myself  to  those  three  breeds,  ity  the  awards 
of  the  State  Agrionltural  Society,  the  American  Institute,  and  mj 
own  County  Society,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  I  was 
not  a  competitor  at  either,)  it  will  fully  appear  that  I  have  been  a 
very  successful  exhibitor.  The  Cow  which  won  the  First  Prise  as 
a  milker,  at  the  American  Institute  last  year,  was  bred  by  me,  and 
composed  of  the  above  alluded  to  Daizy  Stock  Several  of  the  Bulls 
got  by  Lamartlne  will  be  of  the  most  appropriate  age  for  efllelent 
service  the  coming  season.  All  Cows  and  Heifers  old  enough,  will 
be  warranted  in  calf  at  the  day  of  sale,  b^  my  imported  Bull,  Lord 
Ery holme,  or  my  celebrated  Bull,  Lamartine. 

1  own  two  thorough  bred  Devon  Bulls ;  one  the  celebrated  old 
MiO<»^*  ^1^^  other,  one  and  a  h&lf  years  old,  imported  by  me  from 
Devonshire.  One  of  the  above  animals  will  be  B<dd— which,  I  have 
not  yet  determined. 

A  full  Catalogue,  with  the  p|digre«  of  eaoh  antanal,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  time,  ^ith  minute  deeoription  of  sale,  ke. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Suffolk  Sows,  in  pig  to  my  Imported 
Boar,  most  of  the  progeny  of  which  will  be  old  enough  to  dispoee 
of  on  that  day. 

I  also  have  about  20  South  Down  Ewes,  most  of  which  I  imported 
from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  and  now  in  lamb  to  my  import«d 
B uck,  Babraham.  Some  of  the  Buok  Lambs  will  be  offered  at  auc- 
tion on  that  day. 

This  sale  will  not  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  Stock  fk-om 
my  previous  herd,  but  will  also  enable  persons  to  procure  calves 
froq^  my  imported  Bull,  lambs  from  my  imported  Ram,  and  pigs 
firom  my  imported  Boar— all  of  which  animals  were  reoently  adeo- 
tM  by  me  in  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warranting  the  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf,  is  this  : 
in  case  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  par- 
chaser,  on  his  etrt^att  of  that  facL,  either  to  receive  from  ne  $25 
(say  twenty-five  dollars)  or  to  send  the  cow  to  my  fkrm,  and  f  will 
keep  her  the  proper  time  (free  oi  expense)  to  have  her  got  in  calf 
to  either  one  of  my  Bulls,  which  be  shall  choose.  I  will  give  (^ 
for  any  Heifer  calf  from  eltlier  of  the  Cows  or  Heifers  sold  at  the 
sale,  dvllvered  on  my  farm,  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  at  a  distance,  will  be  delivered  on 
ship-board  or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New  York,  firee  of  risk  or  ex- 
pense to  the  purchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  South,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  would  not 
be  well  that  stock  should  bo  transported  at  that  hot  season  of  the 
year,  may  let  such  animals  as  thev  may  purchase,  remain  with  me 
until  the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  taken  care  of, 
and  charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep.  One  of  tny  ob- 
jects inbreeding  ImoroTed  domestic  animals,  Is  to  assist  In  distri- 
buting them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one,  if  not  the  most 
important  feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
and  to  benefit  the  consuming  country  at  large. 

All  communications  through  the  Poet  please  pre-pa^,  and  I  win 
pre-pay  their  answers,  and  also  a  Catalogue  if  required.  Cata- 
logues will  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Agricultural  Ware> 
houses  and  ofllces  of  the  principal  Agricultural  Journals,  on  and 
after  the  Ist  day  of  June  next.  Persons  wishing  to  view  the  stock 
at  any  time,  will  find  my  superintendent,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  give 
them  the  desired  information  when  I  am  at  not  at  home. 

Dated,  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851,  at  Mount  For  Jham,  West- 
chester County,  eight  miles  ttom  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the 
Harlem  Railroad. [4-3t3 L.  G.  MORRIS. 

Farm  For  Sale. 

AN  IMPROVED  FARM  of  about  100  aores  of  ezoenent  land,  fiv 
only  Twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

Said  Farm  lies  within  one  mile  of  the  beautlAil  and  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Michigan,  on  the  lino  of  the  great 
Southern  Michigan  Railroad,  runulag  from  Monroe  and  Teledo 
direct  to  Chicago,  and  from  thence  to  the  Mississippi  river,  con- 
necting a' so  with  the  Road  running  round  the  Southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  till  it  meeU  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 

On  the  Farm  isatwos.ory  dwelling  house,  oonsiderable  fHiit, 
and  living  spr  ngs  that  never  freote  and  never  dry.  It  is  unques- 
tionably worth,  and  will  soon  command.  Thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

1  will  take  one-fourth  the  purchase  mon~y  down,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  three  annniJ  payments. 

For  further  particulars  enquire  of  W.  S.  Wilcox,  Adrian,  or  of 
the  subscriber,  at  Lafkyette,  Indiana. 

April,  X86L  ANSON  TUCKER. 
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Thorp,  Smith,  dr  Hanchett,' 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES, 
SYRACUSE,  S.  F., 

CULTIVATORS  of.  and  Deftlen  in.  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Ornametital  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Green  House  Plants  Bulbou8 
Roots.  Hedge  Plants.  Seedlings,  &o..  &e.,  offer  for  the  spring  sale^ 

A  •wt'Tj  large  stoclcof  the  best  rarleties  of  Apples,  Cherry,  and 
Peaoh  Trees. 

A  choice  selection  ofnatlreand  Imported  Plum  Trees. 

And  a  splendid  importation  of  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees  on  Quince. 
ftom  5to  7  feet  high,  at  &0  cts.  each,  consisting  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred ol  the  most  criebrated.Tarieties,  old  and  n*w.  Tht^se  Ireff 
bate  inyariably  giren  the  most  entire  satistaction,  and  are  sold  at 
a  quite  unosualy  low  rate. 

They  h  iTe  abb  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  rmamental  Trees. 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Oreen^'House  Plants,  Erorgroens,  and  Plants  for 
bedding  out.  among  which  are 

Deodar,  and  Lebanon  Cedars,  8  to  5  feet,  price  $2  each  ;  Japan 
Cedars  ;  Magnolias  ;  Daphnes ;  Altheas  ;  Houeysucldes ;  Dah- 
lias ;  Roses  of  all  classes,  including  FortuntU  China  ;  Phloxes : 
Petuolas ;  Verbenas ;  Maarandias  ;  LophasphemumM  ,*  Caleste- 
gia  PuAnetnty  a  new  and  beautiful  climber,  coTered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  laVge  doable  flowers  of  a  df  lieate  rose  color  from  June  till 
cold  weather ;  Heliotropes  ;  Oeraninms  ;  Salvias  ;  Double  Fever- 
fews ;  Plumbagos ;  Tree  and  Herbaceous  Paaonies ;  Double  I^ich- 
Bes.  Itc  .  fcc,  all  of  Tery  superior  qoalil^  and  beauty. 

(^  Persons  ftroring  us  with  their  orders  .<diM<l  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  quality  of  any  articles  sent  them. 

(K^  Catalogues  sent  gratis,  as  usuaL  to  post-paying  applicants. 

N.  B.— 1^,  8.,  k  H.  hare  formed  a  partnership,  under  the  firm 
of  Tnoar,  Smith,  Hanchett,  k.  Co.,  to  take  place  in  May  next, 
with  Mr.  A.  Fahnstock,  a  skillful,  practical,  and  intelligent  nurse- 
ryman and  propagator,  who  will  superintend  the  management  of 
the  Oreen-House  department,  whlco  they  design  shall  constitute. 
henceforth,  an  important  feature  in  their  business  By  this  ar- 
rangement, they  become  Joint  proprietors  with  him  In  the  "Augus- 
ta** Rose,  an  acquisition  to  the  floral  world  which  is  destined  to 
ereate  a  marked  sensation.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  the  Spring 
of  1852.  [4-2tl 

G«ne«ce  Vnli«y  Hiuveiie*, 
BY    A.    FROST    &    CO. 

SOUTH  SOPHIA  STREET.  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

THE  proprietors  ofthls  establishment  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  Nurserymen.  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs  to  their  present 
■took  which  is  partly  embraced  in  the  following  : 

Apple  Trees  18^  cts.  each.  $16  per  100.  Standard  Pear  Trees 
2  years  old.  4U  cts.  each.  Dwarf  do.  do  on  the  An  rers  Quince.  30 
to  50  cts.  each.  Plum  Trees.  50  cts  each.  Standard  Cherry  I'ri'ef 
5  toSfct  high,  with  fine  heads,  85  cts.  each.  Standard  Cherry 
Treee.  8  to  5  feet,  30  cts  each,  or  $25  per  100.  Peach  Tre«<!S  2  yrs 
old.  from  bud.  rery  thrifty.  12,^  cts.  each,  or  $l0^rr  100. 

\ll  ot  the  aboTe  trees  are  worked  with  the  choicest  and  newest 
of  their  respectlre  kinds,  and  are  remarkably  thrifty  and  well 
grown.  Oooeeberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  &c . 
all  of  tho  newest,  and  the  most  of  lately  imported  kinds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Ice.,  embracing  all  the  ran- 
an'lmo*>t  ornamental  kinds. 

Green-hoose  and  bedding  plants  in  great  variety,  including  a 
lanra  and  mott  splendid  collection  of  double  dahlias. 

The  aboTe  plants  will  be  packed  carefully  and  left  at  any  of  the 
Freight  OAees  In  the  city,  aocording  to  advice,  without  an  extm 
obaqfe 

Our  new  deserlptiTe  catalogue  of  the  abore  fmlts,  and  g^ivinp 
a  general  description  of  the  articles  now  under  cultlr»tion.  Lp 
ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  gratis  to  those  thai 
apply  po<it-paid. 

fg^  Offlc-  Na  47  E»ebange  street. r4-2»l 

Anburn  NarserK* 

THE  proprietor  has  now  ready  for  sale  Ten  Thotuand  Applf 
Trees.  4  and  5  years  old,  from  7  to  0  'eer  higV,  comprising  all 
thHeadlng standard  Tarieiies.  propagated  by  Umself  and  warrant- 
ed genuine. 

Al-to*  a  good  assortment  of  Pears  on  their  own  roots,  and  on 
Quince  for  Dwarfs ;  and  Cherries.  Peaches.  Apricots.  Cioo^eberrirs, 
Currantii,  Raspberries,  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.  kr. 
Also  a  quantity  of  Buckthorn  for  hedges. 

All  of  the  abore  articles  can  bo  furnished  of  good  qtulity,  ant! 
as  MsAsenable  as  at  any  Nursery  in  the  State. 
Catalogues  sent  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

fl.  8.  GR.A.VB8. 
Auburn,  N.  Y  .  March.  18.11.  [4-2t*  t 

Monroe  IVcurscry. 

THE  subscriber  deems  it  almost  superfluoui  to  pablish  an  ad 
Tertisement  at  this  time,  m>m  the  fact  that  his  Nur^iery  i 
so  nniversaily  known  :  yet  he  would  beg  leave  to  ^ay  to  his  friend 
and  the  public,  that  his  experience  as  a  Nurseryman  of  eigh 
y«>ars  is  certainly  some  guivranty  that  the  articles  purchased  of 
him  would  be  eorreetand  adapted  to  modern  cultivat'.on.  Of 
the  different  fruits,  he  only  cultlTates  a  few  rarleties.  such  as  ha 
been  proved  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 

He  has  a  good  stock  of  Apple,   Pedr.  Peach.  Apricot,  Orape 
Shrubs,  Tnberoua  Bulbous  and  green-house  plants  at  red  .ce 
prksm.    Dahlias  also  ol  latcft  Tarieties. 

OreMe,  March  1, 1851.  [3-8 t.J  CHA8  POWIS. 


D.  APPLETON  fit  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  200  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
Donmlng^a  Cheap  Cottn|f«>s  auid  Farm  Honscfl. 

Adapted  to  the  United  iStatee,— Price  $2,00 

THIS  volume  is  Part  1st  of  Downing's  ''  Country  Houses."  pub 
lishcd  separately  at  half  the  price  of  the  entire  work.  It  con 
tains  numerous  designs  for  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses,  of  mode- 
rate cwt,  varying  from  $4U0  to  ^000,  and  will  be  found  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  People,  who  wish  to  build 
convenient,  comfortable  and  tasteiul  homes  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense. The  volume  !« illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and 
eontains  all  the  latest  improvements  in  building,  and  the  u8o  of 
materials,  and  plans  of  barns  and  stables,  and  much  valuable  In- 
furmation  as  to  construction  and  arrangements  of  cottages,  both 
in  the  country  and  the  suburbs  of  towns. 

*«*  Part  11.  of  this  work  contains  villas,  with  the  interiors  and 
furniture  df  Country  Houses,  remarks  on  warming  and  vontiU- 
ting.  etc.  The  whole  work,  complete,  called  the  '"Architecture  of 
Country  Houses,"  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  engravings,  is 
soldatHOO. 

ItOTICBS  or  THE  MIKSS. 

^  This  Book  win  effect  more  in  the  way  of  making  a  general  and 
healthy  taste  for  Architecture,  even  in  the  cheapest  dwellings, 
than  anything  which  has  been  issued  from  the  Preea  "— -.y.  Y. 
Courier  ^  Enquirer. 

**  This  work  Is  eminently  a  eontribntlon  to  knowledge— a  combi- 
nation of  Just  such  knowledge  as  was  wanted— and  the  general 
communication  of  which  to  the  minds  of  our  wide-spread  popula* 
tlon,  will  accomplish  an  inestimable  service.  If  our  mechanics 
and  tradesmen  will  consult  the  drawings,  they  will  find  that  vety 
limited  peouniary  resources  are  sufflcient  to  secure  a  dwelling  that 
will  satisfy  their  nec-ssities.  and  minister  to  their  comfort  as  n? 
pasteboard  Villa  or  gingerbread  Castle  ever  oonld."— .Vew  Eng' 
lander. 

*•  No  work  of  more  practical  and  general  valne  has  been  Israel 
from  the  American  Press  for  along  time." — Albany  Atlas, 

"  Mr.  Downing  has  a  great  deserved  reputation,  but  he  has 
never  issued  so  elaborate  and  splendid  a  volume  as  the  *  Country 
Houses.'"— i2o<fonPi»«(.  [5-lt] 

'  Yoans  Hforgan  Tiger  4e  Sampson  Chief  . 

WILL  stand,  the  present  season,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at 
the  rtable  of  Lewis  B  Baldy,  Seneca  Falls,  and  all  other  days 
of  the  week  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber,  two  miles  south-east 
from  Clyde. 

Morgan  Tioek  Is  a  beautiful  dark  bay,  over  10  bands  high,  pos- 
sessing figure  and  action  unsurpassed  by  any  horse  of  hi>  celebra- 
ted stock,  and  no  evidence  can  be  so  satisfactory  of  his  superior 
qualities  as  a  personal  examination  of  him,  and  his  stock,  now  one 
and  two  years  old.  He  was  sired  by  old  Morgan  Tiger,  formerly 
owned  by  Doct.  AUt,  of  Palmyra  ;  flam,  by  Sir  Charles  Durock. 
He  was  awarded  the  flrttt  Premium  at  the  Wayne  Co.  V^.  Ib50 

Sampson  CHirj-  was  sired  by  the  Engli.-h  Draft  Horse  Sampson 
imported  by  John  Robinson,  of  Palmyra  ;  dam,  a  t<]irarod  niare^ 
He,  and  his  stock,  are  highly  prized  by  farmers  and  Otbe.s  need- 
ing horses  of  his  cla.v.  Terms,  for  either  horse,  $8  to  insure. 
Pasture,  on  the  farm  ot  the^ubscrlber,  at  reasonable  charge.  Ac- 
0  dents  at  the  risk  of  owners. 

Persons  wishing  to  Inquire  respecting  these  horsee.  are  referred 
to  Messrs.  Hiram  Woodruff,  Auburn  :  John  L.  Hubbard.  Water- 
loo ;  D.  W.  Colbin,  Geneva ;  Ab'm  Parish,  Batavia ;  and  mauy 
other  gentlemen  who  know  them  and  their  stock. 

ISAAC  M.  GILLET. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.,  March,  1851. [4-2t*3 

Farm  For  Sale* 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm  which  comprises  84  aoreri 
60  of  which  Is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  2  acres  Or- 
chard, planted  with  choice  Fruit  Trees- Peach,  Apple,  Cherry, 
ke.  And  22  acres  of  Timber  Land,  9  acres  of  which  are  nearly 
cleared  and  easily  got  under  cultivation  this  Spring. 

The  Farm  is  situated  in  the  Township  of  Raisin.  County  of 
Lenawee,  State  of  Michigan,  being  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  11,  In  Township  No.  6.  south  of  Range  No. 
4.  east. 

There  Is  a  good  Log  House  with  a  new  frame  addition  and  cellar, 
added  theret « last  Summer,  with  every  eonvenievee  for  a  family 
wis'iing  a  healthy  and  pleasant  location.  ' 

The  Farm  buildings  comprise  a  large  Bam  vith  atabling  for  fear 
horS'ts  ;  a  large  Cattle  Shed  with  Cow  House.  New  Hog  Penn,  Com 
Cribs.  Asherios.  Poultry  House,  fice.,  Itc.,  with  a  good  Log  Work 
Saup.  '20  by  14  feet,  all  newly  Roofed  and  Shingled  last  Fall. 

In  th'!  Immediate  ncighborhocu  are  Churches  of  most  drnorai- 
oatlons,  and  good  Schools  ;  also  Christ  and  Saw  Mills ;  with  good 
roads  and  ea^iy  distances  from  Cash  Markets. 

This  Farm  is  to  be  sold  soiely  on  account  of  the  owner  having 
bad  a  hasty  rail  home  to  his  native  country,  and  to  a  Cash  Pur- 
cha'er,  without  delay,  may  be  bad  for  $1,700.  There  i»  neither 
%1ortgage.  or  any  incumbrance  thereon,  and  the  stock,  comprising 
every  article  nt  eeasary  for  working,  may  also  be  had  on  advanta- 
geous terms. 

Apply  personally,  or  post-paid,  to 

R.  HEICH, 
Raisin,  near  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
or  to  R.  W.  ViTiA:f,  Esq..  296  Broadway.  New   York,  or  of  B.  A. 
Mai«cmrstvii,  Esq  »0  1  ait  Seneca  street.  Buffalo. 

April,  1851.  [6-lt] 
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1000  Men   IVanted  to  Clreolate   tit*  foU«ywliig 
USEFUL   BOOKS    FOR   FARIHBRS 

And  ali  who  are  inleresled  m  Agriailiure,  HorlicuUuref  4*<^. 

C.    M.    ^AXTOXy 

AGRICULTURAL    BOOK    PUBLISHER, 
123  FtMon  ttrett,  (up  stairs)  New  York, 

TAKES  pleasum  in  announcing  to  the  Farmers.  Gardeners  and 
Horticuituris^^f  the  United  States,  that  be  ba<)  added  a 
large  number  of  Bgwt  to  his  list  of  Publications,  and  is  prepared 
to  ofTe  g'cat  i*n(/i«okfi«nfs,ro  TVavtUi''tg  ^'1?^?(U ;  and  here  let  It  be 
distinctly  understood  tliat,  as  we  d«  bt.i^  ifss  ou  the  Cash  Pukn,  it 
«  will  be  nof«ssary  for  persons  who  ^''p'/  for  an  agency  to  have  a 
capital  of  l^om  $25  to  $100  to  st(^  wit!  —and  with  such  an  as- 
sortment, adapted  to  the  actual  waBt»  ot  the  people,  no  person 
with  the  ri>{Iit  kind  of  energy,  can  fail  €o  make  good  wages.  In 
fact  it  is  if  rure  chance  for  Agents  to  make  morify  Address,  post- 
paid, C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 
No.  123  Fulton  street,  (up  stairs)  New  Vork. 


mAmenetn  Farm.  Bcok ;  or  CompetiAk.of  Amencan  Agriculture. 
Containing  a  concise  and  plainly  written  li'.xposition  of  Duties 
pertaining  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  J^^rth,  the  Management  of 
the  Farm.  &e..  Iio  ,  on  practical  scientific  principles.  By  R.  L. 
Alxrr.     Price,  in  cloth,  $1  ;  mail  ed.,  paper  cover,  75  cts. 

T\-falise  on  Domestic  ^nimah^  (Illustrated)  Being  a  history  and 
description  of  the  liorse.  Mule,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine.  Poultry,  and 
Farm  Dogs,  with  Directions  for  their  Management.  Breeding. 
Crossing.  Rearing,  Feeding;  also.  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  tiie  Dairy.  Dy  R.  L.  AixEiv.  Price,  cloth,  75  bts. ;  nuiil 
«d.,  paper  cover,  50  eta. 

mSmeriean  Pou'try  Yatd  Comprising  the  Oilgin,  History,  and 
Description  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with 
Directions  for  their  Breeding.  Crossing,  Rearing.  Fattening.  &e. 
By  D.  «r.  BmowritE  and  Samukl  Allkn.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.    Price,  doth,  $1 ;  mail  ed.,  paper,  75  cts. 

•American  Bird  Fancier  ;  considered  with  reference  to  the  Br«ed- 
ing.  Rearing,  Feeding,  Management,  and  Peculiarities  ot  Cage 
and  Uou.Ye  Birdi  By  D.  J.  Baowrts.  Jllostrated  with  Engra- 
vings.   Price,  cloth  i^lt,  50  cts.;  cheap  ed.,  paper.  25  ots.^ 

Beesy  Pigeoftt,  Rabbits^  and  the  Canaty  Bird,  familiarly  described  ; 
their  Habits.  &e.    By  Pktkr  Boiwelu     1  vol.  12  mo.     In  Frets. 

Simthem  JigrietUture ;  being  Prize  Essays  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Corn,  Hem  s  Tobacco,  Wheat.  &e.,  and  the  be!>t  mode  of  Reno- 
vating the  Soil.  By  Adam  Beattv.  Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper, 
75  cts. 

Sheep—thHr  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseases ;  with 
IlluKtratlons.  and  an  Appendix  of  valuable  Tables,,  ho.  By  Haif- 
ar  L.  CAvrriEUD.    Price,  cloth.  ^1  ;  paper.  75  cts. 

CoaipUta  Farmerjmd  Rural  Economist.    By  Thomas  O.  Fbssch- 

DKlf. 

Jlmei-ican  Gardener.  Contaicing  Practical  Directions  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Fruits  an  1  V>g<^tabtes.  Landscape  and  Ornamental  Gar- 
dening, ho.,  &c  By  Thomas  G.  F»:9SErfDBi«.  The  two  works 
bound  tog(»tber,  making  about  700  pages.  Crioe.  cloth,  fl.25  ; 
mail  ed.,  ^1. 

Ti'Mtiss  on /Ac  6rqM  Ktae,  with  Illustrations.  I.F^Allk:?.  Price, 
cloth.  $1.12>{cttf.;  paper,  $1 

Prise  Essays  on  U  tmres,  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Afas- 
8achnM<tts  Society  Ibr  Promotiiif  Agrioulture.  By  S.  L.  Dama. 
Price  23  cts. 


T^rsattcsim  the  Cultivation  of  the  Orape  Vinson  Open  fVqlls,  with 
a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved  Method  of  Planting  and 
Managing  the  Roots  of  Grape  Vines.  By  CLEHKin-  Hoark.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  the  Gal< 
tnre  of  the  Grape  Vino  in  the  United  States.    Price,  doth,  50  cts. 

J>aper  87  cts. 
ementt  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Oeology.    By  Jajccs  F. 
W.  JoMNSTon.    Price,  cloth.  50  cts.j   paper,  40  cts. 

Lectures  on  the  JippUcations  of  Chemistry  and  Ooologj  to  JigrieuX 
ture.    ByJAMKs  F.  W.  JoH.'vsTON.    New  edition,  with  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  Snggestions  for  Experiments  in  Practical  Agri- 
culture.   Price,  cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper  cover,  for  mail,  $1. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Relations  which  Science  hears  to  Practical 
JJ^riculiure,  delivered  before  the  N.  V  State  Agricuituxsl  Soci- 
ety. By  Jas.  V  W.  Johnston.  With  Notes  by  an  American 
Farmer.     Price,  cloth,  7u  cts.;  mail  ed.,  paper,  50  cts, 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener.  Containing  plain  and  accurate  De- 
scriptions of  all  the  Different  Speed's  and  Varieties  of  Culinary 
Vegetables,  with  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them  la  the  Gar- 
den, or  under  Glasf,  &c.;  with  twenty-five  Kngravin^.  By 
Robert  B  ax  ST.     Fricue,  dot^,  75cts.;  paper,  60  cts. 

jAmericon  Bee  Keept.rs^  Manual.  Being  a  I^«ctical  Treatise  on 
the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey  Bee.  By  T. 
B.  MiKEB.    Price,  cloth,  %1 ;  paper,  76  cts. 

Sh^ep  Husbandry.  '  Comprising  a  Treatise  on  the  Aedimstion  Lf 
Sheep  In  the  Southern  States.  Also,  a  Complete  Manual  on 
Breeding,  Summer  and  Winter  Management,  and  of  tha  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases,  with  soventy-flve  Illustrations.  By  Hcitar  8. 
Randall.     Price,  cloth.  91,25  ;  paper,  for  mail,  $1. 

Boole  of  (he  Farm.  Detailing  the  labors  of  the  Fanner,  Steward, 
Plowman.  Hedger,  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Woirker.  and 
Dairy  Maid.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Bj  HKiiav'STB* 
VHRNs.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  ^otes,  Kunarka  kn^ 
By  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Forming  two  volomeB  octavo,  of  ovar 
one  thousand  pages.    Price  $4. 

Chemistry  made  easy  for  Farmers.    By  J.  Topram.    Price  25  cts. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Containing  Directions  for  the  Propa- 
gation and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard  and 
Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  For- 
eign varieties.  Illuf>trated  with  three  hundred  accurata  Fig- 
ures.   By  J.  A.  Thomas.    Price,  oloth,  $1 ;  paper.  75  eta. 

The  American  Archi'ect.  The  cheapest  Agrioaitnral  work  evtr 
pulished  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters  and  others  design- 
ing to  build  would  find  this  publication  to  be  a  valuable  aid. 
Country  builders,  especially,  would  derive  substantial  assistance 
from  the  Details  and  fully-patronised  Speciflcatious.  It  con- 
sists of  Original  Designs  of  Country  Dwellings.  Each  number 
contains  a  Perspective  View,  two  Elevations,  two  Plans,  a  Plate 
of  Details,  and  fully  described  Carpenter's  and  Mason's  Speeifl- 
cation.  Now  complete,  in  24  Numbers,  at  25  cts.  each,  or  i^  for 
the  24  Numbers.  ^6  bound  in  2  vds. 

Domestic  Mtdieine;  or,  Poor  Man's  Friend  In  the  Hours  of  AIIUo- 
tiou.  Pain,  anff  Sickness.  Br  J.  C.  Gun.<«.  It  con uins  800  pa- 
ges octavo,  at  ilie  low  price  of  $3. 

Yontutand  Harhn's  Great  Work  on  Ca'tla.  Being  a  Treatise  oa 
their  firedd.'c  Management,  and  Diseases.  Comprising  a  fall 
History  of  the  various  Races,  their  Origin.  Breeding,  and  Mer- 
its ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk  ;  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  their  Diseases.  The  whole  fonning  a  Complete  Guide 
for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur,  and  the  Veterinary  8urg«*on. 
With  one  hundre  i  Elegant  Illustrations.  Edited  by  AMuaotR 
STKrc-  s,  Esq.     Price  $1,50. 

~N£tV     SfiKD    S'rOR£:    AND    AGK1C1JLTURAX« 

IVAUfiHOUSE. 

No.  68  State  street,  first  door  south  cf  Wells  &  Co  's  Express  Office, 
Arnold's  Block.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

THE  subscribers,  under  the  name  of  Briggs  &  Brother,  are  now 
opening  a  new  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  lo- 
cated as  ai>ove.  which  will  be  known  as  the 

MONROE  SEED  STORE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WARBOOUSBy 

where  will  be  kept  a  full  assortment  of  American  and  Imported 
Field,  Garden,  and  Flower  See  J»,  and  the  most  approved  Agricul- 
tural Implements  and  Machines.  Those  wanting  any  thuig  la 
our  line  are  requested  to  call.  We  will  make  it  an  otgect  fbr  such 
to  do  so,  CHAS.  W.  BUIGGS, 

of  the  late  firm  of  Rapa\}e  k  Briggs. 
Rochester.  May,  1851.  iOH^  T.  BRiGOS. 
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K-muKiSB,"  tk^i  Mr,  PcasT, "  han  been  used 
n  Engluid  ainca  the  great  rsbellion,  ui  liord  Brat- 
.oooEsbushown,  and  it  received  a  new  impetUBfrom 
the  late  Mr.  Bmttb,  who  coupled  it  with  aubaoLl 
plowing."  By  private  enterpriae,  about  600,000  acres 
in  the  ereat  Level  ot  the  Fena  have  been  drained, 
although  below  high-water  mark.  The  water  ie 
tvboUf  pumped  out  bj  steam  power  and  windmills. 
To  avoid  tbU  ez pease  and  obtain  a  natural  fall  of 
1 1  feet  in  30  milea,  the  Fen  men  have  juat  paid  £1G0,- 
000  (9750,000)  and  "  have  agreed  to  contiibute  £60,- 
000  man  towtrda  new  works  in  the  Wash,"  merely 
for  tbe  benefit  which  will  arise  to  their  draionge. 

Portonately  there  ia  much  leas  occasion  to  drain 
land  in  this  country  than  in  England,  hut  even  here, 
tbe  oecesiity  really  exists  in  millions  of  acrer.  Tilos 
which  fonnerly  cost  90i.  per  1000  feet,  f.  e.  60».  for 
tile  and  30i.  for  soles,  can  now  be  nholly  dispenseit 
with,  and  pipe  of  1^  inch  aperture  a uhstituted,  which 
coata  but  tme-tixth  ot  the  money,  or  ISi.  per  1000 
feet.  A  kiln  for  burning  tile  or  pipe,  on  the  cheapest 
plan,  coria  but  £0,  or  93^.  It  has  been  tried  by  Mr. 
HonaBlf  the  invontor,  aix  years,  aod  answers  every 

Krpoae.  IneatimatiDg  the  expense  of  draining,  Mr. 
uaxsa  remarks  :  "  The  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
too  syateraatlc  in  draining,  eflpecially  when  the  work 
ia  begun  upon  a  grand  scale.  The  aource  of  econo- 
my now  must  be  in  the  maxim,  that  one  draitt  weil 
Itad  to  ndl  tSt  cireuirutanee$,  tftil  often  *ave  a  dozen 
bg  rule."  There  ia  great  force  in  the  above  obaer- 
vatioD,  for  many  fields  require  but  one,  two,  or  three 
well-laid  drains  in  the  proper  places,  instead  of  cov- 
ering tbe  whole  are«  with  one  in  2fi  or  30  feet.  Ex- 
perience hka  taught  thia  Importaot  lesson  in  Englani), 
that  a  soil  may  Se  over-drained.  It  ia  about  equally 
injurioOB  to  crops  to  have  too  little  or  too  much  wa- 
ter in  the  earth  where  they  grow.  A  good  practical 
farmer  is  seldom  at  a  lose  to  decide  whether  any  pari 
of  arable  meadow  or  pasture  land  is  too  wet  for  the 
productioD  of  wheat  and  clover.  If  the  ground  is  too 
■Doist  for  tbeae  erope  to  do  well,  timothy  and  most 
ether  Bngliab  grastai  will  not  yield  sweet  and  nutri- 
tiouafood. 

Uuch  haa  been  written  on  the  anbject  of  the 
depth  of  drains  ;  some  contend  that  four  feet  is  shal- 
low enoi^h  under  any  circumstances,  while  otliera 
•re  content  with  drains  only  30  or  36  inches  below 
the  Boriace.  Few  fanners  have  gone  below  three 
feet  in  making  drain*  in  the  United  fitalea,  and  this' 


depth  seems  to  answer  every  aaeful  purpose.  Horse 
power  is  often  applied  to  the  excavation  of  ditches 
preparatory  to  putting  down  either  tile  or  pipe.  The 
latter  is  so  much  cheaper,  and  withal  less  liable  to 
get  stopped  up,  that  pipes,  and  collars  at  the  joints, 
are  taking  the  preference  and  seem  likely  to  drive 
horseshoe  tile  out  of  use.  The  collara  are  intended 
simply  li  protect  the  Joints  of  the  clay  pipe,  and  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pipe  which  they  surround, 
BO  that  water  can  run  in  freely  at  each  joint  to  Gil 
the  conduit.  Before  the  earth  Is  thrown  in  u'pon 
either  pijie  or  tile,  straw,  or  inverted  turf,  is  spread 
over  it  to  keep  the  soil  from  settling  compactly  around 
the  apertures  into  the  pipe  or  tile.  Some  use  honi». 
shoe  tile  without  a  sole  or  bed-piece,  but  the  pressure 
of  tbe  earth  from  the  superincumbent  weight  la  apt 
to  force  up  tbe  clay  into  the  concave  tile,  and  com- 
pletely stop  the  drain.  The  deeper  the  drain,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  this  result.  ' 

John  DRi.*f-ip.LD,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society,  h«a  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  import  a  Tile-Making  Machine  into 
this  country,  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  an- 
swered every  expectation  and  served  as  a  model  for 
the  manufacture  of  many  others,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  American  skill  has  been  able  to  snggeat. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  per  rod  of  making  a  ditch, 
buying  and  putting  down  either  tile  or  pipe,  in  the 
best  manner,  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  ei- 
presB  our  opinion.  Some  gentleman  in  Seneca,  Cay- 
uga, or  any  other  county,  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  operations  named,  will  oblige  us  by  communica- 
ting the  reaulta  of  the  same  for  tbe  Farmer. 

LiHBinD,  as  well  as  draining,  has  been  more  prac- 
ticed la  England  and  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
country.  Without  some  lime  in  a  aoil,  no  crop  can 
grow  ;  and  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
few  dist.-icts  in  the  United  States  where  there  ia  as 
much  calcareous  matter  in  tbo  earth  aa  la  desirable. 
There  is,  however,  an  essential  diflbrence  in  the  ac- 
tion of  liue  limestone  naturally  in  the  soil,  and  caustic, 
recently  burnt  lime  ap^^ied  by  the  band  of  man.  The 
latter  acts  powerfully  on  all  orgaDtsed  substances 
and  organic  acids,  and  thereby  sweetens  sour  soils. 
It  also  more  readily  decomposes  salts  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  otiier  minerelS)  and  forms  bone  earth,  or  pbos' 
phate  of  lime,  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  liroe,  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  other  valuable  fertilizers.  We  were 
ou  the  beautiful  farm  of  Mr.  PA-rrauon,  near  Balti- 
more^ not  long  since,  which  has  beendressed  with 
limeotanexpenseof  sonie940,000.    Mr.  P.  inform- 
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ed  us  that  he  applied  qaick  lime  at  the  rate  of  200  bu 

Gacre  ;  there  are  some  1400  acres  in  the  farm.  The 
e  was  hanled  several  miles,  and  the  experience  of 
many  years  has  proved  the  operation  to  be  a  profit- 
able investment.  The  land  was  badly  exhausted  in 
ti>W;co  culture,  before  the  revolution.  It  now  pro- 
dBC98  excellent  clover  and  wheat.  We  have  visited 
the  plantation  of  Gov.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina, 
on  which  have  been  spread  over  300,000  bushels  of 
uuburnt  marl,  composed  of  marine  shells,  more  or  less 
finely  comminuted.  In  this  case,  the  result  has  been 
eqaally  satisfactory.  Gov.  H.  applies  about  200  bu. 
per  acre.  More  lime  is  used  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  than  in 
sny  other  part  of  the  Union.  Its  high  price,  and  the 
equal  lack  of  other  elements  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  cultivated  plants,  diminish  the  consumption  of  cal- 
careous manure.  Where  the  cost  of  the  article  is  a 
serious  impediment)  much  leas  should  be  applied  to 
an  acre  ;  even  ^^e  bushels  will  pay  well  in  addition 
to  other  ingredients.  The  ten  Uiousand  miles  of 
railway  now  completed,  must  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  lime  in  many  States,  and  we  hope  that  all 
farmers  will  give  this  mineral  a  fair  trial.  Land  that 
abounds  in  organic  matter  or  mould,  requires  more 
lime  than  a  soil  which  possesses  very  little.  Wet 
pieces  of  ground  which  have  recently  been  drained, 
are  peculiariy  benefitted  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  caus- 
tic lime,  which  may  either  be  harrowed  or  plowed  in, 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  favor.  Moderate 
doses,  and  often  repeated,  is  a  better  practice  than 
large  ones  at  distant  intervals. 

Recent  discoveries  by  Prof.  Wat,  and  others  in 
England,  go  to  prove  the  necessity  of  lime  in  the  soil 
not  merely  as  an  element  of  nutritioh  to  be  taken  in- 
to the  circulation  of  plants,  but  as  an  ingredient 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  most  favorable  action 
of  manwre  of  every  kind  that  yields  ammonia.  By 
dbeom posing  salts  of  lime,  such  as  the  carbonate,  sul- 
phate and  chloride,  in  the  earthy  ammonia  is  arrested 
tad  retained  to  feed  and  nourish  vegetation.  Stable 
manure  operates  much  better  on  land  that  contains 
from  one  to  three  per  cent  of  Jimcy  than  on  that  which 
contains  only  one-tenth  of  the  proportions  named. 
Every  observing  farmer  knows  that  any  given  quan- 
tity of  manure  does  produce  equal  results  on  all  fields. 
Hence  the  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether 
a  man  will  make  most  money  to  apply  his  manure  on 
his  best  or  on  his  poorest  land.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  gain  from  the  manure  will  be  greater  on  good 
than  on  poor  soils.  Large  experience,  in  countries 
where  arable  laud  is  less  abundant  than  in  this,  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  limeing  poor  fields  and  thor- 
oughly incorporating  the  alkaline  mineral  with  the 
earth,  before  applying  manure.  If  the  dead  clay  con- 
tains any  alum,  lime  will  convert  its  sulphuric  acid 
laU)  gyp;>um  ;  if  It  contains  copperas,  gypsum  will 
also  be  formed.  If  it  possesses  any  phosphate  of 
alumina,  or  iron,  as  poor  soils  often  do,  then  lime 
forms  bone-earth  by  combining  with  the  phosphoric 
acid.  Suppose  the  earth  be  nearly  pure  sand,  alum- 
ina, (clay,;  and  iron — the  commonest  sort  of  poor 
land — and  lacks  vegetable  matter,  and  all  fertilizing 
acids  and  alkalies^  even  then  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
lime,  not  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  alone  suffice 
to  renovate  sterile  earth,  but  to  prepare  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  organic  manures.  Lime  is  truly  one  of 
the  staples  of  fertility,  and  those  that  can  readily 
command  it  should  see  that  all  their  pastures,  mea- 
dows atid  tilled  fields  do  Dot  lack  calcareous  matter. 


THE    EOOSOICIOAL   0SB8    OF   PBAT. 


Thb  Journal  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  last  quarter,  contains  an  exceedingly  instruc- 
tive paper  from  Dr.  ANDsasopi,  Chemist  to  the  Soci- 
ety,  on  the   "Economical   Uses  of  Peat."      The 
researches  of  Dr.  A.  were  directed  to  tho  object  of 
determining,  by  careful  experiments,  the  actual  and 
relative  powew  of  dried  peat  and  peat  charcoal  to  ab- 
sorb and  retain  ammonia,  and  other  gaseous  bodies, 
which  escape  from  nightsoil,   stable  manure,  and 
other  putrescent  subsUnces.    His  Report  fills  fifteen 
pages  in  the  Journal  named,  and  it  ought  to  be  repro- 
duced in  this  country.     We  can  find  room  only  for 
the  results  obtained,  with  little  of  the  details  of  the 
processes  and  experiments.     We  will  state,  however, 
that  peat,  for  making  coal,  is  cut  into  pieces  equal  to 
the  half  of  a  cubic  foot  and  placed  on  trays  or  baskets 
of  wicker-work,  one  above  another,  to  dry.  'It  is  then 
carried  to  the  building  in  which  the  burning  takes 
place,  where  it  is  arranged  over  furnaces  and  still  far- 
ther dried  six  or  eight  £iys.    The  furnaces  in  which 
it  is  carbonized  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  pyra- 
midal boxes  of  sheet  iron  of  variable  length,  and 
about  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  gradually  tapering 
to  about  a  foot  at  the  top  where  there  is  a  sort  of  vent- 
hole.    These  pyramidal  furnaces  are  open  at  the 
bottom  and  stand  in  trays  also  of  sheet-iron.     They 
are  filled  by  tilting  them  on  their  sides,  when  the  diy 
peat  is  carefully  packed  in,  and  retained  in  by  bars 
which  pass  across  the  bottom ;  and  after  being  fired 
they  are  i;etumed  into  an  upright  position.     The 
combustion  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  flame  ceases, 
which  generally  requires  from  five  to  six   hours. 
Water  is  then  let  into  the  tray  so  as  to  exclude  all 
air  from  the  furnace,  and  thus  extinguish  the  remain- 
ing charcoal.     The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  apparatus  and  must  be  efibctual.     The  water 
in  the  tray  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  reach  the 
peat,  or  coal  in  the  furnace.     When  it  is  cooled  down 
sufficiently,  the  coal  is  removed  and  put  through  large 
sieves,  the  larger  pieces  being  employed  as  fuel  and 
the  fine  powder  as  a  deodorizer.     In  Irelanc^  the  coat 
of  production  appears  to  be  as  follows ; 

Draining  the  bog  and  cutting  the  turf  to  produce 
a  ion  of  dried  peat 0 

Pecking  on  the  tnys  end  wagons,  and  oonTeyanos 
to  the  furnace-house, 0 

Wear  and  tear,  4(c, 0 


1    6 


3 
0 


0 
€ 


£0    4    0 

It  requires  four  tons  of  peat  to  make  one  ton  of 
coal. 

£  #.  i 

Pour  tone  of  peat,  at  4t., 0  Iti  Q 

Labor,  and  expense  of  burning, 0    4  6 

Grinding  and  siAing, 0    2  6 

£13    0 

By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  a  ton  of 
peat  coal  costs  nearly  six  times  more  than  a  ton  of 
air  dried  peat. 

We  must  now  pass  over  much  that  is  valuable  to 
reach  the  comparative  power  of  dry  peat  and  peat 
coal  to  absorb  ammonia. 

**  Bixperimeni  1.  A  glass  tube  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  had  a  piece  of  oloth  tied  over  its  lower 
end,  and  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  about  twelve  inches 
with  Irish  peat  charcoal  and  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
containing  3.43  grains  to  the  cubic  inch,  poured  into 
it.    The  first  drop  of  fluid  that  passed  through  it  was 
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as  distinctly  alkaline  as  the  original  fluid,  indicating 
that  no  rapidi  or  abn^dant  aosorption  had  taken 
place." 

In  the  second  experiment^  putrid  urine,  which  had  a 
distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  was  used,  and  the  first  drop 
was  distinctly  alkaline.  The  liquid,  however,  lost 
both  its  smell  and  color  in  passing  through  the  coal. 

In  the  third  experiment,  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
monia, in  solution,  was  poured  over  1000  grains  of 
charcoal  and  carefully  stirred  in.  The  smell  of  am- 
monhi  did  not  disappear^  even  after  it  had  been  cov- 
ered «p  some  time,  and  a  test  paper  suspended  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  was  strongly  affected.  An 
additional  quantity  of  ammonia  was  added,  until,  in 
all,  1.7  cubic  inches  had  been  used.  This  quantity 
of  the  solution  contained  4.1 1  grains  of  ammonia,  and 
it  was  consequently  obvious  that  peat  charcoal  can- 
not absorb  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  ammonia — 4 
parts  in  1000. 

Without  pursuing  these  experiments  farther  at  this 
time,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  contradict  and  seem 
to  overthrow  all  previously  conceived  notions  of  the 
relations  that  subfiiet  between  ammonia  and  charcoal ; 
but  if  these  notions  are  really  erroneous,  the  sooner 
they  are  overthrown  the  better.  The  truth  is  what 
is  wanted — ^not  error,  however  plausible. 

1000  grains  of  surface  peat— not  charred,  but  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  212^ — took  up  8.3  cubic  inches 
of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  equal  to  20.0S  grains  of  the 
alkali,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  peat.  1000  grains  of  peat, 
dried  to  the  same  degree^  taken  4\  feet  belew  the  sur- 
face, t6ok  up  21.78  grains  of  ammonia,  or  over  2  per 
cent.  These  experiments  prove  that  thoroughly 
dried  peat  imbibes  some  eight  times  more  ammonia 
than  the  too  open  peat  charcoal.  Heacc,  dried  peat 
is  one  of  the  biest  substances  known  to  mix  with  ma- 
nure of  all  kinds,  aad  for  bedding  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  to  absorb  their  urine. 

J)t»  a.  experimented  to  determine  the  rehitive  power 
of  *'a  good  wheat  soil"  and  dry  peat  to  absorb  and 
retain  ammonia.  The  soil  was  found  to  contain  0. 1 86 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  (the  fertilizing  base  of  ammo- 
nia^ and  only  0.203  per  cent  when  fully  saturated  ; 
indicatinfr  the  absorption  of  only  0.017  per  cent  un- 
der the  circumstances.  As  peat  absorbs  about  2  per 
cent,  the  difference  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  readers  of  the  Farmer  in  1846  and  1848,  will 
remember  our  urging  the  importance  of  digging  and 
drying  swamp  muck  for  bedding  for  domestic  animals 
and  to  absorb  all  liquid  and  semi-fluid  manure. 
When  applied  alanef  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
McVbah^  and  others  in  Wheatland,  did  not  indicate 
eo  high  a  value  in  muck  or  peat  as  Prof.  Norton 
aoggests  in  his  excellent  letter  in  our  last. 


"^^^/^^^^^^^^^PV- 


PASLOta  AND  BURHINa. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  St&indrop  Fanner's  Club, 
Mr.  Hbavisivb  said  that  he  would  "  break  up  all  the 
old,  tough,  matted  pasture  land,  and  secure  the  im- 
provement of  its  herbage^  if  subsequently  it  should  be 
laid  away  [seeded  again] ;  but  he  would  pare  amd 
hmm,  amd  not  j^toio  m  ike  sod.  He  had  tried  both 
plans^  and  if  he  might  judge  from  the  crops,  he  had 
100  lbs.,  in  one  case,  by  a£>pting  the  plan  of  paring 
aad  burning  instead  of  plowing  in  the  turf. 

This  quite  common  practice  in  EIngland,  of  paring 
off  a  part  of  the  turf  in  old  pastures  and  meadows^ 
dryinf^  and  buraing  it,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to 
in  this  country.    The  advantages  of  the  operation 


may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :— TTie  soil  in  such  cases, 
contains  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  and,  usually, 
an  excess  of  acids  which  need  to  be  neutralized.  By 
paring  or  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  turf,  and  drying 
and  burning  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes  is 
produced,  which,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  cor- 
rects any  acidity  that  the  organic  matter  below  may 
exhibit  when  turned  up  by  the  plow,  and  decomposed 
preparatory  to  seed  with  wheat  or  other  grain. 
Lands  of  this  character  are  apt  to  be  too  wet  for  the 
production  of  the  most  nutritious  grass  and  heavy 
crops  of  wheat.  Draining,  in  such  cases,  should  pre- 
cede tillage.  In  England  and  Scotland,  little  beside 
burnt  clay  pipe  or  tile  is  used  to  remove  any  excess 
of  water  from  the  subsoil.  lAud  treated  in  the  way 
indicated,  has,  when  re-seeded  for  pasture  or  meadow, 
produced  three  times  more  grass  and  hay  than  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Bbll  said,  (at  the  meeting  above  referred  to) 
<<  Farmers  do  not  want  an  herbage  which  stock 
would  eat  rather  than  starve,  that  will  not  pay  ;  they 
want  an  herbage  which  stock  relish,  and  which  fat- 
ten them  and  add  to  their  weight."  Grass  that  grows 
on  wet  ground,  is  always  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  B.  said  **  thers  was  another  kind  of  kind  which 
he  would  plow  out,  land  with  a  thin  soil  and  a  wet 
bottom.  He  would  begin  by  draining  such  land 
thoroughly  ;  plow  it,  it  needs  no  paring  ;  tske  a  crop 
of  oat9,  give  it  a  covering  of  lime ;  fallow  it  again, 
sow  in  wheat,  and  afterwards  lay  it  away  in  grass.** 

We  regard  the  above  as  excellent  advice.  In  this 
connection  it  is  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  Mr. 
Harrison  said  that  '^hehad  great  experience  in 
plowing  out  land,  and  he  had  always  observed  his 
crop  weaker  where  he  had  pared  and  burnt  than 
where  he  had  plowed  in  the  turf.  " 

The  condition  of  soils  is  so  unlike,  even  where 
externally  they  resemble  each  other  most  perfectly, 
that  one  man's  experience  flatly  contradicts  the  ex- 
perience of  another. 


8.    7r.*S   NOTES    FOB    THB   MOlffTK. 


Potato  Rot. — ^Doct.  Lbb,  in  the  last  Farmer,  says 
that  to  his  mind,  **  There  is  no  more  mystery  about 
the  potato  rot,  than  there  is  about  an  unripe  frost-bit- 
ten pumpkin."  It  is  humiliating  to  me  to  be  obliged 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  a  man  from  whom  I 
have  already  learned  so  much ;  and  the  simple  fact 
that  he  is  at  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease, with  most  other  practical  and  scientific  men, 
would  hardly  suffice  to  shake  my  faith  in  his  posi- 
tion, did  not  the  sober  lessons  of  both  experiment  and 
experience  prove  that  he  must  be  in  error.  If,  as  he^ 
asserts,  the  rot  is  owing  to  the  constitutional  strength 
of  the  plant  being  impaired  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil — bad  treatment — why  is  it  that  the  malady  has 
been  so  universally  prevalent,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  on  highly  manured  land 
and  on  poor  land,  in  the  new  states^  on  new  lands, 
and  on  the  worn  land  ?  Because  tiie  patato  seed  ta- 
ken from  our  diseased  region  to  the  alkaline,  volcanic 
soil  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  has  there  produced 
sound  tubers,  the  Doctor  infers  that  on  any  soil  in 
like  condition,  sound  potatoes  may  be  grown.  But 
facts  show  that  salt,  plaster,  unleached  ashes,  and  the 
most  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  animal  manures, 
with  the  beat  of  tillage,have  failed  to  arrest  tlie  disease. 
On  Flickinger  fum,  in  Favette,  potatoes  were  plan- 
ted last  year  on  a  ridge  of  pebbly  clay  loam,  which 
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had  just  been  cleared  of  its  heavy  maple,  basSf  and 
whitewood  trees,  a  heavy  coat  of  virgin  mould  was 
plowed  in,  thtf  potatoes  planted  had  b^n  grown  on  a 
sandy  soil  and  were  free  from  rot ;  stlU  the  vines 
died  very  early,  and  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  lost. 
On  the  best  clay  loams  in  Fayette,  on  old  sward  with 
manure  plowed  in,  every  crop  of  potatoes  has  been 
almost  an  entire  failure — no  matter  how  rich  the  soil 
or  how  careful  the  cultivation.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  potato  plants  on  the  poor,  sandy  plains  in 
Waterloo  and  Junius,  have  been  very  little  affected 
by  the  rot,  although  the  yield  is  small.  Near  this 
village,  on  six  acres  of  light,  sandy  loam,  never  be- 
fore planted  with  potatoes,  potatoes  were  planted  last 
year  by  Jos.  Wriqht.  He  manured  with  well  rotted 
manure,  ashes,  plaster,  salt,  &&c.,  and  bad  a  great 
yield  of  large  potatoes,  but  one-third  the  crop  rotted, 
leaving  about  250  bu.  of  sound  potatoes  to  the  acre — a 
sufficient  proof,  and  so  far  in  favor  of  Doct.  Lbb*8 
theory,  that  good  manuring  and  culture  will  do  much 
towards  overcoming  the  disease,  on  a  dry  sandy  soil. 
Our  Country. — Napolbost  once  said  that  these 
United  States  exhibited  the  simple  manners  of  early 
Rome,  with  the  luxury  of  Rome  in  its  decline.  At 
no  period  of  our  history,  has  this  remark  applied  with 
such  truth  as  at  present.  If  it  is  astoanaing  to  see 
the  rapid  strides  that  luxury  has  made  in  our  great 
commercial  metropolis,  even  witiiin  the  last  brief 
year  ;  it  is  not  less  remarkable  to  note  how  very  fast 
it  is  creeping  into  the  interior.  How  often  have 
I  heard  a  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  the  annoying  distur- 
bances of  his  present  social  position^  sigh  for  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  his  early  log-house  life.  The 
day  was  when  the  household  imported  luxuries  of  the 
farm  were  purchased  by  the  gute  vrow,  with  the 
avails  of  her  industry — the  tow  cloth,  the  home  made 
flannel,  woolen  socks,  dried  fruit,  (which  included 
peaches,  plums,  and  apples,)  the  ikurmjigs  and  the 
eggs.  The  prudent  farmer  who  "  owed  on  his  land,^^ 
had  then  a  good  excuse  for  appropriating  all  the 
avails  of  his  corn  and  his  cattle  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  mortgage  on  his  farm  ;  and  his  wife,  with  praise- 
worthy self  denial,  sets  herself  to  work  to  earn  lier 
own  pin  money.  But,  as  the  French  say,  all  that  is 
changed  now.  The  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom, 
once  the  never- failing,  and  I  may  say  precious,  appen- 
dages of  the  farm  house,  the  badges  of  its  industry, 
its  simplicity,  and  true  jeconomy,  more  common  forty 
years  ago  than  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  are  now  con- 
signed to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  !  The  farm  is 
now  paid  for,  and  the  lord  of  the  soil  can  no  longer 
plead  exemption  from  domestic  taxation.  The  wheat, 
the  Indian  corn,  and  the  pork,  are  now  fairly  assessed 
by  the  wife,  the  sons,  and  the  daughters,  that  they 
may  adorn  themselves  and  the  house,  to  the  delight 
of  their  own  eyes  and  to  the  critical'  approval  of  the 
eyes  of  others.  *Tis  true  that  with  commendable 
industry  the  fruit  is  still  cut  up  and  dried,  and  the 
churnings  are  as  large  as  ever;  but  in  the  round  sum 
now  required  for  family  expenses,  these  things  are 
like  the  drop  in  the  bucket.  But  the  salvo  is  that 
industry  does  not  flag ;  the  time  that  was  spent  at 
the  wheel  and  the  loom,  is  required  in  the  now  mul- 
tipled  duties  of  the  menage  and  the  increased  claims 
incidental  to  fashionable  civilization.  Still  no  other 
class  of  our  people  are  so  little  liable  to  exceed  their 
income, ' as  the  farmers.  Their  self-denial,  if  not  per- 
fect, is  always  respectable.  While  our  manufactu- 
rers besiege  Congress  yearly,  clamoring  for  a  bounty 
on  their  products,  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  tarid^ 


to  enable  them  to  flourish  and  live  comme  il  Jaut, 
the  farmer  sees  fine  Mestizo  wool  imported  into  the 
country,  under  a  nominal  duty,  without  a  murmur  ; 
the  idea  of  living  on  any  other  industry  than  his  own, 
perhaps  never  entered  his  head.  His  phystcal  train- 
ing, his  industry,  his  economy  and  self-denial,  over- 
comes all  competition,  and  be  is  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
a  self-sustained  manhood  that  is  truly  respectable. 

Nbwspapbr  Imflubncb. — It  is  said  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  of  a  reflecting  age  and  sound 
mind,  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  journalism 
every  twenty-four  hours.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  only  so  far  as  relates  to  agri- 
cultural paperc^  talk  with  a  soi  disktnt  farmer  who 
reads  nothing,  and  he  will  speak  of  many  improve- 
ments in  manuring  and  tillage  that  he  has  orallj 
learned  from  his  reading  neighbor ;  but  only  compli- 
ment him  with  being  under  the  influence  of  botA 
farmingf  and  he  will  deny  the  charge  as  though  it 
reflected  on  his  manhood  ;  he  is  like  the  infidel  who 
denies  Christianity,  while  he  is  ashamed  to  be  found 
acting  out  of  the  pale  of  the  christian  morality.  Far 
more  excusable  is  pedantry  in  the  reading  man,  than 
the  senseless  pride  of  trath-hating,  marvel-loving  ig-- 
norance. 

Potatoes  aoain. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I 
have  seen  Josbpr  Waieirr.  He  said  that  about  one- 
tliird  of  his  crop  rotted :  that  the  other  two-thirds 
averaged  considerably  more  than  250  bu.  to  the  acre, 
large  sound  potatoes.  Twenty-five  two  horse  lo  ada 
of  soap  boiler^s  ashes  were  applied  to  the  acre,  with 
as  manv  more  loads  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  He 
is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  ashea  alone  saved 
the  crop,  as  where  the  most  ashes  were  found  in  the 
hill,  the  potatoes  were  the  largest  and  best.  Me  sold 
bis  Mercers  for  ^ve  shillings  a  bushel,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  his  crop  to  a  shipper,  this  spring,  at  four  and 
sixpence  a  bushel. 

TiLB  MAcmifB. — ^In  this  number  of  the  Farmer 
will  be  found  an  advertisement  from  V^aterloo^  of  the 
improved  Tile  Machine.  Such  is  the  demand  for 
draining  pipe  and  tile,  this  spring,  at  Whartbnbt's 
Pottery  there,  that  his  large  stock  of  ready  baked  tile 
is  already  exhausted.  The  price  averages  about  one 
shilling  or  thirteen  cents  the  rod. 

In  the  last  Farmer  a  writer  who  sports  the  cogno- 
men of  <*Anti  Humbug,*'  seems  yet  to  lack  that 
equanimity  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  without 
which  the  critic  himself  is  little  better  than  a  prag- 
matical <<  humbug."  That  article  of  Josbph  Harris, 
which  he  so  opprobriously  assails,  has  been  pronoun- 
ced, by  some  of  our  best  wheat  growers,  (and  there 
are  none  better  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,)  to  be 
the  •best  communication  from  a  scientific  practical 
farmer  that  has  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for 
many  a  day.  Mr.  Harris  does  not  condemn  green 
crops  as  manure.  He  is  undoubtedly  an  advocate 
for  the  system  of  manuring  with  green  clover  to  a 
certain  extent,  urging  only  the  necessity  of  keeping 
more  stock,  and  making  and  applying  some  of  the 
nitrogenous  manure  of  we  stable,  as  indispensable  to 
the  maximum  yield  of  all  cereal  grains,  after  the  soil 
has  been  so  long  worn  without  other  manure  than 
green  clover. 

S.  W.  has  always,  in  his  articles  to  the  Clenesee 
Farmer,  held  up  the  importance  of  the  clover  plant 
as  a  medium  of  manuring.  Its  long  tap  root  acts  as 
a  subsoil  plow  to  bring  up  the  unexhausted  pabulum 
from  below  ;  and  then  its  ample  leaves  and  lateral 
branc|ie8  also  collect  and  organise  nutriment  from  the 
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atmosphere.  Bat  facts  are  stubborn  thingfs.  I  did 
say,  and  now  repeat,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
best  wheat-growing  farmers  of  Seneca,  that  after  a 
long  course  of  manuring  with  clover  alone,  their 
crops  of  wheat  have  sensibly  and  gradually  dimin- 
ishedy  both  in  quantity  and  plumpness  of  berry  ;  but 
that  when  only  a  little  barnyard  manure  was  super- 
added, the  gain  in  yield  Imd  quality  of  wheat  was 
very  perceptible. 

But  Joseph  Harris,  who  has  served  under  Mr. 
La  WES,  the  greatest  experimental  farmer  in  England, 
will  not  probably  be  in  the  least  jostled  from  his 
position  by  this  discourteous  charge  of  introducing 
^  exploded  transatlantic  dogmas."  I  have  no  spleen 
to  indulge  against  *^Anti  Humbug."  He  holds  a 
well  practiced  pen  and  may  yet  arrive  at  an  experi- 
ence that  will  teach  him  to  be  less  hypercritical.  I 
hope  he  will  continue  a  contributor  to  the  Farmer 
and  to  give  the  results  of  all  his  experience  in  rural 
economy,  in  which  his  love  of  truth's  triumphs  may 
shine  forth  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  ill-directed 
spleen  and  preconceived  error.  If,  in  my  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  1  felt  an  impulse  to  glory  in  my  own 
knowledge  of  rural  economy,  it  would  be  at  once 
dissipated  by  the  sad  consciousness  that  our  best 
practice  in  growing  plants,  at  the  present  day,  is  still 
encumbered  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Farm- 
ing is  still  far  behind  many  other  arts,  and  the  idea 
is  humiliating  that  the  present  theory  and  practice  of 
rural  economy  is  to  be  referred  to  by  the  yet  unborn, 
as  belonging  to  a  wasteful,  improvident  and  barbar- 
ous age.     S.  V/.—fVaterloOf  JV.  F.,  Mai/,  1851. 
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(  Continued  Jrom  page  107.^ 

I  have  used  guano  with  some  success.  In  the 
spring  of  1846  I  applied  300  lbs.  of  African  guano, 
(at  a  cost  of  ^^34. 50  per  ton)  to  the  acre  ;  it  produced 
a  fair  crop  of  tobacco,  as  good  as  the  average  crop. 
I  used  plaster  with  it,  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  The 
guano  was  applied  in  misty  weather,  ploughed  in, 
3ie  land  prepared,  and  planted.  In  the  fall  I  sowed 
the  land  in  wheat, — the  crop  was  quite  a  satisfactory 
on(|.  In  the  spring  of  '47  I  seeded  clover  on  the 
wheat, — it  took  remakably  well,  and  in  '48  I  had  a 
fine  crop  of  clover  on  the  land.  In  the  spring  of  '49 
it  was  prepared  for  corn,  and  the  crop  on  it  at  this  time 
shows  the  most  decioea  effects  of  improvement.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  guano  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage as  an  improver  for  the  growth  of  tobacco,  as 
well  as  wheats  and  com  crops,  &c. 

The  opinion  is  very  prevalent  that  the  effects  of 
guano  after  the  first  crop  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
.  not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon.  This  arises  from  the 
ftict  that  so  small  a  quantity  is  applied,  that  the  first 
crop  appropriates  so  large  a  portion  of  its  fertilizing 
qoalities,  that  little  is  left  for  the  succeeding  crops. 
If  small  quantities  of  any  other  manures  are  applied, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  similar  result  might  be 
expected.  I  am  sure  the  wisest  economy  in  any  and 
all  manures  is  to  lay  it  on  plentifully,^  as  it  ensures 
good  crops  and  permanent  improvement,  with  judici- 
ous management  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  After  to- 
bacco should  follow  wheat,  then  clover. 

It  is  important  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  tobac- 
co, that  it  should  bo  well  plowed,  and  that  as  early 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  first  open  weather 
in  February  should  be  availed  of,  to  break  up  the  to- 
bacco land.   The  subsequent  frosts  will  in  a  measure 


diminish  the  number  of  worms  whiWi  cut  off  the 
young  plants  when  first  set  out.  I  have  heard  of  salt 
being  used  successfully,  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels 
to  the  acre — I  have  never  tried  it.     The  other  meth- 
od I  have  tried  and  found  decided  benefit  from  it. — 
The  land  being  plowed  in  February  should  be  rolled 
down  so  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground — it 
should  be  checked  off  with  the  plow  that  the  ma- 
nure may  be  equally  distributed.     The  manure  should 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  surface,  but  should 
be  turned  under  about  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and 
the  lantf  rolled  down  compact,  and  so  remain  until  the 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plants  become  as  large  as  a 
dollar,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.     It  is  then 
time  to  begin  getting  your  land  ready  for  planting,  as 
with  seasonable  weather,  the  plants  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  will  be  fit  to  set  out.     The  land  should  be  thor- 
oughly plowed,  raked,  and  rolled,  and  reduced  'to  a 
fine  tilth,  and  then  laid  off,  if  for  hills,  30  inches  each 
way,  to  make  fine  tobacco,  or  3  feet  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  large  tobacco  ;  if  for  drills,  they  should  be  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  about  20  inches  apart 
in  the  drill.     So  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  sot  out,  (which  is  when  the  leaves  are  from  4  to  6 
inches  long)  the  first  rain  they  should  be  transplanted, 
the  earlier  the  better.     When  the  plants  have  taken 
good  hold  on  the  soil,  they  should  be  weeded,  which 
is  to  scrape  off  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  hill  or 
drill  so  as  to  destroy  the  yoinig  weods  and  grass  that 
may  be  putting  up.     The  land  should  be  kept  mellow 
by  the  plow   or  cultivator  until  the  tobacco  plants 
are  nearly  grown,  that  is,  until  the  land  is  well  sha- 
ded by  the  plants.     The  hoe  should  be  used  at  any 
time  grass  or  weeds  are  discovered  near  the  plants, 
which  the  plow  cannot  remove,  and  also  to  put  dirt 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants^  where  they  have  been  kept 
exposed,    cither  by   the   plow  or  cultivator.      Tlie 
preference  between  the  plow  and  cultivator  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  soil,  season,  and  locality. 
I  would  prefer,  (all  things  suiting,)  the  use  of  the 
cultivator,  but  in   seeding  the  tobacco,  and  in  wet 
seasons,  the  plow  is   necessary.     The    hoe   at  all 
seasons  indispensable.     When  the  tobacco  begins  to 
button,  or  put  forth  the  seed-head,  it  should  be  top- 
ped ; — the  plant  usually  indicates  the  point  of  topping, 
having  two  leaves  nearly  thl^ame  length,  at  the 
place  where  the  top  should  be  taken  off.     The  num- 
ber of  leaves  that  should  be  left  on  the  plant,  depends 
upon  the  time  of  topping,  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  from  16  to  22  leaves  are 
the  usual   number ;  less   would  make  the  tobacco 
coarse,  more  might  make  the  leaves  short.    I  usually 
top   and  sucker  with  the  hand  —  knives  might  be 
used  if  desired.     The  suckers  soon  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  topping,  and  when  3  or  4  iuches  long, 
should  be  taken  off,  as   they  draw  from  the  stock 
juices  that  belong  properly  to  the  leaves.     This 
operation  of  suckering  has  to  be  performed  as  often 
as  necessary — ^twice  is  generally  sufficient,  though 
sometimes  3  or  4  suckerings  are  required,  before  the 
plant  is  ripe. 

Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  Tobacco  plant ;  the 
fly  attacks  it  in  the  bed,  and  sometimes  sucks  out  its 
juices  after  it  is  set  out,  and  it  perishes.  The  ground 
worm  sometimes  in  armies  attack  the  beds  and  blight 
the  hope  of  the  planter  by  a  total  destruction  of  his 
plants  ;  and  when  set  out,  they  are  ready  deposited 
in  the  soil,  to  commence  their  work  of  destruction. 
Freed  from  all  the  above  enumerated  pests,  the  no- 
vice would  suppose  his  prospects  bright  for  a  crop  ; 
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his  lands  well  manared  and  well  set  in  plants,  the 
promise  of  a  lipuriant  growth  full  before  him,  when 
the  tobacco  fly  appears.  He  deposits  his  eggs  upon 
the  leaves,  and  multitudes  of  worms  are  hatched 
and  enter  life  feeding  upon  the  plant.  The  egg  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  deposited  upon  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leaf ;  at  first,  the  worm  is  very  small, 
but  60  rapid  is  their  growth  that  in  a  few  days  they 
become  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  most  destruct- 
ive. They  are  the  greatest  gormandizers  in  the 
known  world,  eating  more  than  severai  times  their  own 
bulk  of  greea  tobacco  daily,  casting  ofF  their  old  skin 
as  it  becomes  too  small,  assuming  a  new  one^  large 
enough  to  gratify  their  insatiab&  ap])etite.  When 
these  pests  become  abundant,  the  planter  has  his  hands 
full ;  constant  attention  is  requisite  to  stay  their  pro- 
gress, and  sometimes  crops  have  to  be  cut  before  they 
are  fully  ripe,  to  save  even  a  portion  of  what  these 
horn  Vforma  have  left.  The  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  ravages,  is  to  examine  the  tobacco  and  de- 
stroy the  ^gfi*  Every  leaf  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. Turkeys,  and  poultry  generally,  are  great 
aids  in  keeping  under  the  horn  worm.  Kept  in  the 
field  a  few  days,  and  regularly  fed  before  being  set 
to  work,  (on  com  or  tall  ends  of  wheat)  they  become 
fond  of  their  employment,  and  seem  to  delight  in  the 
amusement  which  their  daily  wanderings  over  the  to- 
bacco field  afifords  them. 

The  time  for  cutting  tobacco  must  depend  upon  the 
time  of  planting,  the  soil,  and  season,  and  much  up- 
on the  cultivation.  If  planted  by  the  middle  of  May 
by  the  middle  or  last  of  August  it  should  be  ripe,  and 
when  ripe,  cut.  The  appearance  of  the  tobacco  is 
the  best  guide  by  which  to  be  governed  in  cutting. 
The  color  changes,  and  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish- 
green,  and  sometimes  spots  when  very  ripe.  It  is 
better  to  cut  it  when  well  ripened,  as  it  cures  better. 
I  use  a  knife  for  cutting  ;  the  stalk  of  the  tobacco  is 
split,  and  then  cut  off  near  the  ground — it  is  then 
hung  on  sticks  about  4  feet  4  inches  long,  about  6 
large  plants  on  a  stick,  and  the  number  increased  if 
the  tobacco  is  small.  The  knife  used  for  cutting,  has 
three  sharp  sides,  and  is  fixed  in  the  end .  of  a  ataf^ 
which  is  about  15  inches  long,  and  has  a  handle  at 
the  opposite  end. 

It  is  held  perpendicularly  when  spliting  the  stalk, 
and  then  the  stalk  is  c^off  by  either  of  the  sides  that 
it  may  be  most  convesent  to  use.  Some  cut  the  to- 
bacco without  sf^litttng  the  stalk,  and  use  a  spear  in 
hanging,  by  which  the  stalk  is  pierced  ;  the  spear  is 
placed  on  the  stick  by  means  of  a  socket,  and  the  to- 
bacco passes  over  the  spear  on  to  the  stick.  I  have 
heard  Gen.  Wm.  Matthews,  of  Charles  Co.,  speak 
veay  favorably  of  this  method.  I  have  never  tried  it. 
He  is  a  gentleman  well  worthy  of  credit,  and  would 
be  sufficient  authority  to  justify  planters  in  trying  the 
spear,  as  used  by  him,  in  hanging. 

When  the  tobacco  is  hung  on  the  stick,  it  is  either 
put  on  a  scaffold,  in  the  sun,  or  hung  in  the  house,  if 
it  is  desired  to  cure  the  tobacco  red ;  the  scaffold 
should  be  used  if  yellow  tobacco  is  desired ;  it  should 
be  housed  immediately  it  is  taken  from  the  field.  If 
it  should  be  put  upon  the  scaffold,  care  should  be  ta- 
ken that  it  should  not  be  caught  in  the  rain  after  it 
has  begun  to  cure.  If  house  room  is  plenty*  I  would 
prefer  hanging  in  the  house,  as  it  saves  one  hand- 
ling ;  if  scarce,  Bca£R)lding  is  best,  as  the  house  will 
bold  more  when  partially  cured  in  the  sun.  The 
sooner  tobacco  is  stripped  aller  it  is  cured,  the  better; 
and  when  stripped,  should  be  very  carefully  handled, 


so  as  not  to  break  the  leaves.  The  stripping  is  done 
by  hand ;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  saving  of 
labor,  if  it  could  bQ  done  by  some  sort  of  ma^lne^ 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  I,  however,  doubt  its 
practicability.  When  stripped,  the  tobacco  Biu>uld 
be  carefully  packed  away,  if  in  proper  condition  ;  if 
not,  it  should  be  again  hung  on  sticks  until  such 
time  as  it  will  bear  packing  down.  If  put  down  too 
wet,  it  will  mould  ;  if  too  dry,  it  breaks  and  much 
disfigures  it.  The  size  of  hogsheads,  aa  fixed  by  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Marylajv),  in  1 828,  oh.  164, 
seems  to  roe  reasonable,  to  wit :  60  inches  in  the 
length  of  staves,  and  76  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
cross  and  bilge.  Oak  is  perhaps  as  good  wood  aa 
any  for  materials  for  hogsheads ;  pine  will  answer 
very  well,  and  gum  or  poplar,  if  sawed,  would  an- 
swer for  staves  ;  the  hoops  should  be  of  red  oak. — 
All  should  be  perfectly  diy  before  packing  the  tobae* 
CO  in  them. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  prizing,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  opinion.  If  it  is  desirM  to  use  great  ex- 
pedition, the  horizontal  screw  prize,  perhaps,  would 
be  preferred ;  if  it  w  desired  to  pack  neatly  and  safe- 
ly, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  ordinary  speed,  the 
beam  and  lever  prize,  with  a  swinging  weight,  that 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleaaure^  would  be 
recommended.  Mr.  Rodolph  M.  Gibson,  of  St.  Ma- 
ry^B  county,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  prizing  tobacco^ 
which  I  have  heard  highly  spoken  of,  and  which  from 
the  high  recommendation  I  have  heard  of  it,  I  have 
no  doubt  is  well  worthy  of  public  attention.  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  ita  con- 
struction to  furnish  a  cosrect  id^i^  of  it  in  detaiL  It 
is,  however,  very  simple. 

I  have  given  a  plain  statement  of  the  culture  of 
tobacco.  I  have  studied  brevity,  even,  perhaps,  at 
the  expense  of  perspicuity,  tfhd  yet  this  communica- 
tion has  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  my  original  design. 
My  object  has  been  to  impart  to  others  the  benefit  of 
my  own  experience,  to  instruct,  not  to  amuee  them* 
Having  given  my  own  opinions  and  practioe^  I 
should  oe  much  gratified  if  others,  of  more  experi- 
ence and  practice,  would  favor  the  public  with  com- 
munications of  more  practical  utility.  I  desire  no 
one  to  adopt  any  opinion  or  sug^stion  of  miae^ 
except  so  far  as  his  individual  henehtmay  be  thereby 
promoted. 

^  Whether  it  would  not,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  tobacco  trade,  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
planters  to  decrease  the  quantity  grown,  and  Intro* 
duce  the  culture  of  other  agricultural  products^  and 
if  so,  of  what  kind  f^ 

I  propose  a  brief  examination  of  the  above  ques- 
tion, and  shall  then  close  this  communication*  1 
have  always  thought  that  the  plantera  would  best 
consult  their  own  interests  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
tobacco  grown,  and  improving  the  quality,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand,  and  consequently  the  price. 
This  view  seems  to  be  entertained  by  most  intelligent 
planters  whom  I  have  seen,  nearly  all  of  whom  have 
reduced  the  quantity  grown,  and  many  have  abandon- 
ed its  culture  altogether.  Those  who  have  soils 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  may,  I  think,  with 
great  propriety,  Continue  the  culture  with  the  very 
confident  hope  that  good  tobacco  will  (after  the  ex- 
cess of  over  production  of  former  years  shall  have 
been  exhausted)  pay  a  fair  remuneration  for  its  pro- 
duction. This  must  soon  be  the  case,  as  the  very 
reduced  prices  have  so  diminished  production,  that 
the  demand  must  greatly  exceed  the  supply,  and  pri- 
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ees  mnst  advance.  One  or  two  hogsheads,  at  the 
musty  should  be  the  limit  to  the  hand,  and  that  of  a 
greatly  improved  quality.  Those  of  oar  planters  who 
have  abanooned  the  culture  of  tobacco,  have  j^reatly 
improved  their  farms  and  added  much  to  their  com 
and  wheat  crops. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  seems  to  be  abroad  in 
our  land,  and  I  know  of  no  m^^'^e  assignable  reason  for 
it  than  that  many  persons  who  had  piedjndices  against 
book  farming,  have  become  daily  leaders  of  the 
'American  Farmer* — the  renovator  of  their  minds,  the 
fertUizer  of  their  eoiU,  and  the  great  team-horse  of 
their  agricultural  prosperity. 

I  know  of  no  other  agricultural  product  than  such 
as  are  raised  by  our  farmars,  Uiat  could  be  profitably 
intioduced.  A  diminished  crop  of  tobacco  would  en- 
able the  planters  to  raise  more  com  and  wheat,  and 
oenld  any  assurance  be  given  of  a  remunerating  price, 
I  would  recommend  the  experiment.  The  foreign 
demand  can  seldom,  if  ever,  equal  the  supply  of  our 
breadstufls,  and  except  ip  cases  of  such  unexampled 
famine  as  Europe  has  been  visited  with  in  the  last 
few  year%  her  consumption  of  our  grain  crop  must 
be  very  limited.  The  chief  reliance,  then,  of  tha  far- 
mer, must  be  in  the  home  market.  That  we  know 
is  not  sufficient  to  consume  a  moiety  of  our  surplus 
productions.  What,  then,  is  to  beoone  ?  My  opin- 
ion as  a  Marylander,  as  an  American,  as  a  philan- 
thropist, is,  that  we  must  increase  the  number  of 
consumers  until  they  shall  bear  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  number  of  producers,  and  he  who  shall  be  main- 
ly instrumental  in  producing  this  result,  will  entitle 
himself  to  the  appellation  of  the  benefactor  of  his 
country. 

TBODTXam    OF    BBTBVTEBV    A0BS8 


Mssnoi.  Editobs.— I  send  a  statement  of  the  prodoct 
of  seventeen  acres  of  land  cultivated  by  Arthvr 
CuixuM,  Eaq-f  ooe  of  your  subscribers  here.  I 
may  add  Mr.  Cvllvm  is  not  a  professional  farmer, 
but  one  who  appropriates,  with  an  amateur's  devo- 
tion, his  leisure  hours  from  other  business,  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  farm  is  a  hill  side,  with  a 
clay  subeoily  and  a  southern  exposure. 

Jhrodmd  of  17  Aent  cuUmUtd  ^  A.  GUbun,  E»q.,  Chno- 

ford  Co.,  A.,  1850. 

85  Tom  of  Hsy>  at  $5  pear  ton $135,00 

55  Bnsheifl  of  Wheat,  (niced  on  tod  tamed  over  in 

In  AnroAl— yield  tnerefore  lees,) 55,00 

76|  BueEels  of  Barley, 53,00 

75         "           Shelled  Com, 30,00 

60         "           Potatoes,  (the  erop  pardy  bUghted,  15,00 

40         "          RotabagM, 8,00 

90         "           Osts, 5,00 

Cora  Fodder  equal  to  two  tons  of  Hay, 10.00 

$301,00 

On  another  part  of  farm  Mr.  C.  raised  on  six  acres, 

313  bushels  of  wheat,  of  a  variety  known  as  the  soft 

white,    A.  HOTDBKOPsa. — Meadwille,   Pa,,  Fcl., 

Rrmbdv  fob.  Licb  on  Colts  and  Cattus. — ^Take 
white  oak  bark,  boil  in  water,  making  a  streng  decoc- 
tion, and  wash  the  animals  on  the  back  and  sides. 
Id  twenty-four  hours  the  lice  will  be  completely 

tanned.    S.  lu^Piffard,  A".  F.,  1861. 

^■^^^fc^^^>\^>^»  ■  ■     ■  ■  ■   ■  ■ 

To  RBSTOEB  PoEK. — In  Warm  weather,  the  brine 
on  pork  frequently  becomes  sour  and  the  pork  tainted. 
Boil  the  brine,  skim  it  well,  and  pour  it  back  on  the 
meat  boiling  hot.  This  will  restore  it  even  where 
it  was  much  injured.    S.  L. — P{fard,  A*.  F.,  1861. 


(Sottntrg  Re0ibemt0,  &^r. 


FLAV    OF    ▲   BABV. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  herewith  send  you  the  ground 
plan  of  a  Bam,  which  I  think  meets  the  wants  of  a 
very  large  class  of  your  readers  better  than  any  I  have 
noticed  among  the  many  excellent  ones  presented  in 
your  valuable  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
presented  in  the  February  number.  However  all 
farmers  cannot  have  side  hills  to  build  upon,  of  which 
the  Vriier  is  one.  Thinking  my  barn  combines  con- 
venience with  good  taste,  to  some  little  extent,  I  place 
the  within  pika  at  your  disposal. 


The  main  building  is  30  by  60  feet,  with  14  feet 
posts.  No.  1,  waffon  house.  No.  3,  horse  stable 
for  one  team ;  the  black  dots  are  slats  for  the  rack, 
which  are  put  up  perpendicular  ;  a  very  wlda  board 
is  fixed  in  the  passage.  No.  3,  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  racl^  and  the  upper  p«t  of  the  board  is  two 
feet  and  a  half  from  tne  rack  and  held  there  by  two 
coids,  one  at  each  end.  No.  4,  grainery.  No.  6, 
barn-floor.  No.  6,  bay  for  grain.  Over  the  wagon 
house,  stable  and  grainery,!  have  a  tight  floor,  and 
there  I  keep  my  hay.  No.  7,  a  place  to  keep  sheep. 
No.  8,  open  shed.  No.  9,  four  stalls  to  keep  cows, 
or  two  cows  and  an  extra  team  of  hones,  with  rack, 
mangers,  and  a  passage  three  feet  wide  to  feed  from 
Under  this  stable  is  a  tank  to  receive  the  urine  and 
wash  from  the  barn-yard.  No.  10,  open  shed  ;  over 
this  shed  I  keep  hay  for  the  cattle  and  sheep.  Nos. 
1 1,  la,  and  13,  hog  pen ;  No.  1 1,  sleeping  apartment ; 
No.  12,  yards;  No.  13,  feed  house;  overhead  a 
place  to  keep  com.  The  black.dots  are  iron  rods  put 
on  the  front  side  of  the  trough.  There  is  a  partition 
through  tl^  center  of  the  yard  and  sleeping  apart- 
ment, so  I  can  keep  four  or  six  porkers  on  one  side, 
and  a  breeding  sow  on  the  other.  Over  No.  11,  hen 
house.  No.  16,  pump.  No.  18,  water  trough. 
Nos.  17  and  18,  gates  to  bam  yard.  No.  19,  a  drain 
to  the  tanks,  a,  door;  h,  l,  h,  h,  windows;  e,  e, 
swinging  doors;  d;<^doors;  f,  €^4^  doors;  /*,/,/,/, 
windows ;  g,  door ;  A,  A,  windows ;  if  ^  doors  :  Ic, 
door ;  k  aliSbig  door ;  f%  door ;  n,  door*     Obscub/ 


-*■    ^^  ■ 
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AN    OOTAOON    BOUSB. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  enclose  the  accompanying 
plan  of  an  octagon  house  which  I  think  very  conve- 
nient for  farmers*  u8e,though  somewhat  unfashionable 
and  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  country,  yet  the 
form  contftins  some  advantages  not  perceptible  at  the 
first  glance,  one  of  which  is  that  of  enclosing  more 
space,  with  less  wall,  than  the  square  form  ;  an- 
other, is  the  more  solidity  of  such  form,  and  less  lia- 
bility to  be  racked  with  high  winds  ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  is  its  compactness,  and  short  distance  from 
room  to  room.  The  cost  would  be  considerable  less 
than  for  a  right  angled  house  of  the  same  number  of 
rooms  of  the  same  size. 


PLAN   OP  OROUND    PLC OR. 


1,  Parlor,  18  by  14.  2,  SiUing  room,  18  by  14. 
3,  Dining  room,  20  by  20.  4,  Square  room  or  Li- 
brary, 18  by  14.  O,  O,  O,  Rooms  with  closets 
attached.    F,  Triangular  porch,  passage,  Su;. 


-^^^»^b^b^>^^^>^- 


PLAN  OF  A  OH  SAP  AND  OOMMODIOITS  FARM  BOXTSE. 


Ens.  Grw.  Farmrr  : — Noticing  that  you  devote  a 
portion  of  your  valuable  paper  to  this  part  of  general 
improvement,  in  favoring  the  wants  and  lessening 
the  expenses  of  farmers,  especially  in  that  branch  of 
improvement  which  is  so  much  engaging  the  minds 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  public  at  this  time* — 
We  are,  at  this  age  of  improvement,  generally  sel- 
fish in  regard  to  our  pecuniary  afiairs.  In  erecting 
our  farm  buildings,  it  is  a  desire,  and  an  interest,  and 


at  times  necessary  that  we  should  use  the  utmost 
economy  to  curtail  our  expenses  until  we  all  get  the 
upper  hand  of  poverty. 

Influenced  by  these  just  considerations,  I  propose 
to  give  to  your  numerous  readers,  the  fbllowing  hand- 
some, convenient  and  cheap  plan  for  a  farm  house. 

By  the  preceding  ground  plan,  you  will  see  it  pre- 
sents the  upriffht  part  22  feet  front,  and  27  feet  back, — 
the  end  to  the  front.  To  the  left  is  a  wing  2 1  feet  front, 
20  feet  back,  with  wood-house  20  feet  still  back, 
which  gives  a  front  view  of  43  feet  by  40  feet  back. 
The  rooms  above  are  to  be  one  front  room,  with  clos- 
ets on  each  side,  two  bed  rooms  back,  with  closets, 
which  at  first  glance  will  be  found  to  be  very  bandy 
and  convenient.  Chas.  H.  Hobart.  —  YatezviUe^ 
jsr.  F.,  May,  1851. 

SEED    POTATOBS. 


Messrs.  Editors.— ^Having  seen  the  subject  of  seed 

rtatoes  noticed  in  your  valuable  paper,  the  Farmer, 
thought  I  would  give  my  experience  about  them. 
My  father  taught  me  by  practice  that  large  ones 
were  always  to  be  prefered — a  practice  I  followed  till 
necessity  induced  me  to  try  small  ones ;  and  I  can 
now  say  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that  small 
potatoes  are  fully  equal  to  large  ones.  My  exneri- 
ence  has  been  thus  :  I  have  planted  one  part  or  my 
patch  with  large  ones  whole,  and  part  with  large  ones 
cut  in  pieces,  and  a  part  with  small  refuse  ones,  and 
I  could  discover  no  difference,  except  that  those  from 
the  large  whole  ones  were  more  nearly  of  one  sUCf 
the  yield  being  about  equal,  where  the  ground  was 
equally  good.  So  fully  satisfied  am  I,  that  I  usually 
eat  or  sell  the  large  potatoes,  and  plant  little  ones. 
In  fact  the  greatest  yield  I  ever  had  was  65  bushels 
from  a  half  bushel  measure  three  times  even  full. 
But  I  took  a  difilerent  plan  with  these,  which  was  to 
cut  them  about  four  weeks  before  planting,  and 
spread  them  in  a  dry  airy  place  and  let  them  dry. 
This  practice  I  think,  will  increase  the  yield,  and 
pretty  certainly  shorten  the  time  to  maturity.  How- 
ever, each  one  can  easily  test  the  matter  for  him- 
self. By  the  by,  while  I  think  of  it,  will  you,  or 
some  onr,  through  the  Farmer  tell  me  when  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  under-brush  to  prevent  sprouting  up 
from  the  root  again.  A  Subsgribbr. — Allen,  Jnd^ 
March,  1851. 


'} 


-•^t^^^^^^i^x^ty^* 


SEBD    POTATOS8. 


Messrs.  EnrroRS  : — ^Your  correspondent,  **  A  Sub- 
scriber," in  your  April  number,  questions  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  opinion  and  advice — ^that  small  potatoes 
answer  well  for  seed.  It  does  not  accord  with  his 
experience.  He  does  not  state  any  experiment  where 
the  comparative  results  of  small  and  large  seed  are 
ascertained.  But  I  presume  he  has  made  such  ex- 
periisent.  He  states,  however,  an  experiment  made 
with  large  seed  only,  which  1  think  interesting  and 
worthy  of  further  and  full  investigation.  The  eyes 
from  the  large  end  and  from  the  middle,  and  from  the 
small  end  of  the  same  potatoes,  were  planted  in  sep- 
arate rows,  and  the  product  of  the  seed  taken  from 
the*  large  end  exceeded  that  from  the  seed  of  the 
small  ends,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  tons  (say  36 
bushels)  per  acr^.  Now  I  confess  that  I  am  sur- 
prised, and  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this  result. 
The  fact  I  admit,  because  he  states  it ;  but  i  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  so.    And  if  this  is  to  be 
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an  unifonn  facty  It  to  important  that  it  should  be 
known,  for  it  would  be  better  to  cutoif  he  small  ends 
and  throw  Uiem  away  and  plant  only  from  the  large 
ends.  The  difference  in  Uie  product  would  repay, 
four-fol(?|  the  loss  of  the  portion  thrown  away.  I 
deem  it,  therefore^  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  have 
the  experiment  repeated,  in  order  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  results  will  be  uniform,  or  whether  in  this  case 
it  may  be  considered  fortuitous. 

I  consider  your  correspondent  as  suggestin^f,  indi- 
rectly, a  reason  (oj  this  result  in  the  opinion  which 
he  expresses,  that  the  eye  or  seed  at  the  large  end  is 
more  mature  and  perfect  than  at  the  small  en  d.  I  see 
not  the  truth  of  this  position,  nor  the  force  of  this 
reason.  How  is  it  ascertained  that  the  eye  at  the 
large  end  is  mature  and  perfect,  while  that  at  the 
small  end  is  not  equally  so  1  And  how  does  it  appear 
that  on  a  potato  that  is  ripe,  whether  large  or  small, 
all  the  eyes  are  not  equall^  matured  1  The  fact  that 
they-  are  not^  may  be  conjectured  and  assumed— but 
is  it  really  so !  And  if  it  wero  so^  provided  they 
were  all  sufficiently  ripe  to  germinate,  why  should 
there  be  a  difference  in  their  products  1  I  make  thepe 
remarks,  not  to  controvert  the  suggestions  of  your 
correspondent,  but  to  induce  thorough  investigation 
into  this  subject. 

Now  as  to  small  seed*  Influenced  by  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  force  of  example^  I  should  not  risk  them 
but  for  the  results  of  actual  experiment.  Nor  would 
I  be  induced  to  confide  in  them,  after  one  experiment 
only.  But  having  tried  them  two  years,  and  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  embracing  different  degrees  of  richness, 
and  difibrent  characteristics,  and  finding,  uniformly, 
the  product  of  the  small  to  be  equal  to  the  large,  I 
have  given  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  safe  to  hazard 
them  ae  a  field  crop.  This  opinion  will  govern  my 
practice  the  present  season.  Should  further  experi- 
ments produce  a  diflferent  quotient,  and  prove  that 
uniformity  in  the  results  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
then  there  will  be  reason  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

£. 


•^^^^^k^^^^^^M- 


THBaSKDrO-  OATS. 


Mbssrs.  Edetohs  :•— As  there  has  been  two  articles 
written  on  this  subject,  I  suppose  that  I  cannot  say 
anything  that  will  be  instructive  in  relation  to  it ; 
nor  do  I  wish  to  ;  but  I  would  like  to  give  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  H*  L.  E.'s  threshing  400  bush,  of  oats 
with  his  machine,  with  only  four  men  and  two  horses. 
H.  L.  E.  has  one  man  to  feed,  one  to  untie  the  sheaves, 
one  to  take  the  straw,  and  one  to  take  the  grain,  with- 
out chaffing,  which  would  make  about  800  bushels, 
chaif  and  ul — a  pretty  good  day's  work  for  one  man. 
But  he  might  do  it.  One  man  might  feed  the  ma- 
chine ;  but  he  cannot  untie  and  fe^.  Nor  can  one 
roan  throw  the  sheaves  from  the  mow  and  untie. 
One  man  might  get  the  straw  from  the  machine,  but 
he  cannot  stack  it  nor  pitch  it  on  the  stack.  H.  L. 
£.^8  horses  might  go  without  a  driver,  but  all  horses 
will  not.  Now  if  H.  L.  E.  had  said  eight  men  in- 
stead of  four,  and  an  extra  span  of  horses  to  change 
with,  we  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
seen  service  ;  but  as  it  is,  we  think  that  he  is  better, 
at  puffing  than  he  is  at  threshing.  Hoitbst. — Rid- 
ing Cmter,  JV.  F.,  1861. 

We  i^ave  to  others  the  question  of  economy,  merely 
remarking  that  we  have  often  'seen  these  machines 
.in  operation,  but  never  saw  any  necessity  for  a  dri- 
ver. 


▲   FBW    TKOUOBTS    FOR   FABMBBS. 


Mrssrs.  Editors  :~I  take  considerable  interest  in 
agricultural  science  and  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
thoughts,  to  which  you  may  give  such  prominence  as 
you  think  proper. 

I  have  observed  among  farmers,  an  almost  endless 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  agricultural  practice. — 
5:very  other  individual  has  a  difierent  method,  and  all 
ha^e  full  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  their  own 
ways.  For  example,  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  potatoes  by  the  rot,  one  believes  in 
digging  early,  and  another  goes  for  leaving  them  in 
the  ground  as  long  as  possible  ;  one  succeeded  best 
by  spreading  them  upon  his  barn  floor,  and  another 
by  putting  them  in  the  cellar  and  covering  them  with 
ashes.  And  so,  in  relation  to  almost  every  part  of 
agricultural  practice,  farmers  differ  in  some  points, 
and  often  to  the  extent  of  direct  opposition.  The 
consequence  is,  that  agricultural  experience  is  an 
ezceedin£;ly  unreliable  guide,  and  the  science  itself  is 
perplexed  with  confuse<^  if  not  contradictory  opinions. 

The  course  of  this  diversity,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
two-fold.  With  the  great  mass  of  farmers  it  is  the 
product  of  limited  information.  They  re«ul  but  lit- 
tle^ and  of  course  base  their  conclusions  upon  their 
own  narrow  views  and  vague  impressions,  and  as 
these  differ  in  the  case  of  di&rent  minds  and  circum- 
stances, the  conclusions  themselves  must  be  equally 
diverse.  Among  the  better  class  of  farmers,  the  lii- 
versify  of  opinion  springs  from  imperfect  observation. 
The  farmer  but  nartially  notices  the  first  facts  of  the 
case  in  hand,  ana  trusts  to  his  memory  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  these,  so  that  when  he  arrives  at  the  final 
result,  his  conclusions  are  based  upon  partial  data, 
and  thus  a  wide  margin  is  left  for  error,  and  conse- 
quently diversity  of  opinion.  Eor  example,  the  far- 
mer may  have  carefully  and  correctly  noted  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  preparation,  the 
quantity  of  seed  and  the  time  of  planting,  and  yet 
have  neglected  a  dossen  points  that  might  very  mate- 
rially change  the  great  result  and  thus  give  ground 
for  a  diflferent  conclusion. 

Now,  as  to  the  means  of  removing  this  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  settling  the  facts  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice upon  a  certain  basis,  so  that  the  farmer's  experi- 
ence shall  b^  a  safe  guide  and  a  valid  ground  of 
belief,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  in  the  first  ease, 
resort  must  be  had  to  increased  knowledge.  When 
the  farmer  has^  through  the  various  channels  of  infcH-- 
mation  which  are  open  to  him,  thoroughly  informed 
himself  as  to  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science, 
he  will  be  less  likelv  to  be  governed  by  crude  im- 
pressions and  limited  views.  In  the  second  case,  and 
this  I  regard  as  the  most  important  to  be  noticed  here, 
the  evil  must  be  removed  by  cultivating  habits  of 
thorough  and  systematic  observation.  The  intelli- 
gent farmer  might  accomplish  this  by  keeping  a 
farm-book  of  facts,  in  which  he  should  enter  in  reg- 
ular order,  every  fact  in  his  practice  that  could  in 
any  way  aflbrd  data  for  sound  conclusions.  He 
might  enter  as  follows,  or  in  some  tabular  form,  facts 
like  the  succeeding,  in  relation  to  a  certain  crop  : 

Thb  Field. — 1st,  its  exposure;  2d,  character  of 
the  soil  i  3d,  its  condition ;  4th,  manner  of  prepa- 
ration. 

Tbr  Sbrd. — 1st,  its  character  ;  2d,  the  quality ; 
3d,  the  mode  of  preparation  for  planting. 

Thk  PiiAimRG. — Ist,  the  precise  time;  2d,  the 
3d,  its  character  as  proven  by  time. 
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Thb  Wbatbbr.  —  let,  the  weather  preceding; 
2d,  the  weather  immediately  succeeding  planting; 
3d,  its. general  character  accurately  observed  during 
the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Thb  Growth.—  'st,  noticeable  peculiarities;  2d, 
dates  of  different  stb^es;  3d,  the  weather  connected 
with  such  stages;  4th,  general  characteristics  of 
growth. 

Thb  HARVBsnr^G. — Ist,  time;  2*1,  manner;  3d, 
condition  of  the  crop ;  4th,  the  weather ;  6th,  gene- 
ral treatment.    • 

Producr. — 1st,  quantity  by  actual  estimates ;  2d, 
quality ;  3d,  par  value,  &lc. 

In  this  way,  substantial  data  for  the  comparison 
of  modes,  and  the  settling  of  principles,  would  be 
obtained,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  former  be  fixed 
upon  the  iirm  basis  of  accurate  and  reliable  facts. 

Frederick  S.  Jewell. 


"'^r^^^'^r^r^^^^^- 


POULTHT    FACTS. 


Messrs.  EorroRS  : — In  this  age  of  big  theories  and 
big  fowls,  we  need  facts  to  guide  us.  Therefore,  I 
herewith  contibute  my  mite.  In  most  of  our  statis- 
tics, all  the  facts  are  not  given^  sp  that  we  are  not 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  I  will  try  and 
avoid  this  error. 

My  fowls  are  of  the  Poland  variety,  full-blooded, 
jet  black,  except  the  top-knot,  and  sometimes  two 
partly  white  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  cock.  I  ob- 
tained them,  originally,  from  the  Aviary  in  John  St., 
^ew  York.  On  the  first  day  of  March  last,  I  had 
eight  hens  and  one  cock.  One  of  the  hens  had  the 
rheumatism  in  her  neck.  I  cut  her  head  off  on  the 
28d  May,  and  buried  her  near  the  foot  of  one  of  my 
grape  vines.  The  others  were  healthy  and  laid  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  eggs  before  September, 
and  raised  twenty-four  chickens.  Being  engaged  in 
building  an  addition  to  my  house,  my  poultry  record 
was  lost  for  a  time  in  August,  so  I  cannot  give  the 
ex4ict  number  of  eggs.  But  it  will  be  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  to  say  that  the  seven  hens  laid  six 
hundred  eggs  between  March  and  September,  and 
raised  twenty-four  chickens.  The  early  chickens 
commenced  laying  in  November,  and  have  continued 
to  lay  until  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
about  6  weeks  in  the  coldest  weather,  fkirly  chickens 
at  maturity  make  much  larger  fowls  than  late  ones. 

The  cost  of  keeping  my  hens  has  been  forty  cents 
per  year,  each.  Living  in  a  village,  I  keep  them 
housed  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
have  the  run  of  a  yard,  and  are  shut  up  at  night.  I 
usually  feed  screenings,  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  aud  corn  at  forty-five  to  fifty  cents.  My  early 
spring  chickens  weigh  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
pouuds  in  the  fall,  when  dressed.  I  have  now  twen-  ' 
ty-four  hens,  and  expect  to  revel  in  fat  eggs  all  the 
year.  You  are  probably  aware  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  fat  eggs  and  poor  eggs,  as  there 
is  between  fat  beef  and  poor  beef.  £.  Ware  Stl- 
VESTER. — LyoMj  jy.  y.,  Feb,^  1861. 


^>^'^^%/^^»^^/v^- 


To  PREVENT  THE  BUO  FROM  DESTROTINO  VlWBS. 

A  small  striped  bug  in  the  west,  that  destroys  vines, 
Jb  particularly  troublesome  in  gardens,  and  but  a  few 
people  in  this  country  know  a  remedy  ;  a  small  hand- 
full  of  tansey  pulled  and  p'aced  around  euch  vine, 
will  drive  the  bugs  away.  A  knowledge  of  this 
might  save  a  great  amount  of  care  and  vexation.  — 
M.  U.  B. — Sptncerf  hid. 


TALXTB    OP    SWAMP    MtTOX    A8    A    ICAlTtTRB. 


Messes.  EorroRs. — While  reading  !•  P.  NoK'n>if'8 
remarks  on  the  value  of  swamp  muck  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Farmer,  it  brought  to  my  mind  r  cir- 
cumstance (which  by  the  way,  I  have  related  to 
hundreds  of  ownenfof  such  swamps,)  that  took  place 
on  my  father's  farm  in  Manchester,  Conn.  My 
father  'had  a  sand  hill  on  his  homestead,  that  con- 
tained from  two  to  three  acres  of  drifting  tandj 
entirely  useless  and  good  for  nothing.  He  also  bad 
a  muck  swamp  near  by,  and  he  concluded  to  try  it 
on  his  sand  hill.  We  hauled  I  should  think,  from 
100  to  150  loads  of  the  muck  to  the  acre,  and  spread 
it  on  his  sand  hill.  This  was  done  in  the  fall,  and 
the  next  spring  we  plowed  and  planted  it  to  <K>rn,  we 
had  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  My  father  there- 
fore said  he  had  lost  his  labor.  I  wished  the  felk>w- 
inff  year  to  have  the  same  again  planted  to  cor%  to 
which  he  objected,  saying  he  had  had  enough  of  muck 

oi^nurfft    I  h9W?Y?r  wrsuad^  bim  V)  l^  m^  pbw 

and  plant  it.  It  yielaed  twenty  bushels  of  shelled 
com  to  the  acre.  My  father  then  sold  the  farm,  and 
the  same  sand  hill  was  plowed  and  planted  for  thir- 
teen years  in  saccession  to  corn,  and  at.  the  end  oC 
which  time  the  owner  and  myself  while  passing  over 
the  same  ground,  then  planted  to  corn,  we  concluded 
that  there  could  not  be  less  than  forty  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  he  at  the  same  time  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  never  put  a  single  load  of  ma- 
nure on  the  lot  with  the  exception  of  ashing  and  plas- 
tering his  corn  and  said  that  the  crop  you  now  see  is 
no  better  than  for  several  years  past  There  was 
also  a  fine  young  and  thrifty  apple  orchard  growing 
on  the  same  land,  beffinningr  to  bear.  FReusaica 
WooDBRiDOE. — Frai3:lin  JifilUf  O. 

OLOVER    MILL. 


3 


A  CoRRBSPoifDBNT  in  our  last  number  desired  to  be 
informed  of  the  best  clover  mill  in  nse  —  price^  &c. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Ohio  Statesman^ 
being  notes  made  by  the  editor,  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair.    This  machine  received  the  first  premium. 

in  the  Agricultural  Implement  Department,  a  clover  «eed 
httiliog  and  cleaning  machine  wa«  eihii>ited  by  M.  H.  Man** 
lield,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  which  in  many  particulars  u  aoperi- 
or  to  any  machine  of  the  kind  yet  introduced  in  New  York 
or  the  New  England  Slates.  This  machine  will  hull  and 
clean  ready  for  market,  in  a  perfect  manner,  5  bushels  of 
clover  seed  per  hour,  with  the  poi^^r  of  three  to  four  horses, 
which  is  at  least  30  per  cent,  more  than  can  he  done  by  the 
latest  imfMovements  known  in  the  east.  In  its  prindples  it 
is  entirely  new,  di&ring  materially  from  any  elover  hulling 
machine,  previously  brought  into  use.  The  tJireshing  or 
hulling  part  is  simply  a  cylinder  about  30  inches  in  length, 
suspended  on  a  shaft  with  a  4  inch  pulley  to  one  end,  to 
which  IS  attached  80  spikes  or  rubbers  in  parallel  rows  stmi- 
iur  to  the  drum  of  tiireshing  machine.  The  oancaTe  has  138 
of  those  spikes  or  rubbers,  which  are  also  set  in  parallel  rows. 
The  spikes  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  are  2^  inches 
long,  and  1^  inches  wide.  They  are  neatly  fluted  on  each 
side,  having  ten  of  those  flutes  to  a  teoth,  and  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  ilie  teeth  of  the  cylinder  nearly  touch  Uio«e  in 
the  concave.  The  process,  it  will  be  readify  seen,  is  one, 
when  the  proper  power  for  motion  is  a|}plied,  which  will  rub 
o  It  the  seed  most  perfectly,  as  last  as  it  can  be  fed  into  the 
machine,  'i'hoie  nuted  teeth  or  rubbers  each  pass  through  a 
small  hub  i  ii  the  inner  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  arc  sA  arriinged 
that  ihey  ar»'  thrown  bai  k  on  the  «orlacei  of  the  cylinder  at  the 
instant  a  stick,  stone,  or  any  other  serious  obstruction  may 
accidentally  get  into  the  machine.  The  separator  and  fan- 
ning apparatueare  got  up  on  the  roost  improved  ^principle*, 
and  the  whole  machine  is  built  with  a  view  of  oumbiuing 
diirabiliiy  with  eiticiem-y.  lUie  price  of  these  machines  at 
the  place  of  raanufxctory  is  %^o,  being  warranted  to  periorm 
all  that  we  have  ventured  to  say  in  their  iavor. 
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oBSEsrAnom  oh  xob  bffbots  of  oipsaic. 


Ed8.  Gbn.  Farmbr: — hi  looking  ever  the  Farmer 
for  1850,  page  34, 1  found  an  article  headed  *'  Gyp- 
sum— its  Elements  and  Value,"  in  which  the  author 
has  given  answers  to  three  inquiries,  most  of  which 
accords  with  my  opinion ;  but  there  is  one  fact  I  have 
observed  that  has  escaped  his  notice,  viz  :  that  there 
is  a  certain  principle  in  gypsum  which  has  the  power 
of  retaining  moisture  of  rain  and  dew.    I  have  dis- 
covered that  when  walking  through  a  field  of  clover 
where  gypsum  had  been  sown  in  the  spring,  when 
the  clover  is  ancle  high,  the  feet  would  be  moistened 
with  dew,  whoii  an  adjoining  field  of  clover,  not 
plastered,  was  perfectly  dry.    This  constrains  me  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  learned  author,  where  he 
says,  ^< Gypsum  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  fertilizers 
which  it  dimws  directly  from  the  air."    In  my  opin- 
ion, this  property  of  retaining  moisture  is  the  main 
cause  of  toe  astonishing  efl^t  gypsum  has  on  plants. 
How  it  does  this  I  will  leave  to  science  to  determine. 
I  have  seen,  on  a  dry,  sunny  day,  when  the  dew  on 
unplastered  clover  has  been  evaporated  for  hours, 
where  gypsum  has  been  sown  the  dew  on  the  leaves 
collectM  in  globular  balls ;   and  hence  a  thought 
Btrlick  me  that  gypsum  was  an  agent  in  forming 
those  balls  of  water,  and  in  doing  so  it  might  have 
formed  a  thin  transparent  shell  not  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  preserve  them  from  speedy  evaporation 
by  solar  heat ;  for  if  one  of  these  balls  is  pressed  by 
the  finger,  it  will  appear  to  burst  and  the  water  to 
run  out  like  the  contents  of  an  egg  when  the  shell  is 
broken,  and  sometimes  it  will  collect  again  into  sev- 
eral smaller  ones.    This  I  will  also  leave  to  science 
to  investigate. 

Another  thing  I  have  observed,  which  I  think  is 
in  support  of  ray  position  —  that  when  I  haye  sown 
gypsum  in  dry  weather,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
rain  for  some  time  after,  and  consequently  but  little 
dew,  I  have  never  perceived  any  benefit  from  it : 
therefore  I  would  recommend  it  to  be  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  vegetation  begins  to  start,  so  that 
it  may  take  the  advantage  of  early  rains.  I  have  al- 
ways found  this  way  to  succeed  besL  Grbbk  FABJUsa. 

VIRQINIA    LAJTDS. 


Eds.  Gbv.  Faembe  : — ^I  perceive  an  article  in  the 
Genesee  Farmer  in  relation  to  Virginia  lands.  Being 
a  resident  there^  and  land  holder,  a  few  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  might  be  acceptable,  let.  As 
to  health,  from  the  head  of  Tide- water  to  the  Blue 
Ridge^  no  country  can  be  more  salubrious.  The 
lands  are  moderately  rolling.  One-third  may  be  nat- 
ural forest  oak  timber,  principally,  one-third  '<old 
field  pines,"  so  called — that  is  lands  that  have  been 
worked  a  few  years  and  turned  out ;  the  balance  in 
cultivation,  thetsecond  growth,  is  invariably  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  pines.  The  manner  of  cultivation  is, 
fi  rst,^  two  crops  of  tobacco,  then  !ivheat  and  corn,  alter- 
nately, for  four  or  five  years,  then  a  crop  or  two  of 
oats — then  it  is  called  "  worn  out."  One  horse,  or 
mule,  is  the  usual  team  for  plowing.  The  soil  is 
usually  of  a  sandy  nature  for  a  few  inches  ;  subsoil, 
clay,  sometimes  quite  to  the  surface.  No  lands  are 
more  easily  improved,  or  retain  manure  longer,  or 
with  as  good  an  effect.  Clover  grows  luxuriafltly, 
with  a  little  help^  and  when  once  seeded,  no  after- 
«u!turo  will  eradicate  it.  Wheat  is  generally  sure, 
and  the  quality  very  superior,  as  la  well  known ;  the 


same  of  c(»n.  For  fruit  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  peackes^ 
apples,  Ue,j  particularly,  it  can't  be  beat*  Nevev-. 
failing  springs,  on  moSt  plantations,  are  plenty. 

I  am  anxious  for  a  company  of  northern  famer% 
say  100  to  160,  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land,  of  20  to 
40,000  acres,  (some  well  improved  and  with  excelleBt 
buildings,)  within  20  to  30  miles  of  the  principal  cftlea 
and  tide-water,  on  and  adjacent  to  railroad  and  water 
navigation,  30  hours  distance  from  New  York  by  Inrnd, 
and  48  bv  water.  The  average  price  may  be  (4  per 
acre.  For  health,  nearness  to  market,  and  genial  cli- 
mate,  it  certainly  ofllfers  greater  inducements,  in  ay 
opinion,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  following  may  be  about  the  prices  of  produce  t 
Wheat,  prime,  Sl.^6  to  $1.10  ;  corn  70  to  76  cts.; 
rye,  66  to  70  cts.;  buckwheat,  $1.00  to  $1.96 ;  hay, 
$20  to  $26  ;  oats,  60  to  66  cts.;.  butter,  26  cts.,  al- 
ways ;  cheese,  none  made  ;  cotton,  12  cts.,  little  rais- 
ed, but  might  be  ;  potatoes,  $1.00 ;  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  $1.00  to  $1.60  ;  beans,  $1.30,  Sec.,  be. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  disgraceful  for  a 
white  man  to  labor ;  nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  Any  that  wish  to  inquire  more  partrcularly^ 
may  write  to  me  at  Proctor's  Creek,  Chesterfield  Co., 
Va.— post-paid.  Samubl  Cx.arb,  Je. 


•^^k^^^^h^^^^^^*- 


FBBVOR   AND    SPAHISfiC    MBBZVO    SHBBP. 


Messrs.  Enrroiis  : — ^Having  been  somewhat  exten- 
sively engaged  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  grow- 
ing of  wool,  and  the  rearing  of  fine  sheep^  I  propose, 
very  briefly,  to  offer  to  the  public,  through  your  highly 
esteemed  journal,  my  views  on  the  comparative  mer- 
its between  the  French  and  Spanish  Merino  sheep. 
When  the  French  sheep  were  first  imported,  sobm 
four  yeare  since,  I  visited  the  flock,  and  re-visited  it, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  they  were  an  improvement 
or  not.  I  hesitated  about  purchasing,  l^ut  finally 
concluded  to  take  a  few  and  give  them  a  trial.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  result.  I  found  that  my  Spanish 
sheep  were  improved,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
by  a  cross  from  the  French  bucks.  I  now  own  a  few 
of  each  importation  made.  I  have  recently  purchased 
twenty-two  ewes,  being  all  but  two  in  the  hands  of 
the  importer.  In  addition  to  these^  I  have  purchased 
thirteen  bucks  which  were  imported  during  the  past 
winter,  a  part  of  which  are  for  sale.  The  last  tea 
ewes  cost  me  $2260,  or  $226  each.  For  ease  in 
taking  on  flesh,  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  weight 
of  fleece,  these  sheep  have  no  superiors,  and  I  can 
cheerfully  recommend  them  as  the  best  among  the 
races  of  fine  wooled  sheep.  At  least  this  is  my  opin- 
ion after  a  trial  of  three  or  four  years.  Msaaiii 
Bingham.— ComuMi/^  VUj  May^  1861. 


PLASTEB. 

Messrs.  Editors  ^— Three  yean  afn>  a  piece  of  land  (six 
acrea)  was  planted  with  com,  tiie  aeed  rolled  in  plaster  (gyp- 
sum) and  a  little  put  on  the  hill,  previoaa  to  hoeing,  and 
withoat  manure ;  the  next  spring  it  waa  plowed  and  seeded 
with  clover.  The  next  season,  for  aeveral  weeks  previoue 
to  mowing,  it  could  plainly  be  diAcerned,  by  the  ireshnees 
and  ranlcness  of  the  clover,  precisely  the  spot  from  whence 
came  the  hill  of  corn.  In  going  through,  we  could  plainly 
dincover  whore  a  hill  of  corn  was  missing,  m  conaequevoe  ef 
the  absence  of  the  plaster. 

1  wifeh  to  inquire  whether  the  plaster  acts  on  the  depth  of 
the  soil,  that  the  plowing  of  six  inches  in  depth  should  not 
remove  the  hill,  and  what  is  the  nutriment  it  eztraew  f  1'he 
top  soil  ia  gravelly  loam.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  8.  W., 
of  Wn  terloo.  or  from  some  other  correspondant.  pRKOKUca 
WiLUAHS.— X>cio«ttei//«,  a:  K,  April,  1851. 
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HBTHOD    OF    QBOWIMa    ICBLOIta 

Haacou  Editoks. — Select  the  poorail,  &nd  if  possible 
«  completely  barreo  piece  of  ground  ;  the  resBon  for 
which  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Lajt  off  four 
ground  into  holes  SJ  or  3  feet  square,  in  rows  8  feet 
by  10.  Late  io  the  fall  or  duriug  the  winter,  these 
hole*  mait  be  filled  with  maoitre  even  with  the  sur- 
face, and  then  hilled  up  into  hills  with  the  soil  or  clay 


taken  from  them.  Plant  the  seed  from  the  Ut  of 
April  to  first  of  June,  according  to  your  latitude, 
or  your  desire  for  early  or  late  melons.  From  the 
15lh  of  April  to  the  Int  of  May  is  a  good  time  in  the 
latitude  of  Virginia  aod  Norlh  Carolina.  To  avoid 
the  ravages  of  the  itriped  bu;;  as  well  aa  in  some 
measure  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  hot-bed,  I  intend 
hereafter  to  make  smalt  boxes,  without  bottoms,  but 
corered  on  the  top  with  milliDet,  which  will,  I  think, 
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«BbctDall J  uuwer  the  purpose  inUnded,  and  uve  me 
■Duch  KDXietr,  u  well  &■  trouble  in  having  to  visit 
mj  tender  vines  -.wice  %  daj  to  bitg. 

Tbe  best  WBtermelon  1  bave  ever  seen,  is  the 
H«DOTer(  witb  white  seed  sad  red  "meaf."  After 
the  Tines  coroneiice  niiiDiap,  the  boxes  csu  be  re- 
moved ind  ptcked  swsji  safe);  antit  snolher  year. 
No  work  is  required  alter  tbe  first,  second,  or  third 
week,  ss  it  is  disadvantageous  to  diDtarb  the  vines 
ailer  thev  have  commenced  running  pretty  fregtj, 
being  liable  to  be  bruised  or  broken,  sod  the  ground 
arouod  the  hills  being  barren  given  entire  Treedom  to 
the  vines  to  run,  ai^  the  melons  to  ripen,  without 
being  shaded  or  injured  bj  weeds  or  other  growth. 
8.   W Ftrginia,  AfrO,  1851. 

A  OBBAP    BTDICF    MAOHSXa. 

Heuiu-  Editors. — I  wiih  lo  knoH  fltun  yoa,  or  iori«  of 

roar  KMthv  cannpondeDU,  rehUivs  to  ■  lUrnp  mochine. 
haTaaiitracna  of  what  ws  Buckeyes  eat!  burraot, —  ihe 
growih  of  Ihs  limbsr  uo  it  u  ftom  on«  iiiol  down  to  a  inwLl 
rwig.  I  wuh  to  pmaure  a  nmchijw  Ihsl  hai  aufficient  power 
to  poll  ■mall  itumpi  in  e  gjfen  ilale.  Lei  ne  know  IhnHjgb 
your  TilOBbla  paper  Iho  kind  moal  luilBhle  Tur  imBll  iluropa, 
tfas  colli  uf  Ihe  nuchine.  and  where  ii  can  be  obaiaed.  J. 
8.  FDm.—  Wat  Ubrrty,  Lofon  Co.,  OiUo. 

In  the  April  nnmber  we  gave  a  description  of  a 
■tump  machine.  This  however  may  be  too  costly 
and  too  difficult  to  obtain  for  general  use.  We  now 
give  a  plan  of  another,  and  one  that  can  be  made  by 
any  fanner  with  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith.  .It  was 
p<uli«h«d  Id  this  journal  some  years  since,  and  man; 
of  oar  tolMcribtfs  have  used  it  with  advantage. 


"There  may  be  many  of  year  readers  Mviaff,  like 
myself,  on  farms  not  very  heavily  timbered  originally, 
and  which  have  been  cleared  long  enough  for  the 
rooia  of  the  stumps  to  become  considerably  decayed, 
to  whom  it  would  be  some  object  to  obtain  a  small, 
cheap  and  simple  stump  machine,  which  would 
answer  their  purpose  ae  well  as  one  more  coetly.  In 
the  sketch  1  is  a  round  pole  10  inches  long,  4  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  largest  end,  which  is  well  banded. 
Into  this  is  insertad  a  bar  of  iron  3  by  2i  iuehes, 
drawn  to  half  that  size  at  the  end  inserted  into  the 
pole,  and  3  feet  long.  Near  the  end 
g  of  this,  two  notches  are  cut,  a  little 
ir  4}  inches  apart.  In  the  mid- 
dle between  these,  a  hole  is  punched 
and  a  link  6  inches  long  inserted,  as 
teba   in   Fig.  3,  which  represents 


r 


the  bar,  large  hook  to  bitch  under 
lot  of  the  stamp,  a  link  inserted  in 
ich,  and  a  connecting  hoolt.  The 
links  are  made  of  round  |  Inch 
-Swede's  iron,  the  connecting  hook 
of  11  do.;  tbe  large  hook  of  a  bar 
.    ciu.  «.  of  old  sable  iron   16   inches  long, 

bent  round  edgewise.     3  is  a  frameconsiatingof  two 
otic  planks  3  inches  thick,  8  wide,  and  7  feet  long 


pinned  together  at  the  end  throagh  a  piece  of  4  inch 
scantling,  between  tbe  planks.  There  are  two  rows, 
41  inches  apart,  of  I  i  inch  holes  through  these  planks; 
the  holes  being  3|  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  from 
center  to  center.  The  holes  in  the  right  hand  row 
are  one  inch  lower  than  the  opposite  ones  in  the  left. 
Through  these  holes  two  iron  bolts,  as  large  as  Che 
pass  for  the  bar  or  lever  to  rest  npon. 
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figure  ;  4  being  a  board  for  a  brace,  the  lever  plac 
between  the  planks,  the  notches  resting  on  the  two 
boltR,  and  the  hook  hitched  under  a  root.  Now  ele- 
vate the  end  of  the  lever,  (which  needs  a  short  pole 
attached  by  a  rins  to  the  end  of  a  long  one,)  with- 
draw the  left  band  bolt  and  raise  it  one  bole  higher ; 
now  depress  the  end  of  the  lever  and  raise  the  right 
hand  bolt ;  and  so  on  as  high  as  you  wish.  The  cost 
of  ibe  machine  was  9^ — iron  94,  miking  93.  Any 
blacksmith  and  carpenter  can  construct  one.  With 
a  team  and  sled  and  stone  boat  to  draw  the  machine 
abonti  I  have  sAu  two  hands,  on  a  lot  that  had  been 
cleared  fourteen  years,  pull  in  a  day  froro  sixty  to  a 
hundred  stumps,  mostly  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.     T.  W.— Ontario  Co.,  1849. 


POTATOES. 

Potato  Rot. — Last  spring  I  planted  several  varie- 
ties of  potatoes,  many  of  them  mixed  in  the  same 
row  and  in  the  same  hill  ;  soil  rather  moist,  rich, 
loamy,  some  parts  sandy,  clayey,  be.,  and  some  witii 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  as  chips,  fngments  of 
bark,  grass,  weeds,  kc.,  IntermiMd..  Among  the 
varieties  of  potatoes  were  the  Sardinias,  or  fleeh  coU 
ored,  the  White  and  the  Purple  Pinkeyes,  Mercers, 
Large  English  Whiles,  and  sever"!  others  Of  tbe 
Purple  Pinkeyes  there  appear  to  be  lau  varieties — 
the  one  resembling  the  Long  White  Pinkeyes,  the 
others  more  coarse  and  irregular  in  their  appearance. 
At  the  time  of  digging,  several  of  these  last  were 
afl^cted  by  the  rot,  (the  dry  mt  chiefly,)  and  some 
few  of  the  others,  more  especially  of  those  that  grew 
amidst  the  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Most  of  the 
coarser  variety  of  the  Purple  Pinkeyes,  which  at  tbe 
time  of  digging  were  apparently  sound,  have  since 
been  destroyed  by  the  same  cause,  the  irj  rot. 

Sbbdukss. — A  few  yeara  ago  I  sowed  some  pota- 
to seed,  and  the  result  not  proving  eatiifactory,  i 
repeated  the  experiment  last  spring.  The  season 
was  cold  and  backward,  and  the  plants  did  not  come 
forward  till  late.  I  then  transplanted  about  a  dozen 
of  them,  which  did  very  well,  although  they  were 
late,  anBwere  overtaken  by  the  frost  while  yet  green 
andthrifl^''  I  dug  them,  however,  and  found  among 
th6m,IS)tir- or  five  distinct  varieties,  though  only  two 
or.lht^  appeared  decidedly  new.  Some  wore  long, 
whit^  smooth,  with  shallow  eyes  ;  others  similar  in 
size  and  shape,  and  of  a  beautiful,  though  not  deep, 
red  ;  the  largest  over  three  inches  long  and  three  in 
circumiurence  ;  others  similar  in  color,  but  difTerihg 
in  shapes  the  largest  over  three  inches  long  and  about 
five  in  circumference,  smooth,  flattened  or  com- 
pressed ;  others  white,  rouod,  deep-eyed  ;  and  others 
very  pale  Sesh-colored  ;  be.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  small.  I  have  kept  them  in  an  open  box 
in '"Bt-'cotil  and  tolerably  dry  cellar.  On  examining 
them  January  l(}tb,.I  found  a  large  number  of  them 
aflbcted  with  the  dry  rot.  The  kinds  described  above 
are  least  a^Ced,  It  is  my  intention  to  repeat  the 
szperiment.     H. — Doim  Eatl,  Marth,  \86l. 
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"I  cah  appreciate  the  beftiitj  of  a  fine  field  of  wheat, 
corn,  or  clover,  and  I  tike  to  se«  fine  her»>«  and  cat- 
tle, but  ai  for  youT  treee,  and  shrubi,  and  flowere,  I 
know  Utile  and  cars  Ibbs."  Thii  la  a  very  common 
way  for  men  to  talk  wbo  have  been  bom  in  the  couo- 
trv,  and  whose  whole  lives  have  been  spcat  there, 
■urrounded  by  trees,  slirubB,  and  plants,  the  moat 
beautiful  in  the  world.  To  stich  people,  the  country 
has  really  no  beauties,  save  those  that  contribute  to 
their  riches  or  worldly  prosperity.  Thsy  aeem  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  a  good,  thoiougb 
working  farmer  to  give  some  attention  to  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  hie  woods  and  meadows — to 
study,  aod  baceme  acquainted  with  the  names,  char- 
acCers,  and  beauties  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
thst  nature  has  planted  and  reared  for  him.  Is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  reiJ'  -^ecoess-v,  in  order  to  be  a  good  farmer, 
to  avoid  all  lULcrf^nrse  with  nature,  except  in  field 
crops  ?  We  know  that  is  not  so  ;  for  same  of  the 
best  agriculturists  we  ever  knew,  practical,  har 
working  men,  too,  were  as  keenly  alive  to  the  nali 
ral  beauties  of  a  landscape,  and  to  the  individual 
beauties  of  trees  and  plants,  as  though  they  hod  noth- 
ing else  to  do  but  cherish  and  cultivate  that  taste. 
They  know  the  locality  of  every  noble  or  rematkable 
specimen  of  forest  trees  in  all  the  country  about,  and 
the  favoritebauntsof  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  '" 
flowers  within  many  miles.  They  could  tell 
moment  bow  many  species  of  oaks,  elm^  maples,  kc., 
were  indigenous  to  iheir  forests,  with  as  much  i 
racy  as  a  good  fruit  grower  could  tell  the  varieti 
fruit  in  his  garden  ororchard.  To  such  people  c 
try  life  has  a  charm  that  sweetens  and  lighten 
burden  of  labor,  and  they,  and  their  ramily,Bre  noted 
for  their  superior  taste  and  intelligence.  He'  only, 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  trees  and  plants,  and  who 
has  learnt  to  appreciate  their  beauties,  can  enjoy  the 
pure  pleasures  of  the  country.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  budding  and  blossomiog  of  the  various  spe- 
cies are  noted  from  day  to  day  with  a  lively  interael, 
and  Qot  for  their  beauty  alone,  but  as  indicative  of  the 
eirlinesa  or  laleness  of  the  season.  So  are  the  pei 
ods  of  the  maturity  of  tbeir  seeds,  and  the  autumn 
changing  and  falling  of  the  foliage.  These  are  the 
interesting  and  beautiful  nigna  of  the  progresj 
change  of  season,  that  every  man,  and  woman, 
living  in  the  country,  should,  by  no  meana,  be  ii 
Bible  of. 

We  do  not  expect  that  anything  we  may  eaj, 
or  hereafter,  on  this  subject,'  will  awaken  thiue  wbo 
I     bave  grown  gray  in  their  iiidifltrence  to  tlie  prodi 


whoM  habit*  of  tboDght  and  action  are  ik 
yet  formed,  and  wbo  have  not  beoome  wholly  pos- 
sessed ol  the  one  idea — that  of  money  makiog — which 
blights  and  destroys  all  the  finer  and  better  feehngs  and 
tastes.  They  hare  more  leisure  than  tbeir  father* 
had,  education  is  more  general,  science  and  taste  are 
both  uniting  with  labor  in  sH  parts  of  the  world,  bo 
that  working  men  will  not  be  mere  machines,  per- 
forming their  day's  labor  as  an  ox  or  a  horae.  "The 
cultivation  of  the  soil"  is  no  longer  the  farmer's  mottc, 
but  the  "cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  miDd,"~r-the 
ind  above  all. 

But  the  native  riches  of  our  woods  are  not  neglect- 
ed by  farmers  or  country  people  alone,  they  are  ne- 
glected, unjustly,  by  all  classes.  There  is  a  great 
taste  throughout  our  country,  and  especially  around 
our  cities  and  villages,  for  planting  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees.  Thousaads  and  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  expended  in  ornamental  planting,  and 
whilst  rare  and  costly  exotics  are  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  our  own  beautiful  trees  are  ne- 
glected. The  Tulip  tree,  or  white  wood,  is  one  of 
the  finest  deciduous  trees  in  the  world,  whether  we 
ider  its  hsbit  of  growth,  lofty  and  elegant,  ila 
foliage-  large,  tropical -like,  and  glossy,  or  its  flowerB, 
as  large  and  beautiful  as  the  world-renowned  tulip. 
I'eople  every  day  admire  it,  and  enquire  its  name, 
when  they  see  it  growing  luxurianlly  in  our  grounds ; 
but  when  when  we  tell  them  it  is  simply  their  native 
"while  wood,"  they  are  surpriEed.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  perpuade  any  one  to  plant  it,  justbeoauae  it  is 
a  nativg  of  the  woods. 

What  tree  can  be  more  beautiful  than  our  chest- 
nut, wilh  its  large,  glossy  fciliage,  and  graceful  clua- 
tar  M  flowers  ;  or  Uie  elm,  with  its  wide -spreading 
and  gracefully-drooping  branches  ;  or  the  scarlet 
maple,  with  its  bright  and  earlv  blossoms,  and  silvery 
foliage  ;  or  the  Amelanchier,  (shad  blow,)  now  light- 
ing up  the  woods  with  its  flowers  of  snowy  white- 
ness ;  or  the  aialeaa,  (honeysuckle,)  that  will  soon 
set  the  hills  in  a  blaze  of  bloom.  Then  our  noble 
oaks,  hickory,  walnuts,  kc., — why  neglect  such  trea- 
sures, and  seek  for  foreign  species  not  half  bo  grand 
or  so  beautiful  *  We  would  not  discourage  the  In- 
troduction and  planting  of  rare  and  fine  exotics  ;  they 
should  br  mixed  with  our  native  trees,  to  give  the 
plantation  an  air  of  keeping  and  cultivation. 

People  who  have  not  seen  our  native  trees  in  open, 
airy  situations,  under  good,  careful  culture,  know 
nothing  of  their  real  beauties.  An  elm,  or  a  tulip 
tree,  crowded  up  in  a  thicket,  with  a  tall,  naked  trunl^ 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves  on 
the  summit,  is  a  tot«lly  different  object  from  the  same 
tree  standing  on  a  lawn,  with  a  finely  developed  form, 
and  luxuriant  foliage.  Trees,  like  men,  and  more 
than  men,  show  culture  and  care  in  their  training. 
Now,  we  ask  our  young  friends  in  the  country,  to 
take  up  this  mstterthe  present  summer,  and  cultivate 
BO  acquaintance  with  the  woodlands  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. Some  choice  young  specimens  may  be 
selected  for  removal,  next  autumn  or  spring,  to  the 
pleasure  ground,  or  doorynrd,  or  to  the  side  of  the 
highway,  skirting  the  dwelling.  Seed!"  may  be  col- 
lected as  they  ripen,  and  thus  specimens  may.  be 
n'ared  that  cannot  he  succeselully  transplanted  from 
their  native  locsle.  Keep  your  eyes  open  as  you 
pass  around  the  fieiils  and  woods,  as  you  would  if 
you  were  "gunning,"  but  with  diflerent  feelings  and 
you  will  discover  beauties  that  will  surprise  you  and 
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make  you  exclaim,  <<How  strange  we  did  not  see 
these  things  before.*'  It  would  give  ns  great  plea- 
save  to  hear  from  our  friends  in  £e  west  respecting 
their  native  trees. 


HABDT 


It  ia  ioteresting  to  note  the  hardfnaM  of  variost  traM  or 
shrubs  not  yet  well  known  in  the  country.  TlM>ng)i  the 
paat  winter  hu  not  been  a  cold  one  in  the  northern  stutet, 
yet  the  alteration  of  heat  end  cold  have  been  to  frequent  oa 
,10  aflect  many  half  hardy  plants  quite  as  much  as  a  much 
lower  state  of  atmosphere  usually  does. 

OyptouMria  Japonica  and  Taxodium  9mnpervirtnSf  two 
new  evergreens  which  were  expected  to  prove  decided  ac^ 
guisitiona  to  our  pleasure  ground,  do  not,  we  are  sorry  to 
find,  after  two  years  trial,  prove  to  be  really  hi^dy.  The 
yoana  shoots  of  the  latter  hare  either  been  quite  killed  by 
the  ntMt  —  even  when  the  plants  have  been  covered  ; 
while  the  former,  though  not  obsolntely  killed,  becomes  so 
bniwned  and  enfeebled  that  it  can  never  be  looked  upon  as 
a  hardy  tree  north  o(  Philadelphia.  In  the  climate  of  Balti- 
more and  southward,  we  have  no  doubt  that  tioth  these 
trsas  will  prove  quite  hardy*. 

J%ius  sxce/ra,  abies  SmUhiana,  Picea  cephalomca^  Thuya 
Jihfinrmuy  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  all  exposarcs.  The 
Deodar  cedar,  we  are  glad  to  mention,  is  quite  hardy,  and 
flonriihes  admirably  in  this  climate,  and  wilt  soon  be  exten- 
sively planted  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  eveigreens. 
We  have  still  some  doubts  shout  the  hardiness  of  the  Arau- 
earia  or  Chili  pine.  It  certainly  stonds  the  winter— but  still 
it  seems  enfeebled  by  \u  The  tree  seems  to  demand  a  soil 
oompoeed  of  three-fourths  tand  as  a  necessity.  In  rich, 
damp,  loamy  soils  it  neither  gn>ws  nor  bears  the  winters— 
avea  about  Philadelphia — whue  in  a  somewhat  shaded  posi- 
tion and  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  it  thrives  as  fiu*  north  as  the 
Hndaon  Highlands.  Whether  it  will  take  to  our  climate  as  it 
does  to  that  of  England — where  it  is  oertainly  the  most 
striking  of  all  evergreen  trees— remaiiM  yet  to  be  pioved. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  new  evergreens,,  is  the 
Taw-like  tree  from  Florida  -^  Torreya  taxi/olio.  Its  rich, 
dark  sreen  foliage,  its  extremely  elegant  naUt  and  rapid 
arowth,  recommend  it  particularly  to  amateurs.  It  has 
borne  the  post  three  winters  about  New  York  and  in  this 
DeijrhbOThood  quite  without  protection. 

MJkodoelendron  catawHerue  and  its  many  beautiful  varieties, 
•ent  ont  here  from  English  nurseries,  prove  moch  better 
adapted  to  hardy  culture  than  even  the  R,  nuuamum  of  our 
native  woods.  They  should  find  a  place  in  every  good  gai* 
den  —  and  should  be  planted  in  a  deep  shapy  bonier  com* 
posed  of  sand  and  leaf  mould. 

Wiereia  rosea,  Spirea  prwafoUa  pUttOt  Buddlea,  Lmdte' 
SBM  and  Formtkia  triridusima — three  of  the  finest  new  decid- 
Qous  sbraba  mtely  introduced,  prove  pwfeetly  hardy  in  all 
dtoations.  The  evergreen  Euonymus  and  its  two  varieties 
with  gold  and  silver  striped  foliage,  are  quite  hardy  about 
New  York,  and  seem  particularly  well  suited  for  town  gar- 
dens, where  verdure  in  shrubs  daring  winter  is  desirable. — 
HortieuliwitU 

The  TaxodiutUfWe  may  add,  does  not  prove  hardy 
with  ys.  A  plant  that  stood  the  winters  of  1849  and 
1850,  died  last  winter.  The  C/yptomeria  is  much 
hardier.  We  have  had  three  plants  out  two  win- 
tersy  very  slightly  protected,  and  they  now  look  well. 
Many  of  the  first  plants  sent  out  were  cuttings. 
When  we  get  good,  healthy,  stout  seedlings,  they 
will,  we  firmly  believe,  be  perfectly  hardy  hero. — ^Eo. 


-•***%/N^*^^^F>*»- 


Tbb  Fruit  Crop. — We  have  never  had  a  more 
abundant  promise,  in  Western  New  York,  than  at 
this  moment,  May  13th.  Tn  many  parts  of  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  weet^  late  spring  frosts  have  cut  off 
everything. 

A  Jnend  writes  us  from  Boston,  that  the  crop  prom- 
ises fair,  but  not  large.  The  seascfi  there  has  been 
cold  and  backward  but  less  so  than  last  season. 

In  the  peach  regions,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
the  crop  will  be  much  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the 
quality  better. 


BBPCAT 


POMOtOaiOAL    OOVOBBM. 


Wh  learn  from  the  "  Western  Horticultural  Review," 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  has  been  pub- 
lished, embodied  with  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  consequently  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  This  was  a  poorly  managed 
aflhir,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  know  from  our  friend 
Lewis  F.  Allbn,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo^  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  connecting  the  pomological  meeting 
with  the  "  Board,"  what  he  thinks  of  it  now.  In  the 
first  place,  the  connection  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
meeting  at  the  time  ;  and  next,  it  withheld  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  public  for  six  months,  and  then 
sent  them  out  embodied  with  State  documents  !  We 
think  that  there  will  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion, 
hereafter,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  pinning  the  pomo- 
logical meeting  to  the  skirts  of  agricultural,  or  aay 
other  societies  or  institutes,  except  those  strictly  hor- 
ticaltuijkL  The  only  eonsolation  we  have,  in  regard 
to  the  proceedings,  is  that,  save  a  few  items  already 
published,  they  are  of  very  little  importance. 

We  have  received  the  followtng  note  from  our 
friend  Col.  Hodob,  since  we  wrote  the  above  : 

Frikvd  Barrt. — In  the  May  number  of  the  Farmer  you 
inform  a  Hortieulturai  friend,  that  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  late  Pomological  Congress,  can  probably  be  pro- 
cured of  the  undersigned.  And  from  very  numerous  inquir- 
ies, I  infer  that  not  a  few  of  the  40,000  subscribers  to  the 
Farmer,  are  desirous,  to  procure  a  copy  of  these  proceedings. 
Now.  it  would  give  me  sreat  pleasure  to  forward  to  any  of 
our  Horticultural  friends  a  copy  of  this  work  •—  but  I  am 
unable  to  do  so  for  the  following  reasons  ;  I  have  no  copies 
to  spore  ;  I  have  not  even  one  for  mvself :  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one.  And  althoagh  I  have  the  bump 
of  hope  pretty  prominently  developed,  yet  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  copy  grows  leas  every  day.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  publishers  are  ;  but  would  say  tu  them,  wherever  they 
may  be,  that  by  forwarding  me  by  express  forty  or  fifty 
copies,  I  will  honor  their  draft  for  the  amount  of  their  bill. 

Query.  —  Which  is  the  better  way,  for  the  Pomological 
Congress  to  publish  its  own  proeeediuf  s  and  pay  for  the 
same,  or  leave  this  matter  to  be  attendea  to  by  others  T  B. 
Uojxa.'^Biiffaio,  N.  Y,,  1851. 


-^^k^^^^^^^^'\^*- 


MuLCHiire. — We  must  again  remind  those  who 
planted  trees  last  spring,  of  the  importance  of  this 
operation.  It  is  now  so  much  spoken  of  as  to  be 
pretty  well  understood — a  covering  of  the  ground 
about  the  base  of  a  tree,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  with  litter  or  half-decayed  manure,  extending 
around  as  far  as  the  points  of  the  roots.  All  newly 
planted  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  should  be  thus 
treated.  It  keeps  the  ground  from  drying  up  about 
the  roots,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds.  And 
not  newly  planted  trees  alone,  should  be  mulched, 
but  bearing  dwarf  garden  trees,  gooseberries,  straw- 
berries, and  all  other  plants  whose  roots  are  near  the 
surface.  For  mulching  strawberries,  some  clean  ma- 
terial should  be  used,  such  as  saw-dust^  chafij  short 
hay,  or  straw,  or  something  of  that  sort. 


-^%^\^\^>>^^^*^^^0- 


The  FauiT  Gakdev. — ^Our  treatise  on  Fruit  Trees 
is  now  published  and  may  be  had,  we  presuiiie,at  all 
the  principal  bookstores  in  the  country.  In  the  first 
edition,  which  was  issued  hastily  during  the  busy 
season,  a  few  errors  appear ;  for  instance,  in  the  in- 
troduction, Kenrick  is  printed  *'Renwick."  On  page 
52,  pipe  tile  is  said  to  cost  *'a  shilling,"  instead  of  a 
centf  per  foot.  Pear  No.  28  was  intended  to  succeed 
No.  37.  There  are  some  other,  less  important,  errors, 
all  of  which  have  been  corrected  in  the  second  edi- 
tion, just  issued. 


{ 
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JUNR 


THB    SBASOir. 


The  eighth  day  of  May  was  really  the  first  day  of 
a  spring  warmth.  Through  all  the  month  of  April 
it  continued  cold  and  dry.  On  the  night  of  the  10th, 
we  had  a  soaking  rain  that  went  fairly  to  the  roots  of 
trees  ;  and  the  day  following,  and  to  day,  (the  12th,) 
have  been  as  warm  as  mid-summer — the  thermometer 
as  high  as  90^.  This  has  brought  out  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  with  magical  rapidity.  Three  days  ago, 
only  a  few  of  the  earlier  currants,  gooseberries,  al- 
monds, cherries,  and  plums  were  in  blossom  ;  to-day 
the  gardens  and  orchards  are  whito — everything,  but 
apples,  in  full  bloom,  and  promising  a  most  abundant 
crop.  We  have  not,  in  ten  years,  had  a  fairer  prom- 
ise. Of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom,  the 
principal  articles  are, 

The  Pyrus  Japonicoj  scarlet  and  blush. 

The  Mihoniag,  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  low  and 
spreadine,  with  great  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  Amtlanchier  vulgaris,  covered  with  snowy- 
white  blossoms. 

The  Aliftonds,  large  and  dwarf,  double  and  single 
species  and  varietiesu  all  very  pretty. 

Double  flowering  Peach,  Cherry,  and  SIoo^  and,  in 
in  a  few  days,  we  shall  have  the  Thorns. 

The  flowering  Currants  are  now  in  perfection. 
The  Gordani,  crimson  and  yellow,  and  the  new  Dou- 
ble Crimson,  (Sarguinea  Jtore  pleoiif)  are  beautiful 
things — the  latter,  much  finer  than  we  anticipated. 
The  clusters  of  flowers  are  three  inches  long,  of  a 
deep  crimson,  and  each  flower  quite  double. 


^>^\^s^%^^^\^^^^  • 


LiaHT    SELF-SUSTAININQ  FBUIT    LADDERS. 


For  gardens  where  trees  are  low,- and  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  bruising  or  breaking  the  branches,  a  ^^self- 

gustaining"  ladder,  of  some  sort, 
ought  to  be  used.  The  annex- 
ed eut  represents  one  which,  if 
made  of  light  material,  can  be 
conveniently  carried  in  the 
hand.  The  steps  should  be 
wide  enough  to  be  stood  upon. 
The  single  leg  moves  on  a 
joint.  A  better  way  is  to  have 
two  moveable  legs,  in  order  to 
give  it  increased  strength  and 
stability,  and  the  weight  is  not 
greatly  increased,  ^metimes 
an  upright  piece  is  placed  on 
the  top  to  hold  by,  if  necessary. 
Any  ingenious  person  can 
make  one  of  these,  or  something  better,  in  an  hour, 
and  it  will  be  found  a  great  convenience  ;  indeed  it 
is  indispensible  where  a  few  garden  trees  are  to  be 
mana£r«Nd,  for  the  operations  of  pruning,  fruit  gather- 
ing, destruction  of  insects,  &cc.,  kc.,  require  its  fre- 
quent use. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^  ■ 


JAcquKt*  Nkw  EifOLAifD  Fnmr  Tniect ;  A  Prnotlcal  TiwatiM  on 
the  ManageoMiit  of  Fmlt  Trees.  Adapted  to*  New  England. 
By  Oeorob  Jacquki,  Woreeflter,  Meat ,  1849. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this 
treatise,  a  neat,  comprehensive,  little  volume  in 
which  we  find  the  usual  topics  connected  with  fruit- 
tree  culture,  discussed  in  a  manner  that  ^ows  Mr. 
JAcquBS  to  be  a  man  of  some  experience.  We  have, 
for  many  years,  heard  his  name  connected  with  the 
nXirsery  business,  and  the  exhibition  of  fruits  at  the 


AVSWBBa    TO    OORBESPONDBirrS. 


( Mn.  Jas.  H.  Wilson,  Whiieeboro. )  The  iniecti  yn  speak 
of  88  infealing  your  roae*  now,  ere  aphidea,  sad  are  aaany 
destroyed  wito  tobacco  amoke,  or  by  ajrriiiffing  them  freely 
wiih  a  eolutaon  of  tobacco  iaice  and  aoap  auda,  or  rain  water. 

( J.  VV.  Grat,  Balla  Pond,  Ct. )  The  Northern  Spy  apple, 
with  ua,  ia  tbia  moment,  middle  of  May,  ta  fresh  aa  it  waa  in 
January  laat— decidedly  the  best  long  keeper  we  have.  The 
tree  is  a  rapid  grower  end  good  bearer,  and  the  frait,  in  acjdi- 
tvm  to  iu  excellence,  ia  laige'  and  beautiful.  We  cannot, 
howtfver,  ad  viae  you  to  plant  it  extensively,  becaiue  it  may 
not  aocceed  ao  well  in  your  locality  aa  it  doea  here. 

(J.  R.  Mossa,  Flint  Rock.  N.  C.)  Shorten,  but  do  not 
entirely  remove  the  ahoots  from  the  atema  of  your  iveet. 
Thoae  cut  back  within  a  foot  or  ao  of  the  baao.  aboold  have 
all  the  branchea  ahorteoed  but  the  loader,  uoleaa  yoa  intend 
to  train  them  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  in  which  caae  you 
leave  tlie  lower  bmnchea  entire  fur  they  muai  be  the  long- 
eat.  You  will  find  inatructiuna  in  detail  on  theae  and  similar 
pointa  in  the  "  Fruit  Garden."  Your  other  requesta  have  all 
been  complied  with. 

Cklbrt  for  Winter  dsk.-- (D.  B.  W.,  Horae  Heads.) 
The  aeeda,  with  you,  ought  to  have  been  aown  ia  the  latter 
end  of  April,  in  a  worm  oorder  of  rich,  li^ht  soil,  and  then 
tmnsplonted  when  three  or  four  iuchea  high  to  atrengthen 
and  fit  them  for  final  planting  out  in  the  trenehea.  The 
trenchea  ahould  be  a  foot  deep,  with  at  leaat  three  indtes  of 
well-rotted  manure  worked  mto  the  aoil  in  the  bottom  be* 
fore  setting  the  planta.  Hoe  frequently  and  vvater  freely  in 
very  dry  weather.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  aotnmn  weather  beeomea 
cool,  the  earth  may  be  gradually  drawn  in  aronnd  to  bUmck 
it.  In  dry  ground  it  may  be  preserved  well  in  the  Irencbea, 
ail  winter,  by  covering  with  leavea,  or  aome  other  material 
that  will  ao  far  exclude  frost  aa  to  admit  of  aome  being  taken 
out  when  wanted.  Enough  to  laat  a  month  may  be  taken 
out  at  once  and  kept  in  earth  in  a  cool  cellar.  It  can  also  be 
preaerved  in  pyramidal  heapa  out  of  doora,  like  potatoea,  with 
earth  mixed  with  them,  and  a  thick  coveringto  exclude  froaL 

(J.  Edwards,  Little  Geneaee,  N.  Y.)  We  are  not  cer- 
tain that  it  ia  poasible  to  restore  apple  treea  in  the  condition 
which  yon  deacribe-^the  heart  wood  decaying.  They  prob- 
ably atand  on  wet  ground.  We  find  that  in  aoila  containing 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  atagnant  moiatore,  apple  treca 
aoon  become  moaay  in  the  bark,  and  the  heart  wooa  anaoond. 
It  might  be  that  a  good  acmping  and  washing  of  the  boric, 
and  a  moderate  ahortening  and  thinning  of  the  branches,  in 
connection  with  good  culture  around  the  roots,  would  re- 
store them. 

CULTURK  OP  THB   ISABXLLA    Alh>  CaTAWBA    GrAPKS. — 

(AairaC.  McCdllough,  Mt.  Morris.)  Very  simple.  They 
are  propagated  by  euttinga  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in 
length — Iwo  or  three  jomta  taken  off  in  the  flill  or  winter, 
and  planted  in  the  apring  in  good,  deep,  dry  ground.  TIm 
cuttings  planted  so  tliat  but  one  eye  remains  ont  of  noand. 
In  one  or  two  years  they  are  fit  to  be  transplantea  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  bear.  Before  planting,  a  good,  rich, 
deep  border  should  be  made,  and  a  trellis,  or  poles,  provided 
for  them  to  be  trained  to.  They  roqaife  an  annual  pruning, 
that  ia,  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  previous  aeaaon'a  growui 
to  three  or  four  buda.  See  our  laat  volume,  pegea  69  and  70. 
(Dakibl  BiGKLow.  Lakeville,  N.  Y.)  Your  apple, ''  Su- 
per* tr,"  reaembles  the  Rambo  in  aize,  form,  color,  Stc,  but 
IS  less  juicy  and  more  compact,  and,  we  should  think,  wonld 
keep  much  longer.  It  Is  a  good  apple,  but  not  ao  good  aa 
the  Northern  Sp  v,  and  some  other  late  keepera.  We  are 
obliged  for  your  Kindness  in  sending  tlie  specunens. 


■^^r^'^^v^^t^^^ ' 


Foreign  names  of  Faurrs  and  FLOWBR8.^--Not- 
withstandinfi^  the  outcry  agfainst  the  im-English  nances 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  our  floral  friends  at  Cincinnati 
have  just  named  a  beautiful  new  seedling  Azalea, 
Boule  de  JVeige^  being  pure  white  and  of  compact 
habit.  They  are  not  among  the  "  reformers,"  else  they 
would  have  called  it,  in  plain  English,  *^  Snow  BaU,'^ 

Another,  rpJsed  by  S.  S.  Jackson,  Esq.,  is  named 
fVarderia^  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Wardrr,  the  editor 
of  the  *<  Review."  This  one  is  described  as  ^<  white, 
with  stripes  and  splashes  of  pale  blush." 

We  see  by  the  reports  of  the  weekly  exhibitions  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  that  their  spring 
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Catiiea'  dqiartmnit. 


TSB    TLOWBR    QABBBK. 

Tbrodohovt  all  the  month  of  June,  the  decoration  of 
beda  &nd  bordera  in  the  fiower  garden  m&j  be  coi 
ued.  We  r&relv  plant  our  dahlias  till  the  middle  of 
the  month.  When  planted  earlier,  thejr  come  into 
bloom  in  July,  when  the  weather  ia  ao  excedaiTel? 
warm  and  dr;  that  thej  are  scorched,  the  floutra  do 
not  open,  ana,  on  the  whole,  they  do  not  give  auch 
aatialaction  ■•  when  planted  later,  ao  ae  to  come  into 
bloom  in  the  middle  or  tatt«r  part  or  Auguat. 

The  Dahlia  requirea  a  good  soil,  moderately,  but 
not  too  rich.  When  set  in  a  bed  of  strong  manure, 
the  plants  make  a  rank  growth,  but  do  not  bloom  ao 
well,  and  the  flowera  are  more  apt  to  be  coarae  and 
ill-rormed.  A  (take  four  or  five  feet  in  height  should 
be  set  with  each  plant,  to  which  it  mnat  be  kept  tied 
u  it  groWB,  being  very  easily  broken  by  the  wind. 
The  Itehlia  is  really  an  autumn  flower,  and  should 
not  beexpecIedtofaloTin,  or  forced  into  bloom,  inmid- 
lummer. 

For  a  few  beils  or  masse*  on  a  lawn,  or  to  fill  up 
Tscant  borders,  we  would  recommend, 

Ist,  ^/ne^tmtUyitofW,  well  selected  sa  regards 
the  color.  They  may  be  partly  composed  of  Chinese, 
Bourbons,  and  Noisette.',  as  all  these  bloom  iacee- 
sanlly,  in  a  good  rich  soil.  We  may  name,  as  first 
rate  free  growing,  profuse  blooming  aorts, 

Botraaons — Hermota,  pale  blush,  very  double  and 
compact.  Souvenir  de  la  JUalmaiton,  pnie  flesh  color, 
very  large  and  beautiful— indeed,  one  of  the  finest  of 
ever-blooming  roses,  both  in  form,  color,  and  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  and  foliage.  Gloire  det  Roiamnu, 
a  rapid,  strong  erower  and  fine  bloomer,  flowers  not 
very  double  but  large  and  of  a  must  brilliant  crimson. 
Edteard  Dcfottt,  one  oT  the  tineat  new  BourboDS,  of 
a,  deep,  roay  pink. 

NoisBTTBs— OpUr^  baff.  Chroinatetla,  or  cloth 
of  eold,  deep  yellow — very  large  and  beautiful.  Ftl- 
ledterg,  bright  crimson.  Amie  Fibert,  pure  white. 
BwsAiA  or  China  Roaea. — Cdt,  blush — a  very 
free  and  fine  bloomer.  Jertppina,  rich,  velvety 
crimaoa.  SeatgioHea,  blood  red,  with  a  stripe  of 
white,  ffkile  Dady,  creamy  white,  and  very  ewecL 
Tbab — Lady  Warrender,  pure  white.  Litxem- 
houTg,  aalmun  bufli     DaiQiaaiiU,  Btniw  color. 

These  are  all  good,  and  there  are  many  otherii 
pe^rhape,  as  good.  A  dozen  planb^  well  assorted, 
will  fill  a  good  sized  bed,  and  they  will  probably  give 
more  satialactioD  than  anything  we  could  name. 

Next  to  the  rosea,  we  would  recommend  a  bed  of 
Verbenas.  No  plant  is  better  adapted  to  our  dry, 
■unny  climate,  than  thia.  A  dozen  plants,  of  as  ma- 
ny difierent  varieties,  will  make  a  beautiful  display, 
from  mid-summer  until  frost  comes.  The  branches, 
KB  they  grow,  should  be  spread  out  and  jiegged  down 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed,  making 
it  s  dense  mass  of  flowers,  relievrd  only  by  the 
mingling  of  the  difierent  colors.     Then  the 

PBTumAS. — These  also  are  particularly  well  adap- 
ted to  our  climate,  and  cultivation  has  so  improved 
their  size,  and  varied  their  c'lloring,  that  they  have 
become  a  moat  interesting  class  of  plants.  A  single 
plant  will  cover,  ina  short  time,  throe  square  feet  of 
ground,  and  they  bloom  incessantly. 

Hsueraopfis Too  manyof  tiiiecannotbe  plant- 
ed, it  is  M  aweet  and  so  fioe,  either  in  masaes^  or 


mixed  with  other  plants  of  more  showy  color*.  The 
old  sort  is  of  a  pale  lilac,  and  the  new  one,  V^taH- 
ORiqn,  is  a  deep  purple,  rather  bluish.  These  might 
bs  mixed,  and  some  white  flowering  plaut,  such  as 
Dmihle  Feefrfeto,  set  in  the  middle  :  orthe  deep  blue 
Plumbago  larpenla,  or  the  Scarlet  Salvia,  or  even 
a  fine  iucAifo,  will  make  a  good  centre  piece,  both  in 
growth  and  contrast  of  color.  For  single  specimena 
on  a  lawn  or  border,  the  Salvia  SpUiidai$  Major 
surpasses  all  other  plants  we  know  of.  A  small 
plant  turned  out  in  May  or  June,  commences  to  bloom 
immediately,  and  it  grows  go  rapidly,  that,  in  the 
courae  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  it  will  be  three  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  diametei',  and  will  bear 
twenty  or  thirty  long  spikes  of  flowers  of  the  most 
dazzling  brilliancy.  As  we  have  said  before,  we 
know  of  no  bedding  plant,  taken  altogether,  mors  de-  - 
sirable,  and  we  recommend  it  amoQgtbesnwllest  col- 
lections. 

Cvpkeaplaly  centra,  is  another  fine  thing,  either 
for  planting  singly  or  in  masses,  and  it  mingles  well 
with  Fuchsias,  HeliolTopes,  Uc.  Its  flowers  are  tube 
shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  mouth  is  of  an 
amaranth  purple.  Treated  as  a  pot  plant,  in  the 
house,  this  is  an  admirable  thing.  One  of  the  best 
of  recently  introduced  species  in  our  green-bouses 
now,  small  plants,  are  perfect  masses  of  flowera.  Its 
compactness  of  habit  is  a  great  recommendatioo. 


The  Caii/oriuaa  Zaueh*Hrria  is  one  of  Mr.  Hirt- 

VRo's  discoveries  inCalifornia,  an  excellent  and  pop- 
ular bedding  plant,  every  way  as  easily  propagated 
and  manag^  aa  a  verbena.  The  plant  gruwa  com- 
pactly, about  two  feet  hich,  and  blooms  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  even  when  quite  young.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  orange  scarlet,  in  shape  not  tinlike 
the  trumpet  honeysuckle.  We  think  it  may  be  pre- 
served over  winter,  in  the  open  ground,  b^  laying  a 
piece  of  turf  over  it  in  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  out 
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it  seeds  well,  and  may  thus  bo  easily  propagated  like 
half-hardy  annuals. 

Phloxes  we  have  not  mentioned,  because  tiiey  are 
now  so  generally  cultivated  as  hardy  border  plants, 
that  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  class  them  with 
summer  bedding  plants.  Still  they  are  IndispenMble, 
and  those  who  have  not  already  supplied  their  gar- 
dens, may  obtain  plants  in  pots  that  will  bloom  the 
coming  autumn. 

Scarlet  GsaANnrMS. — We  must  not  forget  their 
large  foliage  and  brilliant  flowers,  added  to  tneir  free 
and  constant  blooming— qualities  that  mal^p  them 
desirable. 


-tJ^^S^t,^^^^^^^- 


OABDEH    Z&EPLEMElfTS    FOR    ULDIBtL 


Perhaps  we  could  not  at  a  more  appropriate  sea- 
son call  attention  to  the  nice  collections  of  Grarden 
Implements  for  Ladies,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
Agricultural  Implement  Warehouses.  Specimens 
shown  us  this  spring,  by  J.  Rapaljb  U  Co.,  of  this 
city,  are  ncatei  and  better  than  any  we  have  belbre 
seen. 


JKg.  1. 


Wig.  t, 


I%i-  S* 


1^4. 


JPtg.  ft. 


Fig.  1,  is  a  small  Spade,  with  a  handle  of  the  ordi- 
nary length,  so  that  it  can  be  used  without  stooping. 
Fig.  3,  is  a  Garden  Fork,  for  loosening  the  earth 
around  flowers  and  plants.  Fig.  3,  Floral  Rake. 
Fig.  4,  Hoe,  Fig.  6,  Garden  Fork,  for  loosening 
the  earth  around  small  plants  and  flowers.  Fig.  6, 
Transplanting  Trowell,  invaluable  for  transplanting 
annuals  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  pldce  where  they 
are  intended  to  bloom,  or  for  any  other  plant  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  transplant 


€intot'»  Sobk 


To  OUR  RiADXRS.— The  preiem  namber  oompletss  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  W»  hav«  spared  neither  labor  nor  mo- 
ney to  makto  the  Genesee  Farmer  worthy  of  its  extended  dr> 
eolatiou.  We  think  we  have  the  means  of  making  oar  Joor- 
nal  still  mora  interesting,  daring  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  we  ask  oar  readers,  to  make  another  eflbrt  lo  increase  oar 
circalatton  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  We  ask  this 
particularly  in  places  where  few  copies  are  now  taken.  ^ 
We  can  supply  back  numbers  from  Janoary  with  plate  of 
Olass  Hotue,  With  the  July  number  we  shall  probably 
commence  »  series  of  lettSrs  from  the  World's  Fair,  illosira- 
tad  with  such  engravings  as  may  be  necessary  to  n  proper 
onderttanding  of  the  snbjects  treated  of.  Belbre  this  nam- 
ber reaches  most  of  oar  sabscribers  Mr.  Barrt  wiU  have 
reached  the  shone  of  England,  whither  he  has  gone  lor  the 
purpose  of  jimtshing  for  our  pages  a  fall  and  conect  ae- 
connt  o#  #hat  he  may  notioe  that  will  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  American  Fkrmer*  To  thooe  who  read  the 
Harticultuial  Deparmient  of  this  journal,  we  xa^d  not  say 
that  our  repoit  wiU  be  at  least  equal  to  any  fomished  lor 
the  American  press.  Mr.  B.'s  habit  of  close  obaervatioa, 
practical  common  sense,  and  general  informatioD  on  all 
rural  affiuia,  conneoted  with  exoellent  descriptive  powers, 
warrant  us  in  promising  our  friends  a  treat  not  to  ba  ex- 
celled. 

The  next  Stats  Fair  is  to  be  held  th  this  city,  and  being 
on  the  ground,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
our  pages  by  a  full  report  of  what  we  may  see  and  hear. 

We  have  been  often  solicited  to  take  subscriptions  ftr  a 
less  term  than  a  year,  which  for  obvious  reasons  we  have 
hitherto  refused  to  do.  At  the  request,  however  of  many 
who  for  years  have  interested  themselves  in  the  success 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  whose  adWce  we  always 
respect,  we  have  determined  to  take  subscriben  com- 
mencing with  the  next  number,  which  will  be  the  first  of 
the  second  holf  of  the  volume.  The  price  will  be  ooa- 
half  our  nsnal  charges  for  the  volume,  25  cents  lor  single 
subscribers,  $1.00  for  five,  and  $1.50  for  eight  ooptas. 
We  are  induced  to  make  this  ofier,  because  oar  agenta  repre- 
sent that  many  who  have  been  deterred  from  subseribiag  an 
account  of  the  high  rates  of  postage,  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  reduction  of  postage  by  the  new  law,  which 
takes  efieet  on  the  1st  of  July,  to  enroll  themselves  amiaig 
oar  subscribers,  and  obtain  a  good  agricultural  paper  at  a  price 
altogether  trifling. 


n^i^»0^0 


AoMcuLTORAL  iMPLKifZNrs.— The  improvemant  in  agri- 
caltuial  implements  certainly  keeps  pace  with  the  imfvove- 
mont  in  agriculture.  There  never  was  before  such  a  fine 
stock  in  Rochester,  as  at  this  time.  We  now  have  thrsa 
well-filled  establishments,  Messrs.  Rapaljb  Sl  Co.,  J.  P. 
Fooo  ic  Broth  BR,  and  Brioos  Sl  Brothbr,  and,  from 
what  we  can  learn,  they  are  all  doing  a  good  bosini 


»^0^0^0^ 


David  Hall,  of  Oaines,  N.  Y,,  passed  throogh  this  aity  a 
fow  days  since  with  a  fine  lot  of  French  sheep,  of  the  Tain- 
tor  importation,  purchased  of  Mxrril  Bisgham,  of  Vermont. 
Mt.  H.  wishes  the  formers  m  his  neighborhood  to  call  at  his 
form  and  examine  them. 


^0^0^^ 


/•», 


Ratbi  or  PotTAOB  OR  THB  Fasmcs  sstabUshsd  by  rA« 
wbloh  takes  offset  on  tho  Isi  of  July . 

60  mUos, $  oonts  a  y 

800     **      10     •*     •*    •* 

1000     «     16     «     «     « 

9000     **.     »     «     «     • 

The  distanoo  betwoen  60  and  300  is  rookonod  as  MO.  aad  so  be- 
tween aOO  and  1000,  and  the  rest. 

Ma.  BAaav't  '*  FToit  Oarden**  oaa  be  proeursd  at  our  ofloo.  and 
as  soon  as  the  new  Post  Oftce  law  takes  effeot,  wo  oaa  sead  it  by 
maSL  to  any  part  of  the  oountiy.    Prioo  ^1^ 
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Premiums. — ^We  haye  been  a  little  delicate  about  sending 
bound  Bookt  by  mail,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  of  postage, 
and  from  the  fiict,  too,  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  old  law. 
The  paper  bound  books,  which  It  is  lawful  to  forward,  com- 
ing under  the  head  of  pamphlets,  are  not  durable,  and  in  no 
\i'ay  suited  to  ajarmer's  library.  By  the  good  sense  of  our 
mien,  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied  on  the  lat  of  July.  We 
never  could  see  why  ihe  Post  Office  Department  should  re- 
fuse to  carry  bound  books,  if  fairly  paid  for  the  work. 

Below  we  giro. the  award  of  Prizes  for  subscribers  obtained 
for  the  Farmer  up  to  the  I6th  of  ApriL  In  addition  to  the 
names  here  given,  a  large  number  of  persons  have  procured 
very  handsome  lists — to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted — and 
in  most  oases  have  forwarded  tho  hooka  which  we  oflbred 
every  agent  who  procured  sixteen,  or  more,  sobsoribera. 
We  feel  a  great  pleasure  in  being  thus  able  to  scatter  useful 
books  on  agriculture,  over  the  land.  We  have  already  sent 
newly  two  thooeand  books,  and  have  some  more  yet  to  for- 
ward to  agents  to  make  good  our  promiso  of  premiums. 

1st,  OHiario  County,  N.  K,  Pifiy  DoUars  in  Agricultural 
Books,  for  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  taken  in  any  oounty,  being  765^  This  Ubrary,  ac- 
cording to  the  offer,  is  "  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural 
Library .  under  the  care  of  the  Agricultural  Society." 

Sd,  Caihoun  Ckntnty,  Mieh.,  Fifty  DoUan,  as  above,  for 
the  greatest  number  of  copies  taken  in  any  oonnty  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (448.) 

3d.  To  the  Town  sending  the  greatest  number  of  subscri- 
bera,  we  offered  a  Libraiy  worth  Thiriy  DoUart,  which,  we 
think,  is  taken  by  the  Town  of  Manhall.  Mich.,  in  which 
246  copies  are  taken,  but  from  the  difficulty  we  have  found 
in  aecertaining  the  towns  in  vdiich  the  different  post  offices 
are  situated,  we  cannot  announce  tills  as  certain.  If  more 
eopies  than  this  are  taken  in  any  town,  we  hope  some  of  our 
friends  will  inform  us  of  the  foct  at'once. 

1st,  Jacob  Fraiitz,  Paradise,  Pa.,  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sttbseriben  sent  by  one  individual^  (414)  Tioenly  Dol- 
lars in  Agricultural  Books. 

2d,  To  Charles  P.  Dibble,  Manhall,  Mich.,  Fifttm 
DoUartj  for  the  next  greatest  number,  (323.) 

3d,  Wm.  B.  STArroRD,  Waterviile,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y,, 
Tm  DoUttra,  for  the  third  greatest  number,  (165.) 

Selectioneof  Books  can  be  made  by  diose  entitled  to  them, 
or  the  choice  left  to  ua.  Every  agent  can  aaoortaiii,  by  ref 
ersBce  to  t&e  premium  list  in  the  January  number,  the 
•mount  to  which  he  is  entiled,  and  is  requested  to  order,  sta- 
ting the  mode  of  conveyance,  dtc. 


«^N#%«« 


■alb*  or  iMvaoTKO  Stock.— L.  O.  Moaau'  Qrt^t  —U  of  Jkipf«vctf 
Amsb'e  ««ntfMlff  takss  plaoo  on  the  Mth  last  For  ftothsr  hi- 
fonnatloB  see  his  advortlssmsat  in  this  paper.  Catakgoss  eaa  be 
oMainsd  at  this  ottoe,  or  from  BIr.  If  omais ;  if  raqaiied  to  be 
seat  by  BulL  the  postage  wlU  be  pra-paid. 

HsL  OaoaoB  Yaul's  ssle  is  on  tho  26th  of  Jnao,  at  bis  Ikrm,  2}i 
■Qes  from  Tiej. 


m0*0*0^m 


AoTsmTinMBHTt,  to  ssews  faisertlon  in  the  Famer,  must  be  n^ 
eelved  as  oaily  as  the  10th  of  tbe  previous  month,  and  be  ol  snob  a 
eharaeter  as  to  be  of  faitsresi  to  the  (hmeis.  We  publish  no  othsr. 
Terme— 12,00  for  every  hundred  words,  eaoh  insertloui  p<ud  in 


Mkssrs»  Editors  -—Being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  knowing  that  you  take  a  great  interest  in  pro- 
moting Agriculture  in  its  various  ways,  and  that  you  like- 
wise have  analyzed  many  soils  and  vegetables,  I  therefore 
ttke  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  virtue  of 
old  Hope  as  a  fertilizer  of  poor  soils.  There  can  any  amount 
of  two  and  three  year  old  hops  be  bought  at  from  one  to  two 
eents  per  pound.  Would  they,  in  year  opinion,  be  worth 
that  price  for  manure  ;  and,  if  they  would  pay  at  that  price, 
what  would  be  the  proper  wov  to  prepare  them,  and  how 
ahould  Uioy  be  applied?  My  land  is  generally  sandy,  with 
a  clay  sab-eoil.    Jacob  Fraatz.— Ubim/  Hone,  A,,  Oct., 

Jt  will  not  pay  to  purchase  hope  ai  even  **  oae  oMt  a 


^m»^A    >*    £^  ^ 


A  New  Work  oa  Fmit* 

CHARLES  SCaiBNER  (late  Baker  k  Sozibner)  has  Juslpab 
Ushed    . 

,  «THE  FRUIT  OARDEN,»» 
A  Treatise  intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  stmetore  and 
eharaeter  of  the  dMferent  parts  of  Aroit  trees  —  the  theory  and 
practioe  of  the  vaiioos  operations  connected  with  the  proportion, 
iranspliinting.  pruning  and  tiaining  of  orchard  and  garden  trees 
—the  laying  out  and  arrangmentof  Tarloos  kinds  or  orohardf  and 
gardens,  lelection  of  varieties,  treatment  of  diseases  and  inwcts, 
gathering  and  preserving  fruits,  lie.,  ka.—iUustrated  vriihupwmrdt 
of  On§  Hundred  and  f\fty  Figure*.  By  P.  BAsar,  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    1  vsl.  12  mo. 

•UMicABv  or  coirrsirrs. 
PAar  I.  Describes  the  diiferent  parts  of  Fruit  Treee-RootSi 
Stems,  Branches,  Leaves,  Bloosoaas  and  Fruit ;  explains  their  dif- 
forent Characters,  Functions,  and  Practical  Classifloations.  It 
treats,  also,  of  Soils  and  Manures,  of  the  best  Modes  of  Propagation, 
and  the  Oeneral  Principles  and  Prastloe  of  Pruning. 

PAxr  II.  Treats  of  the  Propagation  and  Management  of  Trees  in 
the  Nursery  in  dstaU,  both  Standards  and  Dwarft)  beginning  with 

'    " the  Trees. 

and  Anmagsmeats  of  dlffer- 
'  ins.  the  seloetlon  of  Trees 
and  of  varieties,  Planting,  Pruning,  sad  Training  of  Standards, 
Owar^  Pyramids,  lui.«  fce. 

Pakt  iV.  Contains  Abridged  Deseripttons  of  all  the  best  Fruits 
of  well-established  merit,  with  seleotlons  for  various  purposes  and 
localities,  and  lists  of  new  aad  promlsiag  varlsfeles  }  also,  a  Chap- 
ter in  Diseases  and  laseots ;  another  on  Gtathering  ana  Preserv- 
ing Fruits,  and  one  on  the  more  important  Implements  used  la 
F^niit  Culture.  CHARLES  SORIBNER, 

No.  M  Park  Row,  and  146  Nassan  St.,  New  York. 

NOTICBS  OF  THB    FRSSS. 

*  This  admirably  arranged  volume  possesses  an  almost  incredi- 
ble amount  of  condensed  Information,  given,  too,  in  so  earnest 
and  easy  a  manner,  that,  despite  <^  the  really  heavy  fk^ight  the 
mind  is  taking  in  on  its  way,  the  resder  is  carried  on  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  like  a  smoothly  running  ear,  and  we  suspect  few  could 
put  it  by  unfinished  without  r^ret,  or  renew  its  perusal  without 
a  pleasurable  certainty  of  entertainment  or  profit ;  and  we  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  first  chapter,  for,  remembering  our 
own  ignorance,  and  the  no  loss  bungling  efforts  of  our  relghbois 
and  friends,  in  any  operation  of  tiee  sargery-  we  ftelhoW'  >'»nkfal 
we  should  have  been  if  we  could  have  availedr  onraeIv|M  of  Mr. 
BABST^t  liindlv  offered  solution  ef  the aumy  mysteries  %iat  pus- 
sled  us  then.''-^Ha«s  Journal.  ^ 

"  A  valuable,  because  simple  aad  practical,  work  upon  Ihdts  aad 
frnit  trees  in  America.  The  book  is  iUastrated  with  drawings 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  fruit  grow«fr,  sad  it  should  be'  in  the 
hands  of  ail  who  have  a  patch  of  land,  or  who  love  good  flruits.  -~ 
North  Jimarican  Mioeellany." 

*' A  mass  of  useful  information  is  here  eolleeted,  which  will  ^ve 
the  work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possees  the  best  works  on  the 
cultivation  of  flruityet  pnblished.^^Aetp  York  Evening  PoH. 

**  This  is,  inbrief^  the  title  of  a  neat  volume  of  about  400  pages, 
prepared  with  evident  care  and  ability  by  P.  Baskv,  ef  the  firm 
of  EUwaager  li  Barry,  proprietors  of  the  insros singly  eslobvated 
*■  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.'  The  author  is  not  onlv  well  read  on 
the  sut^eet  on  which  he  treats,  but  in  addition  to  his  theorstieaL 
and  soieatiflo  quatifloations,  he  possesses  a  piaetieal  knowledge  of 
the  stthieet,  in  aU  its  hraaehes  aad  bearings,  that  fow  writers 
have  evw  enjoyed. 

*  The  work  before  us  seams  to  be  a  thorough  treatise  npea  the 
properties,  modes  of  onltare  and  most  desliaue  qualities  ef  flrniu 
in  geasoral,  with  ssleetions  aad  dssoriptlons  of  the  most  approved 
vanetios  for  sspeelalas  well  as  general  use.  And  the  expenvnee  of 
the  writer  in  the  seleotioa  and-reariag  of  the  vast  .and  snperior 
varietiea  of  frnlt  ia  Western  New  York— the  great  fhiit  gardea  of 
the  eouatry—  as  well  as  hisfluattiarity  with  all  the  most  approved 
Tarietiee  of  eastern  and  taniiga  fimits,  invest  his  book  with  ado- 
gree  of  authenticity  and  rellahUity  wall  ealeulated  to  sseare  to  it 
the  utmost  oonfldeaoe. 

*  Every  flruit  grower,  whether  large  or  small,  should  proeure  a 
oopy  of  this  excellent  work."— Aoc&M(«r  Daily  JidverliMir. 

^  Our  townsman.  Mr.  if.  Baskv,  has  done  great  serrice  to  the 
oause  of  flrult  culture  and  ornamenting  of  court  yards,  in  this  new 
treatise  of  bis.  The  work,  a^  tho  title  psge  explains,  is  designed  to 
illustrate  the  physiology  of  firuit  trees,  and  the  theory  and  practioe 
of  all  operations  connected  with  the  propagation,  transplanting, 
pruning  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees.  It  also  gives 
many  and  valuable  ideas  upon  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  or- 
chards and  gardens.  sAd,  ia  i^ort,  is  a  very  encyclopedia  of  all  in- 
focmation  pertaining  to  fhiitand  frnit  culture.  It  is  f^om  tho 
pen  of  ope  in  the  highest  degree  eompetent  for  the  task  he  has  un- 
derUkon.  and  is  iUustrated  by  many  plates  and  flgurea.  It  is  a 
book  that  fhould,  as  it  will,  command  a  ready  sale  wherever  its 
author  is  known,  and  among  aU  who  desire  a  first  rate  treatise 
upon  the  sablect,  firom  a  practiesi  hand.  Mr.  Baksv  wields  his 
p-<n  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  him,  and  well  illustrates  the 
the  possible  union  of  onltivation  of  the  soil  and  cultivation  of  the 
m\nd.^*—Jloehe$ter  Daily  ,^trican. 

"*  It  is,  externally,  a  most  plessant  appearing  volume  of  neariy 
400  pages,  prhited  in  elegant  style.  To  all  who  Uke  an  amatenr*s 
deliffht  in  the  cultivation  of  ftult  trees  and  fruit  bearing  vines, 
theTnformatioa  embodied  wUl  be  of  great  use."— RecAs«<«r  Daily 
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HcCOIUnCK'S  PATEIfT  VIHCINIA  BEAPEH. 

THE  nnJirrtgOHl,  In  ■gslD  0«»r1ng  hli  Rf Ijwr  to  An  fcimen  0l 
N,  Vort,  far  tbo  «n.o)n(  ll.lT«M,  il»ni.  II  "IIP™"^^"  "' 
tfaa  niy«t  dlnellT  to  'h*  ullenllon  of  Ihcut  iol»rnl"il,  bj  rap.n" 


BM|i«rL  wh^ch  vllL  Iw  k»pt  on  dppo«ite  at  Buffalo  lud  Rocbprt* 
pllKM  nhere  pCTMM  derimmof  pnrehwlni  wlUiJoweiltoe^ii 
Eiuiln*  thwi.    TbtTuanhmdnirthtinloKdIt,  Palmer  tCi: 

7*1>.,  of  li«b«tt«r— Mr   H»U  wil  kno-n  thHrafhont  t''l"8t* 


)f  Llriiig«toii.O«o»«»i.dWjoiB!in.    Mr  mUwUHwmpplM 


Ilrt.'rf  •  ™mbhi"i™''«f  t*"  ShoulJw  or  back  .Dxlf  of  lb.  I     _ 
■„  pS4^  «d  «dl,.  mr  M«bi«  )  wlih  .  di(h«^d™b.d  « 

.n«l*Ot  lb.  FinfTfor  holding  thr  »7.in  ta  th*  m^Vt.  W  ct 
™mort  l»rf«t%hHo»pl.k-L  nrinolpl«  of  cotling,  bj  OBog  i<M 
ihetllbtllnp*'"'  cntlinK  ■ilh  lh«  IimI  tMl.lm«.  ind  In  lb' 
mit  P«rfc*(  ™«nii-r.  -  Th.DbjiTtlw.lo  lb.  rig.Hg.Jiw,  M,ui»d 


to  lb.  boat,  .natpav.  "It"  puuii«,«  ..«.""----.—"-«— 
Mdi  doB.  ■«<  bj  UHU  of  tbt  .bruiit  itrok.  K^lnit  th.  gnin 


d.r.Wodby 

■U. 

..riasi"«'K 

tb.  imklogonlMitrlU 
well  mud.  .nddur.bleir 

"^"bcn.  0*1  .t 

.T,f;Zr> 

w'Tn'd'" 

Tli.niid.trigii*l-Ull 

wbadiould 

.  .icu»d  f 

;^"'i'' 

onjr  »  ("^Oi  ™ 

niHrn  befor.  blBi     And  flrrt  M  1>  ^.jnioor  k „ 

1  ork  R«Hr,  It  wonld  ivm  ilmoB  Klu  being  crail  to  »)'  much 
nnw.  ilttr  lb.  tiiH  (od  lubduoa  MO"Uiil  gli.ii  bj  Ibem  In  tb. 
April  sumbn  of  lb.  ■  '■ ■■■ " ""•''  -'"'  "" '"" 


Ul^mptiitft  Ttpl/.    It  m»j  b^m»ik«i  J"'' if'JJ'V  °"*r^ 
^^t  wUi'h  Ib.J  b>T*  bwn  mJolD^  ftov  bulUIni  or  nlUng; 


0  fewiDdrvb.tiriwn-tlin<b.li>Ebrt 


Ing  but  thirlr  opinion.  Id   thrLr   llrHigbti^^ 

Kroni  trUJ.  dikI.  In  lb*  wul  of  plul 
"b«*BdB*'  or  Ihepl.Honn,  Mdwhli;!!  wi 
mour  k  Morg.n  befor.  IheJ,  ftom  tbnir  »U| 
idoplwl  U.  lb.  undtrUgowl  Inure  II 


hll.     Tbt  .B«l  ot  tha  wrfghl  or  th.  nun  on  Ih*  li*  ud  b«k 
■  ■  of  th.  pUlfMiB  Hill  b.  .t  one.  Mro.lT«d  by  all  who  know 

k,  Id  nddlllon  ta  th«  lUt  tb.t  It  I.  lopwIH.  (br  IIh  at-m 
i   Iwhlnd   Co   diRohATg.   lb.  ^rnln  TrODl  the  l^^hlu.  In  good 


night  h.« 

CDDIefled  caHi.  put  Kwelb.i^  of  the  IdOO  B  .apart  ti^d  lit  liailoa^ 
for  Ih*  last  har*«al.     ThMr  worthier  well  kow  thai,  oon^darlng 

.Qnntrx  In  tba  maniifaetDro  of  agrlcDlturftl  lajple£a.iita;  ai^dv.t 

la  oT.nbrow  bj  all  tbaaa  piratical  caortir  which  ar«  Uktijr  toDa  to 
b*  punlahcd  aa  th.;  JuBl;  du«Ta. 
In  nlatl.n  to  HnHtrt'iinachln.,  IbBtuid.nlgD.d  wlUonlj  rmio- 


boar.  InfUnglng  en  mjrlfbta,i 


ilD.,  I  un  not  wiUlu(  u  b.  brid 
Liidlng  bj  p.FiidaaioDf  and  tboaa 


leD  again,  U»  diOlEuKj  of  ratling  thli 
on  hlU  ildra,  tbc.pmdwith  whirb  you 

puulliUlIT  of  oultlog  at  all  (at  It  haa  1 
iwing  wIlfaTOU,  diftniya.  In  mjr  Jud^mi 


r»  not  fllJIr  rmplojBl 


JOSU-H  Hall. 


•  rw]u.i(«l  to  kaap  np  ■  ragular  Conwipoad- 
nlgnwl,  at  tbloar-  "'     -"-  -'"  -■  -"  " 

inir  -  ''  ■■- - 

Ihal  can  b..  C.  H.  Ud-ORSIKK. 

N.   B— RHp«n  will  be  foTwardwl  to  anj  part  of  Ibla  Stait*.  cv 


■ooompulHl  b]i  a  lUWlKtarf  t. 


lob,  aoMinipaBl.d  b*  a  i 
Eoobortar,  Jooa,  lUl. 
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New  York  State  A^enltnrat  Worki. 

AOBICULTURAL  MACHFNESAND   IMPLEMENTS. 

WHEELER,    MELFCK,   k  CO.  mntiDB*  tll.lr  Munfti^KirT 
(I  the  oomor  of  LIlMrtT  mil  HunllUn  Su.,  AlhknT,  — — 
lUj  anpnpucd  wailaUOrdiinwlt]]dHp*>°li' 


Ortwa  ftit  VR&ELER'S  PATENT  BAILWAT,  CHAIN 
noRBE  POWERS,  and  OVERSHOT  THRESHEB8  k  BEPA- 
RATORS,wai  RMlx  tb<iirnrDniptUt«aUiin.     The  liTfe  sod  In- 

M  JWJt  »  ■■«"  Mil  ijaoioui  M«na(kol^.  BDd  DlhanrlH  iiit«ail 


Jt  of  UppvT  CaDi4>,  HD 


MubiDx'  *UI  ba  (hippsd  to  ordv  lo 


itpplng  PovMiandTtimhtnlDtlialr 
l()bli>rlnu.,»nijiith.int«iiorBftli( 
Dd  to  all  Ihe  principal  porta  od 


to  pDRjiaH,  maj.  bj  writing  to  ito 

-Oni  Masfainn  ari  iHrraFitif  h  ha 
Hn  •/  flUp<.rciU»r,  or  Ihof  iqiij  be 
■r  thej  an  »««lTsdj  add  Uw  purolu 


Comu  of  Bandltoo  ai 


Fwarie,  at  Albanj  prt«L  bj  RAPAuVk  CO.,0«um  ^gt 
ft*  Wadirn  N*w  Tort,  at  tin  GaawH  SMd  St«  and  Arto^tu 
— '  *" '■— w,  U  Buaalo  St ,  Booluatac,  N.  y. 


Tb*  nbHrtboK  PatintHg  of  WlitiUrt  Ptuni  Htn 

"-■TiDi  Botlsad  tlwl  an  Africultoial  Elrm  i>  adintlttag  tkj 
nioclcr'i  Patat  Botm  Pmnn  aad  OMnhDt  Tfamhan  in  mai 
raetornd  and  H)d  I17  tlmn.  vbao  la  hat  tbaj  bars  nal  gblalna 
x>m  HI  (DT  llbsrlj  to  Baa  ou  Patant,  >*  bsnbr  gauttoD  all  ps 
>at  that  ial4  dnn  baa  no  rlfhl  lo  dm  mr  t'aloDt,  or  to  mam 
cton  or  lall  Hid  Hon*  Psaera.  aod  Ihata  Hia  br  Uhoi  wlU  m 
c  nailibtnpoD  tha  PoicbaHT  to  naa  (ocb  fDwcr. 
Maan.  WHEELER,  MELIVK  h  CO.,  of  AlbauT,  aad  tbai 
AgsDta,an  thaonljpanauaiitborfaadtoBakaBraaU  WTutlrr 
"  I ;  aod  avarj  aaah  Point  aiada  ot  aold  b 
m  bavlDf  a  LletDaa  to  do  ao.  baa  upoo  ooa  1 
'— '—  ••  —lb  and  of  tha  Poinj,  tha  ■o«l 
,  Mauoa  k  Co.,  Mauai,Aui 


Uk  Can  Iron  Sanl^lnlia 


IMPORTANT  TO  IflLLERS. 
Tlu  AnuTlean  HUJcr  and  MlU-Wilgbl'a  AUalui 

rpHIl  la  tha  Boit  Tiloabla  book  tot  pracllcal  Haitra  aod  Ul 
Wm.  C^^'^'h  '^wb""!!  !!  '•  '  "•"  '""^  "»ntu  publiab«l  I 
tha  baai portion  of  hlalllain  tba  buiinMsor  cDumiolinJ.^al 
flonir  In  P-^ring  tbli  -oik  (or  tba  Milling  pubiio  h^  otjc. 
haa  bacD  to  aatablidl  a  corr«.  golds  to  thi,  borinoaa,  it,aZ\ 
•paoolatlialheorlei.    Special  n>i»rd  baa  b*«B  paid  lomogl  of  II 


itlta  lolanea  of  dniitng  thi  Mill  Stooa,  nith  a  ptanllcai 

a  on  Urinding :  Bamarka  on  lb*  Collim  o[  Oraln  -  kc  ' 

Tabl«  of  OralD  grown  in  tba  Ualted  SUtu:  Eipl.Dallon  or  Tacb- 
uHl  tarmi  naad  In  Milling;  Tbattuailtjor  Fiiuch  Burr.aeboBl 
adapt*]  (or  grinding  Whtat  and  Cora;  'I'ba  ptopn  ilie  of  Mill 
noka  (bF  dRaiingatanaa;  CompailUon  for  Tsmparlng  Cail-ilMl 

"'11  of'fcor  ™  rfSl^°ilS  thrir"d'St^!ij.Si»^'f °jdJ?U 
FaaUng  Floo^  TabialOr  PaoU^  V'ioiir:  k<.,  kg. 
fo  MiUn  or  MtU-wrlgbt  atianld  ba  wllbonl  tba  Book,  aa  iba  pilaa 

la  nothlac  hi  eompatifSD  to  tba  ralui  of  tba  lofonnalion  It  son. 

talna,    Aa  (OUowIbc  HHltn  In  Mlobl^o,  bariu  aumlBod  th* 

work  toUj  appiDta  ctfand  raaomagd  It  lo  pablls  doUo*  ; 

^      "    PoBtUo: 

"      onii 

W  WEddr.Sturgn'iPnlria-'  J  W  U^htllB,  CbarlaatoB  ' 
I.  Dow  Crlppao,  (;ol(t  Walar  "     |  J  Cojrft,  Btonj  Ciart  ' 

A  long  lilt  of  otban  mlfbt  b*  glian,  bat  It  li  tbongbl  nonac< 

Mr.  Hocbaa  baa  rWHmtl^  baan  appolotad  Flonr  Inapaotor 
BuSalo.  a  Tciy  laportaal  pat,  ibowing  tba  aonfldanoa  Iba  HUli 
and  Sblppan  baia  of  bli  ablUtf. 

Tba  book  la  Iteio.  alui.  aad  dona  np  In  good  itroBi  Modii 
frioa,  (l.M,  at  Ktail.  tgj-  Aoj  paraon  andtng  Dia  (ihr«  Mil 
it  nialL  and  pacing  poatagt,  ibaU  biTi  two  Doplu  aant  bim,  do 
"P  f"  '^£"J*'"""'  '""  ""^  mallabla  way,]  fna  of  cbargo, 

Hooka  aold  to  pedlan  aad  acantl  atradnoadpiloaa. 


NBW    IfOKK    WIRH    UA-IltlSa    WOBKB. 


WIBE  RAILING 


d  Uratlnga,  for  Btoraa,  DwaUi 


RAILROAD  AND  FARM  FEKCB, 


Br  addrmalng  tba  Manafaolum 
ravlagi  of  tba  abora  wlU  be  fonn 

Worka,  n  and  n  LawU  Strget. 
AOENT8— C,  B,  Conant «  Co , : 
WawYBrk,Jnna,mi. 


n  ■tataai)',  Grarboi^ndl,  Dnga, 
tt  aod  Pioprietar,  ClnoUn  and 


iri  atrtat,  Naw  Vork. 


•l.  R.  PRITC HARD'S  Ti 
largaat  aaantmimt  of  TVuMt, 


C-rrtl  Baj.,  fr,,  Wrtl 
fori,  BBd  at  tba  cbeap- 


1,  at  tba  Agrtonllnn)  Htad 

laartan.  No.  W  BoSalo at, <wpo^ tba  Kagk  itetd 
Jana  ISU.  TTraPALJE  k  CO, 
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kahaoad  hokmb  fo'wkk, 

OVERSHOT  THREaHBR  AND  SEPARATOR. 

TUB  iiUDtloD  tf  lbs  bmhiK  pibll*  ti  Kdlcltw]  to  th*  utwlr 
iapnied  lUUinil  Horn  Faw*r,  u  bow  ludi  t^  tb*  nbicrt- 

_Iliifln"h» 

ilTdT  wlUi  tb> 

At  tballU  Kklr  oflllt  Htw  Vark  BUM  Agrimiltnnl  SoclctT, 
btid  >t  Albinr.  tkBlr  coniniitloe  an  Mam  Powtn  untntmoiulj 
uruded  si  Uw  hlfbHt  pnmlDiii  tor  tbi  bnt  lUUrwd  Hont  Pow- 

Bi«t«HiiIr  from  thoM  mortlj  Hlld  bj  ni,  prsfioasly  lo  th*  put 
Huon.  u  nil  u  rniDi  ill  Dthen  aotr  in  iiH,i»b»fllhDtubt  It  an 
objicl  to  tb*  tuman.  u  wrU  u  (Or  oar  ono  inlftnul,  ID  iTloItntf 

Tbi  ■dnolacrt  of  Ibi  »o*n[lj  idDpUd  Improinnnit  *»  omaiir- 
Diu  ind  itelniT  (MB.  «■  of  wlilifa  li  nnotlB*  tU  tbe  Mrlog  I  id 
v«rln(  pirU  to  tb*  oBtdd*  at  lbs  Fowsr,  WIiiti  It  It  ttH  tnnn 

Um*  or  oil  to  kMp  tlwia  Id  tbe  b«t  poHlbla  raDoi^  older. 

Tht  llibUIQ  of  bnak*««iBd  wor,  ud  ilipplnf  of  UdIli  nd  pla- 
lou,  H  In  Un  iHk  *ad  ptaloa  powen.  sod  moU  o(b«n,  li  vtiolt j 
MiBoTtd,  Ib  ihlpiriBi  thto.  In*  f**n  u*  likan  oS  ud  pwikHl 
fai  *  box  with  otb«r  tUBC*- 

HbtIdc  fold  *  lum  BBmbn  Mtb*  IMPROVED  tfisblBHl 

P««t  ll*rT**t,*ll  of  Wblab  bBTlBf  glT*B    BBtlT*  jalllTbetEOB .  B 
Uttn  UKd  lido  br  ddB  vltb  tbo  moat  sppronid  of  Dtfaor  Ub 

nBltlMB  a^iul,  itBOt  npnlor,  le  bu^  bafun  mid*  or  Kid  bf 
orof  wbloh  wsbBTBBnjkDowUilf*- 
Onr  TbraBbH  soutou  of  *  muU  aplktd  orKidaT,  (boat  Utean 

iplkid  ooBun  BboTt  tbli  DjrllndR,  uhlch  Ti  BdjuUbla  i 
vorkto  thavok  tobodoD*.    Tba  fHdlDS  t>bl*  bMui  In^ 
tb*  IMd*r  l«  atud  amit,  ud  liUtUc  ULDorod  •lib  dud  and  dirt 
— aad  no  pnwlbllltT  of  hard  nilinaaoaagaCtJDf  iota  tb*  Tbnabtr 

t0lUtB)(II7. 

W*  BttBdh  B  TlbiBtlbf  or  rotalrlBf  aeptnloi 
Barra*  to  aapumta  all  tb*  gnJa  ftom  tha  atrmw. ' 
tbfl  Dna  flbilf  Ibr  Ikiudaf  miOu  K4m*  tbo  ftt*« 

R»lnK  btrMohm  baea  obllgid  to  hBT*  i  Urct  . 
ptrt*  l>f  Hr  work  dona  bJ  OOBtivct-  v*  ba?*  fait  Iha  laooBTeBl- 
nu*  uid  want  of  dapoodaodaDD*  to  D*  plaosd  npoB  tbaquAlltJ  of 
|qjkt«TtBla  BDd  VOTkJUUablp  ;  wabBra  now  BO  cxUndtd  our  balll- 
tla*  u  to  bbaU*  bb  to  BiBk*  bU  pbtIv  at  all  our  own  tBAohliuB,  Bnd 

wUlbBOffandbraa. 

Tb* Two HoTB*  Powar  TbiealiaT  and  SopuBlorli  aapablo, with 
thtot  Di  fbur  Bi*n  of  tbrnblnifrom  lU  toaMbnjbtlaofwbut  or 

B'a.  and  tba  dncl^ea*  mm  M  loUMbBib^oT  doubl*  thai  quui- 
1/  of  Data  pn  dajr. 
~         H(bc  EiB*ry  di  Co.'a  an*  HotmPoww,.  ..  tHW 


la  oBTrtod  off  I 


0*  of  Cm«7^i  TbmhtT  and  QoBDar,  with  bBJida  WTBUab- 


BDd  aold  by  BOT  othar  manuliiotuier,]  which  w*  ^  illh  »  twi 
funDUa  of  lb*  right  DfoalnfthaaajB*  1b  any  UrrHarr  ol  tb* 

UnKodstat**.  for  tSafollowliiEprlcea: 

abd  trial,  and  If  not  tatlafaotorj  maj  b*  lotumcd  and  fQD  pwT- 

For  runh*r  partjDuIara  K*  lUnatratwl  C»t«lo«D*.  ItanlalHd 
gratia  ob  application  to  £ME)IF  Ti  CO. 

CWbIdbI  and  »)*  Proprirtora  of  Iba  Albant  AiriouItDral  Worfca, 
WarabsuBraBd  Bowiaiore,  Noa.  SHaadSIl,  Bmdwaj,  AImbt, 


DOHBnrc  AinMAI.8  AT  AtJCTTIOIl, 

IftiiJ  lal*  of  Foil  Br*d  flbsrt  Ham  _^. 
took,  oouMlBg  of  about  flftr  b^  wtu 


THE  poitponadjMri;  lal*  of  FoU  Br*l  flbsn  He 
jnowdDaiiy  8took,oi        "     ■ 


lonuBnAlB- 

i>d,wtU«_      , 


dlBpDB*orsUtb*lBprDi*d  DaliT  Block,  wUeh  la  *oinpe*aditf«i* 
flnot  Bbort  Hotil,  with  ■  alight  aroa*  of  AiutordajB  Datoh.  wblata 
Boma  wrltara  mj  waa  put  of  tb*  oilglnBl  Inpodlant  wbldi  bom. 

[  am  BOW  brMtdlDf  Short  Homa.  Dorima  aad  ATnUns,  aaak 
Hpant*!;  and  pirr*,  wblsh,  owlnf  (0  lb*  limll*  cf  or  Uam,  aiaha 
llnaouauj  tosonflnamraalflathaastbrcobrecda.  BrtbsBwsrdB 
of  tha  Btat*  AgrlonltHral  Soeldr  tb*  AoMrloaa  InMJtnt*.  aad.m7 


b«  warranted  In  ealf  at  tb*daj  of  aali,  by  m;  ImportodSDU,  Lvd 
CijholiH*.  ormj  oalebratad  BalU  LBBUrtlna. 

r  own  two  thorough  lirtd  DoiOB  Boll*  ;  on*  lb*  aaUbntod  oM 
HajDi.  tha  othar,  Dna  and  a  half  jaan  old,  InporUd  br  B*  tnm 


A  full  Catalopi*,  witb  tha  p*dUr*a  of  vub  atlmal,  wDI  b*  aub- 
l>hrd  hi  dn*  tlma.  with  mlnnta  deMiriptlon  *f  *alr7«0. 

I  alK  bar*  a  niimbar  of  HnO.^  Soar*,  In  jrfg  lo  nj  Importad 
toar,  moat  of  iba  profsBT  of  wbleb  will  b*  old  uonch  to  dtapM* 


lilgaBlawIll  not  ool/oSari 
B  mj  hapDrtod  Boar — all  c 


opportnnltj  to  obtain  Slotk  froai 
rnabi*  paraona  to  proaora  oalna 

^Tn  mj  Importad  Ram.  Bbd  ptea 

irhlob  aDhoaU  wer.  rKwiUj  ,Se- 

nfland. 

[:owi  and  Halhra  In  «lf,  la  thia : 


ka*p  har  Iha  proper  time  (Frrw  of  eapanaa)  to  baT*  bor  got  IB  calf 
to  allher  ona  of  mir  Bulla,  wbloh  b*  iball  ebaoat.  I  wUI  ilra  tat 
fbraBTHalfarcal/fromolIber  ofth-iCowa  or  HiHUa  aold  at  U* 

Stock  pifrebBHd  lo  be  Kut  at  a  dlitBDa*.  will  ba  drdrand  en 
aUp-boaidor  railroad  In  tha  cllj  oTNaw  Voik,  tm of  rlak  orn- 

b*  wall  thai  (took  ahonld  be  tranipDrtid  at  that  bat  ataaDoof  tk* 
^lar.  mar  let  a»h  Bnboala  Bi  tta*jn»r  pnrcbaaairoDiatD  with  bi* 
until  thaproporaaaaon  and  I  will  barathaa  wall  taken  cu*  ti, 
and  ohargaimlj  aroaaonabl*  prliw  fbr  thair  k**p.  On*  of  njab- 
Itclalnhrfading  ImaroTeddoniealleaDlraBla,  la  toHdatlB  dlani- 
ballng  th*m  throsgbont  tb*  Union.  dsrmln(  It  on*.  If  not  Ih*  meat 

aadlo  btnadtthaeonluiBlDKeoantiTat  large. 

AU  ooBunnnkeaCloiu  tbroogh  the  roat  pleaaa  prv-par.  and  I  vfU 
pn-par  tbtlr  anawora.  and  alM  a  Catalogue  If  ToqubvL  Calfr 
iocaea  will  ba  to  b*  bad  at  bU  tbo  prtaelpal  Asrleullaial  Wat*. 
boUHfl  and  oOoea  of  tb*  prinolpal  AfrlcuttufaT  Jonmala.  oq  and 
aftartballt  dBTof  JDaaoalt.  Foaooj  wMilBf  to  rtew  Iha  etoek 
at  BUT  tlma.  will  flod  mw  iapaiiBlaDdiat.  Ur,  WUkluen,  to  ^ra 
tbtm  Iba  daalred  iBfiuiBBtloB  whiB  I  am  *i  oe«  ■>  bvaa. 

Dated,  thli  dth  dar  of  Manb,  lUl,  at  Momt  Fordbam,  Waat- 
ebaatar  Csodij,  alBbt  mllM  fteu  tb*  CItj  of  Naw  York,  br  tka 
Harlan  BaUnad.  [4.31]  L.  a.  HOHIUS. 
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8ETMOI7R>S  GRAIN  DUJIX. 

[B  Hukhiili  •ftktlkbsd  Bp«  Hit  tnlnnlBli  of  Bijibiri 


UTMOVR'8  OAKDEN  DBILL 
bIMwB  ■wUw.if  HitoUtiUttabtdniiBk 
KM  op  OD  th*  ptlaclpU  of  IIh 


UtodDf.    11 
rioaortTanln 


Itli 


k*7  Unci  Df  fardnii  vavflL  mll- 
1  !•  f«7  eoateDlnt  fti  lugt  (trdantn. 
DhH  »|iftrtf  4  nwi  10  Lnflb«  aiHTt,  i  fowl 
10,»««)liuifaiB  >put,unuUljuuif 

..    OnlaDrlUndnesdluikH. 

Fanln  DrUli,  «M.m. 

KEFERENCES. 


rr  Buuirl,         BrlTaDiu  EBuaeu, 

IpSwl,  I""  Moot., 

BETMOltB'B  BROAtKABT  BOWINO  MACHINE, 

TbIiUHfaiBfliwakBavntaWMMD  Nav  ToTk,  ud  li  bbI 

trhUt  HkBOBladttd  M  ba  U»  bot  Im^iloHut  Id  car  aounlrr, 

fcrtk*  rvfVMftr  «hitkl(  k  IBtoBiM.    It  Kn  Himtlj  lU 


Usdi  ot  Onhi  (nil  UT  <adnd  qaaatl^  pw  m»)  fFOB  pa*  to 
inn  Hcd— I  Deluding  vhut,  tT*.  mU.  tvlaTi  bacAwhtiit,  tin, 
n*mp,aki.skiT«inlUiiiMliT>«d,  Al»,  tdngtar,  Uu.  Hit,  MbH, 
bona  dojt.  bfl.,  lea.    IB  b  flBpulaof  dBitlna  Bnn  Ibcli  of  noDBd 

anaaHr«afluavltlil<«lhulu]fftbBih*lDrpltc' "'- 

tf  oc  lOrtf  iHuheli  of  He 


uaonjE  «bom  nn  MrroB  Adinu,  W.  W.  Oottaim.  D.  C.  Bttia, 
Dob.  B,  H,  Aadrflvi,  Rvfu  HampliKT)  Jhrvd  H.  BoaghloB,  Lm 
BoDghtoB,  Hon.  Bo^rt  L.  Rom.  Od^  Colli oa,  o/OnMrlo  Coaulf, 
■Bd  oibirt  (too  noaiiviu  aTtB  to  maBUaa  thali  Buataj  in  mui 
pHtaortbatiDltadSMMi. 

Otf-  It  bu  UkOB  U»  flRBT  PREMIUM  at  Bia  CoBBtT  Had 
dim  Stat*  AsiisBltaral  Fiiln,    All  OrdanprompIlT 

FRICE-nKj  DolUn,  PIER^Nf  81 


snat  BbIb  or  ■apeitor  TboiaagluBrHl  Hurt  Bsm 

TSE  nib*isibtrh«!BC  nAa  Stook  tban  faa  csa  oall  iBattiB  oa 
bit  fUn,  wlU  oSnrat  Publio  Aoetlannboot  THIRTV  bHd  (( 


It  la  knowq  to  braadan  of  Imprtrrad  itock,  Sb  tbli  ooBntrj,  Bsd 
Ib  CigudB,  tbal  tha  prapriotoi  of  Ibta  hard  dDriiu  tha  paat  11 
70UI,  hu  llinnsh  Uh  madlDiB  ofinportatloBitrosiEBi^ud,  ud 
HlasUoiu  ftOB  tba  baM  bard*  In  tbU  aoantrr,  )pi»d  no  aipasja 
to  nn  B  haKt  ol  oattla  (hna  ■blob  loparlat  Bnlnuill  oDald  b*  —I*- 
Ij  dnvB  for  ImpraiaiBaBt  aad  okhkb  apaa  otbo  brwdi.  HI* 
ImportBtloDA  bBTB  bHB  darlvad  tnm  thit  omlBODt  bnadar,  tba 
iB*  Ttaon»  Bata^  Em,  oC  KlrUtilngloB,  VorUiin.  EniblDd, 
■blob  hard  It  la  irall  known  hM  wcaBtW  baaa  dUpotaJ  of  at  pnbUo 
aatebr  hli  adnilDvtnttvB,ABddla|wn*alBtoiBaB7bBndafaBdeaB 


DOBDoamint  of  tbu  ultenatad  (mt 

bnadara  Ib  En(buid  Hauad  amalOBi  M 

■nlmali  to  odngla  with  tba  blood  of  tl 

du  of  Mia,  Ui«i«  «n  fonod  iSMrn'jlod  tbe  luuit 

banrt  wltaaiaad  DpoBaiiiidUr  oooiiIob>  bbbmiIi 

. —  ..-...» B*  MianiUwnilli.liaithi- 


dtoMOai 


•  oflbwa 

BBAalat,  u  wai  laid, 

iRtbam  tha  halt  hnodaniB  Ebc- 
„__     1 ,^     , 


I  tor  Me,  will  bo  ladsdad  tba  Imiwrtad 
Bd>I,  Unke  of  WalllDXtan,  and  thamulBiB  Boll,  Mateor,    Tbaao 
ai-D  BaUi'  Bnlla,  ud  Ihalr  npoiaUaa  aa  Meok-nltan  ua  too  wall      ■ 
kDDWB  to  naad  aflf  oommaDt.    I  am  antborlHd  to  aar  bj  Lcwia 

In  thia  oounii^,  will  who  haa  had  aiaplB  Btoana  of  for^ng  a  judg- 
naot,  "  That  Ib  bo  iBalwea,  to  bla  knowladga,  had  tbaH  two  llnllll      < 
baaa  bnd  to  Short  Hotb  Cowi  ofothar  herda,  pravlinirij  Importad 
iBto  tba  UBlttdStatoLbBt  that  tiiilr  prodaoawata  npaitot  la 
Hnafal  quailtlaa  to  audh  horda." 

Tba  moat «( tba  Stookwhlohb  BOW  oSarad  Air  Mia,  h*T«  baas     < 
bfed  from  tluoa  two  Bulla :  aad  tba  praj-rlator,  barlox  a  TOUAg 
buUBOta  fuoMr  a«Baatod  with  that  ponion  of  tba  haid  tag  n- 
talD*.  (bahu  (bent  M  bi  Buubarj  oaa  toitt  Ihiaa  two  talnabla 
BoUi.    TbanwiUbalntb«SIMlioaandtea^a.«ja«f  Bulla,      < 
ttam  S  aHiBtbi  old  to  1  T«ia,  tB  addlUOB  to  tba  two  aaaad  abora : 
and  tbaraBafaidsiof^  Stook  wIC  ba  aaapoaad  of  Cava,  (aoai 
of  tban  pnanaiid  of  aiUBordlaaq  atUBag  aaalltlatj  HaUbw  aad     . 
UaUtcUalna.    It  li  beUarad  tbst  ao  haid  of  BhonHona  haa  arv     ' 
baaa  oBuadlMialalBthlasaaBtoT.aiblbltlBf  more  of  tba  TalB- 
abia  eamblsatioai  of  qanlltlM  wblab  eontnbuta  to  auka  bb  ht- 
bat  aalmata. 

ACalaltcflaMBt^Btec  tba  pvllBraaa  oT-tbaaa  aal^di  wtl  ba     ' 
nadrftn  ddlTair  at  aa  aarlT  pnlad.  In  whieh  the  Tanaaof  tba 
Bala  will  ba  paMlonla^  KMad.    A  Credit  wU  ba  (tna  tnai  Bli 


oBtb*.    OenOamaBiniBTltadtOBamlBathalMH 


b.lB61. 


■    [**] 


GEO.  TAIL. 


iBporUnI  t»  Wool 

IPB0F08E  to  eeU  IwantTDia  pnra 
lamb  bj  a  FHnnb  Harloo  BulL  | 
—  -   AlKstwnntJ-aTaJuiUi 


of  A.  L.  BIbfhaaL 

from  ni7  Raalar  Ewia  aal 


Bava  auo  nao  nnoaa  ofnn  Ararj.  di  Bun»r 
Fblob  1  win  fall  at  prima  wltbln  tha  raaah  of 

N,  B,— An/  ona  wUhlng  to  purcbaaa  aoma  good  Sheap,  oould 
atii9  thamidTta  braalllBji  atabaarlBftlme.    For  Inform  atlon 

[Mtl Otiaee,  OaoBdan  Cn ,  tj.  T. 


I  N  drfantendflnlAad  aitlola,  an  bnpronmaBt  on  Whartan- 
L  br'a  imporud  TUa  Maoblna,  guty  ba  had,  uadi  to  order,  at 
grdls'iFoanilrT,  Wat«loo,N.  V.  It  ladowtala  aatlna.wlth  dlai 
rboth  pipe  and  tila  of  lallOBi  ilHa.  ItUoapaWnDf  mouldinf 
HM  lUapaidaj.  II  ms^baworiwd  bjbaud,  borae.  or  ataam  pow- 
'.  ThaprlDciitlM  wUhtwotaUga,ortXKWiUioBal*Ma-aU 
.aMmlDoludad.  [B-lf]  JOHN  FURUIE. 
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Kell^s  Pveaalom  Hone  B0W«r  and  Tl&resiaiig 

Jttibehtne. 

rpHE  New  York  State  Agrioultnral  Society,  at  the  last  Fair, 
J.    atv  arded  to  the  Hone  Powen  mannfkotursd  by  the  snbscri- 
ber  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  the 

FIRST   PREMIUM, 
they  hsTing  been  pissented  for  competition  by  Meters.  Emery  k. 
Co..  of  Albany,  who,  wltUn  nine  months  past,  haTC  sold  orer  126 
of  these  Powers. 

Tbe  attention  of  Farmers  thioughont  the  conntry  is  therefore 
solicited  to  the  H^lway  Horse  Powers  and  Orershot  Threshing 
Machines  with  the  Vibrating  Separators,  as  now  manufkctnred  by 
the  sDbseriber,  PHILIP  H.  KELLS,  who  is  the  first  and  original 
inrentor  of  the  present  improred  mode  of  oonstrueUng  these 
Powers,  and  who  has  been  constantty  engaged  in  the  manufkctnre 
and  sale  of  Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Ice.,  fbr  the  last 
ten  years.  On  this  account  with  his  ibcillties  for  carrying  on  the 
business  and  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  Farmers  of  this 
conntry,  he  is  satisfied  he  doM  and  can  execute  this  kind  of  work 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  ezoaUed  by  any  msnuffccturer  In  this 
•oustry.  c. 

For  the  details  ei  my  mode  of  oonstmcting  the  Railway  Horse 
Powers,  reference  ndiy  be  had  to  the  adTcrtisements  and  lllnstra- 
tlons  pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Emery  It  Co.,  of  Albany,  in  the  Cultl* 
▼ator  since  Jane  1850,  at  which  thne  I  oommeiwed  mannfkcturing 
llor  them. 

AU  persons  wishing  to  purchase  Horse  Powers  or  Threshing  Ma- 
chines of  the  latest  and  most  approred  oonstmctlon  are  requested 
to  call  on,  or  Ibrward  their  orders  to  the  subscriber  at  his  mann- 
fkctory,  on  State  street,  Hudson,  or  a*  Oxifllth's  Long  Wharf, 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 

raioa  or  iiacHxiras. 

For  Two  Horse  Machines, $145  00 

For  One       ^  **         120  00 

Machines  will  be  shipped  to  apy  part  of  the  United  States  or  th« 
Canadas,  C^  and  warranted  to  gWe  satisfhction  to  tbe  purcha- 
ser, or  th«ty  may  be  returned  witmn  60  divys. 

June.  1851.         .     ^  PHILIP  H.  KELLS. 

H«w  OmfimUkIre  Bueka  For  Hal*. 

THE  snbMriber  has  a  number  of  yearling  and  two  year  old 
Bucks  which  ha  wlU  sell  any  time  when  called  fbr,  and  has  no 
hesitation  In  s^ng  that  this  breed  of  Sheep  are  superior  to  all 
others,  for  large  carcass,  heaTy  fieece,  early  maturity,  and  consti- 
tution, and  defies  oompetlton  with  all  other  brec-ds  Ibr  profit 
This  flock,  which  has  been  bred  firom  some  of  the  best  STer  Impor- 
ted, is  so  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than  to  say 
that  the  sire  clipped  18  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  weighed  861  lbs. 
allTa.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  caU  and  see  for  themsdres,  or 
communicate  by  maiL  Dlzeot  to  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOLD, 
(6-ili  DeUware  City,  Delawara. 


For  Sate. 

A  FARM  In  the  easteriy  part  of  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  on  tha 
plank  road  leading  tnun  Radne  to  Janesrllle.  Said  &rm  Is 
wdl  located  in  a  healthy,  pleasant  and  thriving  part  of  the  State, 
and  is  well  calculated  lor  a  large  fbrm,  or  it  can  be  conTeniently 
divided  into  three  or  more  small  ones,  and  each  be  well  supplied 
with  wood  and  water.  The  general  suilbee  has  an  t««^it«.tfc» 
South  and  East. 

In  the  center,  where  the  buildings,  sre  now  located,  there  am 
four  or  five  hundred  fruit  trees,  of  the  various  kinds .  Some  have 
commenced  bearing,  so  that  Uie  occupant  now  enjoys  a  comftci- 
able  supply  of  delicloas  fruits.  There  are  about  900  acres  under 
the  plow.  —- 

In  fact,  so  far  as  good  roads  to  Important  places— Mills,  School 
Houses,  nurseries,  Iw.— are  concerned,  this  place  is  as  well  located 
as  we  eottld  dostr^.  But  as  no  one  will  pnrehsuM  upon  tho 
strenfl^th  of  this  notice  without  first  viewing  the  place,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  for  one  to  call  and  satisfy  himself  when  a  trade  can  ba 
made  on  accomodating  terms. 

Any  information  can  be  obtained  in  reference  to  the  same,  bj 
addressing  A.  O.  COLE,  at  Burlington,  Racine  Ce^  — 

Jnnelttl.  (6.2t-8V 

"  SPEED   THE    PLOW." 

0«iicM«  Seed  Stove  and  AsiteaUmml  "Wi 

THE  Subscriber's  b«g  leave  most  earnestly 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  fermlng  commn- 
nity  to  the  feet  that  they  have  Just  reodved 
a  supply  of  the  popular  and  modem  im- 
proved implements  used  in  Agiloaltural  and 
Horticultural  pursuits. 

Thev  would  partloulariy  Invito  an  interested,  to  tha  well  eslab- 
lUhed  Mass.  Eagle  Plows,  in  a  series  of  24  different  siies,  msnnfeo 
tured  bv  Ruggles,  Noorse  Ic  Mason.    Also  tho  latest  and  most  im- 
proved kind  OT  Seed  Pfa^nter,  invented  by  the  same  firm.         «. 

We  have  also  on  hand  the  well  known  Cortis  or  AlUoa  Flow,  cC 
various  sises  and  extra  manufacture. 
Wheeler's  Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Saw  MUL 
Hnsaey's  celebrated  Oraiu  Reaper. 
Pennock's  Wheat  and  Grain  DriU. 

As  also  a  complete  sssortment  of  Field  and  Qardea  Seeds,  hotilk 
domestic  and  imported.         J.  RAPALJE  It  CO  ,  Irving  Block, 
June  185L  65  Buffalo  St.,  RoehesU?. 


GIFFORD  MOROAI^  a  very  superior  stalHoa  oolt,of 
fial  dapple  bey  color,  sired  by  Gen.  Gifford,  g.  s.  Oifford  Mor- 
gan. Age,  three  years  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August  nast : 
measured  on  the  12th  of  Maruh  last.  14^  hands  ;  and  waUiM 
840  lbs. ;  is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  spirit  figure,  and  activity, 
closely  patterned  alter  J&is  sire,  and  promises  to  fully  equalUs 
stse.  His  dame,  a  Morgan  built,  unrivalled  roadster,  called  the 
Beckwith  mare,  it  is  believed  can  trot  100  miles  with'  any  livisK 
mare  of  her  age.  See  Oenes^  Farmer  fer  March,  page  64. 
ScottsviUe,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T.  J.  DORR. 


W 


E  invite  the  attention  of  the  fermers  of  Western  New  York 
to  our  large  and  superior  assortment  of  Barrows-^the 
best  over  offered  in  this  nuurket.  Among  others  we  have  Oaddes' 
Harrow,  Scotch  Harrow,  Square  Harrow,  fco.,  fcc.,  of  varfons  flisss, 
and  prices  rangiag'firom  flO  to  $12. 

Please  call  at  the  Oenesee  Seed  Store  and  Ag-  Warehouas,  No. 
65  Buffalo  St.,  Rochestsr,  and  examine  Ibr  yonrsdves. 
June  1851.  J.  RAPALJE  k  CO. 


W 


E  are  now  receiving  onr  spring  supply  of  the  vsriovs  diet  of 

this  Justly  cdebrated  Plow,  direct  from  the  manufbctvr^ 

ers,  Messrs.  Roggiss,  Mason  li  Co.,  of  Borton.    We  sell  the  Plows 

at  the  Boston  pric<  s,  without  ehsine  for  teansportatioa,  at  tha 

Oenesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  65  Buffalo  st. 

June  1851.  J.  RAPALJE  k  CO. 

QCRAPERS.  —  A  snparior  artlda  of  Cast-Izoi  Scrapers,  aad 
O  other  kinds.  Just  recdved  sod  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural 
head  quarters,  66  BuflUo  st  J.  RAPALJE  It  CO. 
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POTATO  ODLTUSB  AND  POTATO  EOT. 

Wb  are  obliged  to  our  friend  and  esteemed  corres- 
pondent, "  S.  W,"  for  hid  critics!  remnrka  on  ttie 
"  Potato  Rot,"  BB  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  than  we  yet  have  done,  our  views  of 
ihis  malady,  «,iid  the  best  means  of  prevention,  by  the 
mure  skillful  culture  of  an  important  crop.  First,  lei 
us  consider  the  origin  of  the  disease.  It  coosiats 
essentially  in  tha  premature  decomposition  of  ihe 
organized  elements  in  the  tubers,  which  artificial 
agencies  have  developed,  for  the  fuct  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  wild  plants  growing  indigenously, 
produce  but  few,  soil  they  very  small  potatoes.  Their 
prelernstural  enlargement  by 'cultivation,  may  give  to 
the  tissues  of  the  parts  so  allected,  a  degree  of  ten- 
derness analogous  to  what  is  called  "  pmud-llesh,'' 
or  the  excessive  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  systems 
of  Buimats.  A  race  of  long  pampered  shoep,  horses, 
or.harned  caiUe,  is  vastly  more  susceptible  to  inju- 
rfei,  and  subject  to  diseases,  than  wild  animala 
bd'inging  to  the  same  species.  The  more  artificial 
the  treatment,  and  the  wider  the  departure  from  na- 
ture's standard,  the  more  feeble  the  vital  force  within, 
and  Ihe  more  potent  all  adverse  induences  without. 
Inourhurable  judgment  the  causes  of  the  potato  rot 
are  as  namaroua  as  those  that  induce  disease  and 
death  in  anitnals.  Lifeand  death,  whether  in  a  plant 
or  animal,  are  phenomena  of  the  causes  of  which  we 


10  be  revealed  by  science.     NeverthelesE^  we  know 
that  some  substances  operate  as  poisons,  others  as 
aliiflents,  snd  that  all  living  beings  may  be  starved  to 
death  from  the  lack  of  suitable  food.     We  know  also 
that  some  diseases  are  constitutional,  and  extend  from 
parent  to  oSfapring  ;  and  that  others  are  temporary, 
and  aiiect  the  individual  alone.     In  testing  the  hared- 
'    itary  vital  strength  or  constitutional  power  of  differ- 
ent aeede,  it   has   be^n   found   unequal — feebleness 
^   begftiing'  feebleness,  and  strength  strength,  to  a 
degree  that  enables  1000  seeds   of  corn,  well-treated 
for  several  generations,  to  produce  a  third  larger  har- 
,    Te»tlhanaUke  number  of  seeds  long  ill-treated — both 
kinds  having  equal  advantages  of  soil,  culture  and 
.    climate.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  potatoes,  wheat, 
,    and  uiker  plant*.     To  plant   (be  seeds  of  potatoee 
1    which  hava  aufibred  from  bad  treatment  through  ten, 
]    twenty,  or  thirty  crops,  or  generations,  by  no  means 
,    secures  the  benefit  of  a  sound  constitution  to  etart 
1    with  u  the  bead  of  a  nev  family.    Seedlings,  how. 


,  are  preferable  to  bads  or  aets^  and  we  advise  all 
potato-growers  to  save  seeds  washed  clean  from  the 
balls  and  dried  in  the  shade  soon  after  they  are  ripe. 
We  have  undertaken  to  procure  five  pounds  for  Mr, 
BoDisco,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
as  many  more  for  Baron  Von  Gbaolt,  the  Pruaalan 
Minister,  to  be  sent  to  their  respective  Governments. 
These  gentlemen  take  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  if  sny  reader  can  save  a  few  pounds,  or  a  pound, 
of  potato  seeds,  they  may  be  franked  to  the  Commls' 
sioner  of  Patents,  for  the  sgricultural  department, 
and  will  be  paid  liir,  or  other  valuable  seeds  sent  in 
return  or  exchange. 

Wedo  no*t  suppose  it  possible  alu-ays  to  prevent 
the  premature  extinction  of  vitality  in  potatoes,  and 
their  epaedy  disaoljtion  thereafter,  any  more  ihsn  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  all  untimely  frost",  the  attacks  of 
rust  end  mildew,  or  the  death  of  children.  Nor  can 
wo  appreciate  any  peculiar  mystery  in  this  fact,  as 
nature  operates  by  general,  not  partial,  laws.  If 
medical  science  ahsll  ever  approximate  perfection,  it 
will  be  by  prevtnting,  not  curing,  maladies.  To  pre- 
vent the  potato  disease,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
a  healthy  growth  of  the  stems,  leave?,  roots  and  tubers 
of  the  plant  must  he  complied  with,  from  generation 
to  generation.  We  know  a  lad  not  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  perfectly  temperate,  who  aulTers  much  from 
the  gont,  a  disease  of  which  his  father  and  grandfa- 
ther died.  Many  noble  families  have  become  extinct 
from  the  misconduct  of  progenitors  ;  and  the  same 
law  extends  not  only  through  all  inferior  animals,  hut 
to  the  lowest  plants  endow»l  with  life.  Thatis,  if  the 
living  principle  is  mal -treated,  the  organized  matter 
whicn  it  pervades,  returns  more  speedily  to  its  origi- 
nal elements.  To  apply  a  good  deal  of  putrescent 
manure  to  feeble  potato  plants,  is  like  treating  Indi- 
gestion with  a  double  meal  of  pick  lad  clams. 

In  the  way  of  a  postscript,  S.  W.  gives  the  follow- 
ing information;  "Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I 
have  seen  Jos&Pii  Wkioht.  He  said  thatauoutooe- 
third  of  his  crop  lotted,  and  tho  other  two- thirds  ave- 
raged considej^tiy  more  than  flSO  bu.  per  acre  of 
large,  sound  potatoes.  Twenty-five  two  horse  loads 
of  soap-boilers  aahes  were  applied  to  the  acre,  with 
aa  many  loads  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  He  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  tkeatha  alone  aavtd 
the  crop,  a*  v^tre  mott  tuKa  icere  fomid  m  tiie  kiU, 
IKepolatoa  were  the  largett  aadbat." 

Those  who  have  read  this  journal  during  the  last 
six  years,  naed  not  be  told  bow  "decidedly"  the  opio- 
ioD  of  Mr.  W-AiMirr,  founded  on  experience  and  obser- 
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vation^  coincides  with  our  own.  In  1845,  when  the 
potato  malady  was  first  sefiously  felt  in  New  York, 
it  so  happened  that  the  writer  spent  the  summer 
months  in  ffiving  public  lectures  in  different  counties 
and  naturally  took  pains  to  learn  the  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  the  rot,  and  those  where  the  disease 
did  not  appear.  In  most  cases,  the  lack  of  alka- 
lies in  the  soil  was  connected  with  the  premature 
decay  of  the  tubers  ;  in  some  instances,  however,  we 
found  injects  preying  injuriously  on  the  stems  of 
plants?.  Had  Mr.  Wright  applied  25  bu.  of  un- 
leached  ashes  instead  of  as  many  loads  of  stable 
manure,  to  the  acre,  in  addition  to  those  from  the 
Boap  factory,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  pota- 
toes would  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  sound.  A 
farmer  should  be  content  with  300  bushels  of  sound 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  such  crops  were  grown  in 
1850  by  the  aid  of  forest  leaves  and  lime.  The  lat- 
ter was  spread  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  while  moist  leaves  and  a 
very  little  earth  covered  the  seed  planted  in  drills  or 
row^s,  one  way  only.  When  forest  leaves  decay  and 
yield  their  organic  and  inorganic  constituents.  100 
lbs.  furnish  about  six  times  more  alkaline  salts  than 
a  like  weight  of  rotting  wood.  Hence,  if  a  farmer 
had  his  choice  to  apply  a  ton  of  rotten  wood,  dry 
weight,  or  a  ton  of  leaves,  equally  dry,  as  a  fertilizer, 
the  latter  would  be  worth  six  tiipes  more  than  the 
former.  To  feed  potato  plants  with  the  highest  suc- 
cess, one  needs  to  understand  the  composition  of  every 
substance  grown  on  the  farm,  whether  in  the  woods, 
in  pastures,  meadowp,  or  plowed  ground.  Fortu- 
nately, the  laws  of  God  are  unchangeable,  and  have 
never  to  be  learned  but  once,  although  they  should  be 
obeyed  always.  Instead  of  carefully  studying  the 
laws  nhich  govern  the  healthy  organization  of  plants 
and  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals,  there  are 
at  this  time  not  less  than  four  millions  of  farm  opera- 
tives at  work  in  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  one 
of  the  plainest  duties  that  Providence  impt)ses  on  man, 
who  is  the  only  animal  that  impoverishes  the  earth. 
Not  one  agriculturist  in  a  thousand  has  a  clear  idea 
of  the  elements  of  grain,  provisions,  wool,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, potatoes,  hay,  and  other  crops,  which  exist  in 
an  available  form  within  two  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  nor  of  the  quantity  of  these  elements  of  food  and 
clothing  annually  removed  from  American  soil,  over 
and  above  what  domestic  animals  take  out  of  fields  in 
their  stomachs,  and  what  are  carried  off  in  crops. 

We  aflirra,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  subtract  the  total  consumption  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1851,  from 
their  total  production  in  said  year,  and  the  surplus 
will  not  pay  sixty  cents  a  day  for  the  labornecessary 
to  replace  in  the  earth  as  much  potash,  soda,  magne- 
sia, lime,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  ammonia,  and  chlo- 
rine, as  the  sixty  millions  of  acres  most  exhausted 
will  part  with  in  a  twelve-month.  It  is  a  great  and 
Bad  mistake  to  regard  our  planting  and  tillage  labor 
as  productive  industry ;  it  is  emphatically  the  most 
destructive  that  can  well  be  imagined.  We  have 
been  two  centuries  exporting  potash  and  pearlash,  and 
wasting  the  same  in  soap-suds  and  manure  at  home, 
every  pound  of  which  came  from  the  soil  that  now 
needs  alkalies  above  all  things.  More  than  a  moiety 
of  all  the  incombustible  matter  in  a  mature  potato  plant 
is  potash  ;  and  at  least  a  third  of  the  ash  in  every  seed 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  Union,  is  the  same  alkali. 

Pigeons  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fill  their 
crops  and  fly  away  ;  squirrels  have  holes  and  work  | 


industriously  at  their  autumn  harvest,  to  garner  up  a 
fair  stock  of  nuts  for  future  consumption;  and  man  too, 
waxes  fat  by  simply  extracting  the  elements  of  bread 
and  meat  from  a  virgin  soil,  which  he  never  placed 
there,  and  intends  never  to  return.     He  assumes  that 
God  created  fertility  for  the  present  generation  only, 
and  that  the  one  hundred  millions  of  souls  who  will 
be  in  this  Republic  fifty  years  hence,  and  before  our 
children  shall  be  off  the  stage,  can  have  no  possible 
rights  nor  interests  in  the  continued  fruitfulness  of 
the  earth  !     A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  men 
must  be  judged  by  their  uniform  conduct.     The  pol- 
icy which  we  condemn  with  so  much  earnestness,  has 
diminished  the  population  of  Ireland  nearly  two  mil- 
lions in  the  last  decade  ;  and  it  was  the  leading,  all- 
controlling  cause  of  the  downfall  of  Babylon,  Palmyra, 
Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Rome  itself.     Who  does  not 
know  that  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  in  this 
young  agricultural  nation  which  have  been  bled,  and 
skinned,  and  finally  abandoned,  because  they  have 
been  insanely  robbed  of  their  alkalies,  their  phospho- 
rus, and  available  sulphur  ?    The  most  pains-taking 
researches  and  estimates  show  that  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  the  elements  of  fertility  arc 
daily  washed  into  the  river  Thames  from  London, 
while  laboring  people  are  fleeing  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  annually,  to  es- 
cape hunger  and  starvation.     Belgium  is  the  roost 
densely  peopled  and  the  happiest  nation  in  Europe, 
and  simply  because  her  farmers  have  the  common 
sense  to  make  the  excreta  from  each  inhabitant  worth 
to  the  land  an  average  of  five  dollars  a  year.     At  this 
rate,  the  nightsoil  annually  wasted  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  worth  the  trifle  of  fifteen  millions  ;  and 
the  soil  from  which  all  this  fertilizing  matter  is  drawn, 
cannot  but  be  growing  poor  and  poorer  as  time  ad- 
vances.    Suppose  all  the  potash  annually  wasted  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  exjwrted  therefrom,  was  pu^ft  " 
one  heap,  and  all  that  is  imported  placed  in  <ino|^^^ 
how  would  the  two  compare  in  size  and  weight  f^Kr 
each  cubic  foot,  or  100  lbs.,  of  her  soil,  there  may  be 
an  ounce  of  potash  available  for  the  organization  of 
starch  in  potatoes,   wheat,  corn,   and  other  crops. 
Thirty  years  hence,  when  this  fertilizer  and  all  others 
are  mainly  consumed,  from  what  source  will  the  far- 
mers of  the  Buckeye  State  obtain  three  oc  four  thou- 
sand tons  of  potash  needed  to  make  the  crops  of  a 
single  season  ?    Can  they  go  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati and  gather  up  the  alkalies  that  have  bean  washed 
into  the  Ohio  river  in  the  preceding  half  century  ? 
Will  Lake  Erie  give  up  the  raw  material  of  human 
food  that  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Buffalo 
have  poured  into  it  ?    The  people  of  China  save  1%e 
potash  in  the  so&p  with  which  a  man  is  shaved,  and 
the  ammonia  (another  alkali)  in  his  beard  also.  Pot- 
ash is  worth,  even  in  this  country,  six  dollars  per 
100  lbs.  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  ammonia  is 
worth  double  that  sum.     When  shall  we  begin  to 
study  rural  afi&irs  as  a  useful  science,  establish  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  think  as  much  of  knowledge  aa 
we  do  of  new  carriages,  carpets,  or  pianos  ?    Five 
millions  of  farmers,  and  not  an  agricultural  college 
in  the  thirty-one  States !    Fifty  millions  annually 
expended  by  Congress,  and  not  the  first  dollar  appro- 
priated to  promote  agricultural  science  !     We  begged 
and  prayed  for  the  pittance  of  ^200  to  try  ecperi- 
ments  in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  wheat, 
and  the  preparation  of  nightsoil,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  that  till  the  earth,  but  not  a  dollar  could 
be  had.    While  Congreas  publishes  130,000  volumes 
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a  year  of  agricuHural  reports  prepared  by  the  writer, 
it  insists  on  keeping  the  light  of  science  out  of  these 
books.  We  arc  compelled  to  look  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  for  knowledge  that  ought  to  bo  fostered 
and  developed  under  our  own  free  institutions  ;  but 
so  long  as  American  farmers  send  selfish  politician?, 
instead  of  statesmen,  to  their  national  legislature, 
there  can  be  no  change  for  the  better.  The  writer 
has  thrown  away  ten  years  hard  labor  and  accom- 
plished noKt  to  nothing,  from  the  lack  of  $10,000 
which  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  might  have 
granted  without  the  least  inconvenience.  To  increase 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  it,  is  an  object  wor- 
thy of  any  man's  ambition.  But  there  is  not  one  ex- 
perimental farm  in  all  the  New  World  to  bring  to 
light  the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  organization 
of  potatoes,  or  any  other  crop  grown  in  America. 
What  Agricultural  Society  has  given  the  first  dollar 
to  aid  any  gentleman  in  his  criticar study  of  soils? 
Hia  time,  his  apparatus,  and  his  chemicals,  all  cost 
money  ;  but  he  is  expected  to  work  for  nothing  and 
find  himself.  Public  Opinion,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
now  being  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  will 
order  things  differently  In  the  next  generation.  In 
our  time,  the  great  work  of  impoverishing  the  soil 
will  never  be  less  than  it  is  in  the  year  of  Grace  1S51. 


"WRETCHED    PASTURAQB.*' 


Lf  volume  eleven  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  we  find  remarks  on  "  wretched  pas- 
turage," which  vividly  brings  to  our  recollection 
many  a  sterile  field,  valuable  only  for  starving  the 
animals  doomed  to  subsist  thereon.  Judged  by  its 
rc8ulu«,  one  might  say  that  the  art  of  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry consists  in  making  one  spire  of  grass  grow 
where  three  grew  before.  Our  author  says  :  "  In 
Ireland,  after  an  exhausting  couise  of  potatoes  and 
■Mts,  the  ground  is  left  out  *  to  resC  for  several  years." 
While  the  soil  is  "resting**  the  peopleof  the  "Green 
Isle"  are  expatriated  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  To 
cure  wretched  pasturage,  and  prevent  the  constant 
increase  of  the  like,  a  better  system  of  agriculture 
mast  be  universally  practiced.  Limeing,  reseeding 
and  manuring,  are  the  remedies  most  successfully 
used  in  Great  Britain.  We  hope  Professor  Emmons 
of  Albany  will  soon  bring  his  recently  discovered 
phosphate  of  lime  (apeti|e)  into  market.  It  is  said 
to  contain  over  90  per  cent  of  pure  phosphate.  The 
New  Jersey  mineral  is  equally  valuable.  We  have 
just  enalyzed  two  specimensvof  gypsum,  one  from 
Alabama  and  the  other  from  Tennessee,  and  from 
recently  discovered  beds  ;  both  of  which  are  equal  to 
Nova  Scotia  plaster.  We  have  a  sample  of  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  potash  from  Utah,  which  is  from  a 
mineral  spring  that  yields  it  abundantly.  So  soon 
as  a  railroad  shall  be  built  to  the  Rocky  Mountoins, 
potash  will  be  an  article  of  export.  In  Texas,  there 
is  a  salt  lake,  yielding  minerals  so  cheaply  that  they 
can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Should  this 
natural  deposite  contain  considerable  potash  and 
magnesia^  as  well  as  soda,  it  will  be  very  valuable  to 
renovate  old  pastures.  If  one  could  procure  ashes 
enough  to  give  all  his  fields  a  top-dressing,  it  would 
improve  the  herbage  immensely  ;  but  ashes  are  not 
to  be  had  in  any  large  quantities.  Probably  the  sub- 
soil is  the  most  available  source  from  wnich  to  draw 
the  mineral  elements  of  clover,  timothy  and  other 
grasses,  on  farms  that  afford  "  wretched  pasturage." 
Marl,  salt  and  lime,  bone  dust,  shading  the  ground 


with  straw  and  forest  leaves,  which  rotting,  form 
manure,  are  all  popular  and  often  efficient  remedies. 
Every  farmer  who  can  should  save  grass  seed,  and 
always  have  a  little  on  hand  to  apply  to  places  that 
need  it.  American  pastures  and  meadows  yield  on 
an  average,  about  one-fourth  as  much  feed  as  they 
ought  to  produce,  take  one  year  with  another.  We 
have  often  thought  that  a  cow's  eyes  should  be  at 
least  as  big  as  her  belly  to  soe  grass  enough  to  fi4l 
her  stomach  once  a  day  on  farms  that  we  have  visited. 


yaxmot  aYPsuM  with  manure. 


In  the  June  number  of  the  American  Farmer  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore,  the  Editor  devotes  over  twelve 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  mixing 
gypsum  with  guano  and  other  animal  excretions,  or 
manures.  A  correspondent  had  condemned  the  prac- 
tice on  the  ground  that  the  strength  of  guano  and 
the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  addition  of  plaster.  As  may  well  be  supposed, 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  mixing  gypsum  with  putres- 
cent manures  is  overwhelmingly  abundant.  Those 
that  use  plaster  should  know  that  if  it  be  spread  over 
the  excrements  of  horses  and  cattle  in  stables  having 
plank  floors,  the  latter  will  soon  give  way  by  the  cor- 
rosion, or  rotting  of  the  wood,  and  a  valuable  horse 
may  break  a  leg  in  breaking  through  a  plank  on 
which  he  stands.  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  hap- 
pened. 

Incidentally  the  Editor  of  the  Parmer  copies  the 
remark  ;  "  that  a  plant  growing  in  a  glass  vessel, 
will  decompose  the  glass  to  obtain  the  potash  which 
enters  into  its  composition."  This  is  an  error  which 
has  been  handed  down  in  our  profession  some  years, 
from  one  to  another.  Glass  is  often  corroded  in 
soils,  but  not  by  the  roots  of  plants  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  contact  with  it,  but  by  carbonic  aadf  either 
from  mould  or  from  the  atmosphere  and  rain-water. 
Glass  tumblers  used  to  drink  Congress  water,  so 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  ai  Saratoga,  soon 
part  with  their  clearness  and  become  rough  from  the 
chemical  action  of  said  acid.  The  chemical  changes 
that  transpire  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  are  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  independent  of  their  presence.  It  is 
true  that  their  pores  and  cells  present  unequal  facil- 
ities for  dissolved  salts  to  enter  into  general  circula- 
tion through  them  —  a  fact  for  which  no  sufficient 
reason  has  been  found.  The  growth  of  a  plant, 'from 
the  first  expansion  of  its  germ  to  full  maturity,  and 
the  passage  of  nutritive  matter  through  the  walls  of 
minute  cells  and  along  continuous  canals  or  tubers, 
from  the  extremities  of  roots  to  the  extremities  of 
leaves,  and  from  the  leaves  to  the  roots  again,  present 
phenomena  which  we  intend  to  discuss  at  some  length 
in  future  numbers  of  this  journal.  The  inside  work 
of  plants  and  animals  should  be  better  understood. 

QuAifTfTT  OF  Srbd  Whbat  prr  acrb*  —  Mr.  R. 
B.  WoLFB,  near  Newport,  England,  has  tried  many 
experiments  With  different  quantities  of  seed  and  dif- 
ferent width  of  drills,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is  that 
six  pecks  of  wheat  planted  in  drills  eight  inches 
apart  gave  the  best  returns  on  strong  clay  lands.  — 
We  suspect  that  the  berry  of  this  wheat  is  something 
like  a  third  larger  than  seeds  of  white  wheat  gener- 
ally sown  in  this  country,  and  consequently  six  pecks 
form  no  more  plants  thaji  four  would  of  smafller  grain. 
It  is  important  that  seed  be  covered  at  a  uniform  depth 
—  a  result  best  attained  by  tlic  use  of  a  good  drill. 
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OULTURB  AND  USB  OF  THE  FOTATO. 
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Eds.  Gbn.  Farmer  : — Please  perqnit  me  to  give  your 
readers  a  short  history  of  this  valuable  root,  also  of 
its  culture  and  use. 

We  are  indebted  to  South  America  for  this  article, 
where  it  grows  wild,  and  where  it  was  cultivated 
long  before  it  was  made  known  in  Europe.  Clusius 
in  the  first  European  writer  who  mentions  it,  about 
the  year  1588,  and  from  this  period  it  spread  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Eastern  Continent  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity.  The  potato  has  been  cultivated  in 
Suabia  and  Alsace  only  since  1720,  and  did  not  reach 
Switzerland  till  1730.  Almost  every  where  its  intro- 
duction met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  The 
French  especially  were  excessively  prejudiced  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  not  till  a  time  of  scarcity,  during 
the  revolution,  had  fastened  it  upon  them,  that  its 
culture  became  general.  The  potato  has  probably 
added  millions  to  the  population  of  Europe,  and  for  a 
long  succession  of  years  rendered  unknown  those 
distressing  famines  which  had  previously  been  so 
frequent. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  culinary  uses  of  potatoes, 
bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  with  them  nearly  an 
equal  portion  of  wheat  flour ;  and  also  a  kind  of 
cheese,  by  reducing  them  to  the  consistence  of  paste, 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  curd,  with  a  little  salt, 
and  some  other  ingredients,  mixing  the  whole  togeth- 
er and  forming  it  into  moulds.  Alcohol  is  very  ex- 
tensively distilled  from  the  potato  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  Starch  may  be  made  by  the  simple  process 
of  scraping  them  into  water  and  well  washing  the 
pulp,  when  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom  in  a  heavy 
and  dense  sediment.  This  starch  is  not  only  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  prepared  from  wheat, 
but  also  as  a  size,  which  does  not  putrify  like  that 
produced  from  animal  substance,  and  has  no  disagree- 
able smell.  Yeast  may  also  be  prepared  from  the 
potato,  and  even  the  seed-vessels  may  be  made  into  a 
pickle. 

As  food  for  the  cattle  of  the  farm — horses,  cows, 
pigs,  and  likewise  for  (loultry  —  potatoes  are  all  but 
invaluable.  Every  creature  seems  to  relish  them, 
particularly  when  they  are  steamed  or  carefully  boiled. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  rot,  and  now, 
where  that  malady  does  not  injure  the  crop,  potatoes 
arc  the  most  valuable  and  proJUabU  crop  a  farmer 
can  raise.  The  manure  used  may  be  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  and  still  an  amount  of  fruit  is  yielded  almost 
incredibly  large.  A  few  of  these  cases  may  be  stated 
which  will  at  least  show  the  capabilities  of  this  plant 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  : 

Mr.  Knight,  the  President  of  the  English  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  few  years  since,  obtained  from  an 
outside  row  a  produce  equivalent  to  more  than  fifty- 
eight  tons  per  acre.  He  says  that  '*  single  rows  and 
outside  rows  are  usually  more  prolific  than  the  inte- 
rior rows  of  a  plot,  garden,  or  field.  This  depends 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  more  perfect  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  the  agency 
of  the  air  and  the  light." 

The  Banff  Journal,  published  near  Aberdeen,  in 
Scotland,  mentions  Jthat  a  gentleman  in  Baufi^,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  received  a  quantity  of  potatoes  from 
Rotterdam.  He  took  a  small  parcel  and  planted 
them  in  his  garden.  The  plants  verv  soon  appeared, 
and  through  the  summer  continuea  to  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  so  that  all  who  saw  them,  predicted 
that  they  would  be  nothing  but  a  thicket  ot  stems 


and  leaves.  The  prediction  however,  was  not  ver- 
ified ;  for  when  the  crop  was  dug,  there  were  gath- 
ered from  the  ground,  which  was  160th  part  of  an 
acre,  four  bushels  and  a  half ;  being  equal  to  720 
bushels  to  the  acre.  At  several  of  the  stems  upward 
of  forty  potatoes  were  found  ;  one  had  63  full-grown 
potatoes,  and  on  another  were  counted  the  very  ex- 
traordinary number  of  110.  They  were  entirely  free 
from  disease. 

Mr.  Thachbr  Clark,  another  Scotch  gentleman, 
has  raised  from  a  plot,  a  crop  which  was  equal  to 
960  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  a  few  years  since,  Col.  Grigcs,  of 
Brighton,  Mass.,  dug  from  one  acre  of  land  800  bush- 
els of  fine  English  Whites,  some  of  which  weighed 
twenty  ounces,  and  all  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
common  field  crop  does  not  rise  above  200  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  oflener  below  that. 

I  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  cuHivating 
the  potato,  for  I  presume  this  is  a  matter  with  which 
all  are  familiar.  And  if,  among  the  difierent  modes 
of  doing  it,  some  are  preferable  to  others,  changes 
will  be  adopted  by  thote  who  wish  to  make  them^ 
according  to  convictions  resulting  from  experience 
and  observation,  and  not  from  any  written  details  in 
agricultural  books.  In  this  case^  therefore,  as  in 
others  where  the  subject  must  necessarily  be  familiar 
to  the  reader,  I  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

It  may  doubtless  be  expected  that  I  shall  discuss 
the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  the  potato  disease. 
This  I  can  not  do  satisfactorily,  as  both  are  matters 
yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  sensible  editor  of  tho 
Agriculturist  says  :  "  We  are  constantly  receiving 
communications  on  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  in- 
explicable disease  of  the  potato,  often  contradictory 
in  themselves,  few  if  any  of  which  are  without  ex- 
ception. By  one  class  the  cause  of  the  malady  is 
attributed  to  parasitical  fungi ;  by  another,  to  insects 
or  worms ;  a  third,  to  exhausted  vitality  from  long 
cultivation  ;  a  fourth,  to  an  improper  use  of  ammo- 
niacal  or  stimulating  manures  ;  a  fifth,  to  the  want 
of  lime  in  the  manure  or  soil ;  a  sixth,  Is  drouth  ;  a 
seventh,  to  a  superabundance  of  rain  ;  an  eighth,  to 
a  deficiency  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  ;  a  ninth, 
to  an  excess  of  electricity  ;  and  by  a  tenth  class,  to  a 
miasmatic  or  some  unknown  agency,  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion of  which  it  is  beyond  the  human  preception  to 
comprehend.'' 

Among  the  numerous  remedies  which  have  \^r\ 
recommended,  those,  says  Mr.  Allen,  that  seem 
to  merit  attention  are,  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  seed,  early  planting,  followed  by  early  harvestins, 
and  securing  the  crop  from  the  wet  and  frost,  and, 
lastly,  what  he  suggested  three  years  ago :  namely, 
planting  on  moderately  rich,  warm  land,  having  a 
good  sod,  w^ith  no  manure  but  plaster,  charcoal-dust, 
wood  ashes,  salt,  or  air-slacked  lime. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  early 
planted  potatoes  escape  the  rot  more  generally  than 
late  ones.  Potatoes  are  a  long  while  in  coming 
up,  and  they  may  as  well  be  planted  in  April  as  at  a 
later  period,  for  t\\  planting  can  be  done  at  once. 

Greensward  is  not  the  best  kind  of  furrows  for 
potatoes,  unless  the  sod  was  turned  as  early  as  the 
last  of  October.  For  when  it  is  turned  in  the  spring, 
it  is  more  subject  to  the  drouth  than  old  ground, 
or  ground  plowed  early  enough  last  October  to  oe  par- 
tially rotted  and  male  to  be  compact  enough  to  attract 
moisture  from  below. 

If  the  sward  must  be  turned  for  potatoes  in  the 
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sprinff,  it  should  be  well  harrowed,  to  prevent  exces- 
sive 3rving.  Mr.  Wm.  CGradt,  of  Southborough, 
says  ''he  had  not  rot  in  his  potatoes  last  season,  and 
he  ascribes  it  to  his  mode  of  treatment.  He  put  one 
hundred  loads  of  peat  on  each  acre  of  his  land  in  the 
fall  previous,  and  last  spring  he  planted,  and  put  a  sho- 
velful of  peat  ashes  to  each  hill.  He  did  not  have 
a  heavy  crop,  but  had  about  150  bushels  to  the  acre. 
More  trials  loay  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
peat  ashes  in  the  hill  are  an  infalliable  preventive  of 
the  rot." 

In  1847,  a  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  renovation  of 
the  potato^as  it  is  termed.  He  says,  ^  A  potato  tliat 
will  not  produce  more  than  150  bushel  to  the  acre 
is  not  worth  the  farmer's  attention,  much  less  if  it  be 
in  a  diseased  state  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  old  po- 
tato is  not  worth  redemption  from  disease,  even  if  it 
could  be  effected.  The  world  I  conceive  is  in  imme- 
diate want  of  new  varieties  —  new  from  their  origin, 
from  their  seed — new  in  qualitv  and  productiveness. 
Such  potatoes  have  been  produced,  and  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  crop  in  every  important  particular. 
They  are  cultivated  by  several  persons  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  this  country." 

A  gentlemen  in  Germany,  near  Hamburgh,  says 
he  practied  raising  potatoes  from  seed  for  fifteen 
years,  and-  obtained  splendid  varieties,  which  are  not 
attacked  with  disease.  I  have  known  the  same 
method  to  be  practiced,  and  through  my  own  obser- 
vation relative  to  experiments  and  facts,  T  am  fully 
convinced  that  this  is  the  true  course  to  pursue. 

I  know  of  some  who  intend  to  plant  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  seed  of  seedlings  this  season.  Those 
who  wish  to  improve  their  seed,  and  prevent  the  rot, 
should  gather  seed  from  the  balls  which  grow  on  the 
vine  in  great  abundance.  Half  an  ounce  of  seed  will 
plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Those  who  try  this  pro- 
cess will  find  every  year's  experiment  will  bring  the 
tuber  and  its  seed  in  advance  of  its  former  condition. 
CBARjLfis  W.  RoBART.—YcUesville,  JV.  F.,  1851. 
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&  W.*S    VOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

I>iuiia!fG-TiLB  AN©  DRAiNiNe. — An  editorial  request 
18  made  in  the  June  Farmer  that  some  one  in  Seneca 
county  would  give  the  price  of  tile,  and  cost  of  laying 
them.  WHABTBiVBT^a  price  for  )>oth  pipe  and  tile, 
delivered  at  the  Canal  or  Railroad  depot  at  Waterloo, 
is  as  follows  : 

2inchPip6, $10  per  1000 

Ik    "    "    -  9  '*  ** 

4  inch  Tile, 15  "  *'  " 

3    "      "    ....  12  "  ** 

2    "      *'     -.I"-"-...."ll  10  "  " 

Thirteen  and  a  half  pipe,  or  tile  make  a  rod  ;  hence, 
it  costs  13|  cts.  to  lay  one  rod  of  two  inch  pipe  or 
tile  after  the  ditch  is  dug.  The  expense  of  digging 
a  ditch  three  feet  deep,  depends  on  the  soil  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  stone,  hard  pan.  Sic.  Here  is 
an  Irishman  who  has  followed  ditching  in  Dryden, 
Tompkins  Co.,  who  says  that  the  price  of  digging 
blind  ditch  there,  was  "two  shillings  a  rod,  and  board- 
ed ;*•  the  digging  was  fourteen  inches  wide  on  top, 
ten  at  the  bottom,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  He 
thinks  that  ditching  in  this  county  can  be  done  much 
cheaper  than  in  Tompkins,  as  here  there  is  compara- 
tively no  stone  or  hard  pan,  and  consequently  the  pick 
niay  be  dispenced  with.  In  laying  pipe,  the  last  six 
inches  in  depth  may  be  made  very  easily,  and  at  little 


expense,  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed  or  graduated  spade. 
Where  tile  is  laid,  a  thin  board  to  place  them  on  is 
found  to  be  much  better,  and  more  stable,  than  the 
short,  earthen,  often  warped,  shoes  ;  but  where  the 
bottom  is  hard,  no  shoeing  is  necessary  ;  the  two 
inch  pipe,  however,  is  now  generally  preferred  to  tho 
horse-shoe  tile. 

The  advantages  derived  from  draining,  were  never 
more  apparent  than  at  this  wet  and  backward  se^ison. 
Indian  corn  may  now  be  seen  ten  inches  high,  groen 
and  thrifty,  on  an  under-drained  field,  while  in  every 
other  location  it  is  of  a  sickly  yellow.  The  nearer 
the  drains  are  together,  the  better,  as  draining  by  ta- 
king off  the  excess  of  water,  keeps  both  surfoce  and 
subsoil  friable,  and  enables  it  to  absorb  by  capillary 
attraction  all  necessary  moisture.  Whartbnbt  has 
already  sold  his  large  stock  of  ready  baked  tile,  but 
as  he  is  soon  to  set  up  one  of  Purdihs'  improved  ma- 
chines, he  can  fill  all  orders  after  the  20th  of  July. 

Plastbr. — P.  WiLUAMS  asks  whether  plaster 
when  plowed  in,  is  Useful  to  vegetation.  On  tH'e 
highlands  of  Chatauque,  where  there  is  no  limestone, 
plaster  naay  become  a  substitute  for  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  soil.  But  Libbio  tells  us  that  the  great  value 
of  gypsum,  and  other  salts  of  lime,  is  in  the  fixed 
condition  they  give  to  ammonia  in  the  soil  •  hence 
the  value  of  gypsum  whon  mixed  with  the  decompo- 
sing manure  of  the  stables,  in  the  open  air  ;  when 
dissolved  by  water,  its  sulphur  unites  with  the  esca- 
ping ammonia,  changing  its  nature  from  a  volatile 
escaping  carbonate  to  a  sulphate,  "in  which  fixed 
state  not  a  particle  <^  it  is  lost  to  growing  plants." 
^LiBBia's  Ag.  Chem,,  page  53.  But  as  it  takea 
four  hundred  times  ite  weight  of  water  to  dissolve 
gypsum  into  a  form  to  be  decomposed  by  the  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  it  should  always  be  sown  in  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring,  to  benefit  the  crop  of  the 
season. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Libbio  gives  too 
much  importance  to  plaster  as  manure,  because  its 
action  is  not  everywhere  perceptible,  like  that  of  ani- 
mal manures.  On  the  sea-coast  it  has  no  beneficial 
effect,  and  many  practical  farmers  in  the  interior, 
contend  that  it  has  no  effect  on  some  growing  crops. 
But  it  is  sufiicient  that  plaster  does  produce,  in  cer- 
tain situations,  all  the  effects  he  has  ascribed  to  it. 
The  day  is  not  yet  when  man  is  permitted  to  unravel, 
or  even  account  for  all  Nature's  mysteries. 

Thb  Difficulties  of  Cbbmical  Analtsis. — ^It 
has  been  asserted  by  some  chemists,  that  spring  wa- 
ter is  entirely  free  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
but  LiBBiG  says  that  the  super-carbonate  of  lime  in 
spring  water  liberates  the  ammonia,  and  it  is  lost  in 
the  air  in  the  process  of  analysis.  In  tlie  same  manner, 
many  of  other  volatile  substances  are  lost.  Boussino- 
ADLT,  in  treating  on  the  properties  of  milk,  says  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  milk  varies  very  little 
when  the  cow's  food  is  changed,  and  that "  chemistry 
is  powerless  in  detecting  the  volatile  principles  which 
give  the  agreeable  flavor  to  milk  and  butter." 

The  Season  akD  the  Crops. — The  season,  thus 
far,  is  wet,  cool,  and  backward,  although  we  have 
had  no  injurious  late  frosts.  Hay  promises  to  be  a 
large  crop ;  wheat  looks  well  ;  it  is  rather  wet  for 
barley,  oats,  and  corn,  unless  it  is  on  well  drained, 
well  manured  fields.  Farmers  begin  to  talk  much 
about  under-draining  ;  they  see  its  magical  effects 
at  this  particular  time,  and  none  but  him  who  is  deter- 
mined to  die  game  in  the  slough  of  traditionary  prac- 
tice, can  resist  occular  proofs,  however  faithless  they 
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ro'^7  be  in  bo<^  prescriptions.  High  fanning  is  daily 
gaining  new  converts.  The  day  is  coming  when  the 
farmer  will  know  how  to  overcome  most  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  adverse  seasons,  and  to  obtain  good 
crops  from  an  improved  and  improving  soil.  S.  W. 
-^-fVaterlooj  JV.  F.,  Junej  1851. 


-^\^'s^\^^r^r^f\^%~ 


THE  OAUSB  AND  THE  BEMEDY. 


Eos.  Geit.  Fa&mbr  : — The  sentiment  expressed  by 
Professor  Jorrstoit,  and  published  in  the  January 
number  of  your  paper,  "That  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are  eighty  or  ninety  years  behind  those  of 
Scotland,  in  the  state  of  agricultural  improvement," 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  other  very  intelligent 

•  tourists.  That  such  should  be  the  fact  will  appear 
most  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 

'  soil  and  climate  of  New  England,  if  not  superior, 
is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  Scotland,  her  yeo- 
manry equally  intelligent,  education  more  generally 
diffused  among  them,' and  being  proverbial  for  ingen- 
uity, industry,  and  enterprise,  are  not  inferior  to  any 
people  in  any  of  the  arts  of  war  or  peace  ;  that  there 
exists  a  radical  cause  for  the  inferior  state  of  agri- 
culture in  New  England  as  compared  with  that  of 
Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  that  cause  may 
admit  of  a  remedy,  we  have  reason  to  hope  :  but 
that  the  true  cause  must  be  discovered  before  the 
remedy  can  be  applied,  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  con- 
troversy. Professor  Johnston  gave  his  opinion  as  to 
the  cause,  other  travelers  have  given  theirs  ;  each  dif- 
fering from  the  other,  and  all,  in  my  opinion,  erroneous. 
As  you  had  promised,  I  waited  with  solicitude  and 
read  with  interest  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  as 
published  in  the  February  number  of  your  paper ; 
and  though  I  heartily  accord  in  much  you  say  in  that 
number,  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  us  the  reason 
why  the  state  of  agriculture  of  New  England  should 
be  inferior  lo  that  of  Scotland.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  further  expression  from  you  and  your  correspond- 
ents upon  that  subject,  and  I  will  then  hazzard  an 
opinion  upon  it  myself.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper,  and  am,  and  have  been  for  a  long  period,  a 
subscriber  to  other  agricultural  papers ;  and  while 
yours  is  the  cheapest,  I  believe  it  not  to  be  inferior 
to  the  best  published  in  our  country.  I  concede  that 
jour  colnrons  are  filled  with  matter  of  the  highest 

^  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  yet  I  think  there  is  no 
subject  to  which  you  can  more  profitably  give  a 
place,  than  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration.   An  Old  Farmbr. — HilUdaley  1851. 

That  the  people  of  New  England,  and  of  the  States 
generally,  are  at  least  as  intelligent  as  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  is  a  fact  in  regard  to  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tute  has  been  long  neglected.  It  has  been  consider- 
ed a  matter  of  too  little  importance  to  attract  the 
attention,  of  scientific  men.  And  when  the  liglit  of 
science  has  shone  on  the  farmer's  path  he  has  too  often 
treated  it  with  contempt,  preferring  to  continue 
groping  his  way  in  darkness.  Farmers  have  had  no 
respect  for  their  calling — no  just  notions  of  its  im- 
portance.' If  A  farmer  has  a  son  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  who  wishes  to  search  out  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  —  who  will  not  rest  satisfied  without 
searching  for  the  ct^u^e,  when  he  observes  the  effect, 
he  is  too  smart  for  a  farmer,  and  must  be  sent  to 
some  city,  for  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  to  engage  in 
commercial  speculation.  Indeed,  the  young  have  no 
relish  for  a  blind  system  of  farming.    But  when  our  ^ 


young  men  see  that  the  operations  of  the  farm  call 
for  scientific  acquirements,  as  well  as  for  practical 
skill — that  it  affords  scope  for  the  closest  observation^ 
and  the  greatest  powers  of  the  greatest  minds— and 
that  distinction,  honor,  and  wealth  await  the  skill- 
ful fanner — then  they  will  engage  in  it  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  will  elevate  American  Agriculture  to 
its  true  position. — Eds. 

FOREST    TBEE& 


Mrssrs.  Editors  : — ^I  read  the  Farmer  with  much 
interest,  although  not  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. It  is  a  satisfaction  tome  to  know  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  abatement  of  the  tree-planting 
spirit,''  although  it  appears  to  be-  mostly  confined  to 
fruit  trees.  Not  that  I  am  averse  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired^ 
but  I  should  also  rejoice  to  see  public  attention  turned 
more  than  it  now  is,  to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees, 
especially  in  situations  in  which  they  now  appear  to 
be  growing  scarce. 

The  idea  of  a  country  being  stripped  of  its  forests, 
is  horrifying  to  me.  I.  have  lived  to  see  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  I  was  born,  changed,  not  ^  from 
a  barren  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,"  but  from  a 
beautiful  wilderness  into  an  almost  barren,  field.  I 
refer  to  the  destructive  wastes  not  the  necessary  use,  of 
timber,  and  the  subsequent  ruinous  system  of  farm- 
ing. The  little  remaining  timber  is  almost  the  ooly 
thing  convertible  into  money,  and  yet  there  is  less  of 
that  than  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  present  and 
coming  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

And  yet  my  native  place  is  not  the  only  place 
where  the  same  selfish,  injurious,  and  ruinous  policy 
has  been  pursued.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  land  is  fast  becoming  stripped  of  its  "  glory,"  not 
to  satisfy  the  necessary  wants,  but  to  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  men  who  seem  to  think  that  the  only  ob- 
ject of  life  is  to  hoard  up  wealth,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences to  the  world.  But  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  pursue  this  subject  in  all  its  legitimate 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  a  country  suffers  from  the  de- 
struction of  its  forests. 

Before  I  close,  allow  me  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  the 
evil,  both  by  prevention  and  cure,  viz. : 

TO    LAND  OWNERS. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  timber  is  beginning  to  bo 
felt,  and  the  inquiry  is  sometimes  made, "  What  will 
be  the  consequences  to  coming  ge  nerations  V  I  need 
not  stop  to  answer  this  question,  but  will  simply  re- 
mark, that  it  is  well  known  that  in  very  many  por-* 
tions  of  our  widely  extended  country,  timbered  lands 
are  far  more  valuable  than  those  under  cultivation* 
Hence  the  owners  of  land  have  it  in  their  power  to 
increase  its  value  bv  making  provision  for  the  wants 
of  future  generations.  This  ability  consists  in  two 
things  :  1st,  In  avoiding  all  unnecessary  waste  and 
destruction  in  the  use  and  management  of  timber ; 
2d,  In  cultivating  a  new  growth,  by  sowing  or  plant- 
ing the  seeds,  and  preserving  young  trees  of  all  those 
varieties  of  forest  trees  that  are  useful  for  fuel,  build- 
ing, or  other  economical  purposes.  Wherever  a  tree 
will  grow  without  absolute  detriment,  there  set  a  Ireo 
or  plant  a  seed.  Trees  will  grow  while  you  sJw'ft 
and  will  be  like  money  at  interest.  Plant  them,  then ; 
your  children  will  be  benefitted,  if  you  are  not ;  and 
coming  ^ooerations  will  bless  your  memory,    Com- 
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mence  this  very  season.  If  too  late  to  sow  the  seed, 
or  to  transplant  youn^  trees,  take  up  those  that  you 
may  find  coming  up  from  last  year's  seed,  about  the 
fields.  Remove  them,  with  a  little  clump  of  earth, 
to  a  sunnier  place,  and  let  them  grow. 

If  you  would  save  our  country  from  becoming  a 
desertf  plant  and  cultivate  tree?,  and  preserve  those 
you  have  from  an  unnecessary  waste. 

If  yon  would  increase  the  present  and  prospective 
value  of  your  lands,  plant  and  cultivate  trees. 

If  you  would  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  health- 
fulness  of  your  country,  plant  and  cultivate  trees. 

If  you  would  benefit  yourselves,  your  children,  and 
posterity,  plant  and  cultivate  trees.  H.  —  Down 
East,  May,  1851. 

8X7MMEB- FALLOWS    FOR    WHEAT. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — Summer-fallows  are  too  expen- 
sive for  me,  taking  two  or  three  plowings  and  from 
three  to  six  harrowings,  and  after  all  having  to  wait 
a  year  for  the  pay.  1  ^o  for  plowing  but  once  for  a 
crop ;  yet,  if  land  is  rooty  or  stony,  fallowing  must 
be  resorted  tn^  in  order  to  fit  il^for  a  crop.. 

Now,  as  1  hiive  charged  fallows  with  being  expen- 
sive, it  lies  upon  me  to  show  a  plan  which  is  cheaper. 
It  is  this  :  Plow  clover  sod  as  deep  as  it  can  be  well 
turned  over,  and  80W  with  oats  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  harvested,  harrow  the  land  in  order  to  start  the 
scattered  oats  to  growing,  and  when  growing  sufii- 
cient  for  the  plow  to  destroy  them,  plow  again  and 
sow  with  wheat.  Now,  this  I  have  tried,  with  some 
slight  variations,  for  two  or  three  years,  and  that 
without  manure,  and  I  find  my  wheat  crop  is  nothing 
behind  what  it  was  when  I  fallowed  for  it.  My  oats 
also  wer«  fully  an  average  crop.  Here  are  two  crops 
with  bnt  little  more  than  the  one  raised  on  the  fal- 
lows, which  I  have  described. 

There  is  another  good  way  of  raising  wheat, 
which  is  cheaper  than  fallows.  Plow  clover  sod  as 
Boon  ader  harvest  and  as  deep  as  possible.  Prior  to 
this,  the  clover  may  be  either  mown  or  pastured.  — 
Two  or  three  weeks  after  it  is  plowed,  take  the  har- 
row, or  what  is  better,  the  cultivator,  and  pulverize 
the  soil  completely,  and  sow  your  wheat. 

These  plan^  are  not  entirely  new,  but  have  been 
practised  by  some  for  many  years ;  yet  a  great  major- 
ity of  farmers,  in  this  neighboorhood  at  least,  raise 
their  wheat  on  fallows.  I  have  commenced  to  prac- 
tice a  four  course  shift,  which  is — first  year,  oats  and 
corn  on  clover  sod,  with  ten  or  twelve  two-horse 
loads  of  manure  per  acre ;  second  year,  wheat  and 
clover;  third  year,  clover  mown;  fourth  year,  the 
same  pastured.    J.  W.  P. — East  Brook,  Pa.,  1851. 


HoRSB  Bbans  —  ( Vida  /aJio.)— The  ash  of  this 
kind  of  beans  as  recently  analyzed  gave  2.650  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  36.099  phosphoric  acid  ;  25.456  potash  ; 
30.675  soda  ;  2.101  common  salt ;  3.065  lime ; 
9.861  magnesia  ;  0.061  oxide  of  iron  ;  0.032  silicic 
acid.  This  analysis  by  T.  J.  Herapath,  shows 
that  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda,  form  over  82 
per  cent,  of  the  earthy  matter  in  horse  beans. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  the  last  analyses  of 
the  ash  of  rye,  common  salt  and  lime  will  operate 
^ery  favorably  on  this  crop.  It  contains  20  per  cent 
of  soda  and  over  11  of  lime, 

Ajf  oiva  the  natural  causes  which  affect  vegetation, 
the  influence  of  temperature  is  the  most  obvious. 


TO    DBSTROT    SOBBBL^    to. 

Messrs.  EnrroRS. — ^There  are  Fome  farmers  in  Mich- 
ififan  troubled  with  sorrel,  growing  in  their  fields. 
They  have  solicited  the  Editors  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer  to  tell  them  how  to  kill  it.  He  told  them 
sorrel  only  grew  on  poor  land,  and  if  they  would 
make  their  land  rich,  sorrel  would  cease  to  grow. 
Some  of  his  correspondents  refuted  the  Editor's  the- 
ory and  showed  that  sorrel  grew  on  rich  as  well  as 
poor  soil.  My  opinion  is  that  all  land  where  sorrel 
grows  is  more  or  less  sour.  Young  clover  plowed 
under  previous  to  blossoming  contains  perhaps  75  per 
cent,  of  sap  or  water,  and  has  a  tendency  to  create 
acid  in  the  soil ;  plowing  under  sorrel  has  the  same 
effect.  But  plowing  under  sorrel  when  in  full  bloom 
will  kill  it ;  still,  in  my  opinion,  the  diseased  state  of 
the  land  remains  the  same.  The  soil  is  sour,  and  to 
cure  this  disease  after  the  ground  is  plowed,  spread 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  lime  on  the  surface  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  and  then,  with  the  harrow  or  cul- 
tivator, mix  it  well  with  the  soil.  This  will  improve 
the  land,  and,  I  think,  will  stop  the  further  growth  of 
sorrel.  Now  I  have  given  mv  views  on  this  subject, 
and  I  hope  that  the. "  Farmer"  will  correct  my  theory 
if  erroneous,  and,  .at  the  same  time,  you  ^ould  render . 
a  kindness  to  some  of  your  Michigan  subscribers  who 
are  troubled  with  this  pest,  if  you  would  inform  them 
how  to  get  rid  of  it  and  cure  the  land,  if  diseased. 

I  perceive  by  reading  your  correspondence,  that 
the  farmers  of  the  Empire  State  are  badly  annoyed 
with  Canada  thistles,  pigeon  weed,  and  other  obnox- 
ious plants.  We  do  not  grow  any  such  hard  cases,' 
in  the  shape  of  weeds,  in  Michigan.  June  grass  is 
one  of  the  worst  pests  we  have  had.  To  depend  upon 
it  for  hay  or  pasture,  our  caeca  would  be  almost  hope- 
less. Red  and  white  clover,  mixed  with  timothy, 
makes  a  favorite  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  Our 
moYving  ground,  well  stocked  with  clover  and  timo- 
thy, turns  oir  in  ordinary  seasons  two  tons  to  the  y 
acre.  Every  season,  in  March  or  earlv  in  April,  our 
pasture  fields  and  mowing  grounds  receive  one  bushel 
of  plaster  per  acre.  The  grass  and  hay  feed  the 
stock,  and  the  manure  feeds  the  crops. 

Since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State,  I  have 
visited  Western  New  York  several  times,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  barren  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try looks,  compared  with  Michigan.  We  have  Had 
plenty  of  rain  since  the  middle  of  May.  All  our. 
crops  look  fine.  Our  wool  brings,  at  our  doors,  85 
to  42  cts.  per  lb.  Michigan  can't  be  beat  in  grow- 
iag  good  wool,  and  good  sheep.  We  are  now  break- 
ing up  a  field  of  14  acres  for  wheat.  We  have  used 
it  for  a  meadow  more  than  twelve  years,  and  it 
scarcely  ever  failed  in  producing  two  tons  of  first 
rate  hay  per  acre.  We  plow  but  once,  ten  inches 
deep^  and  finish  with  a  cultivator.  Last  season  we 
broke  up  a  field  only  two  weeks  before  seeding  time, 
that  had  lain  about  ten  years  as  a  pasture  field.  We 
plowed  once,  ten  inches  deep,  and  covered  the  seed 
with  the  cultivator,  and  from  its  appearance  now,  it 
will  yield  40  bu.  per  acre.  We  applied  no  manure 
to  either  of  these  fields,  except  the  droppings  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  when  at  pasture.  A  Subscriber. — 
Ann  Arbor,  jlfu:A.,  June,  1851. 

Sorrel  is  a  perenial,  and  prefers  a  poor  soil.  Plow- 
ing while  in  blossom  will  destroy  it,  and  liming  and 
deep  plowing  will  prevent  its  growth.  The  sour 
taste  in  the  weed  is  caused  by  the  binoxalate  of 
potash. 
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The  importance  of  this  crop  to  the  farmer  has  just 
befall  to  be  appr^iated,  ana  as  it  hais  a  few  peculi- 
arities in  its  culture)  I  shall  attempt  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  my  experience  for  the  last  sixteen  yeaV'.  I 
have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  and 
managing  of  flax,  and  have  drawn  the  following  c:  n- 
clusions  :  First,  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its  culture 
is  a  rich  loam ;  but  it  will  succeed  well  on  almost 
any  soil,  except  sand,  provided  it  be  high  or  hilly  ;  it 
will  not  grow  well  on  low  lands,  on  borders  cf  st  raiip 
or  ^rivers ;  it  would  not  probably  succeed  oftener 
than  once  in  ten  years,  for  causes  I  shall  presently 
state.  The  seed  being  small,  it  must  nit  be  placed 
deep  in  the  ground.  I  would  recommend  the  ground 
to  be  well  plowed,  and  thoroughly  pulverize i  by 
dragging  before  sowing,  and  very  lightly  drag  red  or 
bushed  in,  after  sowing.  The  earlier  sown  in  the 
spring  after  the  grouna  is  fit  to  worl^  the  better.  — 
One  bushel  of  s^  to  the  acre  is  the  best  amount  of 
seed  to  ensure  a  good  yield  of  seed  and  lint ;  if  ft  less 
quantity  of  seed  bo  sown,  the  quantity  of  seed  would 
be  increased,  but  tjne  quantity  of  lint  would  be  less- 
ened, and  if  a  little  more  seed  be  sown,  the  lint  would 
be  increased  but  the  seed  would  be  lessened.  On 
low  lands  the  flax  is  subject  to  mildew  or  rust,  which 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  reid  rust*  which  destroys  both 
seed  and  lint,  and  black  rust,  which  affects  the  stem 
of  the  flax  and  destroys  the  lint ;  this  is  the  great 
enemy  of  flax  growing  ;  but  on  elevated  or  nilly 
lands  it  is  very  ^dom  attacked  with  either  of  these 
kinds  of  rust.  Flax  succeeds  best  afler  corn  or  pota- 
toes, or  such  crops  as  have  been  cultivated  the  pre- 
vious year  so  as  to  destroy  weeds.  The  groun  i  can- 
nut  be  too  rich,  yet  it  must  not  be  made  so  by  manur- 
iog  the  flax  ground  with  manures  filled  with  seeds  of 
grass  and  weeds,  which  would  spring  up  and  destroy 
the  crop.  Therefore  I  would  not  recommend  manur- 
ing the  flax  ground  the  season  it  is  sown,  except 
with  the  f  llowing  stimulants  and  manures,  to  wit : 
to  each  acrejof  land  apply  one  bushel  plaster  of  Paris, 
one  bushel  of  fine  western  salt,  one  bushel  of  wood 
aslies,  one  bushel  of  slaked  lime,  of  course  varying 
these  manures  according  to  tlic  nature  of  your  soil. 
If  it  be  a  light  loam  mixed  with  gravel  or  sand,  leave 
out  the  lime  ;.  if  it  be  a  tenacious  soil  bordering  on 
clay,  or  nearly  so,  be  sure  and  put  on  the  lime.  The 
salt  and  ashes  in  the  quantity  mentioned  are  not  only 
manures,  but  a  preventive  to  the  operations  of  the 
worm,  which  is  often  very  destructive  to  flax.  Plas- 
ter is  a  strong  stimulant,  and  is  invaluable  on  dry 
soils  by  its  attractive  principles  for  moisture.  The 
expense  of  getting  in  a  crop  of  flax  is  about  the  same 
as  oats.  The  expense  of  hand  pulling  usually  is  $3 
per  acre  ;  thrashing  Xhe  seed* and  cleaning,  $1  per 
acre  ;  dew  rotting  and  taking  it  up,  $1  per  acre  ; 
and  dressing  at  the  mills  from  $2  to  ^2.50  per  hun- 
dred lbs.  of  flax.  The  average  quantity  of  seed 
raised  is  eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  flax,  250  lbs.  per  acre  ;  although  this  has 
frequently  been  more  than  doubled  both  in  seed  and 
lint.  The  avera^re  price  of  seed  is  91.26  and  aver- 
age price  of  lint,  9^  cts.  per  lb. 

fFater  Rotting. — ^Tbere  are  two  methods  of  rotting 
flax,  one  by  spreading  it  thinly  and  evenly  on  our 
meadows,  and  is  called  dew  rotting.  It  is  considered 
sufiiciently  rotted  when,  by  rubbing  the  stem  and 


breaking  it  with  the  hand,  the  hurl  or  lint  easily 
separates  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  stem.  This 
is  the  common  process,  and  requires  but  little  judg- 
ment to  do  it  properly.  The  other  method  is,  by 
immersing  it  in  water,  and  aa  I  have  rotted  by  this 
process  many  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  may  be 
excused  in  being  a  little  more  particular,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  requires  more  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
is  a  process  leds  understood,  and  one  which  much 
enhances  the  value  of  the  lint  when  done.  I  have 
been  offered  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  tlio  pres- 
ent price  of  dew  rotted  flax  for  water  rotted  ;  and,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  better  is  water  rotted  flax  than 
dew  rotted  ?  In  answer  I  state  that  many  articles 
manufactured  from  flax  are  required  by  government 
to  be  made  from  water  rotted  flax  or  hemp,  and  that 
the  cloth  and  twines  thus  manufactured  will  .with- 
stand in  warm  climates  the  mildew  or  rotting,  which 
dew  rotted  cloth  is  subject  to.  After  water  rotting 
flax  for  an  experiment,  I  have  left  lying  on  the 
ground  spread,  a  few  bundles  for  months,  without 
injury  to  the  flax,  when  dew  rotted  flax  would  have 
been  entirely  lost.  In  ^ater  rotting  flax^  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  flax  be  entirely  immersed  in  water  and 
kept  under  by  heavy  weights,  and  secondly,  when 
sufficiently  rotted,  it  must  not  remain  in  the  water. 
It  is  rotted  much  better  in  still  water  or  vats*  than  in 
running  streams  ;  and  I  cannot  perhaps  do  better,  to 
gi  e  the  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  than  to  describe 
my  own  pit,  which  is  about  60  feet  long  by  20  wide 
and  5  feet  deep,  which  will  contain  nearly  20  tons  of 
Hax  in  the  stem,  with  a  gate  at  the. lower  part  of  the 
pit,  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  flax,  and  a  gate 
from  the  pond  above  to  fill  the  pit  with  water.  The 
flax  is  first  placed  on  poles  laid  on  the  ground,  reg- 
ularly as  it  would  be  in  the  barn,  (I  do  not  think  it 
of  any  importance  to  stand  it  up,)  and  when  the  pit 
is  filled  and  the  weights  placed  on  the  flax,  let  in 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  flax.  In  warm  weather, 
from  the  6th  to  the  10th  day  fermentation  will  have 
taken  place,  and  the  flax  will  rise  above  the  water 
and  remain  a  few  hours,  after  which  it  sinks  and  the 
process  of  rotting  is  then  finished.  But  this  process 
is  retarded  when  new  water  is  added,  and  then  the 
only  way  to  determine  is  by  the  stem.  When  the 
lint  slips  freely  from  the  stem,  by  drawing  it  throagh 
the  fingers,  leaving  the  stem  free  from  the  fibre,  it  is 
then  sufficiently  rotted  and  the  vat  let  o^  and  the 
flax  immediately  drawn  out  and  spread  on  the  land 
for  drying.  Of  course  all  flax  before  being  immersed 
in  water  must  be  well  bound  in  bundles  with  strong 
bands,  the  size  is  not  important,  but  if  very  large>  it 
makes  very  heavy  handling  while  wet.  I  have  rot- 
ted in  this  one  pit,  during  the  summer  and  fall  60,000 
pounds,  and  as  I  observed,  the  warmer  the  weather 
and  the  water,  the  sooner  the  flax  rots  ;  and  I  have 
had  a  pit  of  3,000  lbs.  rot  in  five  days,  and  I  have 
had,  later  in  the  season,  the  same  quantity  to  remain 
in  the  water  for  30  days  and  not  be  over  rotted,  and 
even  with  all  the  directions  that  can  be  given  in  this 
process  of  rotting,  constant  watching  is  necessary 
and  some  experience  before  it  can  be  done  safely  and 
with  certainty.  The  flax  crop  I  consider  lees  ex- 
hausting to  land  than  any  of  the  cereal  grains.  It 
is  true  the  crops  do  not  succeed  well  sown  in  succes- 
sion, but  all  other  crops  succeed  better  after  flax 
than  any  other,  and  it  is  my  favorite  crop  to  lay  down 
in  grass  seeds  ;  and  I  have  uniformly  had  seed  take 
better  after  this  crop  than  after  any  otiier. — Trmu, 
A*.  Y.  Ag.  8oc. 
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THB  BXTBRMIHATION  OF  WEBDS  AMONG  WHEAT. 


But  a  short  timo  has  elapsed  since  the  idea  of  hoe- 
ing wheat,  or  any  other  grain  crop  except  oorni  was 
received  in  this  country  with  perfect  derision  ;  now, 
however,  farmers  begin  to  ifprociate  the  e?il  of 
weedy  grain  fields  better  than  they  once  did,  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  drill  machines,  some  en- 
terprising individuals  have  really  begun  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  adopting  the  horse  hoe  also.  Many 
farmers  have  tried  hand  weeding  for  particular  weeds, 
and  with  good  success. 

That  this  proposition,  as  to  the  necessity  of  weed- 
ing grain,  is  not  ridiculous,  can  be  easily  ascertained, 
and  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  even  the  incredulous.  Let 
any  person  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  such  fields 
of  grain  as  lie  nearest  to  his  residence  :  the  charlock, 
the  thistle^  the  yellow  dock,  the  wild  narsnip,  and 
many  other  weeds,  will  be  found  abunoant  in  most 
situations ;  while  in  some  sections  the  Canada  this- 
tle monopolizes  a  lion's  sharei  rendering  it  nearly 
impossible  to  bind  the  grain. 

Now,  in  the  first  place^  a  great  part  of  these  pests 
might  be  exterminated  by  more  care  in  plowing,  har- 
rowing, and  clearing  the  land ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  caution  in  applying  any  description  of  ma- 
nure in  which  large  quantities  of  undecomposed 
seeds  might  remain. 

Many  weeds  may  be  exterminated  quite  readily  by 
sending  boys  into  a  field,  armed  with  such  imple- 
ments as  were  motioned  above.  If  stimulated  by 
an  ofBbr  of  so  much  per  thousand,  and  their  ambition 
excited,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  idling.  Few  far- 
mers have  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  ground  that  is 
occupied  by  weeds.  I  remember  the  case  of  ar  ten 
acre  field,  in  which  the  wild  parsnip  became  rather 
abundant.  A  casual  observer  would  have  said  that 
there  might  perhaps  be  from  200  to  300  in  the  whole 
fieUL  The  crowns  of  the  roots  were  cut  off  by  a 
straight  chisel,  and  the  tops  counted.  There  were  ac- 
tually rather  more  than  1200  of  them.  If  these 
could  have  been  all  collected,  and  shown  growing  in 
one  plantation,  no  farmer  would  have  questioned  the 
expediency  of  eradicating  the  whole  ;  and  yet,  grow- 
ing singly  about  the  fiel^  they  were  larger,  and  occu- 
pieid  iiMividualiy  more  room,  than  had  they  been 
close  together. 

It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that^  when  weeds 
are  thoroughly  rooted  out,  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  labor  afterwards  will  keep  them  down. 
The  farmer  whose  fields  are  infesteoy  whose  crops 
are  almost  smoothered  in  weeds,  looks  upon  the  work 
of  exterminating  them  as  entirely  beyond  his  means  ; 
he  wishes  that  they  were  away,  and  still  cannot  quite 
muster  courage  enough  to  attack  them  But  if  he 
commences  clearing  each  field  thoroughly,  taking 
care  not  to  stock  it  again  by  impure  seed  or  foul 
manures,  he  will  soon  find  the  labor  decreasing.  — 
After  the  business  is  accomplished,  little  more  than 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  first  strag- 
glers that  appear.  A  ySar  or  two  of  neglect  will 
soon  renew  tlie  old  difi&culties.  I  have  seen  large 
farms  in  England  and  Scotland  where  weeds  were 
scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  and  some  few  in  our  own 
country  that  also  approached  to  this  condition.  The 
amount  of  labor  required  to  keep  such  farms  clean  is 
not  by  any  means  equal  to  that  expended  on  other 
farms,  in  vainly  struggling  against  weeds  which  have 
obtained  such  an  asc^ency  as  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  everything  else.    It  is  now  ten  years  since 


the  field  which  I'  mentioned  above  was  thoroughly 
cleared  of  wild  parsnips,  and  to  this  day  they  have  Jot 
reappeared  in  any  number.  A  single  one  occasion- 
ally shows  itself,  but  is  pulled  up  at  once. 

On  our  plowed  land  the  most  obnoxious  weeds  are 
the  Couch  grass  (Triticum  repens,)  the  Knot  grass 
(Arriienatherum  arenaceum,)  and  the  annual  meadow 
grass.  The  leek,  or  wild  onion,  is  excessively 
troublesome  on  certain  light  soils.  We  have,  in 
short,  imported  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  worst  for- 
eign wefds,  and  have  reinforced  them  by  various 
specimens  of  native  growth,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Canada  thistle  (Cirsium  arvense,)  which  hold 
their  ground,  as  natives  sh^iud,  even  more  obstiaately 
than  we  foreigners. 

Our  roads  are  too  often  nurseries  for  weeds,  and 
frustrate  all  attempts  at  clearing  the  adjacent  fields. 
Every  farmer  who  means  te  be  entirely  triumphant, 
must  see  that  this  source  of  supply  is  cut  ofT.  The 
weeds  around  the  margin  of  fields,  in  the  angles  of 
fences,  and  in  the  sides  of  ditches,  should  also  be 
carefully  kept  down. 

There  are  in  many  places  laws  intended  to  enforce 
the  cutting  of  weeds  by  the  roadsides,  but  they  are 
too  generally  allowed  to  become  a  mere  dead  letter. 

Daises  can  be  driven  out  by  enriching  meadow 
land,  and  even  the  Canada  thistle  will  yield  to  an 
obstinate  course  of  cutting.  It  must  not  be  left  long 
at  a  time,  but  kept  cut,  so  thst  it  may  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  gain  strength. — From  Prof.  JVorton's 
JVotes  to  Stephen^  Farmer^  Guide, 

Cattlk  FAms. — It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, we  might  learn  a  good  lesson  from  the  Eng- 
lish farmer.  We  have  nothing  analogous  to  the 
numerous  county  and  village  fairs  which  are  held  at 
stated  periods  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  If  a 
farmer  here  wishes  to  buy  a  lot  of  sheep  or  cattle 
for  fattening  or  other  purposes,  ekher  in  the  fall  or 
sprinff,  he  is  obliged,  after  purchasing  what  he  can 
advantageously  in  his  own  vicinity,  to  wait  for  a 
passing  drove  from  which  to  make  a  selection.  This 
may  not  come  at  the  right  time,  and  may  not  suit 
him  as  to  price  or  quality  when  it  does  come ;  he 
may,  therefore,  be  either  disappointed  altogether,  or 
forced  to  buy  what  does  not  exactly  please.  If  he 
wishes  a  pair  of  working  cattle,  or  a  horse,  he  must 
leave  his  work,  and  drive  about  the  country  often  for 
days,  before  finding  anything  fit  for  his  purpose  or 
within  his  means.  I  might  go  on  to  mention  many 
other  inconveniences  connected  with  the  present 
system,  but  every  practical  farmer  knows  them  bet- 
ter than  I. 

That  thAre  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  subject,  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  attempts  now  making  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  connect  sales  of  stock 
and  implements  with  the  county  and  other  fairs. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  of  making  these  fairs  still 
more  important,  and  more  popular,  than  they  have 
ever  been.  If  they  could  be  made  places  to  which, 
at  certain  times,  stock  of  all  kinds  will  congregate 
for  sale  as  well  as  for  exhibition,  the  interest  of  the 
masses  in  them  would  augment  wonderfully.  Buyers 
and  drovers  with  stock  would  be  drawn  together  from 
a  distance,  more  or  less  great,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  fair.  By  one  infiuence  or  another, 
the  people  of  a  whole  county  or  district  would  thus 
be  gradually  gathered  in  to  take  a  part  in  the  fair,  if 
not  for  the  sake  of  improvement^  at  least  as  buyers 
or  sellers. — Prof,  jyTorlon. 
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ltu)mru0  (xnb  ^naioera. 


TO    DESTBOT    BLDBBB^    fto. 

*  Gd9.  Geit.  Fabmek  :-— I«  there  any  seaion  of  theytttr  that 
cutting,  or  repeated  cuttings,  will  destroy  the  willow,  white 
birch,  aider,  and  like  shrubbery,  that  usually  infest  low,  Bat 

*  land  f  There  are  many  acres  of  lend  thnt  would  bo  ensily 
redeemed  to  fuir  pasturage,  iC  this  kind  of  shrubbery  could  be 
kept  down  by  some  cheap  and  easy  process.    Some  recora- 

,  mend  pulling  out  by  the  roots  :  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  if 
cutting  would  do  the  work,  it  would  be  preferable.  •!  recol- 
lect, when  but  a  boy.  of  being  sent  out  to  cut  such  stuff  at 
full  mnon  in  August ;  but  since  the  light  of  science  (great 
innova'.or)  has  stripped  '*old  Luna"  of  her  magic  influence 
over  this  lower  world's  affairs,  we  are  left  every  man  to  his 
own  way.    Any  light  you  paay  givs  on  the  subject  will  be 

Sratofuliy  received.    Johh  Clarkx.— C^nion  MilUt  N,  Y., 
vne,  1801. 

Cut  down  Elders  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer, 
commencing  in  July,  and  grub  them  up  in  the  foil.  What 
few  show  themselves  next  year  serve  in  the  same  manner, 
and  you  will  overcome  them,  obstinate  as  they  are. 


TUB    FEA-Bao— Bruohns  Fisi. 


Mrsshs.  Editors.  —  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  some  method 
of  preserving  pens  from  the  attacks  of  the  bug  or  pea  weavil. 
My  peas  have  been  destroyed  by  bugs  the  two  seasons  post, 
and  if  a  preventive  could  be  discovered,  I  doubt  not  that  it 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  many  of  your  readers.  Bxkj. 
G.  Day.— Tb^rio,  Mat/,  1851. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  to  learn  something  of  the  habits  of  the  pea-bug.  •— 
Early  in  summer,  when  the  peas  ore  in  flower  and  forming 
pods,  tlie  female  beetle  deposits  an  egg  in  almost  every  pea. 
When  matured,  the  pea  does  not  appear  injured,  but  on 
close  examination  we  can  discover  in  each  a  minute  black 
speck,  which  is  the  larva.  Dr.  Harris  says  :  *'  The  eggs 
are  laid  only  daring  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather.  Each 
ogg  is  placed  opposite  the  pea,  and  the  holes  through  which 
•  they  pass  are  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  are  soon 
closed."  The  larva  remains  in  the  pea  all  winter,  gradually 
consuming  its  internal  substance,  and  in  spring  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  perfect  insect,  pierces  the  skin,  and  emerges 
to  depctoit  its  eggs  in  the  new  pods.  The  larva  has  a  soft 
whitish  body,  and  a  ^ad  small,  scaly,  and  armed  with 
■troBg  and  sharp  cutting  mandibles.  The  maggot,  when  it 
reaches  maturity,  gnaws  a  circular  hole  to  the  husk  or  skin 
of  the  pea,  and  even  cuts  round  the  inner  surface  which 
covers  the  aperture ;  so  that,  when  changed  to  a 
beotle,  by  a  slight  dilation  of  its  body  it  forces  off 
the  lid  and  emerges  the  new-bom  Brtic}uu,BM  rep- 
resented in  the  figure.  In  many  of  the  peas  the 
insect  will  be  found  dead.  Whether  this  arises  from  a  lower 
temperature  than  they  are  accustomed  to,  not  invigorating 
them  sufficiently  tu  leave  their  habitations,  or  whether  they 
return  to  feed  when  they  cannot  make  their  escape  readily, 
which  is  the  case  when  the  peos  ore  confined  in  sacks,  or  heap- 
ed up  in  o  warehouse,  has  not  been  determined. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  is  not  usually  destroyed  :  as  the 
e^TG;  is  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  pea,  where  the  insect 
witcn  Imtched  cmergies,  leoving  the  germ  uninjured.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plants  raised  from  such  peas 
are  o^  strong  and  heolthy  as  those  from  perfect  seed  ;  and 
they  should  therefore  never  be  used  for  seed  when  it  can  be 
ovoided. 

This  insecf,  though  common  in  all  older  states,  is  almost 
wholly  unknown  in  Canada,  owing  perhaps  to  its  not  being 
able  to  withstand  the  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter.    Hence 

I     thousands  of  bushels  of  peas  ore  annually  brought  from  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States  for  seed. 

Remedies  and  Preventives.  —  LAte  sowing  has  often  proved 

»     a  successful  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  the  pea-bug. 


® 


If  sown  the  bsl  of  May  or  first  of  June,  the  peas  will  not 
bloaaom  or  form  their  pods  until  after  the  beetles  have  di»- 
appeared.  But  peas  sown  so  late  often  suffer  from  the 
drouth,  and  rarely  yield  a  very  abundant  crop.  It  is  re- 
commended in  Hovey*i  M^azme  to  subject  the  peas  imme- 
diatly  after  they  are  gathered  to  the  action  uf  boiling  water 
for  one  minute ;  by  this  means  the  larva  are  destroyed, 
which  ore  at  this  time  just  below  the  integuments  of  the  pea, 
without  affecting  the  vitality  of  the  seeds.  If  the  peas  re- 
main in  the  boiling  water /<wr  minutes,  most  of  them  will  be 
killed.  To  kilndry  the  peas  at  a  heat  of  13')  deg.  to  140  deg. 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  does  not  destroy  the 
germ.  When  they  are  intended  for  culinary  purposes,  some 
such  means  should  be  token  to  destroy  the  larvff,  as  instan- 
ces are  given  by  French  writers  where  persons  hove  beeil 
poisoned  from  eating  worm  eaten  peas,  containing  the  mag- 
gots and  beetles  of  the  Bruchus  P«i.— w.  p.  r. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — What  kind  of  gross  is  the  herewith  in- 
closed? I  hove  seen  it  before,  but  do  not  recollect  where. 
It  grew  on  my  farm,  which  is  mainly  limestone  soil,  adjoin- 
ine  a  small  elevation  of  the  slate  formation,  which  oppears 
to  oe  thrown  out  of  place,  as  the  true  slate  formation  adjoins 
the  limestone  formation  about  one  mile  further  north.  The 
seeds  of  this  cross  hove  been  lost  by  some  one,  I  suppose, 
who  traveled  tlie  public  highway  above  it,  and  washed  down 
with  some  of  this  slate  formation.  It  grows  on  this  compar- 
atively poor  place  very  luxuriantly,  and  the  cows  hove  a 
relish  for  it.  If  it  is  worth  cultivating,  I  would  like  to  save 
the  seed  and  propagate  it.     D.  Kohler. — JHontereyt  Fd, 

The  specimen  of  gross  sent  us  with  the  above  is  Holcu» 
lanatus,  or  Woolly  Soft  Grass,  common  in  our  country,  but  not 
abundant,  and  is  considered  o  poor  grass  here  and  tn  England. 
Sirclair  speaks  of  it  as  not  sought  for  by  cattle,  but  left  to 
stand  while  others  ore  cropped  to  the  roots.  Its  hoy  is  soli, 
and  being  covered  with  down,  it  is  refused  by  horses.  Salt- 
ing would  improve  it.  The  grass  would  be  more  valuabto 
in  early  spring  if  it  came  forward.  It  is  easily  cultivated  on 
moist  soils,  and  is  a  handsome  grass.  Even  beauty  can  not 
sustain  it. 


■^^^^Fs^^r^s^^^  • 


Eds.  Ger.  Farmer  : — I  wish  to  ^et  some  information  in  re- 
gard to  plastering  com.  Which  is  the  best  method— to  nlaa- 
ter  each  hill  separately,  or  sow  it  broadcast  uoon  the  wnole 
piece  7  P.  Mixxnu 

Plaster  in  the  hill  is  the  most  eoononiieaL 


Thb  Ash  of  Wbbat. — ^The  twenty-fifth  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  con- 
tains a  trustworthy  analyais  of  the  ash  of  winter 
wheat,  in  which  soda  took  the  place  of  potash  to  a 
larger  extent  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen.  The 
fact  is  of  importance  as  soda  is  a  cheaper  fertiliser 
than  potash.  The  composition  was  as  follows ;  sul- 
phuric acid  0.160  ;  phosphoric  acid  48.719  ;  potash 
20.019  ;  soda  14.965  ;  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  1.667;  lime  1.360;  magnesia  12.919:  silicic 
acid  0.191.  Total  100  parts.  If  the  reader  will  add 
the  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  soda  together,  he  will 
see  that  they  constitute  83.703  parts  in  100  of  the 
ash  of  wheat.  Lime  forms  loss  than  1  \  per  cent, 
while  magnesia  is  present  to  the  amount  of  nearly  13 
percent.  100  Ihs.  of  this  wheat  contained  a  little 
less  than  2}  lbs.  of  ash  when  thoroughly  burnt 
(2.298  in  100^  Per  centage  of  nitrogen  in  dried 
grain  2.6 1 1 .  These  figures  show  that  95  parts  in  1 00 
of  wheat  are  clear  coal  (carbon)  and  tha  elements 
of  water. 

John  AeBRifBTnT,  the  eminent  surgeon,  used  to 
tell  his  scholars  that  all  human  maladies  arose  from 
two  causes — stuffing  and  fretting. 


\ 


I 


I 
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A  SUmCABY  OF  THB  MBTBOROLOaiOAL  OB8ERVA- 
7XOVS  MADB  AT  B00HE8TBB.  1860. 

BT  L.   WETHKEEX. 


1 


It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  the  spring 
of  1860  was  very  cold  and  backward— more  so  than 
any  one  for  about  twenty  years,  as  far  back  as  any 
register  of  the  weather  made  here  could  be  traced. 
The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  from 
1095  observations,  is  shown  to  be  47.13  degrees. 
The  temperature  of  the  spring  months,  40.05  deg.; 
summer  months,  69.75  deg.;  fall  months,  60.76  deg.; 
winter  months,  27.60  deg. 

The  warmest  day  in  the  year,  July  17th— the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  day,  from  three  observations, 
83  deg.  The  coldest  day,  Feb.  4—9  deg.  The 
mercury  on  June  19th,  rose  to  94  deg.  the  highest 
during  the  year.  The  lowest  Htkh  4  deg.  above  lero, 
on  February  4th — making  the  greatest  annual  range 
90  deg. 

The  mean  height  of  barometric  column,  29.44  in- 
ches. The  same  for  the  last  ten  years,  29.55  inches. 
The  mereury  in  the  barometric  tube  was  the  highest 
Feb.  6,  at  7,  A.  M.,  when  it  stood,  30.17  inches — 
the  lowest,  May  17th,  at  7  A.  M.,  28.83  inches  — 
showing  the  greatest  annual  range  to  be  1.34  inches. 
The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  was  38.468 
inches,  distributed  as  follows  :  January,  3.033  in.; 
February,  1.948  in.;  March,  1.679  in.;  April,  2.560 
in.;  May,  2.867  in.;  June,  1.837  in.;  July,  5.969  in.; 
August,  1.929  in.;  September,  2.951  in.;  October, 
5.058  in.;  November,  3.355  in.;  and  December, 
5.282  in. 

Direction  of  the  wind — north,  19|  days ;  northeast, 
43)  days;  east,  14)  days  ;  southeast,  19)  days; 
south,  21 )  days  ;  southwest,  69)  days ;  west,  71 
days ;  and  northwest,  96.  The  prevailing  wind, 
northwest. 

The  number  of  fair  days,  158)  ;  the  number  of 
cloudy,  206)  ;  the  number  on  which  rain  fell,  119  ; 
snow,  69 ;  rain  and  snow,  1 1 ;  whole  number  on 
which  rain  aifid  snow  fell,  199. 

The  first  frost,  September  Id  ;  first  fall  of  snow, 
October  23. 

The  season  was  one  of  extraordinary  productive- 
*ness.  The  cold  weather  terminated  about  the  4th 
of  June,  after  which  the  summer  was  very  warm 
until  about  the  20th  of  August,  when  there  were  a 
few  very  cool  days — frost  was  seen  in  various  low- 
lands in  Massachusetts.  Afler  these  few  cool  days, 
the  weather  became  warm  again,  and  continued  so 
until  vegetation  had  come  to  the  perfection  of  matu- 
rity. Thus  the  latter  harvest,  like  the  former,  was 
bountiful,  notwithstanding  the  prospects  were  sq  for- 
bidding oathe  first  day  of  June.  He  that  refused  to 
plow  and  sow  because  of  the  cold,  shared  not  the 
plentiful  harvest  of  the  diligent  and  trusting  hus- 
bandman. 

GouBBR  Pba,  or  Fba-wijt.  —  Where  the  climate 
and  soil  suit,  tliis  is  a  valuable  crop.  The  nuts  are 
capital  for  hogs  and  the  haulm  makes  excellent  hay. 
In  some  parts  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama  it 
is  an  agricultural  staple,  and  extensively  grown  for 
export.  The  yield  is  from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre ; 
on  good  land  40  being  about  the  average.  They  are 
quoted  in  Nashville  at  from  75  to  100  cents  a  bushel. 
They  have  been  grown  in  Genesee  county.  Western 
New  York,  but  flourish  best  where  it  is  warm  enough 


to  bring  sweet  potatoes  to  perfection.  A  correspon- 
dent writing  from  Hickman  county  Tennessee  says  ; 
"The  ground  is  well  prepared  by  plowing' and  pul- 
verizing, and  the  peas  are  planted  in  ridges  or  hills 
and  cultivated  like  other  hoed  crops.  The  peas  are 
produced  in  the  ground,  the  tops  running  over  the 
same.  About  the  last  of  September  or  first  of  Octo- 
ber, they  are  ripe  and  ready  for  harvesting.  This  is 
done  by  first  carefully  cutting  oflF  the  tops  which  are 
cured  for  hay.  A  plow  then  runs  round  a  row  of 
peas  turning  a  furrow  away  from  it,  and  then  they 
can  be  lifted  by  hand,  and  after  shaking  the  dirt  o% 
are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  vines.  If  the  ground 
is  wet,  they  should  be  picked  and  taken  to  some  dry 
place  to  cure." 

In  Georgia,  it  is  common  to  let  hogs  gather  a  good 
share  of  the  crop,  as  they  do  peas  and  oats  in  some  of 
the  western  states.  Where  ground  peas  are  a  mar- 
ket crop,  the  gathering  and  curing  are  the  principal 
expense.  A  light,  sandy  loam  is  most  favorable  to 
their  production. 


%^k,^b^k^k^t>^^^^  • 


BCATEBIAI*    FOR    FENOINQ-. 


pENaifo  is  such  an  expensive  item  in  the  farm  ac- 
count, that  farmers  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves 
to  find  some  cheaper  mode  of  fencing  than  that 
in  general  use.  The  live,  or  hedge  fence,  and  the 
wire  fence,  are  the  modes  generally  recommended, 
and  each  system  has  its  friends  and  advocates,  who 
are  trying  experiments  —  and  time  and  practice,  the 
great  tests  of  theories,  will  ere  long  make  known  the 
better  way.  We  have  on  our  table  many  communi- 
cations, asking  for  information,  and  giving  the  plans 
of  their  several  authors,  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periments.    The  following  is  from  Benton,  JV.  Y : 

Mkssrs.  Editors  :— Having  jijeen  a  reodor  of  the  Farmer 
for  a  few  years.  I  have  been  both  pleased  and  instructed. 
In  an  especial  manner  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  what  has 
been  said  about  live  fences.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  fencing  materials  will  be  in  great' demand,  and  some 
are  beginning  to  feel  it  already.  Although  my  father's  form 
has  plenty  of  roil  timber  ibr  the  present,  he  has  thought  fit 
to  comroenoe  raising  iiedees,  so  that  when  bo  needs  ihera  he 
will  have  them.  The  object  of  writing  this  is  to  find  out 
which  is  the  best  materia!.  We  have  some  of  the  English 
Hawthorn  growing,  but  it  is  affected  by  a  kind  of  white  lice, 
sqpiething  like  those  which  ore  geaeriUy  found  on^  beech 
trees  :  whether  they  will  injure  them  or  not  we  do  not  know. 
Some  recommend  Honey  Locust  very  highly.       „    ,  . 

I  would  like  to  unow  your  opinion  concerning  Bncktnom 
—whether  it  will  make  a  durable  fence  and  aj^ood  one,  and 
when  best  to  be  planted  lot  a  fence  — in  the  ^11  or  spring  t 
and  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ?  Also,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  Osaee  Orange  will  answer  for  fencing  m 
this  climate.  I  would  fike  to  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  which 
you  would  prefer  if  you  were  going  to  plant  fences  for  your- 
selves. Where  can  the  materials  for  propagating  be  obtained 
and  at  what  price,  and  the  best  way  of  propagating  7  If  you 
Will  answer  these  inquiries  through  tJie  Farmer,  you  will 
oblige    D.  S.  Crozibr.— -flfn^on,  N.  Y. 

The  Hawthorn  cannot  be  relied  on  for  fencing.  —■ 
The  best  we  have  seen  in  this  country  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Geneva,  in  this  state,  but  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  English  Hawthorn  hedges.  The  native  thorn 
would  be  mqch  better.  The  Honey  Locust  will 
make  a  good  a  and  very  strong  hedge.  The  Buckthorn 
also  makes  an  excellent  hedge.  ^  We  cannot  say  at 
the  present  tin.e  that  the  Osage  Orange  will  prove 
entirely  hardy,  though  we  have  seen  the  plants  win- 
ter in  this  section  without  tlie  least  apparent  injury. 
It  is  said  that  this  plant  proves  entirely  hardy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  Our  correspondent  will 
find  all  the  information  he  needs  in  regard  to  the 
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Hesisi.  EditoRI  : — I  inlt 

gnrdfliu"  of  Illinou,  thii  fa 
I  wrilB  yoD,  hoping 


igralelo 

fflDcing  rndterulf  mn 

...     ,  . . .      ,  ...„ ..  yoar  lubscrilMn  who 

have  bate  had  ntne  experience  in  making  win  Tenca,  and 
who  hate  tailed  iU  value,  wii]  iaiorm  me  ihnugh  four  val- 
uibls  paper,  or  olherwije.  ihe  bed  mode  of  makinj;,  and  the 
comparalive  Talue  of,  wire  fence.  ]  think  ~'  ■->"-  W"  •' 
nile  :    pmta  of  comoion  liie,  firmly  ael, 

__l:__.i_  ,.___,_ -a  high.     I  (ha 

id:  ihetecond, 

fence  ibur  feeL  higli.  Afler  the  ntrunre  property  iLrelch^, 
I  (hall  drive  from  ten  lo  Gll«en  ttahei  between  the  poali,  to 
which  I  ihal]  foiten  the  viirei  by  meani  of  lUplei 
mode  of  the  mnio  wire.  Under  the  wire*  I  intcm 
a  "  ilBHt  v>all"  of  godi  and  dirt. 

In  the  volume  of  ihe  Geneice  Farmer  for  1S43,  a 


o  fence, 


a  Mine 


veral 


d  D.  KiF< 


lield,  T.  C.  Petehi  of  Uarli..., 
way.  What  haa  become  of  their  fence*  I  Do«  the 
fence  meet  their  eipectation  T  Will  a  fcnne  made  »l»er  the 
above  atyle  aniwef  the  purpcwe  1  Any  infornuuion  on  the 
BUbjeci,  fhim  them  or  othere,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
H.  G.  ai\aiitK.—  h-iaid,urgli,  N.  Y..  June,  1851. 

We  belicTB  uiMt  of  the  wire  fent»  constructed  ii 
this  iectijD,  and  to  Bomeof  wbich  our  comaponden' 
Tefera,  wbb  put  up  in  too  che&p  and  fragile  a  manuer. 
Wire  fence  may  oe  the  cheapest  fence  it  ia  poaaibji 
to  inabe  in  aome  places,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  made 
in  a  durable  manner  as  cheap  aa  it  was  at  first  > 
posed.  Wire  feoca  with  a  post  ever;  ten  rods, 
not  be  subslaotial,  and  unless  the  intennediate 
etekes  are  elmott  as  ■ubstautLa)  an  poets,  we  fear 
our  ccrreapoDdent'e  fence  will  fail.  The  beat  we 
have  seen  baa  a  good  post  every  twelve  feoi,  and 
a  board  at  the  base.  Another,  constiucted  in  the 
same  manner,  has  a  board  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
the  one  at  the  top  being  quite  narrow.  This  is  as 
durable  and  as  pretty  a  farm  fence  as  one  would  wish, 
though  we  can  not  vouch  for  its  cheapness.  In  an- 
other page  will  be  found  an  ndvertieoment  of  J.  B. 
WiCKRiUBAH,  of  New  York,  who  ia  manufacturing 
wire  fence  of  different  patterns,  for  fsrma,  gardens, 
cemetries,  Sic.  The  specimen  in  the  engraving 
costs  fl  per  rod,  one-quarter  inch  wire,  wiili  bolts, 
tic.,  complete,  with  the  eioeptlon  of  the  posts  ;  and 
it  would  probably  be  more  economical  for  most  farm- 
ers to  uee  u'ooden  posts. 

Fig.  I,  a,  the  straining  pillar,  or  starting  post,  neces- 
sary for  the  extreme  ends  of  the  fence,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  wi»8  tight — made  of  iron  or  wood  ; 
commencing  from  a  tree  is  recommended,  sa  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  firm  ports  at  these  points, 
i,  the  manner  of  inserting  the  prongs  or  feet  of  the 
post  in  wood,  for  permanent  fence,  c,  the  manner 
of  inserting  the  prongs  or  feet  into  the  ground,  for 
moveable  ^nce.     t,  intermediate  screws  to  tighten 


thewire<neceeutryeTer;300  feet ;  with  a  rod  past- 
!Dg  through  the  center  of  each,  locked  at  the  top  to 
prevent  persoua  loosening  the  wires. 


Pig  3,  g,  eecttonal  part  of  the  posts,  showing  the 
manner  oT  securing  the  wire  in  the  posts,  the  bolt 
passing  through  the  eyes  of  the  rods.  /,  the  bolt 
and  eye  on  the  ends  of  each  rod.  Length  of  rods,  13 
feet — making  the  distance  between  each  post  13  feet. 

h.  G.  Morris,  of  Mt.  Fonlham,  N.  Y.,  has  had  a 
quantity  of  this  fence  put  up  on  his  farm,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  have  bia  opinion  of  its  advan- 
tages over  other  fences.  We  intended  to  visit  Ihe 
farm  of  Mr,  Morkis,  when  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  since,  but  could  not  make  it  convenient  to  do 
so.  We  however  saw  specimens  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  this  fence  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  they  were 
the  most  beautiful  on  the  grounds. 


I 


oKBAXBinu.  KiRB  r 


The  above  ia  one  of  the  patterns  of  the  ornamental 
fence,  and  also  a  gale,  wove  in  iron  wire,  and  they 
are  very  neat  for  village  garden  fences,  making  ■ 
very  beautiful  appearance  at  a  moderate  coat. 
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JLTUBB  or  WHEAT  IW  WESTHBIT  NEW  TOKK. 

r  is  univeTsallj  idmitted  that  Western  New  York 

the  best  wheat  growing  district  in  the  world,  both 

om  the  superior  quality  and  quantity  of  the  wheat. 

iw  practical  farraer  would  immediately  pronounce 

first  rate  wheat  «oil,  from  its  textore  and  appcBf- 

ice— and  theae  ba»e  more  to  do  with  it  than  raosl 

lientific  writers   imagine.     A  ride,  at  this  time  of 

iJ  «r,  through  the  Genesee  Valley,  on  either  aide  of  tha 

I  rer,  would  equally  delight  and  reward  an  enlight- 

,  led  agriculturist.     The  scenery  is  delightful — more 

autiful   than  anything  I  have  before  seen.     The 

lat  houees,  with  wall  cultivated  gardens  of  fruit  and 

<  iwerc,  good,  substantially  built  bams,  and  board,  or 

lod  worm  fences,  are  aure  indications  of  indepen- 

nce,  intellect  and  plenty. 

'  Many  rarmara  informed  me  that,  their  table-lands 

ve  been  gradually  improving  for  years,  owing  to 

[  od  tillage  and  the  growth  and  plowing  in  of  clover, 

j  le  most  peculiar  feature  in  this  wluat  growing  dis- 

ct,  is  the  exceeding  luxuriance  of  the  clover  and 

»  ■  comparative  poverty  of  the  wheat  crop,  though, 

I  Lm  told,  it  is  aa  good  as  other  years,  and  will,  per- 

pa,  average  twenty  busbeis  per  acre — a  small  crop 

t  'fuch  land  and  such  a  climate.     I  know  a  eoi^ 

rlainly  no  better  than  this,  that  has  grown  a  crop 

wheat  every  year  of  16,  18,  and  sometimes  20 

■  shels  per  acre,  for  ten  successive  years,  and  the 

lole  crop  been  removed  and  no  manure  supplied. 

lis  same  soil,  by  supplying  amcnonia,  jlhosphoric 

id,  and  alkalies,  yields  40  buahels  every  vear,  but 

would  not  pay  thus  arlilicially  to  supply  them. 

Though   twenty  bnehels   in  Western  New  York 

ght  be  considered  tcmunerative,  it  appeara  to  me 

It  thirty  might  be  grown,  and  be  more  so.     The 

[uriance  of  Uie  clover  indicates  that  there  is  abun- 

nt  inorganic  matter  in  the  soil,  for  crops  now  grow- 

l  there  would  contain  sufficient  ash  eoDstituenta 

'  thirty  busbeis  of  wheat  and  straw  ;  yet  on  this 

ne  soil,  eighteen  bushels  is  considered  a  good  crop. 

is  plain,  then,  that  the  deGcient  element  is  organic, 

d  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  a  series  of  carefully 

nducted  scientific  experiment^  by  Mr.  Lawbs,  that 

nitrogen  is  the  one,  and  if  that  is  supplied,  the 

other  three,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  will 

be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere.     The  object, 

then,  of  the  farmer,  is  to  obtain  this  nitrogen 

from  the  atmoephere,  and  get  the  minerals  in  the 

■oil  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation.     The  former 

he  can  best  do  by  growing  clover  and  other  ligu-     < 

minous  plants ;  the  latter,  by  good  tillage  and 

under-draining. 

In  the  May  number,  is  given  the  analysis  of 
Fig.  3.  a  soil  from  Lockport,  by  Dr.  Silisbobt,  of  A\- 

,  bany,  from  which  it  appears  that  beside  other 

charged  by  slackening  the  rope.     In  adjusting  the  i  substances  I  have  not  calculated,  this  soil  contains  - 
machine,  let  one  end  of  tho  main  rope  be  sttached  to   in  one  acre,  six  inches  deep, 
the  peak  of  the  rafter,  about  three  feet  over  the  bay,  ^|^^  ^  ^12 

as  at  a,  fig.  3,  which  represents  a  section  of  tho  bam,  PoUM'h,y//////////.V/////,'.y.". '.'.','.'.  lisil  ' 

thence  let  it  pass  through  the  pulley  b  on  the  fork.  Soda, __ 740 

then  through  the  second  pulley  e,  then  through  the  PhMphoric  Add, 109 

third  pulley  d,  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  door  The  phosphoric  acid  would  be  soonest  exhausted, 
post,  to  give  a  level  draft  for  the  horse.  One  man  A  crop  of  wheat  of  tweuly-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
OD  the  lc«d,  luothar  in  the  mow,  and  a  boy  to  lead  and  equal  weighlofatr^,  would  contain  about  twen     , 
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ty  pounds,  so  th^t  ^^e  such  crops  would  nearly  ex- 
haust it.  The  potash  would  last  for  a'hundred  crops ; 
the  lime  about  the  same ;  but  the  straw  is  not  usually 
sold  off  the  farm,  and  as  it  contains  much  the  most 
lime,  and  an  equal  amount  of  potash,  these  substan- 
ces would  not  be  exhausted  by  the  removal  of  two 
hundred  crops  of  wheat  of  twenty-five  bushels  ])er 
acre.  The  intermediate  crops,  as  they  are,  or  ou^ht 
to  be,  consumed  on  the  farm,  drain  the  soil  of  very 
little  except  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  lat- 
ter forming  the  base  of  bones,  is  largely  exported 
from  the  farm  by  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  is  very  likely  to  be 
exhausted  of  bone  earth,  and  that  the  recent  discov- 
eries of  this  mineral  on  Lake  Champlain  and  in  New 
Jersey,  will  be  of  great  benefit,  though  at  present 
little  value  will  be  derived  from  its  application  owing 
to  the  want  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

A  crop  of  clover  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay,  would 
contain  forty  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  as  it  requires 
five  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
such  a  crop  plowed  in  would  give  an  increase  of 
eight  bushels  over  the  normal  produce  of  the  aoilf  to 
say  nothing  of  the  clover  roots,  which  would  proba- 
bly be  equal  to  half  the  crop  of  clover,  and  thus  ma- 
king on  the  Whole  an  increase  of  twelve  bushels, 
through  growing  clover.  But  as  in  plowing  in  clo- 
ver no  phosphates  or  alkalies  are  supplied,  but  what 
are  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  the  crop  materially 
increased,  thereby  consuming  and  exporting  more  of 
these  substances,  the  soil  will  so  much  the  soone;  be 
exhausted  6f  them  ;  or,  if  not  exhausted,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  the  proportion  which  they  should 
leave  in  a  good  soil  will  be  so  much  reduced  that  the 
crop  will  be  defective,  though  there  might  still  be  a 
sufficient  t]uantity  for  a  crop  in  the  soil. 

In  the  October  number  I  attempted  to  show  how 
the  nitrogen  collected  by  growing  clover  might  be 
profitably  increased,  and  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
other  valuable  ash  constituents,  be  supplied  by  feed- 
ing sheep,  or  cattle,  with  clover,  hay,  and  oil  cake, 
and,  after  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  and  an 
examination  of  everything  known  on  the  subject,  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  something  of  that  kind  will 
be  found  the  best  way  of  increasing  the  crops  and 
profits  of  the  farm. 

With  "  Anti-Humbug,"  (who  every  one  who  reads 
carefully  and  intelligently,  will  perceive  has  mista- 
ken my  reasoning,)  I  think  the  wheat  crop  of  West- 
ern New  York  would  be  diminished  one-half  by 
discontinuing  the  growth  and  plowing  in  of  clover, 
and,  therefore,  would  advise  that  much  more  clover, 
peas,  and  roots,  should  be  grown,  and  either  con- 
sumed by  sheep  and  the  manure  carefully  returned, 
or  plowed  in — the  latter  giving  the  quickest  return 
for  labor,  but  the  other  the  greatest  profit  ultimately. 
Joseph  Harris.— i2oc^ejt/<?r,  JV.  F.,  Juncy  1851. 

CoMPARATivB  Valub  OF  DuNe  Hbaps.  —  The 

dung  heap  will,  under  the  careless  system,  more  rap- 
idly diminish  in  bulk  than  in  value,  so  tiiat  a  load  of 
it  unrotted  is  not  worth  much  more  than  half  a  load 
of  the  well-rotted  manure  ;  while  the  whale  bulk  of 
the  heap  after  rotting  in  this'  way,  may  be  worth, 
perhaps,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  bulk 
in  its  original  state.  When  carefully  prepared,  the 
wh'>l'.»  h-^r*-^  i-?  v.""vr»h  as  much  a^  in  its  ori«"iiial  state, 
indeed)  more,  the  labor  spent  upon  it  not  being  lost;  and 
as  the  bulk  uf  the  heap  does  diminish  somewhat^  the 
value  of  a  given  bulk  increases  in  the  same  proportion* 


DRAnnirGk 

Mb88R8.  EofTORS  : — Enough  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
of  Its  vital  importance  and  practical  utility ;  yety  in 
this  vicinity,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
paid  it.  This  is  not  by  any  means  owin^  to  the  lack 
of  its  necessity,  on  the  contrary  there  is  scarcely  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  that  would  not  be 
vastly  benefitted  by  the  opei*ation,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  would  thereby  be  converted  from  al- 
most uselessness  to  great  fertility.  We  now  see 
most  of  the  plowed  fields  (I  will  not  say  cultivated, 
for  that  implies  something  more  than  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  scratched  over  for  a  series  of  years,)  in- 
terspersed with  patches  of  grassj  too  wet  to  admit  of 
plowing — swales,  spring-holes,  Sidc.  The  effect  of 
capillary  attraction  is  such  that  the  crops  raised  io 
the  vicinity  of  these  places,  are  always  very  inferior. 
Their  unsightly  appearance,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  plowing  around  them,  should  furnish  sufficient  in- 
ducements to  try  the  benefits  of  draining.  My  object 
is  not  to  furnish  new  arguments  in  favor  of  this  ope- 
ration. Its  undeniable  utility  has  already  been  set- 
tled by  many  able  papers  in  the  columns  of  your 
invaluable  periodical.  It  is  merely  to  contribute  the 
results  of  some  eight  years  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  the  making  and  filling  of  drains.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  failed  in  securing  permaneut  advan- 
tages to  their  land?,  through  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  they  have  proceaded,  viz  :  the  want  of  depth, 
and  proper  care  in  filling  up— such  ditches  becoming 
obstructed  in  a  short  time.  I  am  in  favor  of  deep 
drains — not  less  than  three  feet — as  narrow  as  they 
can  be  conveniently  dug  ;  the  bottom  should  be  but 
little  wider  than  the  shovel — ^tho  narrower  the  less 
earth  to  be  excavated,  reducing  the  expense  by  facil- 
itating the  work.  The  culvert  can  be  constructed 
with  more  ease  and  permanency  ;  my  mode  of  doing 
which  is  as  follows  :  With  flat 
stones  set  against  the  edges  of 
the  drain,  and  brought  together 
in  the  center,  roof-like  :  break 
joints  with  flat  8tnnes,and  wedge 
firmly  at  the  sides — then  nicety 
level  off  and  sheet  over  with  flat 
stones  ;  fill  in  with  such  as  you 
have  left,  to  within  fifteen  in- 
ches of  the  top,  taking  care  to 
leave  the  top  level  and  closely 
packed,  to  exclude  the  dirt ;  cov- 
er with  plow,  and  your  drain  is  complete  and  will 
never  fail,  and  is  capable  of  conveying  a  large  stream 
of  water.     C.  W.  T. ^Enfield,  A".  F.,  1861. 

Kbrovatino  old  Trgbs. — The  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle  contains  an  interestering  account  of  the 
renovation  of  an  old  oak,  the  material  facts  of  which 
we  will  coniiense  in  a  single  paragraph.  The  tree 
was  20  feet  in  circumference,  hollow,  and  the  abode 
of  a  famous  swarm  of  bees,  where  honey  was  coveted 
by  some  chaps  who  had  no  legal  right  to  the  same. 
They  set  the  dead  wood  in  the  hollow  on  fire,  to 
smoke  out  the  beos  and  get  their  generous  store  of 
sweet ;  but  justly  fearing  the  combustion  of  the  whole 
tree,  and  punishment,  with  great  effiirts  and  the  aid 
of  a  fire  engine  from  the  village  of  Buckinghamshire, 
they  finally  succeeded  io  putting  out  the  fire.  By  the 
assistance  of  the  ashes  furnish^  from  tlie  dead  wood 
within  the  tree,  it  has  been  rejuveuated,  bears  abund- 
ant crops  of  acorns,  and  may  live  another  century. 
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THB    IITMUGB    lUMAaBKBKT    OP  FBDIT  TB£BS. 

WiTRiiBvitit  we  see  treea  beautiful  in  form,  and  in  a 
condiilon  of  early  fruitfuloegB,  we  mny  be  asBured 
that  the  perBon  who  conducts  them  is  not  wholly  ig- 
norant of  tbe  meaoB  by  which  growth  and  fruitful- 
ncsa  »re  regulated.  We  have  never  met  with  a. 
Freueli  ganiener  who  had  any  practice  in  tree  grow- 
inff,  who  could  not  deliver  a,  very  interesting  lecture 
on  the  whys  anii  wherefores  of  the  varioua  operationH 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  in  the  propaga- 
tion and  training  of  trees  ;  and  it  is  this  theoretical 
or  philosophical  knowledge  that  gives  U>  French  gar- 
dening its  acknowledged  superiority.  Everywhere,  in 
their  i^rdene  and  in  the  esaays  we  find  in  their  peri- 
odica I  e,  we  qee  evidences  of  the  fact  that  tree-culture, 
there  haa  been  taught,  philoeophically  and  practically, 
by  Buch  men  u  Thouin,  D'Albbbt,  Ddbbiriil,  Hak- 
DT,  Caffb,  and  others  who  not  only  stand  high  aa  veg- 
etable phi  Biologists,  but  as  practical  arboriculturists. 
Gardeners  trained  under  these  men,  in  the  Tarioua 
public  gardens  of  the  nation,  are  scattered  over  the 
country,  giving  beautiful  practical  illustrations  of  the 
training  they  have  received.  Those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  \o  enjoy  a  tamble  through  French 
gardens,  know  this  very  well.  Bngliah  gardeners  are 
rather  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  are  Mhind  in  this, 
but  they  are,  and  they  may  juat  as  well  acknowledge 
it;  and  we  can  tell  themanotherdeparUnent  in  which 
Frenchmen  are  in  advance,  and  for  the  same  reason 
— thai  the  subject  is  considered  by'them  more  philo- 
sophically. We  refer  now  to  the  j)acking  of  Irea 
for  long  joitmem.  Nurserymen  in  this  country,  who 
have  imported  from  both  countries,  know  something 
of  this.  Wd  rarely  suffer  from  loss  in  our  French 
importations,  but  we  rarely  fail  to  sufifer  from 
English,  although  tbe  paaaages  from  England 
generally  much  shorter  than  from  France.  When 
the  two  packages  are  openod  aide  by  side — we  n 
the  French  and  English — the  difference  of  the 
aystems  ie  at  once  ohaervkble,  and  any  one,  however 
unsk;lled"in  auch  matters,  would  at  once  decide  that 
th^  Frenchman  was  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  means  of 
preserving  it,  under  certain  circumstance'.  A  few 
l^nglish  nurserymen  who  have  become  acquainted 
wiib  the  French  modes  of  packing,  have  learnt  " 
send  us  out  articles  pretty  safe,  but  the  greater  nu 
her  of  them  cannot  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  old 
routine,  although  they  are  told  over  and  over  again 
that  it  ia  ruinous  U)  their  trade  and  their 


These  are  matters^  however,  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  touch  upon  DOW,  but  they  occurred  to  ua  ns  illus- 
trative of  the  importance  to  all  men  who  desire  to 
manage  trees  auccessfully  in  any  way,  whether  in  a 
growing  or  dorraant  state,  of  understanding  their 
nature. 

The  summer  management  of  trees  is  everywhere 
badly  understood,  and  it  is  really  the  most  important 
branch  of  tbe  art  and  science  of  tree  culture.    Trees 

31  generally  left  to  themselves,  as  reg'ards  pru- 
HTing  the  summer,  and  when  the  winter  or 
spring  pruning  comep,  immense  quantities  of  surplus 
wood  lias  to  l)e  cut  away,  and  this  cutting  promotes 
a  continued  growth  of  wood  and  retards  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit.  Without  a  judicious  summer  pruning, 
we  muat  say  we  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  treea 
left  entirely  to  tkemielvet  during  the  whole  scasoo. 
It  would  not  only  be  a  great  saving  of  labor,  but  more 
favorable  to  the  health,  longevity,  fruitfulness  and 
beauty  of  the  tree.  In  1848,  when  we  visited  the 
Cbiswick  gardens,  where  we  expected  to  Itnd  the 
master-pieces  of  English  fruit  tree  culture,  we  saw 
trees  framed  and  trained  into  varinns  forms,  but  in 
nearly  every  ease  they  were  masses  of  young  shoots 
of  the  previous  seaann's  growth,  and  the  pruning  that 
I  then  saw  going  on,  was  nothing  but  an  indis- 
minate  shearing  or  shortening  of  tiiis  supcrfluoua 
and  unfruitful  growth.  When  we  crosj^ed  the  chan- 
nel and  looked  into  the  "  Jardin  des  Plants,"  which 
is  tbo  "Chiswick"  of  Paris,  or  rather  France,  we 
found  trees  there  in  a  very  difTerent  condition.  In 
all  the  forms  in  which  they  were  condnciod,  we  found 
thera  covered  with  fruit  buds  and  fruit  branches. 
Every  shoot  of  the  pretioua  season's  growth,  not 
really  required  to  make  op  the  fortn  of  the  tree,  was 
pruned  or  pinched  during  the  growing  season,  so  that . 
they  were  converted  into  fruitfulneaa  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  he  cut  away  at  the  winter  pruning  to  make 
room  for  another  crop  of  barreo  shoots  to  be  in  their 
turn  cut  away.  The  Frenchman's  winter  pruning 
ia  almost  a  mechanical  matter,  a  shortening  of  each 
shoot,  in  proportion  to  its  pojition  and  strength,  with 
a  view  to  produce  the  form  aimed  at ;  and  tliis  is  all 
it  ought  to  be.  The  present  is  a  gciod  time  to  call 
attention  to  tbis  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  making 
ourselves  understood,  we  subjoin  the  figure  of  a  side 
branch  of  a  pear  tree  (Pig.  1,)  which  was  shortened 
at  the  winter  or  spring  pruning,  so  that  every  eye 
left  prudncsd  a  ahoot.  — 
W6  see  that  below  the 
leader  two  shoots,  a,  a,  are 
produced.  Now  instead  of 
allowing  these  two  shoots  v 
to  acquire  their  natural  de- 
velopment, as  they  sre  not 
needed  in  the  frame  work 
of  the  tree,  we  pinch  elf 
the  growing  points  at  three  f-j./. 
or  four  buds  from  their 
base,  aay  at  the  cross  lines,  6, 6.  This  stopping  con - 
centratCB  the  sap  in  these  shoota  and  changea  them 
into  fruit  branche!.  The  pinching  may  be  performed 
at  any  lime  wiien  the  shoots  have  acquired  sufficient 
length,  but  when  pinched  early,  say  In  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  in  June,  the  buds  frequently  break  and 
grow  strongly  again  ^^  in  such  a  case  the  pinching 
most  be  repeated  when  they  have  grown  three  or  four 
inches,  or  mads  two  or  three  joints  of  new  wood,  or 
if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the  beginning  of 
August  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots  then  broken,  as  at 
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a,  Fij[.  3,  Bud  left  to  h&ng  for  a  woek  or  MS  the  eSect 
will  be  mora  complete,  for  the  sap  is  not  ao  Huddenlp 
checked  u  when  removed  at  once,  and  therefore  the 
remtining  buds  are  not  eo  likely  to  push  again  jdIo 
wood.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  bo,  these  broken 
points  CBA  be  cleanly  removed  with  a  knife. 

Anothc-eaae  requiring  summer  pruning  or  pinch- 
ing, IB  tu  mainUin  a  due  relative  degreee  of  vigor 
among  the  difibrent  parts  of  tbe  tree.  It  very  often 
occun  that  one  branch  will  acquire  so  much  more 
vigor  than  others  as  to  destroy  tbe  balance  of  the 
tree  if  left  to  itself  all  aummer.  All  such  cases  should 
receive  attention  as  soon  as  tbe  difficulty  becomes 
obvious.  A  simple  pinching  of  a  strong  shout  over' 
growiug  and  robbing  its  neighbor,  reduces  its  vigor 
and  allows  the  others  to  come  up. 

Another  case  still  uhere  pinching  iaof  importance, 
is  to  check,  or  remove  entirety,  shoots  that  are  either 
misplaced,  awkward,  or  auper^uoua.  By  rubbing  or 
pinching  them  otT  while  soft,  they  are  completely  got 
rid  of ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  liU  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son and  Ihen  pruned  of^  a  portion  of  the  sap  and 
force  of  the  tree  has  been  uselessly  expended  and  the 
-foundalioo  laid  for  future  crops  of  similar  prodi 

Besides  these  points,  which  we  call  the  summer 

!iruning,  there  are  olhers  that  should  not  be  i 
Doked.  Where  a  branch  takes  a  wrong  direction, 
either  too  much  to  one  side,  too  pendulous,  tw  too 
erect,  it  should  be  brought  to  its  proper  place  and 
kept  there  by  means  of  ties  or  props.  Persons  who 
will  give  attention  to  these  details,  will  soon  acquira 
the  necessary  skill  and  experience,  and  be  able  ' 
mould  their  trees- into  any  nesirablc  form,  and  at  1 
e  time  hasten  and  insure  their  fruitfulneaa. 


wholly  unfit,  in  its  natural  state,  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  peach,  pear,  plum,  kc.  This  difficulty  might 
be  greatly  lessened  and  in  moat  places  en' .rely  re-' 
red,  by  a  judicious  system  of  draining.  But  aocb 
the  stereotyped  notions  of  the  people  generally, 
(there  are  aome  exceptions,)  that  few,  comparatively, 
are  willing  te  believe,  or  to  act,  on  the  subject,  and 
those  who  do,  seem  often  unwilling  to  be  advised,  and 
conduct  their  draining  operations  very  injudicioualir, 
and,  of  course,  unproGtably.  Hence,  farming  and 
gardening  operations  are  freoueolly  very  much  ta- 
tarded  ;  so  that  fields  and  gardens  that  might  be  in  a 
condiiioo  for  the  plow,  or  the  spade,  early  in  Hajr, 
are  now  often  undisturbed  until  the  begiBoiag  of 
June.     H.— ftnoi  Eait,  May,  ISfil. 

iroTas  OS   bfbihQ'   FLowaRnra   sks9M   two 

Tht  Double  Fioteering  Otmsen  Curraitt — (SAew 
Saaninea  Jhre  ptmo.)— Among  the  early  flowering 

ahrubn,  we  have  this  season  been  particularly  well 
pleased  with  this  new  flowering  CurranL  We  had 
many  young  plante  bloom  in  great  perfection,  both  ia 
the  houses  and  in  the  open  ground.  It  forces  well  ; 
indeed,  a  apecimen  in  a  pot,  when  in  full  bloom,  we 
considered  as  elegant  as  anything  we  have  had  in  oar 
whole  collection.    The  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant 
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Thbrb  are  three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising  fruit 
in  the  western  portions  of  this  State — the  Climate, 
Storms,  and  the  Soil. 

Ist,  The  Climate. — When  the  country  was  new, 
peaches,  pluma,  £lc.,  would  grow  in  abundance,  al- 
most without  care  or  cultivation.  Now  they  arc 
raised  only  in  some  favored  spots,  and  not  even  there 
without  great  care.  They  thrive  tolerably  well  for 
few  years,  and  then  die  without  apparent  cause.  The 
last  winter  was  not  severe,  and  yet  I  counted,  yester- 
day, six  or  eight  peach  trees  in  one  garden,  that  had 
but  just  attained  the  siie  for  full  bearing,  all  appa- 
rently dead. 

2d,  Storms. — These  are  often  very  severe^  being 
accompanied  by  high  winds.  In  winter  they  are 
called  "Ice  S terms,"  i.  e.,  storms  that  commence 
wllb  snow  or  sleet,  and  end  with  rain  ;  which,  freez- 
ing on  everything  as  it  falls,  loads  the  trees,  £u:.  witli 
ice  so  heavily  as  ol^n  te  cause  the  partial,  or  entire, 
drstruclion  of  many  trees,  and  sometimes  of  nearly 
whole  orchards,  Several  years  may  sometimes  pass 
without  serious  damage  from  these  atorma,  but 
eraliy,  more  or  less  injury  is  done  every  winter, 
namental  and  forest  trees  alao  su&br  much,  being 
rendered  unsightly  by  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
branches.  Simitar  storms  occur  in  aummer,  except  the 
freezing,  accompanied  by  winds  so  violent  as  to  blow, 
or  rather  beat,  off  young  fruit,  leavep,  branches,  kc, 

3d,  The  Soil. — Though  much  of  the  country  is 
hilly,  and  even  motmtainous,  yet  the  soil  ia  often  ao 
wet  and  marshy,  even  on  the  uplands,  as  to  be  unfa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  and  much  of  ii 


DOUBLE   PLOWBMTO  OUMMV 


surrants,  but  the-fioweri 

les  like   the  old   Single  ^ 

lliant  color,  with  the  ad-  1 

It  is  really  an  acquisi-  , 


differs  but  little  from  other  currants,  b' 

are  produced  in  long  bunches  like    ' 

Crimson — have  the  same  brilliant  c( 

dition  of  being  quite  double. 

tion,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  for  amall, 

choice  collections.    It  fiouriahea,  like  all  it*  family, 

in  any  common  garden  toil,  and  ia  readily  propagated 

by  layen  or  cuttings.     We  believe  it  originated  in 

France  and  was  there  first  introduced  te  cultare  in 

1846,  and  baa  now  become  widely  disseminated. 


GanUnC*  Hybrid  Cvrrant—(RibeM  Oordomamat.} 
—This  wo  mentioned  last  »e>Hon,  bein?  the  first  we 
had  it  in  blooni.  We  allude  to  it  now  to  atf  th&t  it 
proves  ■  hardy  and  really  beautirul  thing.  It  is  of 
robust  growth,  like  the  old  jellow  flowering-,  and  the 
flowCTB  are  crimaon  «nd  yellnw — very  ahowy.  A 
Itrgfv  well  grown  plant  in  full  bloom,  in  a  riah  and 
beautiful  object.  It  is  easily  grown  and  propagated, 
lilw  all  other  currants,  by  cuttings  and  layera, 

Bibft  Malvaceum.—Thii  ia  described  aa  being 
rote  colored,  but  the  fiowere,so  far  with  us,  hare  but 
Mtlle  coliir  and  is  much  le^ a  ornamental  than  we  were 
l«d  to  believe  it  would  be.  It  iiaCaliromianapeciea, 
and  it  may  he  Ibat  our  plant  is  not  genuine,  though 
it  answers  the  description  Id  all  particulars,  aave  tbe 
colnr  of  the  flower. 

fliiCT  Aaidu7n.—This  is  a  white  flowered  vtriety. 
and  originated,  we  believe,  in  Scotland  a  lew  yean 
ago.  Our  plants  have  not  yet  flowered.  We  take 
much  mtereat  in  the  ornamental  apeciea  and  varie- 
lies  of  the  Currant,  and  look  to  them  as  destined  in 
the  future  to  produce  many  excellent  things. 

Double  Flouxring  Plum-Leaved  Sfirta— (Spi- 
ral pmiifolia  Jtore  pUtui.)—Th\i  was  aoticedi  nour 
volume  for  1848,  page  133,  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction  to  this  country.  It  proTee  a  beautiful  and 
perfectly  hardy  shrub.  It  fo.-ma  a  fine,  compact  bush, 
and  DOW,  early  in  May,  it  is  covered  with  its  small, 
pore  white,  daisy-like  blossoma.  We  speak  of  it 
now  because  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  eflecta  it 
may  produce,  and  ita  merits  generally,  from  having 
large  and  well  grown  specimens.  It  is  dm  of  the 
earliett  of  all  the  Bpiiss  in  bloom. 


BBBBIl^   THICK-LIUVBD 


Euu.r  Fujw&aiHa  PsBBnniAL  Hrbbacbods 
Pi.«nTs. — Among  showy  border  plants  of  this  kind, 
wo  have  heen  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  Sibe- 
riB4i  thick  lea^  Saxifrage  (Saxifraga  Crani/olia.) 


The  leaves  remain  green  all  winter,  are  almost  as 
la^  as  a  cabbage  leaf,  quite  thick  and  cloae  to  the 
ground.  The  flower  stem  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
high,  bearing  on  its  top  an  immense  cluster  of  prettv 
lilac  flowera  about  aa  large  as  those  of  a  hyacinth 
and  of  similar  shape.  When  the  plants  have  become 
well  eatablishnl,  so  that  a  number  of  stems  are  pro- 
duced together,  it  produces  a  line  effect.     It  is  propa- 


SS,' 


The  Ma3umia  Aqiufalia—(HoUy-Leavtd  Ber- 
berry.)— This  proves  with  us  a  flne,  hardy,  evergreen 
shrub.  Its  habit  is  apreading,  attains  the  h[>ight  of 
three  or  four  feel.  -  The  foliage  is  dark  green,  glossy 
and  prickly  like  the  Holly.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  large  heads  or  clusters,  and  are  a  beautiful  clAr 
yellow  color.  They  begin  to  open  early  in  April, 
*  itinue  througn  all  of  May.  A  single  plant,  or 
of  them,  on  a  lawn  produces  a  fine  eSbct. 
The  color  contrasts  well  with  the  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  P3fni*Jap0R)«i,  (Japan  Quince,)  In  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  It  succeeds  well  with  us  Jn  any  soil  and 
situation,  but  If  possible  it  should  be  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  place,  where  the  sun  will  not  reach  it  in  win- 
ter with  much  force.  It  is  so  low,  however,  that  it 
keeps  pretty  well  in  the  shade.     It  is  easily  pmpaga- 

si  from  seeds  and  by  division  of  the  plant,  as  it 

■rows  up  radical  shoots  freely. 
The  Kaiicutarii,  Repent,  and  intermedia,  are  spe- 

ies  with  some  slight  botanical  distinctions,  but  thej 
posseas  the  tame  general  appearaoce  in  foliage  ana 
flowera.  They  are  all  beautiful  and  merit  a  place 
oinong  amall  collections  of  ehruhs. 

Latx  TaANiPLitRTiixi. — [Kg  ■  trench  earefUlljr  round  the 

I  nunngn.aboLit  tho  pnof^ipfU  porlof  '  ""^ 
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MRUBAL    HO0BS." 


A  BOOK  tias  recently  been  published,  entitled  **Rural 
Hours"  by  Mies  Cooprr,  of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y., 
daughter  of  J.  Fkwwimorb  Cooper,  the  novelist. 
It  contains  pleasing  pictures  of  rural  life.  Miss 
CooPKR  is  a  close  observer  of  nature  —  she  sees 
beauty  in  the  flower," majesty  in  the  forest  tree,  mu^ic 
in  the  rippling  watcrp,  the  sighing  breezes,  and 
poetry  everywhere.  We  give  a  few  pages  from  the 
w^ork,  and  we  hope  the  remarks  On  the  pilfering  of 
fruits  and  flowers  will  at  least  have  an  effect  on  those 
who  have  hitherto  acted  thus  from  thoughtlessness. 
If  ycu  must  pilfer,  cut  the  buttons  from  our  Sunday 
coat,  or  take  the  money  from  our  pockets,  but  touch 
not  our  fruits  and  flowers. 

"  One  always  loves  a  garden  ;  labor  wears  its  pleas- 
an  test  aspect  there.  From  the  first  days  of  spring, 
to  latest  autumn,  we  move  about  among  growing 
plants,  gay  flowers,  and  cheerful  fruits  ;  and  there  is 
some  pretty  change  lo  note  by  the  light  of  every  sun. 
Even  the  narrowest  cottage  patch  looks  pleasantly  to 
those  who  come  and  go  along  the  highway  ;  it  is 
well  to  stop  now  and  then  when  walking,  and  look 
over  the  paling  of  such  little  gardens,  and  note  what 
is  going  on  there. 

<<  Potatoes,  cabbaged,  and  onions,  are  grown  here  by 
every  family  as  first  requisites.  Indian  corn  and 
cucumbers  are  also  thought  indispensable,  for  Amer- 
icans of  all  classes  eat  as  much  maize  as  their  Indian 
predecessors.  And  as  for  cucumbers,  they  are  re- 
quired at  every  meal  of  which  a  thorough-going 
Yankee  partakes,  either  as  salad  in  summer,  or  pickled 
in  winter.  There  is  usually  a  pumpkin-vine  running 
about  the  corn  hills,  its  large  yellow  flowers  and  gol- 
den fruit  showing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  below  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  maize ;  a  part  of  the  fruit  is  made 
into  pies,  the  rest  goes  to  the  cow  or  piff.  Some- 
timej9  you  find  squashes,  also;,  in  these  small  gardens, 
with  a  few  tomatoes,  perhaps ;  but  these  last  are  dif- 
ficult to  raise  here,  on  account  of  thd  occaaiona)  frosts 
of  May. 

<<  Flowers  are  seldom  forgotten  in  the  cottage  gar- 
den ;  the  widest  walk  is  lined  with  them,  and  there 
are  others  beneath  the  low  windows  of  the  house. 
You  have  rose-bushes,  sun-flowera,  and  holly-hocks, 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  generally  a  cluster  of  pinks, 
bachelor's  buttons,  also,  and  a  sweet  pea,  which  is  a 
great  favorite ;  plenty  of  marigolds,  a  few  poppies, 
large  purple  china  asters,  and  a  tuft  of  the  lilac  phlox. 
Such  are  the  blossoms  to  be  seen  before  most  doors  ; 
and  each  is  pretty  in  its  own  time  and  place  ;  one 
has  a  long-standing  regard  for  them  all,  including 
the  homely  sun-flower,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to 
miss  from  its  old  haunts.  Then  the  scarlet  flowering 
bean,  so  intimately  connected  with  childish  recol- 
lections of  the  hero  Jack  and  his  wonderful  adven- 
ture, may  still  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  cottage 
garden,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  fallen  from  a  pod 
of  the  identical  plant  celebrated  in  nursery  rhyme, 
for  it  has  a  great  incliuation  for  climbing,  which  is 
generally  encouraged  by  training  it  over  a  Window. 
We  do  not  hoar,  however,  of  any  in  these  parts 
reaching  the  roof  in  a  single  night*s  growth.  You 
must  go  to  the  new  lands  on  the  prairies  for  such 
marvels  now-a-days.  They  tell  a  wonderful  story  of 
a  cucumber  vine  somewhere  beyond  the  great  lakes, 


in  the  last  ^  new  settlement,"  probably ;  the  seed 
having  been  sowed  one  evening  in  a  good  oit  of  doil, 
the  farmer,  going  to  his  work  next  morning,  foaiid 
it  not  only  out  of  the  ground,  but  grown  »^  much 
that  be  was  curious  to  measure  it ;  *he  followed  it 
to  the  end  of  his  garden,  over  a  fence,  along  an  In- 
dian trail,  through  an  oak  opening,  and  then  seeing 
it  stretch  some  distance  beyond,  he  went  back  for  his 
horse,  but  while  he  was  saddling  old  Bald,  the  vine 
had  so  much  the  advantage  of  him  that  it  reached  tlie 
next  clearing  before  he  did ;  there  he  left  it  to  go 
back  to  dinner,  and  how  much  farther  it  ran  that  day 
Ebenezer  could  not  tell  for  certain.' 

<■  We  have  no  such  wonders  hereabouts  ;  and  even 
the  aoihitious  bean  seldom  reaches  higher  than  a  low 
roof ;  nor  is  its  growth  always  sufliciently  luxuriant 
to  shade  the  window,  for  it  often  shares  that  ta^k 
with  a  morning-glory.  The  plan  of  these  leafy 
blinds  is  a  pretty  one,  but  they  are  too  often  trained 
in  stiff  and  straight  lines ;  a  poetical  idea,  titee  a 
quatre  epingUs.  Frequently  we  see  a  cottage  wt|h 
a  door  in  the  centre,  and  one  window  on. each  side, 
and  vines  trained  over  the  sashes  in  ihis  way,  which 
gives  it  an  odd  look,  like  a  house  in  green  spectacles^ 
as  it  were.  When  hop  vines  are  used  for  screening 
the  windows,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  plant  is  not 
so  easily  restrained  ;  and  throwing  out  its  luxuriant 
branches  right  and  left,  takes  care  of  itself. 

<<  Currants  are  almost  the  only  fruit  seen  in  the 
smaller  gardens  of  our  neighborhood  ;  even  gooae- 
berries  are  not  so  general;  both  raspberries  and 
strawberries  grow  wild  here  in  such  profusion  thai 
few  persons  Cultivate  them.  Currants,  by-th^-by, 
both  black  and  red,  are  also  native  plants  ;  the  black 
currant  is  by  no  means  rare  in  this  State,  and  very 
much  resembles  the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens ; 
the  wild  red  currant  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  precisely  like  that 
which  we  cultivate.  Both  purple  and  green  goose- 
berries are  also  found  wild  in  our  woods. 

'<  It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that 
fruit  should  not  be  more  cultivated  among  us  in  gar- 
dens of  all  sizes  ;  but  the  indififerent  common  cherry 
is  almost  the  only  fruit  tree  found  here  in  cottage 
gardens.  Even  the  farmers  neglect  cherriesi  and 
plums,  and  pear%  surprisingly. 

<^  There  is,  unhappily,  a  very  serious  objection  to 
cultivating  fruit  in  our  village  gardens ;  fruit-steal- 
ing is  a  common  crime  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  the  standard  of  principle  on  such  subjects  is  as 
low  as  it  well  can  be  in  our  rural  communities. 
Property  of  this  kind  is  almost  without  protection 
among  us  ;  there  are  laws  on  the  subject,  but  these 
are  never  enforced,  and  of  course  people  are  not  wil- 
ling to  throw  away  money,  and  time,  and  thought,  to 
raise  fruit  for  those  who  might  easily  raise  it  for 
themselves,  if  they  would  take  the  pains  to  do  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruit  in 
our  villages  ;  horticulture  would  be  in  a  much  higher 
cor^dition  here  if  it  were  not  for  this  evil.  But  the 
impunity  with  which  boys,  and  men,  too,  are  allowed 
to  commit  thefts  of  this  kind,  is  really  a  painful  pic- 
ture^  for  it  must  inevitablv  lead  to  increase  a  spirit 
of  dishonesty  throughout  tne  community. 

<'  It  is  the  same  case  with  flowers.  Many  people 
seem  to  consider  them  as  public  property,  though 
cultivated  at  private  expense.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  we  saw  a  little  girl,  oz>^  of  the  village  Sun- 
day-scholars, moreover,  put  ber  hand  within  the 
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railiof  of  a  garden  and  break  off  leveral  very  fine 
plantBy  whoae  growth  the  owner  had  been  watching 
with  care  and  interest  for  many  weeks,  and  which 
had  jast  opened  to  reward  his  pains.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind,  but  still  more  flagrant  in 
degree,  was  observed  a  short  time  since  :  the  offen- 
der was  a  full  grown  man,  dressed  in  fine  broadcloth 
to  boot,  and  evidently  a  stranger  ;  he  passed  before 
a  pretty  yard,  gay  with  flowers,  and  unchecked  by  a 
single  scrupio  of  good  manners,  or  good  morals,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  up  a  handsome  boquet,  without  so 
much  as  saying  by  your  leave  to  the  owner  ;  having 
selected  the  flowers  most  to  his  fancy,  he  arranged 
them  tastefully,  and  then  walked  off  with  a  free  and 
jaunty  air,  and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  sclf- 
complacency  truly  ridiculous  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. He  had  made  up  his  nosegay  with  so  much 
pains,  eyed  it  so  tenderly  as  he  carried  it  before  him, 
and  moved  along  with  such  a  very  mincing  and  dainty 
manner,  that  he  was  probably  on  his  Way  to  present 
himself  and  his  trophy  to  his  sweetheart ;  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  he  met  with  just  such  a  receptit^p 
as  was  deserved  by  a  man  who  had  been  committing 
petty  larceny.  As  if  to  make  the  chapter  complete, 
the  very  same  afternoon,  the  village  being  full  of 
strangers,  we  saw  several  young  girl?,  elegantly 
flounced,  put  their  hands  through  .the  railing  of 
another  garden,  facing  the  street,  and  help  themselves 
in  the  same  easy  manner  to  their  neighbor's  prettiest 
flowers  ;  what  would  they  have  thought  if  some  one 
had  stepped  up  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  half  a 
yard  from  the  ribbon  on  their  hats,  merely  because  it 
was  pretty,  and  one  had  a  fancy  to  it?    Neither  the 

1U*i/^  /vi»l    «r>f  tVirt  ctf^nnrrAro   in  hmo f1r*lnt h    nnd  flnw- 

ers,  seem  to  have  learned  at  common  school,  or  at 
Sunday  school,  or  at  home,  that  respect  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  others  is  simple  good  manners,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  common  honesty. 

'*  No  one  who  had  a  flower  border  of  his  own  would 
be  likely  to  offend  in  this  way  ;  he  would  not  do  so 
unwittingly,  at  least ;  and  if  guilty  of  such  an  act,  it 
would  be  premeditated  pilfering.  When  people  take 
pains  to  cultivate  fruits  and  fluwers  themselves,  they 
have  some  idea  of  their  value,  which  can  only  be 
justly  measured  by  the  ownei^s  regard  for  them.  — 
And  then,  moreover,  gardening  is  a  civilizing  and 
improving  occapation  in  itself ;  its  influences  are  all 
beneficial ;  it  usually  makes  people  more  industrious, 
and  more  amiable.  Persuade  a  careless,  indolent 
man  to  take  an  interest  in  his  garden,  and  his  reform- 
ation has  begun.  Let  an  idle  woman  honestly  watch 
over  her  own  flower-beds,  and  she  will  naturally  be- 
come more  active.  There  is  always  work  to  be  done 
in  a  garden,  some  little  job  to  be  added  to  yesterday's 
task,  without  which  it  is  incomplete  ;  books  may  be 
closed  with  a  mark  where  one  left  off,  needlework 
may  be  thrown  asi Je  and  resumed  again  ;  a  sketch 
may  be  left  half  finished,  a  piece  of  music  half  prac- 
ticed ;  even  attention  to  household  matters  may  relax 
in  some  measure  for  a  while  ;  but  regularity  and 
method  are  constantly  required,  are  absolutely  indis- 
ponsable,  to  the  well-being  of  a  garden.  The  occu- 
pation itself  is  so  engaging,  that  one  commences 
readily,  and  the  interest  increases  so  naturally,  that 
no  great  share  of  perseverance  is  needed  to  continue 
the  employment,  and  thus  labor  becomes  a  pleasure, 
and  the  dangerous  habit  of  idlene^js  is  checked.  Of 
ell  faults  of  character,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  de- 
pending so  entirely  ui>on  habit  as  indolence  ;  and  no- 
where can  one  learn  a  lesson  of  order  and  diligence 


more  prettily  and  more  pJeasently  than  from  a  flower- 
garden. 

^  But  another  common  instance  of  the  good  effect  of 
gardening  may  be  mentioned  : — it  naturally  inclines 
one  to  be  open-handed.  The  bountiful  returns  which 
are  bestowed,  year  after  year,  upon  our  feeble  labors, 
shame  us  into  liberality.  Among  all  the  misers  who 
lived  on  earth,  probably  few  have  been  gardeners. 
Some  cross-grained  churl  may  set  out,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  be  niggardly  with  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  his  portion  ;  but  gradually  his  feelings  soften,  his 
views  change,  and  before  he  has  housed  the  fruits  of 
many  summers,,  he  sees  that  these  good  things  are 
but  the  free  gifts  of  Providence  to  himself,  and  he 
learns  at  last  it  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to 
give.  This  head  of  cabbage  shall  be  sent  to  a  poor 
neighbor  ;  that  basket  of  refreshing  fruit  is  reserved 
for  the  sick  ;  he  has  pretty  nosegays  for  his  female 
friends  ;  he  has  apples  or  peaches  for  little  people  ; 
nay,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  years,  he  at  length 
achieves  the  highest  act  6f  generosity — he  bestows 
on  some  friendly  rival  a  portion  of  his  rarest  seed,  a 
shoot  from  his  most  precious  root  !  Such  deeds  are 
done  by  gardeners. 

"  Horticulture  is  not  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale 
anywhere  in  this  country.  We  regret  that  this 
should  be  so.  A  large  garden,  where  taste  and 
knowledge  have  full  scope,  is  indeed  a  noble  w^ork, 
full  of  instruction  and  delight.  The  rare  trees  and 
plants  brought  with  toil,  and  cost,  and  patience,  from 
distant  regions  ;  the  rich  variety  of  fruits  and  veget- 
ables ;  the  charming  array  of  flowers,  are  among 
the  most  precious  and  the  most  graceful  trophies  of 

vAJiu»*.vt^«$,  tt.ti«i  luuueiijr,  Ciuu  auvoufcuto.       Oucii  gai'* 

dens,  whether  public  or  private,  are  always  desir- 
able in  a  neighborhood.  They  are  among  the  best 
gifts  of  wealth,  and  scatter  abroad  too  many  benefits 
to  deserve  the  doubtful  name  of  a  luxury.  If  we  have 
none  near  enough  to  bring  good  to  our  own  rural  vil- 
lage, it  is  at  least  pleasant  to  remember  that  other 
communities  are  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.— 
When  one  cannot  enjoy  some  particular  good  thing 
one's  self,  a  very  little  charity,  and  a  very  little  phi- 
losophy, lead  one  to  be  glad,  at  least,  that  others  may 
profit  by  it. 

'<A  very  striking  proof  of  tUe  civilizing  effect  of 
large  gardens  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  great 
towns  on  the  Continent .  of  Europe,  whether  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  &tc.,  &lc.  In  these  old 
countries,  where  grounds  of  this  kind  have  been  more 
or  less  open  to  the  public  for  generations,  th^  privi- 
lege is  never  abused  by  any  disgraceful  act.  The 
flowers,  the  trees,  the  statuary,  remain  uninjured 
year  after  year ;  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  most 
reckless  and  abandoned  to  injure  them.  The  gene- 
ral population  of  these  towns  is,  in  many  respects, 
inferior  to  our  own  ;  but  in  this  particular  point  their 
tone  of  civilization  rises  far  above  the  level  of  this 
country." 

We  have  omitted  our  Youth's  Departmbnt,  in 
this  number,  the  above  being  so  good  we  could  not 
well  shorten  it ;  but  we  hope  all  the  youth  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Farmer,  will  read  and  re- 
member this  extract  from  Miss  Cooper's  book. — 
Pilfering  and  destroying  the  flowers  of  neighbors 
is  a  disgraceful  act ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  common  in 
our  cities  and  villages.  We  suffer  from  it  every 
season.  It  ^s  in  moat  cases  the  result  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  the  bad  example  of  older  persons. 
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OTPauM  Ai«D  Dew.— A  corrMpondent  who  writ«i  OT«rtho  algna- 
ture  of  "Orven  Ftfmer,"  had  a  few  remarkB  in  our  last  number  on 
the  snppoMd  power  of  gypenm  to  eondente  yapor  dilfaeed  throogh 
the  atmosphere  into  dew,  which  deserve  a  word  or  two  of  eom- 
ment.  He  says,  "  In  my  opinion  this  property  of  retaining  moia- 
turo  is  the  main  canse  of  the  astonishing  effect  gypsum  has  on 
plants.  I  have  seen  on  a  dry  sunny  day,  when  the  dew  on  unplas- 
tered  clover  has  been  evaporated  for  hours,  where  gypsum  has  been 
sown  the  dew  on  the  leaves  collected  in  globular  balls  ;  and  hence 
the  thought  struck  me  that  gypsum  had  an  agency  in  forming 
these  balls  of  water,  and  in  doing  so,  it  might  have  fonned  a  thin 
transparent  shell,  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  preflerve 
them  from  speedy  evaporation  by  solar  heat." 

This  conjecture  about  a  '<  thin  transparent  shell*'  ot  gyptom,  or 
any  other  substance,  is  not  well-founded.  It  is  one  of  the  natural 
effects  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  gypsum  promotes,  to  oool 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  thereby  condense  an  uncom- 
monly laige  amount  of  water  in  dew,  whichjrhen  collected  in  good 
sised  drops,  is  slow  in  evaporating.  These  drops  evaporate  only  ia 
propoxtion  to  their  surfiMe ;  and  if  one  was  spread  over  tern  times 
the  area  the  liquid  would  disappear,  or  be  taken  up  by  the  atmos- 
phere. In  one-tenth  of  the  time.  If  a  globule  of  dew  v«  u  Urge 
asa  hen*B  egg,  it  would  often  laat  flrom  morning  till  night  It  is 
the  clover  that  causes  the  ezoeas  ot  dew,  and  the  gypsum  the  ex- 
cess ofdover.  «__-..«-»^— .! 

ORAxmo  in  Txinnts8BK.^A  gentleman  writes  usfirom  TennesMC, 
who  is  settled  in  one  of  the  beautiftil  valleys  in  the  eastern  pan  of 
the  8tat(»,  that  he  makes  a  business  of  rearing  three  year  old  steers 
and  heifers  at  six  dollars  a  head,  and  finds  it  profitable.  A  fHend 
who  is  engaged  in  stock-growing  in  the  Cherokee  country,  upper 
Georgia,  has  engaged  all  the  Devon  calves  firom  the  celebrated 
herd  of  OsoBOK  pATTRatoif,  Esq.,  Maryland,  fbr  two  years,  at  $100 
a  head  when  six  months  old.  A  half  dosen  young  men  (married 
of  course)  might,  by  uniting  their  means,  talent  and  industry,  re- 
alise fortunes  by  stock-growing  and  the  dairy  business,  in  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  Virginia,  or  in  any  of  the  fiTtates  south  of  it. 
Good  butter  ia  worth,  thia  0th  day  of  June,  SO  cts.  a  pound  in  the 
rity  of  Washington,  and  fine  lambe  sell  at  $2.00  and  $2  50  a  head. 
Mules  and  horses  are  too  high  to  name.  By  taking  ten  mules  in 
a  lot,  a  friend  was  able  to  get  them  for  $1800.  The  dams  which 
bore  and  nursed  these  mules,  more  than  paid  their  way  in  farm 
work.  We  venture  to  suggest  a  company  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness indloated,  because  it  needs  considerable  capital  to  start  with, 
and  the  benefit  of  good  society  In  the  families  of  persons  reared 
teom  childhood  in  the  same  section,  and  with  ooogenial  views  and 
faellnga,  is  an  olgeot  of  great  importance.  There  ar«  richer  mines 
in  the  Atlantic  States  than  any  in  Callfomi*. 

Nrw  AoaicuLTUBAL  JouRMAu— Several  new  monthly  agricultu- 
ral journals  have  entered  the  field  the  present  year,  showing  a  de- 
mand for  reading  on  this  sntject. 

The  Ohio^grievlturittf  published  at  TiiBni  O.,  h7  Dr.  SraAcux. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum. 

The  PenfuylvmrUa  Farm  Jowmalf  edited  by  8.  8.  Haunouii, 
Lancaster,  Pa.    Price  $1.00. 

The  Soil  •J  tJk«  South,  pnUiahed  at  Odumbua,  Oa.    Price  $1.00. 

The  fF«fftfm  JlgricuUmrUif  edited  by  W.  W.  Mathzk,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.    Price  $1.00. 

Theee  Journals  all  bidfkir  to  be  oaeAil,  and  we  hope  they  will  bo 
well  sustained,  as  they  certainly  deaorve  to  be. 

A  Hnrr  toMbat-Maxbiis.— Bring  ah  young  animals  intended  for 
the  butcher  rapidly  forward  in  flesh,  and  sell  them  early.  Far- 
mers in  Oloucestahire,  £hgland<  rear  lamba  that  weigh  fh>m 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  per  quarter,  wheu  fh>m  thirteen  to 
fifteen  months  old,  and,  of  course,  they  fetch  a  high  pi  ice  The 
same  rule  holda  good  in  pigs,  steers,  and  heifers.  Calculate  what 
they  consume  every  week  and  what  they  gain  in  flesh  and  value. 
The  Cotswdd  and  improved  Leicester  sheep  above  alluded  to, 
which  grow  so  rapidly,  are  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  for  crossing  with  oth^r  breeds. 

CoamBCTioi*.— On  page  130,  in  the  first  column,  the  Important 
word  not  is  omitted  hi  the  June  number  of  this  Jotnnal  in  the  foU 
lowing  sentence  :  '*■  Every  observing  farmer  knows  that  any  given 
quantity  of  manure  does  produce  equal  results  on  all  fldda." 
Bead, "  does  not  produce  equal  retults." 


iMPBOvmsirr  m  BfAxvLAKo.— A  gentlemen  writing  ttfxm  Cecil  eo., 
M d.,  gives  us  the  fbUowIng  gratifying  intelligence :  *'  I  have  Ja«t 
returned  from  a  visit  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  thia 
State,  some  fifty  to  seventy  milea  south  of  this  place,  and  find  there 
is  quite  a  spirit  of  improvement  getting  among  the  &rmers  there. 
They  are  reducing  the  sise  of  their  farms  ttom  600  to  200  and  800 
acres,  and  are  also  employing  fewer  slaves  and  more  white  laborers. 
The  change  Is  principally  brought  about  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hio- 
oim,  the  State  Agricultural  Chemist,  who  has  been  analysing  the 
soils  and  lecturing  through  the  diffoent  counties  of  this  shore.*' 


The  RETT  State  Faib. — The  President  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Society,  aided  by  the  cltliens  of  Rochester,  are 
consummating  their  arrangements  fbr  the  next  State  Fair,  aa 
speedily  a«  poasibla.  We  have  an  idea  that  Weatem  New  York 
will  do  herself  credit ;  and  we  wlih  our  IHends,  in  making  their 
arrangements  for  the  season,  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  Oraet 
State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Rochester,  Sept.  18, 17)  18,  and  19. 

To  CoRBCiPoivnEim. — We  are  often  requested  to  return  oommn- 
nicationa  if  not  accepted,  and  sometimes  to  return  the  manuseiipt 
after  copying.  This  we  cannot  do.  If  eorrespondenta  wish  to 
preserve  manuaeript  copies  of  their  artlolta,  they  moat  make  their 
own  copies. 

AovxBTisEMSNTs  to  secure  insertion  In  the  Farmer,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  previous  month,  and  be  of  aneh 
a  character  as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  farmers.  We  publish  no 
other.  Terma— $2.00  fbr  every  hundred  worda,  each  InaertiOB, 
foid  in  oAeance. ^ 

SuBscBiBXBf  VBOM  JiA.r.— Qulto  B  goodly  number  have  accepted 
of  our  offer  to  take  subscribers  fbr  the  laat  half  of  the  preeant  year, 
commencing  with  our  July  number,  at  on«'half  our  usual  rates 
fbr  the  volume.    We  can  supply  many  more. 

EInrTi  FOB  JvLT.— Hoe  and  plaster  corn,  set  eabbagea,  and  gvt 
everything  out  of  the  way  preparatory  to  ttte  great  battle  with  the 
grass  and  grain.  Bee  that  forks,  scythes,  &c.,  are  in  order.  Cut 
wheat  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  better  a  little  too  early  than  too  late. 
The  following  is  Prof.  Nobtoiv's  opinion  : 

^  The  time  of  cutting  grain  very  sensibly  affects  the  proportion 
of  fine  fioor  and  bran  yielded  by  samples  of  it.  Careftil  experi- 
ments hare  shown,  with  regard  to  wheut,  that  when  cut  fiom  10  to 
14  days  before  it  is  fnlly  ripe,  the  grain  not  only  weighs  heavier, 
but  measures  more  ;  it  is  positively  better  in  quality,  producing  a 
larger  proportion  of  fine  fiour  to  the  bushel,  when  the  grain  is 
in  the  milk,  there  is  but  little  woody  fibre  ;  nearly  every tbiog  ia 
starch,  gluten,  sugar,  etc.,  with  a  lajrge  per  centage  of  wat«r.  If 
cut  10  or  12  days  before  full  ripeness,  the  stock  of  woody  fibre  la 
still  small ;  but  as  the  grain  ripens,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  rap- 
idly increases,  woody  fibre  being  JFormed  at  the  expense  of  the 
stsjvh  and  sugar  ;  those  must  obviously  dlmlniah  in  a  correapon- 
ding  degree,  the  quality  of  the  grain  being  of  course  IdJ ured.  The 
same  thing  is  true  as  to  all  of  the  other  grains.'* 

BocBWHKAT  should  be  sown  early  this  month,  say  three  pecka 

to  the  acre ;  and  round  turnips  the  laat  of  this  month. 


PROUTY  k  MEARS*  CELEBRATED  PREMIUM  CENTTJR 
DRAUGHT  PLOWS.    A  large  assortment  can  be  found  at 
the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  26  Cliff  street.  New  York. 
[S-St] O.  H.  BARR 

ProatY  A  Mears'  Center  Di^t  Ploi^a. 

ALAROE  assortment  can  be  found  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  York. 
[0-4t] G.  H.  BARB. 

IHanvres* 

PERUVIAN  Guano,  at  2}i  cts.  per  lb.;  Bone  Dust— sewings 
shavings,  and  crushed—at  $2.26  cts.  per  barrel ;  Bone  Blaok, 
or  Burnt  Bones,  at  $3  per  hogfihead  ;  Bone  Waste,  or  Bone  Ma> 
nure,  at  l\i  cts.  per  lb.;  Sugar  House j9cnm.  or  Bullocks  Blood,  at 
$2.50  per  hogshead  :  Sulphate  of  Soda,  at  1  cent  per  lb. 

Packages  included  at  above  prices.    For  sale  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse,  No.  26  Cliff  street,  New  York. 

[6-4t)       G.  H.  BARR 


Consternation . 

THIS  celebrated  thbrough  bred  Horve  will  stand  the  present 
season,  as  heretofore,  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  two  milee 
west  of  Syracuse. 

In  order  that  fkrmvn,  of  the  most  limited  means  even,  may  be 
enabled  to  breed  tntm  this  valuable  horse,  the  subsoriber  haa  con- 
sen  S'd  to  offer  his  serviceji  at  the  extraordinary  low  price  of  $7.00 
—payable  In  advance  in  all  cases— reserving  the  right  to  reject 
mares  that  are  deemed  unsuitable.  Paaturage,  well  fenced  and 
well  watered,  at  three  shillings  per  week.  Mares  to  be  entirely 
at  the  risk  of  their  owners.  J.  B.  BURNETT. 

Syracuse,  May,  1851.  [A-8t] 
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A  New  Work  on  Fruit. 

CHAHLES  SCRIDNER  (late  Baker  &  Beribner)  has  joit  pab 
Ibhed 

«^THE    TRUIT    GARDEN," 

A  Treatise  intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  strnotare  and 
characttT  of  the  ditTurent  partn  of  frait  trees  — the  theory  and 
pruclice  of  the  vaiious  operations  connected  with  the  propagation, 
trnn-pl  nting.  pruning  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees 
— th«  laying  out  and  arrangmentof  Tarious  kinds  of  orchards  and 
gar<i.'n«.  seli'ction  of  varietir*,  treatment  of  diflt>ai(e8  and  inM>ct», 
gatli(rii/gandpr»'Rcrvinjc  fruite,  «ic.,  iLO.—iHus  (rated  withupwards 
of  Chie  Ifundird  and  Fijly  Figures.  By  P.  Barby,  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Nuratritis,  llochester,  N.  V.    1  rol.  12  mo. 

•I'MMAKT    or   COJr^CXTS. 

Part  I.  Describes  the  different  parts  of  Fruit  Trees— Roota, 
Stems,  Branches,  Lea?es,  Bloasoms  and  Fruit ;  explains  their  dif* 
ferent  CharacterSt  Funotions,  and  Practical  Classifications.  It 
treats,  also,  of  Soils  and  Manures,  of  the  best  Modes  of  Propagation, 
and  the  General  Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning. 

PARr  1 1.  Treats  of  the  Propagation  and  Management  of  Trees  in 
the  Nursery  in  detail,  both  Standards  and  Dwarfk,  beginning  with 
theStoclcs  and  ending  with  taking  up  the  Trees. 

Part  1 1  i.  Treats  of  the  Laying  Out  and  Arrangements  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Orcliards  and  Fruit  Gardens,  the  selection  of  Trees 
and  of  Tarieties,  Planting,  Pruning,  and  Training  of  Standards, 
Dwarf,  Pyramidls,  Ice.,  &o. 

Part  iV.  Contains  Abridged  Deeerlptions  of  all  the  best  Fruits 
of  well-established  merit,  with  selections  for  Tarious  purposes  and 
localities,  and  lists  of  new  and  promising  rarieties  ;  also,  a  Chap- 
ter en  Diseasec  and  Inseets  ;  another  on  Gathering  and  Preserr- 
ing  Fruits,  and  one  on  the  more  Important  Implements  used  in 
Fruit  Culture. 

NOTICES   OF  THE    PRESS. 

"  This  admirably  arranged  volume  possesses  an  almost  ineredi- 
hlu  amount  of  condensed  information,  giren,  too,  in  so  earnest 
and  easy  a  manner,  that,  despite  of  the  really  heary  f)reight*the 
mind  is  taking  in  on  its  way,  the  reader  is  carried  on  from  chapter 
to  chApt«r,  like  a  smoothly  running  car.  and  we  suspect  few  could 
put  it  by  unfinished  without  regret,  or  renew  its  perusal  without 
a  pleasurable  certainty  of  entertainment  or  profit ;  and  we  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  first  chapter,  for,  remembering  our 
own  ignorance,  and  the  no  less  bungling  efforts  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends,  in  any  operation  of  tree  surgery,  we  feel  how  thankful 
we  should  nare  been  if  wo  could  have  availed  ourselves  of  Mr. 
Barry's  kindly  offered  solution  of  the  many  mysteries  that  pns- 
xled  us  then." — Hone  Journal. 

''  A  valuable,  because  simple  and  practical,  work  upon  fruits  and 
tm\t  trees  in  America.  The  hook  is  illustrated  with  drawings 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  flruit  grower,  and  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  have  a  patch  of  land,  or  who  love  good  fruits.  — 
North  American  Miseellany." 

*'A  mass  of  useful  ^formation  if  here  eoUeeted,  which  will  give 
the  work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possess  the  best  works  on  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  yet>publi8hed."—Veio  Vork  Evenin/f  Pott. 

"  This  is,  in  brief,  the  title  of  a  neat  volume  of  about  400  pages, 
prepared  with  evident  oareand  ability  by  P.- Barry,  of  tho  firm 
of  i<:ilwanger  6c  Barry,  proprietors  of  the  increasingly  celebrated 
*  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.'  The  author  Is  not  only  well  read  on 
the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  but  In  addition  to  his  theoretical 
and  scientific  qualifications,  he  possesses  a  practloal  knowledge  nf 
the  subject,  in  all  its  branches  and  bearings,  that  few  writers 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

*  The  work  before  us  seems  to  be  a  thoroncb  treatise  upon  the 
properties,  modes  of  culture  and  most  doeinible  qualities  of  fruits 
in  general,  with  selections  and  descriptions  of  the  most  approved 
varieties  for  especial  as  well  as  general  use.  And  the  experience  of 
the  writer  in  the  selection  and  rearing  of  the  vast  and  superior 
varieties  of  fruit  in  Western  New  York— the  great  fruit  garden  of 
the  country—  as  well  as  his  familiarity  with  all  the  most  approved 
varieties  of  eastern  and  foreign  fruits,  invest  Ills  book  with  a  de- 
gree of  authenticity  and  reliability  well  calculated  to  seeure  to  it 
the  utmost  confidence. 

'  Krery  fruit  grower,  whether  large  or  small,  should  pronore  a 
copy  of  this  excellent  work." — Rochetter  Daily  Advtrtixir. 

"  Our  townsman.  Mr.  P.  Barrv,  has  done  great  service  to  ^e 
cause  of  fruit  culture  and  ornamenting  of  court  yards,  in  this  new 
treatise  of  his.  The  work,  ar  the  title  page  explains,  is  designed  to 
illustrate  tho  physiology  of  fruit  trees,  and  tho  theory  and  practice 
of  all  operations  connected  with  the  propagation,  transplanting, 
pruning  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees.  It  idso  gives 
many  and  valuable  ideas  upon  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  or- 
chards and  garden*,  and,  in  short,  is  a  very  encyclopedia  of  all  in- 
formation pertaining  to  fVuit  and  fruit  culture.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  in  the  highest  degree  competent  for  the  task  ho  has  un- 
dertaken, and  is  illustrated  by  many  plates  and  figures.  It  is  a 
book  that  should,,  as  it  will,  command  a  ready  sale  wherever  its 
author  is  known,  and  among  all  who  dcKire  a  first  rate  treatise 
upon  the  sul^cct,  from  a  practical  hand.  Mr.  Barry  wields  his 
p-n  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to 'him,  and  well  illustrates  the 
the  possible  union  of  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  cultivation  of  the 
mind."— /locAesIef*  Daily  Am.* rican. 

'*  It  is,  externally,  a  most  pleasant  appearing  volnms  of  nearly 
400  pages,  printed  in  elegant  style.  To  all  who  take  an  amateur's 
delight  in  the  oultivatlon  of  fruit  trees  and  fruit  bearing  vines, 
the  information  cmbocUed  will  be  of  great  use."- ilocAsster  Dailf 
Democrat. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER, 
No.  3«  Park  Row,  and  146  Nassav  St.,  New  York. 


HU8SBY*S    REAPHfO   MACTHIinE. 

WE  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  Hct 
that  we  have  the  agency  and  the  sale  of  the  above  namMl 
Reaper  In  all  that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  west  of  Ontario 
county,  and  we  are  also  general  agents  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  We  sell  the  Reapers  at  the  Manufacturer's  prices,  ad- 
ding only  cost  of  transportation.  They  can  be  examined  at  our 
Store.  An  who  design  purchasing  are  earnestly  requested  to  hand 
in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  wiU  enable  us  to  have  on  hand  ia 
season  all  that  may  be  required,  and  prevent  any  being  disappoin- 
ted, as  might  be  the  ease  If  orders  were  delayed  till  the  harveot 
had  begun.  That  they  are  the  best  Reapers  made,  and  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  fkrmers  to  have  themfthsrs 
is  no  doulM. 

Annexed  are  a  few  of  the  many  oertlfleates  whieh  might  hm 
giTon: 

Macedon,  Sept,  1860. 

Messrs.  Rapalje  U.  Co.— Gents :— The  Reaping  Machine  bought 
of  yon,  made  by  Messrs.  Hussey  Ic  Co.,  at  Auburn,  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  by  me  the  present  harvest,  and  I  am  happy  to  say- 
has  exceeded  my  ma«t  sanguine  expectations.  I  have  cut  with  it 
125  acres  of  wheat,  besides  my  own  crop,  making  some  200  acres  at 
.oats  and  wheat ;  and  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  my  broth- 
er farmers  as  just  the  machine  they  want.  I  have  out  12  acreti  of 
oats  in  half  a  day,  and  20  acres  of  stout  wheat  in  one  day,  with 
three  horses  abroast,  and  most  of  It  was  bad  cutting.  I  think  I 
can  cut  25  acres  of  good  wheat  in  a  day,  and  do  it  better  than  can 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  My  machine  is  now  in  perfect  order, 
and  I  consider  it  full  as  good  as  when  I  got  it  of  you. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Thos   Rcsksiork. 

WheatUnd,  April  26, 18M. 
Mefisrs.  Hussey  Si  Co.— Gents  :— I  have  now  used  one  of  your 
Beupin/(  Machines  for  two  years  and  do  most  cheerfully  say  that 
it  has  given  the  best  satisfaction.  I  have  cut  my  whole  harvest, 
and  a  large  one  too,  with  my  ordinary  farm  hands.  I  have  out  30 
acres  of  stout  wheat  a  day  with  ease,  and  I  would  most  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  my  brother  farm '^rs  as  the  beet  and  most  eeonom- 
ical  machine  that  is  used  on  a  farm.  In  fact  I  think  so  mach  of 
it,  that  five  hundred  dollars  would  not  ihduoe  me  to  part  with  it  if 
I  could  not  get  another.  I  have  also  two  brothers,  each  of  whom 
have  one  of  your  machines,  which  they  like  v^ry  much,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  be  without.  1  think  your  agents,  Measrs.  Rap- 
alje  Sc  Briggs,  will  sell  a  large  number  of  them  in  cor  county  next 
season,  as  many  of  my  acquaintances  have  told  me  they  intend  lO 
purchase  one  of  your  Reapers  another  season.      Aivan  HaajsoM. 

Bergen,  May  10. 1850. 

Thb  is  to  certify  that  I  last  season  nsed  one  of  Huasey*s  Reap- 
ing Machines,  whleh  I  purchased  of  Messrs.  Rapalje  k  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  and  that  It  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  1  have  cut  my 
wheat,  which  was  very  badly  lodged,  much  faster,  better  and 
cheaper  than  It  ooold  be  done  any  other  way.  I  have  had  one  of 
McCormick's  for  the  last  five  years,  and  it  now  stands  in  the  road 
as  a  useless  article,  as  I  consider  it,  having  tried  to  use  It  focthre« 
years  without  any  success. 

I  oonsider  Hussey 's  Machine  just  tho  thing  Tor  our  farmers,  and 
I  03uld  not  now,  after  proving  its  merits,  be  induced  to  be  wlthont 
one.  Noah  Wilbck. 

We  might  give  hundreds  of  other  references  of  the  same  kin& 
but  we  deem  it  useless,  as  the  reputation  of  the  Machine  Is  so  well 
established  that  almost  every  fiurmer  in  the  State  know  it  to  be  tho 
host  Machine  for  cutting  grain  yet  in  use. 

Farmers  will  please  eall  on  ns  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  at  Um 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  «v  arehouse, 05  Buffalo  St, 

Rochester,  Jnly,  1861^  J.  RAPALJK  h  CO. 


WE  invite  the  attention  of  the  fkrmers  of  Western  New  York 
to  our  large  and  superior  assortment  of  Harrows— tho 
best  ever  offered  in  this  market.  Among  othors  we  have  Oeddcs* 
Harrow,  »ootch  Harrow.  Square  Harrow,  lio.,  ko.,  of  various  sises, 
and  priees  ranging  from  $10  to  $12. 

Please  eall  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Ag.  Warehouse,  No. 
65  Buffalo  St.,  Rochester,  and  examine  for  yourselves. 
June  1861. J.  RAPALJE  fc CO. 

Babtoll  Plows. 

WE  are  now  reoeivlng  our  spring  supply  of  the  various  sUnt  of 
thisjustlyodebrated  Plow,  direct  from  the  mannfhotor- 
ers.  Messrs.  Iluggles,  Mason  It  Co.,  of  Boston.    We  s«U  the  Plows 
at  the  Boston  prio- s,  without  charge  for  transportation,  at  thn 
Gennsee  Seed  Store  and  Acrioultanu  Warehouse,  66  Buffalo  St. 
Junri861.  J.  RAPALJE  fc  CO. 
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OVERSHOT  THRESHER  AND  SEPARATOR. 


nl'i  Fin  MUlc    ul>|>t«t  for  hud  e 


NRW   TOKK    VIIRK    KA 


ma    WORK!. 


-Ej     ]r.a  ;   FiDSHftir  Cotligsi,  Oirdtni,  FKnu.aii.. 
Window  Ouudi  MDi  OnMagt.  for  Eton*,  DwilUngi.  LnuUt 
ITtanu,  rrlsoDB.  ke. 

>«Votk,°ko.-8ui»ni>discluaUi>ikUiUaf  KDrk  bcUuHm* 


rortibla   Iron    B«dit»ds,    Iron    BtatBUT,  GnTbDnsdl,    Doft, 

Wrsugbt  md  Cut  [ron  DiilllBgi  man*  to  order 
Sr^dTHslDg  the  M&na'iK^turFr  maii  Proprittor,  ClrcnLKTt  LDd 
dnvtDES  of  th«  KbOTv  <rUl  b*  forwarded. 

JOHN  B.  W1CKRR3HAM, 
Work*,  M  ud  ei  Liwii  Stnnt.                           2M  Bnwdomj. 
A0F:NT8-C.  B.  Coniat  k  C«.,  21S  Peul  itnat,  Naw  Vsrk. 
NcwyQck.Juae,18il. 

A  FARM   lathe    wtrriypartor   Wslvortll  Co.,  WII..OD  tho 
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Bnml**  New  Reaper. 

AT  the  bite  State  Fair,  at  Syracuse,  the  first  premium  was  awar- 
ded to  Mr.  BuBRAL  for  the  best  Orain  Renper,  In  competition 
with  Hussey's  and  McCormiok's— both  present.  Sinoe  that  time 
it  has  been  improved  in  many  respects,  and  is  now  unquestiona- 
bly the  best  Machine  for  the  purpose  before  the  public.  It  was 
thoroughly  tested  the  last  season  in  the  same  field  with  Hussey's 
and  McCormick's,  and  pronounced  by  all  present  far  superior  to 
either.  It  is  so  geered  that  it  runs  light,  can  be  drove  either  slow 
or  fast,  and  outs  either  wet  or  green  grass,  or  lodged  wheat,  with- 
out clogging.  These  are  important  qualities  In  a  Reaper  all  know 
who  have  been  bothered  in  the  use  of  Hunsey'sand  other  Reapers, 
from  a  lack  of  these  qualities.  The  manner  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  apron,  and  throwing  the  Machine  in  and  ont  of  geer,  are 
also  improvemencv.  Bat  without  particularizing  further,  we  would 
say,  that  having  been  interested,  the  last  two  years,  in  the  sale  of 
the  Uussey  Reapers,  we  know  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  have 
had  considerable  acquaintance  with  other  Reapers.  We  can  point 
out  Che  differences  between  the  Burral  Reapers  and  others,  and 
show  wherein  the  Burral  Reaper  is  superior.  All  t>  ho  are  think- 
ing of  purchasiug  Reapers  are  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  ex- 
amine the  Machine  and  hear  what  we  have  to  say  in  re^rd  to 
Reapers  generally.  The  Reaper  is  warranted,  and  will  bo  put  to 
work  fbr  the  purchaser  by  us,  if  desired,  free  of  charge,  if  we  do 
not  have  too  far  to  go. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  them  in  this  city,  and  sell  at  the 
manufacturer's  f  rices,  adding  transportation. 
_   ,  BRIGOS  &  BROTHER, 

Rochester,  N.  ».,  July,  1851.  Na  68  State  Street. 

State  Agricnltnral  Warehouse. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Far- 
mers and  Planters  to  his  vari*  d  assortment  of  JlgricuUurat 
and  Ho^  ticuUural  Implementg^  among  which  may  be  found  Proaty 
9l  Mear's  celebrated  and  highly  approved  Center  Draught  Plows. 
Emery  &  Co  's  Improved  Railroad  Horae  Power  and  Thresher,  (all 
of  which  tcx>k  the  first  premiums  at  the  late  State  Agricultural 
Fair,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  now  in  use.)  together  with  a  full 
assortment  of  th«  the  la' est  and  most  improred  i*lows.  Straw  (Gut- 
ters, Fanning  Mills.  Com  Shellers,  Seed  Sowers.  Cultivators,  Har- 
rows. &o.,  8cc..  which  he  will  sell  at  as  low  rates  as  any  similar  es- 
tablishment in  the  United  States. 

I  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hafld  a  full  stock  of  Field  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Guano,  and  all  other  Fertilisers  In  the  market,  which  may 
be  had  on  the  mont  reasonable  terms. 

Persons  purchasing  articles  from  me  may  rely  upon  their  giving 
satisfaction,  as  1  intend  keeping  only  such  as  I  can  fully  warrant. 

GEO.  H.  BAKR, 
[7-8t1     No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  York. 

CSuano. 

A  FEW  tons  of  pure  Peruvian  Guano  just  received  and  for  sale 
low.  by  J.  RAPAUE  k  CO., 

Rochester,  Jnly,  1851.  No.  65  Buffalo  St. 


XJtIERY   at    CO.'S 

NEW  TORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

nasT  rasMicM 

rahjroad  horbv  powicks. 

rriHE  above  Justly  celebrated  Powers,  as  now  made  and  sold  by 
X  the  subscribers,  are  offered  the  public  with  the  assnrane* 
that  they  are  aU  they  are  represented— they  having  been  very  ex- 
tensively and  thoroughly  introduced  and  tested  side  by  side  wHJi 
all  the  Tread  Powers  known  of  note  In  the  country,  and  bean  pre- 
ferred. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Ag.  Society's  Committee  on  Hone  Powers, 
In  a  communication  written  some  months  after  the  awarding  of 
premiums  to  the  above  Horse  Power,  says :  "  I  spent  much  time  al 
the  late  State  Fair  rSept.  10th)  at  Albany  in  examining  the  varioos 
Horse  Powers.,  vis, Wheeler's,  Allen's,  Ham's. and  Emery  8i  Co.'a« 
first  with  tha  owners  and  makera  and  heard  all  they  oonld  say.  and 
again  in  their  absence,  and  the  result  most  ftdly  convinced  me  tha* 

Sours  was  the  best,  and  if  I  wanted  one,  I  would  give  Twertt 
•oiXARi  more  for  yours  than  for  any  otiier  on  the  ground:  and  a« 
you  won  yonr  laurels  fairly,  it  is  j  net  that  you  should  receive  a  fUl 
reward."  He  further  says.  "  You  know  from  experience,  I  have  no 
partiality  for  your  establishment,  and  as  a  e<Nm]nittee  man  of  safal 
Socletv  for  years,  I  have  decided  oftener  against  von  than  ftnr  you ; 
and  ii  others  have  a  better  article  than  yon,  I  would  decide  in 
their  &vor  though  it  rained  yonr  establish mant,  and,  viea  vana, 
hurt  whom  it  may." 

With  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  the  author  of  the  Ibrsgolng, 
which,  together  with  changeable  geering,  and  other  important  Im- 
provemepts  since  last  season,  make  it  t^ae  most  convenient.,  dmro' 
ble,  efficient  end  eeonomieat  Power  now  made  ;  and  the  pnUUe  mair 
rest  assured  of  being  ftirniahed  by  us  with  a  euperior  maehine. — 
For  farther  particulars  please  see  Catalogue  of  Albuty  A^lenltm- 
ral  Worksv  and  former  advertisements,  Ito. 

Albany,  Jnly,  1851. EMERY  fc  CO. 

Tlie  Clfteapeat  Newspaper  In  'Western  Neipr  Yorlc. 

THE  ROCHESTER  AMERICAN  is  nublishod  DaUy,  Tii- 
Weekly,  and  Weekly,  by  Lbe,  Maitn  &  Co.  Tha  AjuaicAw 
supports  the  National  Administration,  and  advooatea  the  pxinei- 
plos  and  poUcy  of  the  Whig  Party.  It  contains  the  latest  and  ful- 
lest intelligence  by  Telegraph  and  the  Mails— Congressional  and 
Legislative  ReporU— Literary  Selections,  Tales,  Commercial  int«l> 
ligence,  Cattle  Markets,  ko.,  &o 

The  Weekly  American  is  of  the  maniQkOth  aisa,  and  nnimrpannid 
aa  a  Family  and  Business  Newspaper. 

TERMS. 

The  Daily  American,  by  Mail,  for  one  year, 96.00 

The  Tri- Weekly  American,  for  one  year, 4  00 

The  Weekly  American,  single  subscribers,  in  advance,.    1.50 

"         '•  "         to  Clubs  of  Ten,  or  more, 1.00 

0(/*  All  Po»t  Masters  are  authorised  to  act  as  Agents  for  this 
paper,  and  have  power  to  fhink  subscriptions  and  money  to  us. 
C(y-  Address  LEE,  MANN  fc  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ^ 

A.   A.  JHoi^an,  Dentist, 

OFFICE  comer  of  North  St.  Paul  and  Main  ats. 
Ever  at  the  old  stand  ready  to  insert  teeth  on 
plate  in  all  variety  of  forms,  with  every  improve- 
ment of  the  day.  Atmospheric  plates,  and  entire 
setts  with  or  without  springs,  made  at  short  notice.  Natural  teeth 
and  fangs  removed  with  a  trifie  of  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
their  places  immediately  filled  with  artificial  ones  if  desired. 

Decayed  natural  teeth  carefully  filled  with  Gold^nd  Tin.  fo  aa 
to  preserve  them  during  life. 
MORGAN'S  Gold  and  Tin  Foil  always  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
Rochester.  June  20th,  1851.     

New  OxTordalilre  Baeks  SVmt  Ssile. 

THE  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearling  and  two  year  eld 
Bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that*thi8  breed  of  Sheep  are  snpericr  to  aU 
others,  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleece,  early  maturity,  and  eonaU- 
tution,  and  defies  competiton  with  all  other  bra«ds  for  profit. 
This  flock,  which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  bast  ev<^  impor- 
ted, is  80  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than  to  say 
that  the  sire  clipped  16  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  weighed  361  iba. 
alive.  Gentlemen  are  Invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselvea,  or 
communicate  by  maU  Direct  to  CLAYTON  B.  RE Y  BOLD, 
[6-4t]  Delaware  City,  Delaware 

THJB    GENESEE    FAKJtt£R, 

VOLUME   Zn,   FOB   18^ 


V\tty  Cents  a  Tesur,  In   ▲dwmnee* 

FiVK  Ck>pie8  for  $2 ;  Eight  Copiea  for  $3,  and  mny  laiger 
nuinher  at  the  aamo  rate. 

(0=*  AH  subscriptions  to  commence  with  tho  year,  ano 
tlie  entire  voiumo  supplied  to  all  subscribera. 

Qt^  Post-Mastsr*.  AoRirrs,  and  all  friends  of  improvement,  axe 
rosppctfuUy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subecriptlon  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  free.)  at  the  Twk.  ot  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

DANIBIi   LBE, 

December,  i850. Roefteet^r.  y«w  yprh 

■rcaaoTrp^u  bt  j.  w.  aaowa,  aocHcsTsa,  n.  r. 
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A  oonasEsa  of  AaaiouLiirBs. 

Althdvob  there  is  not  &  little  ignorance  in  Franco, 
B3  there  must  be  in  all  nUionn  whose  population 

,  exceeds  thirty-five  millions,  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
bclipve  thtt  it  contnins  more  science,  aud  more  of 
the  elements  of  agricultural  progres!!,  than  is  lo  be 

>  found  ID  my  other  equally  populous  and  extensive 
country  on  the  globe.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  thirty- 
fiveanda  half  millions  of  people  in  republican  France 

'  contrive  to  subsist  very  comfortably,  judging  them 
by  the  European  standard,  and  ojtport  more  pounds 
of  flour  and  wheat  to  England  than  any  oihor  nation 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.     While  tiie  inhabi- 

'  taiits  of  the  British  islands  find  it  necessary  to  buy 
of  other  countriee  over  ten  million  quarters  of  grain 
a  yesr,  (85,000,000  bushels,)  and  import  llti,000 
tons  of  gusnd  and  an  incredible  amount  of  oil-cake, 
from  Ruasia,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere ; 
France,  with  a  population  a  fourth  larger  to  feed, 
imports  very  little  manure,  and  still  less  of  human 
food.  Great,  facts  like  these  are  worthy  of  the  pro- 
foun^est  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  this  Repub- 
lic. It  has  been  well  aeid  that  "  history  is  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  eiample  ;"  end  of  all  history,  that 
of  lite  prtitnt  is  most  instructive,'  most  trnthful,  and 
most  deserving  of  earnest  and  patient  study.  "The 
institutions  of  society,  like  the  laws,"  says  ihe  French 
minister,  "  which  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  the  public, 
do  not  spring  up  tponlantouslu-  Their  history  shows 
us  that  they  are  always  called  for  beforehand  by  the 
public  will,  preceded  by  isolated  efforts  and  partial 
attempts  up  to  the  auspicious  moment  when  Ihe 
legislator,  constrained  by  the  geoeral  sentiment,  and 
enlightened  hy  the  experiments  already  made,  finds, 
■i>  to  speak,  the  basis  and  the  materials  already  for 
the  new  edifice  called  for  by  the  aew  wants  of  the 
country." 

The  above  is  sound  doctrice,  and  among  the  many 
useful  institutions  cslled  for  by  "the  public  will, 
GB-lisfy  the  real  wants"  of  France,  its  "Central  Ci 
preas  of  Agriculture"   stands   con spic noun.      T 
Congress  is  composed  of  600  delegates  chosen  by  the 
various  agricultural  societies  of  the  republic- 
permanent  body,  which  convenes  once  a  year, 
has  a  president  and  se.-'eiary  to  carry  its  official  acts 
into  effect.     Its  eessiont  "continue  from  one  to  two 
or   three  weeks,  as  the  agn<.'>ltural  interests  of  the 
nation  seem  to  require.     Eve.  ■^  lateRigent  reader 
will  see  at  a  glance  tiie  value  of  ..'  ch  an  orgni  " 


practical  farmers  to  attend  the  grand  exhibition  i 
London,  and  purchase  one  of  each  new  implement  of 
obvious  value,  not  now  In  use  in  France,  as  a  model 
from  which  others  can  be  constructed,  make  draw- 
ings of  now  machinery  which  it  may  not  be  conve- 
nient to  buy,  and  collect  useful  knowledge  from  every 
attainable  source.  M.  Miiurbni,  chairman  of  this 
commission,  has  commenced  his  labors  by  an  inter- 
view with  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  at  which  he  presented  to  the  Duko  of  Rich- 
mond, president  of  the  Society,  a  set  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  sister  Society,  or  Congress,  in  France. 
This  Congress  keeps  two  or  three  gentlemen  of 
sound  judgment  constantly  abroad,  attending  all  ag- 
ricultural and  horticultnral  exhibitions,  gathering 
rare  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants,  aa  well  as  study- 
ing the  improvements  made  from  year  to  year,  in 
constructing  barns,  stables,  and  stercoraries,  and  all 
contrivances  for  draining  and  irrigation.  Rural 
economy,  including  tillage,  husbandry,  the  breeding 
of  domestic  animals,  the  daily  care  of  stock,  fruit 
and  forest  culture,  presents  a  wide  field  for  critical 
observations  and  universal  advancement. 

We  have  often  bad  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  fact, 
in  writing  for  other  journals,  that  the  United  States 


is  the  only  civilizi 


1  the  world  which  has 


horticultural,  or  botanical,  to  introduce  valuable 
plants,  fruits,  and  seeds,  from  abroad  ;  and  yet, 'no  ' 
other  country  has  a  wider  range  of  climate  and  soil 
to  meet  the  natural  wants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  British  East  India  Tea  Company  produce  about  ' 
200,000  chests  of  tea  a  year,  on  land  no  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  this  great  staple  than  miilions  of  _ 
acres  in  the  southern  Stales.  A  new  variety  of 
mammoth  hemp  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
France  from  the  east,  which  promises  extraordinary  , 
advantages  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of  textile  fab- 
rics. Where  in  the  wide  world  can  a  Congress  of 
Agriculture  do  more  good  than  in  this  extended  re- 
public ?  Are  we  to  remain  forever  the  mere  hewera 
of  wood  and  d/awera  of  water  for  ambitious  politi- 
cians, who  rarely  serve  any  utlier  Interest  but  their 
own  pockets  1  More  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
great  and  good  Washington  urged  Congress  lo  estab- 
lish a  National  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  from  his 
administration  to  the  present,  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment have  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
rural. industry  and  science  to  the  fosteriog  care  of 
government.     But  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time  and 
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assistance  whatever ;  we  must  create  an  Industrial 
Congress  by  the  union  of  existincr  societies,  to  look 
after  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the 
Empire.  Let  such  as  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Politic?, 
have  both  the  alter  and  its  divinity  all  to  th^selveF, 
There  is  truly  something  higher,,  something  nobler, 
and  infinitely  better,  than  the  cofnmon  spirit  of  poli- 
tics ;  and^hc  time  approaches  when  other  honors  than 
those  won  by  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow  beings,  or 
as  a  skillful  political  gladiator,  will  be  esteemed  by 
cultivated,  christian  people.  To  hasten  the  advent 
of  such  an  era  by  all  the  humanizing  influences  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  ignorance,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  intense  selfishness  of  semi-savage 
man,  is  an  object  for  which  all  hopeful  persons  will 
ever  labor. 

What  is  now  most  needed,  is  a  concert  of  action 
among  those  that  already  believe  in  agricultural 
societies,  books,  and  schools.  If  we  can  devise  some 
plan  by  which  all  our  efforts  may  be  brought  to  one 
focus,  it  will  constitute  a  radiating  point  from  which 
the  light  of  science  and  experience  may  be  constantly 
diffused,  until  the  whole  Union  is  fairly  illuminated. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  5000  American 
citizens  will  visit  London,  to  witness  the  royal  show 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  at  an  average  expense  of  $600  to 
each.  At  this  estimate,  which  is  probably  much  be^ 
low  the  truth,  we  have  paid  $3,000,000  to  foster  a 
scheme  gotten  up  to  promote  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  our  rivals  and  competitors  in  Europe.  A 
national  fair  in  our  own  country,  designed  to  bring 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  all  the  States  together 
for  mutual  instruction  and  social  intercourse,  would 
be  invaluable ;  and  a  national  Society  or  Congress 
could  easily  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  Be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  we  have  a  conti- 
nent larger  than  Europe,  and  instead  of  allowing  its 
cream  to  go  to  fatten  the  enemies  of  our  institutions, 
who  sneer  at  the  <<  prairie  ground  occupied  by  cousin 
Jonathan"  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  ought  to  hus- 
band all  our  resources  to  feed  and  clothe  the  ever 
increasing  millions  that  the  Old  World  will  cast  upon 
our  shores  during  the  next  two  centuries.  In  the 
buttle  of  life,  they  will  come  whether  we  will  or  no. 
The  Atlantic  ocean  is  crossed  in  a  week,  and  not 
only  Ireland  and  England  are  annexed  on  the  east, 
but  China,  with  its  countless  myriads,  is  fairly  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  on  the  west,  by  the  won- 
derful power  of  steam.  The  Chinese  are  already 
counted  by  hundreds  and  thousands  in  California  ; 
and  every  possible  inducement  is  presented  for  them 
to  come  in  millions,  to  people  the  New  World.  An 
Agricultural  Congress  is  needed  all  the  more  by  rea- 
son of  this  double  inflitx  of  foreigners,  to  keep  the 
good  ship  of  state  safe,  and  ever  sailing  in  the  right 
direction.  All  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
have  made  war  against  the  soil  of  North  America 
since  its  first  colonization,  and  unless  some  means 
can  be  provided  to  check  the  destruction  of  our  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn  lands,  fifty  years  will 
suffice  to  desolate  all  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  amount  of  fertilizing  elements  consumed  in 
forming  a  bag  of  cotton,  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and 
a  barrel  of  flour,  is  too  well  understood  for  any  one 
to  contend  that  the  soil  loses  nothing  in  the  opera- 
tion. How  best  to  replenish  th«  earth  from  which 
crops  have  been  taken,  is  the  point  to  be  investigated 
with  the  utmost  care.  We  liave  arcaenouffh  to  feed 
and  clothe  half  the  present  populatif>n  of  ♦h?  gLtie , 
but  if  all  the  raw  material  for  making  grain,  grass, 


wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  is  removed  from  all 
clay  and  sand  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  how  much 
better  than  a  dessert  will  be  oar  old,  impoverished, 
deserted  fields  ?  That  there  is  now  enough  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  in  American  soil,  is  the  very 
reason  why  we  are  so  anxious  to  ^ee  these  elements 
every  where  husbanded  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
success.  To  wait  till  all  the  things  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  can  by  any  possibility  form  crops, 
are  consumed  and  wasted,  before  we  begin  to  save 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  phosphorus,  and  aihmonia, 
indicates  a  degree  of  folly  greater  than  our  patience 
can  bear  without  reproof.  As  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  carried  to  cities 
and  villages  for  cojisuippiion,  it  is  in  these  that  the 
g;^ate8t  waste  takes  place.  If  a  reform  in  this  re* 
spect  could  be  ef^cted  by  deodorizing  and  drying  all 
fecal  matters,  to  be  conveyed  back  to  the  soil  whence 
they  were  extracted,  cities  would  be  much  healthier 
and  purer,  and  millions  of  acres  saved  from  deteri- 
oration. All  existing  agricultural  societies  should 
take  action  on  this  subject,  and  seek  the  co-operation 
of  city  governments.  To  be  useful,  agricultural 
associations  must  have  an  eye  constantly  on  public 
opinion,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  full  appreeiation  of  all 
the  wants  of  the  most  economical  and  self-sustf  .Ring 
agriculture.  At  present,  this  country  witnesses  very 
little  of  this  kind  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  Neither 
the  denizens  of  cities,  who  throw  away  the  best  of 
fertilizers  by  the  thousand  tons,  nor  the  cultivators 
of  poor  lands  in  the  interior,  seem  to  care  a  straw 
how  much  injury  they  together  inflict  on  arated  fields* 
How  rare  it  is  that  one  meets  with  a  man  in  town  or 
country,  who  has  fully  studied  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  that  nature  never  tills  the  land 
to  produce  her  harvests,  and  that  of  all  the  races  of 
animals  that  subsist  on  its  products,  man  alone  im- 
poverishes it.  In  nature's  broad  domains,  neither 
beast,  nor  bird,  nor  insect,  deteriorates  the  virgin 
soil;  but  when  semi-civilized  man  comes  with  hia 
axe,  his  plow,  his  harrow,  his  hoe,  and  above  all, 
his  insatiable  avarice,  then  woe  to  the  native  forest, 
'woe  to  the  fertile  prairie,  and  woe  to  every  element 
of  the  earth's  productiveness  which  can  be  coined 
into  the  almighty  dollar.  Not  that  he  wants  to  eat 
the  dollar,  to  wear  the  dollar,-  or  that  it  will  not  be 
as  safe  in  the  virgin  earth  as  in  the  vault  of  a  bank — 
that  is  not  his  idea  ;  he  wants  to  show  his  neighbors 
and  friends  that  he  can  beat  tliem  all  in  digging  gold 
out  of  the  soil  with  the  plow !  Strange  ambition, 
when  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  gold  will 
be  spent,  perhaps  foolishly,  and  tlie  real  productive- 
ness of  the  land  greatly  impaired  just  at  the  time 
when,  from  an  increase  of  mouths  to  be  fed  aud  backo 
to  be  clad,  it  ought  to  yield  doable  harvests.  Instead 
of  wasting  the  elements  of  fertility,  we  ought  to  be 
accumulating  them  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
Believing  a  national  Congress  of  Agriculture  not 
unworthy  of  public  consideration  as  one  means  of 
increasing  and  diffusing  rural  knowledge,  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend  it*  This  republic  being 
much  larger  in  territory  than  France,  600  delegates 
are  too  many  to  sit  as  a  central  deliberative  body. 
As  many  as  there  are  represetatives  in  \X»  lower 
house  of  Congress  would  be  all  sufiicieut ;  and  per- 
haps two  from  a  State,  like  the  Senate,  would  be 
still  better.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  State  Agricultural  Societies 
in  the  Union,  to  promote  the  glorious  cause  ;  such  a 
body  of  sound  practical  men,  fairly  representing  the 
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landed  interest  of  all  the  States^  would  command  the 
respect  of  all  classes,  and  might  do  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  in  one  year  than  Govern- 
ment now  does  in  ten.  That  a  national  organization 
of  some  kind  will  be  e^cted  before  many  years,  we 
have  no  doub^ ;  the  leaven  is  already  at  work,  and 
in  time  the  whole  lump  will  experience  its  influence. 

SALT  AS  A  FERTILIZER,  AND  FOR  STOOE. 


At  the  request  of  Baron  Mertens,  Belgian  Minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  made  the  properties  of  common 
salt  the  subject  of  discussion  before  one  of  the  weekly 
meetings  of  said  Council  in  which  Professor  Wat 
and    SiMOivDS,    and    others    participated.     All    the 
speakers  concurred  in  regarding  salt  as  an  element 
of  fertility  in  the  production  of  wheat,  turnips,  car- 
rots and  other  crops  ;  but  Prof.  Wat  doubted  its  im- 
portance as  a  food  of  plants.    He  said  that  when  an 
ordinary  soil  was  stirred  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt, 
the  quantity  of  lime  set  free  (dissolved)  <<  was  im- 
measurably greater  than  before  the  salt  was  added  to 
the  water."    The  lime  he  supposes  before  existed  as 
an  insoluble  silicate,  which  by  some  chemical  action 
of  salt  on  the  silicate  named,  and  not  as  yet  studied 
or  known,  a  soluble  chloride  of  lime  is  formed  and  a 
soluble  silicate  of  soda.    This  reaction  would  enable 
common  salt  to  furnish,  indirectly,  silica  to  the  stems 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  making  a  bright  glassy 
straw.    It  would  also  yield  lime  in  combination  with 
the  chlorine  derived  from  the  salt«     Mr.  Mechi  had 
used  150  tons  of  salt  on  170  acres  of  land  during  a 
five  year's  occupation.    He  found  it  essentially  nec- 
essary for  cattle  and  horses,  when  fed  on  wheat  straw 
cut  into  chaff  with  bean  meal.    If  salt  were  not 
given,  their  coats  appeared  rough  and  unhealthy ; 
but  with  salt  they  were  sleek  and  healthy.    His  pigs 
and  sheep  also  had  salt.    Horses  and  cattle  received 
two  ounces  daily,  yearling  calves  one  ounce.     With- 
out being  able  give  the  scientific  reason,  salt  gave 
strength  and  brightness  to  the  wheat  straw,  and  pro- 
rented  its  lodging.    He  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt. 
per  acre,  mixed  with  the  same  weight  of  guano.    He 
also  used  a  large  quantity  under  me  animals,  to  fix 
the  ammonia  in  their  manure,  which  it  did  far  more 
efilectually  than  gypsum.    He  had  known  of  great 
advantage  resulting  from  mixing  it  in  the  dunghill. 
It  was  very  beneficial  to  mangold  wurtaseL    It  cer- 
tainly, with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Wat,  appeared  to 
render  the  land  more  wet  and  adhesive.    He  thought 
it  would  not  be  so  beneficial  on  undrained  heavy 
lands.    Early  on  a  hot  snmmer'a  morning  he  had 
observed  the  grains  of  salt  formed  a  wet  spot,  as 
though  they  hta  attracted  moisture  from  the  dews. — 
Professor  Wat  explained  that  common  salt  might  be' 
a  better  fixer  of  ammonia  than  gypsum,  on  account 
of  its  greater  solubility.    Salt,  from  any  deliques- 
cence it  occasioned,  might  afftct  land  in  regard  to 
color  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  frost ;  but  mois- 
ture was  not  the  simple  cauee  of  the  good  efi^cts  of 
salt.    Mr.  Dtbr  instanced  the  deliquescent  effect  of 
salt  in  bacon-salting  rooms,  where  uic  f.r*'?ment  was 
constantly  damp.    He  had  even  known  milk  spilt  on 
deal  boards  years  ago,  which  now  in  damp  weather 
always  attracted  moisture  where  the  milk  liad  been 
originally  absorbed.    Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  referred  to 
the  power  of  the  fishery  salt  to  fix  ammonia,  and 
used  it  frequently  with  guano  with  a  view  to  that 
object.    Baror  Mbrtbhs  expressed  to  the  Council 


his  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  ac- 
ceded to  his  request,  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, that  this  subject  should  receive  the  attention 
and  give  rise  to  practical  discussion.  He  would  only 
further  trespass  on  their  time  by  inquiring  whether 
any  experiments  had  been  made  to  ascertain  the  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  milch  cows,  and  of  the  milk 
they  yielded,  in  conesquence  of  the  use  of  salt  as  part 
of  their  food  1  The  Rev.  A.  Huxtablb,  having  a 
dairy  of  forty  milch  cows,  had  foand  it  difficult  to 
make  experiments  on  that  express  point ;  but  Bous- 
siNOAULT  had  last  year  given  an  account  of  exper- 
iments similar  in  their  object  to  those  which  were 
now  the  subject  of  Baron  Mertbns*  inquiry.  On 
motion  of  Col.  Cuallonbr,  seconded  by  Lord  Brio- 
port,  the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  Prof. 
Wat  and  Prof.  Simozios  for  the  favor  of  the  state- 
ments they  had  on  that  occasion  made  to  the  members, 
on  a  subject  interesting  and  important  in  itself,  but 
dependent  on  various  circumstances  of  condition,  and 
a  clear  elucidation  of  scientific  principles,  for  its  cor- 
rect comprehension  and  practical  application.  Mr. 
Ratmond  Barkbr  expressed  a  hope  that  the  learned 
Professors  would  kindly  consent  to  deliver  these 
short  introductory  lectures  more  frequently  to  the 
members  at  the  weekly  sittings  of  the  council ;  a  re- 
quest to  which  Prof.  Wat  and  SiMonns  expressed 
their  willing  assent. 


I 


€bitorial  (Hovxts^onbrntt. 


p.  BABRT'8    LETTERS    FROM    Et7R0l>E    AND    THE 

WORLD'S    FAIR. 


THE  PASSAGE. 
Steamship  Arctic,  June  2,  1851. 
Fribnd  Vick  : — We  expect  a  couple  of  days  more 
will  carry  us  into  port,  and  in  anticipation  of  this,  I 
avail  myself  of  one  of  the  most  charming  days  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  at  sea,  to  give  you  a  few  facts  and  inci- 
dents concerning  our  ship,  voyage,  company,  kc, 
intended  especially  for  those  who  have  felt  interest 
enough  in  my  fate  to  bestow  a  conjecture  now  and 
then  on  ''  what  sort  of  a  time  I  have  had." 

You  know  that  we  sailed  on  a  most  delightful  day, 
just  such  as  one  might  wish  for,  who  was  leavin? 
home,  wife,  children,  and  friends,  to  cross  a  wide  and 
dangerous  sea.  There  is  a  sadness  creeps  over  one 
on  looking  back  upon  the  fading  outlines  of  the  land 
that  contains  all  that  he  really  loves  on  earth,  and  it 
takes  a  bright  day  and  cheerful  faces  around,  to  keep 
the  heart  from  sinking  into  absolute  misery.  1? hat 
first  day  and  the  second  were  fine,  calm,  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  there  was  nothing  but  health,  hope,  and 
happiness  to  be  seen  in  every  face.  Tuesday  was, 
however,  a  little  rough  and  then  The  tables 

that^  before  were  crowded  were  now  in  greater  part 
deserted.  The  cheerful  notes  of  music  and  laughter 
that  before  were  rising  from  every  part  of  the  ship 
changed  into  melancholy  sighs  and  groans.  Sea 
sicknesB  had  fairly  taken  hold  of  about  two-thirds  the 
passengers,  and  we  had  a  changed  time  of  it  sure 
enough.  From  that  time  many  have  not  been  on 
deck  at  all,  but  the  greater  number  have  recovered, 
and  the  tables  are  pretty  well  occupied  again. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  our  passengers. 
They  are  in  number  140,  and  present  an  assortment 
as  great  as  one  would  suppose  it  possible  to  obtain 
even  by  special  eflbrt.  We.  have  persons  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Unfnn,  from  Mexico,  South  America, 
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California,  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and 
almost  every  where.  We  hear  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Italian  languages  spoken 
around  us  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  gentleman  on  board  from  J^ew  GrancLda, 
who  with  his  wife  and  family  travelled  18  days  over 
the  mountain?,  carried  on  the  hacks  of  Indians.  — - 
When  he  reached  New  York  he  considered  himself 
at  home,  as  it  were,  although  his  destination  is  the 
interior  of  Germany.  Several  Germans  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  married 
wives  there  and  made  fortunes  in  trade,  are  returning 
to  father  land.  They  give  interesting  accounts  of 
their  long  journies.  There  is  a  Spanish  gentleman 
among  us  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  (an  extensive 
planter  there,  owning  800  slaves,  and  great  planta- 
tions,) who  has  a  little  daughter  about  4  years  old, 
quite  a  prodigy.  1  have  heard  her  recite  long  and 
difficult  pieces,  in  Spanish,  French,  and  English, 
with  such  perfect  ease,  and  correct  expressive  gesture 
as  is  seldom  seen  except  in  a  theatre ;  besides  she  is 
a  sweet  and  beautiful  child.  Her  father  is  one  of 
the  most  frightful  looking  Spaniards  1  ever  saw,  and 
allowed  by  ali  to  be  the  ugliest  man  on  board. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  on  board, 
among  whom  is  Mons.  Cabrt,  one  of  th«  Red  Repub- 
lican community,  or  Socialists,  who  was  expelled 
with  Louis  Blanc,  Rasfail,  and  their  confederates, 
after  the  Revolution.  This  Mr.  Cabbt  has  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  community  at  J^auooo,  (a  fit  place,) 
called  the  ^' Icarians.^*  They  live 
together  like  the  Fourierites,  discard 
religion,  and  spend  the  sabbath  in  a 
sort  of  home-made  dramatical  per- 
formances. They  number  at  present 
280.  He  speaks  well  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  is  now  on  his  way  to  claim 
some  property  he  was  compelled  to 
leave.  He  is  an  old  white  headed 
man,  apparently  laboring  under  a 
sort  of  monomania.  He  gave  us  a  lecture  one  eve- 
ning in  the  cabin,  which  gave  rise  to  a  general  and  very 
animated  discussion  on  political  economy.  Mr.  Tup- 
PBR,  the  poet  philoaopher,  is  also  on  board,  returning 
from  his  short  visit  to  America.  He  seems  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  country  and  the  people.  He  is  a  kind 
hearted,  amiable  man,  and  has  been  a  general  favorite 
on  board,  especially  among  the  ladies,  on  account  of 
his  lively,  playful  and  poetizing  disposition.  He  has 
written  many  little  sonnets  and  rhymes  on  board,  some 
of  which  (the  best)  1  enclose.  The  following  is  his 
"  Sahkte  at  Parting,  to  his  American  Friends*" 

A   SALUTE    AT   PARTING, 

TO  Mr  AMSXICAlf  rmiCND0 

Though  gratefully  and  gladly 

1  hasten  home  once  more, 
Yet  nut  a  little  sadly 

1  leave  yoar  happy  shore  ; 
For,  while  I  speed  to  othen. 

Far  dearer  and  more  near 
A  hemisphere  of  brothers 

I  leave  behind  me  here  1 

Your  kindlj  words  and  faces, 

Have  greeted  me  right  well 
In  many  pleasant  places. 

Yea, — more  than  I  can  tell ; 
And  though  they  seemed  so  fleeting, 

They  might  not  oil  depart. 
For  every  friendly  greeting 

Was  graven  on  my  heart  1 

Then  let  my  mem*ry  rank  you 
Among  her  precious  things, 


And  my  affection  thank  you 

For  all  your  wolcomings  : 
I  came  a  truant  ranger, 

Your  far-off  fields  to  roam ; 
But  where  I  went  a  stranger 

You  made  me  feel  at  home. 

Oh  t  in  this  world  of  trifles, 

Of  haste  and  frij^id  form, 
How  often  folly  slides 

Tiro  feelings  fresh  and  warm ; 
How  seldom  can  a  blessing 

Flow  from  the  hearts  own  well- 
How  rare  the  soul's  confessing 

With  Kedar  forced  to  dwelll 

Then  simply,  but  sincerely, 

In  plain,  unworldly  way, 
O,  fiiends  remembered  dearl/, 

Receive  my  thanks  to-day ; 
And  if  with  pleasant  savor 

They  reach  you  o*er  the  sen, 
Think  oftentimes  with  favor 
'     And  kindliness  on  me  t 

Steamtr  Arctic^  May  25,  1851.       Martut  F.  Tvppsr. 

1  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Tupprr  to  five  his  auto- 
graph, for  my  own  gratification  and  that  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer.  1^  Mr.  T.  should  publish  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  America,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  do  us  justice,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  America  now  existing  in  Eiiff. 
land,  would  do  much  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  in 
regard  to  American  customs  and  institutions.  But 
here  is  the  autograph. 


rT^ 


It  is  wonderful  how  this  steam  navigation,  these 
10  and  12  day  passages  across  the  ocean,  are  setting 
people  afloat.  More  than  100  of  our  passengers  are 
people  who  never  could  have  been  induced  to  cross  in 
a  sailing  vessel  requiring  3  or  4  weeks  voyafi«. — 
Close  to  my  room  are  two  old  gentlemen  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  inform  me  that  a  short  time  ago  neither 
of  them  had  dreamt  of  ever  seeing  Europe,  but  lately, 
so  much  has  been  said  of  the  ocean  steamers  and 
short  passages,  that  they  agreed  one  day  to  cross  and 
see  a  little  of  the  old  world  bt'fore  they  would  die. 
They  had  been  doing  business  in  a  small  town  for  30 
years,  and  had  been  quite  successful,  more  so  (they 
say)  than  they  deserve.  They  are  bound  to  travel 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  although  neither 
are  well  fitted  by  education,  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  other  qualities  deemed  necessary  to  make  trav- 
eling agreeable  and  tiseful,  yet  from  their  happy  dispo- 
sitions and  long  purses  they  will  <<  get  along." 

There  is  on  board  a  Mr.  Kbnmbdt,  who  is  sent  out 
by  our  government  to  examine  into  the  various  modes 
of  census  taking  in  Europe,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
of  making  some  improvements  on  our  present  system, 
by  which  our  statistics  will  be  more  reliable  and  use- 
ful. This  is  an  important  subject,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
KBNrfBDT's  mission  will  not  be  in  vain  ;  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  him  1  should  say  he  is  well  calculated 
to  succeed  in  collecting  information.  He  informs  me 
too,  that  SlOOO  has  been  placed  in  his  hands  to  pur- 
chase  seeds  for  the  Pat«nt  Office.    I  hope  this  will 
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be  well  expended.  From  the  sttmples  I  have  occasion- 
ally received  of  Patent  Office  seeda,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  selections  were  not  generally 
made  by  competent  persons.  I  do  not  dee  that  Mr. 
Kkn^kdy  has  any  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  and 
therefore  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  relying 
upon  the  advice  of  European  seedsmen.  If  our  gov- 
ernment will  expend  money  in  seeds,  as  it  does  annu- 
ally, it  should  like  all  other  matters,  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  well  qualified  parties. 

So  much  for  our  passengers.  I  most  now  tell  you 
something  of  our  ship.  This  *<  Arctic"  is  really  a 
noble  and  beautiful  ship,  about  300  feet  long,  and  50 
wide,  with  two  cabins  one  above  the  other  nearly  all 
the  length.  The  upper  cabin  is  furnished  and  fitted 
up  like  the  state  rooms  of  a  palace,  with  rich  and 
beautiful  carpets,  marble  tables,  luxurious  chairs  and 
divaus,  magnificient  mirrors,  with  such  a  profusion  of 
carving,  gilding,  and  polishing,  as  dazzles  one's  eyes. 
There  are  seats  in  the  dining  saloon  fur  I  suppose 
200  persons,  and  the  tables  are  supplied  with  every 
luxury  that  one  could  have  on  land.  We  have  had 
lettuce  every  day  on  table  as  fresh  and  crisp  as 
though  it  had  just  b^en  brought  from  the  garden  ; 
beefsteaks  and  poultry  as  fresh  almost  as  if  brought 
from  the  market  every  morning. 

There  are  employed  on  the  ship  about  130  persons 
in  various  capacities,  all  well  paid.  There  are  no 
less  than  five  or  six  engineers.  She  consumes  about 
GO  tons  of  coal  per  day — what  a  huge  powerful  thing 
the  engine  is,  and  yet  without  a  prodigious  power  it 
would  be  useless.  When  the  sea  is  running  as  high 
as  mountains,, and  the  great  paddles  become  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  water,  the  force  of  the  en- 
gine is  necessarily  so  great  as  to  make  every  joint 
creak  apd  groan,  and  everything  on  board  quake  and 
qoiver  like  aspen.  If  I  am  to  go  to  sea  in  a  frail  ves- 
sel, which  God  forbiii,  let  it  be  a  sail  and  not  steam. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  superfluous  exenditure  in  t^ic 
embellishment  and  management  of  these  ships  in 
such  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  manner.  It  is  very 
well  for  people  who  require  it,  and  prefer  paying  for 
it,  but  by  and  by  there  must  be  plainer  finish  of  fur- 
niture and  living  for  plain  business  people,  and  the 
cost  of  travel  be  much  less ;  but  let  there  be  no 
economy  in  strength  and  safety. 

Mr.  ToFPBR  has  wrlten  the  following  which  sets 
off  the  Arctic  poetically  : 

ARCTIC  REMINI8CENCE& 

A  flouting  palace  of  luxurious  eosd 
Mirror  d  and  coahion'd,  snmptuoualy  built 
With  precious  woods,  polished  and  carved  and  gilt, 

Foil  of  the  richest  rare  appliances 
That  wealth  eould  wisn,  or  curious  skill  invent, 

Body  and  mind  to  pamper  and  to  please,— 
Such  was  our  ship  : — and,  for  the  way  she  went, 

A  ma^ic  r.ice  across  the  slumbering  seas, 
As  if  some  |^iani  cygnet,  black  of  breast, 

But  snowy-wmged.  to  catch  the  welcome  breeze, 
Gracefully  skimmed  the  waters  :~for  the  rest, 
Fair  woman,  with  goo<l  natur'd  merriment, 
And  frank  fraternal  manhood,  did  their'bcst 
To  make  our  mem'ries  of  the  Artie  blest  I 

Martin  F.  Tupper. 

8Uamfr  Arctic ^  on  the  Banks ,  May  28,  1851. 

This  is  i^*r  fifth  voyage  the  Arctic  has  made.  — 
The  following  io  ^he  time  run  each  day  from  my  note 
book  ;  iBt,  251  laxuc:.^  2d,  >2'72  do.;  3d,  274  do.;  4th, 
281  de.;  5th,  270  do.;  6th,  24.  V).;  7th,  273  do.;  8th, 
271  do.;  9tb,  306  do.;  10th,  280  uo.;  lltb,  sailing  in 
sight  of  landi  did  not  note  distance.    During  the  4th, 


5th,  and  6th  days,  we  had  considerable  head  wind,- at 
least  all  the  wind  there  was  was  nearly  ahead.  — 
Capt.  LucB  is  a  most  gentlemanly  agreable  man,  and 
servants  on  board,  could  not  be  more  attentive  or 
watchful  of  peopVs  comforts  than  they  are.  I  could 
not  wish  any  one  crossing  the  ocean  better  fare  than 
they  will  find  with  Capt.  Lucb. 

A  RHYME  ON  BETURNINO. 

Hurrah  for  old  England  I  the  happy  '^  Fair  Haven" 

We  wished  for  by  day,  and  we  pray'd  for  by  night, — 
Hurrah  for  dear  England  I  that  name  ever  graven 

On  hearts  of  her  children  in  letters  of  light ; 
Hurrah  1  for  we  honor,  and  cherish/  and  love  her, 

And  count  her  the  praise  and  the  blessing  of  earth, — 
With  no  one  but  God  and  his  angels  above  her. 

And  rich  with  the  best  of  humanity's  worth. 

Yes,  heartily  join,  my  American  brother, 

In  echoing  back  to  your  home  in  the  west 
Our  patriot  love  to  this  Glorious  Mother, 

Wnose  conquering  sons  in  two  worlds  ore  so  blcbt  1 
Hurrah  1  as  we  near  her  we'll  heartilv  cheer  her, — 

America,  (England,  together  rejoice  I 
The  better  you  Know  her,  you'll  love  her  the  the  dearer, 

Then  give  her  three  cheers  at  the  top  of  your  voice  1 

And,  thanks  be  to  God' for  the  homes  we  are  longing 

Soon  to  behold,  and  to  know  that  all's  well. 
With  dear  loving  wives,  and  the  liltle  ones  thronging 

To  hear  of  the  wonders  that  travelers  tell  I 
Yea, — thonks  from  us  all ;  for  His  bounties  and  mercies 

Kept  us,  and  help'd  us,  and  blest  us  alway  ; 
And  glad  shall  we  be  when  remembrance  rehearses 

How  God  hath  been  with  us  by  night  and  by  day. 

Steamer  Arctky  June  2,  1851.  Martiit  F.  Tupper. 

Liverpool,  June  5th,  1851. 

We  arrived  and  got  through  the  custom  house  late 
last  evening.  I  am  astonished  to  find  vegetation  so 
backward.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  about  30  deg.  when  we  landed, 
overcoats  and  good  fires  were  in  demand.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  in  market  are  forced.  New  potatoes 
at  6  cents  per  lb.,  small  insiped  cucumbers  \'1\  cents 
each,  green  gooseberries  as  large  as  peas  5  cents  per 
quart,  forced  grapes  $1.25  per  lb.  Rhubarb,  aspara- 
gus, lettuce,  cress,  parsley,  and  all  such  things,  good, 
abundant,  and  cheap,  about  the  same  price  as  in  our 
market.  I  notice  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
that  lilacs,  laburnums  and  thorns,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous articles  in  bloom  at  present,  and  1  suppose 
it  is  the  same  with  you.  The  laburnums  seem  to  be 
especial  favorites  here.  In  almost  every  place  where 
trees  are  planted,  I  observe  them  loaded  with  their 
gay  golden  tresses,  and  people  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions stop  and  look  at  them,  and  exclaim  <<  how  beau- 
tiful.'' The  taste  for  flowers  seems  to  be  increasing 
in  England.  In  a  few  minutes  this  morning  in  the 
market,  I  saw  upwards  of  20  young  men  buy  bunches 
of  geranium  Howers.  P*  B. 
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FETE  AT  LONDON  IIORTICULTUEAL  GARDENS. 

London,  June  7,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sm  : — ^I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
London  the  afternoon  before  the  great  Floral  fete  at 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and 
never  before  having  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
one,  I  very  willingly  postponed  my  visit  to  the  Cry- 
tal  Palace. 

A  brief  account  of  the  more  prominent  and  impor- 
tant features  of  this  beautiful  floral  show  may  be 
interesting  to  those  especially  who  take  an  interest 
in  horticultural  matters. 

The  time  fixed  and  specified  on  the  cards,  for 
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admission  of  the  public  generally,  was  two  o'clock, 
but  at  half  pant  one,  when  I  arrived,  there  were  thou- 
sands of  people  assembled  around  the  entrance  gates, 
and  a  mile  long  of  the  most  fashionable  public  and 
private  carriages  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  getting 
near  the  gales.  Hundreds  of  police  were  stationed 
along  in  the  vicinity  to  maintain  order,  keep  the  pas- 
sages clear,  and  give  to  each  carriage  its  due  prece- 
dence ;  and  so  well  did  they  manage  their  business, 
that,  in  all  that  immense  array  of  people  and  carri- 
ages, not  a  single  collision  occurred,  nor  a  loud  or 
disagreeable  word  to  be  heard.  By  and  by  the  gates 
were  opened.  In  each  one  two  persons  were  sta- 
tioned, one  in  the  outside  9f  the  passage  and  one  on 
the  inside.  The  first  took  the  tickets,  tore  them  in 
two,  kept  one  half  and  returned  the  other,  which  was 
handed  to  the  next.  This  was  done  so  rapidly,  that, 
when  I  reached  the  inside  of  the  gate,  in  about  ten 
minutes  after  it  was  opened,  the  grounds,  in  every 
part,  acres  in  extent,  seemed  swarming  with  people. 

Within  the  entrance,  and  at  various  points  through 
out  the  grounds,  were  guide-boards,  in  di&rent  lan- 
guages, directing  visitors  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  show  and  of  the  grounds,  so  that  strangers 
were- at  once  able  to  direct  thtir  course  to  that  which 
most  interested  them,  instead  of  having  to  wander 
about  in  search  of  it,  or  make  inquiries  of  those  who 
were  probably  as  ifirnorant  as  themselves.  The  arti- 
cles were  exhibited  in  long  tents,  wide  enough  to 
contain  a  stage  in  the  centre  for  the  plants,  be.,  and 
a  walk  on  each  side  for  the  visitors.  There  were 
some  five  or  six  tents  for  the  plants,  and  several  for 
visitors  to  rest  or  find  shelter  in  if  it  rained.  Seats 
were  scattered  profusely  through  the  grounds,  and  a 
large  tent  was  appropriated  to  *  refreshments.  This 
was  also  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Society — 
two  officers  were  stationed  near  the  tables  to  sell 
tickets — ^no  money  was  taken  at  the  tables,  and  each 
ticket  specified  what  it  was  to  purchase;  so  that  eve- 
rything was  done  without  any  needless  question  or 
explanation,  or,  indeed,  without  any* 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  large  gatherings  of  peo- 
ple on  similar  occasions,  but  never  one  tliat  ap- 
proached this  in  excellence  of  arrangement.  There 
were  probably  15,000  people,  or  more,  present,  and 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  a  k)ud  word,  an  uncivil 
expression,  or  a  rude  vulgar  laugh  or  jest  was  to  be 
heard.  Neither  was  there  anything  reserved  or  un- 
social in  people's  manner,  for  all  were  engaged  in 
the  tents,  examining  and  discussing  with  animation 
the  merits  of  the  articler,  or,  in  groups  over  the 
grounds^  admiring  the  rare  and  beautiful  trees,  and 
brilliajfit  masses  of  flowers  with  which  it  was  studded. 

There  is,  after  all,  something  in  the  refined  and 
polished  manners  of  the  bt'tter  class  of  English  so- 
ciety that  commands  our  admiration.  This  15,000 
people  were  composed  principally  of  what  are  termed 
the  aristocracy.  Judging  from  appearance,  (which, 
in  this  cast*,  is  pretty  go(3  evidence,)  there  were  but 
few  working  people  in  the  assemblage,  and  these 
were  the  better  class  of  gardeners  interested  in  the 
show.  There  was  nothing  of  the  flash  of  dress,  or 
aflfectation  of  manner,  that  in  all  countries  character- 
ise the  ignorant  upstart.  Throughout,  in  both  sexes, 
there  was  a  richness  and  chasteness  of  dress,  an  ab- 
sence of  glitter,  an  ease  and  gracefulness  of  manner, 
and  a  refined,  free  and  intellectual  conversation,  that, 
to  my  mind,  constituted  the  rarest  exhibition  of  hu- 
man c%dture  I  have  ever  before  witnessed. 

The  reff ulations  of  the  Society  and  the  hiffh  prices 


of  admission  ($1  50,)  exclude  the  more  humble  clas- 
ses, and  maintain  that  $electneu  so  remarkable  to  us, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
If  these  exhibitions  were  quite  accessible  to  all,  the 
Society  would  not  be  able  to  accommodate  them,  for 
thousands  would  come  in  from  idle  curiosity  to  see 
and  be  seen.  As  it  is  now,  those  only  come  who  are 
ei^thusiastically  fond  of  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
anxious  to  promote  their  interests.  It  is  some  satis- 
faction for  a  ffardener  to  present  to  such  an  audience 
the  result  of  his  labors,  for  they  are  appreciated. 

From  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  that  I  entertain  the  slightest  partiality  for 
aristocratic  distmction.  I  intend  simply  to  express 
my  admiration  of  personal  and  mental  graces  and 
accomplishments,  without  regard  to  class  or  caste. 
In  the  English  aristocracy  there  are  as  ignorant,  dis- 
sipated, and  vulgar  specimens  to  be  found,  as  are 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  These  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
theatres,  horse-races,  gaming-houses,  and  similar  re- 
treats ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  frequent  Jloral 
fetes ;  these  entertainments  are  too  simple,  morale 
and  refined,  not  boisterous  or  excitable  enough. 
They  have  a  parallel  in  our  mixed  society — those 
who  would  prefer  the  exhibition  of  a  negro  dance  or 
melody,  or  a  low  theatre  comedy,  to  any  exhibition 
of  earth's  most  beautiful  productions.  What  a  dif- 
ference in  the  personal  appearance  of  these  English 
people  and  Americans  of  the  same  class.  With 
scarcely  a  solitary  exception,  they  are  atout^  well 
built,  fleshy,  florid  people.  A  lean,  bony  subicet  like 
your  humble  servant,  is  quite  a  rarity,  and  when  one 
is  seen,  he  is  suspected  of  being  an  exotic.  The 
ladies,  in  thi  s  respect,  contrast  very  strongly  with 
Americans.  They  are  almost  without  an  exception, 
robust,  fleshy,  with  much  color  in  the  face,  and  as 
fresh  and  fair  at  forty  as  American  ladies  at  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  not 
BO  handsome,  their  features  are  more  masculine  and 
less  calculated  to  awaken  passionate  sentiments  of 
regard  in  the  opposite  sex.  But  their  beauty,  such 
as  it  is,  is  more  permanent. 

I  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  prelimi- 
nary matters,  but  they  are  points  that  left  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  and  I  write  to  give  you  my 
impressions,  right  or  wrong.  I  now  proceed  to  no- 
tice briefly  the  articles  exhibited. 

FauiTS. — No  kind  of  fruit  has  yet  ripened  here  in 
the  open  air,  and  consequently  all  that  were  exhibi- 
ted were  forced  under  glass.  Slrawberries,  Grapes^ 
PeackeSf  Pine  Apples  and  Melons,  a  very  few  of  each, 
constituted  the  whole  frurt  department.  The  straw- 
berries were  almost  exclusively  of  the  Keen's  Seed- 
ling and  Briiiah  ^ueen^  both  of  which  are  esteemed 
for  forcing.  The  Queen  were  the  largest  specimens 
1  have  ever  seen.  Peaches  were  of  Royal  George 
and  Early  Violet  (violet  hativc).  The  Royal  Goorge* 
were  of  monstrous  size,  nearly  duuble  the  dimensions 
it  attains  under  our  orchard  culture.  Pine  Apples 
were  of  the  Providence  and  Queen,  principally, 
some  of  the  former  exceeding  six  pounds  in  weight. 

The  Grapes  were  chiefly  Black  Hamburg  and 
Muscadine,  very  good,  but  not  remarkable  specimenF, 
— the  bunches,  generally,  were  not  over  medium 
size,  but  they  were  wf  11  colored  and  perfect.  Of 
melons  there  were  but  few.  I  observed  that  meagre 
as  was  the  show  of  fruits,  it  yet  altracted  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  part.  Prom  (he  opening,  un- 
til late  in  the  evening,  it  was  surrounded  by  such  a 
crowd  of  oersons  that  it  was  imnossible  to  see  tlic 
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tables,  and  I  had  to  wait  till  many  had  left  before  I 
could  get  near  enough  to  see  them  satisfactorily. 
The  great  feature  of  the  show  was  the  flowerf  n? 
pot  plants.  This  was  wonderfully  rich,  and  aSbrdcKi 
a  grand  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of  English  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen,  as  well  as  of  the  patience, 
perscTerence,  and  skill  of  the  gardeners.  Most  of 
the  specimens  were  of  large  size,  trained  and  pruned 
into  perfectly  regular  forms  and  covered  densely  with 
blossoms. 

Heaths  figured  prominently.  Many  were  so  large 
that  one  person  could  not  lift  them,  trained  in  pyra- 
mids or  globes,  and  so  covered  with  flowers  that 
scarce  a  leaf  could  be  seen.  They  looked  more  arti- 
ficial than  natural.  I  noteJ  two  yellow  sorts  that 
struck  me,  in  several  collections,  as  being  very  fine 
— Depressa  and  Cavendishiij  Azaleas  (Chinese)  were 
largely  shown,  and  like  the  Heaths,  the  specimens 
were  superb,  perfect  masses  of  bloom.  I  noted  a 
very  beautiful  striped  (red  and  white)  one,  Qledstans- 
siif  in  many  collections.  jDecoro,  a  crimson  variety; 
FariegatOj  rose  and  pink  ;  Mintrvoj  a  scarlet  crim- 
son ;  and  Optima,  scarlet ;  were  all  particularly  fine. 

Of  Orchids,  there  was  a  magni  fie  lent  show,  de- 
cidedly the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  to 
collectors  of  rare  plants.  What  curious  and  geor- 
eeous  plants  these  are.  I  noted  oxtraordmary  spec- 
imens of  CcUtleyasj  Stankopeas,  Oneidiumsy  Den- 
drobiutnsj  Saccolobhimsy  and  Nepenthes  ;  the  last 
named  is  the  curious  pitcher  plant.  There  were 
many  species  shown,  and  among  them  a  beautiful 
blood-red  one,  (Sanguinea.)  lu  this  department  our 
Sarracenioy  or  side  saddle,  figured. 

Of  Geraniums  there  was  a  fair  display,  by  Gaixbs, 
of  fiattersea  ;  Hkndbrson,  of  St.  John's  wood ;  and 
some  others.  I  noted  as  the  most  striking  varieties, 
JS'epaiUese  Prince,  Forget  me  not^  ConspicuOj  Paint- 
ed hady.  Star,  and  Rosamond,  considerable  attention 
seems  to  be  directed,  to  the  fancy  sorts,  and  one  or 
two  good  collections  were  presented.  Anettcj  Alhoni, 
Prima  Donna,  Mrs,  Loudon,  ({ueen  Victoria^  and 
Prineesse  Marie  Gallitzin,  are  half  a  dozen  that 
struck  me  as  the  best.  The  cape  species  of  geran- 
ium are  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  several 
very  brilliant  ones  were  showa.  They  are  showy 
and  distinct. 

Roses  were  scarce.  The  season  for  out  door  or 
open  ground  exhibitions  of  them  is  at  hand,  and  that 
probably  prevented  their  exhibition  in  pots  at  this 
time.  Lanb  &c  Sons,  well  known  growers,  had  the 
principal  collection.  I  noticed  some  superb  speci- 
mens of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  the  flowers  of 
monstrous  size,  the  plants  were  large  and  very  vigor- 
OBs.  Really,  after  all,  it  is  hard  to  equal  this  famous 
rose.  Two  poor  specimens  of  Oeani  des  BatcuUes 
were  shown  ;  but  poor  as  they  were,  they  attracted 
attention  by  their  peculiar  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
color.  Madam  Plantier  was  shown  fine,  and  a 
charming  white  rose  it  is.  So  is  Miss  Glege,  apd 
Amie  Fibtrf,  among  noisettes.  Clara  JVendd  and 
J^e  plus  ultra  were  among  them  too,  and  are  both 
first  rate  yellows.  Among  teas,  Deponiensis,  Paul- 
ine Plantier,  and  Viscomte  des  Cazes,  all  yellow, 
were  shown,  and  they  are  all  good.  In  form  the  first 
is  the  best,  and  the  last  the  deepest  colored,  like 
Chromatella  ;  and  by  the  way,  this  was  not  shown. 
A  few  poor  specimens  of  common  sorts  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  and  Hybrid  Bourbons,  and  Chinas,  were 
shown,  but  unworthy  of  notice. 

Verbenas,  none  worth  naming.     Petunia^  a  few 


very  large,  but  of  dull,  poor  colors-^ur  seedlings  at 
home  much  better. 

Calceolaria^  (seedlings,)  a  superb  show.  The 
florists  here  are  all  raising  finely  spotted  sorts.  Tho 
flowers  are  very  large  ;  the  ground  color,  from  a  pale 
straw  to  deep  yellow,  with  spots  of  all  shades  of  red, 
brown,  and  purple.  Large  plants  like  these,  with  20 
or  30  flower  stems,  each  bearing  many  flowers,  and 
all  tied  up  and  spread  out  in  great  regularity,  are 
very  pretty  indeed,  and  made  a  bright  spot  on  the 
stage. 

Pansier  and  Daisies  I  e-xpected  to  see  wonderfully 
fine,  but  found  them  decidedly  poor.  So  of  pinks. 
In  fact,  nothing  among  them  all  was  worth  naming  ; 
but  Ranunculus  were  fijie.  Among  miscollaneous 
articles,  I  must  mention  Pimelias.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  of  enormous  size,  and  perfect  masses 
of  bloom.  P.  Spectabili*,  a  white  one,  did  not  show 
a  leaf,  its  form  was  a  globe,  and  it  looked  like  a  great 
ball  of  snow.  Of  Aphlexis,  or  Helychrysus,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  beautiful  soecimens,  the 
most  showy  plants  exhibited.  The  nowers  are  o# 
various  sha!des  of  purple,  and  resemble  the  mesem- 
bryanthemums.  Of  Gardenia  Fortuni  there  were 
several  noble  plants,  the  leaves  very  large  and  glossy, 
and  the  flowers  as  large  as  Camellia,  and  not  unlike 
a  double  white.  Hoya  alba,  or  white  wax  plant,  is 
a  beautiful  thin^.  A  great  pillar  of  Stq>hanotus  Jlo- 
rabandus  was-shown,  very  attractive.  Besides  these, 
I  might  mention  the  Ixora  Coecinea,  with  its  im- 
mense clusters  of  orange  and  scarlet  flowers  ;  Clero- 
dendron  FaUox,  and  o£er  species,  with  great  leaves 
and  scarlet  flowers  ;  Sasiicia  Carnosa  Lechenaultias, 
and  many  other  things,  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
perfection  of  the  specimens  and  the  showy  character 
of  the  plants  themselves. 

Lengthy  as  is  this  notice,  I  cannot  close  it  without 
mentioning  the  grand  display  of  <<  American  plants,*' 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  by  Mr.  Watbrer,  of 
Surry.  This  occupied  a  separate  corner  of  the  gar- 
den. The  specimens  were  planted  out  in  regular 
flower  ffarden  style,  arranged  both  in  regard  to  size 
and  color  of  blossom,  with  tho  best  taste.  They 
covered  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  acre,  and  surpass- 
ed in  brilliancy  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  be- 
fore. There  were  among  the  collection  some  large 
Rhododendrons,  worth  $120  each.  Among  the  Rho- 
dodendrons, I  noted  as  particularly  striking,  atrosan- 
guinea,  deep  blood  red  ;  Candldum,  pale  blush  ; 
Oenatum,  deep  rose ;  Codestinum,  pale  lilac.  The 
Azaleas  were  tastefully  mingled  with  the  Rhododen- 
drons, and  by  the  brilliant  yellow,  orange,  and  scar- 
let, produced  a  fine  efiect.  I  find  I  must  defer  fur- 
ther notices  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  notes  made  of 
interesting  objects  in  the  Society's  garden,  till 
another  time.  P.  B. 
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THfi  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

London,  June  9,  1851. 
Dbar  Sol  : — Were  it  not  that  I  shall  have  no  other 
opportunity  to  write  before  the  sailing  of  the  steamer 
on  Wednesday  next,  I  would  not  yet  attempt  to  say 
anything  in  regard  to  the  exhibition,  for  J  have  only 
spent  one  day  in  it,  and  I  found  that  not  enough  to 
study  the  geography  of  the  building  and  its  arrange- 
ment. To  go  into  an  examination  of  its  contents, 
and  a  comparison  of  them,  will  involve  no  little  time 
and  labor.  I  can  say  this  much  now,  that,  extrava- 
gant as  my  ideas  were  respecting  the  vastness  of  this 
structure,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  its  c 
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tentft,  I  find  when  I  approach  it,  enter  it,  and  move 
about  it,  that  all  my  conceptions  were  too  small. 
Only  think  of  a  building  1850  foet  in  length  and  450 
in  width,  composed  of  light  and  airy  looking  iron 
pobtd  and  rafters,  and  covered  with  glass,  admitting 
and  often  containing  40,000  persons,  and  ailbrding 
a  front  view  along  the  dififerent  avenues  of  ten  miles 
lon^,  for  the  display  of  goods.  It  is  estimated  that 
15,000  persons  exhibit  goods,  and  that  one  half  of 
these  axe  British.  41,000  thousand  persons  had  en- 
tered to-day  at  1  o'clock.  There  are  four  places  of 
entrance,  and  at  each  of  these  a  policeman  is  stationed 
ti)  count  the  visitors  as  they  enter.  Along  the  sides 
at  various  points  are  places  of  exit,  intended  to  re- 
lieTO  the  main  entrances  and  8a ve  people  the  trouble 
of  long  journeys.  The  ground  plan  of  the  building 
is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  1 850  by  450  feet.  Through 
the  center  of  thi^;,  crosswise,  is  a  broad  avenue,  called 
the  transeplj  120  feet  wide  ;  and  through  the  center 
lengthwise,  rims  another  avenue,  Uie  nave,  about  80 
feit  wide.  These  are  the  two  great  avcLues  of  the 
building.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  secondary 
avenues,  two  on  each  side.  The  spaces  allotted  to 
each  nation  generally  run  from  the  nave  to  the  side, 
and  in  many  cases  across  the  whole  building,  and  in 
front  Uie  name  ot  the  nation  is  suspended  in  white 
letters  on  red  cloth.  The  galleries  are  arranged  in 
the  same  manner,  so  that  as  you  pass  along  these 
two  great  avenues,  you  can  visit  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  tliat  can  be  said  to  be  civilized. 
For  instance,  in  the  transept,  or  main  cross  avenue, 
in  the  south  end  of  which  is  the  main  avenue,  we  see 
on  the  riffht,  Tunis,  China,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Tur- 
key ;  ana  on  the  left,  Indio^  Malta,  Ceylon,  &&c. 
Enter  the  nave,  or  main  avenue  running  lengthwise, 
and  you  find  the  whole  west  end  occupied  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  on  the  east,  Greece, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Austria, 
the  Zollverein  or  Germtin  States  that  united  in  a 
common  system  of  duties,  Russia,  and  at  the  extrem- 
ity, the  United  States. 

Now  I  mUdt  describe  the  transept  to  you,  for  I 
think,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
whole  arrangement.  I  remarked  before  that  this 
crosses  the  building,  and  it  is  the  part  covered  by 
that  semicircular  roof  which  you  see  in  the  picture, 
standing  up  so  conspicuously  above  all  the  rest.  — 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  south  end  of  this,  and 
as  you  enter,  you  pass  on  each  side  a  group  of  small 
buildings  or  apartments,  wliich  are  used  by  the  exec- 
utive officers.  Here  stand  two  of  the  noble  old  elms 
of  the  park.  You  pass  in  the  door,  and  there  you 
involuntarily  stop,  and  gaze  down  that  great  avenue, 
filled  with  statuary,  oiagnificeut  fountains  of  various 
designs  with  powerful  streams  of  water  gushing  from 
them.  Here  and  there  are  some  rare  and  beautiful 
palms  and  other  trees,  vases,  &lc.,  and  at  the  extrem- 
ity, two  more  of  those  noble  elms.  The  roof,  too, 
is  so  lofty,  that  one  considers  himself  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  like  some  magnificent  garden. 
On  either  side  are  the  brilliant  exhibitions  of  eastern 
nations.  But  I  ought  to  give  you  in  detail  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  transept. 

The  first  thing  you  meet  when  you  enter,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  iv  park  gate  of  bronzed  and  gilded  iron. 
It  is  appropriately  placed  her<»  for  exhibition  ;  made 
in  London  by  Coltam  U  Hallbit.  Behind  this  stand 
in  two  tine  cast  iron  vases,  two  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine.  Then  in  the  center 
stands  a  group  of  rare  trees  and  plants,  comprising 


fine  specimens  of  the  Japan  Cedar,  New  Zealand 
Spruce,  and  two  Sweet  Bays  in  pyramidal  form — ad- 
mirable things.  These  are  mixed  with  baskets  and 
vases  of  smaller,  fiowering  plant?,  and  make  a  charm- 
ing group.  Then  comes  a  bronze  statue  of  her 
majesty  on  horseback,  as  large  as  life ;  behind  that  a 
letter  post,  in  form  of  a  bronzed  cylinder,  for  the  use 
of  the  building,  exhibitors,  fee.  Then  we  come  to 
an  object  that  occupies  the  very  center  of  the  build- 
ing— a  crystal  fountain  (glass)  27.  feet  high,  with  a 
broad  sheet  of  water  pouring  from  its  top,  and  a 
broad,  bubbling  fountain  at  its  base.  This  is  really 
a  beautiful  thing,  and  is  the  first  that  catches  the  eyo 
upon  entering  the  building  ;  but  the  glass  is  dull 
compared  to  the  brilliancy  of  cut  glass  fabrics. — 
Standing  at  this  fountain,  you  have  a  dazzling  view 
of  the  two  great  avenues,  north  and  south,  east  and 
v/est ;  and  as  you  stand,  with  the  gushing  of  the 
fountains,  the  tones  of  the  great  organ,  and  the  hum 
and  nois^  of  50,000  people  falling  on  your  ear,  you 
will  for  a  moment  imagine  yourself  in  dream  land. 
Presently,  however,  you  will  hear  the  grufi*  voice  of 
a  policeman  saying,  *'  Pass  on,  gentlemen  ;  pass  on  ;" 
for  people  are  very  apt  to  tarry  too  long  at  certain 
points.  I  saw  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  the  tran- 
sept. Amonff  the  statuary  was  "The  Dying  Ship- 
wrecked Boy.  He  is  represented  as  expiring  with 
the  prayer  on  his  lips,  "  Almighty  Father,  protect  my 
poor  widowed  mother.''  This  is  a  touching  piece, 
and  so  awakens  the  sympathies,  that  people  linger 
around  it  until  they  are  forced  away.  North  of  the 
glass  fountain  we  proceed,  and  meet  a  model  of  a 
ship  of  war  of  116  guns.  Then  a  hydraulic  ram, 
working  away  steadily.  Then  we  come  to  a  large 
metal  fountain,  manufactured  by  Frebman,  Ror,  && 
Hgmson,  70  Strand ;  it  is  throwing  a  great  jet  of 
water,  and  is  surrounded  with  many  rare  and  fine 
palm  trees,  &&c.  Close  to  it  sits  an  old  lady  in  a 
pretty  little  Chinese-looking  tent,  making  and  selling 
boquets.  Here  stand  the  two  famous  imprisoned 
elms,  doing  well  in  their  confinement.  Then  a 
model  of  a  conservatory,  by  Wbbks  k,  Co.,  of  Chel- 
sea. Next,  a  case  of  tropical  birds  and  plants,  illus- 
trating a  tropical  scene*  Again  we  come  to  a  foun- 
tain of  cast  iron,  bronzed,  and  surrounded  by  pretty 
groups  of  trees  and  plants,  and  just  behind  it  a  stand 
of  plants  by  David  Fbrouson,  who  says  in  a  card, 
"  stands  alone  in  Europe  offering  first  rate  geraniums, 
heliotropes,  and  other  bedding  plants,  at  a  penny 
apiece."  Here  the  remainder  of  the  avenue  seems 
to  be  cut  ofif  by  another  sample  of  bronzed  iron  park 
gates,  made  in  Liverpool.  North  of  these  gates  the 
space  is  mostly  devoted  to  the  refreshment  court  and 
small  exhibitions  of  plants.  Lanb  &l  Sons  have  here 
a  fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas ;  and 
Paul,  of  Chestnent,  a  nice  collection  of  rare  ever- 
greens, comprising  a  fine  specimen  of  the  elegant 
funeral  cypress. 

The  refreshment  busiiiiess  is  well  managed.  It 
was  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  5,000  and  some  odd 
pounds,  or  upwards  of  ^26,000.  He  will  clear  a  for- 
tune, too,  at  that.  No  spirituous  liquors  are  permit- 
ted, but  to-day  I  saw  the  pocket  powder- horn  pulled 
out  not  un frequently. 

In  mentioning  the  articles  that  fill  up  the  grand 
aisle,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  thirty  or  forty  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  plastic  work  that  are  arranged  along 
each  side.  I  can  not  go  into  detail — some  are  very 
beautiful  in  design  and  execution,  and  others  inferior 
in  both«    They  are  mostly  by  British  artists,  and  are 
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not  to  be  eempared  with  the  continental  productions. 
As  I  said  before,  I  spent  my  day  in  studying  the 
outlines  of  theexhibition,  and  therefore  can  not  enter 
into  detailed  account  of  the  merits  of  anything.  I 
devoted  a  couple  of  hours  to  our  own  show.  It  is 
loolted  upon  with  less  interest  generally,  than  most 
others,  for  several  reasons.  One  is,  it  occupies  the 
remotest  end  of  the  building  from  the  main  entrance, 
and  before  reaching  it  you  have  passed  through  the 
most  brilliant  continental  departments.  When  our 
articles  are  reached,  one  feels  wearied.  Then,  they 
are  plain,  unattractive  to  the  merely  curious,  and 
people  say,  '<  Pshaw  !  let  us  go.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  look  at'*  Those,  however,  who  go  below  the 
surface,  find  much  to  admire  and  examine,  and  reflect 
upon.  Our  India  rubber  manufactures,  life  boats, 
carpets,  maps,  "whips,  carriage  springs,  clothing, 
buckets,  bottles,  &lc.,  are  all  interesting  and  credita- 
ble. Our  daguerreotypes  have  no  rivals.  We  have 
some  elegant  carriages,  edge  tools,  agricultural  im- 
plements, shoes  and  other  clothing,  dentistry,  kc., 
that  all  give  evidence  of  skill. 

1  see  our  Genesee  and  Harmon's  flour  and  Oswego 
com  stareh  and  Meeker's  farina  here,  and  a  collection 
of  very  important  minerals,  plumbago,  magnesia,  Uc. 
Pierson's  great  piano  attracts  great  attention  among 
musical  connoiseurs,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
instrument.  Some  new  bedsteads,  the  different  parts 
of  which  are  united  without  screw  or  bolt — an  in- 
genious and  attractive  affair. 

One  cannot  help  pausing  occasionally,  jis  he  pass- 
es around,  to  reflect  upon  the  vast  influence  this 
wonderful  afl[hir  is  destined  to  exert  upon  human 
pursuits.  Here  are  nations  brought  together,  to 
compare  products  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
where  men  are  in  a  civilized  state.  Each  finds  that 
the  other  is  far  in  advance  of  them  in  some  particu- 
lar respect.  England,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  ma- 
chinery— that  on  which  the  subsistence  and  employ- 
ments of  her  people  depend — is  in  advance  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  sculpture,  statuary,  painting, 
glass  staining,  and  all  the  fine  departments  of  design 
and  execution,  she  is  greatly  behind  her  neighbors 
on  the  continent.  Going  through  the  exhibition,  we 
see  and  feel  this  at  every  step,  and  the  conclusion 
one  comes  to  is,  that  this  show  is  destined  to  be  a 
great  era  in  human  handiwork. 

I  hear  traders  on  all  sides  complain  of  dull  trade, 
and  attribute  it  to  th^  exhibition.  Why,  I  cannot 
say.  The  Londoners  are  disappointed.  Thousands 
fled  from  their  houses  to  the  country,  so  that  they 
might  rent  them,  but  they  remain  tenantless.  All 
sorts  of  shows  and  contrivances  assembled  here  to 
catch  the  floating  shillings,  but,  as  a  dailv  paper  has 
said,  the  great  exhibition  has  swallowed  them  all. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  deal  of  money  spent  here, 
and  nothing  but  downright  greediness  can  induce  a 
grumble. 

I  will  write  again  by  next  steamer.  P.  B. 

LasDov,  June  13th,  1851. 
Dear  Sia. — The  steamer  sails  to-morrow,  and  I  may 
as  well  give  you  a  few  items  concerning  the  "  Great 
Exhibition,"  as  it  is  now  aptly  and  universally  styled. 
it  is  now  38  days  open,  and  strange  to  say,  the  inter- 
est is  no  less  general  or  intense  than  il  was  in  the 
beginning.  Steadily,  rain  or  shine,  40  to  60,000 
people  enter  each  day,  and  nearly  all  of  them  spend 
their  day  there.    It  is  not  a  place  to  enter  and  stroll 


about  until  you  are  weary  and  then  leave.  Thou- 
sands of  people  bring  their  refreshments  from  home, 
and  along  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  and  indeed  at 
all  subsequent  hours  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
groups  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  or  twenty,  as  well 
as  solitary  individuals,  afe  to  be  found  plundering  their 
well  stored  baskets  and  bottles ;  whilst  others  are 
clustering  about  the  eating  places  '<by  authority." 
When  you  have  spent  one  day,  you  feel  that  you 
must  spend  another,  and  that  shows  another  still  to 
be  indispensible ;  and  so  on  till  a  week  of  days  are 
spent  in  it,  and  after  all  but  a  small  portion  examin- 
ed. The  field  to  be  gone  over  by  one  who  wishes  to 
come  away  well  informed,  is  immense. 

I  have  so  far,  with  trifling  exceptions,  confined  my 
attention  to  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery. 
The  display  of  English  articles  of  this  sort  cover  sev- 
eral acres  in  extent,  and  is  no  doubt  without  a  single 
exception  the  largest  and  best  that  has  ever  been 
brought  together  in  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  an 
article  of  any  conceivable  use  to  the  agriculturist, 
that  is  not  presented  in  some  form  or  other,  or  in  a 
multitude  of  forms,  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  cannot 
come  away  with  a  satisfactory  notion  of  the  merits 
short  of  a  week's  examination. 

Draining  and  drain-tile  making  machinery  occupy 
a  very  prominent  position,  and  there  is  actually  an 
invention  of  this  kind  oflered  by  which  drains  are 
made,  and  the  the  tiles  placed  by  one  operation,  and 
that  without  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground. — 
Horse  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a  capstan  or 
windlass.  In  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  rollers, 
clod  crushers,  &lc.,  &Lc.,.thei^e  is  an  endless  variety, 
and  all  made  of  iron,  r  nd  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner. There  are  als-  a  great  variety  of  portable 
steam  engines,  prese  ted  for  farm  purposes,  and  I  am 
informed  they  are  coming  into  very  general  use  on 
extensive  farms,  for  various  purposes,  cutting  hay, 
chafl^  roots,  S&c,  churning,  pumping,  steaming  fbod 
for  animals,  &;c.  I  have  seen  none  that  cost  less 
than  tt^OO,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  small  farm  en- 
gines may  be  produced  for  much  less.  English  im- 
plements and  machinery  are  all  ponderous,  elaborate, 
and  costly,  and  one  great  reason  why  our  plows,  and 
in  fact  all  our  implements  are  laughed  at  by  the  far- 
mers and  ridiculed  every  day  by  the  press,  is  that 
they  are  light,  simple  and  cheap.  They  call  them 
the  make  shifts  of  a  new  countrv.  An  English  iron 
plow  of  the  best  kind  is  a  beautiful  implement,  and  in 
clear  smooth  ground,  it  will  no  doubt  make  finer 
work.  Its  greater  length  is  one  reason,  this  in- 
creases its  stability,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  less 
than  15  feet  in  length,  and  some  more.  One  of  them 
will  weigh  more  wan  3  or  4  American  plows,  and 
cost  at  least  3  times  as  much.  1  have  observed  horse 
hoes  (cultivators)  that  weigh  1000  lbs.,  and  very 
small  looking  ones  8  to  900  lbs.  I  have  seen  some 
elegant  models  of  carts,  and  have  made  note  of  their 
good  points  that  I  may  carry  them  into  practice  at 
home,  but  the  greater  number  of  their  carts  are 
frightfully  clumsy.  There  are  many  presented  here 
as  models  that  would  weigh  as  much  as  our  cart,  load 
and  all.  And  there  are  cart  wheels  shown  here  that 
cost  $50  a  pair,  and  are  so  heavy  that  machinery 
would  be  necessary  to  handle  or  use  them.  Through- 
out, this  heaviness  is  obvious.  Yesterday  there  were 
some  SOO  farm  laborers  in  the  exhibition  from  a  cer- 
tain district  In  the  country,  and  their  shoes  which  they 
wore  had  great  wrought  iron  nails  enough  in  each 
pair  to  shoe  my  pony.     Their  frocks  or  overalls  are 
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stitched  and  counterstitched,  until  more  thread  and 
labor  are  expended  upon  them  than  would  buy  a 
mufch  more  becoming  garment.  It  ia  so  in  all  things 
—  there  is  scarcely  an  effort  made  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  implements  of  labor.  They  are  improved, 
but  at  the  same  time  rendered  costly,  compli- 
cated and  almost  unmanageable.  Practical  men 
begin  to  feel  this  and  to  speak  it  out,  but  the  great 
fancy  farmers  of  England  glory,  of  course,  in  these 
p*)nderou8,  glittering,  "scientific"  things.  The  dis- 
tricts around  London,  beyond  the  gardens,  are  noted 
for  poor  farming.  I  saw  there  four  horses  attached 
to  a  plow,  placed  one  before  the  other,  with  a  man 
to  drive  and  one  to  hold  the  plow,  and  the  whole  cav- 
alcade manaorod  to  turn  an  eight  inch  furrow  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour ;  but  such  a  sight  as  this 
would  not  be  seen  in  Northumberland  or  Durham ; 
there  one  can  see  the  best  farming  in  the  world. 

I  have  made  minute  and  careful  notes,  which  I 
shall  bring  forward  hereafter.  There  are  about  Eng- 
lish implements  many  points  that  we  can  adopt  with 
advantage,  and  mod.ify  to  puit  our  purposes.  Our 
implement  makers  might  have  learned  much  here. 
I  hove  had  frequent  occasions  to  regret  that  our  im- 
plenicnttj  anJ  many  of  our  other  articles  were  not 
properly  shown  and  explained  to  visitors.  In  every 
department  of  almost  every  other  nation  yoil  cannot 
look  at  an  article  without  having  an  attendant  step 
forward  and  politely  offer  you  all  necessary  informa- 
tion If  each  collection  of  implements  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  competent  person  to  explain  and 
show  their  merits  and  to  defend  them  from  the  at- 
tacks and  misrepresentations  of  the  English  paper.j, 
they  would  have  stood  now  in  a  different  position. 

The  ridiculous  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  speaking  of  a  probable  insurrection 
in  London  during  the  exhibition,  is,  it  is  believed  here, 
the  great  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  newspapers, 
and  especially  of  the  Times,  to  the  American  depart- 
ment. Not  a  single  syllable  has  been  said  dispar- 
agingly of  any  other  nation's  articles  or  arrangements. 

I  must  close  this  without  referring  to  many  mat- 
ters that  I  intended  to  speak  of.  P.  B. 
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LoHDov,  June  19,  1851. 
In  regard  to  prodncts  of  the  soil  and  implements 
for  culture,  the  objects  that  are  moat  interesting  to 
me,  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  the  great  show.  I 
apprehended  that  these  departments  would  be  over- 
looked amidst  the  more  attractive  arts,  but  it  is  not 
so.  The  display  of  these  articles  is  grand.  In  im- 
plements and  machinery  applied  to  agriculture,  there 
never  was  before  so  complete  and  comprehensive  a 
display ;  and  fr»m  nearly  every  nation,  there  are 
samples  of  field  products.  I  regret  to  see  such  a 
scanty  show  in  this  way  from  our  own  country,  so 
surpassingly  rich.  Our  seedsmen,  gardeners,  and 
nurserymen,  our  extensive  grain  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  our  timber  dealers,  and  every 
class  connected  with  the  natural  or  cultivated  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  should  all  have  been  called  upon 
to  contribute,  and  some  assistance  should  have  been 
given  in  necessary  cases.  We  might  in  this  way, 
if  in  no  ether,  have  made  a  display  that  would  have 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Canada  has  in  this  way  done  herself  great  coedit 
and  attracted  much  attention  and  admiration. 

Opposite  her  compartment  we  see  in  the  nave  or 
broad  aislei  among  the  statuary  and  other  grand  and 


notable  objects,  a  huge  trophy  of  woodsj  the  natural 
prodncts  of  the  Canadian  forests,  all  dressed  on  one 
side,  showing  the  finish  each  is  susceptible  of.  The 
beautiful  black  walnut,  curled  maple,  birch,  Slc,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Ship  timbers  were  also  inclu- 
ded. When  we  enter  the  compartment^  we  are  struck 
with  long  ranges  of  barrels  of  wheats  flour,  beans,  peas, 
Timothy  seec^  buckwheat  flour,  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  garden  seeds,  all  fine  samples,  hemp  and 
hemp  seed,  flax  seed,  clover  seed,  maple  sugar  and 
double  refined  sugar,  hops,  starch,  biscuit  and  crack- 
ers, leather  of  dinerent  sorts,  furs  and  skiqs  dressed  ; 
of  the  last  there  were  three  finely  arranged,  efifective 
groups,  that  threw  a  sort  of  character  over  the  col- 
lection. Then  there  was  honey,  pork,  beef,  lard, 
tobacco  and  snuff;  a  barrel  of  verv  nice  vinegar 
from  beech  wood,  by  Messrs.  Gillbspib  tsL  Co.,  of 
Montreal ;  beef  tongue,  smoked  liams,  and  Bologna 
sausages,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  articles  per- 
taining to  f(x>d. 

In  manufactured  articles,  they  made  a  good  dis- 
play. I  noted  good  plows,  some  elegant  sleighs,  and 
robes  of  fox,  bear,  and  wolf  skins,  harness,  cordage, 
hay  and  manure  forks,  scythe  snaths,  a  case  of  g^>d 
table  and  pocket  cutlery,  black  walnut  and  other  fur- 
niture, a  beautiful  set  of  blackwalnut  chairs,  *'  to  be 
presented  to  the  Queen,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Montreal,''  woolen  cloths,  samples  of  Glaussen's  pa- 
tent flax  cotton,  fine  chopping  axes  from  Dundas  and 
Toronto,  jewelry  and  dentistry,  fire  engines,  Sec. 
Then  they  had  a  fine  show  of  their  mineral  wealth  ; 
large  pieces  of  copper  ore  from  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior  ;  silver,  gold  and  iron  ore  ;  blacklead,  gra- 
nite, marble  and  slate>  gypsum,  shell  n>arl  and  sand- 
stone, millstone  rock,  soapstone,  sand  for  glass  mak- 
ing, jasper  and  agate  from  Lake  Superior,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  things. 

Gro.  H.  Chbnry,  of  Toronto,  sent  a  good  sample 
of  a  cooking  stove  with  copper  furniture  ;  also  a  par- 
lor stove,  and  a  case  of  types.  I  have  enumeratea 
these  articles,  as  well  to  sliow  what  Canada  is  pro*' 
ducinfir,  as  to  show  how  varied  her  exliibition  here ; 
and  I  have  not  mentioned  half  the  articles.  All 
were  well  arranged,  tooy  and  made  a  good  impression. 

Had  we  been  so  industrious  or  ambitious,  what  a 
show  we  could  have  made.  T  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  and 
greatness  there  exists  in  the  Canadian  soil.  These 
evidences  come  home  at  once  to  the  mind,  and  many 
and  many  an  Englishman  and  Frenchman  and  Ger^ 
man  and  Russian  has  left  the  Canadian  department 
with  enlarged  ideas  of  both  her  natural  resources 
and  advancement  ii  the  arts. 

I  hsve  really  felt  proud  of  our  neighbors,  for  we 
are  so  united  by  proximity  and  business  interests, 
that  I  consider  thom  as  almost  ''of  us,"  and  I  find 
many  good  loyal  subjects  of  her  Majebty  who  believe 
they  will  be,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  day. 

It  is  DOW  approaching  two  months  since  the  won- 
derful show  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  during  all 
that  time  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  has  flowed  into 
it,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  and  60,000  a  day.  At  this 
moment  the  interest,  instead  of  cooling  down,  is  ac- 
tually becoming  more  intense,  even  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  number  of  visitors  increase 
daily,  unt'd  they  now  reach  about  70,000.  Only 
think  of  thau  And  then  think  of  this  huge  glass 
building,  containing  samples  of  all  departments  of 
British  industry,  and  that  of  forty  other  nations  be- 
sides—  indeed,  nearly  the  whole  civilized  or  sem;* 
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civilized  world.  Here  in  this  building  are  people  of 
all  nations,  conversing  in  all  tongues  and  languages, 
at  the  same  time.  From  pole  to  pole,  the  world, 
both  in  its  industry  and  its  inhabitants,  is  represent- 
ed, and  a  collection  of  men  and  things  brought  to- 
gether, such  as  no  man  living  ever  saw  before.  The 
great  questions  of  the  day  here  are,  What  are  to  be 
its  results  !  Will  it  benefit  trade  or  injure  it  ?  &u:., 
&£c.  On  these  heads  long  newspaper  articles  are 
written,  lectures  delivered,  and  sermons  preached, 
and  books  written.  To  me,  one  result  seems  inev- 
itable :  it  will  give  to  the  different  nations  of  the 
world  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  one  another, 
not  only  in  regard  to  their  industrial,  but  social  re- 
lations. My  own  case  is  an  example  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  refer  to«  Here  I  have  been  able  to  exam- 
ine the  fruits  and  other  vegetable  productions,  min- 
erals, mnd  manufactures  of  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Portugal,  China,  Egypt,  Australia,  Algiers, 
&c.,  countrifQ^  in  which  I  have  never  traveled  and 
probably  never  shall ;  and  although  I  may  have  read 
of  the  condition  of  these  pursuits  and  products,  yet 
what  is  such  information,  compared  to  an  actual  in- 
spection of  the  articles  themselves.  The  millions 
who  have  visited  this  palace  of  industry  have  all 
learned  something,  and  the  world  has  received  an 
impetus  in  its  onward  progress  in  the  arts.  Eng- 
lishmen are  proud  of  it,  and  justly  too.  The  idea  of 
such  an  aiiair  is  grand,  but  to  carry  it  out  so  per- 
fectly and  successfully  in  all  its  detail,  is  grander 
still ;  and  I  can  really  forgive  the  daily  glorification 
of  the  English  journals  over  it.  An  impression  ob- 
tained all  over  England  that  the  United  States  was 
anfriendly  to  the  exhibition,  and  that  the  Yankees 
hoped  and  pray^  for  its  failure.  Not  a  day  have  I 
been  in  the  building  witi^out  hearing,  often  and  oflten, 
the  expression,  "  I  wonder  if  the  Yankess  still  pre- 
dict a  failure."  This  impression  created  a  deep 
prejudice  against  our  articles,  and  the  '^  Times"  has 
scarcely  failed  a  day  since  I  have  been  here,  to  sneer 
ct  and  ridicule  ''our  cousins  from  the  United  States." 
It  w HI  do  us  no  harm  in  the  end — we  can  sfEbrd  to 
lose  a  little  of  our  self-conceit ;  but  ridicule  is  al- 
ways unpleasant. 

The  business  people  of  London  have  experienced 
some  disappointment  over  it.  They  expected  to 
empty  their  stores  every  week  or  two,  but  ^  business 
never  was  more  dull/'  Theatres,  and  thousands  of 
places  of  amusement,  all  of  which  anticipated  fortune- 
making  times,  are  mourning  over  an  unexpected 
**  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes."  The  exhibi- 
tion itself  swallows  all.  The  working  people  have 
for  months  back  been  hoarding  up  their  means,  and 
have  not  made  their  ordinary  purchases,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  take  a  holidav  and  spend  a  few 
shillings  in  the  exhibition.  This  has  affected  trade 
very  much  in  the  aggregate,  no  doubt.  Visitors  to 
London  find  enough  to  engage  their  attention,  with- 
out paying.  The  public  buildings  are  all  accessible 
now.  The  castles  and  palaces  of  the  aristocracy  are 
all  thrown  open,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  every 
body.  Their  magnificent  parks  and  gardens,  their 
sreat  collections  of  paintings,  and  evervthing  that 
long  centuries,  unbounded  wealth,  and  cultivated 
taste  have  assembled  together.  These  throw  all 
potty  shows  into  the  shade.  The  parks  of  London 
alone  are  now-a-days  panoramas  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  only  real  luxury  I  have  enjoyed  here, 
has  been  an  occasional  stroll  in  Hyde  Park  ;  and 
here  I  must  say  a  word  about  this  park,  for  the  ben- 


efit of  those  who  have  never  seen  it.  Imagine  400 
acres  of  land  with  a  gracefully  undulating  surface, 
a  lawn  like  velvet,  studded  over  with  trees  of  all  ages 
and  sizes.  I  saw  several  six  feet  in  diameter  (elms,) 
and  many  are  only  a  few  years  planted.  Through 
it  runs  the  serpentine  river,  a  stream  about  as  wide 
as  the  (Genesee,  but  so  clear  and  quiet  does  it  gli4o 
around  its  graceful  serpentine  curves,  that  it  is  a 
perfect  mirror,  reflecting  the  park  on  its  bos'^m. 
The  grass  is  green  as  emerald  to  its  very  edge, 
weeping  birches  droop  their  slender  bounhs  over  it, 
and  at  one  place  it  is  spanned  by  a  beautiful  bridge. 
Here  are  also  drives,  broad  and  smof>th,  kept  with 
more  than  the  neatness  of  a  garden  walk,  and  wind- 
ing like  the  river  in  graceful  serpentine  curves. 
Here  daily  we  can  see  the  best  blcKxl  in  England, 
either  of  men  or  horses  ;  with  the  latter  I  am  espe- 
cially delighted.  In  this  park,  too,  are  groups  of 
cattle,  the  finest  Durhams  in  England,  and  many 
other  breeds.  In  one  place  are  barracks  for  the 
"  life  guards,"  and  in  another  a  pretty  cottage  for 
the  keeper.  In  every  part  of  it  people  are  strolling 
and  lounging  ;  and  really,  when  one  gets  in  a  quiet 
nook,  pretty  well  elevated,  and  takes  a  survey  of  the 
scene,  including  the  ''crystal  palace,"  its  glassy  roof 
and  thousand  flags,  it  impresses  them  at  once  with  a 
feeline  both  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

Hyde  Park  aud  the  other  parks  around  London  !«- 
what  a  blessing  they  are  to  the  people  of  this  huge, 
smoky,  foggy,  crowded  city.  Hero  they  can  go  out 
and  breathe  pure  air,  see  the  trees,  the  green  grass, 
herds  of  cattle,  and  in  fact,  the  country  in  miniature. 
This  cultivates  a  taste  and  cherishes  feelings  that 
can  not  fail  to  counteract  some  of  the  evil  effects  of 
great  cities. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  parks,  I  must  not  forget 
the  great  park  at  Greenwich.  Greenwich  is  a  large 
and  ancient  town,  five  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Thames.  The  Royal  Observatory  is  here,  where  it 
is  well  known  all  English  astronomical  observations 
are  made.  There  is  a  great  park  here,  several  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  and  though  not  so  beautiful  as 
Hyde  Park,  is  full  as  well  adapted  for  a  promenade 
and  pic-nic  resort.  A  portion  of  the  ground  around 
the  observatory  is  so  high  as  to  oommand  a  fine  view 
of  London  and  much  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  Thames,  with  its  active,  grimy,  floating  popula- 
tion, far  up  and  down.  In  a  clear  day  the  prospect 
is  fine,  and  all  around  the  highest  points  you  will 
find  infirm  old  sailors  (who  are  closing  up  their  lives 
here  in  one  of  the  finest  charitable  buildings  in  the 
world,)  with  smdll  telescopes  through  which  you  can 
look  at  distant  objects.  The  trees  in  this  park  are 
very  old  and  of  gigantic  proportions.  They  are 
planted  in  avenues  straight  from  one  point  to  another 
— cutting  the  park  into  triangles.  It  is  these  ave- 
nues that  make  it  so  pleasant  a  promenade.  I  was 
there  during  a  heavy  rain,  and  thousands  of  others, 
too,  and  we  all  found  a  complete  shelter  in  the  ave- 
nues, so  broad,  dense  and  interwoven  are  the  ma  ^^8 
of  foliage  of  these  venerable  elms,  lindens  and  chest- 
nuts. There  are  fine  herds  of  deer  in  the  park,  and 
an  extensive  rabbit  warren.  On  a  fine  Sunday  after- 
noon, or  during  a  Greenwich  Fair  day,  (held  last 
week,)  10,000  people  may  be  seen  in  this  park  at  once. 
Steamers  run  on  the  river,  carry  passengers  from  all 
the  bridges  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  there  is 
also  a  railroad  conveyance  every  few  minutes,for  about 
one  shilling  your  money.  I  think  the  influence  of 
these  public  parks  is  very  evident  in  the  tastes  of  the 
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people,  for  there  is  hardly  a  houie  in  LondoDy  (uoless 
in  the  lowest  sinks,  whose  occupant  never  saw  a 
green  tree,)  but  has  its  little  collection  of  window 
or  parlor  plants  ;  thousands  are  sold  daily,  and  I  am 
quite  surprised  to  see  men  and  women,  apparently 
very,  very  poor,  buy  half  a  dozen  pot  plants  and  carry 
them  off  to  their  humble  homes.  One  would  suppose 
that  food  and  clothing  would  be  more  necessary. 

A  great  want  of  the  poor  here,  is  cheap  newspapers; 
and  this  want  is  attended  with  the  most  demoralizing 
consequences.  Working  people  must  get  the  news  of 
the  day,  but  they  cannot  anbrd  to  pay  10  or  12  cts.  for 
a  newspaper.  The  city,  however,  like  all  other  cities, 
everywhere  abounds  with  taverns  and  dram  shops  ; 
these  take  the  papers  and  invite  the  working  people 
in  to  read.  On  all  sides  you  can  see  a  label  on  the 
window,  "A  coffee  and  smoking  room,  and  the  pa- 
pers taken."  This  is  a  tempting  notice,  and  in  £oes 
the  work-people  to  drink  the  **  pot  of  beer,"  smoKe  a 
pipe,  and  read  the  paper.  This  is  followed  up  until 
home  and  family  are  forgotten,  and  the  man  is  con- 
verted into  the  toper.  It  is  so  with  lens  of  thousands, 
and  if  the  British  government  would  only  make  a 
move  towards  providing  every  poor  man  with  a  daily 
penny  paper,  it  would  revolutionize  the  social  habits 
of  the  London  poor  and  respectable  working  classes. 

This  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Mathbw  and  his  <<  Lon- 
don labor  and  London  poor."  The  'K^oster  Mongers," 
or  street  dealers,  of  whom  he  fave  such  a  dismal 
description,  appear  to  have  a  sprinlcling  of  self-respeot, 
for  they  have  held  an  indignation  meeting  lately, 
and  denounced  his  statements  as  slanderous  and  false. 

The  London  markets  are  objects  of  great  interest 
to  strangers,  but  I  must  speak  of  them  at  another 
time,  as  they  and  other  matters  connected  with  them 
will  be  enough  for  a  long  letter.  I  have  met  more 
Americans  in  the  markets  of  an  early  morning  than 
in  any  other  place,  and  all  are  much  interested  in 
examining  the  quality  of  the  articles  and  the  mode 
of  doing  business. 

I  leave  town  to-morrow,  for  the  Continent.  The 
rose  season  is  now  in  perfection  in  France,  and  will 
not  open  here  yet  for  another  week  or  ten  days.  I 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  met  my  young  friend 
Mr.  PoMsaoT  Brbwstbr  ;  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  ten  days'  ramble  on  the  Rhine.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Batbbam,  of  Ohio,  and  B.  P.  Johitson,  Esq.,  of  Al- 
bany, are  the  only  other  acquaintances  I  have  seen. 

P.  B. 


and  evidently  endured  much  pain.  Ader  several 
hours  had  elapsed,  a  noble  lamb  belonging  to  one  of 
the  poisoned  sheep,  came  up  and  called  out  urgently 
for  his  supper.  The  sick  and  dying  mother  raised 
her  head,  and  turned  and  looked  piteously  at  her  off- 
spring, crying  with  hunger.  Nerved  with  a  spirit 
of  maternal  affection,  she  struggled  and  gained  an  ap-> 
right  position,  and  with  much  difficulty  maintained  it 
and  gave  nurse  to^  the  lamb.  This  done,  she  lay 
down  and  died  instantly,  and  I  presume  in  peace. 
Various  remedies  have  been  suggested.  A  writer 
in  the  Mass.  Ploughman  recommends  a  pint  of  ^ew 
England  rum,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  molasses,  and 
given  to  each  grown  sheep.  One-third  of  this  quantity 
to  a  sheep.  Salu  would  doubtless  be  beneficial,  aa  it  is 
useful  in  cases  of  poia^n  from  the  bites  of  snakes, 
stings  of  bees,  &K.  A  gilJ  of  sweet  oil,  or  castor  oil, 
or  lard,  or  fresh  butter  given  in  a  pint  of  new  milk,  it 
is  said,  will  sometimes  efi^t  a  cure.  Most  vegeta- 
ble poisons  however  are  acids,  and  require  alkalies  to 
neutralize  them.  Ammonia,  lye  of  wood-ashes,  and 
pot  and  pearl-ashes,  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

One  word  in  reference  to  the  management  of  stock 
bucks.  It  has  within  a  few  years  been  materially 
changed.  Formerly  the  buck  was  turned  in  with  a 
a  iiock  of  ewes,  and  ran  with  the  flock  through  the 
tupfng  season.  The  objections  to  this  course  are, 
that  it  proves  injurious  to  the  buck,  and  renders  the 
lambs  small  and  feeble.  Experience  has  shown  that 
when  the  buck  is  kept  up  and  tendedf  the  above  oh- 
jections  are  obviated.  It  has  been  said  that  one  ser- 
vice is  preferable  ;  but  the  best  flock-masters  in  this 
section,  now  agree  that  a  single  service  is  not  in  all 
cases  sure,  and  that  the  buck  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  each  ewe  at  least  twice  during  the  few  weeks 
of  tuping  season.  When  a]l  have  been  thus  served, 
let  the  bucks  and  ewes  together  for  a  few  days, 
which  will  generally  render  the  thing  sure,  and  give 
as  many  lambs  as  there  are  ewes  in  the  flock.  S. 
B.  Rockwell. — ComwcUl,  VLy  Jtdy^  1851. 
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PBAOK    LEAVES    y%,    SHBBP. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  peacD  leaves 
are  poisonous  and  often  prove  fatal  when  eaten  by 
animals.  A  few  days  since,  in  Western  New  York, 
I  witnessed  the  death  of  two  sheep,  ca  «»ed  by  eating 
too  freely  of  peach  leaves.  The  pe^  uh  is  a  native 
of  Sicily,  (I  believe,)  and  was  ori»;«nally  poisonous, 
but  by  cultivation  has  become  onf  of  the  most  deli- 
cious of  fruits.  The  leaves  how  ^ver  are  said  to  con- 
tain prusiiic  acid.  Sheep  sho'J.tl  never  be  allowed  to 
run  in  pt/^cH  orchards.  Several  cases  have  occured, 
in  whica  cattle  and  sheep  nave  been  poisoned,  by 
eating  the  leaves  of  the  tvild  cherry.  The  tame 
cherry  is  equally  polso'.n^us.  It  has  been  said  that 
cherry  leaves  are  free  .rom  poison  until  the  leaves 
have  wilted  ;  but  ctnos  have  been  known  in  which 
the  green  leaves  hbve  proved  poisonous  and  fatal  to 
animals.  In  the  cases  I  witnessed,  the  sheep  exhi- 
bited vertigo  aoQ  trembling,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
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A    OHAFTBR    ON    WOOL    aBOWINa. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — In  growing  wool^  we  certainly 
want  a  flock  that  will  give  the  most  valuable  fleece 
for  the  same  keep ;  and  for  our  Northern  States,  I 
have  found  none  equal  to  the  Merino,  as  they  are  a     rA 
very  hardy  animal.    They  will  do  the  best  on  scanty     sA 
feed  of  any  kind  of  sheep  that  I  have  ever  been  ac-     « 
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quainted  with  ;  and  their  wool  being  very  thick,  and 
filled  with  oil,  they  can  endure  the  storm ;  and  their 
lambs  are  the  strongest  and  most  easily  reared  of  any 
kind  that  I  have  proved  —  and  I  have  tried  about 
every  kind  that  has  ever  been  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  The  reason  why  so  many  think  them 
tender  animal,  is,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
(uil-bloods,  as  very  many  of  them  which  are  called 
pure  bred  Merino,  are  not  only  tinctured  with  native^ 
but  with  Saxony  blood,  and  our  country  is  filling  up 
with  mongrel  sheep  that  are  called  full  blood  Merino. 
The  State  of  Vernnont  has  learnt  that  many  in  this 
State  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  pure  bred  Meri- 
no, and  they  are  bringing  them  to  us  by  droves  ;  but 
the  most  of  them  are  grade  sheep^  and  are  bouo^ht  in 
Vermont  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  head,  and  sold 
here  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  head.  If 
those  who  buy  of  such  peddlers  .would  require  cer- 
tificate <,  stating  that  they  were  pure  bred  Merinos, 
and  the  particular  flocks  that  they  obtained  them  (rum, 
they  would  act  wisely ;  and  certainly  if  they  are  full 
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bloods,  they  will  be  willing  to  give  such  certiiicflCes. 
But  tiiose  who  bay  without  them,  wilinodoobt  find 
themseWefl  in  the  back'-groundy  by  and  by,  vhen 
they  want  to  sell  to  thoee  who  wish  to  improve  their 
flocks,  or  want  to  establish  a  flock  of  pure  bioodi,  as 
tboae  who  understand  what  they  are  about  will  re- 
quire certificates  of  the  pedigree,  that  will  salisfy 
them  that  they  are  the  stmoit  pure* 

1  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  took  place  when 
I  was  in  Vermont,  a  few  years  .since,  in  pursuit  of 
pure  bred  Merinos.  I  called  on  a  man  who  had  ad- 
vertised his  sheep  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  to  be  not 
only  full  blood  Merinoy  but  of  the  best  quality.  I 
expected  that  I  shonld  deal  with  him.  Some  of  his 
sh^p  looked  very  well,  but  he  could  not  give  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  had  a  full  blood  Merino  in 
his  flock,  or  that  he  had  ever  OMmed  one,  and  I  bought 
nene  of  him.  I  found  also  that  the  credit  of  his 
flock  was  low  in  the  vicinity  where  he  lived,  and  that 
be  was  trying  to  raise  it  by  buying  some  from  a  flock 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  full  blood.  It  was 
in  April,  1845,  he  offered  9^00  for  ten  ewes,  coining 
two  years  M  that  spring,  and  were  with  lamb.  The 
owner  refuted  to  let  htm  have  them  ;  when  a  stran- 
ger, I  presumei,  could  have  bought  them,  to  take  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country,  for  half  that  sum. 

Many  sheep  which  are  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths 
Merino^  will  have  all  the  external  appearance  of  full 
bloods,  eepccially  to  those  who  are  not  good  judges. 
1  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expence  to  get  up 
a  flock  of  pore  blood  Spanish  Merino^  and  I  feel 
confident  that  I  have  accomplished  my  design.  I 
have  about  two  hundred  and  forty,  besides  lambs.  My 
main  stock  buck,  that  I  have  been  improving  from 
for  three  years  past,  was  four  years  old  last  spring, 
and  sheared  thirteen  pounds,  well  washed  on  the 
back,  after  siring,  the  fall  and  winter  previous,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lambs.  He  had  grass  on  y  du- 
ring the  summer  and  fall,  till  near  the  time  th  ;t  he 
was  placed  with  the  ewes.  He  then  had  what  oats 
he  would  eat  till  January,  and  some  after  that,  till  the 
pasture  was  geod  to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  Hie 
fleece  came  to  ^.60,  as  I  sold  my  entire  clip  for  60 
ctB.  a  Dound,  cash.    Rbbd  BoRarrr. — BurdeUf  JV,  Y, 


POTATO   BOT— Dr.    LBB'8    THBOfiT. 
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I  BAVB  seen  no  thoery  of  this  dreadful  malady  that 
has  not  its  difficulties.  The  objections  of  <<S.  W.," 
to  Dr.  Lbb^s  theory,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, might  be  answered,  perhaps,  by  saying,  that  in 
all  the  examples  that  he  has  given,  the  soil  is  difler- 
ent  from  wh^t  it  is  said  to  be  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  viz.,  an  '<  alkaline,  volcanic  soil."  The 
climate  is  certainly  diflferent ;  and  this,  with  the 
probable  difference  in  the  soil,  might  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  rot  here,  and  its  absence  th^re.-^ 
But  adiiBcultv  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  query, 
*<Why  should  the  potato  be  the  only  vegetable  pro- 
duct that  deteriorates,  since  nearW  all  our  grains, 
and  most  of  our  garden  and  field  vegetaoiesare  of  for- 
eign origin."  rerfaaps  this  query  may  be  answered, 
by  saying,  that  all  these  are  raised  from  the  $€edj 
while  the  potato  is  raised  from  the  tuber.  The  ans- 
wer would  be  satisfactory,  if  potato  s.ed  weuld 
always  produce  sound  tubers*  Dr.  L.'8  theory,  how- 
ever, explains  this  also. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  this  theory  can  be 
satisfactorily  tested;  viz.,  by  ascertaining  whether 
the  disease  prevails  in  those  countries  where  the  po- 


tato is  indigenous.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  have 
degenerated  even  there,  through  <<bad  culture;" 
yet  this  would  prove  nothing  without  the  prevalence^ 
or  at  least,  the  existence  of  the  disease.  If  the  dis* 
ease  be  found  not  to  exist  there,  it  would  be  well  for 
somebody  to  import  either  some  seed,  or  tubers,  or 
both,  for  use  in  this  country.  Will  not  some  one  try 
it,  and  give  the  results  to  the  public. 

In  Com.  Patents  Rep.,  1 849-^0,  page  396,  is  given, 
by  Rev.  Edward  Su)nbt,  A.  M.,  of  England,  a  the- 
ory of  the  potato  malady,  which  appears  to  me  to 
approximate  nearer  to  the  truth  than  anything  I  have 
yet  seen  on  this  dark  and  difficult  subject.  When  it 
is  considered,  that  every  animal  and  every  vegetable, 
so  far  as  is  known,  has  some  living  appendage  in  the 
shape  of  lice,  parasites,  or  something  else,  it  certainly 
does  not  require  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  fungus^  invisible  to  the  na- 
ked eye,  yet  competent  to  all  the  mischief  ascribed 
to  it.  We  have  numerous  examples  of  the  eflect  of 
the  smallest  conceivable  quantity  of  a  substance  pro- 
ducing the  most  disasterous  efibcts  ;  as  in  the  sting 
of  a  bee^  (which  sometimes  causes  death,)  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  &cc.  The  invisibility  of  the  fungus, 
therefore,  suppose  one  to  exist,  is  no  objection  to  this 
theory.    H. — Doum  Eaaty  June,  1851. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Three  times  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  of  planting  potatoes  on  land  partly  cov- 
ered with  thick  orcharas,  with  the  same  results,  u  e^ 
the  potatoes  on  that  part  not  shaded,  were  nearly 
all  rotten  at  time  of  digging,  while  those  which  grew 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  were  nearly  all  good  and 
remained  very  sound. 

Another,  where  potatoes  were  planted  on  ground 
lying  in  the  shade  of  south  and  west  woods,  potatoes 
came  out  nearly  all  sound  and  ^ood,  and  remained  for 
the  season,  while  thousands  of  bushels  which  grew 
on  very  similar  land  adjoining,  without  shade,  rotted 
and  vanished  like  a  frost  in  June. 

Another  :  Whitman  Brown,  of  Warren  County, 
Pa.,  selected  select  ground  for  potatoes  on  the  south- 
west side  of  a  hill,  a  virgin  soil,  except  it  had  been  pas- 
tured a  number  of  years.  He  carted  a  large  quantity 
of  barn-yard  manure  upon  it,  and  fitted  in  extra  order, 
and  tended  it  the  best  he  knew  how.  At  digging  time 
there  was  a  yield  of  near  600  bushels  per  acre.  On  the 
first  of  January  following  they  were  all  rotten,  and 
Brown  was  buying  potatoes  for  his  table  use.  At 
this  same  time  Francis  Brown,  living  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  only  from  the  former,  planted  on  the  northeast 
side-hill  nearly  opposite,  and  on  buckwheat  stubble. 
He  had  a  less  yield,  but  the  potatoes  were  all  sound. 

Another  :  A  Mr.  Ricb,  of  Sandusky  County,  Ohio, 
fitted  his  potato  ground  without  manure,  planted  and 
covered  well,  then  hauled  the  manure  or  straw  and 
covered  the  ground  well  all  over.  At  harvest  time  he 
took  a  very  handsome  yield  of  very  fine  potatoes  that 
were  good  and  lasting,while  on  all  the  adjoining  farms 
there  was  nearly  a  total  failure.  A  potato  exposed  to 
too  great  a  heat  will  in  time  decay,  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance ;  but  frozen  potatoes  appear  very  difibreut. 
Try  it,  any  one.  If  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  will 
in  time  produce  an  epidemic  in  animated,  why  not 
in  inanimated  nature  1  If  our  species  of  potatoes 
grow  and  do  well  in  hot  climates,  I  give  it  up :  but 
with  my  present  views  I  keep  all  undecayed  manures 
out  of  the  soil  where  I  plant  potatoes.  If  I  apply  it  at 
all,  I  put  it  on  the  top  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
cool.     S.  M.  N. — Shawnee,  July,  1861. 
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TO    DB8TR0T    UNDER -BRUSH. 

«  What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  under-brush,  Stc.  f ' 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Farmer  the  above  ques- 
tion is  proposed  by  "  A  Subscriber,"  to  which  I  pro^ 
pose  to  give  an  answer,  combining  both  a  little  expe- 
rience and  a  little  theory.  Having  been  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  I  used  to  hear  much  said  by  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  "  best  time"  for  cutting  bushes,  itc., 
and  remember  well  the  many  uncertainties  that  ex- 
isted, and  the  various  opinions  given  on  the  subject. 
Some  recommended  to  cut  them  at  one  season,  some 
at  another.  Some  regarded  the  "  moon,"  others  the 
"  signs,"  kc.  I  also  remember  that  the  same  kind 
of  under-brush,  if  cut  at  one  season,  would  start  again 
and  grow  luxuriantly  ;  but,  if  cut  at  another,  would 
be  completely  "  used  up."  I  have  also,  within  the 
last  few  years,  had  opportunity  to  notice  the  same 
facts  ;  and  the  Conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is, 
that  different  shrubs,  or  bushes,  trees,  &c.,  may  be 
cut  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  are  killed 
by  cutting  as  early  as  the  first  of  July  ;  others,  by 
the  first  of  Auffust ;  and  so  on  till  October,  or  even 
November.  The  rule  is  this  :  "Cut  any  plant,  or 
shrub,  about  the  time  that  it  has  done  growing  for 
the  season,  and  its  destruction  is  almost  certain." 
If  cut  before  this  time,  it  will  generally  start  again 
the  same  year;  and  if  deferred  much  beyond  this 
time,  It  will  generally  start  again  the  next  year. 
The  exceptions  are  few.  So  much  for  the  facts, 
now  for  the  theory. 

1st.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  all  roots  are  vigor- 
ous. Hence,  if  a  tree  or  shrub  be  cut  at  this  time, 
or  while  in  full  growth,  the  root  will  send  forth  a  new 
set  of  shooto.  The  exceptions  are— Ist,  Ever^eens 
generally,  as  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  fcc.  2d,  Those 
that  have  a  copious  flow  of  sap  in  the  spring,  9s  the 
maple,  birch,  &cc.  Yet  even  some  of  these  will  start 
again  if  cut  soon  after  the  buds  have  opened  ;  t.  e., 
after  the  spring  flow  of  sap'  has  ceased  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  old  or  large  trees,  in  which  the  root  ap- 
pears not  sufficiently  vigorous,  or  the  evaporation 
from  the  stump  too  rapid,  to  allow  of  the  formation 
of  new  shoots. 

2d.' In  autumn,  when  a  shrub  or  tree  has  done 
growing  for  the  season,  the  active  energies  of  the 
root  cease,  being,  perhaps,  somewhat  exhausted  by 
its  summer  action.  If,  then,  the  bush  or  tree  be  cut 
after  it  has  done  ffrowin^,  but  while  the  stem  and 
leaves  are  fresh  and^full  of  sap^  the  vital  force  of  the 
root  will  rarely  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  new  growth  ; 
but  if  left  till  the  foliage  is  dead  or  4ying,  the  ener- 
gies of  the  root  are  restored  by  the  return  of  the  sap, 
and  are  ready  for  action  a^ain  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  grow^i  shall  return.  Hence,  too  early  or  too  late 
cutting  will  be  equally  unsuccessful. 

Cut  your  under-brush,  then,  at  the  time  above 
specified,  and  it  will  rarely  start  again.  If  it  does, 
the  growth  will  appear  stinted  or  sickly,  and  soon 
die  of  its  own  accord,  or  a  second  cutting  at  the 
proper  time  will  insure  success.  The  same  rule 
ar  ^^iies  to  all  other  plants,  as  Canada  thistles,  milk- 
weeds, fcc.,  kc.,  with  greater  or  less  certainty,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  vital  force,  or  tenacity 
of  life,  peculiar  to  the  root  of  each  kind  of  vegetable. 

The  "  proper  time"  can  easily  be  determined  by 
observing  whether  new  leaves  continue  to  appear  at 
the  ends  of  the  prominent  branches.  When  the  end 
leaves  are  of  full  size,  and  a  bud  is  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  branch,  then  (or  soon  after)  is  your  time  to 


cut  If  deferred  long  beyond  this  time,  or  till  the 
leares  begin  to  turn  yellow,  or  fall,  cutting  will  be 
of  little  use,  as  the  root  will  be  *^  strong"  for  a  new 
start  on  the  opening  of  a  new  spring.  H. — Dottn 
Boitj  Jmnej  1851. 

Mbsses.  Editors  : — Your  correspondent,  ^  A  Snb* 
scriber,"  in  your  June  number,  requests  you,  or  some 
one,  through  the  Farmer,  to  tell  him  when  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  under-brush,  to  prevent  its  sprouting 
up  from  the  root  again.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  one 
else,  can  give  him  more  correct  information  than  I 
can  ;  yet,  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that  in  the 
old  of  the  moon  in  August  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
brush  of  any  kind,  and  small  timber.  In  1845 1  bought 
a  farm,  and  on  the  farm  at  the  time,  there  were  sev- 
eral patches  of  willows ;  and  as  they  added  nothing 
to  the  beauty  or  profit  of  the  farm,  I  took  my  oxen 
and  chain,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  tore 
thero  all  out,  root  and  branch,  excepting  one  patch, 
which  I  found  to  be  too  large  to  extricate  in  that 
way.  I  let  them  stand  till  the  old  ot  the  moon  in 
August,  and  then  I  cut  them  down ;  but  had  some 
feare  on  account  of  the  roots  being  so  numerous,  and 
running  in  wet,  marshy  ground  ;  but  my  fears  proved 
to  be  groundless,  as  I  believe  there  has  not  a  single 
sprout  started,  and  the  old  stumps  are  now  dead  and 
rotten.  I  have  known  brush  that  stood  in  the  open 
field,  around  stumps,  be.,  to  be  cut  at  the  time  above 
named,  and  it  proved  efl^tual  in  destroying  them. 
O.  S.  Curtis. — fFesi  Martvuhurgh,  Lewis  Co.,  A'. 
F.,  June,  1861. 
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8.   W.'S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 


Tas  Crops — Wheat  harvest  has  now  commenced. 
The  worm  C,  trUicij  has  injured  some  fields  of  wheat ; 
but  the  Moditerranean  and  most  of  the  other  varie- 
ties sown  on  a  quickened,  well  prepared  soil,  escaped 
its  ravages.  It  is  at  length  admitted  by  every  prac- 
tical farmer  who  loves  his  calling,  that  judicious  ma- 
nuring, good  tillage,  and  the  timely  sowing  and 
planting,  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  getting  the 
start  of  both  worms  and  bad  seasons.  IJp  to  this 
time,  15th  July,  we  have  had  a  very  growing  season 
for  all  sorts  of  crops ;  heat  and  moisUire  are  now 
doing  much  in  all  dry,  weh  tilled  fields,  towards 
crowning  the  labors  of  the  husbandmen.  Yet,  many 
farmers  on  flat,  undrained  land,  complain  of  nature's 
lavish  blessing,  in  the  form  of  frequent  warm  showers. 
If  Indian  Corn  is  not  a  good  crop  this  season,  the 
fault  will  be  in  the  farmer.  If  he  has  attempted  to 
plant  a  flat,  undrained  field,  be  will  bo  suro  to  let  the 
fact  be  known,  by  the  industry  he  now  displays  in 
hunting  up  turnip  seed,  to  sow  the  vacant  places  in 
his  field  of  corn.  But  the  .reason  can  well  afibrd  to 
bear  the  blame  it  never  fails  to  receive  from  such  til- 
lers of  the  earth's  surface. 

Cow's  Milk. — A  committee  of  the  academy  of 
Medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  made  a  long 
elaborate  reixtrt,  in  which  is  a  table  of  the  analysis 
of  both  grass-feed,  anl  still-fed  cow's  milk.  It  is 
evident  that  some  one  interested  in  the  character  of 
Orange  County  milk,  must  have  played  a  trick  on 
the  learned,  but  unexperienced  committee ;  as  the 
analysis  shows  that  Orange  County  milk  is  twice  as 
rich  in  butter  as  the  milk  from  the  grass-fed  cows 
of  Bloomingdale.  Prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
Orange  cow  that  gave  the  milk  analyized  was  a 
famout  cow  for  butter,  and  that  the  Blooming[dale 
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cow  ^ve  milk  so  poor  in  fatty  matter,  as  to  be  fit 
only  to  sell  by  measure,  to  the  gullible  New  Yorkers. 
The  character  of  still-fed  cow*s  milk  for  healthy  flesh 
and  bone  forming  elements,  is  established  by  this 
analysis  ;  it  being  deficient,  like  Bloomingdale  milk, 
in  butter  only.  It  is  true  that  still-slop  made  milk 
fails  in  that  flavor  which  is  peculiar  to  grass  made 
milk  ;  but  chemistry,  says  Boussinoault,  ever  fails 
to  detect  these  volatile  principles  which  give  to  but- 
ter its  agreeable  flavor. 

Frrb  Tradk  in  Brkad.  —  Since  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  imported  provisions,  and  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  corn  laws  in  England,  our  export  of 
these  articles  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Our  export  of  flour  to 
Great  Britain,  since  the  Ist  January,  is  about  one 
million  and  twentv  thousand  barrels,  and  nearly  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  this  is  only  the  half  year's  export.  The  pres- 
ent low  price ot  flour  incur  Atlantic  })orts,  must  give 
a  great  impetus  to  the  export  of  that  article  through- 
out the  year.  Our  export  of  Indian  Corn  to  Great 
Britain  was  1,289,589  bushels,  in  1850.  This  year 
the  export  of  com,  so  far,  has  been  much  larger ; 
but  the  shipment  is  limited  at  this  time,  by  its  gen- 
erally heated  condition.  When  competition  on  our 
canals  and  railroads,  and  across  the  ocean,  reduces 
the  price  of  transportation,  Indian  Corn  will  be  ex- 
ported in  the  ear ;  but  not  till  then  can  John  Bull 
eat  a  Johny-cake  of  the  true  nutty  flavor,  peculiar  to 
the  corn  bread  of  the.  south  and  the  Johny-cake  of 
Yankee  land.  Methinks  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  value  of  the  cob  in  England,  for  burning  and  ita 
ashes,  will  pay  for  its  frieght  across  the  Atlantic. 

Wabtb  of  Manurb.  —  A  distillery  near  Albany, 
foi  bidden  to  erect  pens  wlierein  to  feed  cattle  and 
hog<*,  discharges  into  the  North  River  daily,  the  slop 
of  400  bushels  of  grain.  At  Wallabout,  near  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  the  sweet  fermented  slop  from  a  distillery 
there,  running  800  bushels  of  com  daily,  is  dischar- 
ged into  Wallabout  creek.  The  Long  Island  far- 
mers purchase  leeched  ashes  in  Western  New  York, 
which  are  transported  to  Long  Island  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, when  here^  at  their  own  doors,  the  phosphater. 
of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  with  nitrogen  ad  libitumy 
is  spouted  to  waste  in  the  briny  deep !  But  they 
manage  these  things  better  ia  Oneida  and  Madison 
cooQtjes  ;  there  is  made  from  still  slop  the  best  beef 
sold  in  New  York  market — there  not  a  shovelful  of 
the  manure  made  bv  the  cattle,  is  lost — it  is  all  sold 
at  25  centa  the  loa^  to  the  bop  and  corn  growers  of 
that  well  farmed  region.     WaUrloOy  July^  1851. 

SHBEP    THE    BEST    8T00E. 


Messrs.  EorroRS  : — ^I  have  been  of  the  opinion  ten 
or  twelve  years,  that  sheep  were  the  roost  profitable 
Btock  of  the  farmer.  I  have  tried  to  get  the  best  I 
couid,  almost  regardless  of  price.  I  first  got  the 
Saxony  Merino.  Their  wool  was  finej  but  their 
Jleeces  light,  averaging  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  ; 
besides,  about  one  half  of  their  lambs  would  die.  I 
felt  dissatisfied,  and  bought  some  Bake  well  Sheep. 
Their  wool  was  very  coarse;  their  fleeces  would  av- 
erage about  four  and  a  half  pounds  each  ;  their 
lambs  were  fine  for  the  market.  They  may  be  the 
best  sheep  near  some  large  city,  but  not  for  Western 
New  York.  I  next  crossed  my  Bakewell  Ewes  with 
a  Saxony  Buck ;  this  made  t^e  wool  much  finer,  but 
rather  lessened  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  :  they  were 


better  than  the  Bakewells.  Last  season  I  read  a 
statement  in  your  valuable  paper,  made  by  Reed 
BuRRiTT,  of  Burdett,  of  the  weight  of  fleeces  of  his 
sheep.  1  felt  a  little  incredulous  about  it,  but  was 
determined  to  try  ihem  ;  so  last  fall  I  selected  twentv 
from  his  yearling  ewes  and  one  buck,  which,  he  sai(^ 
sheared  last  June,  a  year,  nine  pounds,  eleven  oun- 
ces, Ot  washed  wool.  He  thought  he  would  shear 
ten  pounds,  and  the  ewes  five  pounds,  the  next  shear- 
ing, lie  sheared  a  little  short  of  nine  pounds;  but 
he,  with  the  twenty  yearling  ewej»,  averaged  just  six 
pounds  and  a  half  each  fleece.  Mr.  Buaritt  certi- 
fied to  me  that  they  were  full-blooded  Pauler  Merino 
Sheep.  I  think  they  are  so.  Other  farmers  may 
want  better  sheep,  but,  at  present,  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  Pauler  Merino.  Sheep.     S.  Hull.— C/yflfc^  1851. 


-^\^>y^f^^^^^^^%^ 


THE    BBS    MOTH. 


Thkrb  is  no  enemy  more  destructive  to  bees  than 
the  wax  moth.  This  insect  is  a  small,  light  greyish 
miller.  Lying  quiet  by  day  and  coming  forth  at 
evening,  she  enters  the  hive  and  deposits  her  eggs, 
which  produce  worms,  that  grow  to  the  length  of  an 
inch.  These  worms  are  what  do  the  mischief. — 
Thjre  is  no  danger  if  the  hive  U  well  filled  with 
bees,  but  at  this  season  many  families  of  bees  have 
become  weak  through  too  much  swarming,  and  such 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent the  miller  entering.  You  can  only  watch  your 
hives,  kill  the  millers  as  they  rest  by^jay  on  the  out- 
sidcs  of  the  hives  or  wherever  found,  destroy  the 
worms  when  seen  or  when  in  their  cocoons>  and  as 
soon  as  you  find  a  hive  in  danger,  which  is  known 
by  large  quantities  of  small  brown  particles  of  comb, 
upon  the  bottom  board,  the  bees  should  either  be 
driven  out,  or  enough  of  the  combs  cut  out  to  enable* 
the  bees  to  defend  themselves.  You  had  better  dis- 
perse the  bees  among  your  other  hives,  although 
many  will  be  killed  by  bees  of  hives  in  which  they 
enter,  rather  than  allow  a  myriad  of  worms  to  be 
brought  into  existence,  which  will  jeopardize  your 
other  hives.  I  never  have  lost  any  families  by  this 
insect,  in  consequence  of  systematic  care  in  guarding 
against  this  evil.  When  the  millers  become  plenty, 
I  have  a  method  of  destroying  them  by  the  dozen  in  a 
deeojf  trap^  which  soon  clears  them  oflf. 

T.  B.  Minsk. 


-■^^^^^L^^^^^^^^' 


WIRE    FElfOE. 


Mbssm.  EDrroas : — In  answer  to  H.  6.  Skinmbr's 
inquiry  concerning  the  construction  of  wire  fences, 
I  would  say,  plow  four  rounds,  leaving  four  feet  un- 
broken in  the  centre  ;  scrape,  with  a  scraper  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  a  high  narrow  dike  ;  repeat  a  sec- 
ond time.  Sharpen  your  posts,  and  drfve  eight  feet 
apart.  Put  two  pine  boards,  six  inches  wide,  at  the 
bottom,  and  three  wires — first.  No.  9 — ^second  and 
third,  No.  10.  Get  nails  made  two  inches  long, with 
flat  heads ;  punch  holes  through  the  heads,  and 
fiisten  to  every  other  post — say  sixteen  feet  apart — 
this  holds  the  wire  firm,  and  also  keeps  it  free  from 
the  wood  and  preventa  rust.  I  tried  this  method  two 
years  ago  last  spring,  and  find  it  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  seen  or  read  of  elsewhere.  I  tried 
wire  of  No.  12  and  13,  but  find  it  too  light.  N.  R. 
JjBROMB* — Huron  Co,^  O.,  J«/j/,  1861. 

P.  S. — I  think  this  the  best  fence  for  prairie  that 
has  yet  been  tried. 
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made  promiaaot  are  oSboaive  to  tbe  eje,  and 
tend  to  curtAil  !□  appearance  the  extent  of  a  garden  ; 
and  besides,  each  walk  should  be  definite  in  itsdire 
tion,  which  in  such  arrangements  ai  that  sketched, 

))e  case.     One  is  as  much  a  main  walk 
other.     Rather,  as  at  B,  indicate  that  one  path  diver- 


Inrtittiltatal  Ifpartrarat. 


FLOW£R- SASDEN    WALKS. 

In  no  part  of  the  arrangement  of  ordinary  flower- _ 
dena  ia  there  greater  violation  of  good  tute  thsa^n 
the  dispoaitioa  and  formation  of  the  walks.  Gract 
less  and  unDleaning  curves,  fine  lawns  spoiled  witli 
■trips  of  fierj  gravel,  and  unsightly  junctures,  and 
BUrfices  inconveniently  convex,  are  amongst  the  i 
congruities  one  coostantty  coeets  with,  especially 
the  gardens  of  villa  resldencee. 

If  a  good  lawn  is  tbe  pride  of  sa  English  garden,  fr 
tastefully  disposed  and  well-formed  walk  is  only 
ond  in  importance.  The  betuty  of  the  one  only  ex- 
hibits more  glaringly  the  defects  of  the  other.  ' 
the  majority  of  instances  walks  are  too  narrow, 
you  have  a  walk,  let  it  be  at  once  convenient  ai 
keeping  with  other  parts  of  the  garden.  However 
well  arranged  the  lawn  and  shrubberies  may  be,  s 
TOW,  paltry  walk,  gives  an  air  of  meanness  U 
whole  gardeD, 

Every  deviation  m  a  line  of  walk  ahoiild  result  from 
eome  vuibU  cause.  The  contortions  so  often  seen 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  or  rather  in  no  taste.at 
Thsy  apeak  as  plainly  as  possible  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
designer  executed  the  stereotyped  curve  from  imita- 
tion only,  and  not  from  an  ap]>raciatiott  of  the  principle 
of  arrangemeut.  To  avoid  some  disagreeable  pros- 
pects, to  gain  an  iuteresting  view,  to  reach  tome 
pleasing  object  in  the  grounds,  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  curves  in  a  line  of  walk.  Curve  after  curve 
of  walk  on  an  open  space  of  lawn,  without  purpose  oi 
object  cannot  be  too  severely  deprecated. 

The  junction  of  walks  snould  be  at  as  great  an 
angle  as  possible.  Thin  strips  of  gr»sg  betwaen  di- 
verging walks,  like  narrow  points  in  a  shrubbery,  arc 
highly  objectionable,  and  shoald  ever  be  obviated,  if 
practicable.  To  avoid  the  narrow  strip  of  Grass,  in 
the  case  of  walks,  in  expedient,  as  represented  in 
ths  sketch  A,  is  often  resorted  to ;  but  irom  the 


amount  of  gravel  thus  rendered  visible,  tbe  practice 
is  not  to  be  recommended.     Large  surfaces  of  gravel 


:hed,i;  S 
as  the  ^ 
» diver-    a 


ges  from  the  other,  merely  taking  off  tbe  angles  of 
Uie  turf  formed  by  the  juncture.  The  effect  of  the 
firat  example  is  bad  on  paper,  but  inSnitely  worse  on  ' 
a  garde'ti  lawn.  Of  course  in  a  carriage  drive  or 
other  road,  more  relative  scope  for  turning  must  be 
allowed  than  is  permitted  in  a  garden  walk. 

More  than  one  curve  sboulo^not  be  seen  from  the 
same  paint,  looking  in  the  same  direction,  as  such  si 
arrangement  is  not  pleasing,  and  you  see  too  mnci 
of  the  garden  at  once.  It  detracts  from  the  interesi 
Of  course,  as  a  general  rule,  no  pleasure-ground  .1 
walk  should  be  pcrtectly  straight,, but  exceptions  will 
sometimes  occur.  Supposing  them  unavoidable  oc 
necessary,  good  taste  will  furnish  the  aecessary  and  1 
appropriate  accessories. 

Curved  walks,  by  a  straight  tine  of  building,  as  at 
C,  are  in  bad  taste,  as  likewise  is  a  walk  foUowiog    ' 
each  outline  of  a  building,  as  at  D.     Examples  5 
both  are  abundant. 


The  surface  of  walka  riiould  be  odIv  slightly  ele- 
vated, and  not  as  s  often  seen,  perfectly  convex — so 
much  so,  aa  to  render  them  nconven  ent  for  walking 
OD 1  merfly  ra  »ed  n  the  centre  s  all  that  s  neces- 
sary. The  depression  below  the  grass  nargia 
should  be  but  slight,  and  the  elevation  only  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio.  A  couple  of  inches  of  bare  earth 
at  the  sides  of  a  walk,  constantly  kept  bare  with  tbe 
edginr-iron,  cannot  he  said  to  add  to  its  beauty.  — 
I  woiud  banish  the  edging-iron  from  the  flower-gar- 
den walk,  and  never  allow  a  "raw"-edge  to  be  seen. 
The  beauty  of  a  walk  so  treated  is  not  to  be  compar- 
ed with  one  otherwise  dealt  with.  At  the  sketch  E 
is  lepreaented  the  section  of  a  walk  to  be  avoided ; 


at  F,  one  to  retain.  The  effect  of  the  two  in  reality 
will  not  bear  comparison,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
fort in  walking  on  the  flatter  surface,  the  primary 
object  in  the  formation  of  a  walk,— O.  L.,  ia  Condon 
Oardaier^  ChronicU, 
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NEW    AND   8UFEBI0B   OHEBBIBS. 


Elliotts  JVo.  10.— This  I  consider  the  best  of  all 
Dr.  Kihtland's  seedling's  that  have  fruited  with  us  ; 
indeed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that  it  is  the 
highest  flavored  light-colored  cherry  that  I  have  ever 
tasted  ;  add  to  this,  large  size,  tender  flesh,  product- 
iveness and  early  bearing,  will  give  it  a  reputation 
which  no  variety  of  this  class  enjoys.  If  I  were  to  plant 
only  one  cherry  tree,  it  would  be  Elliott's  No.  10. 
Among  all  the  European  variety,  there  is  not  one 
that  will  compare  with  it — ripe  June  19th. 

The  Doc/or.— Said  by  Elliott  to  be  the  earliest 
of  Dr.  KiRTLAi*fD  s  seedlings,  but  here  in  Rochester 
it  ripened  at  the  same  time  with  No.  10,  and  hangs 
longer  on  the  tree ;  is  much  smaller,  and  cannot  be 
compared  in  flavor  to  it.  * 

Rockport  Bfgarreau, — ^This  variety  is  ripe  with 
us  a  very  few  days  after  I^o.  10,  and  comes  next  to 
it  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Dr. 
Kirtland's  seed i in?  cherries  combine  more*  good 
qualities  than  all  Uie  European  varieties  together, 
(Dukes  and  Morellos  excepted.) 

Riine  Hortense. — Among  the  Early  Duke  variety 
this  stands  No.  1,  both  in  size  and  flavor.  It  is  the 
only  really  valuable  cherry  that  has  been  imported 
in  many  years.  This,  and  the  Belle  Magnifique, 
which  comes  next  in  order  of  ripening,  are  the  most 
valuable  of  this  class  of  cherries. 

Early  Purple  Guigne. — Much  superior,  both  'In 
size  ana  flavor,  to  Bauman's  May,  which  ripens  at 
the  same  time.  It  seems  strange  that  this  truly  val- 
uable cherry  should  be  so  little  cultivated.  Ripe 
May  14th. 

Belle  de  Orleans, — Came  from  France  with  a  high 
reputation,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  add  (after  two  years' 
trial, )  has  not  come  up  to  my  expectation.  Although 
it  is  of  good  size,  sweet  and  tender  flesh,  yet  it  lacks 
flavor.    Ripe  about  30th  of  June.  £. 


^^^^^^^^%^^^^ 


HORT.  8O0IBTT  OF  THE  VALLET  OF  THE  QENESES. 


L.  A.  Waiu)>  the  President  of  the  Society,  though 
unable  to  be  present,  forwarded  a  fine  dish  of  grapes, 
among  which  we  noticed  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  quite  small.  John 
Gray  exhibited  half  a  bushel  of  ash-leaved  kidney 
potatoes,  of  good  sizo  and  mature ;  John  Donnrlan, 
pea?,  radishes,  and  cucumbers  ;  C.  F.  Grossman, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  pie-plant,  be. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Burros  A''eto  Pine, — This  superior  variety  fully 
sustains  its  reputation.  Indeed,  we  have  now  speci- 
mens, (not  only  a  few,  but  one-half  peck,)  from  our 
friend  Mr.  Parork's  garden,  of  Palmyra,  much 
larger  and  finer  than  at  any  previous  season. 

Hovey's  Seedling. — For  large  size,  this  stands 
still  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  I  consider  indispen- 
sable to  any  collection. 

Boston  Pine. — Tliis  is  a  very  productive  variety, 
of  good  size,  and  rather  higher  flavor  than  Hovb¥*8 
seedling  :  for  market,  it  is  a  very  valuable  variety. 

Rival  Hudson. — This  is  the  great  market  berry, 
verv  productive  ;  but  I  must  say,  for  my  taste,  too 
acid. 

Genesee — Ellwanger  rf-  Barry's  Seedling. — ^This 
is  decidedly  the  finest  looking  bl&rry  I  ever  aaw  ;  of 
good  size  and  flavor. 

Monroe  Scarlet  (E.  ^  BJs). — Is  another  desira- 
ble variety,  of  larger  size  and  more  round  than  early 
scarlet ;  very  productive,  and  ripening  about  the  same 
time  as  early  scarlet. 

Ellwanger  d»  Barry sJVo.  1. — This  is  the  high- 
est flavored  of  all  strawberries,  Burr's  New  Pine 
not  excepted.  E. 


-^i^k^k^k^^^^^^^*- 


TBXTTT    I'REBS. 


Thb  Spring  show  of  this  Society  was  held  just  after 
our  last  number  went  to  press.  The  show  of  flow- 
ers was  exceedingly  fine,  particularly  of  roses  and 
peonies.  John  Donnblan  exhibited  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  seedling  pieonies,  and  Ellwanobr  U  Barrt 
thirty-one  varieties.  In  both  collections  there  were 
some  exceedingly  fine* 

Fine  collections  of  roses  from  J.  J.  Thoma%  of 
Macedon,  Ellwanobr  Sc  Barrt,  and  others. 

The  boqoets,  from  ladies  of  the  city  and  country, 
surpassed  in  beauty  and  numbers  any  previous  exhi- 
bition.   We  counted  some  seventy-five. 

It  was  rather  earlv  for  strawberries,  but  the  exfai- 
tion  was  fair,  though  not  equal  to  previous  ones. — 
H.  G.  Warnbr  presented  fifteen  varieties;  £ll- 
WANORR  U,  Barrt,  17,  among  which  was  their  seed- 
ling Genesee^  oner  of  the  most  showy  strawberries 
exhibited  ;  R.  G.  Parobb,  of  Palmyra,  several  vari- 
eties, extra  fine* 

Mr.  Webster,  from  Bissbll  &t  Hookbr^s  nursery, 
exhibited  an  interesting  and  beautiful  collection  of 
calceolarias — the  finest  exzi  shown. 

C.  J,  Rtan  b  Co.,  a  collection  of  green-house 
plants. 

Northern  Spy  apples  ^ere  shown  by  J.  H.  Watts, 
as  finely  flavored  as  at  mid- winter. 

Dr.  LoNo  exhibited  Roxbury  Russet  and  the  Kings- 
bury apples. 


Thb  dwarfing  of  Fruit  Trees  is  the  system  mnch 
practiced  now  by  our  nurserymen.  It  is  at  once  use- 
ful, and,  for  small  gardens  particularly,  practical. 
Trees  thus  treated  take  up  but  little  space,  and  a 
greater  variety  may  be  planted  on  limited  grounds. 
The  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  tree,  grown  in  this  man- 
ner, are  very  ornamental,  and  we  know  of  but  few 
sights  more  'pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  either  of  the 
above  named  trees,  growing  close  to  the  ground,  with 
their  branches  well  laden  with  fruit.  Of  cherries  to 
dwarf,  the  *<Reine  Hortense,"  a  French  variety, 
grown  by  Ellwanobr  k>  Barrt,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  nurserymen,  is  well  adapted.  The  foliage  of 
the  tree  is  rich  and  glossy,  and  the  fruit  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  size.  Quality  of  the  fruit  first  rate. 
It  is  somewhat  later  than  many  other  kinds.  To  our 
taste,  the  Belle  de  Choisey,  Downer's  Late^  Belle 
Magnifique,  with  the  Reine  Hortense,  are  amongst 
the  best  cherries  grown,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  gar- 
den of  all  true  amateurs.  J«  H.  W. 


■  <»^^<^»^%^h^b^»^S» 


I  If  consequence  of  the  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Bar- 
RT*s  letters  from  Europe,  we  are  compelled  to  curtail 
our  Horticultural  Department.  Mr.  B.  will  be  home 
in  season  to  attend  to  this  department  next  month. 
Having  been  authorized  to  have  drawings  taken  for 
us,  of  whatever  he  deemed  valuable,  Mr.  B.  writes  : 
<<  The  taking  of  drawings  is  prohibited,  except  by 
permission  of  the  proprietors  of  articles  ;  and  all  the 
English  articles  are  well  watched,  for  they  apprehend 
imitation  •'' 


l 
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£aintB'  UDefiartmntL 


LOVE    OF   FLOWEBS. 


Whilb  in  England,  no  sight  was  more  pleasing  to 
us  than  the  love  of  flowers  so  general  among  the 
people — ^it  is  shown  equally  by  the  low  and  the  high, 
the  young  and  the  old.  Colbm an  observed  this,  and 
we  take  the  following  remarks  from  his  European 
Tour: 

"Looking  out  of  my  window  a  short  time  since,  I 
saw  that  the  laborer  wheeling  his  barrow  before  the 
door  had  his  button-hole  decorated  with  a  beautiful 
geranium.  I  went  into  the  street,  and  the  driver  of 
Uie  omnibus,  whom  I  first  met,  wore  a  handsome 
nosegay.  I  met  a  bridal  party,  and,  besides  the 
white  favors  worn  by  all  the  servants  in  attendance, 
each  one  had  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  his  breast.  I  met 
the  crowd  of  magnificient  equipages  hastening  to  a 
drawing  room  to  pay  their  courtly  homage  to  a  sov- 
ereign queen,  whose  virtues  and  most  exemplary  de- 
meanor render  her  worthy  of  the  homage  of  true  af&c- 
tion  and  respect ;  and  every  lady  bears  in  her  hand  a 
magnificient  boquet ;  and  the  coachmen  and  the  foot- 
men seem  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  gayety  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers  they  all  wear.  At  St.  Paul's, 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  of  courts,  the  long  proces- 
sion of  grave  and  learned  judges,  who  then  go  in 
state  to  church,  appears,  each  one,  with  an  elegant 
nosegay  in  his  han^  At  tlie  opera,  upon  the  breath- 
less and  successful  competitors  for  public  favor,  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  applause,  descends  a  perfect 
shower  of  floral  wreaths  and  rich  boquets. 

"  I  sympathise  heartily  in  this  taste  of  the  English 
for  fl'jwers,  which  thus  prevades  all  ranks,  and,  flow- 
ers being  accessible  to  all,  and  among  the  most  inno- 
cent and  the  cheapest  of  all  pleasures,  diffuses  avast 
amount  of  enjoyment." 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  love  of 
flowers  is  increasing  in  our  own  country.  We  had 
nnre  than  a  thousand  applications  for  packages  of 
flower  seeds,  from  our  female  readers,  all  of  which 
were  promptly  supplied,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
or  ten.  About  this  number  of  letters  were  mislaid, 
and  not  discovered  until  too  late  to  send  this  season. 
In  the  fall  we  will  furnish  these  with  a  superior  col- 
lection, and  thus  endeavor  in  some  measure  to  atone 
for  our  neglect.  We  have  not  learned  how  our 
friends  are  prospering  in  growing  annuals.  We 
have  in  our  garden  now.  Mignonette,  Portulaccas, 
Balsams,  Barton ia  Aurea,  and  Ten  Week  Stocks,  all 
finely  in  blossom ;  and  they  prove  to  be  fine  sorts. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  ladies,  of 
their  success. 

We  have  a  fine  collection  of  California  AnmiaU 
in  blossom,  furnished  us  by  Thorburit,  of  New  York. 
They  attracted  attention  at  our  Horticultural  Show, 
as  they  deserved.  We  are  saving  seed,  and  between 
this  and* spring  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them 
to  any  of  our  lady  readers  who  wish  to  add  to  their 
collection  of  fine  annuals. 


■  ^^^»^W^^^%^fc^ 


PBEMI0M    FOR    BREAD. 


Mbssrs.  Editors  : — In  noticing  premiums  awarded 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  articles  recor- 
ded in  a  former  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  was  aston- 
iahed  to  find  none  for  the  best  bread.  There  may  be 
some  cause  for  this,  of  which  I  am  ignorant ;  if  so. 


I  should  like  to  be  informed ;  otherwise  I  consider  it  a 
great  oversight  to  neglect  the  ^  staff  of  life."  What 
18  there  in  all  your  mechanism,  grains^  Scc^  bat  has 
some  bearing,  in  the  end,  to  bread  f  We  could  make 
a  good  meal  without  many  of  the  articles  for  which 
we  find  medals,  Src,  awuded ;  but,  could  we  make 
a  single  meal  without  bread  ?  Then  of  how  much 
importance  is  it  that  it  should  be  good.  If  there  is 
any  encouragement  in  this  offering  rewards,  why  not 
to  the  good  bread-maker  ?  There  is  nothing  in  all 
household  afifkirs,  and  perhaps  not  many  things  in 
tha  agricultural  line,  that  requires  more  good  under- 
standing, quickness  of  perception,  &&c.,  to  reader 
it  what  it  should  be,  than  bread-making.  The 
need  of  encouragement  we  could  ascertain,  .did  we 
enter  tur  district  schools  at  12  o'clock,  or  even  oor 
wealthy  neighbors'  houses.  In  these  we  should  see 
black  bread,  heavv  bread,  milk-emptyings  bread, — in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  bread  but  good  bread.  This  is  not 
in  the  wheat,  it  is  not  in  the  mill,-^it  is  in  the  naaking, 
as  I  well  know.  If  the  disposition  and  character  Ts 
formed  by  the  food  we  eat,  as  some  afiirm,  it  is  do 
wonder  we  have  some  heavy,  sour  characters^  and 
tends  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  having  the  food 
most  general  among  childreUf  wholesome  and  well 
prepared.  In  visiting  the  American  Institute,  at 
New  York,  last  fall,  I  there  saw  bread  exhibited  from 
different  bakers.  Why  not  encourage  the  same  in 
families,  when  it  is  of  such  vast  importance  ?  If  it 
is  wrong,  I  know  the  discerning  mind  of  the  editor 
of  the  Fartner  will  endeavor  to  make  it  right,  Uiere- 
fore  I  will  submit  it,  and  respectfully  subscribe  my- 
self   A  Farmer's  Wife. 

We  know  of  no  excuse  for  this  neglect  of  the 
«  staff  of  life"  by  the  State  Society,  unless  it  be  the 
length  of  time  after  made  before  it  could  be  inspected 
by  the  judges  and  the  public.  At  our  County  Fair 
last  year,  about  a  dozen  different  specimens  of  bread 
were  presented,  and  it  formed  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 


» 


*^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^ 


LABOR. sAvnra  soap. 


Take  14  lbs.  of  bar  soap^  or  6  gallons  of  good  com- 
mon soft  soap,  3  lbs.  of  sal  soda,  1|  lbs.  rosin  made 
fine,  3  oz.  spirits  turpentine,  8  ok.  salt ;  boil  all  these 
in  6  gallons  of  soft  water,  until  the  rosin  is  melted  ; 
then  let  it  cool.  When  cold,  it  may  be  cut  and  put 
away  for  use,  when  we  add  about  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  what  soap  is  to  be  used  at  a  time. 

Manner  q/*  vting, — In  a  common  farmer's  family 
of  eight  or  ten  persons,  we  put  a  half  pint  of  reduced 
soap  into  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  soak  all  the 
white  clothes  at  a  time,  and  if  convenient,  over  night. 
In  the  morning  we  pound  the  clothes  a  little,  or  rub 
the  most  dirty  spots  a  little,  then  wring  them  out 
and  put  them  to  boil  in  water  similarly  soaped,  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  suds  and  rinse.  Some  do  not 
boil,  and  they  say  their  clothes  are  clean.  Calico 
clothes  are  put  in  the  water  where  the  white  clothes 
were  soaked,  and  pounded  or  rubbed  a  little,  but  no 
additional  soap  is  to  be  used.  Hard  water  is  said  to 
be  as  good  as  'Soft  for  washing,  but  here  it  is  all  sofU 
Our  women  do  their  washing  in  half  the  time  they 
could  do  it  with  common  good  soap,  and  it  is  better 
done.  My  shirts  were  always  hard  to  wash,  and 
when  done,  there  would  often  be  streaks  not  entirely 
clean  ;  but  now  they  are  always  clean.  Dakibl 
Edwards.— Lt<//e  QeiUMce^  JY.  t^  Juty^  1851. 


1i 


THB    BOOK    FIQEOn,    AlTD 

Tub  rock  or  wild  pigeon  of  Europe  la  well  knowD  u 
the  inhabit&iit  of  Ihfl  pigeon  housea  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  or  "dove  cots,"  u  lliey  are  more 
frequeotlf  called,  buildings  ezpreealy  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  colonies  of  these  birds. 
In  this  atate,  where  thej  enjoy  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  action,  vid  are  nearly  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  aupport,  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  "reclaimed,"  much  lew  "do- 
meGiicaled."  Man,  indeed,  baa  only  taken  ad- 
,  TSDlage  of  certain  habits  peculiar  to  the  species, 
and  by  subslitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  real 
cavern,  (their  natural  habitation,)  to  which  the 
pigeon  bouse  may  be  compared,  has  brought  it 
into  a  ki  od  of  roianlary  aubjection,  without  vior 
laling,  or  at  least  greatly  infringing  upon  its 
nalurml  condition,  and  has  rendered  it  Hibservi- 
ent  to  bis  benefit  and  use. 

In  its  natural  slate,  the  bill  of  this  bird  is 
blackish-brown ;    the    nostril    membrane  red, 
iprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  a  wfiite  powder ;  the 
irides,  pale  reddish-orsjige  ;  the  bead  and  throat, 
bluiab-rrey  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  toe  breast  are  dark  )(iTeDder-piir;)le, 
gloBsed  with  shades  of  green  and  purplish-red  ;  the 
Tower  part  of  the  breast,  abdomen  wing  coverts,  as 
well  as  the  upper  mandible,  bluish-grey,  the  greater 
coverts  and  secondaries  ore  barred  wiUi  black,  form- 
ing two  brood  and  distinct  bars  across  the  closed 
wingt;  the  lower  partof  the  back  iewhite;  the  nimp 
and  tail  coverts,  blnish-grey  ;  the  toil,  deep  grey, 
with  abroad  black  bar  at  the  end  ;  the  legs  and  feet 
are  pnrplish-red ;  the  wing*,  when  cloaed,  reach  with- 
~  half  an  inch  of  the  endof  the  tail. 


no  signs  nor  mails  whatever  of  such  being  ap- 
parent in  any  variety  known  to  us, 
I  The  £uropcan  QvaiJ  very  much  resembles  the 
I  American.  Besides  beauty  of  form  and  plumage^ 
the  song  of  the  common  quail  of  the  Old  World  ia 
1 00  slight  recomDiendstion  to  the  amateur.    In  the 


KOCK  Frasoir. 

t  is  firom  the  wild  rock  pigeon,  (C.  Uvia,)  that  all 

those  namerous  varieties,  or,  as  thev  are  frequently 

termed,  "races,"  of  the  common  innabitants  of  the 

,    dove  cot  have  descended,  which  are  so  highly  prized, 

snd  fostered  with  sucb  care  and  attention  bv  the  fan- 

',  or  amatenr  breeder  ;  for,  however  diversified 
their  forms,  colors,  or  peculiarity  of  habit  may  be, 
tliey  are  all  considered  as  having  originated  from  a 
few  accidental  varieties  of  the  common  house  pigeon, 
Bikd  not  from  any  croH  of  that  bird  with  other  spe- 


BDBOFMH    ItUAIL. 

breeding  season,  that  of  the  male  commences  by  re- 
peating softly,  tones  resembling  terra,  terra,  fol- 
lowed oy  the  word  piereroU,  uttered  in  a  bold  tone, 
with  the  neck  raised,  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  head  in- 
clined on  one  side.  Those  that  repeat  the  lost  sylla- 
bles ten  or  twelve  times,  consecutively,  ai«  the  most 
esteemed.  That  of  the  female  only  consists  of  vtrra, 
verra,  mjm,  pupu,  the  last  two  syllables  being  thosa 
by  which  the  male  and  the  female  attract  one  anoth- 
er's attention  ;  when  alarmed  or  angry,  their  cry  re- 
sembles gmllah!  but  at  other  times,  It  ia  only  a 
murmur,  resembliog  the  purring  of  a  cat.  This  bird 
never  sings  when  telt  to  run  a^ut  in  a  light,  room, 
except  during  the  night,  but  coutinually  when  in  a 
daikenad  cage. 

In  a  wild  stale,  the  quail  feede  on  wheat  and  other 
corn,  rape  seed,  millet,  hemp  seed  and  the  like.  It 
also  eats  creen  vegetables,  as  weU  as  insects,  and 
porticuloTTf  ants'  eggs.  < 


Ens.  a».  WAVtm  -.—Am  "variBlyi*  the  spice  of  life,"  pe' 
lups  Iha  following  problam  and  eDigma  taaj  aai  ptoTS  ui 
nekonw  to  iha  readeriof  tluilalwayaiaierMCing  uidaccsp 
able  poilioo  of  the  Fnrmer,  ihe  "  youlli'i  l>epartroeal.  - 
PlesM  pobliib  aod  requflit  latmiana  la  them,  and  ablis 
W.  A.  taai.mov.—Etmaood,  Bl.,  Jaly.  1851. 

Ahithheticil  QL'EBTiaK. — A  brmer  baa  five  cribi  i 
cora,  cuDtaiiiing  aliogethar  aOOU  bnibcli.  Tha  Gnl  Minlaii; 
975  buibeli  !«•  Ihan  "■- ' -"    """  — 


EmoKA. — I  am  compaaed  of  16  leUen. 

My  1,3,6,6,  7,  e,  e,  9,  ]0,ii  one  of  [hs  Uoiud  Sum. 

Mr  3,  5,  IS,  13,  1,  it  a  ^  of  Lhe  bumao  body  that  wa 

Mv  4,  16.  10,  9,  6.  ii  a  countj'  i 
«y  11,  13,14,  5,  i.  what  all  w 
■re.  or  (honld  bs,  iseliing  after. 


My  14, 19,  6,  i«  ■  yrnj  nngulir  biped. 

Mr  IS,  19,  13,  is  a  pan  of  tha  body. 

Hy  riiiMn  latiart,  if  you're  win 
Will  ihow  what'*  now  before  yo 
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aEbitor'0  €al)le. 


The  New  York  State  Fair.— The  Great  Fair  of  the 
New  York  State  AgricultuTal  Society-  ia  to  commence  at 
Rochester,  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  continae  four  days. 
The  premium  list  will  be  found  in  the  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  the  Farmer.  We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  arrangements  are  perfecting  as  speedily  as  possible, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Society  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  aided  as  they  are  by  the  well  wishes 
and  labor  of  the  citizens  of  Roehester.  The  ground  is  now 
being  drained  and  leveled,  and  placed  in  the  very  best  con- 
dition. The  place  selected  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  oenter  of  tke  city,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  river,  and  the  city.  Every  thing  looks 
fevorable  ;  and  judging  from  present  appearances,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  Fair  of  1851  will  be  far  ahead  of  any  pre- 
vious one.  The  committee  of  citizens  are  taking  especial 
pains  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

The  President  has  received  instructions  from  the  Govern- 
ment, whereby  all  Miimals  and  articles  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fkiir,  are  to  be  admitted  from  foreign  places  free 
from  duty,  to  be  entered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Warehouse  act ;  and  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Rochester  are  to 
be  deemed  constructive  warehouses,  where  all  animals  and 
articles  Arom  abroad,  duly  entered,  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  custody  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Customs. 

The  steamboats  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  railroads  gen- 
erally, have  agreed  to  earry  passengers  at  half  price,  and 
stock,  &c.,  for  exhibition,  free,  as  usual. 

The  following  are  the  superintendents  of  the  different  de- 
partments  of  the  Fair  Gn^inds  : 

CaUle^yfm,  H.  Sotham,  Bbck  Rock. 

Horse*-^.  B.  Burnett,  Svracase. 

Sheq>^Lyman  Sherwood,  Auburn. 

Svine — R.  Harmon,  Wheatlond. 

I'buliry-^L,  H.  Haddock.  Buffalo. 

Floral  Hall^L,  A.  Ward,  Rochester. 

Dairy  Hall — Israel  Denio,  Rome. 

Manufacturers  Hall  and  Mac/Hnery — L.  B.  Langworthy, 
Rochester. 

General  Superintendent  of  the  Qrounds  and  Charge  qf  the 
Entrances — Henry  Woeer   Utica. 

Mechanic  U  Mitloe  Pmcer  for  Moving  Machinery — Wm. 
Kidd,  Rorjiester. 

Jam£9  p.  Fooo  has  'oeen  appointed  Local  Secretary,  who 
will  give  oil  des'Ted  information,  and  to  whom  articles  for 
exhibition  may  be  consigned  by  persons  who  cannot  accom- 
pany them. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  for  August,  will  be 
held  at  Rochester  on  the  7th  of  the  month,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M., 
at  the  Eagle  Hotel. 

The  President  has  addressed  the  following  circular  to 
Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies.  We  hope  it 
will  receive  attention. 

Oaslamd,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  } 
June  16th,  1851.     ] 

Dear  Sib. — ^The  application  of  science  to  our  vocation  as 
/hrmers,  is  producing  results,  both  interesting  and  important. 
Although  the  benefits  are  yet  limited  in  extent,  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  excite  our  zeal,  and  induce  us  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  directly  and  indirectly  the  many  advantages 
due  and  appropriate  to  our  profession. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  branch  of  inquiry 
which  I  am  induced  to  believe  will  bo  advantageous  to  the 
farmcre  of  yOur  county  ;  I  allude  to  the  changes  which  have 
from  lime  to  time  taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic 
substances  of  your  soils,  and  tho  influences  which  such 
changes  seem  to  have  exerted  :  this  inquiry  needs  time  and 
exammntion,  yet  the  movement  will  I  hope  lead  agricultur- 
ists into  a  train  of  observation  useful  and  profitable.  As  one 
step  connected  with  the  inquiry,  ond  which  may  be  made  at 
once  useful  to  your  county,  and  indirecily  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  I  would  suggest  that  specirhens  of  any  and  eceru 
nwieral  eiisting  within  your  limits  be  collected  ,  also  of  all 
earths  or  clays  of  mora  than  ordinary  character,  and  which 


are  needed  in  the  various  arts  and  manufiietores ;  let  them 
be  arranged  and  displaced  neatly  in  cas^s,  with  the  nams 
of  the  county  consi)icuously  displayed  on  each  case,  and 
sent  to  the  approaching  fair  at  Rochester  in  September. — 
Such  exhibits  will  attract  the  attention  of  men  of  science, 
of  artists  and  artisans,  and  tend  to  give  proper  notoriety  to 
localities  which  at  present  are  little  known. 

^_^      J.  Delaficlo. 

Farmiitg  Lands  wear  tbe  Federal  Mbtropous.— The 
reader  will  find  in  our  advertising  columns,  that  M.  D.  W. 
C.  Lawrence  desires  to  sell  a  (arm  of  about  190  acres,  near 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  refers  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  thb 
paper  in  connection  therewith.  A  skillful  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower who  has  means  to  pay  for  this  property,  we  have  no 
doubt  might  do  well  in  purchasing  it.  Hdy  rarely  sells  be- 
low $17  a  ton,  for  a  good  article,  and  often  at  $20,  in  Wash- 
ington. One  can  contract  all  his  butter  at  25  cents  a  {nand 
the  year  round  ;  and  be  could  pretty  safely  calculate  on  $1 
a  bush  el  for  potatoes.  The  land  about  Washington  is  not  by 
any  means  so  fertile  as  in  Western  New  York,  but  manure, 
and  particularty  guano,  operates  with  great  success  upon  iL 
200  lbs.  of  guano  on  a  soil  samiliar  to  that  of  BIr.  Law- 
rence, has  given  a  crop  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
this  season,  on  a  forty  acre  field.  (This  is  the  estimate  of 
■good  judges,  the  grain  is  net  yet  measured.)  | 

Hedges.  — The  following  excellent  remarks  are  from  T%e 
Family  Visitor j  Edited  by  Prof.  Kirtland  : 

In  some  recent  expeditions  into  difl^rent  sections  of  Ohio, 
we  have  observed  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  hed^o^. 
Our  confidence  in  the  Osage  Orange  and  the  Buck  Thorn 
as  materials  for  inclosing  farms  is  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished by  our  late  observations.  The  foilures  have  arisea 
from  an  anxiety  to  grow  a  hedge  in  one  or  two  years  which 
requires  double  or  triple  that  amount  of  time.  The  line  of 
quicks,  whether  the  Osage  Orange  or  the  Buck  Thorn, 
must  be  repeotedly  cut  back  near  to  the  ground,  from  yesr 
to  year,  or  even  twice  during  a  season  until  a  basis  is  estab- 
lished so  thick,  wide  and  firm  tliat  neither  man,  beast,  or 
bird  can  penetrate  through  it :  then  a  top  can  be  grown  in 
one  or  two  seasons  which  will  afford  a  permanent  and  efieci- 
ual  defence  ogninst  alt  intrusion.  Take  this  course  and  luc- 
cess  will  attend  your  eflbrts,  but  haste  will  result  in  &ilare, 
as  some  of  our  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  friends  can  testify. 

The  regular  old  fiishioned  pruning  shears  are  preferable  to 
all  other  implements  for  dressing  hedges. 

L.  G.  Morris'  Second  Annual  Sale. — ^Mr.  H.  has  sent 
us  a  detailed  account  of  his  sale,  th«  amount  obtained  for  the 
different  animals,  names  of  purchasers,  &c.,  for  which  we 
can  not  find  room.    The  following  will  be  interestlAg : 

Eds.  Gen.  Farhbr  : — I  send  you  a  correct  statement  of 
my  sale,  for  publication  ;  if  you  wish  to  insert  it,  do  so. 

The  thorough  bred  Short-llorns  were  very  few,  and  sueh 
as  I  could  spare  from  my  herd.  Nos.  4  and  10  were  stsired 
animals,  and  not  recommended.  Take  those  out  of  the  lot, 
and  the  cotV9,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves,  ten  in  number, 
averaged  $104,124  per  head.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  I 
have  cleared  all  animals  off  my  farm,  except  thorough  breeds 
of  each  kind,  and  I  wish  to  be  put  on  record  as  such  here- 
after. My  thorough-bred  bulls  and  bull  calves,  four  in  num- 
ber, averaged  $  126. 12i  per  head.  The  improved  dairy  stock, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers,  and  heifor  calves,  twenty  in 
number,  averaged  $78.87  per  head.  Grade  bull  calves,  three 
in  number,  averaged  $80  per  head.  Suffolk  pigs,  twenty- 
three  in  number,  dropped  from  the  7th  to  10th  of  April  lajit, 
averaged  as  follows  :— Nine  pairs  of  pigs  averaged  per  pair, 
$27.23  ;  five  single  boar  pigs  averaged  $16.00  :  one  sow  ia 
pig,  $30.  Buck  lambs,  five  in  number,  hi[nl>ed  from  the 
21st  of  March  to  19th  of  April,  averaged  per  head  $29. 

The  sale  was  strictly  a  fair  one  as  to  bidding,  without  any 
underhand  orrangement  for  running  up,  or  whipping  the 
devil  around  the  stomp.  Maay  of  the  animals  sold  for  half 
their  value,  but  on  the  whole  1  was  sati^ified,  as  a  second  an- 
nual sale.    L.  G.  Morris.— JIft.  Fordham,  June^  1851. 


^^^»#»^ 


CouNTT  AaRicLTUSAL  Faxe.— Tho  offloors  of  Coanty  Agrlcalto- 
ral  Soeletlss  would  oblige  us  by  glvlag  lofbimatloa  in  regard 
to  thetr  Fdlrs,  so  thai  ire  ean  announoa  iinle  and  plaee  in  oar 
next  aumbsr. 
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Phosphate  of  LiMB.-'Prof.  Emmoivs  hns  had  a  quaoiity 
of  this  article,  from  the  quarry  at  Crowii  Point,  prepared  for 
use.  The  rock  was  first  pulverized  with  sulphuric  arid,  and 
then  dried  off  by  mixing  with  wood  ashes.  It  is  thus  brought 
into  a  stote  convenient  for  application.  Prof.  K.  is  desi- 
rous that  extensive  trials  should  be  made  with  this  article 
daring  the  present  season,  and  has  left  several  barrels  with 
Messrs.  Ehkkt  for  distribution.  We  hope  the  opportunity 
will  be  improved^  to  give  this  manure,  which  hns  proved  of 
such  great  value  in  Europe,  a  fair  test  here.  We  will  here 
correct  an  eifor  made  in  a  previous  notice,  in  regard  to  the 
quanuty  of  phosphate  contained  in  the  specimens  from 
Crown  Point.  Prof.  E.,  as  well  as  Prof.  Norton,  assures 
us  that  it  contains  from  eighty  to  nauty  per  cent.  Albany 
CuUhaior. 

The  mineral,  phosphate  of  linae,  so  extensively  and  prof- 
itably used  in  England  tm  a  manure  for  tumeps,  contains  50 
per  cent,  phosphate  and  12  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
is  found  in  the  form  of  hard,  gravel-like  stones,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg.  These  are  ground  through  several  mills, 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  then  mixed  by  ma- 
chinery with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  60  lbs.  acid 
to  100  Iba.  of  the  phosphate,  giving  a  manure  sufficiently  dry 
for  transportation  in  bogs.  It  is  sold  for  $25  ter  ton,  I  have 
seen  it  applied  to  wheat  repeatedly,  without  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  any  instance  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  its  effects  on 
the  tumep  aro  perfectly  astonishing,  often  incroasing  the 
crop /our  fold.  I  have  seen  instances  where  its  application 
alone  has  increased  the  crop  of  bulbs  from  10  cwt.  to  10  tons 
per  acie.  Its  effect  on  leguminous  plants,  clover,  beans, 
peas,  and  tares,  is  not  so  marked,  though  beneficiaL  I  think 
it  is  modre  than  probable  it  will  be  of  great  use  in  tobacco 
culture,  giving  the  plant  a  rapid  growth  at  first,  and  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  mineral  from  Crown  Point, 
containing  90  per  cent  pure  phosphate,  is  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  English  50  per  cent  article,  and  it  is  so  in  not 
only  that  it  contaim  more  phosphate,  but  also  from  the  ab- 
snence  of  the  12  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  the 
manufacturing  process  has  to  be  converted  into  a  sulphate  be- 
fore the  acid  will  act  on  the  phosphate,  thus  consuming  a 
large  amount  of  the  expensive  article,  sulphuric  acid,  to  pro- 
duce a  cheap  one,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  "plaster."    (The 
Engluh  phosphate  also  contains  troUf  which  is  deleterious 
tit  plants.)    In  the  American  article,  this  expense  is  avoid- 
ed, besides  having  the  manure  in  a  more  concentrated  form 
for  transportation  ;  hence  this  will  be  a  valuable  substance 
for  exportation  to  the  turnep  growing  country  of  England, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  has  already  been  sent.    But 
it  will  also  be  o(  great  value  to  American  agriculture.  — 
What  is  to  be  feared  is,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
machinery,  at  firtt^  it  will  be  imperfectly  manufiictured,  or 
in  other  words,  the  sulphuric  acid  (the  use  of  which  is  to 
convert  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  into  a  solabU  super- 
phosphate, by  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  setting  at 
liberty  its  phosphoric  acid,  which  combining  with  the  re- 
maining phosphate,  produces   the  required  soluble  super- 
phosphate of  lime,)  will  not  sufficiently  decompose  it.    And 
even  should  it  do  so,  the  method  adopted  of  drying  the  ntb- 
stmce  icith  ashes,  would,  through  the  potash  uniting  with 
the  acid,  to  some  extent  at  least,  aga'tn  decompose  the  sohd>U 
inperphosphate,  chattging  it  into  Us  original  insoluble  states 
thns  undoing  what  had  been  done  at  considerable  expense. 
!^o  thai  iu  applioatioa  will  not  be  so  beneficial  tliis  trial 
y^ar  as  in  after  years,  when  a  better  mode  of  manufacture  is 
practised. 

I  write  this  not  to  dissuade  persons  firom  trying  it,  but  to 
guard  them,  in  case  of  its  fi&ilurcf,  from  forming  a  wrong  esti- 
naie  of  iu  value  when  properly  prepared  and  rightly  appli- 
«hI  to  the  proper  crops.  A  sincere  vnsh  for  the  success  of 
this  and  every  other  means  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture ~  the  great  interest  of  the  nation  —  is  my  apology  for 
these  remarks.    Joseph  Harris. — Rochester,  I 


AifOTHEK  Poultry  Book.— T.  B.  Mirrxa,  author  of  the  «  Bee 
Keeper's  Manual,"  it  will  be  seen  by  his  adTertiseraent,  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  Poultry  Booh.  Mr.  Mmsa  is  a  close  observer,  and 
though  be  has  made  some  strange  statements  in  regard  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  in  bis  eoaaniunieatioai  to  the  sgrie ultural 
papers,  ws  anticipate  an  interesting  work. 


^^^^m^ 


State  AoaicuLTDRAL  Fair  tn  Vehkiott.— We  havsreeeiredfVom 
A.  L.  BiNQHAM  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers  and  Stock- 
Raisers  in  Vermont,  at  Mid^ebury.  Hon.  Freoerick  Holbroox 
was  ehopen  Fresident  The  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Middlebury  on 
the  10th  and  11th  days  of  September.    Mr.  Binqram  writes  us  : 

"  We  have  made  extensive  arrangements  for  the  Fair.    The 

Elat  of  ground  selected,  oontsins  fifteen  acres,  five  aor«B  orwhich 
I  a  most  beautifal  grofe  lying  on  the  bank  of  Orten  Creek. 
There  will  be  the  greatest  display  of  Horses  and  Sheep  ever 
known  In  America.  Mr.  D.  Hiu..  (owner  of  Black  Hawk,)  says, 
that  Black  Hawk  and  fifty  of  his  best  oo  ts  shall  be  on  the  ground, 
the  sight  of  which  will  be  great  to  behoId.» 


^0^^ 


Stkpbxvs'  Book  of  the  FiRH.->This  work,  by  Henrt 
STKPHEifs.with  explanatory  notes  by  the  late  John  P.  Skin- 
ner, was  firat  published  in  this  country  by  Greelt  &  Mc- 
Elrath.  It  is  now  published  hy  C.  M.  Saxton,  botuid  in 
cloth,  $4  :  in  leather,  $6. 

The  same  work  has  recently  been  published  in  numbers, 
with  notes  by  J.  P.  Norton,  by  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co,  of 
New  York,  at  |5  ;  bound  in  cloth,  $6. 

This  work  cannot  be  called  the  American  farmer's  guide, 
having  been  written  for  another  country  :  still,  the  great 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  farmer,  are  the  same, 
the  world  over.  We  agree  with  Prof.  Norton,  that  "  no 
intelligent  farmer  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  books, 
or  of  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  without  feeling  that 
he  has  gained  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information,  and  also 
perceiving  that  we  as  an  agrieultural  people  have  an  im- 
mense work  to  do." 


•^^^0^^^^ 


Cheap  Laiid. — Cratton  Lewis,  waling  from  Ulysses, 
Potter  eounty.  Pa.,  says  : 

"  We  have  one  thing  to  encourage  na  :  our  country  is  new 
and  bad  culture  has  not  done  so  much  toward  spoiling  our 
land  as  it  has  in  some  placed.  It  \s  less  than  thirty  years  since 
the  6rst  settlement  was  made  in  our  county,  and  it  now 
numbers  some  6,000  inhabitants,  ond  there  is  room  for  more. 
We  are  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  Rail 
Road — land  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  best 
soil  for  oats  in  the  United  States,  (perhaps.)  One  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  here.  Some  parts  of 
our  county  is  well  covered  with  pine,  and  the  lumbermen 
pay  a  ffood  price  for  hay  and  oats.  It  ia  also  well  adapted  to 
grass." 

If  those  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  families,  and  oftentimes  pent  up  in  un- 
comfortable apartments,  in  unhealthy  locoiitiea  in  cities, 
would  procure  a  few  acres  of  land  where  it  can  be  obtained 
at  such  reasonable  rates,  they  would  make  themselves  more 
independent  and  useful,  and  their  families  more  healthy  and 
happy. 


IMPROVED  TURNIP  SEED.—Strap-leaved,  Red-top,  Hst, 
1  Norfolk.  Long  Taaknred,  Yellow  Stone,  Aberdeen,  and  severai 
other  of  the  most  approved  kind  of  tamlp  seed.  Just  receired 
fi-esh  from  England.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

(8-lt]  189  li  Ml  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Bmeiy  6i  Cc'a  Hosae  Povrera  and  ThreallM^rs• 

EMERY  k  CO.'S  Premium  Railway  Horse  Powers  and  Thresh- 
ers, which  were  avf  arded  the  first  premium  at  the  last  State 
Fair,  in  competition  with  many  others,  for  sale  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Wn  rehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New  Yoik. 

f6-4t]  •  O.  H  BARR 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  at  Rochester.  Septeiaberl5th.  16th, 
17th.  18th,  and  19th.— The  subscriber  has  been  appointed  local 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agtioaltural  Society,  at  Uoch- 
ester.  Any  inquiries  respecting  matters  connected  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  show  grounds  for  the  Fair,  may  he  addressed 
to  me.  Persons  having  articles  for  exhibiton,  who  cannot  accom- 
pany them  to  Rochester,  can  consign  them  to  me,  and  i  will  aee 
that  the  J  are  taken  proper  care  of,  and  the  necessary  entries 
made  at  the  husiness  ofBcs.  JAM  KS  P.  FOOO, 

Rochester,  July,  1861.  [8-2t]  Local  SecreUry. 
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C.  M.  SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL   BOOK  PUBLISHER, 

im  Falton  BtrMt,  Nvw  Torlc, 

PVBUSHKS  THE   FOLLOWUTQ 

VALUABLE  WORKS : 

THE  Complete  Farmer  «Dd  Rural  Eoonomirt,  and  New  Amerlean 
Gardener.    By  T.  J  Feeeenden.    la  one  TOlame,  aboat  700 

pagee,  doth  gllt>  Sl^-^ail  edition,  H-OO. 
Johnston'e  Agrlonltaral  Chenrietry.    A  new  edition.    In  one 

▼dome,  12  mo.  eloth  gUt,  $1.25.    Mall  edition,  $1.00 
Johneton'e  Elementa  of  Agrienltnral  Chemistry,  50o. 
Johnston's  Praetioal  Agricultare.    One  yolome,  eloth,  76o. 
Bulit's  FamilT  Kitehen  Gardener.    Cloth,  76e.    MaH  edition,  Mo. 
Uoare^e  Treanae  on  the  Cultiration  of  the  Grape  Tine  <m  Open 

Walla,  60e. 
Sheep  Hubandiy.    By  H.  S  Randall,  91.25.    Mail  edition,  $1.00. 
St^hen's  Book  of  the  Farm-  complete,  $4.00. 
Br«ywBa**  AmerieaD  Ponltry  Yard.    Tenth  editfon,  $1.00.    Mail 

edition.  75ew 
Allra'a  American  Farm  Book,  one  volimie^  $1.00.  Matt  edlMoa.  75c. 
Allen's  Diaeaaes  of  Domeatlo  Animals,  one  Tolnme  75c.    Mali  edi- 
tion, 60e. 
Cheraiirtry  made  easy  Ibr  Flaxmen— paper,  26o. 
Southern  Agricnltnre ;  or  Essays  cm  the  onltiTatton  of  Com, 

Hemp,  Tobaeeo,  Wheat,  &o.    $1.00. 
Dana's  Prise  Essay  on  Manures,  25c. 
Miner's  American  Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  $1.00.    Mall  edition. 

750.  • 

Brown*s  American  Bird  Fancier,  50e.    Mail  edition,  25e. 
Canfield  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  Stnictnre  and  Diseases  of 

Sheep,  $1.00. 
The  Amerleaa  Architect— the  cheapest  and  best  work  of  the  kind 

pnUisbed  in  the  world.    Complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25c.  ea6h, 

or  $5.00  Ibr  the  work  complete  }  $0.00  bound  in  two  ▼olumee. 
Youatt  k,  Martin's  Treatise  on  Cattle,  with  one  hundred  illustra- 

tiona.     Edited  by  Ambrose  Sterens,  Esq.    $1.25. 
Yooait  on  the  Breed  and  Management  of  Sheei^  with  Ulnstra- 

tiona,  75e. 
Elements  of  Agrieultare.    Trsnidated  from  the  French,  by  F.  6 

Skinner.    Adapted  fdr  Schools.    25o. 
Ounn'f  Domestie  Medicine  ;  or.  Poor  Man's  Friend  in  Affliction, 

Pain,  and  Sickness,  ^.00.  CM.  SAXTON, 

[8-2t )  152  Fulton  street,  New  York. 

NBW  BOOKS  NUARIiY  RKADY. 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE ;  comprisins   Essays    on  the 
Cultivation  of  CorOrHemp.  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Ice. 
THE  COTTAGE  AND  FARM  BEE  KEEPER;  a  practical  work 

by  a  Country  Curate  -50o. 
A  BOOK  FOR  EVEUV  BOY  IN  THE  COUNTRY.    Elements 
of  Agriculture  ;  translated  from  the  French,  and  adapted  to 
general  use.  by  F.  G.  Skinner— 25c. 
RURAL  ARCIlITECTURi!: ;  Comprising  farm  houses,  cottages, 
carriage  houses,  sheep  and  dove  cotes,  pigerles,  bams,  fcc/,  Ace. 
By  LewU  F.  AUen-$1.25. 
THE  AMERICAN  MUCK  BOOK  ;  treatin|  of  the  nature,  pro- 
pertle*,  sources,  history,  and  operations  ci  all  the  principal  fer> 
tilixers  and  manures  in  common  use,  with  specific  directions 
for  tl^ir  preserration,  and  appUeation  to  the  soil  and  to  crops ; 
drawn  trom  authentic  sources,  actual  experience,  and  personal 
obserTation.  as  eoml>inod  with  the  leading- principles  of  practi« 
cal  and  scientific  Agriculture.    By  D.  J.  Browne— SI. 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 
Agricultural  Book  Publisher  and  Dealer, 
152  FultOD  street,  New  York. 
OOh  A.  New  and  Complete  Catalogue.  Just  published,  can  be 
found  at  the  oflice  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. '  S-lt] 

•'  STEPHENS'  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM." 
COMPI^BTB  OVIOE  TO  THB   FAKMfiK. 

WHh  a  Portrait  of  the  late  J.  8.  Skinner. 

STEPHENS*  GREAT  WORK  ON  THE  FAR.\f.-A  new  and 
c.-vmpl«te  edition,  rerised  and  adapted  to  the  Uiie  of  Farmers 
ia  the  1  'ni.ed  Statt  s.  by  J.  S  Skioner.  Thi«  book  eontaios  about 
IJOO  ptg«*s.  an*!  embraoAS  erery  rnhjeet  of  importanct:  connecte  . 
with  ^igr  eultuf  in  all  its  branches,  with  Jxvt  hundred  iUu$tV' 
tiias  <<n  wood  Kud  stceL  uiakiug  it  one  of  the  most  attractlTe  ami 
I  s>  FUL  book>yut  oifcied  to  thu  Fanners  of  the  country.  It  is 
b  undin  two  Tolumes  octavo,  in  cloth,  only  S4  ;  bound  In  leather, 
9   50  C.  M.  SAXTON. 

H.2t}  AgricuitnrAl  Boole  PnbUnher,  152  KuJton  St.  N.  Y. 

F^or  Sale. 

p  IFFORD  MOR(«  AN.  a  Tery  superior  bay  Stallion,  three  years 
^^  old  August  26th,  sire.  General  Gifford,  (conceded  to  be  the 
iK-^-t  liTing  v'.orKan  horse )  dam,  a  Morgan  built  fa«t  trotter,cal1cd 
th  ■  Beckwith  Mar?  :  Fee  Oei  •  ee  Farnier,for  l&5l.p.  In2,  &8,44,%nU 
Al'aoy  C'uliiTator  for  1840.  p  SI9.  842,  355  ;  do  for  1847,  p  258. 

If  not  fold  before.  h9  vill  be  exbibltifd  at  the  next  State  Fair  at 
Rochpster.  with  ZaehjiTy  Taylor,  a  bey  stud  oolt  of  same  pedi- 
gree one  year  old  June  8th. 

Al^  their  dam,  again  in  foal  by  General  Gifford,  and  any  two, 
(perhaps  all,)  offered  for  esle.  J    DUUR.- 

ScottsTiUe,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  July.  1851. 


EVERY  Ikmlly  who  hare  a  rod  of  land,  should  hare  a  bed  of  3] 
Strawberries.  They  are  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  season,  ]l 
both  for  sick  and  welL  The  euldration  is  simple,  and  the  plants  s\ 
can  be  obtained  at  TOfy  littte  expense.  If  they  are  planted  the  .  f  | 
first  week  in  August,  they  will  boar  a  goodly  crop  or  fruit  next  j 
year.  »  1 

The  following  include  the  Tery  beat  under  cultlTatlon :  }| 

Burr's  New  Pine— of  the  highest  ,      U 

and  most  ddieious  fiaror,  unl-  J] 

formly,  and  productlTe Vl%^.  per  doi.  $1.60  per  100      jl 

Boston  Pine— hardy,  and  exceed-  SI 

ingly  prodmstiTe 87>&o.       «<  1 50       « 

Horey's   Seedling— a  well  known 

-  magnificent  berrr 87Kft*       *  1.50      .<* 

Ri?al  Hudsoti^Talimble  for  mar-   ' 
keting  and  presenring,  hardy  and 

productlTe 26e.*        <■  1.0O       «^ 

Bishop's  Orange— productlTe  and 

fine  flsTored 25o.  •  1.00       <* 

Large  Eariy  Scarlet— an  exceUent 
standard  sort ;  one  of  the  earli- 
est     26o.         •  1.00     '« 

Alpine  Red  and  White  Monthly. .   25e.         "  1.00       « 

Alpine  Red  and  White  Bush. ....    50c.         ^  .00       •< 

Britisb  Queen 87>^o.       *•  2.00       " 

Columbus 25c  «  1.00       *< 

Black  Prince 25o.  "  1.00       ^ 

Jenny's  Seedling 25c,  **  1.00       « 

Prolific  Hautboy 25e.  «  I.Oq       ^ 

Also  the  fdlowingffne  new  Tarietiet,  our  own  seedlings : 
Climax  Scarlet— light  soariet,  rath- 
er acid,  bears  great  crops 60e.    per  dos.    8.00  per  100 

Genesee— the  finest  looking  of  all 
the  stxawberriM ;  good  sise  and 

flaTor $1.00         «  4.00       " 

Monroe  Scarlet— Tery  productlTe..   50c.  *<  8  00       <* 
Orange  Prdiflo— lat^largeand  pro- 
ductlTe     50c.          "          8.00       *> 

Ellwanger  It  Barry's  No.  1— the 
highest  flaTored  strawberry  im- 

der  culUTatlon $100         *<  4.00       << 

For  more  minute  particulars,  please  refer  to  our  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  fbcwarded  on  receipt  of  post  paid  applications 
All  post  paid  orders  will  recelTe  prompt  attentionr 

.         .  ELLWANGER  8c  BARRY, 

July,  1851.  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

lismds  of  Ixmg  lalsund , 

ADJOINING  the  Tillages  of  Lakeland  and  HermauTille,  about 
48  miles  fh>m  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  The  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  all  those  who 
ever  wish  to  obtain  land  on  Long  Island,  the  Ancient '^Garden  of 
America,."  that  will  probably  ncTer  occur  again,  for  these  lands 
are  the  only  remaining  new  lands  on  the  Island,  and  are  equal  in 
quality,  when  cultiyated,  to  any  other  land. 

The  results  of  cultivation  on  these  Island  lands  haTc  been  so 
great,  so  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one,  that  they  are 
now  considered  of  great  Talue  for  farms  and  gardens,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  all  taken  up  for  settlement  and  occupation,  or 
be  held  at  more  than  flT«  times  their  present  price.  All  kinds  of 
produce  may  now  be  seen  growing  there,  such  as  wh'^at,  rye,com, 
potatoes,  and  garden  Tcgetables,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  ic  the 
most  luxurious  growth,  where  but  a  short  time  since  the  land  was 
cOTored  with  trees  and  bushes. 

The  surCsce  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  beautiful,  free  fh>m  stone 
or  bogs  or  marshes,  and  the  climate  as  healthy  as  can  be  found 
in  this  latitude.  The  soil  Is  a  floe  loam,  admirably  adapted  to 
high  cultiTation  and  great  crops,  and  of  easy  tillage. 

Indeed,  no  New  Eng  and  or  Northern  New  York  man  can  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  th«  great  difference  in  the  labor  and  strength 
requisite  to  cultivate  theee  LAand  Lands,  and  that  required  to  sub- 
due their  own  nigged  lands,  until  he  has  seen  or  made  the  trial ; 
and  1  DOW  offer  for  sale  as  handsome.  land^  and  intrinsically  as 
Taluable,  as  can  be  found  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  any  direction,  in  lots  of  fl.re  acres  or  more,  fbr  the  sum 
of  $)23  per  acre. 

Any  person  wiRhing  to  purchase  a  Atc  acre  lot  of  good  an<{ 
handsome  land,  without  one  foot  of  water  oi  useless  ground  on  tt, 
can  do  so  by  sending  $5  as  a  first  payment  and  the  further  'sum 
of  $5  a  month,  until  one  half  is  paid,  when  a  warrantee  deed  and 
good  titU  will  bw'  glTen,and  the  remainder  part  of  the  puichase  mo- 
ney may  be  paid  or  secured  on  the  land.to  be  paid  within  three  or 
fire  years,  with  0  per  cent  yuarly  interusL  Larger  lots  wiU  be 
sold  on  (ho  «ame  terms. 

The  title  Is  pe^ectly  good— 1  haTC  a  histOTy  or  deduotlon  of  the 
titU  oomi>lete;  certified  to  by  legal  men  of  the  highest  character, 
which  1  will  send  by  mail.with  maps,  pamphlets,  and  all  Informa- 
tioQ,  to  all  purchasers,  or  those  wha  wish  to  be  informed  of  these 
Island  landd,  by  applying  to  E.  H  PEAS,  of  Albany,  or  CHAS. 
WOOD,  Stationer,  117  John  street,  N  Y.  [8-3tl 

SUPERIOR  SKED  WHEIT.— A  larg#  assortment  of  the  hest 
varieties  of  Improved  Seed  Wheat  ^r  sal&  among  which  are 
Golden  Australian,  China  or  Troy,  White  Irlint,  Hutchinson's 
Improved.  Soule,  and  Mediterranean. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  fc  CO., 
>]t]  180  Sc  101  Wajer  St.,  New  York. 
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A   I  A^'oS*^  ^  Mear.*  Center  Draft  Plows. 

A  Hl*^^  aaaortmwat  can  be  found  at  the  SUfce  Antoaltiiral 
-nL   Warehouse,  No:26  CUlf  street,  New  York.  sn^uimni 

tg-^^3 O.  H.  BARE. 

A.    I4ONGBTT, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT,  Office  at  the  State  Acrienltvat 
Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street,  New  York. 
A.??"  .T""  "^o^V""  Fasmer,  a  monthly  publioatlon  devoted  to 
Agriculture.  &c.  Ice.,  edited  by  Prof  J.  J.  Hapes,  and  published  br 
AJLgngettJZS  Cliff  street,  New  York.  [7^t]  ^ 

Tbermometer  Clkiim. 

A  LARGE  assortment  of  CrowelPs  celebrated 
Churns>HUffereat  siaesaad 
receired. 


pnees, 


Thermometer 
from  H;60  to  96— Just 


|. 


Dira^me  Count jrAc;rloaltiiral  'WarelioYiM  61  Seed  Store. 

EC.  WILDER  fc  CO.,  Dealers  In  Hardware,  Iron,  Stoves,  Hy- 
•    draulic  Rams,  Lead  Pii«e,  Horse  Powers  and  Separators, 
Reaping  Machines  of  latest  improvement.  Eagle  Plows,  Cast-iron 
beam  do,  Vegeteble  Cutters,  Hay  Cutters  for  hand  or  horse  power, 
and  Agricultural  Implements  of  every  variety.    Paints,  OiL  &ei 
Palmyra,  May,  1851.  [ft-St] 

Horse  Poorer* 

TTN RIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  aU  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
^  In  the  United  Smtes. 

1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  oar  own  manuflu)- 
ture,  both  single  or  double  geered,  for  one  or  two  horses.  These 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  manufkcturor  for  lightness 
in  running,  strength,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  univer- 
sally approved  wherever  they  have  b^  en  tried. 

2.  The  Bogardns  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are  com- 
pact and  wholly  of  Iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

8.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  largo  Cog  Wheels,  for  one  to 
six  horras     A  new  and  favorite  Power. 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  War- 
ren's ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co., 

[8-3t]  189  &  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

State  Afi^ricaltnral  Warehouse. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Far- 
mers and  Planters  to  his  varied  assortment  of  ^rieulhiral 
and  Horticultural  Imptementt^  among  which  may  be  found  Prouty 
8c  Mear's  celebrated  and  highly  approved  Center  Draught  Plows, 
Emery  &  Co  's  Improved  Railroad  Horse  Power  and  Thresher,  (all 
of  which  took  the  first  premiums  at  the  late  State  Agricultural 
Fair,  and  are  unequalled  by  any  now  in  use,)  t««ether  with  a  full 
assortment  of  th^  the  latest  and  most  improved  Plows,  Straw  Cut- 
ters, Fanning  Mills.  Com  Shellers,  Seed  Sowers,  Cultivators,  Har- 
rows. &e.;  Ice.,  whioh  he  will  sell  at  as  low  rates  as  any  similar  es« 
toblishment  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand  a  ftill  stock  of  Field  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Onano,  and  all  other  Fertilisers  In  the  market  widoh  may 
be  had  on  the  mo»t  reasonable  terms. 

Persons  purchasing  articles  tronx  me  may  rely  upon  their  giving 
satisfaction,  as  I  Intend  keeping  only  such  as  I  can  fully  warrant. 


Also,  a  variety  Af  other  Chums,  of  variomstfces,  «ad  priees.  for 
sale  at  No.  6*  BuOilo  St.,  opposite  Eagle  HoteL  Rooheater. 
June  18bl. J.  RaPAUE  fc  CO. 

To  Breeders  of  Choice  Stoclb 

WAJITED,  a  situation  as  Farm  Superintendent,  hj  a  yoong. 
single  man,  well  qualified  to  superintend  not  ohiy-  the  out- 
door arrangements,  particularly  with  referenee  to  the  breediar 
and  management  of  ohoice  stoek,  but  also  the  keepiiw  the 
books  and  aoeounls.  fcc,  connected  therewith.  For  further  in- 
formation, address  L.  O.  MORRIS,  of  Fordham,  Weateheater 
county..  N.  Y ,  who  wiU  famish  satis&otory  reoommendation. 
August,  1861. 

*  

JHannres* 

PERUVIAN  Guano,  at  2^  cts.  per  lb.;  Bone  Dust— sawiacs 
shavings,  and  erushed-at  $2.25  eU.  per  baml :  Bone  BlMk 
or  Burnt  Bones,  at  $3  per  hogshead  ;  Bone  Waste,  or  Bone  Ma- 
nure, at  lyi  cts.  per  lb.;  Sugar  House  Scum,  or  BuUooks  Blood,  at 
$2.60  psr  hogshead  ;  Sulphate  of  Soda,  at  1  cent  per  lb. 

Packages  included  at  above  prices.    For  sale  at  the  State  Acri- 
cultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  CUff  street,  New  York. 
[?:*i] O.  H.  BARR 

HcMT  Oxlbrdahlre  Bucks  VVur  Sale. 

THE  subscrlbef  has  a  number  of  yearling  and  two  jeer  old 
Bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  eaUed  for,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  breed  of  Sheep  are  supericr  to  all 
others,.for  lai^ge  carcass,  heavy  fleece,  early  maturity,  and  consti- 
tution, and  defies  oompetlton  with  all  other  breads  for  profit 
This  flock,  which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  Impozw 
ted,  is  BO  well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than  to  say 
that  the  sire  clipped  18  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  weighed  561  Ite 
alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and  see  for  themsetves,  or 
communicate  by  mail  Direct  to  CLAYTON  B.  REYBOIJd! 
[g-^t] DeUware  City,  Delaware. 

Bztenslve  Sale  or  Real  Batate  lii  Vlrglate. 

ON  the  10th  day  of  November.  1851,  will  be  sold  to  the  hirlrifiit 
bidder,  in  Williamsburg,  2.787  acres  of  land  belonginr  toJ& 
estate  of  the  late  John  VI.  Maupin,  lying  between  said  City'and 
Jamestown,  850  seres  of  which  are  highly  improved ;  also,  about 
100  acres  of  richest  meadow.  The  other  portion  is  abundantly 
studded  with  valuable  oak  and  pine  timber,  easily  accessible  by 
water  ;  a  pari  of  which  lies  on  a  navigable  creek,  where  is  located 
the  brick  work  of  a  once  valuable  manufacturing  water  mill,  to 
whioh  vessels  may  float,  and  which  creek  empties  into  James  riv- 
|.er,  one  mile  distant  therefrom.  These  lands  will  be  sold  in  tracts 
to  suit  purchasers  :  also,  other  real  estate  will  then  and  there  be 
Mrid,  embracing  most  dbelrable  hon^eaand  lots  in  said  city,  incla 
ding  a  new  and  commodious  brick  store  house  and  lot.    f 
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GEO.  H.  BARR, 
No.  25  CUffetreet,  New  York. 


Book  Anenta  Wanted, 

AT  Dewey's  Agricultural  Book  Depot,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  can 
"^  give  constant  employment  to  several  young  men  in  the  sale  of 
valuable  new  books  on  Agriculture,  and  kindred  suhfeots.  Also^ 
Cheap  Publications.  Lithographic  Prints,  Ice.,  tec.  Agents  can 
also  procure  subscription  for  several  of  the  best  Periodicals  in  the 
country. 

THE  FARMER'S  GUIDE 

is  a  new  and  valuable  encyclopedia  of  ikrmlng.  and  Is  pronounoed 
a  complete  farmer's  library  in  itself.  The  retail  price  is  $6.00— 
two  volumes  royal  octavo,  filled  with  Illustrations.  I  can  give 
agents  a  large  commission  in  the  sale  of  this  and  other  works.  A 
small  cash  oapital  of  from  $16  to  $S0  wlU  be  required,  and  the 
agent  will  be  Indemnified  against  loss.  Active  young  men  can 
easily  earn  $2  to  $5  a  day  in  this  business.    Address,  post  paid, 

D.  M.  DEWEY, 
Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

P.  8.— I  keep  constantly  on  hand  all  the  works  upon  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture,  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Bees,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  Ice.— Ih  tect,  any  book  yon  see  advertised,  can 
be  found  at  my  Store. 

Jnly,lt61. 


published.    Also  address 
WiUiamsburg.  July,  1851. 


R  H. 
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7%e  PrctcUcal  and  Scientific  Esrmet't  Own  Pitper, 
THE    G£N£SEE    FARMER, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

iLLUtTaATsn  wrrH  mrMsaous  KNOEAvimss  or 
Farm  Bnildinga,  Boxneatio  Animals,  ImplemeiitB)  FnUts,  te. 

VOLUME   xn,   FOR    185L 

DANIEL  LEE  ITjAMES'viCK,  Jr^  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Ooaductor  of  Horticoltunl  Departmenti 

Fir tjr  Cento  a  Tear,  In  Adwnnee. 

Five  Copies  for  |2 ;  Eight  Copfiss  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same* rate. 

QjT*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  Tolume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

09-  Po9T-MASTBRf,  AoKirfs,  and  all  Mends  of  faBprofTeaMttt>  are 
respeetfUUy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  sabscriptlons. 

Subeoription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post* 
paid  or  flree^  at  the  nik  of  the  IHxblisher.    Address  to 

DAlVnOIi  I4BB9 

Deeember,  1850.  JUehetter.  Ntw  Fi^rk 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— SEPTEMBER,  1851. 


AOBiaULTUBAL    BDITOATIOX. 

Wb  have  thought  it  r.  good  opportunitj  to  call  pnblic 
ftttention  to  the  subject  or  Apicultural  Education,  by 
■nabing  the  eiteoded  and  exceedingly  valuable  Rf  port 
or  the  Hon.  Harsball  P.  Wilder  and  Prof.  HrrcH- 
cocK  to  the  Legislature  of  HassBchiiaetU,  the  basis  of 
»nie  remarks.  This  document  coutains  lOS  well  filled 
pages,  devoted  oisinly  to  a  summaTy  notice  of  seve- 
ral  hundreds  of  agricultural  Bchoola  and  collegea  In 
Europe,  {many  of  which  were  viaited  by  Prof.  II.) 
designed  to  (each  both  the  arts  and  the  icience«  thiit 
pertain  to  rural  affairs.  We  regard  this  report  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  acricultural  literature  of 
this  country,  and  one  that  wlTl  aervs  to  prevent  the 
establiahment  of  inferior  schools  by  State  gtjvem- 

The  Com  mi  Bfli  oners  recommend  the  following  plan 
for  an  institution  in  MaBKacbuBetta  : 

"  Let  an  Agricultural  School  or  College  of  the 
superior  class  be  catabliahed  somewhere  in  the  State, 
possessed  of  all  the  means  (teachers,  books,  appa- 
ratus, Bpecimens,  farms,  kc.,)  necessarv  to  give  a 
finished  education  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  Such  a  school  should  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  at  least  : 

].  A  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Sylviculture,  and 
Rural  legislation,  who  should  also  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Inatructora,  or  Preaidem  of  the  Inttitu- 
lion. 

3.  A  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

3.  A  ProressoT  of  Elementary  and  Agricnltural 
Chemistry. 

4.  One  of  Natural  History  and  Geology,  who 
should  be  curator  of  the  collections. 

6.  One  of  Anatomy,  Phyaiology,  Veterinary  Med- 
icine and  Surgery. 

6.  One  of  the  Mathematics  of  Agriculture,  such 
B9  farm  accounts,  irrigation,  draining,  leveling,  con- 
stritclion  of  roads,  bridges,  Uc." 

President  Hitcucock,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
plan,  truly  remarliB  :  "This  appears  to  me  the 
emallest  number  of  Proreasors  with  which  an  insti- 
tution could  he  respectable  and  useful,  even  at  its 
coftiraencement.  The  number  in  much  leu  than  it  is 
at  nearly  all  the  higher  agricultural  seminaries  in 
Europe.     There  it  ranges  from  eight  to  twenty." 

In  Europe,  agriculture  is  esteemed  as  a  high  and 
honorable  profession,  requiring  for  its  full  elucida- 


a  combination  of  talent,  learning,  experience, 
and  science,  more  than  equal  to  that  employed  in 
any  other  pursuit.  Nor  is  this  appreciation  of  the 
numerous  arts  and  sciences  that  belong  to  agricul- 
ture and  hoKiculture  at  all  misplaced  or  extravaganf. 
When  carefully  considered,  it  amounts  simply  to  a 
reasonable  division  of  labor  among  a  number  of  com- 
petent teachers — each  devoting'  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  a  particular  department,  like  that  of  geol- 
ogy, meteorology,  analytical  chemistry,  botany,  com- 
parative anatomy,  veterinary  surgery,  stock  breeding 
and  rearin?,  tillage,  dairy  husbandry,  fruit  culture, 
Bgriculmral  mechanics,  mathematics,  fee.  We  havo 
no  doubt  that  an  institution  with  twelve  professors 
would  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  one  of 
SIT.  It  should  have  accommodations  for  600  Btu- 
dents,  and  furnish  every  advantage  of  the  best  uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  science.  "  Twenty,  or  even 
ten  years  ago,"  says  Prof,  H.,  it  would  not  have  an- 
swered to  propose  the  introduction  of  agriculture  inio 
our  primary  achooU,  or  aa  a  department  in  our  acade- 
mies, or  a  profeBBorship  in  oar  colleger.  All  tbia  it 
may  bo  well  enough  to  do  now,  but  something  more 
must   be  done." 

Tho  Report  throughout  takea  enlarged  and  liberal 
views,  and  we  are  not  surprised  thattne  Legislature 
was  not  prepared  to  adopt  at  once  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Commi  as  toners.  It  is  lo  be  hoped, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wri.oBB.  and  other  influential 
friends  of  the  measure,  will  not  abate  their  honora- 
ble efibrt*  to  found  the  first  agricultural  college  in 
the  Union  worthy  of  the  name.  New  York  has  had 
the  scheme  of  establishing  an  institution  of  this  char- 
acter under  consideration  thirty  years.  When  in 
Albany,  in  1823-3,  we  thought  the  measure  waa 
sure  of  immediate  success ;  but  experience  has  prov- 
ed that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  progress 
of  public  sentiment  on  the  subjectof  agricultural  sci- 
ence. We  arc  atill  indebted  to  European  universi- 
ties for  nearly  all  that  we  know  in  this  matter,  and 
may  remsln  in  the  same  humiliating  condition  for 
years  to  come,  unless  the  frienila  of  rural  science  in 
dilTerent  States  unite  their  strength  to  break  the  ice, 
by  founding  a  college  in  some  locality  through  an 
appropriation  by  Congress.  What  the  country  moat 
needs  at  this  time  is  a  national  instiiution  which 
shall  be  to  agricultural  science  what  West  Point 
Academy  is  to  military  science,  with  a  view  to  edu- 
cate young  gentlemen  for  professorships  in  State 
colleges.  There  is  now  great  difficulty  in  finding 
men  duly  qualified  in  this  country  to  teach  the  Beve- 
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ral  branches  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  studied 
in  a  college  of  this  kind.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  establishing  agricultural  schools  of  a 
high  order  ;  and  the  General  Govemoient  ought  to 
•id  in  removing  tiie  difficulty. 


FBBSERVATION    OF    FRtTIT. 


Fbw  operations  in  domestic  economy  on  a  farm  are 
more  important  than  the  preservation  of  fruit.     In 
one  of  his  letters  written  at  Paris,  Mr.  Greeley  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  nicely  prepared  dried  peaches 
would  find  a -ready  sale  in  London  and  other  mar- 
kets, if  due  pains  were  taken  to  introduce  the  article 
to  public  notice.     It  has  long  appeared  to  us  that 
vastly  more  money  might  be  realized  from  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  than  is  now  ob- 
tained, if  a  perfect  system  were  adopted  in  their 
management.     In  studying  the  keeping  qualities  of 
apples,  MuiiBBR  discovered  that  those  least  liable  to 
shrivel  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  their  fluids,  (water,) 
contained  an  unusual  amount  of  wax  in  the  cuticle, 
closing  all  its  pores.     This  waxy  matter  performs  a 
Bfmilar  function  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  partic- 
ularly in  tropical  climates,  by  checking  the  too  rapid 
escape  of  water  from  their  surfaces.     In  keeping 
apples  and  pears,  it  serves  to  exclude  oxygen  from 
the  juices  and  tibsues  of  the  fruit,  by  the  presence  of 
which  chemical  changes  are  started,  unless  the  tem- 
perature is  quite  low,  which  end  in  fermentation  and 
rot.     Eggs  are  kept  from  spoiling  by   filling  the 
pores  in  their  shells  with  tallow  or  lard  ;  and  many 
large  fruits  have  been  long  preserved  by  a  thin  cov- 
ering of  beeswax.     The  principle  of  excluding  at- 
mospheric air,  or  its  oxygen,  is  the  point  worthy  of 
attention.    In  1848  we  put  up  peaches  in  Georgia 
packed  in  charcoal  dust  and  surrounded  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  carbonic  acid.     A  can  of  these  hermet- 
rically  sealed  was  brought  to  the  fair  in  Bufiklo  ;  but, 
although  not  decayed,  the   peaches  had  undergone 
Mich  chemical  changes  as  rendered  them  worthless, 
and  they  were  not  exhibited.     This  fruit  was  ripe 
when  put  up  in  July,  and  after  being  kept  five  weeks 
where  the  thermometer  was  from  75  to  88  degrees,  it 
was  jolted  on  a  railroad  a  thousand  miles  before  reach- 
ing Buffiilo.    Of  course  the  test,  or  trial,  was  not  a 
fair  one  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  from  other  experiments 
that  peaches  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  as  low  as 
60  degrees  not  to  undergo  chemical  changes  when 
the  air  is  entirely  excluded,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
fine  flavor  of  choice  fruits.     Prof.  Lindlbt  suggests 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Gardner's  Chronicle,  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  the  flavor  or  aroma  of  apples, 
pears  and  peaches,  by  some  chemical  agents.     We 
have  little  faith  in  the  success  of  any  attempts  of 
this  kind.     The  preservation  of  fruits,  potatoes  and 
other  perishable  articles  of  human  food  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in  this  country. 
Id  packing  grapes  in  thoroughly  dried  saw-dust,  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  dust  which  contains  the 
least  volatile  matter.     Any  strongly  scented  wood, 
or  even  feebly  scented,  will  impart  more  or  less  of  its 
peculiar  aroma  to  the  fruit,  and  receive  that  of  the 
trait  in  exchange.     All  gaseous  bodies  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  mingle  and  permeate  the  spaces  bc- 
Iween  the  atoms  of  each.     In  illustration  of  this  law, 
a  gentleman  whose  olfactories  were  extremely  sen- 
•itive^  said  that  he  could  smell  sixty  distinct  stinks  at 
•ne  time.     This  was  in  a  city.     When  a  dog  selects 
the  track  of  his  master's  iron  shod  horse,  from  that  of 
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fifty  other  horses  on  a  stone'  paved  street,  as  has  oden 
been  witnessed,  proof  is  exhibited  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  distinguishable  volatile  ele- 
ments, but  of  the  wonderful  powers  developed  in  the 
olfactory  nerve  of  some  animals.  From  experiments 
which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  the  latitude  of  Rochester  and  Bnfiklo  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet  is  low  enough  to  arrest  all 
chemical  changes  in  apples  and  potatoes,  properly 
buried,  for  &n  extended  and  indefinite  period,  reach- 
ing perhaps  to  centuries.  A  potato  can  be  buried  so 
deep  in  the  earth  in  northern  latitudes,  as  neither  to 
germiiAte  nor  rot  —  keeping  like  the  mastodon  pre- 
served in  a  huge  cake  of  ice  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
We  intend  to  test  this  matter  in  reference  to  both 
potatoes  and  apples  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to 
preserve  them  sound  till  the  middle  of  next  June. 
Potatoes  were  in  the  market  of  the  federal  metropolis 
in  June  of  this  year  at  four  dollars  a  bushel ;  and 
good  fruit  is  too  high  and  scarce  to  name.  Grapes, 
peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  quinces  and  pears 
flourish  in  this  climate  ;  but  it  is  a  little  too  warm, 
except  in  elevated  localities  for  the  perfection  of 
apples.  However  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Cai.- 
VERT,  of  Prince  George  county,  some  18  miles  south- 
e^st  of  Washington,  who  grows  fine  figs  in  open 
grounds,  has  given  us  several  kinds  of  winter  apples, 
which  were  not  only  highly  flavored,  rich  and  crisp, 
but  more  free  from  that  wood-like  tissue  and  tough- 
ness, peculiar  to  apples  grown  at  the  sooth. 

(Editorial  dorresponlrtnce. 

F.  BARBT'S    LETTERS    FROM    EXJROPB    AHD    THB 

WORLD'S    FAIR. 


Paris,  luly  Ut,  1851. 
The  journey  from  London  to  Paris  is  now*  perform- 
ed in  12  hours  ;  and  yet  what  a  change  it  gives  the 
traveler  in  climate,  country  and  people.  When  I 
left  London  I  was  fairly  sickened  with  dull,  cloudy 
and  rainy  weather.  On  my  arrival  here  I  w^as  ush- 
ered into  a  most  delightful  American  June — the 
sun  bright  and  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  clear  and 
pure.  For  12  days  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  cloud, 
and  the  temperature  has  been  about  the  same  as  in 
New  ifork  at  the  same  season.  To-day  it  rains,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  stay  in  the  house.  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  it  gives  me  of  rendering  a  short 
account  of  myself.  I  must,  first  of  all,  say  something 
about  Paris;  for  you  know  it  is  said  that  "  Paris  is 
France."  I  do  not  however  admit  this.  Great  and 
comprehensive  as  is  Paris,  it  is  not  France.  Those 
who  would  know  the  French  people  correctly,  either 
in  a  moral,  social,  or  industrial  point  of  view,  must 
get  outside  the  walls  into  the  country  and  country 
towns.  They  must  enter  the  fields  and  gardens,  the 
factories  and  work  shops,  and  mingje  with  the  family. 
Foreigners  are  very  apt  to  come  here,  take  lodgings 
at  a  hotel,  visit  the  theatres,  restaurants,  public 
promenades,  and  exihibitions,  and  after  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  that  way,  they  sit  down  and  write  to 
their  friends  that  the  French  are  a  people  that  love 
luxury  and  idleness,  that  they  have  no  energy,  no 
industry,  are  dissolute  in  their  habits,  vain,  frivolous, 
fr  c,  kc.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  this, 
for  three-fourths  of  all  the  gay,  frivolous,  dissipated, 
pleasure  seeking    people  we   meet    in   all    public 
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promenades  and  places  of  amusementi  are  foreign- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  come  here 
to  spend  tlieir  money,  and  the  French  people  are 
most  industriously  at  work  catering  for  their  tastes 
and  pleasures.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Paris- 
'J  ians  themselves  are  exempt  from  idlers,  vain  and 
^\  dissolute  as  can  bo  found  elsewhere.  How  could  it 
ii.S  be  otherwise  in  a  city  with  about  a  million  aiid  a 
"*  hal/o(  inhabitants  suflfering  from  an  incessant  influx 
of  the  more  dissipated  class  of  persons  from  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  only  strikes  me  as  a  sort 
of  miracle  that  so  much  good  order,  quiet  and  deco- 
rum, public  and  private,  can  exist  under  such  a  state 
of  things.  During  all  the  time  I  have  passed  here 
I  have  heard  of  no  pockets  being  picked  —  I  have 
^  L  seen  no  strebt  fights,  no  collisions  between  drivers 
«^  of  public  conveyances  on  their  narrow  thronged 
streets;  I  have  seea  no  drunkards  or  beggars  in  the 
streets,  and  but  one  person  taken  along  to  the  watch 
house  for  an  attempted  theft.  Yet  goods  of  all  sorts 
are  strewed  about  the  doors  and  windows,  outside 

i]     in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  if  to  tempt  and  trap  the 
\     evil  disposed.     Most  of  the  clubs  and  secret  political 
^    organizations  are  headed  by  vagabond  radicals  from 
other  countries  who  have  had  to  Ay  their  own  homes 
for  political  or  other  crimes.    The  other  day  a  club 
was  broken  up  by  the  police,  and  il  was  ascertained 
that  very  few  were  Parisians,  and  they  were  only  the 
dupes  of  the  other  designing  knaves  who  were  filch- 
ing a  sort  of  contraband  living  out  of  their  earnings. 
Yet  we  are  apt  to  throw  all  these  things  on  the 
^l     Frenchmens'  snoulders.    But  it  is  not  only  idlers 
r    and  pleasure-seekers   that  flock    to    Paris.    It    is 
^     equally  the  resort  of  literary  and  scientific  men  of  all 
countries,  of  students  in  every  profession,  theology, 
medicine,  surgery,  music,  painting,  Uc.    It  is  the  re- 
sort of  merchants  from  all  countries,  who  come  to 
purchase  all  the  more  elegant  articles  that  embellish 
life.     Even  the  members  of  our  own  humble  profes- 
sion cannot  aflbrd  to  stay  away.     On  my  ramble  I 
have  met  with  the  most  renowned  English  cultivators 
making  their  annual  tour  among  the  unrivalled  Rose 
Gardens  of  France,  to  select  new  varieties,  and  pick 
up  new  hints  upon  culture,  as  I  am  doing.    The 
truth  is,  in  all  the  arts  of  life  that  depend  upon  taste, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  science* 
France,  (Paris,  if  you  please,)  is  the  head  quar- 
t'ers.     I  cannot  begin  to  describe  the  multitude  of 
interesting  public  objects  to  any  satisfactory  extent ; 
but  I  will  name  over  a  few  of  those  in  which  I  feel 
the  greatest  interest. 

In   the  first  place,  the  public  gardens — ^my  taste 
runs,  as  you  know,  in  that  direction,  and  I  therefore 
give  them  the  precedence  in  my  notice.    The  most 
complete  is  the  Jardin  dei  Plantes,  (the  Garden  of 
Plants,)  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.    Here  the  student  of  nature, 
whether  in  the  department  of  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral,  finds  a  field  for  weeks  or  even  months  of 
examination.    The  department  of  culinary  vege- 
tables contains  carefully  arranged,  labelled^  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  best  manner,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
dififerent  vegetables.    For  instance,  there  are  beds  of 
lettuce,  of  cabbage,  of  carrots,  of  beets,  of  onions,  of 
turneps,  kc.,  with  10, 15  or  20,  and  may  be  more  var- 
ieties of  each.    Here  the  market  gardeners  come  to 
study  the  character  and  qualities  of  each,  and  ascer- 
tain what  will  best  suit  their  particular  purposes. 
Next  we  come  to  Medicinal  plants,  an  assemblage  of 
all  the  most  important  species  used  for  medicinal 
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purposes.  Again,  we  come  to  the  grasses^  where  we 
have  a  complete  collection  of  all  species  that  'Caa  be 
of  service  to  the  agriculturist  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. Further  in  we  come  to  a  flower  garden,  where 
all  sorts  of  flowers  suitable  for  the  embellishment  of 
of  gardens  are  tested  and  grown.  In  one  department 
annuals,  in  am^ther  biennials  and  perennials,  and  in 
another  bulbs  and  so  on.  Leaving  the  plants,  we 
come  to  the  arboretumf  a  collection  of  all  the  finer 
species  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  that  are 
suitable  for  this  climate  in  the  open  air.  Here  we 
find  magnificient  specimens  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
in  fact  all  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  trees.  Now 
we  have  come  upon  the  Fndt  Oarden,  a  coUectioaof 
the  most  beautiful  fruit  trees  that  exist  iu  the  world. 
The  pear  trees  especially  are  now  everywhere 
spoken  of.  They  are  trained  as  pyramids,  chiefly^ 
and  the  most  critical  eye  cannot  discover  a  blemish 
in  their  symmetry.  Mr.  Cappb,  the  conductor  of 
this  department,  is  a  plain  old  gardener,  but  highly 
intelligent  and  skillful,  as  his  work  shows.  He  lives 
in  a  snug  cottage  within  his  own  department,  and 
has  occupied  his  present  situation  for  15  years.  He 
was  formerly  a  private  gardener  of  a  gentleman  -in 
the  interior.  He  has  now  a  son  about  20  years  of 
age,  who  bids  fair  to  be  an  equally  skillful  arboricul- 
turist with  his  father.  He  partakes  of  his  enthusi- 
asm and  already  evinces  a  pretty  tliorough  knowl- 
edge of  culture.  I  spent  a  few  hours  with  them 
very  pleasantlv.  By  the  way,  this  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  DowNiNG^s  statement  in  regard  to  the  I^ouise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Louise  Bonne  d^Avranche.  — 
If  I  remember  right,  Mr.  D.  said  he  saw  these  side 
Dy  side,  and  that  they  were  difierent.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  I  believe  I  said 
so  in  the  Farmer.  I  asked  Mr.  Caffb  to  show  mo 
the  trees,  but  he  told  me  that  they  were  identical  in 
all  places.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  Louise  de 
Prusse  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  growing  contig- 
uous to  one  another,  but  they  aie  quite  distinct. 

From  the  fruit  department  we  go  to  the  green  and 
hot  houses*  Here  we  see  some  magnificent  palms 
and  other  rare,  curious,  and  beautiful  species.  The 
conductor  of  this  beauXiful  department  is  Mr.  Nrw- 
MAir,  an  accomplished  cultivator,  and  besides,  the 
largest  gardener  I  have  happened  to  meet ;  I  should 
think  he  would  weigh  full  300  lbs.  It  is  quite 
enough  for  him  to  see  the  ground  without  reaching 
it.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  a  rarity  for  men 
whose  occupations  are  so  activo,  to  attain  such  a 
corpulency.  Besides  all  these  departments  there  is 
the  Menagerie^  a  very  extensive  collection  of  living 
animals  of  almost  every  species,  all  inclosed  in  sepa- 
rate apartments,  where  they  enjoy  the  open  air  under 
circumstances  best  adapted  to  their  nature.  This  is 
the  favorite  department  with  the  great  bulk  of  vis- 
itors who  frequent  the  garden.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day,  the  monkeys  in  their  great  iron  cage  are  out 
yelling  and  performing  their  amusing  pranks  to  a 
large  audience.  So  are  the  elephants  and  bears. 
The  collection  of  wild  and  domestic  fowls  is  very 
large  and  interesting.  Every  part  of  the  world  has 
sent  a  contribution.  Then  from  the  living  specimens 
we  may  enter  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Here  we  can  study  the  forms  and  structures  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  of  the  various  races  of  human  as 
well  as  of  the  brute  species.  This  collection  com- 
prises over  15,000  anatomical  preparations,  all  ar- 
ranged and  classed  in  14  or  15  different  apartments. 
This  is  considered  the  richest  collection  in  Europe. 
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Then  there  are  gf  eat  collections  of  mineralsi,  class- 
ed under  the  head  of  stones,  inflammable  materials 
and  mineral  and  geological  specimens;  the  different 
layers  of  earths  and  fossils  classed  separately.  Of  the 
two  collections  there  are  upwards  of  60,000  speci- 
mens. Then  there  is  a  gallery  of  botany  containing 
specimens  of  more  than  60,000  species.  Of  dried 
plants  there  are  about  300,000  specimens  ;  and  of 
woods,  fruits,  and  seeds,  about  6,000.  All  these  to- 
gether conftitute  what  is  called  the  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  and  what  an  almost  boundless  soirrce  of 
information  it  is  to  the  student  of  nature.  1  turn 
from  it  only  with  the  regret  that  I  am  permitted  but 
to  glance  at  its  treasures. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  library,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  rest.  It  contains  the  most  interesting 
works  upon  natural  history  and  travels  to  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  besides  upwards  of  lOOmagnificient 
folio  vohimeH  of  drawings  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  garden  is  about  40  or  60 
acresy  situated  eligibly  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
arranged  with  great  skill  and  taste.  It  is  only  too 
email.  On  all  sides  are  beautiful  cool  shaded  arenas, 
some  composed  of  lindens,  some  of  chestnuts,  some 
of  maples,  some  ornamented  by  their  flowers  and 
others  by  their  foliage  or  fruits.  These  are  intended 
to  show  the  adaptability  of  various  species  for  the 
formation  of  avenues.  The  same  experiments  are 
made  with  all  the  hedge  plants.  Around  the  fruit 
garden  are  fine  examples.  I  noted  among  others  a 
piece  of  Buckthorn  about  6  feet  high,  and  5  feet  wide, 
cnt  perpendicular  on  the  sides  and  flat  on  the  top. 
It  was  as  dense  as  it  possibly  could  be.  This  is  the 
form  of  all  the  other  hedges.  In  the  fruit  depart- 
ment all  methods  of  grafting  and  budding  and  pruu- 
ing  and  training  are  practiced  for  experiment,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  see  the  results.  The  support 
of  this  institution  costs  annually  about  600,000  francs 
or  $]  00.000.  There  are  six  professors.  Would  any 
one  say  that  this  ^100,000  is  not  well  spent.  Only 
think  how  many  hundred  thousand  people  derive  in- 
struction and  recreation  here  annually,  and  put  that 
against  the  expense.  It  is  now  about  225  years 
since  this  institution  was  founded,  under  Louis  XIII. 
A  cedar  uf  Lebanon,  the  noblest  specimen  in  the  ar- 
boretum, was  planted  by  Jassibu,  and  is  now  upwards 
of  200  years  old,  a  majestic  old  tree  in  full  health 
and  vigor.  It  is  interesting  to  think  as  I  did  when 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  this  venerable  cedar,  that  in 
all  the  revolutions  and  changes  that  have  happened 
to  the  government  of  France  in  two  centuries,  that 
this  garden  has  always  been  spared  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  nursed  and  improved  with  great  care.  It  also 
increases  ones  interest  in  it  to  think  how  many  great 
names  have  been  connected  with  it  and  contributed 
toward  its  support.  Among  these  wo  think  first  of 
Jassieu,  Buffon,  and  Curier,  whose  names  are  fami- 
liar to  all  students  and  readers  of  natural  history  over 
the  world.  But  I  cannot  say  more  at  present  of  this 
noble  institution,  and  can  only  wish  we  had  one  like 
it  in  America. 

Next  in  ptiint  of  inteacst  to  me  has  been  the  Pal- 
ate and  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  Here  we  have 
magnificent  examples  of  architecture  and  gardening, 
with  one  of  the  finest  galleries  of  paintings  in  exibt- 
ence.  The  palace  was  erected  in  1615  by  Maria  de 
Medicis,  regent  of  France  after  the  assassination  of 
Hrtcrt  IV.  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  presenting 
Ln  its  different  parts  different  styles  of  architecture. 
It  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  its  luxu- 


rious apartments  and  splendid  paintings  are  daily 
visited  by  hundreds  of  people  nnd  students,  both  male 
and  female,  constantly  there,  copying  from  the  oil 
masterpieces.  In  the  garden  we  have  avenues  of 
lindens,  horse  chestnuts,  maples,  tulip  tree?,  Stc., 
that  snrpass  all  others  I  have  seen.  The  great  ave- 
nue is  about  half  a  mile  long,  composcl  of  6  rows  of 
trees,  which  make  a  central  wide  avenue  and  two 
side  ones.  The  central  avenue  is  of  lindens,  and  the 
others  of  horse  chestnuts,  and  outside  of  all,  enclosing 
the  avenue,  are  fine  thorn  hedges.  Tlie  trees  are 
pruned  into  a  shape  that  corresponds  with  the  artis- 
tic style  in  which  the  grounds  are  laid  out.  The 
trunks  10  feet  high  are  branchless,  10  feet  above  that 
the  branches  are  cut  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  wall,  the 
tops  are  then  above  that  allowed  to  meet  so  that  they 
form  an  arch,*  and  so  all  the  avenues  here  are  man- 
aged, and  although  the  natural  form  of  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed, yet  the  avenue,  which  is  the  object,  is  com- 
plete and  beautiful.  Then  there  is  an  orange  gar- 
den, a  charming  little  spot  of  ground,  about  an  acre, 
of  a  circular  form,  a  bit  of  lawn  with  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  edged  with  flcw^ers,  around  that  a  wide 
walk  in  which  the  orange  trees  are  arranged  in  rows 
in  tubs.  These  trees  are  ten  feet  high,  with  heads  as 
round  as  a  ball,  and  are  now  in  full  bloom,  loading  the 
air  in  all  directions  with  their  perfume.  This  orange 
garden  is  completed  with  a  row  of  statuary  all  around 
in  white  marble  ;  among  other  pieces  I  noted  Marie 
Stuart,  St,  Genevievey  Duchess  d^  Orleans,,  Jeanne 
Hachette,  &tc.  There  are  many  fine  avenues  of 
minor  dimensions.  I  observed  one  of  pawlonias, 
and  another  of  scarlet  horse  chestnuts.  There  are 
many  flower  gardens  and  borders  of  shrubs,  a  botanic 
garden  of  the  school  of  medicine,  and  a  nursery  and 
fruit  garden.  The  latter  are  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  whols  the  professor  of  arboriculture,  and  who 
gives  two  public  courses  of  instruction  during  the 
year.  His  trees  are  admirably  conducted.  I  saw 
splendid  pyramids  o{ pears,  apvles,  plums,  and  cher- 
ries, also  fine  vases,  espaliers,  uwarfs,  pentagons,  &c. 
The  trees  and  the  ground  are  all  kept  in  the  finest 
condition,  and  aflbrd  great  gratification  to  visitors. 
One  might  spend  several  days  with  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  Garden  and  Palace  of  Luxembourg. 

Next  in  ]>oint  of  interest  comes  the  Palace  and 
Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  situated  on  the  river  bank.f 
The  palace  is  a  magnificent  structure  nearly  400 
years  old,  (a  part  of  it.)  It  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  successive  sovereigns  and  rulers  of 
France.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  now  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  and  sculpture.  The  garden  is  com- 
posed of  I  should  say  30  or  40  acres  of  land,  laid  out 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  public  gratification  and 
comfort,  to  which  it  is  wholly  devoted  —  long  ave- 
nues of  trees  formed  into  bowers,  into  which  the  sun 
cannot  enter,  charming  flower  gardens  with  fountains, 
avenues  of  oranges  and  pomegranates  in  boxe*,  com- 
fortable scats,  and  at  night  all  brilliantly  illumina- 
ted with  gas.  Out  of  the  Tuilleries  you  pass  into 
the  Champs  d'  Elysee,  (Elysian  Field,)  the  great 
fashionable  promenade  and  drive  of  the  whole  fasiiion 
of  Paris.  In  this  neighborhood  are  assembled  every- 
thing that  can  amuse.  Close  to  the  Tuilleries  is  the 
Louvre,  a  magnificient  palace,  fam-^us  for  its  im- 
mense collections  or  museum  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture.    Here  every  nation  is  represented,  and  you  can 
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*  This  is  oalied  pruning  en  btrceau. 

\  The  river  Seine  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  City. 
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examine  succeseivcly  the  great  works  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Belgium,  France,  ancient  and  modern,  also  ancient 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  works  of  art.  This  is  contin- 
ually a  great  resort  of  strangers. 

The  Palah  Royalf  now  Palais  jyatianaU,  or  Na- 
tional palace,  is  literally  a  palace  of  shop  keepers  and 
restaurants,  it  is  an  immense  building  preeenting  a 
series  of  arcades  and  piazzas,  througli  which  it 
would  take  one  an  hour  to  walk.  These  arcades 
and  piazzas  are  occupied  with  shops,  where  all  the 
most  brilliant  goods  are  sold  and  the  most  fashionable 
restauranU  are  kept.  It  is  a  giy  and  a  thronged 
and  busy  place,  day  and  ei^ning.  The  building 
forms  a  sort  of  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  pretty  garden  with  a  fountain,  and  on  either  side 
linden  avenues  or  promenades.  Now,  in  the  sum- 
mer ewninga,  this  place  is  absolutely  crowded,  and 
when  lighted  up  brilliantly  with  gas,  through  the 
garden  and  in  the  long  ranges  of  shops,  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  gu*hing  and  sparkling,  it  is  really  a 
beautiful  scene,  and  no  wonder  so  many  are  attracted 
to  it.  Ices  and  other  refreshments  are  carried  about 
in  all  directions  by  a  swarm  of  waiters  from  the  vari- 
ous restaurants,  and  friends  are  on  all  sides  meeting 
and  conversing  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  &c. 

The  PalaiM  Elyset  is  situated  on  the  Champs  d' 
Elysce,  already  alluded  to  as  the  faphionable  resort. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  President.  These  are 
the  principal  puhfe- edifices  to  which  fine  gardens  are 
attached.  They  ase  the  recreating  thoroughfares 
where  the  student  and  the  artisan,  confined  all  day  in 
a  clQse  rcom,  can  go  on  an  evening  or  on  a  Sundav, 
and  enjoy  a  stroll  among  the  trees  and  flowers.  What 
luxury,  and  what  a  blessing  for  so  large  a  city,  that 
such  pleasure  and  health  giving  institutions  are  scat- 
tered through  it ! 

In  this  connection  I  must  mention  the  cemetries, 
because  they  are  much  frequented.  There  are  three 
fine  ones,  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  Mantmairey  and 
Mount  Parnassus.  The  first  is  the  finest,  and 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  people' s  taste,  and 
the  homage  they  pay  to  the  memory  of  departed 
friends.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  cypresses,  marble 
tombs  and  vaults,  and  little  chapels,  in  which  fresh 
flowers  are  daily  placed.  A  portion  of  the  ground, 
like  our  Mi.  Hope,  is  well  elevated  and  gives  a  mag- 
nificient  prospect,  and  as  we  pass  around  we  come 
upon  the  tombs  of  some  illustrious  persons,  who 
have  figured  largely  in  the  pages  of  history.  It  is  a 
charming  place  in  which  to  dream  away  a  day. 

Then  in  every  corner  of  Paris  we  find  institutions 
that  not  only  from  their  character  but  from  their  ar- 
chitecture and  historical  recollections,  are  of  groat 
interest  to  strangers.  Such  are  the  churches  both 
ancient  and  modern,  JVotre  Dam&,  Si.  Sidpice,  St. 
Rock,  Madelaine,  and  twenty  others,  in  which  are  dif- 
ferent styles  of  architecture  carried  out  in  all  their 
purity,  with  the  finest  examples  of  stained  glass, 
painting,  sculpture,  fcc,  and  in  which  every  day  are 
performances  of  sacred  music,  such  as  we  can  never 
hoar  in  America.  Last  Sunday,  at  St.  Roch,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  organ  and  choir,  there  was  a  band  of  60 
instrument*,  and  the  performance  was  sijch  as  I  can 
never  forget.  Besides  the  churehes  there  are  the 
buildings  devoted  to  a  multitude  of  charitable^  liter- 
ary and  scientific  institutions.  The  number  of  these 
16  truly  astonishing.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  theae 
things  I  shall  name  a  few  of  the  more  prominent.  — 


The  National  Library,  founded  nearly  500  years  ago, 
occupies  a  great  building.     It  contains  about  1,500,- 
000  volumes,  100,000  vcSuraes  of  manuscript,  400,- 
000  medals,    1,000,000  engravings,   300,000  maps, 
&LC*    To  the  library  is  attached  a  school  for  the  living 
oriental  languages.     There  are  more  than  20  other 
extensive  libraries.     There  are  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  every  braiich  of  human  learning,  art,  and 
science  ;  charitable  institutions,  to  meet  the  misfor- 
tunes of  all  classes  of  society.     Wilh  all  these  attrac- 
tions for  all  claases  of  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  looked  upon   as  the  great  capital  cf  the 
world.     I  met  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States  a 
few  days  ago^  who  remarked  that  fur  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  accumulate  wealth  it  was  the  ol\ly  place 
in  the  world  worth  living  in.     A  great  consideration, 
too,  is  that  living  is  cheap  and  gixxt.     In  the  art  of 
cooking,  which  has  considerable  influence  on  good 
livingfthe  French  can  teach  the  world.     The  poorest 
peasant  can  make  a  comfortable  and  healthy  meal 
of  what  our  laborers  could  not  use.     Their  living  cost 
but  little,  and  they  seldom  eraplo5r  a  physician.    This 
reminds  me  of  the  MARKBTa  of  Paris.     In  regard  to 
meat,  beef  and  mutton  is  far  inferior,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  that  of  London.    I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
world  there  is  to  be  found  such  meat  markets  as 
those  of  London  ;  but  in  London  meat  is  a  stapla  ar- 
ticle of  food,  here  it  is  not  so.     The  fruit  and  veget* 
ables  of  Paris  are  exceedingly  fine.     At  this  moment 
there  is  a  profusion  of  strawberries  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity ;.  EUoif  Britisk  Queen,  Pine  Apple,  KeetCs  Seed^ 
ling,  and  the  Alpines^  are  the  principal  sort?.     The 
last  are  the  most  plentiful,  grown  in  great  abundance. 
British  Queen,  extraordinary  for  size  and  beauty,  and 
It  commands  the  higest  price.     Ellon  comes  next  ia 
rank.    Melons  fixyB— very  fine — are  abundant  at  two 
to  three    francs    apiece.      Radishes  delicious,  —  a 
small,  early  variety,  now  in  market,  used  for  forcing, 
is  so  tender  that  it  melts  in  the  mouth.    It  is  oval, 
about  as  large  as  a  lady's  thimble,  and  of  a  pink 
color.     I  wonder  why  it  has  not  found  its  way  to 
our  gardens.      I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  rad- 
ishee,  but  1  should  feel  ashamed  to  tell  how  many 
I  have  eaten  of   them  every  day.      Lettuce  and 
chicory  so    tender    that  they    can    hardly   sustain 
their  own  weight.     They  have  a  little  early,  short 
carrot,  different  from  our  short  horn,  the  best  I  have 
ever  tasted,  as  they  serve  it  up  in  soups,  and  on  a-la- 
mode  beef  it  is  delicious.     I  am  determined  to  intro- 
duce it.     Large  early  apricots  are  abundant.     Mad- 
elaine  pears  appeared  a  few  days  ago,  but  they  are 
from  the  south.     Potatoes  are  very  fine.     Currants 
and  gooseberries  abundant  and  cheap.     May  Duke  is 
about  the  only  sort  of  cherry  to  be  found  in  market, 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  it  and  the  Montnior^ 
ency,  (Early  Richmond,)  are  the  only  sorts  grown  to 
any  extent.     But  the  May  Dukes  are  very  fine, 
large,  and  with  less  acid  than  with  us  generally. 

Ths  Market  Gardens  of  Paris.—The  city  is  sur 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  small  market  gardens,  ooth 
without  and  within  the  walls,  and  it  has  given  me 
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strolled  out  one  day  to  Montreuil,  some  4  or  5  miles 
from  town,  to  see  the  famous  peach  gardens,  and  on 
my  way  I  visited  the  best  market  gardens.  The 
whole  way  to  Montreuil  is  a  series  of  tliem.  I  very 
soon  found  the  secret,  if  secret  it  be,  of  their  success. 
In  the  first  place  the  ground  is  made  2  or  3  feet  deep 
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and  as  rich  as  it  needs  be.  In  the  next  place  they 
pro V  ide  abundance  of  waier.  In  nearly  every  garden 
exceeding  half  an  acre  in  extent,  I  fonnd  a  horse 
pumping  water.  It  is  forced  into  a  reservoir  so  ele- 
vated that  it  flows  }n  pipes  through  all  parts  of  the 
garden,  into  tanks,  when  it  is  at  the  hand  of  the  work, 
men  to  apply  it.  That  horse  pumps  all  day,  and  a 
certain  number  of  men,  4  or  6  on  a  two  acre  garden, 
water  all  day,  not  in  the  morning  and  evening,  bat 
all  day,  and  they  do  not  sprinkle  it  on,  but  absolutely 
deluge  every  thing  with  it.  This  with  the  rich,  deep 
ground  and  a  hot  sun,  gives  the  plants  a  tropical  cli- 
mate that  makes  them  grow  like  mushrooms.  If  a 
day  happens  to  be  cool,  they  have  large  bell  glasses, 
18  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  garden  if  necessary.  Melons  are  a  great 
culture  and  well  understood  by  the  French  gardeners. 
But  this  watering  process  is  universal.  As  soon  as 
there  is  the  least  deficiency  of  moisture,  on  goes 
the  water.  All  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Paris,  all 
the  cemetries,  &&c.,  are  drenched  daily.  No  plant  is 
allowed  to  sufier.  The  eardeners  never  say  my 
plants  are  suffering  from  &e  want  of  rain.  They 
spare  neither  labor  nor  expense.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  French  were  not  an  industrious  people  ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  people  more  so.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  these  market  gardeners  are  in 
town  with  their  products.  Some  have  wagons  or 
carts.  Some  have  baskets  that  they  pnt  on  an  ass's 
back.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  large  baskets  on 
each  side  of  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  a  woman  mount- 
ed on  the  top.  In  most  cases  the  women  do  the  mar- 
ketingi  for  the  men  have  to  attend  to  the  garden.  It 
is  astonishing  how  far  these  people  will  walk,  and 
what  a  load  they  will  carry.  I  have  seen  in  the 
country  towns  both  men  and  women  come  into  market 
with  an  immense  load  of  vegetables,  from  a  distance 
of  6  or  7  miles.  In  all  the  gardens  and  nurseries 
the  men  work  from  4  o'clock  in  the  mominff  till  8  at 
night,  having  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour 
for  dinner,  and  they  work  hard  with  heavy  instrments. 
They  are  paid  40  cts.,  that  is  2  francs  per  day.  Talk 
about  being  lazy !  every  where  the  farm  laborers 
are  in  the  field  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  work  ;  but 
this  brings  me  to  French  farmings  of  which  I  intend- 
ed to  say  something. 

In  agricultural  implements  the  French  are  greatly 
behind,  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  live  stock 
also  is  very  inferior.  The  land  is  too  much  divided 
into  small  lots.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  farming 
must  be  poor,  yet  I  have  seen  as  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
grass,  and  clover,  as  can  be  produced  any  where.  — 
The  wheat  crop  this  season  is  good  all  through 
France.  I  find  everywhere  a  spirit  of  improvement. 
At  the  exhibition  I  observed  Frenchmen  very  active 
in  examining  and  in  buying  implements,  and  in  tak- 
ing note  of  every  improvement  that  they  met  with. 
In  much  of  the  country  I  have  passed  through,  the 
land  is  owned  by  persons  who  reside  in  small  villages. 
There  is  no  division  fences,  nor  any  regularity  in 
the  size  and  outlines  of  the  lots.  This  gives  the 
country  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  patch  work,  for 
one  man  grows  one  crop  and  his  neignbor  a  different 
one ;  though  a  great  portion  is  occupied  with  a 
sort  of  grape,  small  black,  similar  to  the  Black  Clus- 
ters, from  which  the  common  red  wine,  <<  vva  ordi- 
naire^*  is  made,  and  there  is  so  much  of  this  used  that 
it  is  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  the  common  beverage 
of  all  the  working  and  middle  classes,  farmers,  i£c, 
A  bottle  in  Paris  is  charged  at  a  franc  in  the  ho- 


tels, in  the  wine  stores  about  half  that,  and  in  the 
country  60  or  100  miles  from  Pari?,  it  is  not  worth 
more  than  6  cts.  The  working  people  use  it  wholly 
instead  of  cofiee  and  tea,  and  very  few  think  of  drink- 
ing water.  At  the  dinner  table  of  the  best  hotels 
and  in  the  wealthy  private  familicp,  it  is  used  with 
seltz  or  soda  water.  The  French  people  consume 
large  quantities  of  bread  (which  is  excellent)  and 
vegetables,  and  but  little  butter  or  meat ;  soups  are 
invariably  used  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  mode 
of  living  is  wonderfully  different  from  ours,  and  I 
must  add,  on  the  whole  much  better;  laborers  eat 
three  times  a  day  as  with  us,  but  proprietors  onlj 
twice  —  breakfast  at  9  or  10  o'clock,  and  dinner  at 
4  or  5,  and  no  more.  Johny  Bull,  on  the  contrary, 
eats  five  times,  and  the  Frenchman  wonders  how  he 
can  attend  to  any  business,  or  how  he  can  live  any 
way.  I  am  well  pleased  with  French  living  and 
French  society,  and  if  my  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  were  more  perfect  I  should  enjoy  it  still 
more  ;  but  what  a  misery  it  is  to  come  here  without 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  language.  I  have 
seen  many  such  instances  and  heard  of  many.  And 
without  hiring  an  interpreter,  which  is  expensive  and 
unpleasant,  no  information  can  be  collected,  no  busi- 
ness accomplished,  no  pleasure  taken,  you  cannot  go 
a  step  alone.  There  are  many  Americans  here  now. 
Most  of  those  who  came  to  attend  the  exhibition  at 
London,  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  then  make  their 
way  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batbham  are  here  at 
present ;  I  have  had  the  pleasure  uf  seeing  them  fre- 
quently. They  are  both  actively  engaged  in  seeing* 
the  lions  of  Paris,  and  will  give  an  interesting  report 
to  their  paper.  I  will  finish  my  journey  in  a  week 
or  so  and  return  to  England,  when  I  shall  aoon  leave 
for  home.  P.  B. 
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CA£ir,  Fnuiee,  July  7th,  1851. 
In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  some  items  respecting^ 
Paris  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  portion  of  the  country 
lying  southwest  of  Paris  on  the  Seine  and  Oiie,  Loi- 
ret,  Loire  and  Cher,  Indre  and  Loire,  and  Maine  and 
Loire.    In  this  section  of  the  count^  the  climate  is 
mild,  and  the  grape,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  prm- 
dpal  culture.    The  whole  country  looks  like  a  gar- 
den it  is  so  divided  and  subdivided  into  small  patches. 
I  intend  to  say  something  about  their  mode  of  culture 
of  the  grape.    It  is  exceedingly  simple.    The  vines 
are  planteo  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  stand  about  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows*  ia 
some  cases  more.    They  are  close  pruned  every  win- 
ter and  kept  low.    The  stakes  for  their  support  are 
abdtkt  four  feet  high.    The  summer  culture  consists 
simply  in  keeping  the  ground  clean  as  we  do  our 
com  fields,  and  in  tyin?  up  the  growing  shoots  as 
they  require.    The  work  is  mostiv  performed  by  wo- 
men, and  I  was  delighted  with  their  expertness  in 
arranging  and  tying  up  the  shoots.    They  are  out  at 
it  by  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  walk  2  or  3,  perhaps  4 
miles  from  the  village,  take  their  bottle  of  vm  or^ 
dinaire  and  loaf  of  bread,  and  stav  till  sun  down, 
when  thev  return  with  a  heavy  back  load  of  veget- 
ables or  fruits.    These  women,  by  the  way,  have  do 
regard  for  their  complexion.    They  eschew  all  such 
things  as  sun  bonnets.    The  hair  is  combed  smoothly 
baek  and  a  small  tight  cap  or  bandage  keeos  it  there. 
The  face  is  wholly  exposed,  and  you  may  be  assilred 
it  is  **  done  brown.'*     And  this  is  the  practice  even 
with  the  better  claas  of  country  people,  the  wives 
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and  daughters  of  wealthy  fanners.  Last  Sunday  I 
speot  in  a  small  country  town,  and  among  the  hun- 
dreds, I  might  say  thousands  whom  I  saw  at  church 
and  in  the  streets,  there  were  not  a  dozen  who  wore 
bonnets  of  any  kind,  but  the  Sunday  caps — ^how  shall 
I  describe  them  1  Some  are  certainly  two  feet  high, 
fitting  closely  around  the  forehead  and  ascending  like 
a  funnel,  crowned  by  a  circular  or  semicircular  piece 
that  inclines  forwara,  behind  there  are  two  streamers 
that  hang  down  upon  the  shoulders*  A  broad  black 
velvet  band  attached  to  each  side,  and  fitting  under 
the  chin,  retains  it  in  its  proper  position,  and  sets  off 
the  whole  to  advantage.  Some  of  these  I  observed 
were  made  of  the  fi^st  muslin  and  lace^  and  were 
worn  by  elegantly  dressed  country  ladies  to  stich  ad- 
vantage that  I  really  admired  them.  Nothing  in  the 
Chinese  or  Turkish  costume  strikes  me  as  more  re- 
markable than  these  caps.  But  these  things  I  ought 
not  to  mention,  they  are  quite  foreign  to  my  purpose 
in  writing  ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  ladies 
and  their  afiSiirs  have  diverted  me  from  my  purpose. 
Since  my  last  letter  my  travels  have  been  through 
Normandy,  northwest  of  Faris,  and  between  that  city 
and  the  English  Channel,  through  the  districts  of 
Seine  and  Oite^  Eure^  Ome  and  Calv€uios^  a  region 
which  sustains  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best, 
as  regards  agriculture,  in  France.  It  is  entierly  dif- 
ferent in  its  appearance,  and  in  its  culture  and  pro- 
ductions, from  the  Loire  region.  It  very  much  re- 
sembles England,  except  that  in  many  places  it  has 
more  forest,  and  the  land  is  divided  into  smaller  allot- 
ments. The  vine  is  not  cultivated  at  all  except  on 
walls  in  the  garden,  but  apples  for  cider  are  exten- 
sively grown.  In  some  localities  one  would  suppose 
|r  the  whole  country  an  orchard.  Norman  ciaer  is 
C  quite  celebrated.  It  is  the  common  beverage  here  as 
C  the  common  wine  is  in  other  localities.  The  country 
is  beautiful.  The  roads  are  as  well  kept  as  labor 
can  make  them,  every  inch  over  which  I  have  trav- 
eled is  like  a  race  course.  They  are  divided  into 
short  sections,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  care 
of  one  person  who  sees  that  there  is  not  a  blemish  to 
mar  their  perfection.  What  a  comfort  to  travel  over 
such  roads  !  There  every  house  has  a  garden,  not 
in  name  but  in  realitv,  fiUed  in  every  comer  with  the 
best  productions,  ana  every  wall  of  the  house,  and 
every  foot  of  the  garden  fences  is  festooned  with 
vines  or  covered  with  espalier  trees.  But  wherever 
we  go  in  France  we  find  that  passion  for  gardening 
prevails  both  in  town  and  country.  I  stopped  at  a 
village  hotel  the  other  day,  which  had  a  small  court 
about  25  or  30  feet  square,  and  this  instead  of  being 
filled  up^  as  is  not  unusual  elsewhere^  with  empty 
barrels,  boxes,  be.,  it  was  converted  into  a  little  fioral 
paradise.  In  the  centre  was  a  circular  bed,  contain- 
ing 30  rose  trees  of  the  best  varieties  known,  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  Around  the  sides  were 
little  rustic  arbors  and  coffee  rooms,  covered  with  fes- 
toons of  roses.  Mignonette  in  profusion  was  filling 
the  air  with  its  perfume.  In  this  little  spot,  which  to 
most  people  would  be  quite  useless,  I  counted  up 
nearly  all  the  roses  that  are  pre-eminently  fine.  The 
landlord  was  the  gardener,  and  a  good  one.  I  found 
the  same  sort  of  taste  in  Paris.  In  the  courts  of  the 
hotelci,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  cultivating 
planta  in  the  ground,  grouns  of  pot  plants  were  as- 
sembled around,  which  made  a  garden  of  it.  Why 
cannot  our  hotel  keepers  give  some  attention  to 
this  matter  1  They,  generally  have  leisure,  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  make  their  houses  more  agreeable 
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and  attractive,  and  give  them  reputation  as  people  of 
refined  taste.  The  weary  traveler  who  has  to  spend 
an  hour,  or  a  day  waiting  about  a  hotel,  finds  it  more 
agreeable  to  sit  in  a  pleasant  garden  bower,  than 
in  either  a  bar  room  or  a  parlor. 

In  Normandy,  as  with  us,  wheat  is  one  of  the  sta- 
ple productions.  The  crop  this  season  is  very  fine* 
I  am  told  however  that  southward  there  is  a  partial 
failure,  which,  begins  to  be  already  speculated  upon. 
There  is  much  more  oats  grown  than  with  us,  and 
also  barley,  but  they  have  no  Indian  Corn.  Vetches 
are  cultivated  extensively,  and  fed  green  to  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  crop  is  now  all  cut,  and  the 
ground  is  plowed,  and  in  the  course  of  preparation 
for  a  crop  of  turpeps.  I  see  both  lime  and  manure 
spread  on  all  the  fields,  and  the  ground  being  pretty 
well  cleaned  with  the  vetches  gives  a  good  crop  of 
turneps.  Turnep  seed  is  grown  extensively.  I  no- 
ticed hundreds  of  acres  of  it  lyin?  cut.  Threshing 
had  commenced*  This  is  done  by  the  hand  flails  in  the 
field.  Wheat  usually  succeeds  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 
turneps,  for  which  the  ground  has  been  manured.  — 
The  implements  are  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  behind 
the  age.  The  plow  is  a  curious  afikir,  with  a 
straight  beam  and  two  large  wheels,  say  3  feet  in 
diameter.  I  have  a  figure  which  will  be  given  here- 
after, in  connection  with  others.  The  plowing  gen- 
erally is  very  light,  in  rare  cases  has  anything  like 
subsoil  plowing  been  attempted.  ^ 

The  animal  stock  is  pretty  fair,  a  great  number  of 
the  best  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  recent- 
ly introduced,  and  the  horses,  the  pure  blooded 
French  horses,  are  as  fine  work  animals  as  are  in  the 
world — large,  powerful,  active,  and  tractable.  The 
better  class  of  Canadian  horses  show  their  descent, 
but  they  are  wofully  degenerated  in  Canada.  Here 
they  are  square  built,  with  fine,  straight,  well  propor- 
tioned, powerful  limbs.  It  is  quite  rare  to  see  one  of 
them  knee  sprung  or  spavined,  although  they  are 
loaded  and  drove  unsparingly.  They  are  admirably 
trained.  On  the  highways,  I  have  often  seen  mere 
boys  driving  four  of  them  at  tandem,  before  a  heavy 
load,  without  a  rein,  depending  wholly  on  the  whip^ 
which,  in  a  Frenchman's  hands,  means  something. 
In  the  crowded  cities,  too,  where  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, you  will  see  three,  four,  or  six,  as  it  happens,  at- 
tached to  an  enormous  load,  and  whirling  it  around 
short  comers  and  through  narrow  lanes,  at  a  sneed 
really  frightful,  but  always  in  perfect  safety,  ana  no 
retfis,  the  word  and  the  whip  only.  They  are  all 
stallions  too,  and  as  fat  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  man  who  could 
drive  safely  two  such  horses,  with  the  best  of  reins 
and  tackling.  At  the  changes  of  the  diligence 
horses  at  the  stations,  the  whole  four  or  six  are  turn- 
ed out  of  the  stable  together  like  sheep.  I  wish 
sometimes  that  our  teamsters  could  see  a  little  of  their 
management.  The  government  is  doing  much  for 
the  improvement  of  oomestic  animals.  Here  in  Nor- 
mandy, within  a  few  miles  of  ArgaUanj  it  has  a  large 
and  fine  establishment  where  all  Uie  best  breeds  of  hor- 
ses, cows,and  other  animals,  are  introduced  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  surrounding  country.  I^he  domain  (Duaro) 
comprises  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  land ;  buildings 
are  fitted  up  in  the  most  commodious  manner  for  all 
the  different  races,  ages,  &lc.  It  has  a  lecture  room 
with  library  and  anatomical  subjects  to  illustrate  the 
physiology  of  animals  and  treatment  of  diseases.  — 
There  is  for  every  department  a  professor  or  head. 
A  blacksDUth  shop  is  attached,  and  the  most  complete 
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I  have  seen,  where  all  the  shoes  are  made,  and  every 
thing  done  pertaining  to  horse  shoeing.  There  is 
one  person  who  breaks  and  trains  horses  and  teaches 
riding,  Stc.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a  very  large 
building,  and  a  beautiful  course.  They  have  at  pres- 
ent in  training,  horses  for  every  purpose,  running, 
trotting,  leaping,  &lc.,  &z.c.  There  are  in  all  about 
400  persons  employed,  msiking  quite  a  village.  A 
large  number  of  the  horses  were  out  at  the  various 
summer  stations,  and  many  of  the  cattle  were  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  pasture,  so  that  I  did  not  see 
their  best  specimens,  but  I  saw  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent institution,  though  like  all  others  sustained  by 
government,  conducted  not  on  very  rigid  principles 
of  economy. 

Rye  ia  now  being  harvested.  Hay  is  nearly  all  in, 
and  wheat  to  all  appearances  will  not  be  fit  to  cut 
short  of  two  weeks  hence.  The  season  is  not  much 
diflerent  from  ours.  I  observe  everywhere  that  the 
scythe  snath  in  use  here  is  quite  gtraight^  yet  they 
seem  to  work  easily,  and  their  meadows  are  admira- 
bly cut.  1  intend  to  say  something  of  Caen,  a  very 
interesting  oil  town,  but  I  cannot  now.  Its  ancient 
buildings,  its  history,  its  present  condition,  &&c.,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  P.  B. 

P.  S.  As  regards  politics,  at  present  there  is  a 
perfect  calm  in  France.  The  only  topics  that  elicit 
even  newspaper  discussion,  are  the  tariff  and  the  re^ 
viHJonof  the  constitution;  and  judging  from  all  ap- 
pearaftces,  neither  will  at  this  time  be  altered.  The 
more  radical  or  progressive  portion  of  the  assembly 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  free  trade,  and  have,  as 
you  see  by  the  papers,  recently  brought  in  a  measure 
reducing  and  greatly  modifying  duties,  and  in  fact 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  absolute  freedom. — 
M.  Thikrs,  the  well  known  statesman  and  historian, 
has  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  opposition  to 
to  it,  and  declares  and  has  by  figures  and  eloquence 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  without  protection  France 
would  be  ruined.  In  reading  his  arguments  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  our  tarifi*  agitation.  I  shall  ex- 
press r.o  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  this  much  I  know, 
the  French  people  bear  an  onerous  burden  in  the  form 
of  duties,  the  land  absolutely  swarms  with  officers  of 
the  law,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  any  freedom  of 
trade.  A  lady  cannot  go  to  Paris  from  a  country 
town,  and  do  her  shopping,  buy  a  new  bat^  &u;., 
witliout  having  it  opened  and  examined  most  minute- 
ly perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  before  she  gets  home. 
A  man  cannot  drive  his  carriage  into  town  with- 
out having  it  searched  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
every  thing  in  it  by  an  officer  of  the  law.  These 
severe  and  minute  restrictions  on  trade,  and  the  pal- 
try exactness  in  regard  to  passports  are  greviously 
annoying.  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  their  necessity 
and  propriety.  P.  B. 

CATTLE  SHOW  OK  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND,  HELD  AT  WINDSOR  PARK, 
ON  THE  16th,  17Ui  8c  18th  OK  JULY. 

No  previous  exhibition  of  this  kind  ever  held  in  Eng- 
land, attracted  so  much  attention  as  this.  Among 
the  visitors  to  the  great  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  it 
was  a  constant  subject  of  conversation  for  a  month 
or  more  previous  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  held. — 
English  agriculturists  from  Prince  Albert  down, 
ap])oared  to  be  animated  with  the  common  desire  to 
make  it  remarkable  in  its  way,  a  fit  accompaniment 
to  the  show  of  all  nations  in  the  chrystal  palace,  and 
1  believe  they  have  sacceeded.    A  collection  of  more 


perfect  animals,  or  a  more  judicious,  well  conceived 
and  satisfactory  arrangement,  has  not,  I  venture  to 
say,  been  seen  in  any  country.  In  all  England 
abounding  as  it  does  in  magnificent  parks,  no  roore 
beautiful  spot  could  have  been  selected  than  at  Wind- 
sor, under  the  Castle  walls,  on  a  velvet  lawn,  and  in 
the  midst  of  park  scenery  that  alone  is  worth  a  jour- 
ney of  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  Windsor  is  but  an 
hour's  ride  from  London,and  the  fare  during  the  show 
was  about  25  cts.,  hence  almost  every  stranger  in 
London  attended,  and  the  whole  number  of  visitors 
was  immense.  The  first  day  the  price  of  admission 
was  fixed  at  58,  sterling,  (Sl*25.)  The  second  day 
2s.  6rf.,  (60  cts.)     The  third  !«.,  (25  cts.) 

Apprehending  a  rush,  I  chose  the  first  day,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  ani- 
mals. And  I  afterwards  had  reason  to  be  glad  that 
I  did  so,  for  I  understood  that  the  second  and  third 
days  were  by  no  means  agreeable.  Those  who 
were  present  oni"  the  first  day  were  exclnsively  per- 
sons who  felt  a  direct  interest  in  the  show.  Agri- 
culturists  from  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  &c.,  of  foreigners  by  fat  the  great- 
er number  were  French,  and  indeed  at  one  time  of 
the  day  one  would  have  supposed  that  they  composed 
half  the  number  of  visitors.  The  interest  manifested 
by  the  French  here  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  great  exhibiton,  convinces  me  thit 
they  are  quite  alive  to  improvement  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  agriculture. 

The  cattle  sheds  were  the  most  convenient  and 
tasteful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  comfortable 
for  the  animals  that  I  have  seen.  Opposite  the  wide 
gate  through  which  the  animals  were  admitted,  was 
an  avenue  50  feet  wide,  on  each  Eide  of  which  tlie 
sheds  were  arranged  in  rows,  with  passages  30  feet 
wide  between  each  row.  Thus  giving  visitors  free 
access  to  the  animals  on  both  sides.  The  thois 
were  1 5  feet  wide,  span  roofed,  the  frame  work  made 
of  light  timber,  and  the  roof  covered  with  common 
cotton  cloth.  The  two  sides  were  open.  The  sheds 
were  divided  into  stalls  of  12  feet  long,  and  the  ani- 
mals were  tied  up  as  in  stables,  well  f^urnished  with 
litter.  Carts  of  dry  and  green  fodder  and  water  were 
kept  moving  about  all  day  to  supply  every  w»nt  in 
the  way  of  food  and  drink.  These  tastefol  covered 
sheds  I  consider  a  ^reat  improvement  in  shows  of 
this  kind  over  the  dismal  looking  open  **  pens"  in 
which  we  too  frequently  see  the  cattle  huddled  at  our 
shows,  and  not  only  that,'  but  they  give  to  persona 
who  wish  to  examine  them  a  much  better  opportu- 
nity ;  for  here  we  could  enter,  pass  around  the  an- 
imals, and  handle  them  if  we  choose,  from  head  to 
tail,  without  the  least  difllculty.  These  shcds^ too,  are 
as  cheap  and  simple  in  their  construction  as  any 
thing  can  be.  If  I  were  an  exhibitor  of  animals  I 
would  cheerfully  pay  something  extra,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  rather  than  pat 
up  with  the  usual  accomodations  at  our  shows.  — 
Every  shed  was  lettered,  one  A,  another  B,  kc.,  and 
each  one  devoted  to  a  certain  breed  of  animals,  and  a 
certain  class  depending  on  age,  fee.,  and  the  breed 
and  class  of  each  was  also  placed  conspicuously  on 
each  shed  or  department.  This  enabled  visitors  to 
make  their  examinations  and  comparisons  with  great 
facility.  A  complete  printed  catalogue  of  every  ani- 
mal presented  was  prepared  and  sold  to  visitors  at 
the  entrance  gate  on  the  first  morning.  In  the  cat- 
alogue the  animals  weie  classed  thus -^commence 
first  with  Short  Horn  Cattle: 
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Class  If  Bulls  calved  previous  to  January,  1849. 
Class  2,  Bulls  calved  since  January,  1849.  Class  3, 
Cows  in  milk  or  in  calf.  Class  4,  Heifers  in  calf, 
not  exceeding  3  years.     Class 6,  Yearling  heifers. 

Herefords,  Devons,  Long  Horns,  Channel  Islands, 
(Jersey  and  Guernsey)  Sussex,  Scotch  homed,  Scotch 
polled,  Welsh,  Irish,  S^.,  were  all  classed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Short  Horns. 
I'  Horses  were  arranged  in  eight  classes,  thus  : 

Class  1,  Stallions  of  any  age,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Class  2,  Stallions,  2  years.  Class  3,  Dray 
Stallions.  Class  4,  Hunter  Stallions,  Class  5, 
Carriage  Stallions.  Class  6,  Roadster  Stallions. — 
Class  7,  Mares  and  foals.  Class  8,  Fillies,  2  years 
old. 

Sheep  were  first  arranged  according  to  breed,  as 
Leicesters,  South  Downs,  Long  Wools,  and  Moun- 
tain Shecp)  and  each  breed  into  3  classes,  thus: 

Class  1,  Shearling  Rams.  Class  2,  Rams  of  any 
age.     Class  3,  Shearling  Ewes. 

Pigs  were  arranged  in  6  classes,  thus  : 

Class  1,  Boars  of  a  large  breed.  Class  2,  Boars 
of  a  snuUl  breed.  Class  3,  Breeding  Sows  of  a 
large  breed.  Class  4,  Breeding  Sows  of  a  small 
br^.  Class  6,  Breeding  sow  pigs  of  large  breed. 
Class  6,  Breeding  sow  pigs  of  small  breed. 

This  comprised  the  entire  show. 

The  prizes  offered  by  this  Society  are  worthy  of 
attention,  as  showing  the  power  of  the  machinery 
that  produces  such  results  as  we  witness  here. — 
Only  think  of 

$200  for  best  Bull. 

$100  for  the  best  Cow  in  calf  or  in  milk. 

$75  for  the  best  yearling  heifer,  and  so  on  through 
ail  the  classes. 

$150  for  the  best  stallion. 

$100  for  the  best  2  year  old,  and  so  on. 

$150,  $100,  and  $75,  for  the  best  sheep. 

These  prizes  mean  iomething.  They  are  worth 
contending  for,  and  certainly  the  results  are  every 
way  worthy  of  them.  Heretofore  the  competion  was 
confined  in  the  main  to  noblemen,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, plain  practical  tenant  farmers  have  successfully 
entered  the  field,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  not  only  to 
attract  much  attention  on  the  show  grounds,  but  to 
elicit  comment  in  die  dinner  speeches. 

After  the  surprise  and  admiration  with  which  I 
first  viewed  the  animals  had  subsided,  I  was  forcil]^y 
struck  with  the  predominate  numbers  of  certain 
breeds  of  animals,  and  this  seemed  to  me  such  an  in- 
teresting point,  tiiat  I  took  particular  note  of  it. 

I  believe  the  whole  number  of  animals  fell  some- 
what short  of  1000.  Of  cattle  there  were  385  :  176 
Short  Horns,  74  Devons,  41  Herefords,  31  Channel 
Islands  ("Alderneys,  kc.),  22  Sussex,  10  Scotch 
Polled,  15  Welsh,  Irish,  Stc.,  9  Scotch  Homed,  and 
7  Long  Horns. 

This  shows  us  that  about  half  the  entire  number 
were  Short  Hanu^  and  that  next  to  them  comes  the 
Devon*  and  the  Herefords.  These  three  breeds  are 
now  pretty  well  known  in  this  country,  and  form  the 
principle  stock  at  all  our  exhibitions.  The  others 
are  yet  scarce. 

The  Alderneys,  or  Jersey  cattle,  begin  to  attract 
much  attention^  and  at  the  present  moment  are  quite 
a  speculation.  Several  droves  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don for  sale  while  I  was  there.  They  are  beautiful 
anin»l8,and  their  milk  is  said  to  be  of  the  richest  and 
finest  quality.  Roswhli*  G.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson, 
M.  J.,  has  some  of  this  stock,  which  we  saw  last 


winter,  and  he  will  have  them  at  our  State  Pair,  I 
think. 

The  8eotchpolUd  are  beautifnl  jet  black,  hornless 
animals,  of  la^e  size  and  symmetrical  forms,  highly 
esteemed  in  Scotland.  The  specimens  exhibited, 
were  mostly  from  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland.  Among 
the  Scotch  homed  are  the  Ayrshires,  celebrated  as 
ffreat  milkers,  and  a  hardy,  long  haired  race  from  the 
highlands.  I  have  admired  these  animals  wherever 
I  have  met  them.  I  saw  fine  specimens  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  show  in  1849,  and  lately  a  fine  herd 
of  them  in  Scotland.  They  are  easily  kept,  subsist- 
ing on  the  poor  highland  farms  where  the  Durhams 
would  die  of  hunger,  and  when  thoy  are  brought  into 
good  pasture  and  generously  treated,  they  fatten 
quick,  for  the  food  necessary  to  some  other  breeds 
for  mere  snbsistehce,  is  a  luxury  to  them.  Their 
fiesh  is  fine  too,  and  commands  6a.  sterling  per  stone 
of  14  lbs.,  more  than  any  other. 

The  curiosities  of  the  cattle  department  were  a  Ro- 
man Bull  and  Cow  exhibited  by  Lord  Walsingham. 
They  are  lai^e  animals  of  a  peculiar  shape,  high 
shoulders,  a  remarkably  round  quarter,  short  head, 
large  spreading  boms  turned  upwards  at  the  points; 
color  grey,  wim  a  dark  brown  neck. 

An  Indian  Bull  and  Cow,  very  small,  about  four 
feet  in  height,  something  similar  in  shape  and  color 
to  the  Italian.  The  cow  had  a  calf  with  her  about 
as  large  as  a  lamb. 

From  Shetland,  pure  Shetland  Bull  and  Cow, 
neither  of  them  larger  than  a  month  old  calf,  and 
very  poor,  showing  very  plainly  that  they  came  from 
a  cola  climate  and  scanty  pasture.  What  a  contrast 
these  little  unfortunate  looking  creatures  presented 
with  the  Durhams,  yearling  heifers  of  which  weigh 
in  some  cases  800  to  900  pounds  ! 

Of  the  horses  more  than  two-thirds  I  should  think 
were  of  the  lai^e  Sufiblk  breed,  for  cart  and  dray 
work.  These  are  magnificent  animals.  The  class 
of  two  years  old  was  throughout  remarkably  fine, 
many  of  them  weighing  about  1400  pounds,  well 
proportioned,  active  and  sprightly.  These  have  none 
of  the  clumsiness  of  what  we  know  here  as  the 
Norman  horse,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  might 
be  very  advantageously  introduced  here  to  improve 
our  work  horses.  We  ore  all  goine  too  much  for 
apeed  at  presedt,  and  our  work  norses  are  too 
leggy  and  light  of  body-— as  a  general  thing. 

Of  Carriage  horses  I  saw  nothing  better  than 
some  of  our  Rochester  dealers  send  to  New- York 
MmkeU 

Of  the  sheep  there  were  136Leicesters,  125  South 
Downs,  29  Long  Wools,  19  Mountain,  a  few  Me- 
rinoes — ^I  have  no  note  of  any  save  one  pen  of  five 
shearling  ewes. 

The  Leicesters  are  preferred  for  the  mutton,  the 
flesh  being  of  the  finest  quality.  The  mutton  of  the 
Leicester  sheep  that  we  get  in  England  is  a  real  lux- 
ury, whilst  our  mutton  here  is  about  as  palatable 
as  a  tallow  candle. 

The  Leicester  Ram  to  which  the  $150  prize  was 
awarded,  was  a  noble  specimen,  two  years  and  four 
months  old,  weighing  about  three  hundred  pounds. 
His  back  is  not  less  than  three  feet  in  breadth.  His 
fleece  I  was  told  was  about  14  pounds  and  brought 
Is.  sterling  per  pound. 

The  Long  Wools  were  composed  of.  Oxfordshire 
and  Cotswold  sheep,  fine  large  animals  and  of  ele- 
gant form.  The  prize  Ram  was  forty  months  old, 
and  weighed  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
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enormous  in  size  and  of  fatnesB.  Another  28  months 
o!(},  wei^he  1  four  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  and 
had  made  forty  pounds  in  live  weeks  ! 

The  Mountain  sheep  were  principally  Cheviots, 
largQ  rou<rh  animals;  and  Shetlands,  very  poor,  small, 
starved  looking  things,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  others.  One  man  exhibited  five  of  these  little 
Shetland  ewes,  and  he  felt  highly  indignant  at  there- 
marks  they  elicited,  and  the  slurs  cast  upon  their 
character  and  appearance.  He  said  their  fat  sheep 
were  all  a  humbug,  they  were  unfit  to  breed,  or  even 
to  kill ;  that  his  were  in  a  natural  state,  were  able 
to  walk  hundreds  of  miles,  and  fit  for  any  thing.  — 
There  was  some  truth  too  in 'what  he  said  in  regard 
to  the  excessive  fatness  of  many  of  the  specimens. 
They  were  huge  masses  of  fat,  unable  to  stand  up. 
In  fact  all  the  animals  were  too  fat,  except  to  show 
how  fat  they  could  be  made.  Of  pigs  about  two- 
thirds  were  what  are  designated  small  breeds,  Berk- 
shire, Sussex,  Middlesex,  and  crosses  of  these.  These 
appear  to  be  in  general  faror  at  present.  Their  bones 
are  small,  and  flesh  fine  grained,  and  every  way  superi- 
or to  that  of  the  larger  breeds.  Many  specimens  of 
these  were  so  fat  that  their  legs  could  scarcely  be 
seen,  their  eyes  wholly  concealed,  and  their  very 
snouts  barely  projecting  beyond  the  folds  of  fat.  — 
The  large  breeds  were  less  remarkable,  though  one 
of  the  prize  specimens  measured  9  feet  long  and  11 
feet  girt. 

I  find  that  my  account  of  this  show,  which  I  in- 
tended should  be  brief,  is  already  so  lengthy  that  I 
must  withold  many  details  respecting  the  animals. 
What  I  have  given  may  convey  some  idea  of  what  is? 
going  on  in  England  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  there  was  a 
grand  dinner  given,  at  which  some  2000  persons  sat 
oown.  Several  speeches  were  delivered,  among 
which  that  of  Prince  Ajlbbrt  is  not  the  least  worthy 
of  note.  He  and  the  Queen  gave  particular  attention 
to  the 'show,  as  they  do  in  all  cases  of  great  public 
interest.  In  response  to  the  usual  toast  <<  The  Queen 
&c.,"  His  Royal  Highness  said  : 

"  My  lord  duke,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very 
•ensible  of  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  pruposing 
my  health,  and  I  can  aisare  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  kind 
way  in  which  you  have  responded  lo  Uie  toast  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  me.    Some  years  have  already  elapsed  since  I 
last  dined  with  you  in  this  migratory  pavilion;  and  lam  glad 
you  should   have  pitched  it  tliis  day  under  the  walls  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  that  I  shouM  myself  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  bidding  yoo  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  Home-pask.— 
Your  encampment  singularly  contrasts  with  that  which  tho 
barons  of  England,  the  feudal  lords  of  the  land,  with  their 
retainers,  erected  around  old  Windsor  Castle,  on  a  similar 
mead,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  locality.    They  camo 
then  clad  in  steel,  and  with  lance  and  war^iorse.     You  ap- 
pear in  a  more  peaceful  attire,  and  the  animals  you  bring 
with  you  to  the  meetmg  are  the  tokens  of  yuar  successful 
cultivation  of  the  aru  of  peace.     King  John  came  trembling 
amongst  his  subjects,  unwillingly  compelled  to  sign  that 
great  charter  which  has  ever  Bin6e  been  your  birihricht.— 
Your  Sovereign  came  confiding  among  her  loyal  and  loving 
people;  she  cadao  to  admire  the  results  of  their  indusu-y, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  exertions:  and 
the  gratification  which  the  Queen   has  felt  at  the  sight  of 
your  splendid  collection  must,  I  am  sure,  be  participated  in 
by  all  who  examine  it.     I  am  doubly  pl<»ased  at  this  success, 
not  only  because  it  i«  witnessed  by  the  many  vinitors  from 
foreign  lands  now  wiOiin  our  shores,  whom  every  English- 
man must  wish  to  inspire  with  respect  for  the  suite  of  Briiish 
agriculture,  but  also  because  I  feel  to  a  certain  degree,  per- 
sonally responsible  for  having  deprived  you  of  one,  general- 
ly most  mieresting.  feature  of  your  show,  I  mean  the  fio!d 
fruitw,  and   the  aghcoltural  machines  and  implemenu. — 
Though  separated  from  your  collection,  they  aro  seen  to 


great  advantage  in  another  royal  park;  and  you  will  have 
been  glad  to  hear  that,  whatever  difficulty  may  be  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  superiority  of  the  works  of  industry  and  art 
sent  to  tils'  Crystal  Palace  by  the  different  nations  of  the 
eartli,  the  British  agricultural  implements  are  acknoivledged 
to  stand  iheru  almost  without  a  rival.  Let  me  now  use  tho 
the  privilege  which  your  president  has  allowed  me  to  enjoy, 
in  proposing  to  you  as  a  toast,  *  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society.'  To  ita  exhibitions,  the  means  of  com- 
parison which  Uiey  have  afforded,  and  the  emulation  which 
they  have  stimulated,  we  owe,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prof^- 
rei9  which  British  agriculture  has  made  of  late.  To  this 
society  beloni^s  the  honor  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  valiia  of  such  exhibitions,  and  to  have,  from  the 
beginning,  liberally  and  fearlessly  admitted  all  competitors 
without  restriction.  I  driak  *  Pros^ierity  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society.'  "  His  royal  highness  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  loud  applause.  M.  Van  dk  Wktrr,  the  Belgian 
Minister,  proposed  the  "Health  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond," 
and  the  oonvival  prooeedinffs  elicited  speeches  from  Mr. 
Lawrknck,  the  American  Aunidtar,  Lord  Ashbuktoh,  Mr. 
Ok2(18on,  M.  p.,  and  others. 


•^^^n^^^^^^^^^^- 


WIBB    FBNOE. 


Mrssrs.  Editors. — Permit  me  to  answer  some  in- 
quires put  forth  in  the  Farmer  by  H.  G.  Skinnbr,  in 
rel&tion  to  wire   fence^  having  experimented  some 
myself,  and  also  had  a  good  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  results  of  experiments  of  others.     Fltstf  1 
b  lieve  that  three-fourths  of  the  wire  fence  made  in  this 
section  of  country  a  failure^  in  consequence  of  the 
cheap  manner  in  which  it  has  been  put  up,  and  Mr. 
S.  may  be  assured  that  the  kind  of  fence  he  thinks 
of  putting  up  will  also  prove  a  failure.     The  writer 
has  some  built  in  the  following  manner,  which  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  as  being  a  safe  fence  against  cat- 
tle— posts  firmly  set  one  rod  apart,  with  four  strands 
No.  9  wire.     I  further  intend  putting  up  more  in 
the  following  manner,  say  forty  rods  ;  first,  set  a 
post  firmly  and  well  braced,  then  to  each  16  feet  set 
a  good  fence  post,  2^  feet  deep  and  so  on  the  entire 
distance  to  a  tightening  posi  made  in  the  following 
manner,  have  a  stick  one  foot  through,  eight  feet 
long,  morticed  into  a  sill  and  braced,  to  be  bedded 
in  the  ground  three  feet,  with  four  two  inch  anger 
holes  bored  in  the  same  side,  as  follows,  first,  18  in- 
ches from  ground  ;  2d,  26  in.;  3d,  36  in.;  4tll  48  in., 
said  holes  to  be  morticed  out  2  inches  deep,  and  two 
squares  with  a  wooden  pin  made  to  loosely  fit,  with  a 
head  similar  to  a  common  wood  screw  to  a  carpen- 
ter's vice.     I  am  now  ready  for  the  wire,  best  No.  9, 
(any  smaller  is  worthless,)  fasten  to  first  post  with  a 
staple^  and  loop  wire  enough  together  to  reach  the 
last,  which  is  done  by  turning  it  back  about  eight 
inches  and  twisting  the  end  aroudd  the  standing  post, 
and  secure  this  end  by  means  of  a  staple  to  the  head 
of  the  pin,  which  is  then  placed  loosely  in  its  hole  in 
the  post,  and  with  a  heaver  screw  upon  it  as  tight  as 
possible,  and  drive  the  pin  home  so  the  square  will 
prevent  the  pin  turning,  and  so  on   until  the  four 
wires  are  in  place,  and  loosely  stapled,  each  wiro  to 
each  post.     Now  in  each  space  we  drive  a  three  inch 
stake  and  also  fasten  the  wire  to  it.    The  staples 
are  made  from  the  same  wire  cut  in  lengths  of  2|  in- 
ches for  hard  wood  post,  and  doubled  together  with- 
out pointing.    It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  if  wc 
want  to  make  this  fence  sheep  tight,  it  can  be  done 
by  adding  a  board  at  the  bottom.    BaAOFoao. — Ken- 
daU^  III. 


•^t^k^k^^^i^k^i^k^ 


To  make  poppies  bloom  till  late  in  the  season,  cut 
off  the  capsules  (seed  vessels)  as  soon  as  the  flow- 
ers fall. 


w  f^  — >^  «. •'"V* "^^  *  "'"V 
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i'THB    OAUSB    AND    TJiS    BEMEDT." 


VIRGINIA    LANDS,    «fcc. 


\ 


Messrs.  Editors  : — ^  That  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land are  eighty  or  ninety  years  behind  those  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  state  of  [in  regard  to]  agricultural  im- 
provement," need  not  excite  surprise,  even  if  true. 
And  as  the  subject  seems  to  be  creating  some  little 
interest,  (see  Genesee  Parmer,  No,  7,)  I  also  "will 
show  my  opinion.^'     And 

1st,  It  is  n»l  for  want  of  energy  in  the  people  of 
New  England  ;  this  trait,  they  have,  as  a  people,  no 
superior. 

2d,  It  is  not  for  want  of  general  intelligence  ;  for 
in  this  respect  they  are,  perhaps,  second  to  none. 

3d,  It  is  wsii  for  the  want  of  agricultural  publica- 
tions ;  for  of  these  there  have  been  (and  ptill  are) 
enough,  if  they  bad  been  (or  were)  faithfully  stud- 
ied, and  allowed  to  exert  their  proper  influence.  — 
But  in  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by  you  in  the 
7th  number  of  the  Farmer  may  be  added 

Ist,  Necessity;  or  rather,  the  abscence  of  it. — 
Scotland  is  an  old  country,  and  most  of  the  tillable 
portions  have  long  since  been  brought  under  cultiva* 
tion,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  exhausted,  had 
not  some  judicious  system  of  farming  been  adopted. 
Necessity  prepared  the  way  for  improvement,  and 
led  to  its  adoption.  This  necessity  has  but  just 
begun  to  be  seriously  felt  in  New  England ;  hence 
cflbrts  for  improvement  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

2d,  The  proverbial  intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
New  Englanders  have  created  a  kind  of  sectional 
vanity,  which  is  seen  more  or  less  in  all  depart- 
ments of  society,  even  in  agriculture,  and  is  always 
hostile  to  improvement.  Being  independent  in  their 
ways  of  thinking,  they  do  not  care  to  be  led  by 
others. 

3d,  The  same  spirit,  influenced  perhaps,  by  some 
rf  tho  early  ^  humbug"  theories  and  notions  on  agri- 
c  ilture,  has  led  to  a  kind  of  incredulity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  all  agricultural  theories  and  improvements. 
Hence,  the  strong  predjuces  now  existing  in  the 
minds  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  people.  This  incre- 
dulity has  produced,  and  is  producing,  its  e^ct. 

4th,  One  of  tiie  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  New  England,  is  the  disposition  to 
make  money,  (however  liberal  they  may  be  in  the 
use  of  it,)  and  to  make  it  with  the  least  possible  out- 
lay. It  costs  something  to  make  improvements,  and 
this  has  had,  and  to  some  extent  still  has,  its  influ- 
ence on  the  subject  in  question ;  t.  e.  has  retarded 
improvement. 

5th,  The  want  of  a  convenient  supply  of  substan- 
ces suitable  for  manures,  or  fertilizers.  New  Eng- 
land, being  a  primitive  region,  contains  very  litUe 
limestone  except  primitive^  and  that  in  limited  local- 
ities, and  the  use  of  it  as  a  fertilizer,  has  not  yet 
become  very  extensive.  Ashes  and  barn-yard  manure 
are  almost  the  only  fertilizers  used  in  many  places ; 
and  these  not  always  in  the  most  judicious  manner. 
Gypsum  is  coming  a  little  more  into  use,  and  per- 
haps the  time  may  not  be  very  remote  when  the 
use  of  lime  in  some  of  its  forms,  (of  which  the  soil 
seems  most  in  need,)  may  become  general. 

6th,  The  fixed,  or  sterereotyped,  notion  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people.  Hence,  a  general  aversion  to 
change,  both  in  opinions  and  practices.  Hence,  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  people  generally  to  read  on 
agricultural  subjects,  or  to  subscribe  for  agricultural 
p&pers,  and  the  comparatively  little  effect  on  many 
who  do  read  them.    H. — Dwon  Ekut,  Jti/y,  1851. 


Eds.  Gen.  Farmer  : — Sometime  since  I  forwarded 
you  a  communication  respecting  Virginia  landp,  Sec, 
little  thinking  I  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  so 
many  communications.  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  all 
personally,  but  it  would  be  almost  impossible.  Please 
insert  this  as  apology  for  all  and  a  general  answer. 

Those  that  expect  Genesee  lands  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, will  be  disappointed.  Very  many  plantations 
have  never  had  a  grass  seed  sown  on  them,  and  very 
few  any  until  late  years  ;  but  grass  will  grow  on 
them  if  properly  cultivated.  Crops  average  from  the 
seed  sown  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre — very  definite. 
Sheep  do  well — are  seldom  fed.  Ewes  drop  their 
lambs  in  December  and  January,  and  consequently 
come  into  market  early  in  the  season,  at  prices  from 
1|2.00  to  94.00  each.  If  fed  on  turnips  occasioilally, 
would  abundantly  pay,  as  they  are  always  a  sure 
crop,  and  for  size  or  quality  can't  be  beat.  I  would 
prefer  the  medium  grade  of  wool.  Jfogs  —  the 
breed  cannot  be  improved,  as  they  are  required,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  to  provide  for  themseWes, 
by  hunt  and  chase  ;  those  qualities  they  possess  in 
perfection. 

Waste  lands,  such  as  swamps  and  broken  ridges, 
little  or  none.  The  country  is  gently  rolling  :  plenty 
of  springs  usually,  and  soft  water.  Not  many  mill 
streams,  but  sufiicient  for  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  land  is,  or  has  been,  used  up  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inche?,  no  more.  Lands  I 
speak  of,  can  be  bought  in  Chesterfield,  Dinwiddie, 
Amelia,  and  Prince  George  counties,  at  the  price  I 
speak  of,  say  $3  to  $8  or  $10  per  acre,  fifteen  to 
thirty  miles  from  tide  water  and  the  cities  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburgh.  I  have  been  here  sonoe 
three  years — doctor's  bill  6^  cts.  Am  a  northern 
man. 

Horses  and  mules  are  high.  Oxen,  such  as  they 
are,  $20  to  $40  per  yoke.  Cows  $10  to  $20.— 
Fruit  does  finely ;  but  little  raised  for  market ;  mostly 
brought  from  the  north.  Same  with  hay.  Small 
farms,  with  good  improvements,  of  100  to  200  acres, 
difficult  to  be  had,  except  in  the  neighborhood  ojf 
cities,  which  sell  from  $20  to  $150  per  acre.  For 
any  single  family  to  move  here  and  locate  by  them- 
selves, is  nonsense  ;  but  for  a  large  company,  is  the 
height  of  wisdom.  Mechanics,  I  see  no  reason  but 
would  do  well.  As  to  Virginia  land  scrip,  I  never 
heard  of  it — ^must  be  a  Wall  street  operation. 

The  lands  are  here  owned  by  resident  land  own- 
ers— title  perfect.  Lime  is  worth,  slaked,  six  to 
seven  cents  per  bushel  on  wharf.  Freight  on  rail- 
roads, &ic.,  one  cent  per  bu.  any  distance.  Guano, 
$40  to  $50  per  ton,  does  wonders.  Mari,  plenty  iu 
Prince  George  county.  Shells,  four  cents  per  bu. 
Payments  for  land,  one  third  cash,  balance  in  one  and 
two  years  usually.  Schools  scarce — much  igno- 
rance. Slave  labor  unprofitable  to  hire.  In  my 
opinion,  the  counties  above  mentioned  offer  superior 
inducements,  heme  near  tide  water  and  markets,  and 
access,  by  railroads,  plank  roads,  and  rivers,  with  all 
the  world,  easy  ;  decidedly  healthy,  and  land  easily 
cultivated  and  cheap  enough.  But  if  a  roan  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  farm  in  the  Genesee  region,  he  is  a 
fool  to  leave  it,  in  the  opinipn  of  the  writer  ;  but  if 
he  has  a  large  family  of  boys,  like  myself  j  and  wants 
to  settle  them  around  him,  he  might  do  well  to  try 
this  region.  Samuel  Clarke. — Chesterfield  Co,, 
Va.,  July,  1851. 
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SUaLISE    AOBICnrLTURAL    tUFLEMBHTS. 

Thr  EnglUh  show  of  agricultural  implements  ib  the 
most  complete  that  hks  ever  been  witDegged  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  no  other  country  but  England 
could  make  Euch  a  show.    The  Uaited  States  would 


probably  come  next.  It  ia  estimated  that  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  Grc3i  Britain  (England  and  Scot- 
land) have  more  ihaii  doubled  within  the  last  forty 
yeara,  A  vast  amnunt  of  this  increase  is  clearly 
traceable  lo  improTcd  implements  of  culture.  Sume 
of  our  plain  farmerfi,  whose  whole  Block  of  imple- 
ment consist  of  a  plow,  harrow,  and  wagon,  would 
be  puzzled  if  he  looked  into  an  Enfflii'h  fnrm-yard, 
and  saw  such  an  array  of  ^ecd  drilFs,  chalf  cutter?, 
grain  crushers,  benn  mills,  rollers,  scarilicrs,  cultiva- 
tors or  horse  hoes,  liquid  manure  carts,  manure  dia- 
tributers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles  not  in  gen- 
val  use,  and  that  many  of  ua  never  heard  of.  The 
EoKlish  implements  ore  almost  wholly  made  of  iron, 
and  are  consequently  very  heavy.  Many  of  them 
would  be  quite  useless  in  the  United  StatoB,  but 
some  appear  to  have  properties  that  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  of  our  farmers  and  implement 
makers.     For  instance — 

Ist.  The  T^orwegian  Harrmo. 
— This  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
implemeot  for  pulverizing  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  It  consists  of  three 
parallel  axles,  on  which  spikea 
are  tiied  so  as  to  pass  between 
one  another  as  the  axles  revolve. 
It  is  said  to  work  admirably  on 
any  sort  of  ground.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  spikes  fork  the 
ground  over  completely,  the 
weight  of  the  implement  crushes 
the  clods,  and  reduces  them  to 
powder.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
valuable  article  in  the  preparation 
of  wheat  grounds,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  ot  an  adhesive 
character.  They  are  made  of 
dilTerent  sizes,  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  feet  wide,  and  the 
apikea  five  to  eight  Inches  lon^. 
These  are  in  some  cases  curved 
and  in  others  straight;  some  have 

four  wheels,  and  others  only  three  —  one  before  ai._        

two  behind.     A  greater  or  less  pressure  is  obtained  by    this   implen 
meana  of  a  screw  or  a  lever,  which  raises  or  lowers   eflbcUve.    i 


the  axles  at  pleasure.  The  price  varies  from  £13 
to  £1B,  («66  to  VJb.)  A  great  medal  was  awarded 
this  implement  at  the  Great  Exhibiton. 

2d.   The   Clod   Cni$ker,  (Croskill'a   PatenL}— A 
great  medal  is  also  awarded  to  this  implement-     It  is 
infacta  roller,  consistlngoftwonty-three  roller  parts, 
with  serrated  and  uneven 
■urfaces,    placed  upoa  a 
round  axle  six  feet   wide 
and  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter.      These    roller 
parts  aei  independently  of 
one  another  upon  the  axle, 
and  produce  a  self-clean- 
ing movement,   it  is  taken- 
I  to  the  lield  on  the  wheels  ; 
a  hole  is  then  dug  in  the 

f round  for  each  wheel, 
eep  enough  to  cause  tbe 
rollers  to  rest  on  the 
ground,  and  then  the 
wheels  are  taken  oRl 

"The  following  are  the 
various  uses  to  which  this 


mptement  is  applied  ; 

■    For  rolling  ci 


.  light 


enoD  as  sown  upon  light 
lands  ;  also  upon  strong  lands  that  are  cloddy  be^re 
harrowing. 

3.  For  rolling  wheats  upon  light  lands  In  the  spring, 
after  frosts  and  winds  have  left  the  plants  bare. 

3.  For  stopping   the   ravages   of  the  wiiv^irorm 

4.  Fur  crusliing  clods  alter  turnep  crops,  to   lOW 

5.  For  rolling  barley,  oats,  Uc.,  when  the  plants 
are  three  inches  out  of  ground,  before  sowing  clo- 
ver, S«c. 

6.  For  rolling  turnepa  in  the  rough  leaf  before 
hoeing,  where  the  plants  are  attacked  by  wire-worm. 

7.  For  rolling  grass  lands  and  mossy  lands  after 
compost. 

8.  For  rolling  between  the  rows  of  potatoes,  when 
the  plants  are  several  inchea  out  of  ground." 


CaOBCILL'S   PATENT   C 


n  only  be  used  when  iha 
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giound   ig  dry,     The  price  varies  from  £18  to  £20. 

'  II  has  been  in  use  for  i  grett  many  years  in  Eng- 
Isnd,  «nd  bas  received  many  premiums  and  recom- 
mendntiona   from   Bgricultural   societies   and    com- 

'    mitieeE. 

3d.    Fmtier'$  Patent   Draining  ^pparalui.  — 

,  Draininjf  is  one  of  the  most  important  operatiana  of 
culture  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  climate  is  damp 
and  cold.  It  is  eipensive,  too,  and  therefore  every 
cnntrif  ance  calculated  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  it,  is 
loolied  upon  with  much  inlorst.  This  Fowler's 
pslent  is  a  moat  remarkable  apparatus,  and  in  the 
exhibition  attracted  much  attention.  Few,  however, 
-  apemed  lo  think  that  it  would  come  into  general  use. 
My  own  opinion  ia  that  it  will  not ;  but  the  patentee 
(peaks  confidently  of  its  merits,  and  ofibrs  to  contract 
lor  the  eTecution  of  any  amount  of  draining  with  it, 
that  may  be  put  in  his  hands.  I  hope  our  implement 
makers  will  look  into  its  merits  ;  for  the  draining  of 
land  is  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  both  an  impor- 
tant and  expensive  operation.  The  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  Fowler  tt,  Fry,  of  Bristol,  aay — 

"It  is  now  capable  of  executing  any  drainage  thai 
may  be  required  above  the  depth  of  four  feet,  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  present  system,  and  without 
disturbing  the  surface  soil. 

"The  engraving  shows  the  machine  just  as  it  is 
finishing  the  drain.  When  commencing-  work,  the 
plow  is  taken  to  one  end  of  the  field,  and  the  capstan 
is  moored  at  the  other  ;  the  wire  rope  being  run  off 
the  drum  of  the  capstan  and  attached  to  the  plow, 
[either  singly  in  shallow  draining  or  soft  soils,  or 
returned  round  a  single  sheave  \vhere  greater  power 
is  required,)  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  plug 
and  coulter  are  then  dropped  into  a  hole  preparea  for 
them,  and  the  pipes  threaded  on  a  rope  are  attached 
to  the  bacb  of  the  plug,  the  hole  being  sloped  off 
backwards  to  allow  them  to  enter  easily.  The 
horses  are  attached  to  the  horse  levers  of  the  cap- 
stan, and  by  walking  in  a  circular  courio  wind  the 
wire  rope  on  to  the  drum,  and  pull  the  plow  forward 
with  the  pipes  attached.  When  the  required  length 
of  drain  is  completed,  (which  may  be  anything  under 
3S5  yards,}  the  plow  is  run  into  another  hole,  and 
the  ropes  on  which  the  pipeb  are  strung,  being  un- 
hooked, is  pulled  out  backwards,  and  the  drain  is 
complete.  As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  the 
pipe  rope  in  one  length,  it  is  made  in  pieces  of  fifty 
feet  each,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance,  as  one  rope 
enters  the  other  is  attached  to  the  end.  Great  care 
and  attention  have  been  paid  to  the  means  of  moving 
the  machines  for  commencing  another  drain  ;  and  it 
does  not  now  occupy  more  uian  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  tbe  time  of  finishing  one  drain  to  com- 
mencing another.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
pipes  are  laid  can  not  be  equalled  by  any  hand  work ; 
and  from  the  bottom  being  undisturbed  they  are 
never  liable  to  sink,  as  is  eometiines  the  case  even 
in  the  best  executed  hand-d raining. 

"  By  this  process,  not  only  is  the  cost  of  burying 
the  tiles  reduced  in  many  cases  fifty  per  cent,  but 
from  the  quickness  and  neatnesss  ot  the  operation  it 
can  be  done  at  any  aeasrin  of  the  year,  without  inju- 
ry to  any  short  crop  or  interfering  with  the  common 
farm  operations,  the  surface  soil  ))eing  untouched, 
except  al  the  headlands  :  and  where  the  hedges  are 
low,  the  capstan  can  olten  be  fixed  in  the  next  field. 
Id  undulating  or  fiat  lands,  tbe  levels  are  kept,  or  a 
fall  insured  by  working  the  coulter  up  and  down  in 
the  body  of  toe  pbw,  by  meuis  of  the  worm  and 
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Dion  cUy  land  when  the  dipth  does  not  exceed  three 
feet,  between  6  and  7,0UO  feet  will  be  completed 
wilh  four  horeee  in  the  conunon  working  day  ;  but 
when  the  depth  exceeds  three  feet,  from  two  to  three 
horses  will  not  do-more  than  half  that  qnnntity. — 
Where  it  is  posaible,  this  draining  would  be  much 
more  cheaply  done  in  the  anmmer,  aa  twice  the 
quantity  of  work  nwy  be  done  by  baling  two  teams 
of  horses  out,  and  the  other  expenaea  would  not  be 
iacreased  in  proportion." 


rATBOT  LBVBK  HOUB  KUtB. 

4th.  The  PateiU  ZxtHr  Borie  Rake.  — A  prize 
medal  wu  awarded  to  this  irojriement  also.  It 
strikes  me  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
horae  rakea  that  1  have  seen.  The  frame  and  teeth 
are  wholly  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  teeth  work 
independently  of  one  another,  ind  consequently 
ada[^  themselVea  to  all  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  By  means  of  a  pull  down  lever,  which 
a  sniftli  boy  can  manage,  the  load  is  emptied.  Price 
V3S  to  (40.  There  are  rakes  for  hand  power,  on 
the  MQie  principle. 

fith.  Patmt  SMhioit  Plate  teitk  /oar  teheeU. — Of 
subsoil  plows  I  observed  a  great  variety.  None  of 
them  presented  great  advantogea  over  those  of  Rug- 
pea,  Nuurse,  and  Mason,  which  we  use,  save  this  of 
Howard'a  with  four  wheels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  wheels  must  very  much 
reduce  the  friction  and  render  the  draught  lighter. — 
It  baa  obtained  many  priies,  and  those  who  have 
used  it  apeak  well  of  it.  This  implement  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  us  in  America,  and  it  ia  our  in- 
terest to  adopt  any  modificatiOD  that  can  be  consid- 
ered an  improvemeoL  , 


TheHeaars,  Howard  apeak  of  this  plow  as  follows: 

**  The  Patent  Subsoil  Pulverizer  ia  a  moat  simple 

and   efTective   implement  for  breaking   np  the   hard 

eloae  earth  below  the  furrow,  which  naa  been  ren- 


dered almost  impervious  to  water  by  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  when  at  plow.  Being  mounted  upon 
four  wbecU,  which  run  in  the  furrow  made  by  the 
common  plow,  tliere  is  no  friction  on  the  eole  as  in 
other  subBoil  plows,  consequently  the  power  required 
in  subsoil ing  ia  materially  reduced. 

The  improvements   mode  by  J.  b  F.  il.,  in   this 

important  implemennt  consists  in  the  application  of 

a  solid  iron  beam  and   handles,  allowing  the  wheels    ' 

to  run  nearer   each   other,  cnnseqiienlly  it  doea  not 

require  so  wide  a  furrow   to  work   in  ;  the 

beam  is  also  cninked  so  as  to  elevate  the  head 

of  the  plow,  through  which  the  implement 

will  perform  harder  work  ;  it  is  also  furnished 

with  a  draught  chain  which  removea  all 

■train  from  the  beam. 

The   bead  can   be  adjusted   so  that   two 

horses  can  be  worked  in  the  furrow  and  one 

upon  the  land. 

This  implement  is  found  most  valuable  ia    ' 

B  hoeing  or  plowing  between  the  rows  of  root 

and  other  crops,  aa  it  will  stir  the  soil  to  a 

Srealer  depth  than  a  horse-hoe  which  is  often 
ssirable  after  heavy  rains.  It  may  be  Sited 
with  a  frame  to  which  two  eitra  shares  may 
be  attached,  making  it  a  perfect  horse-hoc. 

It  will  also  be  found  useful  in  draining 
operations  upon  friable  aoil ;  after  a  furrow 
has  been  taken  out  by  the  common  plow,  this  will  so 
pulverize  the  sub-soil,  that  it  may  be  removed  by  a 
shovel.  Pric^  £5  10(.  ;  if  with  wood  beam  and 
handles,  £fi." 

The  P'otu.— After  all,  this  is  Iht  implement  on 
which  more  has  been  said  and  written,  and  which 
at  this  moment  calls  out  more  dlacusKion  than  any 
other.  1  have  scarcely  found  two  implement  mak- 
ers in  the  Exhibition,  nor  t#o  practical  farmers  who 
agree  upon  the  same  model.  Every  Scotch  agricul- 
turist! had  an  opportunitv  of  conversing  wilh  seemed 
convinced  that  the  plow  he  used  at  home  was  supe- 
rior to  any  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  No  oihei  imple- 
ment presented  so  great  and  interesting  a  variety, 
for  almost  every  nation  presented  specimens  of  iheir 
plows,  and  could  trace  ita  history  from  the  rudest 
apology,  composed  of  fcwo  or  three  rough  sticks 
coarsely  put  together,  as  in  the  India  department,  op 
to  the  latest  eSbrt  of  English  skill,  which  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  as  the  most  refined  instrument 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  annexed  figure  is 
one  of 'Howard's  prize  plows,  on  the  whole  the  best 
'  '  I  believe,  to  general  purposes  of  any  In  the 
exhibition.  It  con- 
trasts strongly  with 
OUTS.  Its  great  length 
gives  its  stability. — 
The  long  and  gradu- 
ally spread i:tg  mould- 
board  turns  the  furrow 
without  breaking  it. — 
The  two  wheels  seem 
to  reduce  the  friction 
and  secure  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  width 
of  the  furrow.  Great 
attention  is  properly 
given  to  the  wearing 
parta^  not  only  in  material  but  in  arrangemonl,  so  as 
to  render  them  durable  and  easily  changed  or  reptuccit. 
The  softness  of  most  of  our  plowshares  causes  them 
to  wear  out  rapidly.      Last  spring  we  wore  out  a 
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point  Bverj  four  or  firpdaji.  On  the  English  plows 
they  axe  cise-hsrdenad  and  woar  well.  The  HeaBrr. 
Howard  describe  the  prize  plow  as  follows: 

"The  Priao  Plow  is  made  entirely  of  iron  (prin- 
cipally wrought.)  and  la  so  constructed,  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently Btruae  for  four  horses,  as  well  as  being 
easier  in  draught  for  a  pair,  than  any  plow  ever  test- 
ed by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Its  peculiar- 
ities consist  in  the  very  taper  and  re^lar  curre  of 
the  cutting  and  moving  parts,  great  attention  having 
been  paid  by  the  makers  to  the  share  aod  furrow 
turner,  (of  which  they  have  several  patterns,)  not 
only  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  draught,  but  to  make 
it  suitable  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soil  as  possible. — 
A  most  simple  method  of  instantly  adjusting  the 
coulter  is  adopted,  which  is  unusually  secure  when 
set,  so  lauch  so  that  no  single  instance  of  failure  his 
occurred,  even  on  the  strongest  land,  and  for  which 
Her  Majntifs  Boyal  Lettcrt  Patent  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  this  plan  prevents  much  loss  of  time,  so  fre- 
quently complained  of  in  the  old  method  of  fastening 
ihe  coulter  by  wedgps. 

J.  and  F.  H.  consider  the  method  of  applying  a 
draught  chain,  far  superior  to  any  other  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  removes  all  strain  from  the  beam  ;  giving  it  in 
hard  work  a  steadiness  of  movement,  not  to  be  found 
in  plows  which  draw  Iron  the  end  of  the  beam  ;  the 
line  of  draught  is  also  much  more  direct,  conae- 
quently  the  power  required  must  be  reduced  ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  draught  chain  may  be  removed, 
and  attached  to  a  bole  in  the  centre  of  the  beam, 
when  piowiog  stubbles,  be.,  where  It  drives  up  the 
coulter.  The  handles  and  beam,  which  are  of 
wrought  iron,  are  made  throughout  in  a  piece,  pre- 
venting them  shaking  loose,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  other  plows  made  of  iron ;  this  latter  im^ 
provement  also  prevents  the  accumolation  of  soil  in 
the  binder  part  of  the  plow.  Every  part  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  plowman  can  remove  or  replace  the  irons 
subject  to  wear  or  breakage  in  the  field,  without  the 
aeslelance  of  a  mechanic.  It  can  be  workrd  either 
with  or  without  wheels,  or  with  one  as  required,  A 
broad  share  may  be  bail  with  it  for  paring  stubbles 
or  turf;  also  a  share  fur  Hubsoiliug  and  one  of  a 
triangular  form,  to  plow  between  the  rows  of  beans 
or  root  crops. 

It  may  be  had  with  breasts  or  rurrow-tnrners  for 
extra  deep  plowing. 

Price,  fitted  uBiwing  plow, 3    4    0 

"      wiihone  whreltarunMiIhe  Isnd, 3  10    0 

Koyil  AgriculiumI  S.<cwlr 4    0    0 

"      iraiuJ  Hiih  •liimcuulLer. silra,  0    5    0  . 

Any  of  these  impli-ntent«  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
Tbomaa  Wballey  of  Liverpool. 


S.   TT.'g    NOTES    FOR    THB    MONTH. 

The  Crops.— Wheat  and  barley  although  in  part 
injuredhy  the  worm,  will  be  an  average  crop;  barley, 
but  fur  the  worm,  would  have  been  a  large  crop,  as  it 
is,  the  croaliers  say  there  will  be  little  over  half  a 
crop.  Mediterranean  Wheat  not  only  escapes  the 
worm,  but  it  has  much  improved  in  process  of  accli- 
mation, both  In  color  and  plumpness.  Hay  Is  abun- 
dant. Indian  corn  will  be  a  large  crop  on  all  rich, 
dry,  well  tilled  soils;  but  the  unusual  moJEture  of  the 
season  has  been  injurious  to  this  cereal  when  at- 
tempted to  be  grown  on  a  fiat,  uudrained  field.  One 
farmer  tells  us  that  he  has  a  large  crop  of  Sax  on 
a  ten  acre  field  for  which  he  has  contracted  the  seed 
at  ton  shillings  the  bushel,  and  eight  dollars  the  ton 
for  the  rough,  undressed  Sax. 

Wool  akd  Woolrss.— It  is  said  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  sen!  to  the  New  EngUnil  States  about 
eight  million  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  all  uf  which 
is  sold  at  very  remunerating  prices.  The  prosperity 
of  our  cotton  mills  having  met  with  a  check  l>y  the 
great  home  competition,  with  true  Yankee  expedi- 
ency our  manufacturers  are  now  ^oing  into  the  pro- 
duction of  mixed  fabrics,  nvratiel\ne  de  lamei,  be, 
on  a  large  scale.  It  is  said  that  the  Bay  State  lUills 
have  made  280,000  fine  woolen  shawls  within  the 
year.  Waterloo  Mills  have  credit  in  the  statistical 
tables  for  making  only  33,000  shawls,  which  our  su- 
perintendent says  is  short  of  one  half  the  number 
actually  made  at  these  mills  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  lOOOofthoee  shawls  have  been  sold  to  go  to 
Canada,  where,  after  payinga  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  they 
outsell  the  shawls  of  John  Bull  in  his  own  market. 

BittLRT,  Oats,  add  Flax  Seed. — Few  crops  in 
this  region  pay  so  well  as  barley,  oats,  and  flax  seed  ; 
but  farmers  say  barley  is  uncertain,  and  Ihnt  oats 
and  flax  seed  "are  very  exhausting  crops."  It  seems 
odd  to  hear  a  farmer  comolain  of  an  erhaustiii^'  crop, 
when  he  leaves  his  naked  fallow  to  waste  its  ammo- 
nia three  long  months  in  a  summer  sou,  I  know  a 
farmer  who  says  tbat  nothing  exhau^t.-i  tlio  s.iil  so 
little,  that  pays  so  well  in  a  dry  season  when  iiay  is 
short,  as  oate  cut  in  the  milk  for  winter  foJ.i.  r,  par- 
ticularly for  sheep.  He  stables  his  C'>ws  six  :ii<>iitlii 
in  the  year,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  m.:iiiirc  by 
composting,  t(rC.     Waterloo,  Aug.,  IS-^I. 


To   FRBVBHT   HoRSRS  BBIflS   TEAaSD   BF  Fl.[R3. 

Take  two  or  three  handfu Is  of  walnut  leaves  upoa 
which  pour  two  or  three  quarts  of  cold  water  ;  hi  it 
infuse  one  night  and  pour  tike  wlii>le  the  next  morn- 
ing into  a  tea-kettle  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  when  cold  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  To  be  put  JS 
on  the  parts  most  irritable,  with  a  sponge. 
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loriirulturril  Ifpttitirat. 


■      "Thkrb  is  no  place  like  home."     After   traveling 
>     Dvn-  a  great  portion  of  the    moat   fertile  and  beet 
I      cultivated   diBtricta  of  Europe,  in  the   most   favor- 
'      able  season   of  the  year,  I  can  now,  on  mj  return 
*     homei  ait  down  and   write   deliberately   that,  in   a 
I      horlicultnral  aense,  "there  u  noplace  like  home.'' — 
'      I  verily  believe  that  there  ia  not  in  the  world  a  spot 
^     that,  taken  all  in  all,  is  more  favorable  to  the  aiic- 
[      cpstfu!  prosecution  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
,     pursuits,  than  our  own  Genesee  Valley.     There  are 
I      milder   climates   and    more   equable    temperaturea, 
where  a  greater  degree  of  peraonal  health  and  com- 
I     fort,  as  far  aa  they  depend  upon  climate,  can  be  en- 
joyed ;  but  nowhere  that  I  have  been,  does  the  earth 
yield  such  bountiful  crop?,  under  such  aimple  treat- 
I     ini.iit.      Nowhere  hare  1  Been  such  wheat  and  cors 
fi<.'lds,    such    natural   forests,  such  apple,   pear  and 
peach  orchards,  such  fruitfulneas,  and  auch  luxuri- 
'     ance  of  growth,  as  here.     But  this  Is  not  all ;  where 
el.~e  can  wo  find  such  a  prosperous  populalion  ? — 
such  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  fortune,  such 
an  absence  of  want  and  privation,  such  a  generiU  dif- 
fusion of  education,  and  auch  a  uoiveraal  enjoyment 
of  every  right  and  privilege  that  men  in  a 
society  can  wish  or  ask  for  1 

Ifanynne  feels  dissatisfied  here  with  t 
has  any  hankering  after  some  distant  Eldorado,' let 
him  only  travel  a  few  months  abroad  and  we  are  mis- 
taken if  he  do  not  come  home  fully  reconciled  and 
devoutly  thankful.  These  are  our  feelings,  at  least. 
Our  BgricuIturistB  here  know  nothinir  of  tbe  deep 
and  harrasBing  aolicitude  that  pervades  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  harvest.  Tbe  labor  of 
making  hay  and  saving  grain  crops  in  our  dry,  warm 
climate,  clear  sky,  and  bright  sun,  is  comparatively 
nothing.  The  labor  of  keeping  down  weeds,  and 
the  ground  loose  and  friable,  is  also  a  mere  triSe, 
compared  to  what  it  is  in  a  country  where  rain  falls 
daily  and  ibo  sun  seldom  shows  himself.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  other  advantages  tbat  every  intelligent 
farmer  well  understands. 

In  regard  to  fruit  culture,  our  advantages  u«  atill 
greater.  An  orchard  of  frait  trees  in  this  country, 
cien  when  well  attended,  does  not  require  as  much 
care  and  labor  in  five  years  as  it  does  in  one  in  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe.  A  sing'le  peach  tree  in 
England  or  France,  receives  more  actual  hard  labor 
in  one  season,  than  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees 
in  Western  New  York  ;  and  the  price  of  a  single 
fruit,  or  at  any  rate  half  a  dozen,  in  the  markets  of 


London  or  Paris,  will  buy  a  bushel  in  New  York  or 
Rochester.  We  comjdain  of  curculio  destroying  onr 
,  plums  and  apricots,  and  this  is  one  of  our  greatest 
drawbacks  here,  but,  notwithstanding,  I  have  seen 
more  plums  and  apricots  on  a  single  tree  here  since 
I  returned,  than  on  any  dozen  I  saw  in  England. — 
We  have  the  aphis  on  onr  chenr  treea  here,  but  they 
are  easily  destroyed.  In  both  France  and  England 
1  saw  both  orchards  and  nurseries  of  cherry  trees  al- 
most ruined  by  tbem,  and  they  ware  said  to  be  un- 
conquerable. We  have  fire  blight  and  leaf  blight 
here,  and  both  are  sad  difficulties,  but  in  France  and 
England  they  ara  not  without  both  these  maladies. 
I  saw  apple  trees  very  seriouslv  afiected,  in  England, 
with  what  we  designate  fire  blight — (he  ends  of  the 
branches  black  and  dead,  and  there,  as  here,  the  real 
cause  is  quite  unknown  to  the  most  skilful  cuUiva- 
ti.  rs.  In  France,  I  saw  as  bad  cases  of  our  leaf 
blight  on  the  pear,  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  America. 
The  rava^s  of  birds  In  Europe  are  tremendous.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  save  a  crop  of  cherries.  Neti, 
acarecrowB,  and  a  thousand  expensive  and  truuble- 
aome  devices  are  practiced,  that  in  this  country, 
where  labor  is  dear,  would  not  be  attempted,  even 
ihiiugh  the  culture  should  be  abandoned. 

Fruit  stealing  has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
an  American  vice,  hut  it  ia  not  so  by  any  nieans, 
though,  probably,  quite  as  prevalent  as  elsewhere. 
In  other  countries  fruit  gardens  are  better  protected 
than  in  ours,  and  this  gives  tbem  a  greater  degree  uf 
safety  ;  but  in  France  I  saw  several  nuraeriea  at 
some  distance  from  houaea,  where  the  fruits  were  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  appeared,  to  save  the  trees 
from  being  broken  by  the  fruit  stealers.  If  in  Amer- 
ica we  were  to  apply  ourselves  to  culture  with  the 
xarae  indefatigable  perseverance,  the  same  regard- 
lessneas  of  labor  that  I  havo  seen  in  Europe,  we 
could  produce  results  that  we  do  not  now  dream  of, 
and  we  will  come  to  this  by  and  by — wo  are  every 
year  approaching  it  nearer  and  nearer — our  culture 
is  becoming  more  skilful,  more  thorough,  and  more 
successful  :  hut  we  have  only  made  a  beginning. 

In  Horticulture,  as  in  Agriculture,  the  tfniled 
States  of  America  haa  a  great  destiny  to  fulGl.  Our 
territury  is  not  only  immense,  but  so  diversified  in 
soil  and  climate^  that  all  the  most  valuable  grains 
and  fruits  can  be  produced  in  such  abundance  as  will 
enable  us  to  supply  other  countries  less  favored  in 
these  respects.  The  intimate  connection  now  estab- 
lished between  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  removed 
the  barriers  which  distance  has  heretofore  created, 
and  we  have  now  a  clear  course.  Cultivators  may 
redouble  their  energies  with  a  sure  prospect  of  re- 
ward, and  if  our  government,  in  its  wisdom,  should 
see  fit  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  at!  the  better, 

PKOCEEDINOS  O 


n,  Vt.,  f.b. 


VENTIOI* 
18M.  and  orguiutloo  of  lb* 
hKlftf.  oltli  in  Apl«iilil  rOB- 
•pottca  bT  th*  SUadlBg  rnll  OiBDltUg. 
Wb   are   indebted  to   JomTHm   BaTtt,    Esq.,  of 
KeeseviUe,   for  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  of  73  pages 
bearing  the  above  title,  which  explains  its  contents. 
The  discussions  consequent  upon  tbe  organization  of 
a  Horticultural  Society  arc  highly  interesting,  evin- 
cing not  only  a  general   desire  to  adopt  the  most 
efficient  means  for  the  promotion  of  horticultural  im- 
provement, but  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  kindly  co- 
operation amcng  those  who  have  taken  the  subject  in 
hand,  that  niUst  and  will  be  crowned  with  success. 


fa^rH^^^ 
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Wk  have  had  a  fine  crop  of  this  variety  the  present 
seaaoa  on  several  dwarf  trees  four  years  old,  and  can 
therefore  speak  with  confidence  of  its  merits.  It 
comes  fully  up  to  our  expectations,  being  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  good  summer  pear. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  obtusely  turbinate,  very 
regular.  Stalk  stout  and  about  three-fourths  of  an 
itich  long.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  very  slightly 
sunk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  ground  finely  dot- 
ted with  red  in  the  shade,  and  striped  and  marblisd 
with  clear  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  melting, 
and  sugary,  with  a  great  abundance  of  juice.  The 
wood  is  vigorous.  Young  shoots  of  an  olive  brown. 
Buds  pretty  Urge,  pointed,  dark  brown.  Leaves 
medium  size,  slightly  folded  and  finely  serrated,  the 
older  ones  slightly  waved.  Tree  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive and  bears  quite  young.  The  fruit  is  pro- 
duced in  clusters  of  three  or  four  in  each.  Ripe 
here  this  cold  wet  season  on  the  26th  of  July,  and 
remained  in  eating  till  the  10th  of  August.  It  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  Madelaine,  or  in  fact  may  be 
said  to  ripen  about  the  same  time.  We  find  that  it 
matures  perfectly  on  the  tree,  and  is  less  perishable 
than  many  other  summer  varieties.  Mr.  Hovbt  has 
figured  it  in  his  "  Fruits  of  America." 

It  originated  in  France,  and  has  been  introduced 
to  this  country  only  within  the  last  seven  years. 
NoissTTR  says  he  obtained  it  from  Nancy,  a  town  in 
the  northeast  of  France,  near  Metz,  and  we  think  it 
was  probably  disseminated  from  the  nurseries  of  that 


To  Fanrr  Growbes,  Vbobtablb  Gab- 
DBNEB8,  &LC. — We  trust  that  there  will  be 
no  backwardness  among  the  orchardists 
and  gardeners  of  our  own,  and  even  neigh- 
boring States,  in  sending  in  their  best  pro- 
ducts to  the  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  on 
the  16,  17,  and  18th  of  this  month.     The 
interest  now  felt  in  horticultural  afikirs, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
for  excellence  in  fruits,  will  naturally  at- 
tract a  large  number  of  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  ana  we  must  make 
proper  efibrt  to  meet  their  expectations. 
The  management  of  this  department  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  competent  committee 
of  gentlemen,  who  wo  feel  confident  will 
make  sucn  arrangements  as  will  admit  of 
every  contribution  being  sliown  to  good 
advantage,  and  this  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment for  exhibitors.     Every  man  who  has 
even  a  single  fruit,  flower  or  vegetable  of 
excellence,  should  not  fail  to  send  it  in, 
not  only  for  his  own  credit's  sake,  but  to 
augment  the  interests  of  an  exhibition  so 
well  calculated  to  benefit  the  country  at 
large.    It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  those  who  have 
but  one  or  two  articles  fit  to  present,  consider  them 
not  of  sufficient  importance,  and  again  others  will 
not  exhibit  unless  certain  of  a  prize  ;  but  these  are 
great  errors.     Such  a  spirit  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
men  who  desire  to  be  ranked  among  the  friends  of 

i  mprovement^ ,,^,w,^.^^,^->^-,, 

Srbdlbss  Apples. — Mr.  E.  A.  Gbaham,  of  Port- 
land, Conn.,  writes  us  that  seedless  apples  are  pro- 
duced in  his  neighborhood,  by  raising  the  trees  from 
layers.  A  branch  of  a  young  grafted  tree  is  bent 
down  and  a  portion  of  it  covered  with  earth,  where 
it  remains  till  it  has  taken  root,  when  it  is  cut  away 
from  the  parent  tree  and  planted  out.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  absence  of  seeds  in  the  fruit  is  at- 
tributable to  the  mode  of  propagation. 

ANSWERS    TO    OOBRBSFONDENTS. 
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Thk  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Fair  or  the  Amkricak 

iNsnTUTK  will  be  held  in  New  York,  commencing  October 
let.    The  following  are  among  the  premiama  offered  : 

$1U  for  the  beit  Flower  Garden. 

$15  for  the  best  displuy  of  Dahlias,  (to  be  renewed  during 
the  fair.) 

$15  dollars  for  the  best  display  of  Fruits ;  $10  for  2d  do. 
$8  for  the  best  sliow  of  Apples. 
$8  for  the  best  show  of  Fears. 
$*ii)  for  the  best  farm  of  100  acres. 
$1U  for  the  best  Market  Garden. 

The  firat  andtwo  last  are  quite  too  small.  The  best  farm 
and  marktit  ^(fl^n  ought  to  have  at  least  an  award  of  $100 
each,  to  be  m  proportion  with  the  others. 


(R.  L.  GozLAT,  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y.)  Seeds 
of  strawberries,  raspberries  and  gooseberries  should 
either  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  put  among  sand  or 
sandy  earth  till  the  spring  following.  We  Succeed 
well  both  ways.  They  should  be  sown  in  very  light 
friable  soil,  and  covered  not  over  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  deep.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
rose  seeds. 

Apple,  pear  and  qnince  seeds  are  usually  sown  as 
as  they  are  cleaned  in  the  autumn.  Occasionally 
kept  over  till  spring  among  sandy  earth  in  cool  plafjcs. 

Peach  and  plum  stones  require  to  be  stratified, 
that  is  laid  in  thin  layers  near  the  surface  of  ih  i  coil 
during  winter,  so  that  the  freezing  and  thawing  nnd 
moisture  of  the  soil  may  prepare  them  for  vegetation 
the  following  spring.  Thorn  seeds  skonld  be  put  in 
a  rot  heap  in  the.  ground,  mixed  with  t^  earth  when 
gathered  and  remain  there  one  year,  when  Ihcy  may 
be  taken  out  and  sown.  Apple,  pear,  quince  and 
thorn  seeds  are  all  sown  alike.  A  drill  is  opened 
with  a  hoc,  say  two  inches  deep,  the  seed  is  evenly 
distributed,  and  a  covering  of  an  inch  to  iwo  oi  the 
finest  soil  drawn  over  them. 

AzcTS. — ^The  bes:  method  we  know  of  to  ridlrees 
of  these  insects  is  to  trap  them  with  some  boitlos  of 
some  sweet  liquid  hung  among  the  branches.     In 
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the  ground,  turpentine  may  be  poured  on  their  nests. 
The  book  was  sent  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  one  of  your  gubtcriben,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  to  give  in  your  paper,  directions  for 
raising  tulips  from  the  semi,  and  the  best  mode  of  fnana^ng 
iheuk  from  year  to  year,  till  they  flower.  If  convenient, 
please  also  to  give  a  description  of  Portun^a  Sno  Yelloto 
Itose ;  and  the  same  as  regards  the  LiUum  lancifoliumf  in 
two  or  three  of  its  finest  varieties.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
much  oblige    E.  P. — Pbrtland^  Me.f  June^  1851. 

To  roue  Tulips  from  teed,  let  it  ripen  well  on  the 
flower  stem,  the  capsules  should  be  quite  brown  and 
ready  to  let  the  seeds  fall.  Sow  immediately  in 
light  soil,  covering  half  an  inch  deep^  or  put  in  sand 
and  keep  till  spring  and  then  sow.  After  growing 
a  couple  of  years  in  the  seed  bed,  the  young  bulbs 
should  be  transplanted  into  the  beds  where  they  will 
bloom,  at  the  foarth  or  fifth  year  of  their  age  or  the 
second  after  transplanting.  The  soil  at  all  times 
should  be  lights  havinfi^  a  large  admixture  of  sand 
and  also  be  deep  and  nch,  and  clear  of  weeds. 

Fortunt^s  J^eto  Yellow  Rote  has  not  bloomed  with 
us  yet.  We  have  plants  of  it  however,  and  we  think 
it  roust  be  very  much  like  the  Banksias.  His  five 
colored  rose  has  bloomed  well  with  us  this  season 
and  proves  an  acquisition.  It  is  distinctly  stripid 
like  a  carnation. 

Japah  Liufss.^-3^  LUium  landfolium  aHmm  is 
pure  snowy  white,  the  punclatum  is  white  with  deli- 
cate rosy  spots,  and  the  rubrum  or  $pecioawn  has  partly 
a  white  and  partly  deep  rose  colored  ground,  covered 
with  projecting  crimson  dots. 

This  is  the  most  showy  of  them  ail.  We  have 
at  this  moment  a  superb  show  of  them  all  in  the 
house,  in  pots,  but  they  succeed  well  in  the  open 
ground  with  the  same  culture  as  other  lilies.  An 
interesting  article  will  be  found  in  Vol.  9,  on  these 
flowers. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  you  are  kind  enough  to  answer  the  in- 

Jiuiries  of  correspondents  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  I  respect- 
ully  solicit  advice  in  the  management  of  an  orchard  which 
has  been  neglected  until  it  presents  a  very  unsightly  appear^ 
ance.  The  limbs  aro  thickly  covered  with  what  I  suppose 
tQ  be  fruit  spun,  down  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  are  so 
gnarled  and  knotty  as  to  give  the'uee  a  very  scro^gy  appear- 
ance. The  trees  do  not  appear  to  have  grown  any  for  a 
number  of  years,  except  the  spurs,  which  have  grown  in 
one  direction  one  year,  and  another  year  another  direction, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  inch  at  a  time.  The  trees  are 
young  nnd  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  grass.  Ought  the  spurs 
to  be  trimmed  off?  and  ought  the  ground  to  be  plowed  and 
cultivated  7     A  Subscriber. — PUasofU  Mount,  Pcu,  1851. 

Your  trees  are  deficient  in  vigor.  Thin  out  the 
spurs  by  cutting  away  the  older  and  most  deformed 
ones  ;  cut  away  some  of  the  old,  enfeebled  branches 
also.  Spado  the  ground  about  the  roots,  turninff  in 
some  old,  well  rotted  manure,  and  some  lime.  You 
will  thus  induce  a  new  growth,  and  that  is  what  is 
wanted. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  read  an  article 
ju  your  valuable  Farmer,  concerning  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  striped  bug  from  destroying  vines,  by  putting  a  hand- 
ful of  tiinsey  about  them.  I  dropped  the  paper  and  started 
for  the  tonsey  bed,  and  soon  had  my  vines  surrounded  with 
lanay :  but  it  only  seems  to  answer  as  a  hiding  place  far 
them.  I  have  tried  many  recipes,  but  the  only  one  that  has 
been  of  service  to  me  is  to  catch  and  kill  them, 

I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  through  the  Farmer.  What 
is  it  thnt  punctures  or  bores  the  limbs  of  peach  trees,  thus 
causing  the  leaves  to  curl  up  ?  I  have  kept  as  close  a  look- 
out as  I  possibly  oan,  to  discover  the  *'  varmint/'  but  can 
nut  succeed.  Something  bores  a  hole  in  the  twig  and  de- 
poHJtii  iu  pgg,  the  limb  swells,  the  leaves  ourl,  and  on  cut- 
tiiii;  the  limb  open,  you  will  discover  a  small  maggot.  If 
you  know  any  remedy,  let  us  have  it.  (1) 


There  is  another  httle  nuisance  that  has  troubled  my  cherry 
and  peach  trees  verv  much.  It  has  a  very  blunt,  thick  head, 
otherwise  it  resembles  a  very  small  snail.  Do  you  know 
the  name  of  it,  and  what  it  springs  from  f  (2)  I  have  sue- 
oeeded  in  keeping  it  ander  my  control  this  season,  by  sow- 
ing ashes  over  my  trees,  which  sticks  to  them  and  deatroys 
them  effectually.  J.  M.  A.  Earmi, ^Ogdtntbwrrh,  iV.  K. 
Ji«/y,  1851.  • 

(1)  We  have  not  seen  the  limbs  of  peaches  pane- 
tuied  here  by  insects,  but  we  have  <^curl"  in  the 
leaf  during  May  and  early  part  of  June,  occasioned^ 
as  we  believe,  by  cold  and  variable  weather. 

(2)  This  is  the  well  known  slog  worm  described 
in  Harris'  Treatise  as  SeUmdria  eerasL  The  rem- 
edy you  have  adopted  is  the  one  we  adopt,  and  is 
quite  eftctual. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  a  snbseriber  and  reader  of  your  excel- 
lent paper,  I  would  ask  if  the  Black  Mulberry  would  not 
thrive  m  this  climate.  The  trees  by  nature  attain  a  very 
large  size,  similar  to  the  black  oak  that  grows  in  a  clear  field. 
I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  any  of  them  since  1  left  my  na- 
tive town.  East  Hampton,  L.  L  There  I  knew  some  half  a 
dozen  of  them  very  large.  Could  it  not  be  dwarfed  the  same 
as  the  pear  ?  If  so,  please  inform  me.  Are  there  any  at  th« 
nurserys  in  your  place  T  The  Black  Mnlberry  is  a  moat  de- 
licious fruit --ripe  last  of  June,  on  Long  Island.  Dakirl 
MiLLKR.— JFWron,  Ot»€go  Co,,'N,  F.,  Aug,,  1851. 

The  Native  Black  will  undoubtedly  thrive  well 
with  you.  We  cultivate  the  Black  English  Mulber- 
ry, the  fruit  of  which  is  superior  to  ours,  aud  the 
tree  is  not  so  large.  We  kflow  of  no  efficient  mode 
of  dwarfing)  except  by  pruning  root  and  branch. — 
There  are  some  dwarf  species  on  which  it  might  be 
worked,  but  we  have  not  yet  made  any  such  experi- 
ments. The  fruit  on  our  Black  Mulberry  trees 
(English)  is  ripe  now. 

Mr.  Barrt  :^-I  have  on  hand  a  few  dwarf  pear  trees 
which  I  wish  to  set  out  this  fiUL  Would  you  advise  me  to 
set  them  out  in  an  orchard  of  standard  trees,  or  indoae  them 
by  themselves  t  The  ground  they  oocapy  is  nothing.  D. 
GAVLT.^lVest  CarlisU,  Ohio,  1851. 

If  you  have  land  enough,  by  all  means  plant  them 
by  themselves.  It  is  easier  to  give  them  the  partic- 
ular care  and  culture  they  require.  There  will  be 
no  danger  of  their  bein?  injuriously  shaded  by  taller 
trees,  and  they  will  lode  better  than  if  mixed  with 
standards. 

Planting  Standard  and  Dwarf  trees  on  the  same 
land  is  an  excelleut  economy  for  market  growers 
where  land  is  scarce  and  dear,  but  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  amateurs  who  have  land  in  abundance. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  yon  inform  me  throai^h  the  Geneaea 
Farmer^  or  some  other  way,  whether  the  apncot  and  necta- 
rine will  do  well,  worked  on  the  peach  f  If  they  will  mil 
do  well  on  the  peach,  what  will  do  for  stocks  t  WiU  Au> 
gust  be  too  late  to  budd  them  f  What  kinds  are  the  best  for 
common  uses  in  oar  climate,  embracing  three  or  foor  varia- 
ties?    J.  D.  CoNKLis.— Z.ocie,  N,  Y„  July,  1851. 

Both  the  Apricot  and  the  Nectarine  succeed  well 
on  the  peach  stock  in  light  dry  soil.  In  heavy  clay 
soils  use  the  plum.  You  can  bud  on  the  peach  in 
AugJst  and  September,  but  it  should  be  done  on  the 
plum  earlier  unless  it  be  .the  wild  Canada  and  some 
such  late  growing  species.  Best  Apricots — ^Breda, 
Early  GoldeUf  Moorpark,  and  Peach. 

Nectarines — Early  Violet,  Elruge,  and  Downton* 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  apple  trees,  gooseberry  and  cuirant 
bushes,  and  strawberry  vines,  be  sent  from  Rochester  to 
Montpelier  in  safety  7     S.  W.— Co^ou,  Vl,,  July,  1851. 

Certainly  ;  any  time  between  the  lOth  of  October 
and  10th  of  November  in  autumn,  or  from  the  middle 
of  March  till  first  of  May  in  spring.  Strawberry 
plants  can  be  sent  at  any  time. 
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Nkw  York  Statk  Fair.— The  next  State  Fair  if  to  be 
held  at  Rochester,  on  the  16tfc,  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  of 
September.  Although  we  wish  not  to  make  promisee,  pre- 
ibrring  rather  that  thoee  who  visit  it  sliould  be  agreeably 
Burpriied  with  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  show,  yet 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  &cts,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  those  who  have  chaige  of  the  matter  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  for  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  and  for  the 
accomodation  of  visitors.  Our  fruit-growers  and  horticul- 
turists feel  particularly  anxious  to  do  themselves  credit,  and 
we  shall  be  sorely  disappointed  if  the  show  of  fruit  is  not 
Attperior— one  that  never  has  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
excelled  by  any  exhibition  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

TV^ydby,  Sept.  16,  will  be  devoted  to  entries,  and  arrang- 
ment  of  animals  and  articles  for  exhibition* 

Wednesdatf,  17,  the  judges  will  attend  to  their  examina- 
tions. The  grounds  will  be  open  on  this  day  only  for  offioers, 
goesta,  delegates,  members,  judges,  and  exhibitors.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  their  large  tent  at  11 
o'clock,  and  the  judges  are  required  to  be  present,  as  vacan- 
cies will  then  be  filled. 

Thursday  and  FHday,  18  and  19,  the  exhibition  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

The  tmmuU  address  will  be  delivered  by  Senator  Doug- 
lass, of  Illinois,  on  Friday  afternoon  dn  the  show  grounds. 

The  award  of  premiums  will  be  made  immedmtely  after 
the  address,  and  the  Treasurer  will  pay  them  at  the  Business 
Office  till  the  close  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  and  on 
Saturday  forenoon  at  the  Society's  rooms  at  the  Eagle  Hotel. 

Forage  and  water  in  abundance  will  be  furnished  for  stock, 
straw  for  Utter,  and  grain  for  swme  and  poultry. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  make  the  s<fle  of  stock, 
implements,  &c,  a  permanent  feature  of  the  foir.  The  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  to  inspect  the  best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try, with  a  view  of  making  purchases,  should  not  be  over- 
looked, g 

There  will  be  a  large  collection  of  poultry,  and  those  who 
have  heard  so  much  of  late  of  improved  breeds,  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  should  embrace  this 
opportunity.  The  Shanghaes  and  Cochin  Chinos  will  be 
well  represented,  and  speak  for  themselves,  although  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  badly  treated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  making  out  their  premium  list. 

Q3>  Exhibitors  must  become  members  of  the  Society,  and 
have  their  articles  and  animals  entered  on  the  Secretary's 
books,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  16th  September.  And  all 
artidee  and  animals  except  horses,  must  be  brought  within 
the  enclosures  as  early  as  Tuesday  noon,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  snitabiy  arranged.  Horses  will  be  received  early  on 
Wednesday  morning,  but  must  be  entered  previously. 

Members  of  the  society  and  all  who  may  become  such  at 
the  time  of  the  Show,  by  the  payment  of  $1  to  the  Treas- 
urer, will  be  furnished  with  badges  or  cards  of  membership, 
which  will  admit  the  person  and  his  wifo  and  children  under 
21  years  of  age,  to  the  exhibition  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  show. 

Single  tickeu  12i  cents,  admitting  one  personi  will  be 
ready  on  Thursday  morning,  at  the  Treasurer's  office,  at  the 
show  grounds. 

Persons  desiring  accomodations  for  stock  will  have  provis- 
ions made  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fooe,  Rochester. 

The  judges  (especially  those  on  animals,)  will  be  expec- 
ted to  give  the  reasons  of  their  decisions,  embracing  the  val- 
uable and  desirable  qualities  of  the  animals  or  articles  to 
which  premiums  are  awarded. 

8tuw  Machiitc— Our  attention  has  been  eoDed  to  on  error  in 
oar  plan  of  a  Stamp  MaoUns^  in  the  June  number. '  The  round 
pole  or  lever  (flg.  1)  shovddbe  10  feet,  instead  of  10  inches  long,  as 
laeoneslly  stated. 


Skediho  with  Whkat.  —  The  most  common  defects  m 
preparing  ground  for  seed  wheat  is  a  lailure  to  till  the  sqII  so 
thoroughly  as  it  really  needs.  The  great  art  of  tillage  is 
better  displayed  in  wheat-culture  than  in  any  other  crop 
grown  at  the  north.  The  earth  should  be  broken  up  exceed- 
ingly fine,  if  one  desires  to  develope  its  highest  capabilities, 
and  at  a  reasonable  depth.  Jethro  Toll  made  a  reputation 
which  has  already  endured  over  a  century,  and  is  likely  to 
last  for  several  to  come,  by  his  skill  in  comminuting  the 
soil  for  a  "  posture  for  wheat  plants."  He  was  the  father  of 
drill  husbandry  and  horse-hoeing  in  the  culture  of  wheat ; 
and  he  maintained  that  tillage  was  a  perfect  substitute  for 
manure,  if  well  performed.  In  this  he  erred,  but  his  prac- 
tice has  not  beev  materially  ipnproved  upon  in  130  years, 
with  all  our  modem  science.  Deep  and  fine  tilth,  with  prop- 
per  drainage,  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  system.  A 
wheeled  cultivator  is  a  valuable  implement  for  putting  in 
seed,  or  preparing  the  land  for  it ;  but  a  good  harrow  will  do 
excellent  work  if  thoroughly  used.  More  farmers  neglect 
the  harrowing  than  the  plowing  of  the  soil  in  all  tillage 
where  both  are  required  to  mellow  the  earth,  and  subdue 
grass  and  weeds.  Be  careAil  to  open  water  courses  where 
they  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  washing  of  a  light  soil, 
and  to  cover  the  seed  at  as  uniform  a  depth  as  possible.— > 
Wheat  washed  in  strong  brine  and  dried  in  recently  slaked 
lime  will  seldom  be  affected  by  smut. 

Prepared  Guano. — We  would  advise  our  readen  to  be 
very  cautious  in  baying  any  of  the  nostrums  for  sale  as 
"  Prepared  Guano"  They  are  generoliy  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emptying  instead  of  filling  the  purses  of  farmers — and 
in  this,  appear  to  be  quite  successful.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  specimen,  purchased  at  Peck  Slip,  New  York,  and  for 
which .G.  T.  KiRKHAH,  of  Knowlesville,  in  this  State,  paid 
$1  per  hundred  pounds,  which  we  should  judge  would  be 
about  as  valuable  as  coal  ashes.  It  appears  to  be  composed 
of  the  lime  aud  refuse  coke  from  gas  works,  and  in  a  barrel 
there  would  hardly  be  found  a  trace  of  ammonia.  The  pur- 
chaser informs  us  that  he  has  not  perceived  the  slightest 
benefit  from  its  use.  We  may  analyze  this  article,  and  give 
its  Gomposition,and  the  names  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged 
in  pludering  the  public 

RoTAL  AoRicuLTDRAL  Societt's  Dikner.— It  wiU  be 
seen  by  Mr.  Barry's  letten  that  a  dinner  was  prepared  for 
two  thousand  persons,  for  which  as  many  tickets  were  sold 
at  lOs.  each,  or  about  |2.50.  This  dinner  was  a  grand  af- 
fiiir,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  President  of  the  society, 
presided.  Prince  Albert  and  other  distinguished  cbaroctera 
made  speeches.  We  trust  that  a  large  and  respectable  din- 
ner wiU  be  prepared  on  the  occasion  oi  the  State  Fair  in  tliis 
city,  if  a  hall  or  tent  can  be  procured  that  will  seat  one  thou- 
sand persons  at  tables.  Any  smaller  number  will  be  likely 
to  exdte  dissatisfaction. 


Patent  Office  Aoricvltdral  Report. —  We  say  to 

those  who  have  inquired  where  this  report  is  to  be  found, 
call  on  your  Member  of  Congress.  These  reports  are  taken 
by  Memben  of  Congress  for  distribution.  Farmers  should 
see  that  they  are  properly  distributed.  We  fear  thousands 
of  them  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  fiEurmers,  are  stowed 
away  in  dark  comers  as  useless  rubbish. 


^#N^^»^i 


Farmers  who  may  attend  the  State  Fair,  will  find  a  large 
collection  of  agricultural  books  for  sale  at  our  office.  Those 
entitled  to  premiums  who  hsve  not  received  them,  will  find 
a  good  opportunity,  if  not  attendin]^  themselves,  to  send  by 
a  fhend. 


0^0*^^ 


Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Farmer,  must 
be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  previous  month,  and 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  interest  to  formers.  We 
publish  no  other.  Terms— $2.00  for  every  hundred  words, 
each  insertion,  paid  in  adoance. 
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Americah  Reapers  at  thb  World's  Fair.  — We  have 
just  ^-eceived  Qn  account  of  the  trial  of  McCormick's  and 
Hu8sey'«  Reapers  ot  London.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing Btolement,  which  we  extract  from  a  letter  by  Horace 
Greelt,  published  in  the  Tribune,  that  the  trial  was  made 
in,  "  draggUdf  unripe  grain,"  which  will  account  for  the  fail- 
ure of  Hussey's  Machine.  We  learn  that  another  trial  is  to 
be  made  in  ripe  grain. 

"  A  signol  triumph  for  American  ingenuity  was  accorded 
on  Thursday.  Mr.  Mkchi,  formerly  a  London  merchant, 
having  acquired  a  competence  by  trade,  retired  some  years 
since  to  a  farm  in  Essex,  about  fony  miles  oft*,  where  he  is 
vigorously  prosecuting  a  system  of  high  farming,  employing 
the  most  effei^ive  implements  ond  agencies  of  all  kinds.  He 
annually  has  a  gathering  of  distinguished  farmers  and  others 
to  inspect  his  estate  ond  see  how  his  *  book  farming'  gets  on. 
This  feslivol  occured  day  before  yesterday  —  a  sour,  dark, 
drenching  day— notwitnsianding  whjch  nearly  two  hiimlred 
persons  were  present.  Among  others,  several  machines  for 
culling  grain  were  exhibited  and  tested,  including  two  (Hus- 
sey's and  McCormick's)  from  America,  and  an  English  one 
which  was  declared  on  all  hands  a  mere  imitation  of  Hns- 
aey's.  Neither  the  original  nor  the  copy,  however,  appear- 
ed lo  have  operated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ojisembly,  per- 
haps owing  to  ihe  badness  of  the  weather  and  its  effects  on 
the  draggled,  unripe  grain.  With  McCormick's  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  was  obtained.  This  machine  is  so  well  known 
in  our  wheat  growing  districts  that  1  need  only  remark  that 
it  is  the  game  lately  ridiculed  by  one  of  the  great  London 
journals  a«  '  a  cross  between  Astley's  chariot,  a  treadmill, 
and  a  flying  machine,'  and  ils  uncouth  appearance  has  been 
a  standing  butt  for  the  London  reporters  at  the  exhibition.— 
It  was  the  ready  examplar  of  American  dissortion  and  absur- 
dity in  thedomain  of  art.  It  came  into  the  field  at  Mechi's 
therefore,  to  confront  a  iribunal  (not  the  official  but  the  pop- 
ular) alieady  prepared  far  its  condemnation.  Before  u  stood 
John  Bull,  burly,  dogged  and  determined  not  to  be  humbug- 
gad~Ti!s  judgement  made  up  and  his  sentence  ready  to  be 
recorded.  Nothing  disconcerted  the  brown,  rough,  home- 
spun Yankee  in  charge  jumped  on  the  box,  suiriing  ihe  team 
at  a  smart  walk  setting  the  blades  of  tlie  machine  m  lively 
operation,  and  commenced  raking  off  the  grain  in  sjieaf  niles 
ready  for  binding,  cutting  a  breadth  of  nine  or  ten  feet  clean- 
ly and  carefully,  as  fast  a&  a  span  of  horses  could  comfortably 
step.  There  was  a  moment,  and  but  a  momen  t,  of  suspense ; 
human  prejudice  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  burst  after  bur^t 
ofinvoluntarycheers  from  the  whole  crowd  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  Yankee  '  treadmill.'  That  triumph  has  been 
the  leading  topic  in  oil  agricultural  circles.  The  Tunes  re- 
port speaks  of  it  as  beyond  doubt,  as  placing  the  harvest  ab- 
solutely under  the  farmer's  control,  and  as  ensuring  a  com- 
plete and  most  auspicious  revolution  in  the  harvesung  ope- 
rations of  this  country.  1  would  gladly  give  the  whole  ac- 
count, which  grudgingly  toward  the  inventor,  but  unquali- 
fiedly as  to  the  machine,  speaks  of  the  latter  as  'aecurtng  to 
English  farming  protection  against  climate  and  an  economy 
of  labor  which  must  prov«  of  mcaiculabU  advantage.'  Very 
well  for  '  a  cross  between  an  Astley's  chariot,  a  flying  ma- 
chine and  a  treadmill." 

American  Tlows  in  Londom.— On  his  arrival  in  London, 
our  associate,  Mr.  Barry,  found  American  plows^  and  other 
agricultural  implements,  the  subject  of  ridicule  in  the  Times, 
and  the  London  press  generally.  None  of  the  Americans  at 
the  exhibition  took  the  least  pains  to  defend  them,  or  to  ex- 
plain their  use  in  ony  way,  appearing  perfectly  content  to 
hear  unjust  ridicule  and  reproach  without  a  word  in  self-de- 
fence. In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  B.  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Tiroes,  explaining  the  use  for  which 
some  of  our  implements,  particularly  our  plows,  were  de- 
signed, and  claiming  that  they  were  in  some  rospecu  equal, 
and  in  others  superior,  to  anything  in  the  exhibition— cheap, 
fcimple,  ojid  eflk:tually  accomplLihing  the  object  designed. — 
On  publishing  this  communication,  the  editor  of  the  Times 
remarked  that  undoubtedly  the  American  plows  would  be 
found  useful  in  some  cases,  and  that  Englishmen  might  study 
their  construction  with  advantage.  After  this  the  Times 
gave  up  ridiculing  American  plows.  Mr.  Barrt  further 
recommended  our  one  horse  plows  and  cultivators  to  nur- 
serymen, for  culture  betwaea  notsery  rows  ;  and  before  he 


left  could  have  sold  a  la^e  number,  had  ihey  been  in  Lon- 
don, particularly  to  English  and  Scotch  nurserymen,  A 
trial  of  the  American  and  foreign  plows  was  made  about  the 
SOlh  ofjuly,  and  we  give  the  result  as  reported  by  Greblt: 

'*  Within  the  last  few  days,  a  very  decided  and  gratifying 
change  hos  taken  place  in  the  ctirrent  of  opinion  here  with 
regard  to  American  invention  and  ita  results.  One  cause  of 
this  was  the  ialo  formal  trial  of  American  (with  other  for- 
eign) plows,  in  the  presence  oftheagricuhural  jury  ;  which 
tnal,  though  partial  and  hiirriod,  was  followed  t»y  immediate 
orders  for  an  American  plow  then  tesu^d  (Stnrburk's)  fmra 
Englishmen,  Belgians  and  Frenchmen,  including  seven!  ag- 
ricultural societie^i.  If  a  hundred  of  these  plows  were  h^re 
they  might  bo  sold  at  once  ;  in  iheir  abscence,  the  full  piiec 
has  been  paid  down  for  somo  twenty  or  thirty,  tfi  be  shippeii 
at  New  York,  and  be  thenceforth  nt  the  risk  and  cost  ol  ilie 
buyers.     And  these  orders  have  just  commenced." 

If  the  American  commissioners  had  been  acquainted  wi:h 
the  agricultural  implements  of  which  they  had  charge,  had 
explained  their  use,  and  defended  them  hke  men  instead  of 
acting  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  ihe  American  exhibi- 
tion, or -afraid  to  undertake  a  defence,  the  bragging  and  swnp:- 
germg  of  iho  London  press  would  soon  have  been  stopped. 

Short-Horks. — Mr.  Geo.  Vail,  of  Troy,  has  fumiiihed 
us  with  the  following  fkcts,  which  we  publish  for  the  infor- 
mation of  breeders  of  cattle,  that  at  his  late  sale,  on  the  l^Gth 
June,  he  retained  about  14  head  of  Short-Horns  as  the  basis 
of  his  future  breeding  herd  ;  most  of  these  are  his  imported 
Bates  cows,  and  heifers  bred  from  them,  got  by  his  Bates 
bulls  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Meteor.  The  heifers  which 
he  has  reared  from  these  cows  have  all  been  retained  by  him 
for  breeding,  except  two  sold  nt  private  sale  on  the  day  of 
liis  public  sale,  the  26ih  of  June  last,  and  these  two  were 
sold,  one  to  Mr.  Remington  of  Philadelphia,  and  ilie  other 
to  Mr.  Chapman  of  Madison  county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Vail's  pre- 
mium bull  Meteor  will  continue  to  be  bred  to  the  heifers  of 
Wellington,  and  his  fine  bull  Fortune  to  his  Aleteor  heiforr, 
till  another  appropriate  cross  can  be  had  from  England, 
where  ho  no^  has  an  order  for  the  purchase  of  a  young 
Duchess  bull  out  of  the  well  known  and  famed  Duchess 
cows  bred  by  the  late  eminent  breeder,  Thus.  Batks.  Esq. 
He  has  also  an  order  there  for  two  heifers  possessing  the 
same  blood.  These  orders  it  is  expected  will  be  promptly 
executed.  In  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  order  to 
be  able  to  supply  the  repeated  and  increasing  demand  (or  an- 
imals of  this  blood,  he  has  added  to  his  herd  within  a  fovv 
days,  eight  cows  and  heifers,  thorough-bred  Durhams,  poa- 
sessing  great  substance,  fine  symmetry,  and,  so  fiir  as  devel- 
oped, good  milking  qualities,  purchased  from  the  Messrs. 
Lathrop,  of  Massachusetts.  The  most  of  these  animals 
have  the  blood  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd  through  a  bull 
owned  by  the  Messrs.  Lathrop,  got  by  the  bull  Yorkshire- 
man  bred  by  the  former  gentleman,  and  imported  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Copk,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1839. 


^i#»^ 


A0BICUT.TURAL  Fairs. — State  Fairs  for  the  present  year 
will  bo  held  as  followjs  : 

New  York— at  Rochester.  Sept.  16,  17,  18,  and  U. 

Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society  — at  Mncon,  Ga., 
Oct.  29,  3«,  and  3i. 

Ohio— at  Columbus,  Sept.  24,  25,  and  26. 

Michigan— at  Detroit,  Sept.  24.  2.'),  and  26. 

Pennsylvania — at  Harrisburgh,  Oct.  22,  23,  and  24. 

Vermont — at  MiJdlcbnry,  Sept.  10  and  11. 

Canada — at  Brockville,  Sept.  24,  25,  and  26. 

Cottnty  Pairs — ns  follows  : 

Allegany  county — at  Angelica,  Oct.  I  and  2. 
Chenango  county — ^at  Srayrnia,  Oct.  1  and  2. 
Gast  Bloomfield  Farmers'  Club^-at  Cast  Bloomfield,  Onta- 
rio county,  Sept.  24. 
Herkimer  county — Sept.  9. 

Oneida  county— at  Utica,  SepL  ft,  9,  10,  11,  and  13. 
Otsego  county->-Oct.  1  and  2. 

Sarali^a  county — at  Mechanicsville,  Sept.  9,  10,  and  11. 
Seneca  county— at  Waterloo,  Oct.  9  and  10. 
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EMERY    A    CO.'S 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AOBICULTURAL  BOCIETT'I 

RAnAOAS    HORSE    FOWBRS. 

rriHE  »bo».JiutljMlali™tf4  Powerfc  m  now  mull  md  ioia  bf 
thst  thry  irt  ill  lh»T  »»  r»pt*iiml>'t-thPJ  listing  bsmTiry* 
lemiirii  incl  Ihoreugblj  lnlr(niuij»ii  snd  lesttJ  tiOtbj  gldt  wl 
lUl  tbe  fnad  PciiitHknoiDodiotelu  Itatcasntrj,  ^adbaanpi 

Tha  CliKinBan  orthe  Ae.  SoeWj'i  CoininlllMoiiHot«Pown», 

ib>  Isu  Buie  Filr  (Xtpt-  10th)  *t  AibiPT  Id  nunlnlDg  tbs  iiri 
IlonH  roiTf n.  tli..  WbHlei'i,  AUfD'i.  Hiun't.  mnd  Eiii«T  fc  Co  >i, 
Bnt  vllh  tba  avurt^tidKutcritndbnnlaUtbrj  could  »r,  uid 

u  TOO  won  jonr  Uur»l>  fcirlT.  It  1>  Imt  Ibiil  yon  ahoald  reoflTf  ■ 
(nil  mrmzi."  H«  furtbcr  MJi,  "  i  ™  boow  from  mpiiriiBi™.  I 
b»Te  BO  pMlliiUy  (br  yoor  vstiblbhinoTil,  tod  h  a  BomniHte«- 
Biaii  or  Hid  SsflielT  Ibr  ™ft.  I  tuie  dmlded  otlroM  >f;i>liiit  Ton 

dTlds  Id  UisIt  hTOr  tbougb  It  rnlnod  jonr  atstUibnient,  «nd, 

vhirb  togelbar  witb  rbmngFtbla  Koerlnx.  ind  0(b»  Impoitinl  Im- 

11..  'girlnl  m/'cnc.-.v.l  Po-.r  BOW  auK  ;  «id  lb.  puWlo  mif 
K'l  m.urtd  of  b«tag  fami.bfd  Iw  o.  wllh  ■  repirisr  io«bln.. 
iUTing  b.r.tofort  b»tn  obliKeJto  b.T«  >  targe  porti™  of  HIB« 

cno<-  Had  vftnt  of  depeDdvnae  Ic  be  pUcsd  upon  tba  qTulltj  of 

litB  tM  tu  fuableDBtomille  all  parta  ofBlloorown  rnLcbliiFE,  and 

Tba  Two  Hona  Pow«  Tbrnbcr  ind  Sepintan  la  npablr.  vitb 
tbiw  or  fane  dwb,  of  ttanatalnti  from  IM  to  200  boabalj  of  wtaKt  or 
IT«.  uid  tba  Blnil*  ODa  rroD  «a  to  UN  boita.,  «c  dooMs  tbU  qnui- 

do       Budg-Dllar.  wnneb,  lu .'.      «.D()-tIM.<M 

Prica  of  Emrrr'a  Tbnihar  ud  Cl»Dar,  with  band^wmich- 

„.    lu!.,. »7B.«» 

do  SiwMlU.coisplatafOrDH 36<W 

PrlTE  of  Onnt'i  F«d  MIU,  uUpUd  IM  bud  or  powar 

froo. flllXlla  38.00 

Al*a,  WbaalH'a  Buk  ud  PIdIos  Ponr,  iDuofbctond  by  om- 
hIt«,  sDd  irunDl*d  aqail  to  ut  oT  tba  kind  Id  oh,  (or  mide 
ud  nM  by  any  oibrr  nHDuCKIanrJ  wbiob  >i>  aall  >llb  a  fall 
guaranlnoflharlgbt  oruiiacUiaUias  Id  aDy  (arrltoij  of  Ibo 
l.Dl-iautw,ft^lha^o^owii«p   eaa. ^^^  ^ 

Two  Horn  Powar, 100.00 

aDdtrtJ.tnd^^l^t^aclorynily^'ntvniKl  and  full  par- 
cbaH  moorr  rafnodad. 
lodlTldDili  vlablDfEnHfT  IlCo.'i  Lataat  Inprorrd  Fmntom 

KflT  ruitbir  purtlealan  am  IllDitraled  Cmtalogoa,  (nmlabtd 
mill  CD  applkaUoBlo  EMEHV  k  CO.. 

Orlninal  nod  anlt  proprttwri  of  Iha  Albany  Ajrieultaral  Worki 

'  Tba  proprleton  wUl  oibtbil  U«lr  maihlDn  at  tba  New  York 
F»ta  Kali  at  RocbaaUr  Ibll  fill,  and  ba  prapand  to  laka  and  UU 

Clulce  FncIiM  for  Sols. 
A  P««b~for»»l.bylb8iub«rlbara.    Par»n«iriablng  lopor- 
Wllw^Ub,  N.  v.,  Sapl.  1,  IS&l.  E.  Il  T.  O,  YEOMANS. 
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laally  large  anil  Bna.  coni'rialng 


*.Tery  gWMl  aaaortmeat  of  the  plain,  paach,  apricot,  nartn- 
uincf.  goaavberry,  laapbvrry.  itrawbarry,  mtraut.  bo  ,  be. 

Iwa  ilmoat  e.ary  detlrabla  article! 

,  a  iM^c  •toct  of  ETirpeen  Tr«j  by  the  hundrad. 
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C.  J.  RTAIV  A  CO. 

OFFER  grMkt  indacementa  to  dealers  in  and  ptrelUfeTS  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treeis  Shrubs,  Grape  Tines,  Orna- 
mental Tines,  and  Herbaceous  plants.  A  seloet  ooUection  of 
Oro«n-Hoase  plants  on  reasonable  terms,  prinolpallj  roclt  Tarie- 
ties  as  flower  in  the  winter  and  early  in  spring. 

20,000  Apple  Trees,  from  5  to  O^eet  high,  all  straight,  thrifty  and 
beautiful  trees,  inolading  all  the  popular  yarieties.  Northern 
Spy  in  large  quanties,  low. 

Cherry  Trees— all  the  principal  and  leading  Tarletlet. 

Pear  Trees,  on  the  Quince  and  Pear  sitediing  stocks. 

Apricot  Trees,  free  from  scale  or  blight.  I^ettes—Moorparli, 
Breda,  Peach  and  Mammoth. 

Orape  Vinea  —  Isabella,  Clinton,  and  Catawba.  We  hare  a 
large  quantity  of  Isabella  Tines  in  good  order  for  rineyards,  or 
planting  aronnd  dwellings. 

Strawberry  Plants.  —  Some  twenty  Tarietles.  All  the  choice, 
prodnctire,  and  marketable  rarlettes  by  the  quantity,  low. 

Ornamental  Trees.— Pa wlonia  Imperialis,  a  moat  beantlfhl  shade 
tree,  extra  large  foliage,  which  affords  shade  immediately. 

European  Mountain  Ash— straight  stemed  and  headed. 

European  and  American  Larch- of  all  trees  the  most  beantifal 
early  in  spring,  if  planted  dose  to  dwellings. 

Catalpa  Syrings^folia— Tczy  showy  and  beantlftil. 

Shrubs.  — WigeUa  Rosea,  (Chinese  Wigelia)  flowered  In  our 
grounds  this  season.  It  is  cTerythlng  said  of  it,  producing  peach 
blossom  pink  flowers  in  clusters. 

Forsythia  ViTidiasima,  or  Golden  Bell,  another  beautiftd  Chi-, 
nese  shrub. 

Deutxea  Gracilis  NoTa  Japonlca,  new;  Dentiea  Coneaeens, 
Boabea,  and  Staminea. 

6000  beddl  ng  plants  in  large  Tarietlea.  Our  eoUeetion  of  Verbe- 
nas, Petunias  and  SalTias.  is  unsurpassed. 

Ornamental  Vines.  —  Wistaria  Sinensis,  Calistegia  Pubeseens, 
Linesera  flezuosa  (Chinese  honeysuckle),  besides  a  number  of  oth- 
ers.   Bignonia,  Orandlflora,  lio.    iTys,  fcc,  >to. 

Hedge  Plants.— Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange,  and  PrlTct— strong 
plants  which  will  make  an  appearance  at  once. 

Splrseas—  Prunifolia  flore  pleno,  Douglassi  Lanceolata,  Hyperla- 
folia,  and  a  number  of  others.  Our  stock  of  the  new  sorts  is 
large,  partloulariy  of  PrunifoUa  flore  pleno.  will  be  vAd  low.  We 
think,  flrom  the  habit  of  It,  it  will  make  a  moat  beautlftal  garden  di- 
Tision  hedge  and  bear  shearing. 

A  large  and  select  c(rilection  of  PralHai  Bourboui  Noisette,  Tea, 
Bengal,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Damask,  Ca^bace,  and  Moss  Roms.— 
We  are  permitting  our  stock  of  Jane  Roses  to  run  out,  unless 
something  Tcry  superior,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  most 
beautiftil  hardy  Perpetual,  and  hybrid  Perpetual  Tarietles.  Our 
Running  Rosea  include  all  the  new  Prairies,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Pierce  fc  Teast  of  Baltimore,  and  others.  Our  general  collection 
Is  Tcry  distinct.  We  are  in  faTor  of  distinctness  of  character,  and 
not  names.  Perhaps  out  of  1000  names  there  cannot  be  aelected 
reaUy  100  distinct  Tarietles. 

Rhubarb  —Giant  Victoria  and  Colloasal— wiA  be  add  low  by  the 
quantity.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  market  gardeners.  It  is 
an  indispensible  article  for  table  use,  and  oommands  ready  sale  in 
all  cities  and  towns. 

See  general  descriptlTC  Catalogue,  and  annual  Catalogue- 
Both  can  be  had  by  post  paid  application. 

Rochester  and  Charlotte  Plank  Road  Norserlef,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Sept.,  1861. 

Seneca  I«ake  Highland  If  arseries* 

CATHARINE,  CHEMUNG  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK, 
UtoT  Havana  DepM^  N.  T.  f  Brte  R.  Read. 

LARGE  »'*6  Fruit  Trees,  for  Orchard  planting,  of  all  kinds.— 
Dwarf  Trees,  for  yards,  ol  the  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Apple,  bear- 
ing siae.  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Deeideous  and  ETcr- 
green,  Climbers,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants 
Strawberries,  Cranbeny  Vines,  Green  House  Plants,  Roaes,  and 
DahUas. 

The  new  and  unequalled  fklland  winter  Apples— Douse  or  Haw- 
ley,  and  Wagoner. 

Nursery  Stocks.— Persons  wishing  trees  to  pUat  or  aell,  are  re- 
ferred to  this  fairs  descriptiTe  catalogue  for  the  great  and  unequal- 
ed  inducements  offered,  as  iopriet  and  quality t  vhich  will  be  ftir- 
nished  gratis,  on  application  by  mail. 

Packages  amounting  to  $10.00  will  be  sent  fbee  of  charges,  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  to  New  York  and  Dunkirk,  or  any  Intermediate  sta- 
tion. £.  C.  FROST. 

September,  1861. 


HiMme 

UNRIVALLED  Hone  Powen  of  aU  kinds,  guaranteed  the  beat 
in  the  United^tates. 

1.  The  KndlesA^haln  or  Railway  Power,  of  our  own  manuflto- 
ture,  both  single  or  double  geered,  tot  one  or  two  herses.  These 
haTe  ncTer  been  equalled  by  any  other  manuikctnrer  for  lightness 
in  running,  strength,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  uniTer- 
sally  approTed  whereTer  they  haTe  b^en  tried. 

2.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  These  are  oom- 
pact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adipted  to  all  kinds  of  worlL 

S.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  fonr  one  to 
alx  horfes     A  new  and  CsTorite  Powtf . 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  War- 
ren's ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  k  Co., 

[8^t]  180  k,  101  Water  street,  N.  Y. 


HIOHI.AirD  HVRflVBOfifl,  SK'WBURGII,  9.  T. 

A  SAUL  k.  CO.  haTe  tbt»  ploasure  to  announee  to  their  patrons 
•  and  the  public  in  general,  that  their  atock  of  Fnut  and 
Omamantal  7Vee«,  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  autumn, 
is  of  the  Tery  best  quality  and  embraces  CTerything  in  their  line 
that  can  be  procured  In  the  trade. 

Dealers  and  Planters  of  Treee  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  treated 
with  on  as  liberal  terms  as  can  be  done  by  any  establishment  of 
reputation  in  the  country.  They  flatter  themselTes  that  for  cor- 
rectness of  nomenclature  of  fruits(which  is  a  serious  considrratioa 
to  planters)  that  their  stock  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  possibly  can 
be,  haTing  been  all  propagated  on  their  own  grounds,  frrm  un- 
doubted sources,  under  the  personal  superrlsion  of  Mr.  Saul. — 
They  hare  propagated  In  large  quantities  all  the  leading  standard 
Tarietles,  which  are  proved  to  Im  best  adapted  fer  general  cultlTW 
tion,  especially  thos«  recommended  by  the  American  Pomologieal 
Congress  at  its  seTeral  sessions,  as  well  as  all  noTdtivs  of  recent 
introduction,  and  kinds,  partioulariy  suited  to  oertain  localities, 
and  sections  of  the  Union  and  Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  the  largest  they  haTe  erer  had  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  among  the  JaxKest  in  the  country,  and  conaiAla 
of  OTer  60.000  saleable  trees. 

The  stock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  Tory  large,  as  wdl  aa  Pluma 
Cherries,  Apricott,  Peaches.  Quinces,  and  Nectarinoa.  Also^ 
Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Cunrants,  Raspberries,  Strawbenies, 
lie.  etc.  kio. 

Pears  on  Quince.  Cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Paradiaa 
stocks,  for  pyramios  and  dwarfs  for  garden  culture,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kinds  that  succeed  best  ooa 
those  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  all  the  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  planting,  of 
extra  eize ;  also,  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  aa  all  the  will 
known  kinds  anitable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  Door-Vard 
planting,  tic.,  Including  Weeping  Trees,  Vines,  Garden  and 
CUmbiug  Roses  in  great  Tarlety .  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  (*hi- 
na.  Hybrid  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Damasks,  Hybrid  ProTenoe,  and 
Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  and  Prairie,  and  other  Climb- 
ing Roses. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  VitsB  for  Soreens.  Bnekthom,  Osage^ 
Orange,  and  other  hedge  plants. 

The  ab&Tc  will  be  sold  on  as  libera]  terms  as  similar  atock  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere.  For  further  particulars  see  oatalognea, 
a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
poet-paid  applicants  by  mail.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to 
purchasers  who  buy  to  sell  again,  and  extenaiTe  planters  on  their 
own  account. 

P.  S.— Freight  paid  to  New  York. 

Newbnrgh.  Sept.  1, 1861. [Q-at] 

TO  FAKSifBRS,  lAJVUSKH  BERRCHAlTrB,  «e. 

SCRIBNER'S  TABLE  BOOKS  for  Farmers,  Produce  Dealers, 
Millers,  Traders,  Lumber  Merchants,  Mectuinics  and  Bnslaees 
Men,  are  the  most  useful  and  popular  Table  Books  publlslied  in 
the  United  SUtea. 

THE  READY  RECKONER. 

For  Ship  Bnildera,  Boat  Builders,  and  Lumber  Merehaata.  Iielng 
a  correct  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards,  Plank,  Cubical  Con- 
tents of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs,  Wood,  etc  .  com- 
prised in  a  number  of  Tables  j  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Wa- 
ges by  the  month,  Board  or  Rent,  by  the  week  or  day,  and  railroad 
distances     Also  Interest  Tables,  at  seTcn  per  cent. 

Scarcely  is  It  possible  to  add  to  the  recommendation  of  the  aboTe 
book,  more  than  to  gWe  its  title  page.  ETery  one  who  is  engagMt 
in  buying,  selling,  measuring  or  inspecting  Lumber  of  any  kind, 
will  at  once  appreciate  a  work  of  this  kind.  No  pains  or  ezpcnsa 
has  been  spared  to  ituike  it  in  sTcry  respect  conTcnient  and  aceo- 
rate. 

The  log  table  has  been  computed  with  the  moat  perfect  aeenracy 
and  the  method  adopted  by  the  author  oan  result  in  nothing  rise 
than  strict  honesty  to  the  parties  Interested. 

In  all  new  and  lumber  countries  the  book  win  be  found  Tecy  eoo> 
Tenlent,  as  it  comprises  much  that  is  usefOl  for  the  Farmer,  M^ 
chanic,  and  business  man.    Price  26  eta. 

Ordera  acllcited,  and  a  libaral  diaoonat  made  to  wbdeaaU  p«r- 
ohaaera. 

SCRIBBLER'S  PRODUCE  TABLES. 

For  Farmera,  MiUera,  Produoe  Dealers,  and  Mechanlea,  exhibit- 
ing at  one  Tiew  the  Talue  of  more  than  aixteen  thousand  different 
quantities  of  GRAIN,  computed  at  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  so 
arranged  as  to  present  on  the  same  page  the  Talue  of  thu  whole 
number  of  bushels  and  pounds  at  the  same  price.  Also,  Tables  of 
interest,  Scantlings  Weights  of  Iron,  and  other  useful  TaUts  for 
all  classes  of  business  men.  By  J.  M.  ScataifKa,  author  of  tba 
Engineer's  Table  Book,  Mechanic's  Companion,  lie.,  kc.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  only  26  eta.,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  any 
book  of  the  kind  now  published. 

AgenU  are  wanted  to  sell  the  aboTs  books  In  aU  the  States.  A 
liberal  discount  will  be  glTcn  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again.  Any 
person  sending  me  One  Dollar  by  mail,  post-paid,  i-hall  haTe  >Svc 
eopiet  of  either  of  the  books  sent  him  firee  of  charge  The  books 
oan  be  had  of  bookaeUers  generally.  GEO.  W.  FISH EK, 

Rooheater,  N.  Y^  Sept.,  1861.  BookaeUer  and  PnbUsher. 


TIMOTHY  SEED  for  aaU  at  No.  68  StaU  street, 
N.  Ym  by  BRI008  It  BROTHUi. 

September,  1861. 
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C.  M.   SAXTON, 

AGRICULTURAL   BOOK  PUBLISHER, 

ISA  Fulton  Street,  Heir  Yorlc, 

PUBLISHES  THE   FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  WORKS: 

I^HE  Complete  Farmer  and  Rami  Eoonomist,  and  New  American 
■  Gardener.  Bj  T.  J  Fessenden.  In  one  Tolome,  about  700 
page«.  cloth  gUk  $1.25— mail  edition,  $1.00. 

Johnston^f  Agiioaltnral  ChemistTy.  A  new  edition.  In  one 
Tolame.  12  mo.  cloth  gilt,  $1  25     Mail  edition,  $1.00 

Johnston*!  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemiiti7,6Cc. 

Johoftton's  Practical  Agricultare.    One  Tolnme,  cloth,  76c. 

Baist'8  Family  Kitchen  Gardener.    Cloth,  75c.    Mail  edition.  50c. 

Iloare's  Treatise  on  the  CuUiTation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open 
Walls,  60e. 

8hc«»p  Husbandry.    By  FI.  8  Randall,  $1.25.    MaU  edition,  $1.00. 

Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm- complete,  $4.00. 

Browne's  American  Poultry  Yard.  TenUi  ediUon,  $1.00.  Mall 
edition,  76c. 

Allan's  American  Farm  Book,  one  Tolnme^  $1.00.  Mall  edition,  76c. 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  one  Tolume  75c.  MaU  edi- 
tion, 50c. 

Chemistry  made  easy  for  Farmers— paper,  26c. 

Southern  Agricnltnre ;  or  Ess^s  on  the  cnltiTfttion  of  Com, 
Hemp,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  Ice.    $1.00. 

Dana^s  Prise  Essay  on  Manures,  25c. 

Miner's  American  Bee  Keeper's  Manual,  $1.00.  M«U  editlMi, 
75c. 

Brown's  American  Bird  Fancier,  50o.    Mail  edition,  36o. 

Canfleld  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  Structure  and  Diseues  of 
Sheep,  $1.00. 

The  American  Architect— the  cheapest  and  best  work  of  the  kind 
published  in  the  world.  Complete  in  24  numbers,  at  25c.  each, 
or  $500  for  the  work  complete  ;  $6.00  bound  in  two  rolumee. 

YouaTt  li  Martin's  Treatise  on  Cattle,  with  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions.   Edited  by  Ambrose  StcTens,  Esq.    $1.25. 

Youatt  on  the  Breed  and  Management  of  Sheep,  with  lUustnir 
tions,  7tfC. 

Elements  of  Agriculture.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  F.  G. 
Skinner.    Adapted  for  Schools.    25c. 

Gunn's  Domestic  Medicine  ;  or.  Poor  Man*s  Friend  in  Affliction, 


Pain,  and  Sickness,  93.00. 
[8.2tJ 


CM.  SAXTON, 
152  Fulton  street.  New  York. 


Ijnnds  ot  Long  laland, 

A DJ 01  NINO  the  Tillages  of  Lakeland  and  Hermanyille,  about 
48  miles  flrom  the  cities  of  Now  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn,  by  the  Long 
Island  Hailroad.  The  opportunitr  is  now  offered  to  all  those  who 
cTcr  wish  to  obtain  land  on  Long  Island,  the  Ancient '^Garden  of 
America,"  that  will  probably  never  occur  again,  for  these  lands 
are  the  only  remaining  new  lands  on  the  Island,  and  are  equal  in 
quality,  when  eultiTated,  to  any  other  land. 

The  results  of  cuitiTation  on  these  Island  lands  hare  been  so 
great,  so  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one,  that  they  are 
now  considered  or  great  value  for  farms  and  gardens,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  ail  taken  up  for  settlement  and  occupation,  or 
be- held  at  more  than  Htc  times  their  presrat  price.  AU  kinds  of 
produce  may  row  be  seen  growing  there,  such  as  wh'  at.  rye,com, 
potatoes,  and  garden  Tegetables,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  ic  the 
most  luxurious  growth,  where  but  a  short  time  since  the  land  was 
corered  with  trees  and  bushes. 

The  suriisce  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  beautifhl,  ftee  from  stone 
or  bog*  or  marshes,  and  the  climate  as  healthy  as  can  bo  foand 
in  this  latitude.  The  toO  is  a  fine  loam,  admirably  adapted  to 
high  enlUTation  and  great  crops,  and  of  easy  tillage. 

lnd«!ed.  no  New  England  or  Northern  New  York  man  can  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  great  difference  in  the  labor  and  strength 
requisite  (o  cultiTate  these  Island  lands,  and  that  required  to  sub- 
due their  own  rugged  lands,  until  ho  has  seen  or  made  the  trial ; 
and  1  now  offtfr  for  sole  as  handsome  land,  and  intrinsically  as 
Taluable,  as  can  be  fbund  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  any  direction,  in  lots  of  fire  acres  or  more,  lor  the  sum 
of  $25  per  acre. 

Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  fire  acre  lot  of  good  and 
handsome  land,  without  one  foot  of  water  or  useless  ground  on  >t, 
C4ta  do  so  by  sending  $5  as  a  first  payment,  and  tbe  farther  sum 
of  $j  a  month,  until  one  half  is  paid,  wh<tn  a  warrantee  deed  and 
good  title  will  be  giTed,and  tbe  remainder  part  of  tbe  purchase  mo- 
ney may  )>e  paid  or  secured  on  the  land.to  be  paid  within  three  or 
Ave  years,  with  0  per  cent,  yearly  interest  Larger  lots  will  be 
B^>ld  on  the  same  terms. 

Tbe  title  is  perfectly  good— I  baTc  a  history  or  deduction  of  the 
title  complete,  certified  to  by  legal  men  of  the  highest  character, 
which  I  will  send  by  mail  wtf  h  maps,  pamphlets,  and  all  informa- 
tion, to  ail  purchasers,  or  those  who  wish  to  be  infurmed  of  these 
iMland  iandii.  by  applying  to  £.  H  PEAS,  of  Albany,  or  CHAS. 
WOOD,  Stationer,  117  John  street,  N   Y.  l8-3tj 

A.    I^OIffOBSTT, 

CO.Vf MISSION  MERCHANT,  Ofllee  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Warehouse.  No.  2.)  Cliff  street.  New  York. 
QC^  Tifa  WoRKirro  Farmcb,  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
A«piculture.  lie.,  Itc..  edited  by  l*rof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  published  by 
A.  Loogett,  86  Ciur  street,  New  York.  [7-4t] 


Important  to  Farmers  and  Planters. 

MESSRS.  Editors :— Through  your  columns  especial  attention 
is  directed  to  the  following  : 

At  the  next  Annual  State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Rochester  in  Sep- 
tember next,  I  design  to  present  (br  competition,  a  small  Srsesi 
Portable  Orttt  Milly  (conical  Burr  Stone.)  got  up  in  a  mimh  more 
simple  and  cheap  fbrm  than  has  ever  before  been  exhibited  ;  and 
challenge  all  manufacturers  of  Mills,  that  I  will  operate  a  Mill  on 
tkg  Fair  Ground  with  25  per  cent,  less  power  than  any  other  kind 
of  mill  that  is  made,  doing  tbe  same  amount  of  work  in  a  giTcn 
time.  CHARLES  ROSS. 

Roehefter,  N.  Y.,  Ai«.  0, 1861. 

BTrnacT  nioM  ths  TEAifsacTtoHs  or  thc  ir.  t   statx  aokioul- 

TuaaL  sociBTT,  1848. 

*< Another  labor  saTing  Machine,  useful  to  the  stock  feeder,  wss 

offered  in  a  Portable  Grist  Mill,  with  Burr  Stone,  horisontally 

placed,  and  cepable  of  grinding  seren  bushels  of  feed  per  hour. 

♦  •  •  ♦  •  •  *  •♦ 

**Ab  ground  food  for  cattle  leads  to  rapid  fattening;  these,  and 
such  like  maeUncf.  may  well  claim  the  fkrmers  attentlTc  consid- 
eration." B.  P.  JoHKsoK,  Secretary. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  Sept.  23d,  1860. 
C.  Ross— Dear  Sir :— In  1849,  the  Committee  says,  that  your 
Portable  Grist  Mill  performs  well,  and  has  been  so  often  commend- 
ed, thM  this  Committee  tlUnk  they  cannot  add  to  its  reputation. 

B.    P.    JoH?fSON, 

Sec'y  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society. 

N.  B.— This  Mill  has  taken  the  highest  premium  at  the  State 
Fair  tor  the  last  four  yeafs,  it  haring  been  exhioited  and  worked 
by  horse  power,  at  Saratoga,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Albany. 

From  the  Georgia  Telegraph.  —  Extract  from  Ex-Ooyemor 
Troop's  CommnnicMion : 

Taldorta.  Laurens  Co.,  Ga. 

Mr.  Editor :— I  haTe  tried  the  Conical  Burr  Stone  Mill,  for 
grinding  Com,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  admirably.  No  plan- 
ter that  is  not  in  the  Ticinity  of  a  public  MIU.  ought  to  be  without 
one,  if  he  can  afford  to  purchase,  and  his  family  is  snflSciently 
Lifve  to  require  the  use  of  it.  othemise  I  would  suggest  that  ser- 
enu  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  should  unite  to  purchase  one  in 
common,  which,  being  established  in  a  central  position,  would  be 
•oeessable  to  all.    Very  respectfully,  G.  M.  Taoup. 

09-  Any  further  informationmay  be  obtained  by  letter,jM>st- 


ester,  N.  Y. 


oalUng  on  CHARLES  ROSS,  Curtis  Buildings,  Koch- 


a  suit      ^1 

1 


TO  WOOL.  4BRO'WKR8. 

THE  subscriber  wou'd  again  direct  the  attention  of  those  wish- 
ing to  improre  their  stock  of  sheep,  to  hi?  flock  of  pure  Meri- 
nos, beliering  them  to  be  equal  to  any— producing  as  much  wool 
of  a  good  quality  from  a  given  amount  of  feed,  as  any  flock  that 
can  be  fbund.  His  flock  consists  of  Ewes  and  a  few  Bucks  bred 
pure  fh>m  tbe  importation  of  Consul  Janris.  Bucks  and  Kwes 
t»red  firom  Jarris  Ewes  and  a  French  Merino  Buck  purchased  of  J. 
A.  Taintor,  Esq. 

Those  wishing  to  purchase  will  do  well  to  call  and  examine  be- 
fbre  purchasing  elsewhere.  Prices  will  be  made  reasonable,  to  suit 
customers     For  farther  particulars  inquire  of  tlie  subscriber. 

A.  H.  AVERY. 
Oalway.  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1851. 

Wanted. 

WITHIN  one.  two,  three,  or  four  mouths  at  farthest,  an  hon- 
est, industrious  young  man,  acquainted  with  the  dairy  bu- 
siness—that ii,  with  the  management  of  miloh  cows  and  selling 
milk  in  market.  For  such  a  one,  I  will  give  $180.00  a  year,  paya- 
ble monthly,  and  will  board  the  same  at  my  own  house  Aree  of  ex- 
pense. I  will  also  giro  the  sam<>  to  a  good  gardener— one  that  Is 
acquainted  with  raising  vegetables  for  market.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  of  sickness  in  coming  to  Memphis.  I  have  25  in  family,  and 
bare  not  had  any  sickness  in  Ave  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  healthier  place  in  the  United  SUtes.  B.  R.  THOMAS 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  3, 1851.  [9-3t*] 

Neiv  Ozfordahlre  Backs  fVnr  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  has  a  number  of  yearling  and  two  year  old 
Bucks  which  he  will  sell  any  time  when  called  for,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  breed  of  Sheep  are  superior  to  all 
others,  for  large  carcass,  heavy  fleece,  early  maiurity.  and  consti- 
tution, and  defies  competiton  with  all  other  breads  for  profit. 
This  flock,  which  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  ever  Impor- 
ted, is  so  Well  known  they  need  no  further  description  than  to  vay 
that  the  sire  clipped  18  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  weighed  361  lbs. 
alive.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves,  or 
communicate  by  mail  Direct  to  CLAYTON  fi.  Ri^YBOLD, 
[6*4t]  Delaware  City,  Delaware. 


Horse  Poinrers  and  Tlureslfcexs. 

WE  have  for  sale  Emery  fc  Co.'s  Premium  Railroad  Horse  Pow- 
ers and  Threshers.  A  description  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Power  mny  be  seen  in  No.  3  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  We  have  one  of  the  machines  up  in  our  btore,  in  run- 
ning order,  and  we  Invite  those  who  are  intending  'O  purcbnso 
Kailroad  Powers,  fcc,  to  call  and  examine  this.  We  will  pnt  the 
Machine  to  work,  for  those  who  wish,  ft'ee  of  charge,  and' warrant 
them  to  give  satlsfiustion.  BRI GGS  ft  BROTH  E IL 

Sept.,  1851.  No.  68  State  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Fmlt  and  Omsmacntal  Trees,  dke. 

THE  Bubsorihers  solicit  the  attention  of  Nurseiymen,  Orehard- 
ists,  and  Amateurs,  to  their  present  laxge  and  fine  stock  of 
Nursery  Articles : 

Standard  Pruit  TTrett,  for  Orchards  i  thrifty,  well  grown,  and 
handsome,  of  all  the  best  yarieties. 

Dwarf  Tree$,  for  Omrderu.  The  laxgert  stock  in  the  oountiy, 
and  the  most  complete. 

Dwarf  Pear  7V««*.  Our  collection  consists  of  well  known  lead- 
ing yarieties,  and  num1)ers  more  than  150,000  saleable  trees.  The 
sui^erlority  of  these,  being  grown  in  the  country,  oyer  imported 
trees,  is  well  known  to  eyery  Intelligent  cultiyator.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  In  this  country,  can  equal  our  collection  of  Pear  Trees.  They 
can  be  had  from  one  to  four  years  growth,  lome  of  which  are  now 
eoyered  with  fruit. 

Dtoarf  ^pptnS'tet.  We  cultlrate  in  larae  quantities  the  best 
and  handsomest  yarieties  of  apples.on  Doucain  and  Paradise  stocks 
for  Dwarfs  and  Pyraibids,  and  can  furnish  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties, from  one  lo  two  years  growth. 

Dwarf  CJtrrry  Treet.  All  the  leading  yarieties  are  eultiyated 
on  Mahaleb  stocks,  eztensiyely.  We  can  fumi^  by  the  hundred 
and  thousand,  teom  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Ckerrf  Currant,  the  largest  yariety  known.  Upwards  of  1,000 
plants  on  hand. 

English  Ooos'eberriet.,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Large  Fruited  Monthly  Raspberry,  thatglyesa  crop  of  fine  fruit 
in  the  autumn. 

Slrawberrifs,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees,  of  good  sise,  for  streets,  parks,  &C., 
large  and  well  grown. 

Choice  Trees  and  Shrubs,  for  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  In- 
dading  tKl  the  finest^  new  and  rare  artioles  recently  introduced. 

Hardy  Evergreen  Tress.    Norway  Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir,  of 
■mall  sise,  in  large  quantities  ;  and  a  moderate  supply  of  large 
»  ones,  besides  nearly  fiftv  new  and  rare  Evergreens,  including  Deo- 
dar Cedar,  Cedar  of  Leoanon,  Chili  Pine,  Cryptomeria  or  Japan 
C«Mlar,  Himalayan  Spruce,  &c.,  &o. 

Roses,  Peonies,  a  large  ^nd  complete  collection,  including  the 
finest  noy  cities.  '^ 

Phloxes.  A  collection  of  upwards  of  60  yarieties,  including  80 
new  yarieties  imported  last  spring. 

Dahlias.  Upwards  of  100  select  yarieties,  including  the  finest 
English  prize  flowers  of  1849  and  1850. 

The  following  Catalogues,  giving  f^ill  information  as  regards 
terms,  prices,  be,  will  be  sent  gratia  to  all  who  apply  by  post  paid 
letters  or  at  the  ofHee. 

1st.  a  General  Descrlptlye  Catalogue. 

2d,  a  Wholesale  Catalogue, 
3d,  a  Catalogue  of  Select  Orecn  House  Plants. 
4th,  a  Special  Catalogue  of  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants*  for 
1861.  ELLWANGER&  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Rochester.  July,  1851.  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Fmlt  and  Ornanaentsd  Trees* 

TH^  subseribeir  sondts  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and  the 
public  to  his  present  stock  of  trees,  ko^  which  is  finer  and 
larger  than  at  any  other  season,  consisting  in  part  of  the  following: 
Htundard  Fruit  trees  of  the  best  leading  yarieties. 
Dwarf  trees,  for  gardens. 
Ornamental  shade  trees  and  shrubs. 
Eyer^cen  trees,  larger  than  at  any  other  nursery. 
IlostfK.  ra!)onieB,  &c..  with  a  yariety  of  other  articles  generally 
raisi^d  in  nurseries,  all  of  which  are  offered  at  low  prices. 

Wholesale  d<>alers  would  particularly  find  it  to  their  adyantage 
to  purchase  here.  CHARLES  POWiS, 

Monroe  Nursery,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  near  Rochester. 
Greece,  Sept.,  1851. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

EVERY  family  who  haye  a  rod  of  land,  should  hare  a  bed  of 
V  *u  * '^T^.!"*?-  P^Z.^"  *^®  greatest  luxuries  of  the  season, 
both  for  sick  and  weU.  The  cultlyation  is  simple,  and  the  ^ants 
can  be  obtained  at  ye^T  little  expeme.  If  they  are  planted  the 
first  week  in  August,  they  will  boar  a  goodly  crop  of  fruit  next 

The  following  include  the  yery  best  under  oQltiyation  • 
Burr's  ^'ew  Piue-of  the  highest  «t«.wii  . 

and  most  delicious  flayor,  uni- 

formly,  and  producUre 87itfc.  per  doi.  $1 M  per  100 

Boston  Pme— hardy,  and  exceed-  i'        f^  *w 

ingly  produetiye 37^0.        «  1 50        « 

Hoyey's   Seedling— a  well  known 

magnificent  berry 87)ifc.       «  1 60        ** 

Rival  Hudson— yaluable  for  mar- 
keting and  pKsorying,  hardy  and 

productive 26e. 

Bishop's  Orange— produetiye  and 

fine  fiayored 26e. 

Large  Early  Scarlet— an  exoellent 

standard  sort ;  one  of  the  earll- 

Mt 25o. 

Alpine  Red  and  White  Monthly. .    26e. 

Alpine  Red  and  White  Buah 60c. 

British  Queen 87^o. 

Columbus. ,    26o. 

Black  Prince 26c. 

Jenny's  Seedling 25o, 

Prolific  Hautboy 25«. 

Also  the  following  fine  new  yarieties,  our  own  aeedUna  • 
Climax  Scarlet— light  scarlet  rath- 

p«  doi. 


(( 


t: 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
8.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
l.Oo 


it. 


60o. 


S.00 


100 


4.00 
800 

8.00 


4.00 


M 


er  acid,  bears  great  crops 

Genesee— the  finest  looking  of  all 
the  strawberries ;  good  rise  and 

^  fl»^or ^j.oo 

Monroe  Scarlet  —yery  productive . .    60o. 

Orange  Prolific— latejaige  and  pro- 
ductive     60e. 

EUwanger  &  Barry's  No.  1— the 
highest  flavored  strawberry  un- 
der cultiyatlon $1.00 

For  more  minute  particulars,  please  refer  to  our  Catak>gnei 

which  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  post  paid  applioations. 
All  post  paid  orders  wUl  receive  prompt  attention. 
,,     „  ELLWANGER&  BARRY, 

July,  1851. Mt.  Hope  Nuraeries,  Rochester.  N.  T. 

-'Walwortlt  Nursery. 

I  HAVE  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  peach  trees  of  large  siie.  and  of  the  most  desiimble  yarie- 
ties for  orchard  culture-    Also,  a  few  thousand  two  and  three 
years  old  dwarf  pears.    All  of  which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest 
market  prices,  and  at  a  greet  discount  in  large  quantities. 
Also,  some  apple  trees  of  extra  large  sise,  and 
40,000  apple  seedlings,  two  years  old,  fi»r  sale. 
Walworth.  Sept..  1851.  [9-2t]  T.  G.  YE0MAN8. 

^EW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  at  Rochester,  September  16tfa.  16th, 
^^  17th.  18th,  and  19th.— The  subscriber  has  been  appointed  local 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  SUte  Agricultural  Society,  at  Koch- 
ester.  Any  inquiries  respecting  matter*  connected  with  the  ar> 
rangements  of  the  show-  grounds  for  the  Fair,  may  be  addrassed 
to  me.  Persons  having  articles  fi>r  exhibiton.  who  cannot  aeeom- 
pany  them  to  Rochester,  can  consign  them  to  me,  and  t  will  see 
that  they  are  taken  proper  care  of,  and  the  nooeesazy  entries 
made  at  the  business  ofiloe.  JAxMES  P.  FOGG, 

Rocheater.  July,  1861.  [8-2t]  Local  Seoretaxy. 


77ie  Practical  and  Scientific  Fanner's  Own  Pbper, 
THE    GENESEE    FARMEr', 

A  MORTHLT  JOURNAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE    AND   HORTICULTURE, 

ILLUtTKATSD  WITH  !fD9ixaous  KifaBAvmoe  ow 
Farm  Buildings,  Domestio  Animsls,  Implements,  Fralts,  ftc. 

VOLUME    Zn,   FOR    185L 

DANIEL  LEE  fc^AMES^VICK/  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BARRY,  Oonductor  of  Bortienltvral  Department 

Fifty  CenU  a   Ifear,  In   Advmnee. 

FivK  Copies  for  $2 ;  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

07  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

(|(^  PotT-MASTKss,  AoK.NTs.  and  aU  friends  of  improTemoit,  are 
resppctfhlly  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  free,)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 


December,  1860. 


Ropliester.  New  yprk 


ROCHESTER,  N.  T.— OCTOBER,  1851. 


Thi  lAndon  Fsrmer'i  Mug 

New  Cults  Knrnien'  Club, 
renurki ;  "  Tl»  mnl  inivj 
diwiovery  of  ums  very  fioo 
llcxnyi  : — '■  Ii  oecured  lo 
Nunli  AiDprin  U'liiTS  ihii  i 


/by  Pmf.  /iiH^csTuii  before  llie 
n  which  wo  find  tlie  tblJowing 
■ling  part  of  th«  Imtura  ii  th« 

^e  liiut  Ibera  night  be  gmrta  in 
ibsinnoe  rnuld  bs  Ciurid  piiicr. 
n  in    Eneland.     I  accordmgli 

m  lao  SitUa  of  tki  Union  ik- 
pmiTi  liaJ  ittH  Juaiid,  uhich  Iho^gh  not  juiitparr,  tttrt 
•uaili,  lo." 

From  the  above  it  appears  tbat  neither  Or.  Jacs- 
■on,  nor  Mr.  French  ofBoaton,  nor  Dr.  Emmoks  of 
Albany,  is  eatitled  to  the  honor  of  discovery  in  find- 
ing valuable  fenilizers  in  New  Jersey  and  Dorthern 
New  York  ;  but  the  "  inquires  were  cauiiacl"  by 
Professor  Juunstoh  of  Eng-laod,  and  he  alone  is  en- 
titled lo  the  credit  of  suggeslingf  a  critical  search  for 
phosphate  of  licne.  We  suspect  that  the  claim  of 
the  Uvirham  professor  to  originality  in  this  matter  is 
no  betti.^r  than  that  of  his  two  volumes  of  "  Notes  on 
America"  to  truthfuloesa  and  jntellii^nco.  In  mak- 
ing his  book,  be  appears  to  have  had  a  clear  undcr- 
Btauding  of  what  sort  of  a  story  would  beat  suit  the 
English  markel,  and  wrote  accordingly.  Never  was 
there  a  caricature  of  this  country,  particularly  of  its 
fanners,  written,  which  was  so  genertlly  applauded 
by  all  clasieH  in  Great  Britain.  Blackwood's  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture  sneeringly  remarks,  in  an  eulo- 
gistic notice  of  Prof.  JoHfisro.-i's  "notes."  "Of  the 
agrituilare  of  America  there  is  little  to  b«  said  ;  and 
except  wamingt,  nothing  to  be  learned."  Other  jour- 
ntls,  both  literary  and  agricultural,  prai«e  the  Eng- 
lish pnfeosor,  and  express  contempt  for  American 
agriculturiata.  Blackwood  says:  *'A  kind  of  list- 
nessness  creeps  over  the  second  and  tliird  genera- 
tions of  American  born,  both  in  the  British  Provinces 
and  in  the  Staws."  The  "  degeneracy"  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  v*'  Irish,  on  emigrating  Iji  America,  is 
a  popular  theme  iuat  now  in  Great  Britain.  Our 
extreiBe  fondneas  for  foreign  goods  and  gew-gaws 
of  all  kinds,  onr  servile  adulation  of  itinerant  "p 
feasors,"  lecturers,  singers,  dancers,  play-actors  i 
novel- writters,  from  Europe,  naturally  create  ' 
impression  that  we  are  an  idle,  frivolous  people, 
little  sod  in  the  head,  and  greatly  deteriorated  from 
"""""  progenitors   in  the  mother  counWy.     Had  Prof. 


as  he  has  in  New  York,  Anieri»n  publishers  would 
have  had  the  work  abridged,  stereotyped,  and  in  every 
book  store  in  the  Union,  But  we  republicans,  In- 
stead of  encouraging  science  and  researches  in  our 
own  free  land,  allowed  Mr.  Emmons'  excellent  jonr- 
nal  of  agriculture  to  die  for  the  want  of  a  reasonable 
support,  whilo  a  foreign  lecturer  on  agricultural 
chemistry  was  paid  liberal  sums  in  Boston,  Albany, 
and  WashingtJin,to  aid  him  in  collecting  materials 
to  make  American  farmers  the  laughing-Htock  of 
Europe.  So  long  as  our  own  citizens  who  labor 
faithfully  to  develope  the  true  principles  of  American 
agriculture  are  treated  in  this  way,  our  cc 
sense  will  be  impeached  by  the  best- in  formed  ni 
We  myst  build  up  a  literature  of  our  own,  or 
despised  copyists  and  followers  of  Europeans. 
JauitsTon  makes  the  average  product  of  whoal  in  the 


State  ofWew  York  14  bushels  | 

New  Brunswick  13  bushels.     Fr 
gives  the  people  of  Great  Britaii 
the  farmers  of  the  British  Provin 
per  cent  better  cultivators  of  the  a< 
the  States. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  says  :  "Jhe 
cause  of  the  apparent  if  eferto  ratio  it  of  settlera  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  Some  imagine  that  the 
climate  Is  unfavorable  to  the  developement  of  the 
hardier  and  more  pertinacious  qualities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race."  These  remarks  and  others  of  a  kin- 
dred character  are  mode  In  a  highly  commendatory 
notice  of  the  "Notes"  of  our  Durham  lecturer. 

In  hia  admirable  work  entilled  "Democracy  In 
America,"  M.  de  TocqUEviLLB  saysihat 
StalOB  are  governed  by  an  aristocracy  o: 
Be  Uiis  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  thai  the  ce 
commendation  of  President  WisnirioTon  to  Con- 
gresn,  to  foster  agriculture  by  establishing  a  national 
board,  has  been  treated  with  contempt  fur  more  than 


;  and  that  of 

1  these  figures  he 

:o  understand  that 

ire  twenty -eight 

I  than  those  of 


Democracy  In  } 
iBt  the  United'  3 
:y  of  lawyers.     1 


half  a  century  by  o 


national  legislature.     France 


has  her  "  iliniater  of  Agriculture,  an<i  the  represen- 
tative of  tlie  Belgian  government  at  the  court  of  St. 
James  is  a  practical  fanner.  In  his  speech  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  ' 
M.  V«n  DB  Wbibs  said  :  "It  is  a  dangerous  cir- 
cumstance to  enjoy  an  old  established  reputation  for 
superiority,  if,  filling  men  with  conceit  and  vanity, 
it  prompts  them  to  consider  their  empiric  traditioiu 
as  superior  to  the  most  posit^^discoverirs  of  mod- 
em science.  We  hive  in  ^^km  happily  escaped 
that  danger,  and  all  classe^^l  have  followed  th» 
intfiiii*e  given   6y   tk«  goveriunail.     Societies   «m1 
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public  schools,  (agricultural)  are  now  every  where 
established  in  Belgium.  Tracts  are  circulated  in 
our  rural  districts — new  implements  are  imported — 
societies  are  organized  to  carry  out  your  system  of 
draining  ;  and  in  fact,  every  effort  is  made  to  c  oriie 
up  to  your  standard  of  improvements.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  each  of  my  colleagues,  (other  fn  iju 
ministers,  among  whom  was  Mr.  AbbotLawrk.hck) 
would  be  able  to  draw  a  somewhat  similar  pinure, 
because  there  are  few  governments  that  fiave  not  es- 
tablished public  institutions  in  which  those  who  are 
destined  for  the  agricultural  calling  may  receive 
their  instruction  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  such  is  their 
praise-worthy  eagerness  for  information  from  abroad, 
that  in  many  a  diplomatic  dispatch,  dissertations  on 
the  breeding  and  feeJing  of  cattle,  and  on  the  drain- 
ing and  manuring  of  land,  have  usefully  taken  the 
place  of  the  idle  and  dangerous  political  gossip  of 
former  ages." 

This  agricultural  statesman — this  educated  practi- 
cal farmer — made  the  speech  of  that  great  entertain- 
ment. Our  minister  spoke,  but  alas,  what  could  he 
say  in  favor  of  the  •*  public  institutions"  of  any  State 
in  the  American  confederacy  designed  to  teach  the  true 
principles  of  agriculture  ?  Has  Massachusetts  one  ? 
Has  New  York  one  ?  Is  there  one  founded  by  any 
government  in  the  New  World  ?  We  cling  to  the 
military  ^tatesmanship,  and  lawyer  politics  of  Charles 
the  H.  Experimental  farms  and  agricultural  schools 
are  incompatible  with  our  **old  established,  empiric 
traditions  ;"  and  no  legislature,  either  national  or 
state,  dare  invade  the  feudal  faith  of  the  J  7th  cen- 
tury. If  an  American  minister  were  to  send  home  a 
diplomatic  dispatch  containing  notiiing  but  a  treatise 
on  manures  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  politicians 
would  demand  his  recall  instanter.  Some  few 
friends  of  agricultural  improvement  itrCongrejs  pro- 
posed that  the  U.  S.  government  should  sent  a  gen- 
tleman, (as  the  legislature  of  New  York  did)  to  rep- 
resent the  farming  interests  of  the  Republic  at  the 
WorlJ^s  exhibition  ;  but  the  measure  was  votei 
down  five  to  one,  and  this  great  national  interest  had 
no  national  representative  there  to  see  juHtice  done 
to  it.  The  secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Agri- 
cultural Society,  perhaps,  did  all  that  the  public  l.ad 
a  right  to  exj>ect,  under  the  circumstances  with 
which  ho  was  surrounded  ;  but  the  friends  of  agri- 
cultural progre:>s  in  this  country  must  have  a  more 
perfect  organization,  or  we  shall  soon  become  the 
by-word  of  the  civilized  world  and  stand  as  a  **  warn- 
ing" for  our  over-weening  conceit  and  Leglect  of  sci- 
ence. If  wc  will  not  estimate  the  amount  of  fertili- 
zing elements  annually  extracted  from  American 
soil  and  sent  to  the  seaboard  by  our  rivers,  lakes, 
canals  uml  railroads,  never  to  return^  foreigners  will. 
In  ten  years,  at  the  .rate  wo  are  now  extending  our 
tillage,  the  injury  done  to  our  cotton,  tobacco  and 

frain  lands,  will  involve  a  loss  of  at  least  five  hun- 
red  million  dollars.  Had  the  United  Stutes  a  hun- 
dred agricultural  statesmen  where  they  have  ten 
thousand  mere  politicians,  what  the  soil  annually 
parts  with  and  what  it  gains  would  soon  be  known 
to  every  man  in  the  Union,  of  common  intelligence. 
The  loss  and  gain  in  fertility  in  all  arated,  meadow 
and  pasture  lands,  is  a  question  of  tlie  highest  pub- 
lic concernment.  It  is  not  enough  to  follow  the 
the  English  practice  and  barely  estimate  the  earthy 
ingredients  removed  incrops  harvested,  and  in  the 
grass  eaten  by  cattle^jj^es,  sheep  and  swine.  In 
our  hot  summer  climf^^Bot  a  little  of  the  organic 


and  mineral  elements  of  vegetables  is  washed  out  of 
soils  into  ditches,  creeks  and  swamps,  by  sudden  and 
heavy  rains.     Of  course  all  the  elements  of  fertility 
which  rise  into   the  atmosphere  from  decomposing 
vegetation,  mould  and  manure,  and  all  the    matter 
borne  off  mechjinicnlly  in  muddy  water  and  in  solu- 
tion, is  so  much  loss  in  addition  to  what  crops  and 
domestic   animals   remove  from   the   soil.     To   our 
min<l,  the  case  is  clear  that  the  raw  materials  for 
making  crops  can  never  be  properly  husbandei,  until 
not  only  all   farmers,  but  the  entire  population    of 
cities,  villages,  and  agricultural  districts,  understand 
how  the  fruits  of  the  earth  grow,  and  the  chemical 
effects  of  tillage.     This  knowledge  they  do  not  now 
possess,  and    never  can  acquire  without   due    study 
and  the  needful  opportunity.     The  principles  of  rural 
economy  are  as  hxed  and  enduring  as  the  rule  of  ad- 
dition or  any  problem  in  Euclid.    They  can  no  mure 
be  changed  in  all  time  to  come  than  iron  can    be 
transformed    into   gold,  or  dry  sand  into  water.  — 
There  are  many  facts  relating  to  cultivated  plants 
and  animals*  which  the  wisest  do  not  comprehend  ; 
but  the  things  consumed  by  nature  in  forming  tlieir 
bodies  are  in  the  main  well  understood  ;  and   the 
principles  deduced  from  well-established  fact«,  areas 
certain  as  that  fire  will  burn  wood,  or  carbonic  arid 
extinguish  fire.     Now,  until  all  the  ingredients  ne- 
cessary to  form  100  pounds  of  grain,  cotton,    roots, 
hay,  and  tobacco,   are  generally  known,  they  never 
can  be  saved  from  needless  loss  and  waste.     How 
can  any  person  i^  town  or  country  save  ammonia, 
which  is  worth  ten  cents  a  pound  for  the  production 
of  wheat,  before  he  has  some  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
stance as  its  elements  exist  in  nature,  and  especially 
in  his  daily  food  1     In  the  saving  of  this  valuable 
element  of  fertility,  neither  English  nor  Scotch  far- 
mers do  materially  better   than  American.     Hence 
the  reproach  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  Blackwood  and 
others,  is  alike  uncalled  lor  and  offensive.     Prof. 
Wat  estimates  the  fertilizers  wasted  every  day  in 
London  as  worth  at  least  £2000  or  $10,000.     At 
this  rate,  the  loss  is  a  million  of  dollars  every  100 
days.     It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  throw  away  more  of  the  elements  of 
human  food  according  to  population,  than  the  people 
of  the  northern  states  do  in  this  country.     At  another 
time  we  may  bring  forward  the  statistics  of  this  topic. 
At  present  we  shall  conclude  by  expressing  our  be- 
lief that  as  artistSf  American  farmers  are  more  skil- 
ful than  any  to  be  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.     We  have  better  implements  of  tillage 
and  reaping,more  active  horses  and  oxen  for  plowing, 
and  can  produce  1000  bushels  of  wheat  or  maize,  or 
1000  lbs.  of  cotton  or  tobacco^  with  less  labor   of 
man  or  beast  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. — 
Never  was  a  man  more  egrcgiously  mistaken  than 
Prof.  Johnston  in  bis  views  of  American  agricul- 
ture.    We  heard  his  lectures  in  Washington,  and 
conversed   with  him  on   agricultural  subjects,  and 
saw  thrt  he  had  fallen  into  grave  errors,  but  wap  «o 
confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  that  all 
idea  of  a  change  was  hopeless.     Englishmen  have 
been  over  20  years  in  this  country  without  under- 
standing either  the  citizens,  the  institutions,  the  soil, 
or  climate  of  the  United  States.     With  such,  all  is 
wrong  from  the  beginning  to  the  bitter  end.     We 
have  no  unkind   feelings  toward  Mr.  Joonston. — 
With  strong  and  incurable  prejudices,  he  arrogates 
to  himF:elf  a  decree  of  consideration  as  a  discoverer 
in  the  NewWorJd|  quite  ridiculous. 
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P.  BABinrS    LETTERS    FROM    EUROFB    AND    THE 

WORLD'S    FAIR. 


THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION. 


Evert  arrival  from  England  will  carry  you  the  in- 
teliijrence  that  the  exhibition  continues  to  be  emi- 
nently successful.  There  never  has  been  such  a 
rush  as  at  this  time,  owing  perhaps,  to  the  addition- 
al attraction  of  the  great  Windsor  Castle  show. — 
Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  travel  may  be  formed 
fwm  the  fact,  that  the  North  Western  rail  road 
alono  pre^'ents  in  one  week  an  excess  of  £16,000 
(^80,000,)  over  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  ; 
other  roads  less  than  this,  for  instance,  the  Great 
Western  $30,000,  and  the  Great  Northern  $40,000, 
and  this  before  the  present  rush. 

London  is  such  an  immense  place,  that  it  swal- 
lows up  50,000  or  100,000  persons  without  appa- 
rently increasing  the  population,  and  so  with  the 
Crystal  Palace — 60,000  or  70,000  people  can  enter, 
an  i  scatter  themselves  through  the  various  depart- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  makes  ample  room  for  all. 
The  most  remarkable  invention  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion does  not  more  excite  astonishment  than  this 
wonderful  capacity  of  the  building,  and  the  self-reg- 
ulating power  of  that  vast  assemblage.  Standing 
near  the  entrance,  you  will  see  people  streaming  in 
through  several  doors,  and  instead  of  all  directing 
their  course  to  one  place,  they  scatter  so  completely, 
that  in  half  an  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  doors 
they  are  spread  over  the  whole  building.  The  diver- 
sity of  objects  exhibited,  and  of  peoples'  tastes  and 
interests,  account  in  some  degree  for  this.  Since  I 
last  wrote  you  I  have  taken  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
American  department  in  the  exhibition  —  indeed,  I 
have  spent  a  portion  of  almost  every  day  in  it.  It  is 
a  much  more  meritorious  exhibition  than  we  get 
credit  for.  There  are  a  multitude  of  useful  and  in- 
genious articles,  but  they  are  spread  ov^r  so  much 
space,  and  are  arranged  so  badly,  that  they  make  a 
miserable  appearance.  The  show  of  every  other  na- 
tion's goods  is  about  as  compact  and  as  well  arran- 
ged as  the  best  ordered  retail  establishment  in  any 
city  ;  but  our  articles  are  spread  as  if  to  make  some- 
thing of  nothing,  and  they  are  placed,  too,  as  if  they 
had  fallen  into  their  places  by  accident. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  our  commissioners  were 
ashamed  of  the  articles  ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  had 
much  greater  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  articles  they  had.  Our  exhibitors^  too, 
have  erred  greatly  in  not  sending  with  the  articles  a 
competent  person  to  show  them  and  explain  their 
uses  and  merits — very  few  have  done  this.  Agricul- 
tural implements,  for  instance,  are  shown  pretty  ex- 
tensively by  two  or  three  parties,  but  they  sent  no 
one  with  them.  Some  agent  was  appointed  in  Lon- 
don, but  he  could  not  attend  daily  in  the  exhibition, 
hence  no  one  could  find  out  anything  about  them. — 
I  have  not  seen,  during  all  my  stay,  fit  single  person 
to  give  any  information  about  tb^  implements, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  i^f  McCormicil's  reapers, 
just  arrived,  in  charge  of  ftfr.  D.  McKb.nsis,  of  York, 
Li  v.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  expenses  of  our  exhibition  here  cannot  fail  to 
be  great,  judging  from  the  number  of  commissioners 
and  assistants  ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that  the  credit 
(1)  we  are  earning  is  a  poor  compenMtion.    I  under- 


stand that  an  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  get  out 
more  articles,  to  fill  up  the  space  now  empty.  It  is 
a  pretty  time  of  the  day  to  think  of  this,  after  the 
exhibition  has  been  open  three  months.  It  might 
very  well,  and  ought  to  have  been  thought  of  two 
months  ago. 

Messrs.  A.  B.  Allrn  k>  Co.,  of  New  York,  show 
the  most  complete  collection  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, among  which  the  light  one  horse  plows  hiinct 
the  most  attention.  English  agriculturists  have 
never  before  seen  so  light  an  implement  of  this  sort. 
Everywhere  I  see  them  use  a  heavy  iron  plow  be- 
hind one  horse  in  the  culture  of  root  crops.  Already 
several  gentlemen  from  Scotland  have  exprpssed  to 
me  their  intention  to  procure  one  of  these  little  plows. 

Plussey's  and  McCormick's  reapers,  too,  attract 
much  attention,  and  may  possibly  be  introduced  into 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Their  ridge  and  fur- 
row system  of  culture  will,  I  think,  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  use  of  such  machines. 

Our  chopping  axes,  manure  forks,  and  garden 
hoeF,  are  also  much  admired. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  display  of  Cincinnati  hams, 
with  *<  directions  for  boiling."  Spiced  beef  from 
Louisville  and  Chicago.  Family  beef  from  New 
York. 

Samples  of  cotton  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee,  and  a  case  containing  samples  of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  qualities  from  Jacobs, 
Trubsdell,  &&  Co.,  brokers,  New  York.  The  At- 
lantic dock  mills.  New  York,  co/*ii  farina.  Cole- 
gate's  pearl  starch. 

Mustard  from  M.  M.  Bimaows,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
"  peculiar  for  retaining  its  strength,  purity,  and  pun- 
gency, in  all  climates.  For  these  properties  the  man- 
ufacturer challenges  the  world." 

A  fine  case  of  soda  and  water  biscuit,  and  pilot 
bread,  from  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Havkurr  && 
Brothrr. 

A  jar  of  magnificent  Ohio  peaches,  prepared  by 
M.  J.  LouDBRBACK,  of  Cincinnati,  ^'  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen." 

Two  small  and  very  imperfect  collections  of  au- 
tumnal leaves,  from  our  native  trees,  one  from  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  the  other  from  Ea!>ton,  Pa.  The  lat- 
ter were  named,  the  former  not.  If  I  had  been  in 
the  commissioner's  place  I  would  not  have  exhibited 
either. 

A  cotton  plant  was  exhibited  from  Alabama,  with 
the  cotton  on  it,  ready  for  gathering.  From  the 
Pelham  farm,  on  the  Hudson,  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  woods ;  but  they  were  badly  exhibited  — 
thrown  on  the  floor  among  flour  barrels,  minerals, 
kc.,  instead  of  being  tastefully  arranged  in  a  case, 
or  on  a  stand. 

The  Maryland  committee  exhibit  in  a  beautiful 
oak  and  walnut  case,  arranged  in  excellent  taste,  a 
very  complete  display  of  Maryland  productions.  No 
other  State  has  presented  anything  more  satisfactory. 
It  includes  fourteen  or  fifteen  kinds  of  wood,  samples 
of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  all  grains  grown  in  the 
State ;  paper,  silk,  leather,  nails,  iron  and  copper 
ore,  machine  and  pressed  brick,  freestone,  granite, 
marble,  fire  proof  brick,  types  and  castings,  salt  petre, 
stearine,  magnesia,  epsom  salts,  copperas,  red  lead, 
pelt,  flax  thread,  sand  for  building,  dye  stuffs,  tobac- 
co, &CC.,  kc.  All  these  articles  were  shown  in  a 
very  small  space,  but  yet  t^y  conveyed  almost  sat- 
isfactory idea  of  [he  natural  productions  and  manufac- 
tores  of  that  States  and  reflected  much  credit  on  them. 
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A  very  gooa  collection  of  grains,  perhaps  the  best 
from  our  State,  was  shown  by  Thomas  Bell,  Esq., 
of  Morrisania  ;  but  we  have  no  show  of  this  kind 
such  as  we  ought  to  have.  Russia  makes  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  grains,  and  so  does  Scotland  ;  but  I 
will  refer  to  them  hereafter. 

Our  Genesee  flour  ranks  high,  if  it  does  not  stand 
at  the  head,  although  from  the  continent  there  are 
some  remarkably  fine  samples,  and  a  multitude  of 
exquisitely  line  preparations  from  flour,  such  as  mac-^ 
caroni,  vermicelli,  and  other  forms  of  paste  used  in 
soups. 

Among  miscellaneous  articles  that  attract  atten- 
tion for  novelty  and  mechanism  I  have  noted  —  a 
glass  case  containing  the  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  from  Prof.  Bachk,  of 
Washington.  The  weights  are  from  60  lbs.  down 
to  the  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois, 
and  the  measures  from  a  half  a  bushel  to  a  pint.  A 
few  coache.s,  buggies,  sulkies,  sleighs,  foe.,  are  ex- 
hibited, all  admired  for  their  elegance  of  finish  and 
extreme  lightness,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  trim- 
mings are  two  flashy,  and  lack  that  taste  which  we 
find  among  French  carriages,  I  think  Russia  pre- 
sents the  finest  specimens  of  a  sleigh.  Whitmarsh's 
portable  bedstead  was  quite  attractive.  It  can  all  be 
put  in  a  box  eight  by  eighteen  inches,  and  weighs 
only  20  lbs.,  from  the  Patent  merchandise  Co.,  249 
Broadway.  Another  patent  bedstead,  the  various 
parts  of  which  are  put  togetlier  in  a  remarkably  sim- 
ple manner,  without  screws  or  bolts,  was  well  exhi- 
bited, and  appeared  to  excite  much  interest.  A  cir- 
cular qfice  table  from  the  South  Carolina  Rail  Road 
Co.,  Charleston,  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  thing.  — 
The  pigeon  holes  for  papers,  foe,  revolves  on  a 
pivjt  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  persons  sitting 
writing  can  move  it  round  as  they  desire.  It  is  very 
convenient,  and  the  workmanship  excellent — very 
much  admired.  Several  barrels  of  shoe  pegs  from 
New  Hampshire,  excited  no  little  curiosity.  In  reply 
to  the  que&tion,  what  would  be  done  with  them  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  ?  Some  yankoe  replied  that 
'<  they  would  probably  be  sold  for  seed  oats."  "  Mr. 
JoHK  Cain,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  ^  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Mon,  now  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  " 
presents  a  case  of  white  sttnCt pencils,  of  which  he 
sells  about  3,000,000  annually  —  the  case  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ihe  Prince  of  Wales.  Several  very  pretty, 
stoves  and  furnaces  were  exhibited,  but  of  these  the 
English  show  is  exceedingly  rich.  Our  pails  and 
corn  brooms  have  no  competitors. 

I  must  leave  other  articles  unnoticed  till  a  future 


letter. 


P.  B. 


-'^^^^%f^rk^\^\^\^'*- 


CUTTIKO   BUSHBS — "OlD   OP   THE   MoON,"    foc. — 

I  have  heard  of  this  before.  My  father  used  to  cut 
some  bushes  at  this  time  with  success,  and  others 
have  written  and  commented  .upon  the  subject,  add- 
ing, **  when  the  sign  is  in  the  heart."  I  do  not  moan 
to  laugh  at  this  idea,  because  I  believe  there  may  be 
truth  and  reason  in  it :  but  the  truth  and  reason  of  it 
depend,  I  doubt  not,  on  the  fact  that  the  willows  on 
which  Mr.  Curtis  experimented,  (see  Farmer,  page 
190,)  had  done,  or  nearly  done  growing.  If  so»  it 
accords  with  my  theory  as  a  difference  of  a  week 
or  two  in  the  time  of  cutting,  will  not  essentially 
affect  the  results,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  and  with  treoa  or  shrubs  approximating 
a  full  growth.  H» 


ANALYSIS    OF   THE   PAR3NEP  —  (PostinaQa  Sativa.) 

BT  J.   H.   SALISBURY,   H*   D. 

The  specimens  for  analysis  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Douw,  of  Greenbush.  They  were  large,  fleshy, 
crisp,  and  fine  flavored.  Length  of  root,  1  foot ; 
widest  diameter,  3  inches ;  average  length  of  tops, 
29  inches. 

Per  cenlage  of  toater^  dry  matter ^  and  ask. 

Per  centage  of  water, 90.550  89.125 

"             dry  matter, 9.450  10.875 

"              ash, 995  1.760 

**            ash  in  dry  matter  10.529  16.184 

Inorganic  Arialysis  of  root  and  tops, 

Jiah  of  root.  Jisk  of  <«•«. 

Carhonic  acid, 28.20  23.51 

Silicic  acid, 65  .92 

Phosphoric  acid, 10.55  4.31 

Pho»phate  of  iron, 70  1.43 

Limo, 3.65  1.32 

Magnesia, _.     1.60  .51 

Potash, 8.50  5.33 

Soda, 40.25  54.32 

Chlorine, 60  3.13 

Sulphuric  acid, 4.30  3.92 

99.00  98.80 

The  inorganic  matter  of  this  plant  Is  rich  in  aoda, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
analyses  will  indicate  the  kind  of  manure  to  be  used. 

.  Proximate  organic  analysis  of  root, 

100  grains  of  root, 

t\9sk,  Drm. 

Water, 8J3.125 

FilKjr, 53.250  271.18 

Sugar  and  extract, 88.000  466.03 

Dextrine, 21.650  113.00 

Casein, 1.500  7.93 

Albumen, 9.250  18.84 

Starch, 13.950  73.65 

Resin, 950  5.01 

Gluten, 400  2.11 

Yellow  coloring  matter, .200  1.06 

Fat, 225  1  19 

1002.500        1000.00 
This  root,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  the  analysis,  is 
rich  in  sugar,  dextrine,  starch,  and  albuminous  mat- 
ter, which  fits  it  well  to  serve  as  food  for  stock. 


Earlt  Avn  Latr  PLAin'sn  Peas. — <<  Every  tbin^ 
in  iU  time.*'  In  the  spring  of  181^  (I  think  it  was,) 
the  summer  of  which  was  known  as  *'  the  cold  sum- 
mer," my  father  planted  his  corn  at  the  usual  time 
of  planting,  (there  being  a  warm  spell  of  a  few  days,) 
after  which  a  cold  wet  time  followed,  in  consequence 
of  which  much  of  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground,  es- 
pecially in  the  moister  parts  of  the  field.  These 
were  replanted  afterwards,  and  at  the  time  of  hoeing, 
(cultivators  were  not  then  in  use,)  the  second  plant- 
ing appeared  far  more  promising  than  the  first ;  and 
it  was  generally  remarked  tliat  nothing  had  been 
gained,  but  much  lost,  by  early  planting.  On  ac- 
count of  the  early  cold  in  the  fall,  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  cut  up  the  corn  at  the  ground  to  save  it 
from  the  frost.  Now  the  advantage  of  early  planting 
was  manifest.  >yhile  the  late  planted  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  glazed,  the  early  planted,  in  the 
same  bills,  or  in  adjacent  hills,  was  nearly  ripe. — 
The  difference  was  fully  equal  to  the  difiTercnce  ia 
planting.  I  have  noticed  a  similar  difference  several 
times  since.  Age  seema  necessary  to  the  maturity 
of  the  crop.  U. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — Your  subscribers  in  this  place  would  bo 
very  grenlly  obliged  if  you  would  state  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Former,  the  best  method  of  supplying  our  apple,  pear, 
penrh.  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  with  the  sufitenauce  necessary 
to  ihoir  hcshhy  growth  und  early  fruiting.  We  suppose  the 
amly^es  of  Prof.  F.mmoxs,  found  in  Part  V,  AgTicuUural  Re- 
ports. N.  Y.,  indicate  rx>rreclly  the  kind  of  food  oar  trees 
require.  But  how  shall  we  apply  the  phosphates,  the  mag- 
nesia, potash,  soda,  and  the  nciJs  7  is  the  question  we  want 
you  should  answer.  Our  town  is  new,  the  most  of  our  fruit 
trees  set  Inst  spring,  our  soil  much  of  it  a  tenacious  gravelly 
clay,  with  a  few  inches  of  vegtable  mold  on  the  surface. — 
On  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  which  meanders  our  town, 
the  soil  is  a  very  rich  alluvial,  yielding  large  crops,  of  every 
vegetable  or  grain  committed  to  its  trust.  A.  G. — Lcutsmg, 
Aug,  1851. 

Your  alluvial  bottoms  are  doubtlem  rich  enough  in  their 
virgin  state,  without  any  additional  matter  to  supply  all  the 
waots  of  growing  fruit  trees  ;  but  uplands,  and  especially 
such  as  have  been  tilled,  will  contain  less  potash,  phosphnie 
of  lime,  and  other  earthy  salts,  than  is  desirable.  Forest 
trees  extract  these  minerals  from  the  soil  where  they  grow, 
and  their  ashes  and  leaves  yield  the  best  natural  food  for 
young  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  and  quince  trees. 
Except  on  old  and  impoverished  fields,  rotten  leaves  or  mold 
from  some  other  source  may  be  omitted,  but  ashes  never 
come  amiss  on  ordinary  soils.  They  should  be  evenly  spread 
at  least  six  feet  beyond  the  extent  of  the  tree  top  all  round 
from  the  trunk.  In  all  soils  that  lack  lime,  this  substance 
should  be  mixed  with  the  ashes  half  and  half.  Do  not  be 
over-anxious  to  bring  your  trees  into  early  bearing  :  this  can 
be  done  by  checking  their  growth.  A  tree  that  makes  wood 
rapidly  cannot  at  the  same  time  organize  a  large  crop  of  fruit. 
The  science  of  root  and  top-pruning  has  for  its  object  the  wise 
adjustment  of  the  wood-making  and  fruit-bearing  functions  of 
a  tree.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  we  find  a  fruit-grower  who  is 
master  of  this  science,  which  implies  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  of  the  food  of  all  trees  and  plants, 
as  well  as  of  the  art  of  pruning.  Those  that  know  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  journal,  will  not  believe  that  any  personal 
considerations  could  induce  bim  to  urge  every  one  that  has 
a  fruit  tree,  or^'intends  to  have  one,  to  study  Mr.  Barry's 
book  on  this  subject,  if  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  truly  valua- 
ble work.  Feeling  a  deep  interesf  in  the  success  of  fruit 
culture  in  the  United  States,  we  intend  to  review  this  per- 
fiMinaQce  at  our  earliest  leisure.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  sylva-enlture  and  fruit-culture  should  be  universally 
known  in  this  country ;  and  our  cheap  Fanner,  with  the 
large  experience  and  professional  skill  of  Mr.  Barrt,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
knowledge  on  tlus  branch  of  rural  industry. 

Mkssiis.  Editors  >— Our  wheat  has  been  injured  very  much 
in  this  section  by  what  is  heie  called  the  blight,  or  rot  in  the 
head.  The  first  appearance  of  it  \»  when  the  berry  \a  in  the 
milk.  A  single  berry  in  the  head  turns  white  and  soon 
spreads  till  from  one-fourth  to  the  whole  of  the  head  is  dead. 
The  wheat  turns  white  and  mouldy  when  affeetod,  while 
the  remaining  part  \a  good.  Early  winter  and  late  spring 
whrat  are  least  affected.  The  disease  is  quite  general  in  the 
State,  and  the  crojw  full  half  destroyed.  Some  varieties  of 
spring  wheat  are  injured  more  than  others.  On  examining 
my  wheat,  I  find  under  the  husk,  and  near  the  joint,  an  egg, 
or  maggot,  in  color  like  a  flax  seed,  though  less  in  size.  In 
some  straws,  I  find  a  small  worm  nearly  white,  and  in  some 
roots  appearances  of  the  work  of  insects,  while  many  of  the 
stalks  with  blighted  heads  appear  good  and  free  from  disease. 
Many  attribute  the  disease  to  atmospheric  causes.  If  you 
can  give  us  any  information  on  the  subjeet,  it  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  one  of  your  readers  at  least.  Gxoroe  Sikks. 
•^Sharon,  Wu,,  Aug.,  1851. 

P.  S. — Can  you  recommend  any  work  that  treats  of  insects 
that  are  injurious  to  the  farmer.  G.  S. 

Dr.  Harris's  work  on  the  insccti  of  Massachusetts  is  re- 


commended to  oar  correspondent. 


Eds.  Gek.  Farmer  : — As  you  give  very  good  advice  to  your 
readers,  and  tell  them  how  they  con  raise  twice  as  much  as 
they  have  been  raising  on  the  same  quantity  of  land, 
please  tell  them  how  to  get  a  good  price  fur  it  afler  they  have 
It  rained.  I  would  like  to  know  whdiher  one  hundred  bush- 
els from  five  acres,  ot  $1.00  per  bu.,  would  not  be  belter 
than  two  hnndrcd  bushels,  at  50  cts.,  from  the  same  number 
of  acres?  Everything  that  is  written  in  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer is  good  advice  to  the  farmer  ;  but  suppose  every  farmer 
in  the  United  States  was  to  adopt  the  plan  laid  duwn  by 
yourself,  the  consequence  would  be  double  crops,  and,  in 
many  places,  more  than  four  tiroes  as  much  wheiU  as  there 
now  is — and  there  is  more  raided  now  than  the  farmer  con 
sell  at  a  fair  price.  Please  inform  your  readers  how  to  in- 
crease the  consumption.  Probably  they  might  feed  it  to 
stocfk  ;  or,  posteibly,  if  there  were  mure  factories  built  and 
put  into  operation  some  would  quit  farming  and  go  into  more 
profitable  business.  The  majonty  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try arc  farmers,  and  they  ceriolnly  could  do  something  if 
they  only  knew  how.  At  any  rate  they  could  make  Saws 
that  would  operate  more  frivorably  on  their  interests  than  tha 
present  ones  do.  H. 

Our  correspondent  asks  one  or  two  important  questions. 
To  prevent  an  over  stock  of  wheat  and  other  staples,  the 
formers  must  diversify  their  products  —  grow  more  wool, 
horses,  mules,  and  hogs.  Consumption  will  increase  with 
production,  provided  the  things  produced  meet  the  wants  of 
the  home  and  foreign  markets.  Mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industry  ought  to  be  increased  and  greatly  extended 
in  this  country,  as  we  doubt  not  they  soon  will  be.  Farmers 
pay  too  little  attention  to  legislation,  but  it  is  a  way  they 
have,  and  it  is  not  our  province  to  find  fault  with  them  on 
that  score.  Their  greatest  error  consists  in  cultivating  too 
much  land,  not  in  growing  too  much  wheat  and  corn,  hay 
and  potatoes,  per  acre.  They  foster  all  the  agencies  that 
tend  to  weaken  the  vital  force  in  potato  plants  and  deteriorate 
other  crops,  and  study  not  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  noture's 
God,  but  the  almighty  dollar.  Money,  not  wisdom,  is  what 
we  seek.  Nothing  has  been  worse  abused  in  this  republic 
than  the  noble  science  of  political  economy.  It  is  the  foot* 
ball  of  pettifogging  politicians. 


Eds.  Gek.  Farmer  :— Though  neither  on  acquaintance  or  a 
subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  presume  so  far  upon  the  interest 
you  are  likely  to  feel  in  agricultural  affairs,  as  to  make  the 
following  inquiries.  Having  observed  in  nn  extract  from  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  that  specimens  of  gypsum  from  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  had  been  examined,  I  wish  you,  as  the  most 
direct  way  of  ascertaining  the  locality  of  the  quarry,  to  in- 
form me  of  the  whereabouts,  ond  all  other  particulars,  of  the 
gypsum  found  in  Tennessee.  The  article  has  not  been  used 
m  this  section,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of 
making  some  experiments  with  it. 

Whue  writing,  I  may  as  well  inquire  whether  it  is  the 
custom,  in  your  State,  to  rely  on  volunteer  clover,  or  whether 
the  land  is  invariably  re-seeded.  Your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, will  confer  a  favor  on  a  farmer.  N.  L.  Thomas.— Lon^- 
vitw^  TVnn.,  Aug.f  1851. 

No  one  depends  on  "  volunteer  clover"  at  the  north,  ex- 
cept so  for  as  seed  may  fall  from  ripe  plants  and  thereby  re- 
seed  the  ground.  Clover  seed  is  generally  sown  in  the 
spring  on  winter  wheat,  say  from  the  last  of  February  to  the 
fint  of  May.  It  is  sometimes  put  in  with  wheat  in  autumn. 
The  gypeom  alluded  to  was  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river :  but,  a*  we  have  sinee  learned,  it  came  from 
western  Virginia  down  th)  Tennessee  river,  ond  not  from  a 
bed  in  Tennessee.    The  article  is  pure  and  valuoble. 

Messrs.  EoiTcRS  :— Our  cattle  are  dying  with  the  bloody 
and  dry  murrain,  and  as  I  havl  not  seen  onything  in  your 
paper  for  its  cure,  or  a  preventive,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any.  Sulon  Harris. — Lenox,  MicJu^  -Aug.,  1851. 
We  have  heard  more  than  usual  complaint,  this  season,  of 
mortality  among  cattle,  and  should  be  thankful  if  some  ex- 
perienced stock  grower  would  write  one  or  two  articles  on 
the  treatment  of  loorraib.  We  shall  discuss  the  subject  in 
future  numbera,  and  desire  all  the  information  within  our 
reach  for  the  benefit  of  our  reoden. 
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Eds.  Gkn.  Farmkr  : — T  hnve  read  the  Farmer  for  lome  time 
IMist,  anri  Imve  been  both  pleated  and  instructed.  In  an  es- 
pecial munner  have  I  feit  a  deep  interest  in  what  liitle 
tiaa  been  Miid  on  the  subject  of  Sorrel.  I  have  a  6eld  the 
soil  of  which  ia  composed  of  a  gravelly  and  snndy  loam, 
aboundin'T  in  that  pernicious  porrcnial,  sorrel,  which  too  of- 
ten ia  the  index  to  a  poor,  sour,  and  diseased  state  of  the 
soil.  Doubiicas  all  land  obounding  in  sorrel  is  more  or  less 
•our.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  is  necessary  to  apply  such 
manure  or  mineral  as  will  neutralize  tlie  acid  and  destroy, 
or  prevent,  its  formation  in  the  soil.     Some  of  your  corres- 

fondents  tell  an  that  "caustic  lime"  will  have  this  effect. — 
fso,  will  you  picnse  inform  me  what  is  the  probable  small- 
est quantity  per  acre  that  will  destroy  this  troubler,  and 
have  a  decidedly  good  effect  upon  the  crop  ond  soil ;  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  applying  it.  Your  opinion  thro' 
the  Farmer,  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  much  oblige 
myself,  and,  doiibtle5s,  others  interested.  Cuas.  B.  Hal- 
»Ti£AD.—  Writ  Town,  N.  K,  Aug,,  1851. 

The  quantity  of  recently  slaked  lime  which  can  be  profit- 
ably applied  to  an  acre  of  land  that  lacks  calcareous  matter, 
depends  entirely  on  the  cost  of  the  article.  In  some  places, 
a  bnahel  of  fresh  lime  from  the  kiln  may  be  had  for  eight  or 
ten  cents,  which  is  near  the  field  where  the  mineral  is  to  be 
used.  In  other  coses  no  lime  can  be  had  short  of  hauling  it 
many  miles,  while  it  costs  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a  bushel 
where  burnt.  An  article  that  varies  from  six  up  to  sixty 
cents  a  bushel,  must  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  all  quantities, 
according  to  circumstances.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  celebrated 
breeder  of  Devon  cattle  near  Baltimore,  has  applied  200  bu. 
per  acre  on  1000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  20  rts.  a  bushel,  making 
the  investment  of  $40,000  for  lime  alone.  Before  this  appli- 
cation was  made,  the  old  tobacco-impoverished  plantation 
bore*  little  be«ide  sorrel  and  sassafras  ;  now  it  yields  from  20 
to  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  clover  in  proportion, — 
On  sour  soils  we  should  not  think  of  using  less  than  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  should  much  prefer  one  hundred. — 
All  lands  which  are  inclined  to  be  wet,  should  be  well 
drained  before  limeing.  The  lime  should  be  spread  broad- 
cast and  either  harrowed  or  plowed  in  at  the  time  of  seeding. 
The  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas)  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  sourness  in 
■oils,  Where  there  is  not  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter. — 
Lime  takes  up  all  the  excess  of  acid,  whether  mineral  or  or- 
ganic, and  the  salt  formed  with  this  alkaline  earth  is  a  valu- 
able food  of  plants.  There  ia  a  vast  area  of  improved  lands 
in  this  country  that  lack  calcareous  matter,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  be  supplied.  In  a  soil  that  contains  no  lime,  ten 
tons  of  carbonate,  or  five  and  a  half  of  caustic  lime  added  to 
an  acre,  will  give  but  one  per  cent,  ten  inches  in  depth. — 
This  quantity  at  least  ought  to  exist  in  all  arable  soils. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  yog  will  in- 
form roe,  through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  some  method 
of  destroying  May  weed  in  wheat.  Oscar  F.  Haley.— 
Sjnrmgpart,  Mich,,  July,  1851. 

May  weed,  like  many  others,  is  not  easily  eradicated.— 
Pains  must  be  token  never  to  let  a  plant  shed  its  seed  on  the 
ground  :  and  then  so  soon  as  all  in  the  soil  have  germinated, 
no  more  will  grow.  The  seeds  of  weeds  should  be  kept  oflf 
the  land — out  of  the  earth — to  prevent  their  injury  to  crops. 
It  is  a  serious  loss  of  labor,  and  waste  of  money,  to  permit 
weeds  of  any  kind  to  go  to  seed,  and  allow  their  ripe  seeds 
to  be  scattered  by  ^inds,  birds,  the  plow  and  barrow  and  in 
dung  spread  over  fields,  until  the  whole  farm  is  as  foul  as  it 
well  can  be.  Cut  all  weeds  when  they  first  come  into  blos- 
som, and  never  allow  one  to  Mature  its  seeds.  This,  with 
clean  tillage,  will  soon  eradicate  them. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents, furnish  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  through  its  col- 
umns, a  plan  of  a  rat-proof  ^nary  of  suitable  size  fur  an 
ordinary  farm,  with  dimensions,  capacity,  dec.  You  will 
thereby  greatly  oblige  at  least  one  or  them. 
Waukesha,  Wis,,  Aug,,  1851. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  a  boy  14  years  old  that  wishes 
to  become  a  complete,  practical,  and  scientific  gardener,  nur- 
seryman, and  farmer.  Doubtful  of  my  own  ability  properly 
to  direct  his  course,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  for  irifm- 
mation  on  the  subject  Will  you  advise  me  whether  to  put 
him  with  some  gooil  nurseryman,  or  send  him  first  to  an  ag- 
riculturnl  school,  and  if  the  latter,  where  can  I  find  one  that 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  a  moderate  purse  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  course  of  study  and  practice  do  you  advise  for 
the  purpose  mentioned,  and  where  can  the  education  be  got  f 

The  crops  in  the  nortnem  part  of  Illinois  are  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Wheat,  spring,  about  half  a  crop— a  better  yield  than 
for  the  List  two  years.  The  Hedgerow  wheat  h.is  generally 
suffered  from  the  blight.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  uiher  sort:*, 
but  little.  Winter  wheat,  where  sown,  has  generally  turned 
out  a  fair  crop,  though  but  liitle  of  it  sown — not  one  farmer 
in  fiAy  sowing  any  winter  wheat  in  this  country.  Oats  have 
produced  enormously — there  never  was  a  better  crop.  In- 
dian corn  will  do  well  where  the  land  has  been  well  culti- 
vated. From  the  constant  rains  much  of  the  cum  land  has 
been  suffered  to  be  overrun  with  weeds.  Barley  has  proved 
a  good  crop,  tho*  but  little  of  it  grown.  Potatoes  early  plant- 
ed, and  late  planted,  are  almost  entirely  struck  with  the  rot. 
Of  fruits,  apples  are  about  the  only  crop  that  have  done  well, 
and  there  are  so  few  orchards  tliat  they  do  not  amount  to 
much.  Pumpkins,  ond  kindred  vines,  have  done  nothing. 
Hay  abundant. 

N.  B. — Twice  aa  much  com  and  oats  ^und  planted  here 
this  year  than  usual ;  a  much  lens  quanuty  of  wheat  sown. 
A  decided  improvement.     C. — Junction,  lU,,  Sept.  2. 1851. 

We  have  many  letters  asking  advice  about  the  professional 
education  of  sons  and  wards ;  and  few  men  have  bbored 
more  earnestly,  or  longer,  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
good  agricultural  schools  in  difi^erent  States.  Why  cannot 
the  intelligent  and  enterprising  farmers  of  Illinois  get  up  such 
an  institution?  The  nursery  business  pays  well  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  really  understand  it,  and  ore  good  finan- 
ciers ;  and  fur  many  years  to  come,  forest-culture  will  be  a 
profitable  pursuit,  for  the  present  generation  is  death  on 
American  forests.  Science  will  have  to  repair  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  the  domoge  done  by  ignorance  at  this  lime,  and  in 
preceding  years. 


Messrs.  Editors.  —  In  looking  over  some  books  Sic  one 
day,  1  found  a  piece  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  8,  page  275, 
which  has  interested  roe  considerable,  headed  "  Northern 
Rice."  I  have  a  piece  of  land  at  the  foot  of  a  swamp,  which 
is  overflowed  by  the  water  from  it,  the  swampliaa  ditches  in 
it,  which  convey  the  water  through  the  piece  of  land  .  but 
there  being  high  ground  around  this  lot  it  Uavos  no  chance 
for  it  to  drain,  and  in  the  spring  it  looks  like  a  lake.  How- 
ever, I  have  dug  a  ditch  nearly  six  feet  deep,  from  it  through 
the  high  ground,  (it  being  of  the  hardest  crevel,)  which 
drained  it  last  spring  in  time  to  sow  oats  on  all  out  two  seres, 
which  is  very  low  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  it  will  however 
get  dry  in  August.  From  what  I  can  learn,  I  should  think 
the  wild  rice  would  grow  there  well.  Can  you  or  some  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me,  and  others  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, whether  the  land  is  suitable  for  it  or  not,  the  mode 
cultivation,  where  the  seed  can  be  obtained,  how  much  per 
acre,  what  the  grain  woaki  be  worth  in  market,  and  obliga 
a  subscriber.  Hemrt  C.  Adoatk.— f^osf  Bethany,  Otiu 
Co,,  N,  K,  July,  1851.      • 


•^^^^^^^k^k^^^k^- 


Eh>s.  Gen.  Farmer  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  publish  in  the  Farmer  the  proper  time  6v 
suckering  corn,  with  regard  to  growth  ond  not  date,  as  it  ri- 
pens earlier  in  some  sections  than  others. 

Agoin  :  Notwithstanding  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
swamp  muck,  still  I  am  in  doubt  as  regards  its  utility  as  a 
manure.  I  hove  several  acres  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  which 
has  been  fur  several  ages  occumolating,  and  is  from  one  tu 
twenty  feet  deep.  I  have  dug  and  put  in  piles,  but  it  does 
not  rot.  W^ill  some  one  who  understands  its  nature  please 
inform  mo  how  I  con  moke  it  useful  as  a  manure.  I»  there 
anything  that  1  con  mix  with  it  to  cause  decompositiun  7 
8.  Wheelock.— CWois,  O.,  July,  1851. 


-"^^^^^^^^»%^^^ 


Messrs.  Editors  : — I  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge  with 
regard  to  Mustard  raising.  I  am  a  young  farmer  aud  there- 
fore require  the  whole  proceeding,  from  planting  until  ready 
for  market  William  P.  Schehcx. — New  Wcuhmgton^ 
Ctaw/ord  Co.,  O.,  1851. 


! 
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MI59RS.  Editors  :— I  ihnll  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  in- 
form me  through  the  columns  of  your  v«luabJe  paper,  of 
some  method  of  killing  Teozey.  1  have  a  small  patch 
which  does  not  appear  to  spread  unless  plowed.  It  has  been 
plowed  fur  a  number  of  years,  and  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
uiany  subscribers,  can  give  any  information  on  the  subject, 
you  wi!l  greatly  oblige  a  Subscriber. 

Sail  it  well  and  it  will  die.    Blowing  and  burning,  if  prac- 
ticabto.  will  aid  in  destroying  it. 

S.   W/S    NOTES    FOR    THE    MONTH. 


} 


The  World's  Fair  am>thr  Yacht  America. — The 
eclipsing  character  of  the  American  people  for  labor- 
saving  inventions,  and  time-savinff  locomotion,  could 
not  he  better  illnstrated  by  a  volume  of  argument, 
than  by  the  premiums  given  at  the  World's  Fair  to 
MsARS  &L  PROirrT's  Plow  and  McCoruick's  Reaper. 
As  if  to  put  the  nub  on,  or  as  the  French  say,  mis  It 
comhUj  to  American  triamphs  in  the  premises, 
aquatic  England  is  all  astounded  at  this  time  by  the 
superior  fleetness  of  an  American  Yacht ;  and  what 
is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is,  that  instead  of  a  close 
race,  wheTe  Greek  meets  Greek,  the  triumph  of  the 
Yankee  is  set  down  not  by  fathoms,  but  by  miles  and 
leagues.  With  a  geiysroeity  truly  admirable,  the 
American  Yucht  instead  of  taking  the  wind  of  John 
'^  Bull,  which  she  bad  a  right  to  dO)  courteously  passed 
to  leeward  of  the  chase  relying  on  her  superior  fleet- 
ness  to  bring  her  to  windward  again. 

Thb  roRAT  oil  Cuba. — ^The  country  laments  the 
sad  fate  of  the  brave,  but  deluded,  men  who  embarked 
in  the  Lopez  expedition  to  revolution  ize  Cuba.  Much 
indignation  is  expended  on  the  very  few  American 
newspaper  editors  who  falsely  represented  the  inhab- 
itantii  of  Cuba  as  being  in  revolt  against  Spain.  But 
methinks  it  is  as  well  to  leave  these  men  to  their 
own  remorse,  which,  at  this  time  at  least,  must  be 
sufficient  for  them. 

OvK  CfiaBAL  Crops. — A  masterly  farmer  from  the 
rich  and  fertile  plateau  of  Romulus,  comes   down 
upon  me  with  a  wet  sail  for  saying  too  much  in  favor 
of  our  present  wheat  and  Indian,  corn  crop.     So  far 
as  relates  to  wheat,  I  plead  guilty  of  a  want  of 
correct  advices,  at  that  time ;   it   is   now  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  the  wheat  crop  is  below 
Sie  average  of  good  crops,  in  Seneca  county  at 
least.    I  still  contend  that  I  ndian  corn  is,  or  might 
have  been  under  proper  culture,  a  large  crop.    In 
twenty  years  I  have  not  had  as  large  a  growth  of 
well  filled  ears  as  at  the  present  season.    But,  per- 
haps there  never  was  a  season  since  1816  when  corn 
Deeded  more  attention,  in  order  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum yield.    Even  a  dry,  w^U  manured  soil  would 
have  failed,  this  cool,  wet  season,  to  fill  the  ears  well, 
had  not  all  barren  stalks  and  suckers  been  early  re- 
moved.   Corn  thus  treated,  will  fill  better  stand  both 
drouth  and   wet  tietter,  and  ripen  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  corn  in  the  next  row  equally  as  well  hoed,  if 
Buffered  to  go  unshorn  of  suckers  and  barren  stalks. 
1  have  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  philosophy  of  this 
theory,  as  repeated  experiment  has  placed  the  fact 
beyond  question. 

Farmrrs  Products — Prospects  op  Pricrs. — 
When  the  prices  of  breadstufis  rule  high  in  New 
York,  the  consumption  of  flour,  even  at  home,  is  in- 
finitely less,  and  the  export  to  foreign  countries 
nothing,  compared  with  the  great  export  under  the 
present  extreme,  and  I  may  say  unprecedented,  low 
prices.  Our  expert  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States  from  New  York  alone,  for  the  month  of  July 


this  year,  amounts  to  nearly  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars.  During  the  past  year  France  has 
been  our  greatest  competitor  in  the  supply  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  England.  But  at  the  present  extreme 
low  prices  in  the  United  States,  France  will  hardly 
compete  with  us  ;  the  result  will  be  that  our  export 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  Indian  corn,  the  coming  year, 
will  be  unprecedently  large,  and  the  longer  low  pri- 
ces rule,  the  greater  the  exports  and  the  more  the 
market  will  bo  relieved  ;  so  that  those  farmers  who 
have  good  wheat  will  be  safe  in  holding  it  for  an  im- 
proved price.  I  take  it  that  the  ultimate  point  of 
depressed  prices  is  already  reached,  from  whence  a 
rise  is  certain.  Indian  corn,  heretofore  unused  and 
almost  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  is  now  received 
there  from  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  miU 
lions  of  bushels  ;  and  as  a  shipper  of  this  cereal  the 
United  States  has  no  competitor.  Our  own  home 
consumption  of  breadstuff's  is  enormous  and  daily 
increasing.  Perhaps  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ever  progressed  faster  in  commercial  enterprise 
and  manufacturing  industry  than  these  United  States 
— no  country  can  boast  of  the  same  rapid  increaso  of 
fixed  machinery.  Our  cotton  fabrics  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  of  England  in  many  foreign  mar- 
kets. New  England  manufactures  eight  million 
pounds  of  wool  from  Ohio  alone.  Our  shipwrights, 
founders,  and  machinists,  furnish  steam  ships,  steam 
engines,  and  machinery,  to  many  foreign  nations  ; 
even  the  two  little  towns  of  Waterloo  and  Seneca 
Falls  already  manufacture  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
iron,  to  an  amount  approaching  a  million  of  dollars 
annually. 

My  last  "  notes  for  the  month"  were  shorn  of  some 
remarks  on  the  pertinacity  of  certain  political  econo- 
mists who  gave  the  reader  one  c^iJe  of  the  picture, 
which  mystified,  rather  than  elucidated,  the  other. — 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  idea  that  our 
agricultural  papers  are  a  little  too  thin  skinned  when 
they  demur  to  a  summary  of  current  events,  merely 
because  an  incident  in  political  economy  is  attempted 
to  be  explai ned,  palliated,  or  controverted.  Waterloo^ 
jy.  y.,  Sept.y  1861. 


"^^t^^^^^y^^^^m- 


Pbat  as  a  Maiturb. — At  a  ^  Farmers*  Club,"  held 
in  W.  in  the  winter  of  '49,  the  subject  of  peat  being 
under  discussion,  one  gentleman  remarked,  that 
when  a  vouth,  he  assisted  his  father  in  removing 
from  its  bed,  about  a  hundred  loads  of  peat,  which 
they  spread  over  a  field  the  soil  of  which  was  a 
sandy  loam,  the  sand  being  in  excess.  It  was  taken 
out  in  the  fall,  thrown  in  small  heaps  about  the  field, 
and  left  in  this  condition  till  the  time  of  plowing  in 
the  spring,  when  it  was  spread  over  the  ground  and 
plowed  under,  and  the  field  was  then  planted  with 
com.  During  the  whole  season  they  watched  for 
the  efiect,  and  **  tried  to  believe"  that  the  corn  was  a 
little  better  on  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  peat 
had  been  thrown,  than  on  other  portions.  The  s^^c- 
ond  season  showed  a  manifest,  though  not  a  great 
difiference  ;  and  the  third,  a  greater  ;  and  so  on,  in- 
creasing for  several  years  ;  and  for  twenty  years,  a 
difiference  was  distinctly  discernablc  in  favor  of  the 
portion  of  the  field  on  which  the  peat  had  been 
thrown.  He  attributed  the  small  advantage  for  the 
first  few  years,  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  peat, 
which  was  gradually  neutralized  by  the  summer  sun. 
The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  lime  would  doubtless 
have  rendered  it  immediately  beneficial.  H. — Down 
East,  1851. 
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THB    OAXJSZ-AajJK. 


Eds.  Gen.  Farmer  :— I  most  heartily  concur  in  the 
sentiment  "  that  agriculture  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  and  has  been  considered  a 
matter  of  too  little  importance  to  attract  the  attention 
of  scientific  men."  Our  farmers,  too,  may  not  have 
"  properly  respected  their  calling,"  and  the  "sons  of 
farmers,  possessing  the  most  inquiring  minds,  may 
have  abandoned  the  occupations  of  their  fathers  to  en- 
gage in  other  pofessions  or  pursuits."  Let  us  suppose 
also,  that  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  existing  amon^ 
the  farmers  of  Eng^land  and  Scotland ;  yet  instead 
of  admitting  it  to  he  the  cause,  I  consider  it  to  be 
only  among  the  consequences  growing  out  of  the 
cause,  which  has  retarded  our  farmers  in  the  march 
of  agricultural  improvement,  the  cause  itself  still  ex- 
isting, the  subject  of  the  most  interesting  inquiry.  - 
That  inquiury  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  best  men  of  our  country  ;  it  has  long 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  examination  by 
committees,  in  both  our  national  and  state  legisla- 
tures. And  the  only  conclusion  they  have  ever  ar- 
rived at  by  their  examinations,  has  been  "  that  our 
farmers  are  wanting  in  some  peculiar  kind  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Barclay,  a  distinguished  Scotch  travel- 
ler, imputed  our  backward  state  of  agriculture  to  our 
peculiar  soil  and  climate.  Mr.  Nicholas  Biaolb 
imputed  it  to  the  peculiar  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  our  farmers.  Professor  Joh:»8TOK  imputed  it  to 
some  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  agricultural  pop- 
ulation. The  cause,  however,  can  not  be  imputed 
to  a  want  of  education,  as  in  this  respect  our  people 
exceed  those  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Cohpbn  has  very 
recently  admitted  that  our  peasantry  are  as  far  above 
those  of  England  and  Scotland  in  point  of  education, 
as  they  are  behind  them  in  the  state  of  agricultural 
improvement.  It  can  not  be  imputed  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate, as  ours  though  bolter  on  an  average,  than  that 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  New  England  it  is  not 
so.  It  can  not  be  imputed  to  pecuniary  circumstan- 
ces, for  while  the  farming  in  England  is  carried  on 
by  the  tenantry,  it  is  here  carried  on  by  the  land 
owners  themselves.  It  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
national  characteristic,  as  in  no  other  respect  except 
in  agriculture  have  our  people  shown  themselves  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  It 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  fact -that  all  our  farmers  are 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  improvement  in  Europe^ 
for  Mr.  Barclay  tells  us,  tliat  in  visiting  several  in- 
telligent Scotch  jemigrants,  he  found  that  instead  of 
tlieir  having  profited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  im- 
provements *  in  agriculture  in  Scotland^  he  found 
them  to  have  degenerated  into  the  system  they  found 
in  operation  here.  The  course  what  ever  it  may  be, 
must  arise  from  some  circumstances  in  which  the 
people  of  those  countries  are  di&ring  materially  from 
us.  What  those  circumstances  are,  is  most  desira- 
ble to  ascertain.  To  increase  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
upon  that  subject,  is  one  of  the  objects  I  have  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  it  in  the  way  I  do.  If  it  is  a 
fact,  as  I  understand  you  (Mr.  Editor)  to  more  than 
intimate,  in  the  July  number  of  your  paper,  "  that  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  is  more  honorable  or  profitable 
in  England  or  Scotland  than  it  is  here,"  that  alone 
would  be  circumstance  enough  to  place  us  far  behind 
them  in  the  state  of  agricultural  improvement.  If 
such  should  prove  to  be  the  fact,  the  next  inquiry 
would  be,  whether  that  is  a  cause  admitting  of  a 
remedy.    To  ascertain  that  fact,  it  would  be  most 


desirable  that  some  one  acqueujited  with  the  miDotia 
of  the  farming  in  the  different  countries  should  favor 
us  with  a  comparison.  An  Old  Farmer. -^^iU#- 
dalCf  A*.  F.,  ^ug.y  1851. 

AGRIOULTUBAL    EDUOATION. 


Eds.  Gen.  Farmer  :— In  1833  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  SchooL  Its 
necessity  was  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  as  the 
great  and  important  remedy  for  the  backward  state 
of  our  agricultural  improvements.  The  bill,  howeTer, 
received  very  little  favor  or  notice  from  that  L^sU- 
ture.  In  1834  the  subject  was  again  pressed  apoa 
the  legislature,  by  quite  a  number  of  petitions,  hot 
the  agricultural  committees  in  each  branch  refused 
to  consider  it  favorably.  The  frieods  of  the  measate 
then  procured  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee^ 
composed  of  five  members  of  the  house,  and  three  of 
the  senate,  to  whom  it  was  referred*  By  them  the 
subject  was  discuased  in  all  its  bearings,  and  a  lepoit 
was  drawn  up,  expressing  certain  sentiments,  and 
concluded  by  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill 
of  1833.  Thomas  Hertb^l  and  CHAaLsa  L.  JUv- 
iKesTON,  of  New  York,  John  Suydam,  of  Ulsterr  and 
one  other  of  the  committee  signed  the  report ;  bat 
Albbrt  li.  T&ACY,  and  two  others  (the  latter  both 
farmers, )  refused  to  do  so.  Ilavi ng  the  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  committee  myself,  and  although  I  disapproved 
of  some  of  the  statements  expressed  in  the  report, 
and  of  some  of  the  details  in  the  bill,  after  some  hes- 
itation, I  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  report, 
which  gave  it  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
subject,  however,  received  very  little  favor  in  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  died  without  even  a 
discussion.  It  become  from  that  time,  however,  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  me,  and  I  have  never 
heard  it  agitated  by  legislators,  travellers  or  others 
without  giving  it  my  serious  attention.  That  the 
subject  of  agricultural  improvement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  every  body  must  concede  ;  that 
it  is  a  subject  difficult  to  be  understood,  the  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  will  demonstrate  ;  Jtbat  it  is  a  sab- 
ject  that  may  be  understood,  I  candidly  believe  ;  that 
a  right  understanding  of  it  is  necessary  to  elevate 
the  agriculture  of  our  country  to  its  proper  posittoa, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  that  a  national  agricuUn- 
ral  congress,  such  as  you  mention  in  the  August 
number  of  your  paper,  in  which  all  the  interests  of 
agriculture  would  be  discussed,  would  do  much  to 
elicit  that  light  necessary  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  subject,  I  am  much  inclined  to  belicv^  and  as 
far  as  my  humble  influence  is  concerned,  I  am  ready 
to  join  in  recommending  its  adoption.  To  interest 
farmers  in  the  subject,  a  system  should  be  devised, 
and  presented  for  their  consideration.  There  should 
be  town,  county,  state,  and  national  associations,  — 
Farmers  should  be  taught  tliat,  whatever  their  num- 
bers in  the  nation,  without  the  aid  of  associations 
all  their  efibrts  to  any  end,  are  exerted  only  as  indi- 
viduals, and  of  course  impotent.  Whereas,  in  the 
midst  of  associated  deliberations,  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  country  may  be 
concentrated  in  devising  the  means  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  the  influence  of  all  may  oe  exerted 
in  procuring  such  acts  as  may  promote  their  inter- 
ests, and  in  opposing  such  as  may  work  their  injury. 
JouN  F.  CoLiAH.-^HUladaU,  Columbia  Co,,  J\\  /.» 
Augmtf  1851. 
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wnrrsa  wobi;  fto         • 

Mbsses.  Editobs  : — ^It  is  a  good  maxim  and  a  juet 
rule,  that  every  one  ought  to  contribute  something 
for  favors  received,  and  especially  agriculturists,  who 
are  very  much  dependant  upon  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers, as  set  forth  in  the  various  agricultural  works 
ftmong  us,  for  a  judicious  improvement  of  their  own 
means.  And  now  that  winter  is  about  setting  in, 
farmers  are  called  upon  to  make  a  change  in  their 
business  ;  instead  of  hauling  manure,  ploughing  and 
making  under-drainp,  Sec.,  we  are  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  stock,  to  see  that  all  have  good  fare, 
warm  shelter,  plenty  of  straw  for  beds,  salt  in  their 
trooghs,  and  many  other  matters  that  seem  small, 
but  by  spring  will  amount  to  much. 

My  method  of  doing  up  the  winter  work  is  this  : 
I  stable  all  my  neat  stock,  nights  and  stormy  weather, 
from  the  beginin?  to  the  end  of  winter.  My  sheep, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  are  furnished  with 
sheep-barns,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  made  of  good 
mason  work,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  with  hay- 
loft above  and  gangway  through  the  center,  through 
which  fodder  is  conveved  into  boxes  made  after  Uie 
most  approved  plan — the  boxes  making  a  division  of 
the  flock,  say  twenty-five  in  a  pen,  with  a  yard  at- 
tached for  each  flock,  with  plenty  of  water,  which 
makes  it  very  pleasant  caring  for  the  flock,  with  a 
great  saving  of  fodder.  Thus  situated,  lambs  can  be 
raised  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Mine  are  dropped  about 
the  20th  of  March,  the  yearning  season  being  over 
with  and  the  lambs  all  smart  before  turning  to  grass. 
No  running  out  in  a  cold  storm  in  May  to  gather  them 
up — no  soaking  in  warm  water  and  rolling  them  up 
in  flannel,  Stc.  We  keep  two  span  of  horses.  The 
large  span  is  not  put  np  winters  at  all,  but  run  loose 
in  the  yard  and  under  sheds,  with  coarse  feed  until 
near  spring,  when  they  are  fed  right  and  are  new 
again  for  spring  and  summer  work.  By  the  way,  the 
wood  is  all  got  up  when  it  is  «)od  wheeling  in  the 
summer,  and  the  boys  go  to  school  in  the  winter — 
that  is  all. 

My  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
all  surveyed  off  into  lots,  with  a  map  of  the  whole, 
by  H.  L.  SMrrH,  surveyor.  All  the  lots,  with  the 
exception  of  the  orchard,  are  more  or  less  under- 
drained,  with  the  very  best  results.  In  the  December 
number  of  the  Farmer,  I  noticed  a  com municatin  from 
C.  W.,  Lake  Grove,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
filling  up  the  ditch  within  one  foot  of  the  surface 
with  small  sized  stones  is  the  best  way  of  making 
under-drains,  giving  as  reasons  :  1st,  That  it  is 
cheaper.  2d,  That  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  filled  up 
by  rats  and  mice. 

In  the  first  place,  very  much  depends  on  the  scar- 
city or  abundance  of  the  material ;  for  myself,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  convinced  of  its  truth  under  any  cir- 
circumstance.  In  the  second  place,  that  rats  and 
mice  are  not  as  likely  to  fill  it  up  as  they  are  throat 
drains ;  I  am  not  a  convert  to  anv  such  theory,  hav- 
ing had  too  much  practice  in  making  under  drains  to 
believe  that  rats  and  mice  will  dig  two  feet  below  the 
surface  to  fill  up  a  throat  four  inches  square  where 
there  is  a  good  current  of  water,  and  not  dig  one  foot 
and  fill  in  earth  so  as  to  stop  the  water  where  it  must 
run  very  sluggishly,  to  say  the  least.  Another  objec- 
tion to  having  the  stone  so  near  the  surface  is,  my 
plow  would  come  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the 
stones  and  make  it  liable  to  wash  through,  and  then 
an  end  to  the  drain  ;  and  subsoiling  would  be  out  of 


the  question.  My  experience  in  draining,  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  drain  three  feet  deep, 
with  sloping  sides  ten  inches  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
throat  from  four  to  six  inches,  covered  as  it  should 
be,  is  the  best*      A.  Maklbt. — CVar^on,  JV,   Y, 


-^^S^^F^^^^^^Fy^^' 


Thb  following  interesting  article  on  Sewerage  was 
sent  us  by  a  friend,  with  a  request  to  publish.  It  is 
taken  from  a  London  paper. 

A  Sewbraok  ExPKRiHKffT.-^Lotely,  Mr.  Richard  Dotkr, 
of  29  New  Street,  Spring-ffardeni,  exhibited  to  a  party  of 
gentlemen  at  the.Esaex  wliarf,  Temple  pier,  hia  prupoaed 
plan  of  deputrifying  and  rendering  available  fur  agricultural 
purposes  the  aewerage  of  the  meiropolis  ond  of  brge  towns. 
Mr.  Dover's  apparatus  is  ezoeediogiy  simple.  In  thia  case  a 
large  tank  capable  of  holding  300  gallons  was  erected  over 
the  Essex  street  sewer,  just  where  it  flows  into  the  river  : 
and  this,  by  means  of  a  hand  pump,  was  rapidly  filled  with 
water  of  tfie  filthiest  deseripuon,  and  of  a  most  loathsome 
smell.  The  deputrifyinff  ingredients  (which  cost*  it  was 
said  only  6d.)  had  been  already  placed  m  the  tank,  and  the 
sewerage,  as  fast  as  it  flowed  into  it,  was  deprived  of  its  offen- 
sive, but,  agriculturally  speaking,  its  valuable  particles, 
which  were  at  once  precipitated  at  the  bottom.  A  stop  cock 
was  then  turned,  and  the  fluid  making  its  way  through  a  fil> 
tering  medium  placed  in  a  second  tank  beneath  the  first, 
was  exhibited,  in  a  somewhat  turbid  state,  it  was  true,  but 
perfectly  void  of  the  unpleasant  odour  which  it  had  possess- 
ed a  minute  before,  Another  filtration  rendered  the  water 
perfectly  clear  and  limpid.  The  deposit  which  had  been 
led  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  tank  was  removable  by  with- 
drawing a  pluff,  and  by  a  process,  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Do- 
ver, vvno  explained,  to  bo  convertible  in  three  days  into  a 
black  powder  as  portable  and  inoxious  as  soot  or  lime, 
whilst  its  fertilizing  power  was  said  to  be  little  inferior  to 
the  Peruvian  guano.  The  experiment  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfectury,  and  the  plan  feasible  enough.  The  plan 
appears  to  solve  the  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  sewerage  of  London,  without  resorting  to  the  coatly  and 
difficult  expedients  which  are  component  features  of  other 
schemes.  Mr.  Dover  calculates  tfiat  by  his  plan  a  hand- 
some revenue  would  be  derivable  to  the  diflcrent  munici- 
palities. He  proposes  that  they  should  let  off  the  works  to 
private  speculators  by  public  auction  :  and  he  estimates 
that  the  profits  from  the  twelve  sewers  in  the  late  West- 
minister commission  would  be  £290,U0U  per  annum.  He  rates 
the  valoe  of  the  manure  arising  from  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  £52,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  is  at 
present  wasted,  but  might  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  his 
proposals  :  and  he  thinks  that  the  government  might  derive 
a  revenue  of  more  than  £8,000,000  from  this  source.  But 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  least  advantages  of  the  plan.  — 
With  "  British  ^uono*'  at  £5  per  ton,  the  farmer  of  this 
country  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authorities, 
grow  wheat  at  a  profit  for  40^.  per  quarter  and  the  crop 
doubled.  Here,  tnen,  is  affording  ''relief  to  British  agri- 
culture/' by  which  a  most  important  step  would  also  be  ta- 
ken to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  large  towns  ; 
and  all  without  costing  the  rate-payers  a  single  siiilling,  or 
advancing  the  price  or  a  poor  man's  loaf,  a  single  penny.  . 


Gafes  i!f  Chickens. — Messrs,  Ediiort : — A  cor- 
respondent writes  from  Pennsylvania,  asklnfif  how  to 
prevent  gapes  in  chickens.  I  have  kept  fowls  for 
28  years.  I  raise  from  12  to  60  chickens  a  year,  and 
keep  from  22  to  60  fowls  over  winter,  and  never  have 
had  any  have  the  gapes.  Last  fall  my  son  exchanged 
some  chickens  with  a  neighbor,  and  in  a  few  days 
one  was  attacked  with  the  gapes.  I  used  Cayenne 
pepper  ground  tine,  with  lard,  but  with  no  elTect — it 
died  in  three  or  four  days.  Last  fall  I  inquired  of 
my  neighbor's  son  whether  they  had  raised  many 
chickens.  He  said  he  could  raise  but  few,  for  they 
died  of  the  gapes. 

When  the  chicken  is  hatched  I  remove  it  from  the 
nest,  and  with  my  thumb  nail  I  pinch  oiF  the  little 
shell  on  the  point  of  its  beak.  Let  them  eat  anything 
that  they  will — Indian  meal  wet  with  water,  I  con> 
sider  best.     J.  S.  C.—Bentonville^  JV.  Y.,  1851. 
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EXPERIMENTS. -POTATO    EOT. 


In  the  Mass.  Ploughman  is  a  brief  article  from  a 
correspondent  who,  inquiring  about  the  cause  of  the 
potato  rot,  says,  "bis  potatoes  have  not  rotted, 
while  all  the  fields  around  him  are  badly  affbcted." 
As  a  remedy  he  u^^ed  <'  a  gill  of  salt  and  a  little  pflas- 
ter  on  each  hill."  He  docs  not  know  <<  whether  his 
success  is  owing  to  the  sah,  the  plaster,  or  both  uni- 
ted ;  to  a  new  soil,  absence  of  bam  manure,  or  a 
mixture  of  various  kind  of  potatoes  planted  together." 
My  object  in  this  communication  is  two-fold  ;  to 
urge  upon  farmers  the  necessity  of  careful  experi- 
ments ;  and  also  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  the  ex- 
periments of  others,  or  any  other  important  practical 
bints  may  be  rendered  available  for  future  use. 

Ist.  Experiments;  enough  has  doubtless  been  said 
on  this  subject  to  render  further  remarks  unneces- 
sary, if  due  attention  were  paid  to  what  has  already 
been  written.  The  subject  however,  seems  to  re- 
quire "line  upon  line,"  as  the  above  experiment 
shows.  The  experimenter  does  not  know,  &&c. — 
Then  what  is  the  use  of  the  experiment  1  It  has 
settled  no  disputed  question,  and  the  world  is  very 
little  wiser  than  it  was  before.  Experiments  should 
always  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some 
doubtful  or  disputed  point,  in  regard  to  the  subject  to 
which  they  relate.  To  have  rendered  the  above  ex- 
periment serviceable  to  others,  or  even  to  the  author 
himself,  some  variety  should  have  been  used,  for 
which  there  was  abundant  room  in  the  use  of  the  two 
substances  ;  thus,  commencing  at  one  side  of  his 
fieid,  he  should  have  used,  say,  on  the  first  row  salt, 
on  Khe  second  plaster,  on  the  third  the  mixture,  and 
on  the  fourth  nothing  ;  and  continued  tliis  succes- 
sion several  timet:,  eiUier  on  the  same  side,  or  in  dif- 
fer4nt  parts  of  the  field.  This  would  have  gone  far 
towards  determining  the  value,  absolute  or  relative, 
of  the  different  substances  applied.  To  render  such 
experiments  still  more  satisfactory,  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  regard  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  and 
how  the  results  were  affected  by  this  difference.  The 
labor  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  results ;  much  less  than  it  would  appear  from 
reading  this  direction.  The  record  might  either  be 
kept  in  writing,  in  a  small  book  kept  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  setting  up  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  sticks  suit- 
ably marked,  and  secured  in  their  places,  and  should 
be  made  in  the  field  and  at'  the  iinie  of  making  the 
application  ;  that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 

2d.  IIow  the  experiments  of  others,  and  other  val- 
uable hints  may  be  rendered  available.  This  sug- 
gestion may  appear  superfluous  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
be  necerissry  from  the  frequent  inquiries  for  informa- 
tion that  has  already  been  civen.  My  plan  is,  to 
take  a  small  blank  book,  (a  sheet  of  fool's-cap  folded 
in  octavo  form  and  stiched  together  will  answer,) 
put  down  in  this  any  hints  that  may  be  offered,  or 
suggested,  in  regard  to  the  management  or  cultiva- 
tion of  any  vegetable  ;  (I  keep  no  animals  ;)  any 
new  thought  gathered  from  reading  or  conversation; 
experiments  intended  to  be  tried,  fee.  I  would  say, 
keep  also  on  some  J5art  of  it  an  Index,  or  reference 
table,  by  which  not  only  any  subject  in  your  agricul- 
tural papers,  (for  I  take  it  for  granted  you  preserve 
them,)  but  also  any  new  and  important  thought  you 
may  m^ct  with  in  the  body  of  an  article,  may  be 
found  by  having  in  your  "  memorandum  book"  a  rec- 
ord of  number,  page,  fctc.  A  valuable  hint,  experi- 
ment, receijit,  &:.c.j  is  often  found  in  an  ^  old  news- 


paper,'^ or  fragment  of  dne.  Cut  it  out  and  fasten 
it  with  a  wafer  in  a  blank  bool^  or  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
a  book,  where  it  can  be  referred  to  when  wanted  ; 
and  make  it  a  part  of  your  business  occasionally  to 
look  over  your  papers,  (having  had  them  bonnd,)  in 
order  to  revive  your  recollections  of  those  subjects 
that  roost  intimately  concern  you.  H. — Down,  Eastf 
Aug,^  1851. 
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AaBICXTLTUBAL  OXROUZJLB  FBOM  FATEITT  OFTIOB. 


Tub  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  issued  a  Circular 
desiring  farmers  to  furnish  answers  to  the  following 
questions  : — ^the  replies  to  be  forwarded  before  the 
1st  of  January,giving  the  name  of  Post  office,  County, 
and  State  from  which  the  answers  are  sent.  The 
U.  S.  Census  will  furnish  reliable  data  as  to  the 
quantity  of  grain  and  other  crops,  the  number  of  do- 
mestic animals,  &ic.,  so  that  such  questions  are 
omitted  in  the  circular. 

WTicat. — ^Is  guano  used  in  the  production  of  this 
crop  ?  And,  if  soy  what  is  the  gain  in  bushels  per 
100  lbs.  of  the  manure  ?  What  the  average  product 
per  acre — time  of  seeding  and  of  harvesting — prepar- 
ation of  seed,  and  quantity  used  per  acre — how  many 
times  and  how  deep  do  you  plow — is  the  yield  per 
acre  increasing  or  dimishing — your  system  of  rota- 
tion in  crops — ^best  remedies  for  Hessian  flies  and 
weevils — average  price  at  your  nearest  market  in 
1851. 

Corn. — Is  guano  used  in  the  production  of  tliis 
crop  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  is  it  applied  ?  What  is 
the  gain  in  bushels  per  100  lbs.  of  guano?  Slate 
the  average  product  per  acre— cost  of  produc.inn 
per  bushel — state  the  best  system  of  culture — best 
method  of  feeding,  whether  whole  or  ground,  cooked 
or  raw.  .  State,  if  you  can,  how  much  grain  the  ma- 
nure formed  by  ten  bushels  of  corn  consumed  by  hogs 
will  add  to  an  acre,  if  carefully  saved  and  skilfully 
applied,  at  or  before  the  time  of  planting. 

Oatif  Barley,  Rye,  Peas  and  Beans.  —  Average 
yield  of  these  several  crops  per  acre — quantity  of 
seed  used — which  crop  least  exhausting  tc  land— are 
peas  cultivated  as  a  renovating  crop^  and,  if  so^  with 
what  success  ? 

Clover  and  Grasses. — Quantity  of  hay  cut  per 
acre — best  fertilizers  for  meadows  and  pastures — tlie 
grass  seeds  preferred  in  laying  down  meadows— cost 
of  growing  hay  per  ton. 

Dairy  Husbandry. — Average  yearly  produce  of 
butter  or  cheese  per  cow — comparative  cost  per  lb.  of 
making  butter  and  cheese — treatment  of  milk  and 
cream — mode  of  churning — of  putting  down  butter 
for  market — average  price  of  butter  and  of  cheese* 

JVeai  Cattle. — Cost  of  rearing  till  3  years  old — 
usual  price  at  that  age — value  of  good  dairy  cows  in 
spring  and  in  fall — how  many  pounds  of  beef  will  100 
lbs.  of  corn  produce — will  a  given  amount  of  food 
yield  more  meat  in  a  Durham,  Devon,  or  Hereford, 
than  in  a  native  animal  ?  How  do  you  break  steers 
to  the  yoke  ? 

Horses  and  Mules. — Is  the  growing  of  these  ani- 
mals profitable  1  What  is  the  expense  of  rearing  a 
colt  or  mule  until  three  years  old  ?  How  should 
brood  mares  and  colts  be  treated  1  What  is  the  be^t 
way  to  break  young  horses  and  mules  for  service. 

Sheqf  and  fVooL — Is  wool-growing  profitable- 
cost  per  lb.  of  growing  coarse  or  fine  wool — how 
many  pounds  of  wool  will  a  ton  of  hay  produce — are 
large  or  small  sheep  more  profitable  either  for  their 
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mutton  or  for  their  fleeces — how  much  more  does  it 
co>t  to  produce  a  pound  of  fine  Merino  than  of  ordin- 
ary coorse  wool  ?  The  proportion  of  lambs  annually 
rearcvi  to  the  number  of  ewes. 

/iog"*.— What  the  best  breeds — the  cheapest 
mrihoi  of  producing  pcirk  and  bacon — how  many  lbs. 
of  meat  will  100  Ins.  of  corn  yi<  Id— U»e  bo»t  method 
of  piining  up  purk,  and  curinjr  bacon  and  hams. 

CoUoa. — Averag^e  yield  of  clean  cotton  per  a<Te — 
co}*l  of  production  per  lb. — v\  hal  croj^s  best  L'^rown  in 
rotation  with  cotton — best  preventives  ajruin-t  rust, 
army  and  boll  worms — how  deejHio  you  us'ially  tdow 
for  this  crop  ;  have  you  any  experience  in  suhs  •iiino- 
or  deep  tillage  for  cotton  —  your  ex;>erieiice  in  the 
use  of  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer — bow  can  cotton 
lands  best  be  improved  without  resting  thtm?  I^ 
guano  used  ;  and,  if  so,  with  what  ro«ult  ? 

Sugar  Cane, — Is  the  cane  losingr  its  vital  force 
and  becoming  more  subject  to  prematirii  decay  than 
formerly — should  not  the  seeds  in  place  of  raitoons 
be  occa^ionaily  planted  to  produce  new  and  healthier 
varieties — can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane,  or  the  manufacture  of  sugar — 
Ci»at  of  producing  sugar  per  lb.1  Is  guano  used ; 
and,  if  so,  with  what  result  ? 

Viic^.— Can  rice  be  succesfully  cultivaterf  on  up- 
land— do  you  know  of  any  varieties  decidedly  super- 
ior to  others  which  deserve  increased  attention— can 
yuu  ^uggest  any  improvement  in  the  management  of 
ricf*  plantations  ?    Quantity  grown  per  acre. 

Tobacco. — Average  yield  per  acre— cost  of  pro- 
duction per  cwt.  or  hhJ. — describe  any  new  process 
of  cultivation  or  curing — crops  best  grown  in  rota- 
tion to  maintain  the  fertility  of  tobacco  land.  Is 
guano  used,  and  with  what  result? 

Hemp. — Is  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  increase  or 
decrease.  Describe  any  new  process  of  culture  or 
preparation  for  market — average  yield  per  acre— cost 
of  production  per  lb. 

Root  Crops,  (Turnipsy  Carrots^  Beets,  ^.) — Is 
the  cultivation  of  these  roots,  as  a  field  crop,  on  the 
increase — can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  pre- 
paring land,  seeding,  after  tillage  and  feeding  1  Av- 
eraire  product  per  acre. 

Potatoes,  {!risk  and  Sweet.)— Ayenge  yield  per 
acre — cost  of  production  per  bushel — most  prolific 
and  profitable  varieties— best  system  of  planting,  till- 
age, and  manuring. 

Fruit  Culture. — Is  the  culture  of  fruit  receiving 
increased  attention— cannot  apples  enough  be  grown 
on  an  acre  to  render  the  crop  a  very  pro ti table  one  to 
the  farmer — comparative  value  of  apples  and  potatoes 
for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle — what  varieties  best  to 
keep  for  winter  uae  and  for  exportation — do  }ou 
know  any  preventive  or  remedy  for  the  "blight'"  on 
pear  and  apple  trees,  or  the  "  yellows"  on  peach 
trees?  The  best  method  of  transplanting,  budding, 
grafting,  &cc.  Make  any  suggestions  on  the  culture 
of  grapesj  and  other  fruit — the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  on  forest  culture. 

Manures. — What  is  regarded  as  the  best  plan  of 
making  and  preserving  manures  from  waste — are 
lime  and  plaeter  used  as  fertili^rs — if  so,  in  what 
quantity,  and  how  often  applied — is  guano  usv»d,  and 
with  what  success  ?    Quantity  usually  applied  per 


"PLOW    DEEP. 


it 


For  three  seasons  I  have  had  opportunity  of  testing 
the  value  of  deep  plowinj?,  or  digging,  in  our  kind  of 
Hoil.     In  the  summer  of  '48,  I  tried  it  with  potatoes, 
by  planting  them  on  a  black,  tenacious,  alluvion,  cov- 
ered and  portly  mixed  with  a  gravelly,  sandy,  hard- 
ean  soil  taken  from  a  ditch  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
deep,  that  was  dug  through  a  bog,  or  mud^hole. — 
The  potatoes,  in  size,  quantity  and  quality,  were  su- 
perior.    In  the  fall  o(  '49,  I  had  a  small  patch  of 
meadow  land  plowed  for  a  garden.     The  ground  had 
i>nce  been  an  elder  sicamp  situated  nearly  on  the  top 
of  a  hiil  of  considerable  extent  and  elevation.     It  had 
been  partially  drained  and  used  several  years  for  a 
gtirden,  but  was  abandoned  as  too  wet.     The  soil  is 
olack,  somewhat  tenacious,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
deep,  covering  a  sandy,  gravelly,  sub- soil.     It  was 
plowed  again  in   the   spring  of  '50,   but  not  deep 
enough  to  disturb  the  sub-soil ;  planted  with  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  kc.     The  corn  did  well,  pota- 
toes grew  well  but  rotted  ;  the  beans  were  tolerably 
good,  but  the  peas  were  a  very  light  crop,  (straw 
large.)     Last  spring  ('61,)  plowed  again,  deep,  but 
not  to  reach  the  sub- soil ;  and  planted  as  before. — 
A  ditch  was  dug  along  one  side,  and  enough  of  the 
sub-soil  thrown  up  to  cover  a  strip  five  or  six  feet 
wide  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.     Corn  on 
this,  as  in  other  pans  of  the  garden,  nearly  destroyed 
by  wire-worms  ;  potatoes  look  well,  beans  do.,  and 
peas  iiave  Hone  exceedingly  well,  far  better  than 
last  year,  po<ls  large  and  full.     The  same  kind  of 
peas,  (nmrrowfat,)  each  year,  and  the  difierence  of 
the  seas.ms  not  sufificient  to  account  for  the  result. 
I  attribute  the  improvement  wholly  to  the  intermix- 
ture of  tiie  surface  and  sub-soils.     H. — Down  Hasty 
iug.,  1851. 


-^^%^k/%^h^ti^k^^>^«- 


acre? 


Meteorology. — ^Time  and  degree  of  highest,  and 
lowest  range  of  thermometer — mean  temperature  of 
each  mohth  in  the  year — fall  of  rain  in  each  month, 
and  aggregate  for  the  year. 


UnKI^UAL    MxTDaiTY    or    DIfTRRB:«T   PARTS    OF   A 

Potato. — Some  time  since,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  advanced  the  idea  of  the  unequal 
maturity  "f  the  two  ends  of  the  tuber.  It  was  a 
new  thought  to  me,  and  doubtless  correct ;  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  tuber  is  made  at  the  further  end, 
just  as  a  branch  of  a  tree  grows  by  elongation  ;  and 
It  is  plain,  that  the  end  of  the  tuber,  like  the  end  of 
the  branch,  is  the  least  mature,  until  ripened  by  a  fully 
complete,  natural  process,  just  as  a  branch  com 
pletes  its  growth  by  the  formation  of  a  perfect  bud. 
Yet,  that  the  end  of  a  branch  is  not  as  thoroughly 
matured  as  its  base,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  killed  in  winter,  while  the  base  remains  unin- 
jured. The  potato  tuber  shows  the  unequal  matu- 
rity by  the  unequal  degree  of  adhesion  of  the  cuticle, 
or  outer  skin,  on  the  two  extrcmites.  The  tuber 
may  be  considered  ripe  when  the  cuticle  adheres 
firmly  to  every  part  of.it.  Whether  this  immaturity 
of  the  tuber  has  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
''  rot,'*  appears  rather  doubtful,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  immaturity  of  other  seeds  does  not  appear  to  op- 
erate unfavorably  to  their  growth  and  perfection  of 
their  product.  If  a  seed  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  grow, 
its  product  is  found  to  be  good.  That  the  tuber  is 
not  a  seed,  seems  incapable  of  afifecting  the  result. 
a.— Down  East,  1851. 

FariNO  Fresh  Fish. — Never  put  them  into  cold 
fat.  Let' the  lard,  or  butter,  be  first  heated  to  a 
degree  just  short  of  burning,  and  then  plunge  in  the 
fish — the  greater  the  quantity  of  fat,  and  the  quicker 
the  fish  are  cooked,  the  better  they  will  be. 


I 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  N.  Y.  STATfi  AaRl- 

OULTRAL    800IETT. 


TAKB2t  as  a  whole^  the  Exhibition  just  closed  in  this 
city,  indicated  a  steady  advancement  in  all  the  im- 
portant features  of  farm  implements  and  the  arts  of 
husbandry.  Stock  breeding,  in  particular,  evidently 
commands  increased  attention.  The  show  of  Devons 
has  never  been  approached  m  numbers,  nor  equalled 
in  excellence.  One  gentleman  who  was  a  larffe  ex- 
hibitor, and  constantly  on  the  ground,  estimated  their 
number  at  500  ;  we  thought  350  nearer  the  truth. — 
Mr.  Wain  WRIGHT,  of  Duchess,  exhibited  an  impor- 
ted bull  of  a  light  red — a  very  popular  color  in  Eng- 
land— which  was  a  most  beautiful  animal,  as  may 
be  inferred  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  the 
owner  refused  $300|  which  were  offered  for  him. — 
He  took  the  first  premium  among  Devons  over  three 
years  old.  The  same  gentleman  was  honored  with 
the  first  premium  on  Devon  cows. 

Col.  Shkrwood's  bull,  <<Earl  Seaham,"  took  the 
first  premium  in  class  A.  as  the  best  Short-Horn 
over  three  years  old  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Westchester,  received  the  first  premium  on  cows  in 
this  clasR,  and  the  second  on  bulls. 

Mr.  Ayrault,  of  Geneseo^  won  the  prize  on  Her- 
eford bulls,  and  Mr.  Prenticr,  of  Albany,  that  on 
Ayrehtres.  The  exhibition  of  Neat  Cattle  was  very 
creditable  to  the  State,  and  their  number  was  not 
less  than  700.  Mr.  Wads  worth,  of  Geneseo^  took 
^  "l     the  first  premium  on  working  oxen. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  so 
few  dairy  cows  are  to  be  seen  at  tncse  annual  shows. 
No  other  domestic  animal  is  more  useful,  or  better 
deserves  every  possible  improvement.  The  fat  cat- 
tle were  all  that  the  most  fastidious  taste  could  de- 
sire. The  Hon.  Adam  Frrouson,  Messrs.  Wade, 
Gappbr,  and  others,  of  Canada  West,  honored  the 
occasion  by  exhibitinfi^  several  attractive  animals 
from  that  province.  We  hope  ever  to  see  a  kindly 
feeling  cultivated  between  the  people  living  under  the 
two  governments  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  wish  is  the  prevailing  sentiment,  alike  in 
the  Canodas  and  the  United  States. 

The  high  price  of  good  horses,  and  the  liberal  pre- 
miums of  the  Society,  have  operated  to  turn  public 
attention  to  the  rearing  and  improvement  of  this  class 
of  animals.  In  skilful  hands  with  sufficient  means, 
the  production  of  horses  promises  to  be  very  lucra- 
tive. There  was  a  large  number  exhibited,  and  not 
a  few  deserving  of  notice  and  commendation ;  but  we 
have  no  room  in  this  paper  for  particulars.  Mr.  R. 
F.  PBZfNBLL,  of  Somerset,  Niagara  Co.,  took  the 
first  premium  on  brood  mares  ;  and  a  special  premium 
was  awarded  to  **  Morgan  Hunter."  Mr.  Burnett's 
tliorough  bred  horse,  <<  Consternation,"  having  by 
previous  premiums  been  excluded  from  the  list  of  com- 
petitors, received  a  certificate  as  the  best  horse  of  his 
rfass  on  the  ground.  Of  matched  and  single  car- 
riage horses  there  was  a  fair  display. 

Sheep  were  abandant,  particularly  long  and  middle 
wooled.  The  show  of  Saxons  and  Merinoes  was 
smaller  than  usual.  Mr.  D.  Hillhan,  of  Avon,  took 
the  first  premium  on  Merino  bucks,  and  Mr.  Church, 
of  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  took  the  first  premium  on 
Saxon  bucks*  Of  motion  sheep)  our  Canada  friends 
exhibited  several  pens  of  fine  animals.  Mr.  Gappbr 
ud  Mr.  PiBRCB  were  among  the  most  successful 
competitors  from  Canada  West. 

Swine  did  not  attract  particular  attention^  although 


there  were  about  the  usual  number  on  exhibition, 
and  some  were  all  that  could  well  be  desired  in  the 
hog  line.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  actual  cost  of  growing  pigs,  sheep, 
and  wool,  per  pound. 

Of  Poultry,  there  was  a  good  show.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  appear  to  think  Malays  and  Dork- 
ings are  the  only  fowls  worthy  of  encouragement. — 
We  shall  say  something  further  in  our  next,  on  this 
point  as  well  as  others. 

The  Plowing  Match  was  quite  spirited,  and  Mr. 
Alrx.  Rumsbt,  of  Ogden,  took  the  first  premium. 

In  no  other  department  was  improvement  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  that  of  Agricultural  Implements.  It 
would  fill  a  volume  to  describe  those  which  were 
really  meritorious.  Mr.  McCormick  was  present 
with  his  world-renowned  Reaper  ;  Mr.  Kbtchum,  of 
BufialO)  with  his  admirable  Grass-cutter.  Steam 
engines  were  travelling  about  on  wheels,  over  rough 
ground,  as  steadily  as  ox*carts  ;  and  wheeled  culti- 
vators, gang  plows,  seed  dj^Us,  clod  crushers,  grain 
threshers  and  separators,  straw  cutters,  draining  tile 
and  pipe  machines,  harrows,  plows,  shovels,  axes, 
hoes,  ox-yokes,  and  farming  tools  of  every  descrip- 
tion, were  shown  in  almost  endless  variety.  Messrs. 
Rapaljb  b  Co.,  of  Rochesteri  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

In  Manufactures,  the  display  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  dust,  however,  and  the  rourrh 
handling  to  which  fine  goods  are  occasionally  sub- 
jected by  the  million,  doubtless  prevented  manufac- 
turers from  sending  in  their  best  goods  for  exhibition. 
Mr.  Bartoev,  of  Kochester,  made  a  fine  display  of 
edge  tools.  Mr.  Whitb,  of  Bufialoy  deserves  notice 
for  a  similar  exhibition.  Stoves  of  every  description 
were  shown  ;  and  many  of  them  were  alike  beautiful 
and  useful. 

The  show  of  Fruit  we  have  never  seen  equalled. 
Messrs.  Ellwanoer  k,  Barrt  exhibited  over'  100 
varieties  of  pears,  and  a  large  number  of  apples. — 
The  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester,  prosecute  their  business  with  a  degree  of 
talent,  energy,  and  success  worthy  of  all  commonda- 
tion.  Nor  are  those  who  reside  elsewhere  in  West- 
ern New  York  undeserving  of  praise  ;  but  it  is  not 
our  province  to  attempt  a  critical  award  of  profes- 
sional claims  to  <)ach.  There  are  several  gentlemen 
from  whom  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  public 
lectures  on  fruit  culture,  during  the  Fair.  The  oc- 
casion should  be  improved  to  communicate  orally  to 
thousands,  with  specimen  trees,  both  for  root-pruning 
and  top-pruning,  aud  specimen  fruits  before  the  lec- 
turer, a  large  fund  of  practical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. We  sought  instruction^  and  got  very  little ; 
and  others  fared  no  better.  This  business  should  be 
managed  better  in  future. 

Nothing  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  sight  of  so 
many  sober,  intelligent,  and  happy  people  ;  of  whom 
100,000  or  more  visited  the  exhibition. 

The  address  of  Senator  Douglass  was  very  well 
received,  particularly  by  free-traders.  It  was  mainly 
devoted  to  political,  rather  than  rural  economy. — 
Independent  of  its  political  character,  the  discourse 
abounds  in  useful  suggestions.  It  has  been  exten- 
sively circulated  in  newspapers. 

There  were  over  9^5,000  received  at  the  Fair  for 
tickets  of  admission,  and  for  membership ;  and  as 
the  city  of  Rochester  paid  all  tiie  incidental  expenses 
(some  96,000)  the  Society  has  saved  a  handsome 
sum  after  paying  its  numerous  and  liberal  premiums. 
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IMPOBTAUT    DUaoTERIES. 

If  indications  be  correct,  some  important  discoveries 
in  horticulljre  are  on  the  eve  of  being  promulpated. 
The  Curculio  is  a  great  and  almost  (iniversai  iletilrov- 
er  of  jjlurafl,  upricotP,  nectarines.  Even  cherries,  and 
apples  do  not  wliolly  escape  its  ravases.  Tliousands 
of  remedies  have  been  tried,  and  all  heretofore,  ex- 
cepting-catching  and  killing,  have  proved  fruitless. 
Recently,  however,  an  annoucemcnt  has  been  made 
through  the  Horticulturist,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Quaht,  gar- 
dener to  W.  C.  LANaLEi,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  that 
lie  lias  discovered  a  remedy  that  has  proved  com- 
pleiely  successful.     He  says  i 

Mr.  L(^«Ll:I  hm  nn  pilrnHivp  nnd  h*auiirui  plum  orchord, 
w™  lo.ii]n(l  with  fruil, 


eni,  1  ., 
Then 


not  ■  plum  in  ibo  orchard,  eioepl  on  lhe*a  three  tree*,  th«y 
faaving  fillcn  off,  dctUoved  by  Iha  iiueeU  To  one  of  the 
Ibm  I  (hall  ba  obliged  u>  npply  propa,  olhcrwiio  it  will 
break  down.     I  can  unly  odd  that  I  am  convinead  ihnt  my 

turc  iiHvbWi  iinlil  practical  mrn,  nnd  oihen  jnierealcd.  nrp 
fiatiifiVLl.  Mr.  Laztolkt^  plnce  will  ho  open  (or  ihe  public 
bi  ^limine  for  thcniKolvea.  alter  uliirh  my  receipt  ahall  lie 

coat  0  TOT  eight  duNan.     Itinopplied  iviih  a  syringe. 

What  gives  ns  great  doubts  about  this  is,  that  it 
has  only,  according  tolhisstutement,  been  successful 
one  year.  We  know  many  caaea  tliia  year  where  plum 
trees  that  have  not  borne  for  years  are  breaking 
down  under  loads  of  fruil,  and  that  too,  when  others 
beside  them  have  none  whatever.  We  trust  it  may 
prove  etfectual,  but  we  have  small  hopes.  If  Mr. 
Quart's  discovery  be  as  he  seems  convinced  it  is,  "a 
radical  exterminator,"  it  should  make  him  a  fortune, 
and  earn  for  him  an  elevated  position  among  the  ben- 
efact(>r3  of  the  age.  The  ri^iening  and  preservation 
of  fruit,  and  especially  pears,  is  another  subject  on 
which  there  is  a  great  lack  of  information,  and  it  Is 
a  aulijpct  of  vast  imp-irtance  to  this  country.  Wo 
have  the  soil  and  the  climate  to  grow  enough  for  all 
parts  of  the  world;  but  the  great  questions  how  lAcy 
are  lo  be  preserved  and  conveyed  to  miirket  are  yet  to 
be  sntisfoctorily  solved.  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Curtis  it 
appciir^  has  been  giving  tho  subject  some  attention, 
and  we  believe  his  experiments  have  been  to  some 
extent  successful.  We  saw  last  February,  in  the 
Mass,  Hurt.  Society's  rooms,  Seekel  pears  in  a  good 
slate  of  prtscrvat ion  from  him,  and  we  heard  in  Lon- 
don much  said  of  the  Enslrr  Itevrre  pears  he  had 
sent  them  In  April  last.     The  fruit  committee  of  the 


Mass.  Hurt.  Society  have  taken  up  the  subject.  Tt 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  report,  copied  from 
the  Transactions,  that  they  consider  Mr.  CuaTia' 
discoveries  important ;  but  ask  time  t"  submit  it  to 
further  tests. 

At  a  meeting  of  ihe  Socicly.  May  31.  ihe  follaninE  Tt-iMit 
f___  .!_  i._ .:. .. : — J  i^jj  [jy  ^|g  ehairman,  aft  .pl- 


ed, a 


Tbo  Fniit  Commiitpe,  lo  h  I 
uon  from  Dtmn.  T.  Curti 

vercd  by  hi      '      '       ' 


vremd.  aak  leave  In 


"'    '.,"S..Un  i 


hren 

Mil.     SpecimeiuoTrruit,  roiuutt- 

re)<e<iledly  during  the  latt  ymr. 


,  lilalwerer"'u 


•  llrr  Ihcii 


,         dy  of  . 
been  pinccd  upon  the  ta 
thni  had  been  preserved 
iiiurI  periud  of  maturiiy, 

be  perferily  louud,  nnd,  in  aome  miuneet,  lo  nave  reui 
unimimired  their  juice  and  Havor.  Among  Iheae  pean  v 
■peclmenii  of  tho  S«kil,  Bomii  Liuiti  dt  Jtrtry,  Duthn 
Angoiileme,  and  Eaiirr  Rmrrr.  The  Strirli,  tboivh  n  I 
peeulinrly  luhjcrt  lo  early  deeay,  were  perfectly  tound, 
rcUiined  m  perleclian  the  penilinr  flavor  M  Ihal  varipl; 
Of  the  other  varietiea.  the  tpecimeni  eibibited  were  ge 
nlty,  though  aound.  insipid  and  lailoleu,  nrtiing  froni 

-    *■-  Cdktis  "laied,  and  a»  their  appe 

prmwB,  immfMuro  ana  imperfect.  These  pears  were  ( 
biud  by  Mr.  C.  a*  lata  as  Jnnaary  and  February,  ma 
nlWr  their  usual  leaHin  of  ripening,  ihua  proving,  n 
liens  of  dc«ay  were  vitiblo,  ihal  Iheiriearan  could  be  all 
indclinllely  pniloiiged. 

Air.  CunTii  bo*  aant  pean,  preserved  and  pocked  in 
peculiar  method,  to  Havana,  lo  London,  and  San  t'naci 
thi»  siibjeeiing  bis  method  10  the  most  sever*  trial*, 
folloiving  eitinrl  from  a  letter  from  his  corresponden 
mil  of  11 


■•  Penn 


I 

....   I 

I  penn  were      i 


feRI  order  ;  I  never  thought  they  cnohl  be  eaten 
fbct  a  sinte,  oierpt  in  liw  euuniry  Hhere  they  g 

The  tinrdeners'  Cbnmicle  of  April  Alh.  (lates  i 
(ihii.ilion  of  llic  I.ondan  Horiiculiunil  Society,  i 
hoint6liefnEailfr  Srurn  pears,  rpi-eived  fromM 
of  Botton,  were  eihibiled  ;  ihni  cnsea  conlainim 
these  peais  wer«opened,  nnd  of  then.  ..     . 

definyed  and  three  good  ;  and  then  stales,  "  These  pean  were 
staled  10  liave  been  ripened  by  a  meiliiHl  peculiar  ui  Mr.  C 
Tit:  thenaiureofwhichwasnoleipluned.  TheyHerrlbr 
the  mosi  port  meliing,  sweet,  and  perfeeily  ripe,  a  condition 
which  Ihiii  fruit  with  difficulty  aluiini  niih  ns  in  EnirlaiiJ." 
The  lorieiy  awarded  Mr.  Curtis  its  KniEbiian  medtil. 

Tlie  Cnltfarnia  Doily  Coarier  of  A|nil  Gib,  aclinoKledges 
Ihe  neeipt,  Ihniugh  Mr.  [>.  H.  HiiEhLi..  of  Adami't  ti- 
preM,  of  a  m^Eniacenl  pear,  as  sound  ai  when  packed  at 
itnalon.  The  PaciHc  News,  Alta  Cnlifemia.  and  oiber  San 
rruicisco  papers,  make  similar  acknowledgments,  and  all 
enncur  in  stating  thai  the  pears  were  perfectly  KKind.  and 

cnbitity  of  sending  ftuit  to  Culirurnia,  aemss  the  Icthmui, 
■  peak  of  the  eiperimcnt  as  succcsifiil.  Tbe<e  prin  wen- 
shipped  at  Boston  Jnnuory  S7,  and  aAer  n  dele n lion  of  aev- 
enly  days,  arrived  in  California  in  April.  I'beafl  papria 
refrtred  lo,  slate  thai  the  pears.  lbou;|h  toand,  were  deAcieni 

inty,  perhaps  lo  the  imnoliife  and  irapeifeel 


te  of  the  fruil 


a  dilTerenco  of  eli 


L  of  the 


From  ihe  facia  n. 
tailed,  as  well  as  Trom  Iheir  own  observatinn,  ynot  eunmil- 

leo  feel  juitilicd  in  eipresiing  a  conlideni  opinion,  thai  adri* 

melhods,  Mr.  Curtis  has  jHCcedml  in  discovering  ■  melbod  of 
preservini  fruil  (bravery  long,  if  nut  for  any  doiired  period, 
and  lh.it  toil  method  is  c.ipable  of  a  practical  application. 
Althaiigh  Mr.  Cukti^  has.  ns  lie  suites,  pmened  other  vb- 

edge  of  Iba  commjltea  eilendi,  Iba  fruit  subjected  to  hia 
process  has  thus  &r  been  mainly  of  ilis  iailer  deacription. 
and  they  feel,  before  arriving  at  a  conclusive  opinion  respecl- 
ini!  Iho  value  uf  ibis  discovery  to  the  snciely.  eiporimenU 
wiih  oLber  specici  of  fruil,  an  peache*.  plums.  liC.tLC., 
nhiiiild  he  made,  and  opportunity  be  offired  fnr  iheireinm- 
inolion,  after  being  subjected  to  Ihe  prowM.  With  a  view 
Iha  graliAcation  of  the  committee  in  ihii  particukir.  Mr. 
:^  ^1 under  Iheir  ii  '  " 


> 
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exporimenU  with  the  •arly  and  soft  fruits,  to  be  continued 
with  other  kinJs  as  they  come  into  season. 

In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  o  mode  of  preserving  fruit, 
5Ir.  Curtis  seems  also  to  have  succeeded  m  finding  out  a 
process  by  which  such  varieties  as  are  difficult  to  ripen  moy 
be  brought  to  perfection — a  discovery  of  almost  as  much  ht- 
tereat  to  cultivators  as  that  by  which  the  season  of  all  vari- 
oiie>  is  so  greatly  prolonged  and  their  safe  transmission  to 
dtstnnt  places  secured. 

That  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Curtis  are  important,  and 
that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  an  honorary  and  pecuniary  reo- 
ompense  at  the  hands  of  the  society  as  well  as  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  process  should  be,  if  possible,  procured  for  (he 
use  of  its  members,  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt,  and 
they  believe  that  it  will  be  but  fulfilling  some  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  in  testifying  by  such  recompense 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  merits  ond  discoveries  of  Mr. 
CtKTis.  ana  in  procuring  for  the  public  the  means  of  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Under  the  existmg  circumstances,  however,  while  they 
wish  now  to  place  on  record  such  evidence  of  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Curtis  as  is  afforded  by  this  expression  of  their  ow*n 
opinions  and  statement  of  fiicts,  your  committee  are  of  opin- 
ionHhat  the  final  action  of  the  society,  in  relation  to  this 
mi^tter,  should  yet  be  delayed  until  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  ore  ascertained,  and  such  furth^  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  expense  attending  the  process  and 
mode  of  practicing  it  procured,  as  will  enable  tliem,  in  view 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  better  to 
reconmiend,  and  the  society  to  adopt,  such  measures  in  rela- 
tion to  these  discoveries  as  Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  deserve  and 
iu  own  interest  to  demand.  With  these  views,  your  commit- 
tee ask  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  left  in  their  hands,  and 
that  further  time  be  allowed  to  them  to  consider  what  action 
it  b  proper  that  the  society  should  take  in  reference  thereto. 

WATNB    OOUlfTT. 


It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  Wayne  is  one  of 
the  finest  fruit  growing  counties  in  this  State. — 
l^onroe^  we  thought,  stood  No.  1,  but  we  confess, 
that  on  the  whole,  Wayne  is  quite  as  ffood.  The 
present  season  Ih  a  pretty  good  test.  In  Monroe, 
except  within  seven  or  eight  mljes  of  the  shores  of 
Ontario^  the  fruit  crop  is  inferior — peaches  fewer, 
smaller,  and  poorer  than  usual,  and  apples  spotted 
and  scabby,  as  we  have  never  seen  them  before. 

On  the  30th  of  Augu&t  we  took  a  drive  through  a 
part  of  Wayne  county,  as  far  as  Walworth,  and 
were  quite  surprised  to  find  the  peach  trees  loaded 
— apples  bearing  a  full  averaare  crop,  though  not  as 
fair  as  usual.  In  the  orchard  of  Wm.  R.  Skith,  of 
Macedon,  we  found  a  very  large  collection  of  peaches 
in  full  bearing.  The  T'dlotson  was  nearly  gone, 
and  the  Early  York,  serrate,  just  in  season.  Mr. 
Surru  was  not  at  home,  but  his  lady,  who,  by  the 
way  is  well  versed  in  pomological  matters,  conducted 
US  through  the  grounds  and  imparted  all  the  in- 
formation desired.  In  passing  around,  Mrs.  S.  called 
our  attention  to  a  very  striking  proof  that  the  peach 
relishes  good  treatment,  one  tree  stood  close  to  a 
comppst  heap,  and  two  more  stood  in  a  hog  pen. — 
These  ^ree  trees  were  loaded  with  vigorous  young 
shoots,  large,  glossy,  deep  green  foliage,  and  a  fine 
crop  of  large  ruddy  fruit,  whilst  their  neighbors, 
standing^  in  grass,  had  feeble  shoots,  yellowisli  foli- 
age, and  smaller  fruit ;  but  similar  instructive  cases 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  orchard. 

In  the  adjoining  grounds  of  John  J.  Tuomas  we 
also  found  a  large  collection  of  peaches,  among 
which  we  were  particularly  pleased  to  meet  Fays 
Early  Ann.  Mr.  Thomas*  speaks  highly  of  it.  It 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  old  Early  Ann  and  ripens 
about  a  week  later.    The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  good 

f  rower,  and  hence  it  must  prove  a  valuable  sort. — 
Ve  saw  and  tasted  one  or  two  specimens  that  re- 


mained on  the  tree,  and  from  thorn  we  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  its  merits.  We  saw  a  few  good  specimens 
of  the  Tillotson,  bjt  as  a  general  thing  they  are 
small  and  badly  affected  with  mildetr,  both  tree  and 
fruit.  When  perfect,  it  is  a  fine  flavored,  delicious 
peach,  but  so  few  att(!tin  perfection  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  Serrate  Early  York,  a  sterling  sort 
every  way,  ripens  nearly  as  soon.  At  any  rate  it 
should  never  be  planted  for  profit. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  extensive  orchards  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  Messrs.  Ybomans,  of  Wal- 
worth, we  took  this  occasion  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and 
we  were  amply  compensated  by  what  we  saw. — 
Walworth  is  a  very  small  but  pretty  village,  situa- 
ted on  a  gentle  elevation  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State.  The  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  distance  around,  is  level  or 
gently  undulating,  and  the  view  from  the  village  is 
both  extended  and  beiiutiful.  The  streets  in  and 
around  the  village  are  well  planted  with  trees,  prin- 
cipally sugar  maples.  They  have  been  well  planted 
and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Ten  years  hence 
they  will  make  a  little  paradise  of  Walworth,  and 
those  who  may  then  be  enjoying  their  shade  and 
shelter  will  bless  Mr.  Ybohaks,  by  whose  exertionp, 
principally,  this  timely  planting  has  been  done.  We 
could  wish  nothing  better  to  every  village  in  the 
country  than  one  such  public  spirited  and  tasteful  citi- 
zen as  Mr.  Yeouans. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ybomans  has  a  fine  young  orchard  in 
full  bearing.  His  peach  trees,  taken  altogether,  are 
the  finest  we  have  seen  this  season.  The  crop  is 
immense.  Early  Tillotson  and  Early  York  were 
ripe.  The  former  Mr.  Y.  considers  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  The  latter  with  him,  as  with  every 
body,  is  first  rate.  He  has  recently  planted  an  or- 
chard of  dwarf  pears  on  quince  stock — 3000  trees — 
all  fyhite  Doyenne  except  about  400  Duckes  dAn- 
gotUeme.  They  are  planted  at  ten  feet  apart.  The 
space  between  each  row  is  occupied  with  two  rows 
of  corn,  and  the  spaces  between  the  trees  in  the  row 
with  potatoes,  so  that  besides  the  trees  there  is  a  fair 
crop  of  other  things.  A  sufiSclent  space  has  been 
kept  clear  about  the  trees  so  that  they  have  made 
excellent  growth.  They  are  four  years  old  and  just 
coming  into  bearing.  The  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  a  substantial  loam,  well  drained  and  deeply 
I  plowed.  In  three  or  four  years  this  orchard  will  be 
a  beautiful  sight,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Ykomaks  is  at  this  moment  busy  draining  an- 
other field  and  he  is  doing  it  thoroughly.  It  is  not 
what  could  be  called  wet  land.  It  has  a  fine  natural 
slope  and  one  would  suppose  at  first  sight,  that  drain- 
ing is  unnecessary,  but  the  subsoil  is  hanl  and  water 
cannot  easily  penetrate  it,  consequently  it  remains 
long  on  the  surface,  sours  the  soil,  and  retards  ope- 
rations in  the  spring.  The  drains  are  made  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  and  the  drainage  material  is  two 
inch  pipe  tile,  except  in  the  main  drains  in  which 
four  inch  pipe  is  used.  Mr.  Yeomans,  if  we  re- 
member right,  inrormed  \ii  that  ho  had  spent  about 
SlOOO  upon  draining  within  a  year.  His  barn?, 
wagons,  &ic»,  are  all  worthy  of  notice  as  models  in 
their  way,  and  illustrative  of  that  active,  progressive 
spirit  that  should  in  these  days  animate  every  man 
who  assumes  the  avocation  of  an  agriculturist.  The 
system  of  culture  pursued  by  Mr.  Yboma.ns  cannot 
fail  to  double  or  treble  the  product  of  his  land  in  a 


I 
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few  years,  and  he  is  well  aware  of  thisy  for  if  our 
impreasious  be  correct  he  is  not  a  man  who  works  at 
random  or  invests  his  capital  in  a  way  that  will  not 
in  the  end  accrue  to  his  advantage. 

Draining  is  greatly  needed  throughout  the  country. 
Go  where  we  may  this  is  evident.  How  common  it 
is  to  see  an  acre  or  two  of  fine  land  left  U)  weeds  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  wheat  or  corn  field  because  too 
wet,  whilst  an  outlay  of  five  dollars  would  make  it 
the  best  spot  in  the  field. 


*%^»^^»^»^^^^^w 


PLT7M 
Stnoftmit  *-Large  Black  Imperial, 

Twelve  years  ago  we  received  this  variety  from 
Mr.  Kenkick,  of  Boston,  under  the  name  of  '<  Large 
Black  Imperial,"  and  five  or  six  years  ago  we  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Ho  vet  k  Co.,  of  lk>ston,  the 
"  Braddhaw,"  and  they  prove  synonymous.  Two 
years  ago,  we  received  specimens  of  the  same  plum 
from  Judge  Burroughs,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. — 
We  believe  it  is  an  old  French  variety  that  has  lost 
its  true  name.  We  think  that  Mr.  Hovry  described 
it  some  years  ago,  and  gave  an  account  of  it ;  but 
in  referring  to  his  Mafi[azine,  we  are  unable  to  find 
it.  It  is  on  account  o?  its  being  cultivated  and  ex- 
hibited at  Boston,  as  the  Bradakaw  that  we  consider 
it  best  to  adopt  that  name.  It  is  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful plum,  and  though  not  of  first  quality  when  com- 
pared with  a  Green  Gage,  it  is  nevertheless  good 
and  deserving  of  cultivation.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  the  most  admired  of  any  in  our  collection. 
Size — very  large,  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow  egg. 
Foam — obovate,  smallest  at  the  base,  with  a  suture 
on  one  side.  Color — dark  violet  red,  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  —  half  to  tliree-fourths  of  kn  inch 
long.  Flesh  —  yellowish  green,  when  fully  ripe 
erect,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Tree— vigorous  and 
sweet,  one  of  the  finest  growers.  Younig^  shoots 
smooth  and  reddish,  buds  short  and  pointeoj  foliage 
large,  glossy,  serrated  and  waved  on  the  edges.  — 
Ripe  middle  of  August,  with  Early  Orleans  one  of 
the  earliest  very  large  varieties. 


About  four  years  ago  this  variety  was  sent  ns  from 
France  as  «  one  of  the  finest  early  peara."  It  has  been 
rather  more  tardy  in  fruiting  than  many  others,  so 
that  we  have  not  had  specimens  fit  to  form  jodg-- 
ment  upon,  till  this  season.  Half  a  dozen  trees  have 
now  borne^  and  we  are  happy  to' say  that  in  size^ 
beauty,  and  qualitv,  it  meets  our  expectations,  and 
we  have  only  been  aisappointed  in  its  season  of  ripen- 
ing. Instead  of  coming  in  as  we  expected,  about 
the  last  of  July,  it  Bas  not  ripened  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  This,  however,  is  a  late  season,  full 
two  weeks  later  than  the  average,  on  account  of  tiw 
cold  and  rainy  weather  that  has  prevailed  during 
June  and  July.  It  will  succeed  the  Madelaine^ 
which  yet  stands  the  firtt  very  good  pear  that 
ripens.  Size— medium,  rather  larger  than  the  Mad- 
elaine.  Form  —  turbinate,  tapering  to  a  point  at 
base  of  stem,  very  regular.  Stalk— about,  an  inch 
long,  rather  slender  and  slightly  curved,  dark  olive 
color.  Caltx —  open,  in  a  shallow  smooth  depres- 
sion. Skin — smooth,  pale  yellov^ish  green  in  the 
shade,  sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots,  dull  reddish 
brown  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  thick  with  small  crimson 
dots  and  indistinctly  streaked.  Flesh — white,  fine 
grained,  very  juicy,  of  a  mild  refreshing  sweet,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Madelaine  to  which  it  is  probably  related. 
Tree  a  free  grower  on  both  pear  and  quince,  very 
peculiar  in  its  appearancei  and  easily  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  those  who  have  seen  it  two  or 
three  times.  The  shoots  are  long  and  slender,  gen- 
erally erect,  and  the  bark  is  of  d  deep  reddish  brown, 
almost  mahogany  color.  The  leaves  are  smooth, 
fiat,  and  peiMulous,  having,  long  slender  footstalks 
and  very  conspicuous  stipules.  Season  first  to  mid- 
dle of  August. 


^^^^^%^>^^»<I^M>M 


The  hot  sun,  during  the  last  week  or  two,  has  in- 
jured dahlias,  and  on  this  account  we  fear  the  show 
at  our  State  Fair  will  not  be  as  good  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 
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HOLLAND 

Stk.— fifummw  Pippin, 

Thb  true  Hollano  pippin,  that  described  in  Down- 
ingr's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  in  the  Lon- 
don Society's  Catalo^oe,  by  LrnDLBrand  other  Eng- 
lish writers,  is  very  little  known  or  cultivated  in 
Western  New  York.   In  three-fourths  of  our  orchards 
tlie  Fall  Pippin  goes  under  this  title,  having  been  so 
introduced  by  the  earlier  nurserymen  and  orchardists. 
It  is  time  the  error  should  be  corrected.    This  Hol- 
land Pippin  is  a  good  apple,  but  very  far  from  being  so 
valuable  as  the  genuine  and  unrivalled  Pall  Pippin. 
Size  — large,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Pall  Pippin.— 
FoBM — roundish,  slightly  conical,  generally  very  reg- 
ular though  some  specimens  have  a  square  outline. 
Stalk — half  to  three-fourths  ot  an  inch  long,  and 
pretty  stout  and  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.     Caltx 
— small,  closed  in  a  very  shallow  and  somewhat  fur- 
rowed basin.    Skin — pale  green  in  the  shade^  becom* 
ing  yellow  as  it  matures  ;  dull  brownish  in  the  sun ; 
usually  some  russet  at  the  stem.    Plbsh— yellowish 
white,  juicy,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  excellent  for  cooking. 
It  is  remarkable  for  ripening  gradually — for  two 
weeks  or  more  previous  to  this  date  (Aug.  29,)  it  has 
been  dropping  from  the  tree  In  fine  condition  for  use, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  remain  apparently 
quite  green.    In  England  its  season  is  November  to 
March.     The  tree  is  large  and  spreading,  resembling 
in  habit,  as  well  as  in  wood  and  foliage,  the  Pall 
Pippin.     Standard  trees,  as  a  general  tiling,  begin  to 
bear  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

8TBAWBBRBIES. 


Mr.  Pbj-jl,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Pelham 
orchard  on  the  Hudson,  seems  no  less  successful  in 
the  culture  of  strawberries  than  in  Newtown  Pippins. 
He  has  produced,  the  past  season,  so  the  "Horticul- 
turist'] is  informed  by  an  eye  witness,  a  Hovet/s 
Seediinfc  berry  weighing  two  ounces  and  measuring 
eight  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference — ^the  largest 
ever  grj^^wn  in  this  country,  we  presume  ;  but  still 
they  are  trifles  te  the  BrUuk  iluema  raised  in  Eng- 
laady  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract.    It 


is  a  fact  worthy  of  putting  on  record, 
that,  abroad  or  at  home,  wherever  we 
have  found  extraordinary  large  straw- 
berries we  have  also  seen  extraordinary 
supplies  of  moisture. 

Cuhhoatum  of  the  Strawberry, — Mr.  Beach, 
a  market  gardener,  at  Itleworth.  having  sur- 
prised every  one  thi*  year  with  his  British 
Queen  strawberries,  both  in  CoveDt-g&rden,  , 
at  Cliiswick,  and  the  Greot  Eihibiiion,  they 
having  been  not  only  extremely  large,  but 
fine  in  6avor,  I  got  on  introduction  to  him  in 
London,  and  he  at  once  asked  me  to  go  down 
with  him  to  Isleworth,  and  see  his  place.    He 
is  one  of  those  John  Bull  ready-witted  class 
of  men,  dark  and  sun-burot,  somewhere  about 
5A  years  of  age,  and  looking  altogether  as  if 
be  had  spent  a  month  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mouotains*    We  took  the  train  at  the 
Waterloo  station,  and  turned  off  by  whot  is 
called  the  loop  line,  at  Mortlake,  through  a 
large  tract  of  market  gardening  ground.    Mr. 
B.'s  gardmi  lies  near  the  bottom  of  a  gentle 
deeUvityi  about  a    mile    from   Houoslow  ; 
there  is  a  large  pond  at  tiie  east  end  of  his 
land,  with  obout  20  springs  continually  dew- 
ing into  it,  and  this  pond  affords  the  means  of 
irrigating   the  whole  of  his  ground.     His 
Strawberry  land,  which  consists  of  about  tea 
acres,  forms  a  parallelogram,  whose  longest  side  runs  soath 
and  north,  the  south  end  being  about  six  feet  below  that  on 
the  north,  while  there  is  also  a  declivity  from  west  to  cast ; 
making  it  altogether  peculiarly  suitoble  for  irrigation.    When 
Mr.  Beach  took  this  Osier  ground,  fiir  so  it  wos,  about  &ve 
yeora  ogo  (and  there  is  part  in  Willows  now),  he  saw  that 
owing  to  the  springs  and  the  two  falls  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  the  texture  of  the  soil  being  a  sandy,  dark,  loamy,  soapy, 
vegetable  material,  Uiat  it  would  answer  the  purposes  to 
which  he  has  applied  it  well.    He  took  a  lease  of  it,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  cart-way  on  the  west  upper 
side,  throwing  up  the  earth  some  two  feet  obove  the  general 
ground,  so  that  tne  poth  where  the  horse  goes  is  fit^m  ten 
mehes  to  a  foot  deeper  than  where  the  wheels  pass  alon^. 
thus  forming  water-oouraes  all  along.    The  next  thina  he  did 
was  to  form  his  ground  into  ridges,  about  40  feet  wide,  run- 
ning the  short  way  of  the  square  ;  the  centres  of  these  ridges 
are  planted  with  Pears  and  Apples,  and  between  with  black 
Currants,  all  being  loaded,  especially  the 'block  Currants, 
with  crops  such  as  never  were  seen  before.    About  three 
feet  from  the  trees  on  either  side,  are  water-courses  leading 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  where  there  is  a  mill  stream, 
and  on  the  two  dedivities  between  the  rows  of  trees  are  his 
Strawberries,  some  five  or  six.  rows  of  which  are  planted 
along  the  sides  of  the  two  feet  broad  ditches,  between  the 
ridges.    These  ditches  receive  the  irrigating  water,  which  .. 
percolates  under  the  plants  down  into  tnem.    It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  size  and  strength  of  the*  plants,  as  well 
as  the  enormous  crops  they  produce.    His  heaviest  Queens 
weighed  3  ounces :  all  his  plonts  stand  2  feet  apart  each 
way.    The  layinff  out  of  this  ground  has  cost  him  much,  but 
it  will  in  time  weli  repay  all  expenses.    Mr.  B.  was  also  the 
first  to  form  Violet  ridges,  with  a  sharp  declivity,  upon  a 
light  sandy  soiL    Runioa  Violeu  planted  on  each  side  of 
these  long  ndges,  not  only  come  in  early,  but  bear  blossoms 
in  abundance.    The  ri^es  ore  nearly  as  sharp  as  a  mush- 
room ridge.    I  advised  Mr.  B.  to  try  Woter-creases,  which 
he  could  grow  admirably,  on  oocoont  of  the  continual  flow 
of  spring  water,  which  he  has  at  command.    Jamjks  Cut- 
bill.—*  CcunberwelL 


^^^^»^>^>^>^»^>^ ' 


Wh.  R.  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Flushing,  has  recently 
returned  home  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years 
in  California.  He  states  that  he  has  sent  and 
brought  home  seeds  and  bulbs  of  over  two  hundred 
species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  <<  new  to  the 
Atlantic  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world," 


^^^^^t^^^^^^^^f» 


RicB  has  been  euUivated  more  than  160  years  in 
South  Carolina.    It  was  planted  there  in  the  year     | 
1693,  and  has  been  grown  every  year  since  that  time.     % 
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KOnOBS    OF    NEW    WOBKS. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOMOLOGIST,  conUinlng  finely  colored 
dnwingi,  accompanied  by  letter  press  deeeriptlons  of  Fruits  of 
American  origin.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Bbii«u.e,  A.  H.,  M.  D.— 
Published  by  A.  Horrr,  Philadelphia.  To  be  issued  in  num- 
bers, sot  oftener  than  once  in  three  months,  commencing  July, 
1S5L  Each  number  to  contain  ten  illustrations,  true  to  nature 
Every  four  numbers  will  constitute  a  volume.  92  per  number 
or  $8  per  Tolume. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  Mr.  Hofft,  the  accomplish- 
ed artist  who  now  undertakes  the  publication  of  the 
''  Pomologist,"  commenced  a  similar  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Orchardist's  Companion."  It  had  artis- 
tic merits  at  least  that  ought  to  have  secured  it  suc- 
cess; but  it  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  able  and  reli- 
able editorial  head  as  this  has,  nor  did  the  subject  of 
pomology  in  those  days  attract  so  much  attention  as 
at  present.  Dr.  Brinklb,  has  for  many  years  devot- 
ed attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  fruits  of  Amer- 
ican origin.  His  name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
horticultural  journals,  and  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  transactions  of  all  pomologieal  conven- 
tions that  have  been  held.  No  man  is  better  quali- 
fied for  such  a  task  as  this. 

The  present  number  contains  the  Brandy  wine, 
Moyamensing,  Petre  and  Pennsylvania  pears,  Re- 
publican Pippin  apple,  Eliza  peach,  Burlington  apri- 
cot, Wendell's  Mottled  Biggarreau  cherry,  Col.  Wil- 
der and  Cushing  raspberry* 

The  coloring  of  the  fndt  is  well  executed  in  the 
main,  the  wo€d  and  foliage  not  quite  so  well.  The 
natural  color  of  the  bark  of  a  young  shoot,  the  form 
and  color  of  the  bud,  are  points  that  to  be  useful 
must  be  exact,  and  to  make  them  so  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  no  doubt,  by  the  lithographic  process. 


■^■^kA^ta- 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOOICAL  CONGRESS* 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.  2d,  8d,  and  4th,  1850.  Published  by 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wb  are  now,  by  the  kindness  of  some  friend,  put  in 
possession  of  this  report,  nearly  a  year  after  the  con- 
gress was  held.  Among  the  proceedings  we  find 
reports  from  S.  A.  Barker,  on  the  fruits  of  Morgan 
countv,  Ohio ;  from  Maine,  by  Hbnrt  Little  ; 
from  Vermont,  by  C.  Goodrich  ;  from  Kentucky,  by 
Lawre.vcr  Young  ;  from  Michigan,  by  W.  H. 
Scott  ;  from  Illinois  and  the  West,  hy  Dr.  J.  A. 
KBNificoT ;  from  Canada,  by  Jambs  Douoall. — 
There  is  much  valuable  information  scattered  through 
these  reports,  and  next  winter  when  we  have  leisure 
we  will  endeavor  to  sift  it  out.  Dr.  Kbkiticot  s  re- 
port, which  is  about  half  the  pamphlet,  is  entitled 
<^  Random  thoughts  and  observations  on  pomology 
and  kindred  subjects,  in  Illinois  and  the  West." — 
We  put  it  aside  for  a  quiet  hours  reading.  The 
doctor  has  done  more  we  believe,  than  any  other 
man  to  give  interest  and  variety  to  both  the  meetings 
and  reports  of  the  pomologieal  congress* 


ANSWERS    TO    CORBBSFOlTDEirTS. 


■^^^^^^b#%^^^^' 


It  unfortunately  happened  that  our  State  Fair,  the 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Soci- 
eties' Fairs,  were  all  held  this  season  in  one  week 
and  on  same  days.  A  great  number  of  persons  have 
been  thus  prevented  from  attending  but  one  of  them. 
Wo  think  that  those  great  Societies  should  have  some 
understanding  about  these  things,  so  that  they  might, 
if  ])opFi'>lp,  come  off  in  different  weeks.  We  have 
DO  doubt  this  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  all. 


A  correspondent  from  Wilson.  N.  Y.,  who  signs 
himself  ^^  Practical  Improvement,"  wishes  to  know 
the  best  process  for  making  wine  for  <^  sacramental 
purposes*' — when  to  gather  the  grapes — prepare  them 
for  the  press  —  make  the  wine  and  bottle  for  use. — 
Will  some  one  who  has  experience  on  this  subject 
reply  ? 

'In  regard  to  strawberries,  he  says  :  ^  I  had  this 
year  150  hills  from  v^hich  72  qts.,  at !«.  6^.  per  qt., 
were  sold,  and  24  qts.  given  away  and  eaten — mak- 
ing three  bushels,  besides  what  were  picked  from  the 
vines  by  children,  &&c.,  without  being  measured." 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  is  a  now  kind  of  Hy  that  hu  lately 
made  ita  appearance  ia  these  parte.  {Some  are  alanned  about 
it,  fearinff  it  might  damage  the  wheat  crop.  We  waot  jwx 
to  tell  what  it  is,  if  you  can,  by  the  description  below.  It  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  a  yellow  body  with  a  redish 
furz,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  dung  hili  P.  D.— JEco^' 
mg  Centre,  N,  K,  1851. 

Cannot  tell  from  this  description.  Is  it  winged  or 
not  ?    Send  speeimens. 

Mr.  Editor.— The  rose  bushes  m  all  this  region  bare 
been  very  much  injured  by  a  small  green  worn.  In  three 
days  after  they  were  first  discovered,  some  of  our  basoes 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  thoruu&hly  scalded.  They  ftslen 
themselves  on  the  under  side  of  the  leof,  and  eat  ii  to  a  per- 
fect web.  U  you  can  tell  us  how  lo  prevent  or  stop  their 
ravages,  you  will  confer  a  great  fhvor  on  many  subscribers  to 
your  interesting  and  valuable  paper.  £.  O.  Ward.— /Iiok- 
daff,  Pa.,  Aug.,  1851. 

It  is  a  caterpillar  and  must  be  shaken  off  the 
bushes  and  destroyed,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 

gooseberry  caterpillar. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  inform  me  through  the  Farmer 
of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  Berberry  for  a  hedge.  I  see 
it  recommended  in  Cole's  Fruit  Book.  I  wish  to  know- 
where  the  seed  can  be  obtained,  and  the  time  and  manner  of 
putting  it  in  wet  land,  as  I  am  intending  to  cmigmte  to  the 
west,  and  oblige  a  subscriber,  Samuel  Ewi»G.^lttdiutTy, 
Bt.,  Aug.,  1851. 

The  Berberry  may  be  propagated  either  from  seeds 
or  suckers.  Seeds  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  the 
seed  stores,  especially  the  eastern  ones.  They  should 
be  kept  in  sand  all  winter,  and  sown  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  make,  some  inquiry  of  you  or 
some  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  in  reference  to  the 
best  time  of  sowing  the  seed  ol^  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  the 
best  way  to  eultivate  it :  and,  also,  whether  the  seed  conies 
up  the  first  year  or  the  second  spring,  as  I  sowed  a  quantity  of 
the  seed  last  fall  and  got  but  one  or  two  plants  from  it,  and 
I  wish  to  sow  a  quantity  this  fall.  Thomas  Tuoma.s.— 
NortkvlUe,  Mich.,  1851. 

The  seed  will  not  grow  the  first  year.  After 
washing  it  out  mix  it  with  sandy  earth  and  lay  it  in 
a  heap  in  the  ground  covered  three  or  four  inches 
deep.    Leave  it  there  for  one  year  and  then  sow, 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  ths  May  number  of  the  '*We«^ 
ern  Horticultural  Review"  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  you,  ia  which  you  say,  "  the  WJate  Bfr//Jlo»er 
is  sound  and  fresh  yet,  and  of  a  b<Miutiful  lemon  yellow,  cw 
Ntraw  color,  and  a  specimen  cut,  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  flavored  fruits  of  the  season.^'  Say,  now  Mr.  Barrt, 
is  It  as  high  flavored  as  the  BtUdw'm,  Stcaar,  end  others  of 
the  same  class  T  Or,  can  ii  begin  with  the  Etojiu*  SpUteft^ 
burg  or  Northern  Spy  ?  It  would  seem  to  us  **  outsiders"  of 
the  west  that  your  gustatories  must  serve  you  rather  poorly 
if  you  put  the  first  named  fruit  in  a  class  for  high  flavor  with 
the  lasL  Please  explain!  Vf.^^MUiertburg,  Mercer  Co., 
ill.,  Aug.,  1851. 

The  specimens  referred  to  were  grown  in  the  west, 
and  were,  in  our  judgmeut»  jiwt  as  we  stated. — 
Grown  here,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  so. 


». '   .  A  ^  ■ 
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lii  a  previoiifl  number  of  the  Farmer  we  intimated 

,  that  we  might  see  some  tilings  in  our  travpls  in 
Europe,  intercffing  to  tlit  youth,  which  wo  elionld 
pive  in  our  Yoirru'a  Drpartmbnt.     We  take  the 

I  following  s-tetch  from  our  memorandum  book,  and 
we  fhall  select  others  for  future  nnmbera  : 

ThU  14lh  oPJune,  the  finest  day  I  have  yet  aecn 
in  Eng^land,  I  have  spent  in  viBiting  this  ancient  and 

I  maffniHcent  pUce,  The  Duke  has  liberally  thrown 
it  all  open  to  visilorB  during  the  exhibition,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  attraction.     Il  is  situated 

'  about  an  hour's  drive  from  London  on  the  north  bank 
of  ihe  Thames.     The  house  wa«  originally  built  Id 

1605,  and  about  a  century  _         

8|ro  was  rebuilt  as  il  now  _^.~  . 

BtandB.       It    Is    a    noble  ^-^^  - 

,     ctructurp.    In  its  architec-  _^- 

tiire,  galleries  of  works  of      _t     .-    _  '  ^^^ 

art,    conservatories,  gar-      -  — — -'-r, 

,     dens,  parks,  and  splendid  <-■  --. 

full  grown   trees,   is  one 
of  the  most  interesting'  of 

■  the  numerous  princely  es- 
tablishments in  the  sub- 
urbs of  iho  great  city. 
The  day  I  have  spent  in  it 
I  can  heartily  note  down 
as  the  most  agreeable  I 
have  yet  experienced  on 
this  side  the  water.  I 
have  been  able  to  meet 
face  to  face  with,  nobis 
trees  that  years  ago  1  bad 

cultivated  a  slight  acquaintance  with  through  Lou- 
don's Arboretum. 

A  row  of  the  finest  old  horse  chestnut  trees  I  have 
ever  seen  gave  me  warning  of  my  approach  to  the 
entrance.  Their  flowers  bad  not  wholly  disappeared, 
but  what  a  gorgeous  spectacle  they  must  have  been 
when  in  fullbloom.  You  can  imagine  a  row  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long  of  these  gigantic  trees  with  heads 
full  siity  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  their  showy 
blossoms.  I  was  fully  setiEtied  with  this  sight  alone 
as  a  compensation  for  my  journey,  and  entered  the 
gate  with  expectation  at  its  highest  pitch.  The  car- 
rlage  way  is  as  smooth  as  mirble,  end  extends  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  easy,  graceful  turns,  through 
a  magnificent  park  clothed  in  spring  verdure,  studded 
with  magnificent  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  group 
of  fine  cattle  enjoying  their  shade. 

Here  is  a  group  of  fine  old  elms  in  all  the  majesty 
of  a  luxuriant  natural  growth — the  hand  of  man  has 
never  dared  to  mutilate  a  branch.  Close  to-  them 
atands  a  horse  chestnut  some  forty  feet  high  and  not 
leas  than  sixty  feet  in  diameter  of  head,  and  it  is  al- 
most in  porfeclion  of  bloom.  A  few  rods  from  it 
■lands  a  yellow  flowering  one  nearly  as  large.  Next 
we  come  to  a  group  of  four  elms,  none  of  them  less 
than  six  feel  in  diameter  of  trunk.  Then  a  group  of 
lhre«  yellow  flowering  horse  chestnuts  all  grown  to- 
gether, the  lower  branches  almost  touch  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  forms  a  magnificent  pyramid  in  full 
bloom,  some  fifty  feet  high  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  in  diameter.  Close  to  this  group  stands 
another  of  young  scarlet  horse  chestnuts  id  full  bloom. 


This  blossoms  later  than  the  others,  and  is  just  in 
perfection  as  the  others  are  fading.  Further  on  we 
come  to  an  old  chestnut  that  stands  on  one  aide  of 
the  carriage  way  and  spreads  its  branches  fairly  over 
it,  making  a  complete  arch,  ind  when  we  pass  it  we 
come  to  a  broad,  lazy  looking  stream,  Ailed  with 
water  lilies  in  bloom  —  its  whole  surface  is  covered, 
a  E)n;;lc  spot  only  here  and  there  showing  that  the 
water  moves.  A  beautiful  bridge  carries  us  over  it, 
and  now  we  look  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  charm- 
ilig  avenue  of  lindeufi,  on  Sion  Himte.  What  a 
grand  picture,  or  rather  what  a  grand,  real  scene  it  Is  ! 
When  I  arrived  at  the  court  gate,  the  keeper,  a  fine 
aristncratic-looking  specimen  of  the  Englishman,  in 
a  superb  livery,  directed  roe  to  the  cottage  of  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Ivkson,  who  very  kindly  accompanied 
me  through  the  cnnservatory,  peach  and  grape  houses, 
kitchen  and  fiower  garden,  and  all  the  more  interest- 


aioit  BODtB,  THB  Ksmmtcs  or  tub  dukb  of  NOKTmnraBaLanv. 

ing  points.  The  conservatory  is  a  noble  structure 
fifty  feel  high,  and  filled  with  the  rarest  plants  :  the 
roof  inside  was  covered  with  passion  flower  in  bloom. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  finest  in  England,  or  in  the 
world,  and  cost,  I  believe,  about  £40,U00.  Air.  Ivr- 
so.i  is  a  vcrv  intelligent  and  capable  man,  and  man- 
ages his  great  charge  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 
The  graperies  and  peach  houses  are  exten^4ive,  but 
not  in  prime  order,  as  the  gardener  informs  me  that 
retrenchment  of  expenses  has  for  some  time  been  llie 
order  of  the  day.  In  fronl  of  the  conservatory.  Is  a 
beautiful  rote  gardm,  of  a  circular  form,  mainly 
filled  with  fine  specimens  of  standard  or  tret  roses. 
From  the  gardens  we  entered  the  arboretum.  Here 
we  find  some  magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon,two  hun- 
dred years  old.  There  is  an  old  block  mulberry  tree, 
the  exact  age  of  which  nobody  knows  ;  It  is  prripped 
up  all  around  and  protected  with  an  iron  railing. — 
It  is  a  precious  relict  of  past  ages — said  to  have  been 
planted  in  1648,  when  the  first  mulberry  trees  were 
brought  to  England,  I  recognized  it  at  once,  from 
the  figure  and  description  In  Loudon's  Arboretum. 
Next  we  come  to  a  majestic  Sophora,  also  figured  In 
Loudon  ;  weeping  tuh,  an  immense  one,  with  Its 
drooping  branches  crossed  and  twisted  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  picturesque  manner;  purple  beeches  ; 
tulip  trees  ;  cypresses  ;  ttc,  li^.,  of  immense  size. 
As  we  pasB  around  among  this  labyrinth  of  trees, 
we  come  upon  a  beautiful  circular  flower  gar- 
den— a  vase  in  the  centre,  and  the  flowers  in  circular 
beds  four  or  five  feet  wide,  separated  by  grass 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  iweet  briar  hedge,  in  whici 
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a  few  Blandard  double  yellow  roses  are  introdaced. 
From  this  we  tnlie  snolher  direction  Bmong 
full  grown  trees,  and  preseolly  we  came  upon  the 
"Americui  Garden,"  a  splendid  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendroiu  and  Jtitdtai  in  full  bloom.     In  tbo  neigh- 
borhood of  this  are  fine  specimens  of  the   new  an<i 
rare  evergreens — two cryplomeria,  (the  Jopso cedar,) 
10  feet  high  and  perfect  in  form  ;  two  JuniperUB  ~ 
curva,   BIX  feet  high  ;  two  Cupressus   loruloaa, 
feet  high  ;  Slc.,  be.     Within  sight  of  this  spot 
a  magnificent   beech    (Fogvi    iylvatica  peadtUot) 
with  its  boughs  sweeping  on  the  lawn,   a  group  of 
four  beautiful  cembran  pine,  about  thirty  feet  1 ' 
pretty,  upright,  sti^  conical  trees.    But  I  lind 
I  cannot  mention  a  tenth  part  of  the  fine  objects   I 
noted  down.    AHer  being  completely  wearied  out  in 
tbe  ground,  I  returned  to  London,  promising  myself 
auo^er  day  among  the  works  of  orl  In  tbe  houi 


iSSWEBS  TO  EinOIiU,  tte,  QT  AUaOST  NUMBEH. 

buiheb 

Annnrrlo  Snifno— The  GiSKSEi  Farhcr.    Teaneui 
Heart,  Greta,  F^me,  Han,  Ear. 


jCatiies'  IDrpartment 


•  you  eiprest  ■ 


>t  blOHom.  T 
I,  nre  £n«.  I  ha 
nd  admire  the 


Mi99a«.  Editors 
your  readen  of  iheir  juccm  with  their 
thank  you  for  thoae  you  Mnt  tne  ;  ~ 
1  sm  afraid  ilis  phloi,  lu|nn,  jncoSe 
phila,  and  lea  week  iloi^ki,  will 
nian,  partulaCca,  bBlsami,  and  othe 
srcBtcHre  oflbeia.  (U  I  have  time 

I  would  like  to  prapagHte  them  by  cutlmgi  if  you  couid  j{ 
me  wine  irutructioiu.     I  have  heard  o(  the  verbeiuu  be 

iJd  send  me  D  few  icedi  of  lh(._, 
I  ipare.  I  will  be  Ibajikful  and 
will  laKe  gieni  earn  ot  mem.  Itoou  that  keep  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter  ihiive  hcii.u  our  ipringi  ore  genenlly  dry 
android.  In  the  July  numberorilie  farmer,  I  mwan  illuatro. 
tion  of  the  hally-teoved  berberry^  if  rou  would  not  think  mt 
inlruding,  I  would  mk  you  for  a  few  leeda  ifyou  have  Ihrm 
lo  Kpcire.  My  garden  li  admired  bv  ■pcctit^m.  I  am  pivinn 
■eeda  fur  my  nelghbori,  m  ihev  ' 


Ziz 


I,  u  they  arc  very  deairotia  to  h 
KiUK—Hmmian,  Aug..  ISSI. 


Petunias  are  easily  propagated  by  making'  cuttings 
about  eix  Jnchea  long,  and  rooting  them  in  pots. 
This  should  be  done  aoon,  so  that  they  may  root  be- 
fore winter.  Trent  them  as  you  do  house  plants. 
If  you  have  a  choice  plant  which  you  would  like  to 
preserve,  place  it  in  a  pot  now,  and  it  will  continue 
to  bloasom. 


Meiotu.  Editou  ; — I  being  one  of  the  many  who  reeoiT- 
ed  of  your  bouaty  lait  apring,  feel  it  no  leai  a  niirilege  than 
a  duty  to  e<pre«  my  thnnka,  und  inform  you  how  1  um  luc- 

aecaon  hiu  been  very  dry,  with  good  iitenlion  Ihey  have 
grown  Gnely.  MygaHen  preaenu  a  fine  appearance.  Ihave 
■HvenI  line  verioiiei  of  potlulacctia,  pctuniai,  nnd  aweet 
poBa,  alio  balnma,  phloie>,  oitnri,  lupitii.  nnd  a  variety  of 
oilier  annuala,  whiufi  are  now  in  bloom,  nnd  amply  rewnrd- 

blouoma,  for  the  Hitle  Imuble  I  have 

1  aball  preaerve  oil  the  aeeiU,  and 


3^i: 

ai  you  auggi 
buie  ihem  a 


■  ted  Id 


ir  the  Fun 


ong  Buch  of  my  npighbora  ai  li 

la  there  appeart  to  bo  from  the  nc 

bcr  of  applicatioiu  you  have  bad  t 

I  auccenful  in  growing  Ibem: 


California  ■ 
ryTne''whu 


I  nhould  be  pleaiod  to  have  you  aend  me 
■e  you  they  will  be  thunkfiilly  received 

C.  S.  a.—PlaittkiH.  N.  K,  Aaf'!'\^. 
To  C.  S.  H.  and  olh^a  we  shall  send  more  seed 
before  spring. 


Mrx^Hs.  EoiToni  :~We  had  au 
hundred  lodiea  who  applied  for  Hi 

many  wilh  leaa  coree,  and  a  greater      _..., 

than  ouraelvei,  had  long  linos  reported  progre«» ,  ... 

hence  tho  ailenoe  upon  IheaiibjeeE.  We  received  our  p.irlc- 
age  of  aeed  in  good  order  and  due  lime,  and  aoon  coniigneil 
them  to  a  line  feriile  spot.  Of  the  ten  kindi  we  received 
eight  aoon  mndo  Ihi  "'  .... 

air  noceaaory  care, 

flouriah  finely,  allh     _.       _   ^_    ...    

tomewhat  ditnppoinled  al  aeelng  in  llie  plo™  of  ■'  Kino 
Patia  Bulaami.''  what  we  had  long  cullivaled  under  the  un 

Ere  lending  title  of  Lady  ijlippera,  and  half  iiupFrlnJ  it  a 
oni  of  a  rtriain  perianagi  pnnten  are  aaid  to  kwp  nbuut 
them.     Bui  "the  roap  by  eny  other  name  wo^itd  iniQlI   oi 

are  pretty  flowera,  and  well  worth  the  ailenlnn  of  any 
lovcrofbeuuiy.  We  have  them  now  in  all  inair  perfeetina. 
ararloi,  ciinnon,  purple,  pink,  and  whits,  the  fineai  aaa^wt- 
ment  that  con  be  produced,  loma  three  feel  high,  wiili 
branrhea  large  enough  for  the  fowla  of  heaven  to  lodge 
therein,  and  perfectly  filled  with  blomoma.  Wr  hive,  too. 
Sweet  Mignonelle,  German  Aatera,  Sweet  Pena.  Hnrigalde, 


by  if 


Wcl 


label*  w 


cannot  give  «  our  I 
arem  the  practice, 
■Boooiherofitakim 
am  thoi  we  may  make 


wiihh 


1  in  thia 


a  good  quo 


ly.  1  ho| 

id  other  ai 


e  (if  J»rl 


WHICH  Ml  luppiy  our  iiicnoa.  Please  coiuiunt  niv  iin  nppii. 
cant  for  B  packaeo  of  your  Califomian  produc lioiia,  end  lety 
much  oblige  C.  J.  Fdhsmah.— £nic(A  Rojmit.  >..  A'.  V. 
VVb  have  received  many  letters  from  our  lady  rtad- 
ers,  giving  us  an  account  of  their  success  in  i-ulliva- 
ting  flowers  from  seed  distributed  by  us.  We  are 
gratified  that  so  many  have  been  successful.  We 
shall  continue  our  efforts  to  increase  the  love  of  flow- 
ers among  our  reoders,  and  shall  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  seeds  to  those  who  may  desire  thrm. 
Our  object  in  furnishing  flower  seeds  is  not  to  intro- 
duce new  varieties,  oi  old  varieties  with  new  names, 
but  lo  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  bi-tlcr  kinds. 
The  lady-slipper,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  this 
country,  is  known  by  the  nameof  hnlsam  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  is  generally  cultivaied  ; 
yet,  few  who  cultivate  them  know  anything  of  a  good 
*"' double  as  a  rose  And  almost  as  beauufnl. 


11  you  give 
eeda,  and  if 


„      D  aupply  ,         .  .     .. 

iiy.     1  noticed  in  the  loat  number  of  the 
u  inland  supplying  applicant!  with  aeed 


We  give  here  &  specimen  of  a  fair  one,  though  far 
fromlwing  perfect.  This  was  raJsed  from  seed  sim- 
ilar to  that  fumiahed  to  our  subacribers. 


I 
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I 


(Bttor's  Sable. 


New  York  State  Fair.— F/ora/  Ho//,  an  immense  ob- 
long canvass  tent,  140  feet  by  80,  was  devoted  exclusively 
Ui  iho  exhibition  of  frniu  and  flowers.  The  interior  was 
arranged  somewhat  in  this  way  :•— Around  the  outside  was 
a  low  staging  composed  of  three  shelves  about  a  foot  wide, 
ri%ing  one  above  the  other,  and  covered  with  cloth :  this 
was  wholly  occupied  with  fruits.  Within  this  staging  a 
broad  and  beautiful  gravel  walk  extended  around  the  whole 
tent,  from  which  every  object  could  be  satisfactorily  seen. 
On  each  side  of  this  walk  was  a  rustic  railing  or  barrier, 
made  of  larch  poles  and  grape  vine  stems  tastefully  interwo- 
ven. These  were  intended  to  prevent  visitors  from  hand- 
ling the  objects  on  the  tables.  Within  the  walk  was  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  tables  around  the  tent,  appropriated  to  cut 
flowers  and  ornaments.  In  the  very  center  stood  an  oak 
tree,  its  numerous  branches  covered  with  ivy  and  other 
climbing  plants,  rustic  baskets  of  fruits  and  flowers  suspend- 
ed from  them,  and  an  eagle  and  numerous  humbler  birds 
perched  upon  them  as  natural  as  life.  At  the  base  was  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  rock  work,  embellished  with  appropriate 
plants.  The  space  on  either  side  of  this  tree  was  occupied 
with  a  staging  for  the  pot  plants,  and  a  couple  of  rustic  scats 
for  committees  or  visitors  whom  the  superintendent  permit- 
ted to  enter.  On  one  side  was  a  double  door — visitttrs 
entering  at  one  side  and  passing  out  through  the  other.  Be- 
tween the  tables  and  the  barriers  a  space  of  two  feet  was 
left,  which  exhibitors  were  permitted  to  occupy  in  order  to 
answer  questions  and  give  explanations  to  visitors. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Floral  Hall  as  fiiithful  aa  we  can  por- 
tray it  in  words  ;  but  those  who  have  not  men  it  can  form 
but  a  meagre  idea  of  its  tasteful  and  brilliant  appearance. 
They  may  imagine  the  staging  extending  around  the  whole 
tent,  covered  with  dishes  and  baskets,  and  interspersed  with 
trees  and  branches  of  trees  laden  with  the  finest  fruits  — 
apples,  peers,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  &e.,  in  such  variety 
and  of  such  a  quality  as  have  rarely  been  equalled  at  any  ex- 
hibition in  the  world^-the  contributions  of  about  fifty  culti- 
vators from  diilerent  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  range  of  tables  laden  with  cut  flowers,  dahlias  by 
the  thousand,  and  roses,  phloxes,  verbenas,  petunias,  &jc., 
exhibited  singly  in  small  vials,  besides  floral  temples,  bas- 
kets, and  other  devices,  lighting  up  the  interior  of  the  tent 
into  a  perfect  blaze.  Then  to  crown  all,  the  '*  brave  old 
oak''  in  the  center,  with  its  rocky  base,  its  rugged  powerful 
arms  stretched  out  and  bearing  rich  baskets  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  vines  clambering  over  them  and  clinging  to  them, 
and  birds  and  squirrels  perched  upon  them  apparently  in  all 
their  woodland  bappineea. 

The  whole  arrangement  was  excellent  as  well  aa  beauti- 
ful, and  elicited  admiration  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  paid  it  their  respects  tCuring  the  three  me- 
morable days.  The  tree  in  the  oentft'was  a  novelty— a 
happy  idea  well  carried  out.  On  all  sides  we  heard  the 
renuirk  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  *'  It  is  finer  than  ever 
before" — a  proof  that  nature  has  for  roost  people  a  greater 
charm  than  art.  lieretororo  the  central  ornament  of  Floral 
Hall  has  generally  been  a  highly  decorated  temple,  very 
tastefully  and  well  executed,  and  always  much  admir^ ; 
but  it  was  costly,  and  it  had  grown  stale,  as  everything  does 
when  too  frequently  repeated.  The  change,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  gave  great  saiisfiiction,  and  will,  we  hope,  suggest 
hereafter  something  new  and  still  better. 

The  Hon.  L.  A.  Ward,  President  of  our  Horticultural 
Society,  performed  the  laborious  duty  of  superintendent  of 
the  Hall,  and  never  have  we  seen  duties  attended  to  \ivMth 
greater  devotion  or  more  complete  efl^iency.  From  the 
opening  to  the  dote  he  occupied  his  place  in  the  center  of 
the  Hall,  and  we  feel,  aa  othert  do,  that  much  of  the  quiet 


and  good  order  that  prevailed,  was  due  to  his  prudent  m'an- 
agement. 

The  committee  who  devised  and  directed  the  arrongement 
of  the  Hall,  deserves  credit  for  the  able  and  faithful  discharge 
of  its  duties.  It  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Ellwan- 
OER,  C.  J.  RrAN,  H.  E.  Hooker,  J.  M.  Whitney,  Rob't 
DofTWELAN,  and  Joseph  Frost.  Ail  the  rustic  work  was 
devised  and  executed  by  Mr.  Adam  Kuchler,  and  it  reflects 
much  credit  on  his  taste  and  ingenuity.  He  is  an  artist  in 
these  matters.  Mr.  Wm.  Webster  also  rendered  valuablo 
services  in  perfecting  the  arrangements.  We  ought  not  to 
forget  a  committee  of  young  ladies,  selected  by  Mr.  Whit- 
net,  Who  assisted  the  general  committee  by  their  taste  and 
handiwork,  and  above  all  by  their  presence.  We  have  not 
space  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  exhibition, 
but  will  take  it  up  next  month. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
Floral  Hall.  ______ 

The  sucoeoa  of  the  State  Fair  in  this  city,  and  the  satis- 
faction enjoyed  by  distinguished  gentlemen  from  other 
states  and  countries  attending  the  same,  are  largely  ascribed 
to  the  urbanity  and  labors  of  the  President  of  the  Society, 
John  Delajtikld,  Esq. 


An  Agricultural  Congress.— We  have  to  thank  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  for  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
Exhibition  and  Dinner  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society, 
Mass.  We  can  not  refrain  from  copying  some  remarks  con- 
tained in  Mr.  W.'s  letter^  leaving  out  the  complimentary 
remarks  in  relation  to  our  personal  labors  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  knowledge,  which  our  modesty  induces 
us  to  believe  rather  undeserved,  notwithstancMng  the  opin- 
ion of  so  wise  and  worthy  a  man  as  Mr.  Wj^er  to  the 
contrary : 

"  A/y  Dear  Sir— I  have  this  moment  received  the  Gene- 
see Farmer  fur  September.  1  am  most  happy  to  know  that 
you  approve  of  our  eflbrts  in  Massachusetts  to  advance  the 
causo  of  agricultural  education.         *         «         •         * 

*  *  Ko  one  has  a  warmer  heart  or  more  willing 
hand  to  aid  you  according  to  my  ability.  I  can  sympathize 
with  you  in  all  the  trials  and  disappointments  to  which  wo 
arc  constantly  subjected ;  but  no  chagrin  or  mortification  at 
failures  shall  ever  drive  me  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  which 
in  this  matter  I  consider  next  to  religious  obligations.  A 
brighter  day  is  dawning  on  us,  and  if  we  do  not  see  its  me- 
ridian Heht  in  our  day,  our  children  or  our  children's  chil- 
dren will.  In  truth,  I  believe  posterity  will  reward  those 
who  have  labored  so  zealously  to  advance  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  your  name  with  many  others  will  be  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  shall  in  coming  time  reap  the 
fruits  of  your  labor. 

*'  The  great  barrier  to  our  success  is  political  juggling  for 
office  and  its  emoluments  ;  but  I  trust  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  our  legislative  bodies,  both  in  State  and  Nation, 
shall  be  fully  interested  by  the  iiirming  interest.  I  rejoice 
that  suggestions  have  been  made  by  yourself  and  others,  for 
a  National  Congress  of  Agriculture.  lam  reatfyforit.  Let 
me  help." 

The  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  in  speaking  of  our  propo- 
sition to  establish  an  Agricultural  Congress,  to  be  composed 
of  delegates  from  State  and  County  Societies,  makes  the 
following  remarks  : 

"  We  think  well  of  this  plan.  The  only  obstacle  to  its 
success  is  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  many  societies, 
to  carry  the  proposition  into  eflect.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  United  States  Government  that  they  have  done 
so  little  to  really  promote  the  good  of  agricultural  science  or 
its  practice.  Every  other  branch  of  industry  has  received 
its  jfostering  care,  but  this  has  been  neglected  and  pushed 
aside." 


m0^0*0tt 


ADVKBTisiinENTS,  to  socuro  insertion  in  the  Farmer,  must 
be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  previous  month,  and 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We 
publish  no  other.  Terms— $2.00  for  every  hundred  words, 
each  insertion,  peud  in  Mbonct* 
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SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 

THORP,  SMITH.  HANCKETT  y  C 

BXaAVUSB,  N.  Y., 


STANDARD  FBUIT  TREES 

DWAHF  'IHfcKI 


■b  b^  ImiKirutlDD  &i 


^J°«^""'^J'yj'I'"'«'*  'l«^«l'l.  Cor  ffull  JoU.  mnKm.  t. 
WsL....Uoflliu.ppro«d.,ri«i«eiiLtHllfdio'bl.lO™. 


HDD  lull  D«dir  Cram. 

d«>U«tl«arbl>tl 

IriiandlurtKHUjTUi- 

u.hii«-OM  hmand 

PWo««-OTH-iirij 

•1  choion  kin 

BultKHM  «OOU-A 

ho) 

1  CoilHUoil 

poil-piying  appllcuili.  ' 

THORP,  SMITH,  MANUHETT  k 


T,  C,    BIA.XWBUJ   «  CO.. 

JT  rj/E  oio  c.asn.£  surseries.  OEHErj,  ».  r. 

I^ITil  pleutiF«lD<lu  tba  (limtloii  of  p.tron..  tad  Ih.  pnfcll, 
NAMENfAL  TKEfS.  fco,  uhlch  IW  j  oBif  (br  ula  tlic*^iiitn) 
Ktai.'tl"^!!^''"'  eulUTnlwl  u(t  urt  w«r.nled  corrloll  J'nlniid 


li'Z)"ii'^^L*„'tn.°b:47«!H?d-w 

Sh*' ta'»^  '  **""  '""^    ll/lirld  f .rpi![ii»l,  ud  l  LiinblBg  Ron*, 


AKR03T  I,  C??^reprt'ron.or  Th.  Oud.k/vXT'n™ 
.     J     ""''•""-'^■'^--'•''to  di™nh.nDllc«  of  MnoDi 


Drain  Tito  ^Vorks. 

eo  LANCASTER  STREET-WEST  OF  MEDICAL  C 
LEOE,  ALBANY, 

HORSE  aHOE  TILE. 


SOLE  TILE.  ' 


THE  nbwrilHn  in  minnrutariDji  Dnlo  TIU  of  Tuioni  ■(■■• 
to  eorrnpanil  vllh  Ifaa  ibaii  liiipH.  kt  pttrrt  frcm  414  u 


igfromt*Dd  11  to  20  re 


1  bart  Tudible  pcrladlcil  uf  tl»  4*;."- JFni  Ot2h»  Pi*. 
'Drk  Tchlcfa  poU  111  bnttirtt/  uoothlr  bicuIh*  1b  tb> 
iwort  1>  an  doubted  I J  tin  bctt  monlblT  pnblfihul  In  tb* 

u  d  ciuuitltTonil  mmlLtr,  uidlndMd  DUT  b>  oawldand 


(C.)  fend  SO  ■CTfB  of  T>'rj  iDporif^r  cnek  bottom.     Tfa«  Jkna       ^ 
I  Itwd  atata  of  tultivatloD^  li  weU  tdaptfd  to  «bt*t>  tobareo.        j 

ia.-aitc.<illll(iut*ll  UdUh  hOB   Kli-blPOIld,  and   S  uUa«      i 
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LANDING    NURSBAlfiS. 

MILM   WORTH   FROM   THC   (VKWBUBaH  rKRRT. 

Pmlt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

fubseriber  reopf-ctfullj  RoUcita  the  attention  of 


FISHKILIi 


THK  fubwriber  reopf-ctfullj  RoUcita  the  attention  of  Fkuit 
GitowrM.  and  dealers  in  Kruit  Trees,  to  bUUrge  itock  offered 
for  Mle  the  present  fall,  consisting  of 

4)0(>i)  APPLi;:  TRKtCS.  of  the  mn»t  approTed  Tarietiea,  6  to  10 
foil  lii.'h.  at  frtiin  $12  to  $1-1  per  hundred. 

J  •  ',(i,)  PKAK  TRKKS,  einhfiicinij:  over  one  hundred  of  the  best 
Tan.  ti»"<.  5  to  8  !p«'t  hiijh  30  cents  e  -ch,  $-8  per  hundred. 

oOi>i)()  CUKRFIV  TKKKS.  two  to  throe yHurn from  the  inocula- 
tion ft  to  12  f».ct.  at  $20  to  $25  per  hundred. 

h)m)  AfRlCOr.  of  the  b.'8t  Tarieties,  (2000  of  which  are  tho 
'•  Karly  (ioldon  "  a  very  hardy  and  productitre  worl)  one  to  thrt'c 
yi'ur.-.  from  bud.  $8  to  f  12  on  Peach,  and  S20  to  $30  on  Plum  stocks, 
|>«-r  liutidr^d. 

:.i"j,<j  PK  \CH  TREKS,  of  the  moi«t  Taluable  standard  Tarictics 
rDtir<  ly  free  front  disease,  one  to  two  years  from  the  inoculation. 
7  r-iits  earh.  $6  per  hundred. 

In.^xJ  ISABKLLA  AND  CATAWBA  GRAPE  VINES,  tw^  to 
four  years  old.  with  fine  roots,  hMTing  been  annually  cut  bwjk  ; 
they  arH   in  excellent  condition  fur  fineyard  planting— 20  .>ents 

>  earh.  :^10  to  $15  per  hundred. 

I  1  <KK)  QUINCK  TRKES.  mostly  of  the  apple  Tariety.    Currant 

an  i  Raspberry  bushea.  Strawberry  plants,  Hummer  iiybrid  perpet- 
u.-tl.  and  other  roffes.  8ic.  &e. 

>  40  000  DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  OraamenUI  Trees, 
many  of  which  are  of  la  jjre  size  and  flue  form.  10,000  Arbor  Vita, 
13;  lo  5  feet  high,  $12  to  S2J  per  hundred. 

8,<  00  B  \LS  A.M  KI H,  l>i  to  b  feet,  $12  to  $30  per  hundred. 

Theruoecriber  in  consequence  of  the  adTantages  h«  potsesses, 
In  ena>)lcj  to  aell  at  low  prices  ;  having  300  acres  of  land,  with  a 
Tanety  of  soil,  the  diff.*reut  Rinds  ot  plants  are  cuUirated  in  that 
^  be«t  i^iiitel  to  ih.-ir  growth.  His  facilities  for  ibrwaidlng  packa- 
g.-s  are  alt  that  he  can  d«ii*iro.  The  Nunnery  is  within  two  and  a 
h.^i^  miles  of  the  Hudson  Rirer  Railroad  Depot,  at  F.shkill  Land- 
iu)r-  Steamboats  run  daily  to  New  York  and  Albany  trom  New- 
^      bur^'h  on  the  oppo.<4itu  side  of  the  rirer. 

I-  r.m  .'lO  t<»  60  acres  attached  to  the  Nurserr  are  closely  set  wi  h 
.St  111  1  (rd  and  S|>ecimen  trees,  which  greatly  increase  his  facilities 
f  r  (ii>!  attainment  of  correctneas.  The  new  and  most  valuable 
TiriHi.-*  of  the  Apple,  Peach.  Fear.  Plum.  Apricot,  Cherry,  kc, 
whi.-h  have  recently  originated  la  thi?  country  and  Europe,  have 
b'-ii  procured  as  early  hs  practicnb^e.  and  tested,  or  are  in  the 
c  i,ir^  ot  being  tested,  iu  the  proprietor's  own  grounds.  The  new 
nil  rire  Deciduous  snd  Kveigruen  Ornamental  Trees  are  an  nu 
ally  imported,  of  which  fine  plants  can  be  furui.shed. 

riioKe  who  are  planting  Orchards,  starting  Nurseries,  or  engag- 
ed 1)1  the  sale  of  trees,  &c  .  are  invited  to  examine  his  stock. 

Tr»'e.-*.  shrubs.  Ice.  when  ordered,  will  be  taken  up  carefully. 
c'irn-ctly  hb«lled.  packed  iu  the  best  manner,  forwarded  agreeable 
to  or  ler.  and  with  the  least  po^tsible  delay. 

■^^IJ'  Catalogues  sent  to  all  who  apply  by  post-paid  letters. 

DANIEL  BRI!<CKEUHOOF. 
Fi.^hkUl  Landing. Oct,  1851.  [10-lt*J 

Ballbio  Naraery  and  Hortlcaltural  Garden. 

I^HE  proprietor  of  this  old  established  nursery  would  call  the 
atleation  of  fruit-growers,  nurserymen,  and  others,  to  the 
T.ry  large  stock  of  Kruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Siirtibs  Sic.,  now  offered  for  sale. 

The  stock  of  apple  trees  is  unusually  large  and  flne",  comprising 
tho  i!io8t  choice  and  valuable  sorts  ;  by  the  thousand  at  very  low 
prices. 

Pear  trees,  both  standards  and  dwarfk,  of  the  very  best  sorts  for 
garden  and  orchard  culture 

(harry  trees— a  very  large  stock  of  fine  trees  mostly  trained 
with  low  head4.     The  most  choice  sorts  are  propagated  largely. 

Al!$a  a  very  good  assortment  of  the  plum,  peach,  apricot,  necta- 
riu'*.  quince,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  currant,  ice.  fiio. 

The  a.osortment  of  Ornamental  Tn^ea,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c., 
comp-iscs  almost  every  desirable  article. 

A  H4X,  a  Urge  stock  of  Evergreen  Trees  bj  the  hundred. 

Roses.  Dahlias,  bulbs.  &c.,ac. 

Stocks  of  all  sorts  for  uurserjs.  L«rge  importatioos  are  made 
from  y*»>ir  to  year. 

All  orders  and  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Trf,-4  securely  packed,  carefully  labelled,  and  forwarded  with  dis- 
P'»t'h  B.  HODGE. 

13  uTalo.  N.  v..  Sept,  1851.  [»-2t»] 

Kvtenalve  Sale  of  Itcal   Bstate  lii  Virginia. 

ON  tbu  10th  day  of  November.  1851.  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
IjitMer.  in  W^illlamsburg,  2  787  acre*  of  land  belonging  to  the 
o-t  it**  of  the  late  John  vl.  Maupin.   lying  between  said  City  and 
.J  itnestown.  J150  Jicret  of  which  are  highly  improf^d  ;  also,  about 
l'H»  lort's  of  ri^h^-t  mca'low.     The  other  portion  is  abundantly 
^.<iJl<  d  with  vslu.ible  o.ik  and  pine  timber,  easily  accesi^ible  by 
-.v  i:.T  ;   a  part  of  which  lies  on  a  navigable  creek,  where  iti  located 
til*'  l»t  ick  work  of  a  once  valuable  manufacturing- water  mill,  to 
will,  ri  T>-4el!)  may  float,  and  which  creek  emptlus  into  James  riv- 
er, "u-  mile  di.Mtant  therefrom.    These  lands  will  be  sold  in  tracts 
to  -iuii  pu|-eUasers  :  aldo,  oth'tr  real  estate  will  then  and  there  be 
5'  II   (•mbracing  most  detirabie  hou^esand  lots  In  said  city,  inclu- 
d 111 ;<  .1  a«w  and  eommodioua brick  store  house  and  lot.    See  Card 
puMifihed.     Also  address  R  A.  ARMISTEAD, 

Wimaauburg,Jul7,186L  (8-3t]  £xor.JiComr. 


HIOHIiAfVD  NURSERIES,  NKIVBURGH,  IV.  Y 

A  SAUL  St  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  their  patrons 
•  and  the  public  in  general,  that  their  stock  of  Ft  nit  and 
Ornamental  TretM,  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming  autumn, 
is  of  the  very  best  quality  and  embraces  everythiug  iu  their  Hue 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  trade. 

Dealers  and  Plan  ten*  of  Trees  on  a  large  soale,  will  be  treat  o.fl 
with  on  as  liberal  terms  as  can  be  done  by  any  e^itabli^h^nent  of 
reputation  in  the  country.  They  flatter  themselves  that  tor  cor- 
rectness ofnomencUiture  of  fruits(which  is  a  serious  considirntion 
to  iLmtors)  that  their  stock  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  possibly  c.iu 
be,  having  been  all  propagated  on  their  own  grounds,  fnni  un- 
doubted sources,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  .Mr.  Smil.— 
They  have  propagated  in  Urge  quantities  all  the  leading  /itanditrd 
vsrieiies.  which  are  proved  to  be  best  adapted  for  generftl  cultiva- 
tion, especially  thos.-  recommended  by  the  American  Pomolo^icnl 
Conj^reHs  at  its  several  sessions,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of  rennt 
introduction,  and  kinds,  particularly  suited  to  oerUin  localities, 
and  sections  of  the  Union  and  Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  the  largest  they  have  ever  had  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  concist^ 
of  over  50.000  saleable  trees. 

The  stock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  very  large,  as  well  as  Plums 
Cherries.  Aprieots,  Peaches,  Quinces,  and  Nectaiines.  Also, 
Orape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  CuiTants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
&c.  &c.  &o. 

Pearson  Quince, Cherry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks,  for  pyramids  and  dwarfs  for  garden  culture,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kinds  that  succeed  best  on 
those  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  ORNAMENTAL  TRKES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  all  the  known  kinds  suiUble  for  street  planting,  of 
extra  $ize ;  also,  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  as  all  the  well 
known  kinds  suitable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  Door-Vard 
planting,  kc .  including  Weeping  Trees,  Vines,  Garden  and 
Climbing  Ro.fes  in  great  variety.  Hybrid  Porpetuals.  Hybrid  Chi- 
na. Hybrid  Bourbons.  Hybrid  Damasks,  Hybrid  Provence,  and 
Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  and  Prairie,  and  other  Climb- 
ing Roses. 

A  largo  quantity  of  Arbor  Vitas  fbr  Screens.  Buckthorn,  Osage, 
Orange,  and  other  hed^e  plants. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  ^tock  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere.  For  further  particulars  see  catalogues, 
a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
prW-/>ut(<appiir>aDts  by  mail.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to 
purchasers  who  buy  to  sell  again,  and  extensive  planters  on  their 
own  account. 

P.  8.— Freight  paid  to  New  York. 

Newburgh.  Sept.  1.  1851. r^-^t] 

I^ande  of  I«on|^  lalatid, 

ADJOINING  the  villages  of  Lakeland  and  Hermanville,  about 
48  miles  from  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  The  opportunity  Is  now  offered  to  all  those  who 
ever  wish  to  obtain  land  on  Long  Island,  the  Ancient  ♦Garden  of 
America,"  that  will  probably  never  occur  again,  for  these  lands 
are  the  only  remaining  new  lands  on  the  Island,  and  are  equal  in 
quality,  when  cultivated,  to  any  other  land. 

The  results  of  cultivation  on  these  Island  lands  have  been  so 
g#eat.  so  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one.  that  they  are 
now  considered  of  great  value  for  (arms  and  gardens,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  all  taken  up  for  settlement  and  occupation,  or 
be  held  at  more  than  five  times  their  present  price.  All  kinds  of 
produce  may  r  ow  be  seen  growing  there,  such  as  wh  at.  rye.corn, 
potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  ic  the 
most  luxurious  growth,  where  but  a  short  time  since  the  land  was 
covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  perfectly  beautiful,  free  flrom  stono 
or  bogs  or  marshes,  and  the  climate  as  healthy  as  r^in  be  f  )und 
in  this  latitude.  The  soil  is  a  flne  loam,  admirably  adapted  to 
high  cultivation  and  great  orops,  and  of  easy  tillage. 

Indeed,  no  New  England  or  Northern  New  York  man  can  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  great  difference  in  the  labor  and  strength 
requisite  to  cultivate  these  Island  lands,  and  that  required  to  lub- 
due  their  own  rugged  lands,  until  he  has  seen  or  made  the  trial ; 
and  1  now  offer  for  sale  as  handsome  land,  and  intrinsically  as 
valuable,  as  can  be  found  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  any  direction,  In  lots  of  flveaores  or  more,  for  the  ^um 
of  $25  per  acre. 

Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  five  acre  lot  of  good  and 
handsome  land,  without  one  foot  of  water  or  useless  ground  Qp  it, 
can  do  so  by  sending  $5  as  a  first  payment,  and  the  further  sum 
of  $6  a  month,  until  one  half  is  paid,  when  a  warrantee  deed  and 
good  title  will  be  given, and  the  remainder  part  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney may  be  paid  or  secured  on  the  iand,to  be  paid  withiu  three  or 
five  years,  with  6  per  cent,  yeariy  interest.  Larger  lots  will  be 
sold  on  the  same  terms. 

The  title  is  perfectly  good— I  have  a  history  or  deduction  of  the 
title  comidete,  certified  to  by  legal  men  of  the  highest  character, 
which  I  will  send  by  mail  with  maps,  pamphlets,  and  all  informa- 
tion, to  all  purchajiers.  or  those  who  wish  to  be  Informed  of  these 
Island  Ian d^  by  applying  to  E.  H  PE. AS,  of  Albany,  or  CHAS. 
WOOD.  Stationer,  117  John  street,  N   Y.  l8-3tj 
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Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  dec. 

THE  subscribers  solicit  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Orohard- 
Ists,  and  Amateurs,  to  their  present  large  and  fine  stock  of 
Nursery  Articles  ; 

Standard  Fi-uit  Treet,  /or  Orehardi ;  thrifty,  well  groi^  and 
handsome,  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

Dwarf  Trees,  for  G  tvdtns.  The  largest  stock  In  the  eoimtry, 
and  the  most  complete. 

Dwarf  Ptar  Tree.*.  Our  collection  consists  of  well  known  lead- 
ing irariulies.  and  numbers  more  than  1*50,000  saleable  trees.  The 
su,  eriority  of  tbe»o,  beiug  grown  in  the  country,  orer  imported 
trees,  is  wt-H  known  to  every  intelligent  cultirator.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  iu  Ibis  couutty,  can  equal  our  oolleetion  of  Pear  Trees.  They 


0^ 

est^ 


can  bo  had  from  one  to  four  years  growth,  some  of  which  are  n< 
covered  with  fr 

Dwarf  JljtpU  Treen.  Wo  cultivate  in  large  quantities  the  besF 
and  handsomest  varieties  of  app]e8,on  Doueaiu  and  Paradise  stocks 
for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramid.^,  and  can  furnish  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties, from  one  to  t^^'o  years  growth. 

Dwarf  Chrriy  Tret$.  All  the  leading  variettes  are  cultivated 
on  Mahiileb  stocks,  extensively.  We  can  furnish  by  the  hundred 
and  thousand,  from  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Cherry  Currant,  the  largest  variety  known.  Upwards  of  1,000 
plants  on  hand. 

English  Gooseberries,  all  the  best  sorts. 

iMrge  Fi-uiled  Monthly  Ratpherry^  that  gives  a  crop  Of  fine  fk'uit 
in  the  autumn. 

Birawberriet.  all  the  best  sorts. 

OrnamtiUal  Shade  TVees,  of  good  size,  for  streets,  parks,  tec, 
largo  and  well  grown. 

CA«ic0  Trees  and  Shntbg,  for  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  in- 
cluding all  the  finest,  new  and  rare  arti'^los  recently  Introduced. 

Hardy  Evergreen  Trees.  Norway  Spruce  and  Balsam  Kir,  of 
small  gixe.  in  lar(;e  quantities;  and  a  moderate  supply  of  large 
Ones,  besides  nearly  flfiy  tiew  and  raro  Evergreens,  IncluJing  Deo- 
dar Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Chili  Pine,  Cryptomeria  or  Japan 
Cedar,  Himalayan  Spruce,  &c.,  fcc. 

Roses,  Peonies,  a  largo  and  complete  coUection,  including  the 
finest  novelties. 

Phloxes.  A  collection  of  upwards  of  60  varieties,  including  30 
new  varieties  Imported  last  spring. 

Diihliat.  Upwards  of  100  select  varieties,  including  the  finest 
English  prise  flowers  of  1849  and  1850. 

The  following  Catalogues,  giving  full  Information  as  regards 
termx,  prices,  ko.,  if  ill  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  by  post  paid 
letters  or  at  the  ofllce. 

1ft.  a  General  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

2d,  a  Wholesale  Catalogue, 

3d,  a  Catalogue  of  i^elect  Green  House  Plants. 

4th,  a  Hpeciai  Catalogue  of  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants,  for 
186L  ^  ELLWANOERk  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Garden  and  NnraariesT 

Roohokter,  Jolj,  186L  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


To    Farmers, 

AVERY  convenient  and  labor  saving  artiele  on  a  fkru,  la  a  set 
of  handy  UcUes  tor  weighing  hay,  killing  hogs,  4fcc.  Any 
quantity  all  ready  for  use,  for  sale  at  No.  12  Buffalo  ac.,2d  fioor 
Directly  over  the  store  of  Geo.  A.  Avery  k  Co. 

E.  C.  WILLIA5IS,  Agent, 
Remember  No.  12  Buffalo  st ,  2d  floor,  Rocharter. 

Wajme  County  Afifrlcnltaraa  IVarebooae  «  Seed  Scor«. 

Ij^  C.  WILDER  &  CO..  Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  Steves. Hy- 
^*    draulic  Rams,  Lead  Pii-e,  Horse  Powers  and  Separators, 
Reaping  Machines  of  latest  improvement.  Eagle  Plows,  Caai-iron 
beam  do,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Hay  Cutters  for  hand  or  horse  power, 
and  Agricultural  Implements  of  every  variety.    Paints,  OiL  k.G. 
Palmyra,  May,  1851. [b-Bt] 

Wal'wortik  Nnraerjr. 

I  HAVE  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  peach  trees  of  large  sise,  and  of  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties for  orchard  culture     Also,  a  few  thousand  two  and  three 
years  old  dwarf  pears.    All  of  which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest 
market  prices,  and  at  a  great  discount  in  large  quantitiea. 
Also,  some  apple  trees  of  extra  large  sise,  and 
40.000  apple  seedlings,  two  years  old,  Ihr  sale. 
Walworth.  Sept.,  1851.  [»-2tl  T.  O.  YEOMAXB. 

A  Nursery  for  Sale. 

SYEOMANS.  to  close  np  his  bnslneea,  it  offering  his  entire 
•  stock  of  choice  fruit  trees,  ttom  one  to  fbnr  years  old — 20,000 
or  more  fit  for  market  this  season.  Retailers  could  be  supplied  by 
the  quantity.  40,000  or  more  yearling  trees  suiUble  to  remove  to 
start  the  business  with.  Any  part  of  the  trees  will  bo  sold  sepa- 
rately, If  wanted.  A  large  stock  of  Apple  seedlings  with  the  Nur- 
sery. If  the  above  stock  is  not  sold,  a  partner  would  be  accepted 
to  oontinue  the  business.  Residence.  53  North  stxvet,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. flO-lt*] * 

.  Hutcblnaoira  Patent  Maolilue  fiur  Catting  Staves, 

HEADING  AND  SHINGLES,  and  for  Jointing,  chamfering, 
and  crosing  Staves,  and  for  turning  heads  fbr  Hogsheads, 
Barrels  and  other  casks.  Tliis  Machinery  reduces  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Che  SUvcs  are  cut  troa 
blocka  bolts,  or  planks,  with  a  spiral,  drawing  stroke  of  the  knife, 
which  overcomes  alt  the  difficulties  incidental  to  every  other  M». 
chine  heretofore  Invented.      • 

For  Machines,  or  Town,  County,  or  State  rights,  address  C.  B 
HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co ,  N.  Y.,  wher«  the 
Machines  may  be  seen  in  operation,  as  also  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  States  and  Canada.  [10-U*J 

Wanted. 

WITHIN  one,  two,  three,  or  four  months  at  fltrthpst.  an  hon- 
est, industrious  young  man,  acquainted  with  the  dairy  bn- 
sinnss—that  i^,  with  the  management  of  milch  cows  and  Mling 
milk  in  market.  For  toich  a  one,  I  wiU  give  $180.00  a  year,  paya- 
ble monthly,  and  will  board  the  same  at  my  own  house  free  of  ex- 
pense, i  w^l  also  give  the  same  to  a  good  gardener— one  that  is 
acquainted  vrith  raising  vegetables  for  market.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  of  sickness  In  coming  to  xM  em  phis.  I  have  25  in  &mily.  and 
bave  not  had  any  sicknexs  in  five  years.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  healthier  place  iu  the  Ignited  estates.  B.  R.  THUUaS 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  3,  1851. [9-3t*J 

"stephens'  book  of  the  farm." 
compuste:  guidb  to  tub  farmeu. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the' late  J.  S.  Skinner. 

TEPHENS' GREAT  WORK  ON  THE  FARNf .-A  new  and 
complete  edition,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Fanners 
in  the  United  States,  by  J.  S.  Skinner.  This  book  contains  abont 
1200  pages,  and  embraces  evei^  subject  of  importance  connected 
with  ^Agriculture  In  all  Its  branches,  with  five  hundred  iUustrm- 
tions  on  wood  and  steel,  making  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
USEFUL  books  yet  offered  to  the  Farmers  of  the  country.  It  is 
bound  in  two  volumes  octavo,  iu  cloth,  only  $4  ;  bound  in  leatheiu 
e4  50.  C.  M.  S.\XTON, 

[8-2t]         Agrienltural  Book  Publisher,  152  fiiXton  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE    GENESEE    FARMER, 

A   MONTHLY  JOURNAL  UF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE; 

VOL0MB   Xn,   FOR    1861. 

Flftv  Cents  a  Year,  In   Adwancc* 

Five  Copies  lor  $2  ;  Eight  Copies  for  $3,  and  any  hrgw 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

QU*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscrihera. 

0(^  PosT-MASTKst,  AoRTTs,  and  all  fHends  of  improvement,  are 
respectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  snbmriptions. 

Sabscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (i 
paid  or  firee.)  at  the  risk  of  the  i'nbiisber.    Address  to 

DABTIBKi   I.EB, 

December,  1S50. Rochester,  Ifem  York 

STKaBOTrrao  ar  j.  w.  saown,  aocHKSTaa,  n.  t. 
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"  Thb  Soil,  or  THE  Soirra,"  a  spirited  ipicultural 
journal  recently  atBfted  in  Colurabus,  Georgia,  aays 
that  the  "agricultural  preea  has  Increased  tJie  value 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  States  at  least  one  hun- 
dreil  million  dollars,  to  Bay  nothing  of  tlie  iocreaged 
comfort  &ud  happinesfl  of  the  rural  population."  To 
Bome  this  Etatement  will  appear  extravagant,  but  it 
is  unquestionably  far  below  the  truth.  Society  has 
DO  wealth  which  is  eo  uniformly  under-estlnmted  as 
that  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Land  and  tabor  may 
be  never  so  abundant,  yet,  without  knowledge,  they 
willforever  remain comparatijeiy  worthless.  Kuowl- 
edge  so  far  treiiacenda  all  other  powers  of  production, 
that  no  people  has  ever  succeoded  in  creating  wealth 
by  any  means,  who  did  not  cultivate  thia  Held  and 
husband  its  invaluable  treasures.  The  idea  of  im- 
parting to  five  millions  of  farmera  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  as  deduced  from 
the  researches  of  modern  science,  is  too  vast  for  im- 
mediate comprehension.  Little  by  little  it  works  its 
way  into  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  cheap  egricul- 
tuml  journala  Invented  in  our  time,  are  the  honored 
means  of  demonstrating  the  usefulnesa  of  the  preas 
for  the  widest  poasible  disaeminBtion  of  thought,  and 
the  results  of  practice  in  rural  aaira.  The  experi- 
ments of  thouBundB  of  cultivatorp,  and  the  experience 
of  milliuns,  instead  of  being  contined  to  a  few  in  each 
neighborhood,  become  iho  common  property  and  the 
prDfeasional  literature  of  the  country.  Experience 
and  experiments  truthfully  recorded  In  periodicals, 
have  not  only  a  general  and  almost  universal  value, 
bat  they  will  live,  if  really  important,  to  bless  all 
coming  generations  in  after  time.  In  thia  view  of 
the  Buttject,  it  ia  obvious  that  ezperimentB  in  hus- 
bandry, tillage,  fruit  and  forest  culture,  ore  matters 
of  the  highest  public  concernment ;  but  owing  to  our 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  manifoM  fneans  of  im- 
pniveineiit  within  our  reach,  we  make  no  earnest 
public  etTort  to  place  exotrimenlai  agricuUure  on  as 
enlightened  and  acientific  basis.  It  ia  not  our  pur- 
pose to  depreciate  the  every  day  experience  and  inci- 
dental experiments  of  common  farmers.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  communicated  through  the  agricultural 
press,  la  highly  desirable  ;  but  something  more  than 
this  source  of  information  Is  due  to  the  greatest  iu- 
duatritd  bterest  oftbeUnited  Slates.  The  advance- 
ment of  American  agriculture  demands  additional 
aids  for  the  development  of  nets  and  useful  facts. 
Wa  have  carefully  read  moat  of  the  agricultural 


papers  publiithed  ia  this  country  np  to  this  time,  and 
not  a  few  similar  works  imported  from  (ireat  Uritaia 
and  the  Continent ;  and  we  speak  advisedly  when 
we  say  that  theemount  of  ww/uel* brought  to  light 
during  the  past  year  in  the  clvilixed  world,  are  few, 
and  not  a  tenth  pari  of  what  they  might  have  been. 
When  the  press  bas  little  that  is  useful  to  communi- 
cate, it  losea  its  consequence  in  the  estimnlion  of 
practical  farmers,  and  all  progress  for  the  Lime  is 
arrested.  A  steady,  not  a  fitful  advancement,  con- 
fers the  greatest  benefits  on  the  whole  farminj;  inter- 
est. To  secure  this  advantage,  the  frienHs  of  im- 
provement should  write  often  for  agricultural  journal j, 
and  endeavor  to  communicate  as  well  aa  lesrn  every 
useful  fact.  Facta  concisely  and  clearly  stated,  are 
always  interesting  to  sensible  readers  ;  and  a  reason- 
able amotmt  of  theories  based  on  such  facts,  are  also 
acceptable.  Under  the  moat  favorable  auspices,  the 
numerous  sciences  and  arts  which  constitute  our 
complex  profeasion,  require  constant  menial,  snd  not 
a  little  phyaical  labor,  if  one  would  excel  therein. 
He  may  talk  and  write  fluently  on  rural  topic:^  with 
a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
agriculture  ;  but  he  is  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
instruct  his  readers  and  hearers,  unless  he  hna  given 
up  his  life  to  the  critical  investigatiou  of  the  arts  or 
Bciencei  of  which  he  treata.  The  phenomena  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life^  as  modified  by  dilTerent  soils, 
climates,  aystema  of  culture,  treatment,  and  manage- 
ment, can  not  be  reasonably  comprehended,  .nor  skill- 
fully handled  by  agricultural  writers,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  carefully  studied.  Before  une  can  he 
a  wise  instructor,  either  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
or  any  department  of  natural  science,  he  must  first 
learn  what  he  hopes  to  teach.  And  to  learn  well, 
we  all  need  a  fais  opportunity  to  investigate  the  nat- 
ural laws  relating  .10  th<%Drigin,  quality,  and  temper- 
ature of  soils,  tlie  growth  of  plants  and  anl'nals,  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  health,  and  at  tri^  same 
time  leam  the  practice  of  tillage  and  husbarnltr  by 
daily  axperienceon  a  well  conducted  farm.  In  short, 
there  is  needed  a  perfect  union  of  intellectural  and 
physical  culture,  a  joint  effort  of  mind  and  body,  to 
make  a  finished  agriculturist.  If  we  say  nothing  of 
the  development  of  the  moral  principle  in  man  in  this 
connection,  it  i«  not  because  this  element  is  over- 
looked, or  deemed  of  no  account.  Morality  is  a  sub- 
ject that  does  not  legitimately  pertain  to  agricultural 
production,  nor  to  the  physical  sciences.  The  pro- 
fession of  agriculture  has  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  the  material  interests  of  aociety  ;  and  it  eminently 
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deserves  the  undivided  attention  of  such  as  write 
habitually  for  the  agricultural  press. ,  Neither  wri- 
ter nor  reader  can  increase  his  professional  knowledge 
without  care,  study,  and  effort  to  improve.     Careless 
reading,  careless  writing,  and  neglect  of  study  and 
of  schools  are  prominent  defects  in  the  rural  litera- 
ture of  this  country.     More  pains  ought  to  be  taken 
to  separfite  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  what  we  pub- 
lish in  our  perlodicale,  the  Transactions  of  our  State 
Boards  and  Societies,  and  annual  Reports.     These 
are  becoming  quite  voluminous;  and  with  much  mat- 
ter that  is  truly  valuable  there  is  accumulating  a  vast 
quantity  for  which  the  rising  generation  can  have  no 
possible  use.     Solomon  said  in  his  day,  that  "to  the 
making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end."     Had  he 
lived  in  our  time  of  steam  presses  and  cheap  litera- 
ture, he  would  doubtless  have  been  still   stronger 
impressed  with  the  endlessness  of  the  book  business. 
If  we  printed  fewer  papers  and  books,  and  made  them 
better,  or  made  them  better  without  any  diminution 
in  quantity,  the  community  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted.    But  until  children  are  taught  a  more  refined 
and  elevated  taste,  and  have  their  Knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural geology,  chemistry,  physiology,  mechanics, 
and  meteorology,  what  it  should  be  when  they  be- 
come men,  their  agricultural  reading  must  be  oi  the 
most  elementary  character  through  life.     If  every 
reader  of  agricultural  books  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
terms  necessarily  used  to  give  names  to  newly  dis- 
covered things,  and  an  account  of  the  relations  which 
these  things  bear  to  each  other,  good  books  would 
be  not  merely  perused  with  pleasure,  but  diligently 
studied  with  great  profit.     To  the  unitiated,  the  lan- 
guage of  science   is  an  unknown  tongue.     This 
tongue  can  be  best  learned  in  a  school   when  the 
pupil  is  young,  with  the  aid  of  a  competent  teacher. 
Agricultural  journals  cannot  do  everything,  nor  the 
half  of  what  some  appear  to  expect  of  them.     Rural 
arts  and  sciences  are  too  important  and  too  valuable 
to  be  attainable  bv  a  single  day's  work,  or  in  ex- 
change for  a  dollar  in  money.    If  we  will  not  use  the 
means,  nor  pay  the  price  of  real  knowledge,  it  can 
never  be  ours.     We  speak  plainly,  for  we  feel  the 
importance  of  our  subject.    If  American  farmers  have 
brought  their  sober  minds  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
laws  of  natare  as  displayed  in  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms,  which  govern  the  natural  frait- 
fulness  of  the  earth,  and  the  results  of  their  labor, 
should  never  be  studied  by  their  sons,  and  that  the 
man  who  raises  oats  ought  to  know  no  more  of  the 
things  that  make  oats  than  the  horse  that  eats  them, 
even  then  we  shall  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  work  on 
while  life  lasts,  and  reverse  this  erroneous  judgment, 
or  do  our  best  to  attain  that  consummation. 

Agricultural  colleges  have  been  condemned  with- 
out a  trial.  This  is  unfair  treatment,  and  their 
friends  have  a  right  to  demand  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  practical  utility  of  these 
institutions.  Medical  science  has  no  better  claims 
to  public  colleges  supported  in  part  by  the  Legisla- 
tnre,  than  agricultural  science  ;  and  if  the  latter  is 
wholly  neglected  by  the  people  af  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  the  State  supports  five  or  six  medical 
schools  with  six  or  eight  professors  in  each,  it  shall 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


EASTERN    VIRa-IIIIA. 


NowHXRK  has  the  iorming  interest  advanced  with  more  ra> 
pidity  than  it  has  of  late  years  in  the  Tidewater  District  of 
Virginia.  It  was  stated  by  a  gentleman  from  Lancaster 
county,  the  other  day,  that  there  was  annually  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown  in  his  district  thaji 
was  reaped  twenty  years  ago.  Another  large  proprietor 
observed  that  ho  had  realized  upwards  of  15  per  cent  on  his 
investment  in  land  cultivated  m  wheat.  This  change  has 
heen  brought  about  by  the  application  of  Marl,  inexhaust- 
ible in  that  quarter,  and  the  free  use  of  Guatto— one  farmer 
in  Westmoreland,  we  learn,  having  last  y^ar  applied  twenty 
tons  of  that  manure  with  striking  effect  in  the  improvement 
of  his  lands. —  Westchester  Vtrgvaan, 

We  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  and  deeply 
interesting  eflTects  of  good  guano  in  the  production  of 
wheat  on  poor  lands  ;  and  we  regret  our  inability  to 
make  every  reader  understand  h»w  100  lbs.  of  bird 
dung  operates  to  organize  700  lbs.  of  ripe  wheat 
plants,  more  than  would  grow  without  the  manure. 
A  scientific  principle  is  involved  in  this  mattef  which 
applies  equally  to  every  crop  produced  by  the  labor 
and  care  of  the  husbandman.  What  the  unlearned 
farmer  does  not  clearly  see,  is  the  relation  that  ma- 
nure bears  to  the  plants  for  the  nourishment  of  which 
it  is  applied.  He  fails  to  discover  how  it  happens 
that  2000  lbs.  of  manure  brought  from  Peru  is  worth 
S50,  while  a  like  weight  of  common  bamyaid  ma- 
nure is  not  worth  60  cts.  Why  one  kind  of  food  for 
plants  is  worth  ten  times  more  than  another  kind  in 
general  use,  is  a  problem  which  most  practical  tillers 
of  the  earth  have  yet  to  solve. 

Guano  in  its  best  condition,  contains  in  a  highly 
concentrated  form  the  most  precious  elements  of  fer- 
tility, which  are  deficient  in  quantity  in  ordinary 
soils.  And  they  are  deficient,  mainly,  because  all 
the  people  that  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  improved 
land,  foolishly  waste  the  only  things  that  can  by  any 
possibility  make  bread,  meat,  wool,  potatoes,  and 
cotton.  The  principal  value  of  guano,  in  the  long 
run,  will  be  to  stimulate  hard-working  men  and  boys 
to  tiiink — to  study  the  great  and  honorable  profession 
of  agriculture.  They  now  over-estimate  the  money 
value  of  mere  muscular  toil,  and  sadly  under-estimale 
the  worth  of  well-cultivated  common  sense.  They 
believe  in  common  sense,  but  it  must  be  the  indige- 
nous ofispring  of  the  mind,  the  sense  of  wild  savages, 
not  common  sense  developed  under  the  instruction  of 
teachers  who  have  made  the  systematic  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  growth  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  The  philosophy  of  manures,  the 
economical  improvement  of  soils,  and  the  skilful  pnH 
duction  of  wheat  and  other  crops,  involve  principles^ 
and  have  their  foundation  in  natural  laws,  which  can- 
not be  learned  by  simply  holding  a  plow,  or  carting 
and  spreading  dung  from  a  stable  or  barnyard.  We 
must  first  improve  ourselves,  then  all  other  improve- 
ments will  bo  easy. 


■^^f^F^f^r^F^f%^%^ 


■^^^%^S^^^^^^\^»0- 


Sbb  that  all  your  preparations  for  winter  are  com- 
plete, so  that  when  the  storms  come  you  sit  by  a 
pleasant  fire  and  read  some  valuable  book,  with  a 
vind  at  ease. 


Use  of  Guacio  aad  Limb. — I  some  fifteen  years 
ago  was  among  the  first  who  introduced  lime  as  a 
fertilizer  on  our  farms,  since  which  most  every  far- 
mer is  making  efforts  to  procure  it,  although  at  con- 
siderable cost.  We  have  to  haul  our  lime  from  12 
to  15  miles,  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Within  the  two  last  years  I  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  the  Peruvian  guano,  and  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  my  wheat  crop,  it  has  had  the  happiest  effect. — 
Where  I  guanoed,  the  wheat  was  one-third  better 
than  where  I  limed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  accompanied  with  a  good  supply  of  barn-yard 
manure    alike  in  all  other  paitieulara.  A. 
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earnsH  awd  amesioait  AasiQuvmsE. 

Id  the  October  number  "  An  Old  Farmer"  very  logic- 
illy  reaaoDB  on  the  vnriouB  "cauaea"  that  might 
account  for  the  superiority  of  British  agriculture, 
and  rightly  conclidea  that  it  la  not  owing  to  a  lack 
of  generel  education  m  America,  or  to  the  inferiority 
of  soil  and  climate,  or  any  natlonai  characteristic,  or 
iffnomnce  of  European  improvement,  or  known  scien-- 
tifie  facts,  but  it  may,  to  ft  certain  extent,  he  attribu- 
ted to  pecuniary  circumatances,  for  though  few  of  the 
beet  British  .farm era  own  their  farms,  yet  they  employ 
a  capital  of  at  leaet  fifty  dollars  per  acre  in  its  ciilti- 
TBtion  ;  while  here  a  farmer  BinkB  the  whole  of  hie 
money  in  the  soil,  and  has  not,  in  tjxi  many  instances, 
infficient  left  to  cultivate  it  ao  well  aa  he  desirea.  If, 
too,  be  it  in  debt,  ho  ia  anxioua  to  discharge  it,  and  tilla 
his  BOil  too  hard — "scourges"  it — or,  in  other  words, 
cultivates  the  ea-eal,  auk-ielling  grains  as  long  aa 
they  will  grow,  thus  permanently  impovefishiny  his 
soil — killing  the  gooae  that  layn  the  golden  eggs.— 7 
He  has  too,  comparatively,  no  local  attachment  and 
would  putl  up  stakes  any  day  could  he  get  a  few  dol- 
lara  per  acre  more  for  his  farm  than  he  thought  it 
worth.  Suggest  under-draining,  or  any  other  im- 
provennent  that  would  ultimately  pay  cent  per  cent., 
and  lie  will  tcl!  you  the  farm  would  not  aell  for  any 
more  than  at  preEent,  and  the  money  would  bo  lost, 
instead  of  thinking  as  a  British  tenEnt  fanner  does, 
if  I  do  not  get  the  benefit  my  son  will. 

Another,  and  the  principal,  reason'of  the  superior- 
ity of  Britiah  fanning  is,  that  they  have  a  ietter  mar- 
ket and  can  afibrd  to  use  artificial  manures^  and  other 
raeana  for  increasing  their  crope,  which,  from  the 
low  price  of  his  products,  the  American  farmer  can- 
not economically  adopt ;  and  though  for  the  perfection 
of  cereal  grains  this  is  the  best  climate,  yet  for  the 
growth  of  tumeps,  vetches,  Uc.,  which  by  collecting 
ammonia  from  tha  atmosphere  so  materially  benefits 
tbe  Mil,  Englaod,  and  especially  Scotlani^  baa  the 
md  vantage. 

A  goodcrop  of  tamepe,  of  twenty  tons  of  bulbs  and 
eight  tons  of  leaves,  coDtuns  the  following  eub- 


A  glance  at  the  above  lAble  will  show  the  great 
T&lue  of  the  turnep  crop  in  a  system  of  rotation. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  collects  from  the  stmosph) 


a  much  nitrogc 


n  ordinary 


nearly  three 

clover  crop  ;  that  it  abounds  with  potash,  which, 
however,  is  not  exported  from  the  soil  but  left  in  the 
manare  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation  by  the  ensuing 
crops.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  turoeps  con- 
tain but  little  phosphoric  acid,  yet  when  this  sub- 
MaDca  is  applied  in  ft  soluble  form  it  has 
remarkable  stimulating  efiect  on  the  plant,  usually 
trebling  the  crop  by  its  sole  application,  while  fot- 
ash,  though  the  plant  contains  a  large  quantity,  yet 
its  ortilicial  application  seldom  does  any  good.  This, 
a.ail  similar  facts,  seems  to  explode  the  common  opin- 
ion that  the  manure  which  it  is  best  to  use  can  be 
known  hosa  the  aaalysis  of  the  plaota  to  be  grawa. 


the  "turnep  crop"  that  constitutes  the  chief  dif- 
ference of  American  and  British  agriculture.     It  is     ' 
that  which  baa  bo  greatly  improved  English  faming 

the  last  half  century,  since  it  baa  been  extensively 
iltivHted.  It  ia  a  common  saying  of  the  Engliah 
farmers,  "If  we  can  gel  a  good  crop  of  turneps  we 
are  sure  of  all  other  crops."  Hence  the  great  pains 
and  expense  that  is  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.  Its 
cultivation  has  rendered  unnecessary  the  long  or 
summer  fallow,  and  land  has  not  now,  aa  formerly, 
tu  be  in  grass  for  four  or  five  years  to  rttl;  and  much 
larger  crops  of  wheat  are  now  grown  every  fourth 
year  than  under  the  old  system,  every  eighth.  ' 

The  turneps  are  ready  for  use  by  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week  in  October  ;  they  are  either  eaten  off  by 
iheep  on  the  land,  or  are  drawn  home  and  fed  to 
cattle  or  sheep  iu  yards,  using  plenty  of  straw  fot 

itter,"  which  is  thus  made  into  good  manure. — 
The  best  farmers,  too,  give  to  their  fatting  sheep  one 
pound  of  oil  cake  and  a  pound  of  clover- hay-chaff  per 
day  each,  with  as  many  turneps  as  they  will  eat. — 
American  oil  cake  is  prefi^rreii,  aa  it  coutaius — from 
being  better  pressed — more  nitrogen  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  analyzed  before 
purchoiing,   as  Brother   Jonathan  has   been   lately 

ming  a  yandce  dodge  over  unauspiciDUs  Johnny  by 

Xing  sawdust,  or  olber  valueless  substance,  wliIl 
the  Linseed,  thua  greatly  reducing  tlie  value  of  tho 
oil-cake.  When  good,  it  contains  five  per  cenL  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  consequently  very  inirilious,  and  tlia 
manure  from  its  conEumjiticu  ei:ceedingly  valuable. 
When  oil-cftke  Is  used  in  the  field,  it  is  uaual  to  draw 
off  the  large  bulbs  for  the  cattle  in  the  yardii,  leaving 
the  tops  and  smaller  turneps  to  bo  consumed  on  the 
land ;  were  the  whole  crop  eaten  on  the  soils,  and 
oil-cake  used,  the  land  would  be  too  rich  and  tha 
crops  laid. 

Uutton  and  beef  are  worth  a  shilling  a  p<iund,  and 
it  therefore  pays  to  be  at  considerable  expense  in  fat- 
ling  it ;  Btill  it  would  not  pay  to  uss  oil-cake  but  for 
tbe  great  value  of  the  manure,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  good  farmers  who  prefer  to  purchase  artifi- 
cial manures  than  to  consume  their  grain  or  purchase 
oil-cake  or  other  artificial  food  for  slock.  Much  less 
capital  is  required,  and  tbe  rffeeli  are  speedier  and 
more  apparent,  though  not  so  lasting  and  beneficial 
to  the  soil. 

The  "cause"  of  the  Buperiority  of  British  farming, 
then,  is  not  the  superior  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
British  farmer,  (for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  land 
owning  fanners  of  this  free  country  are  a  fkr  more 
intelligent,  know  ledge- seeking,  and  lober  race,  than 
their  transfttlantic  brethren,]  but  to  the  greater  phy- 
sical  difficulties  under  whith  our  farmers  labor,  viz  ; 
ft  comparative  low  price  of  produce  and  meat,  and  a 
climate  not  wel!  adapted  to  the  nitrogen  collecting 
plants  of  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  my  opinion,  not  hastily  formed,  nor  without 
acme  means  of  arriving  at  juat  concluaions,  that  the 
most  scientific  practical  farmer  of  England  or  Scot- 
Iftnd  could  not  take  a  farm  in  Western  New  York 
and  raise  wheat  for  a  less  price  per  bushel  than 
numbers  of  inteilip'ent,  wealthy  farmers  of  tliia  dis- 
trict. The  fact  is,  an  English  farmer  cannot  increase 
his  wheat  crop  by  artificial  manures,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  used,  for  less  than  eigkty  tenU  per 
bushel,  and  it  is  vain  for  the  farmers  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  thie.State  to  think  of  profitably  increasing 
the  fertility  of  their  poor  weak  soils,  so  long  as  the; 
have  to  contend  with  tbe  fertile  new  soil  of  the  west. 
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and  lotp  prices.  In  a  new  country  where  wheat  can 
apparently  be  grown  for  fifly  cento  per  bushel,  the 
Boil  is  injured,  for  each  bushel  raised,  that  sum,  which 
added  to  the  price  obtained  would  make  the  value 
that  at  which  wheat  can  be  grown  without  impover- 
ishing the  soil.  Thus  if  it  cannot  be  grown,  and 
keep  the  soil  in  its  original  fertility  by  manure,  plow- 
ing in  clover,  or  other  means,  for  less  than  eighty 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  farmer,  has  to  sell  for  fifty 
cents,  with  each  bushel  he  sells  thirty  cento  worth 
of  hit  soil. 

As  the  population  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try increase,  as  they  necessarily  must  do  under  a  wise 
protective  duty  on  foreign  goods  that  can  be  manu- 
factured at  home,  where  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  raw  material,  farmers  will  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  home  market  and  high  prices,  especially  of  meatj 
the  production  of  which  will  enable  them  to  grow 
more  wheat  and  increase  the  value  and  fertility  of 
the  farm.  Then,  too,  the  poorer,  exhausted  soils  of 
the  east,  will  be  scientifically  cultivated  and  delight 
the  eye  and  fill  the  pocket  by  luxuriant  clover  and 
heavy  harvest?.  In  the  meantime  experimento  should 
be  made  in  this  climate  on  various  nitrogen-collecting 
planto,  as  also  on  the  cereals,  especially  Indian  corn, 
of  which  little  is  known  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  egregious  errors  may  be  committed  in  cal- 
culations founded  on  experimentol  data  of  another 
hemisphere,  though  they  may  suggest  the  direction 
of  inductive  scientific  inquiries.  It  Is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  turneps  will  be  found  a  profitoble  crop 
and  be  extensively  grown  when  the  proper  manage- 
ment for  their  growth  here  shall  be  understood  ;  but 
this  can  only  bo  ascertoined  by  repeated  experimento 
eyttematicaliy  carried  out. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  were  a  row  of  turneps 
sown  between  every  row  of  Indian  corn,  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  plant  a  little  wider — 
say  five  feet — and  to  keep  clean,  the  planto  would  be 
shiaded  from  the  hot  sun  and  flourish.  If  two  hun- 
dred weifflit  per  acre  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  that 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  manufactured  from  the  rich 
mineral  phosphate  lately  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  was  drilled  with  the  seedj  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  a  large  crop  would  be  obtained.  It  is  hoped 
the  firentleman  referred  to  at  tlie  commencement  of 
this  Tetter,  or  some  other  enterprising  agriculturists, 
will  make  tlie  experiment  and  give  the  results,  which 
if  favorable,  as  I  expect,  wilft  remove  one  of  the 
^tatktes^^  of  the  over-eetinuUed  superiority  of  British 
agriculture.     Josbph  Harris.  —  Aoc^m^,  A".  F. 


^^^^w^^^^^v^^- 


LX7XVRIANT    PASTUBAOB. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — In  the  July  number  of  the  Far- 
mer I  noticed  an  article  entitled  *^  Wretched  Pastu- 
rage," the  language  of  which  sounds  strange  to  your 
reuere  in  Steuben.  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
laughed,  as  I  did,  w^ien  they  read  it,  and  if  you  could 
have  told  it  to  our  "Hornby  brindles,"  so  they  could 
understand,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  have 
hmghed  too,  aUnding  as  they  do  in  pastures  of 
dever  and  timothy  up  half  mid-sides.  We  know,  in 
Hornby,  that  some  of  our  land  is  rather  heavy,  but  if 
it  i%  we  can  have  cash  from  it  without  the  expense 
to  which  our  grain-growing  neighbors  are  subject. 
The  good  farmers  in  this  town  are  not  troubled  in 
their  sleep  to  invent  means  by  which  to  clear  the  in- 
tsreat  on  their  property.  There  are  farmers  in  this 
town  who  annualy  clear  twice  and  thrice  the  interest 


on  the  money  wiiich  their  farms  are  worth.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  hide-bound,  ignorance-lov- 
ing, anti-progress  farm  skinners,  who  make  no  visi- 
ble progress.  But  to  find  such  pastures  as  you  speak 
of,  you  must  visit  us  when  some  over-stocked  field 
which  never  heard  of  gypsum  has  been  denied  rain 
for  weeks.  In  short,  if  you  wish  to  see  luxuriant 
pastures,  and  wealth-giving  meadows,  excelled  6y 
none  in  the  State,  you  should  seek  them  in  Hornby. 

Our  lands  increase  in  fertility  under  cultivation,  if 
not  too  much  plowed.  Yet  there  are  fields  in  this 
town  which  produced  twelve,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
crops  of  oato  in  succession," and  yet  grow  a  wealth  of 
grass,  under  good  management,  afterward. 

A  plan  much  practiced  in  this  town  for  feeding  cat- 
tle, is  to  stack  the  hay  on  the  meadow,  or  put  it  in 
small  bams  or  barracks,  from  which  it  is  scattered 
upon  the  lands  that  produced  it.  When  there  is  a. 
large  stock  of  cattle  to  be  fed,  it  saves  much  labor  to 
haul  the  hay  to  different  parte  of  the  field  where  all 
can  have  a  chance.  When  your  readers,  of  grain- 
growing  notoriety,  are  disposed  to  jest  at  our  expense, 
please  remind  them  that  they  are  not  so  far  in  the 
advance,  but  what,  in  this  steam  and  lightning  a^e, 
we  may  overtake  them  ;  and  if  we  cannot  cure  our 
heavy  land,  we  at  least  h&ve  the  consolation  that  we 
have  no  '<  Wretched  Pastures."  Wm.  H.  GARo^inu 
—Hornby,  JV.  7.,  Sept.,  1851. 

Our  Hornby  friends  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
choice  grazing  lands  that  yield  from  14  to  21  per 
cent  interest  on  their  market  value  ;  bat  let  them  be- 
ware lest  the  few  precious  atoms  in  their  soils,  that 
form  the  bones  of  their  cattle  and  other  stock,  are 
not  all  extracted  and  either  sold  or  lost  before  they 
dream  of  such  a  misfortune.  The  things  that  really 
make  beef,  cheese,  wool,  and  horse  flesh,  are  not  ao 
abundant  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  in  the  fields 
of  luxuriant  clover' and  timothy  of  Hornby,  as  to  be 
perfectly  inexhaustible.  All  manure,  bones,  ashes, 
and  vegetoble  subsUnces  of  every  kind,  must  be  hus- 
banded with  the  closest  economy,  and  wisely  applied 
to  the  needy  soil,  to  avoid  ito  deterioration  in  coming 
years.  Time  will  demonstrate  that  no  land  produces 
good  crops  from  air  and  water  alone — that  the  ele- 
mento  of  fertility  are  annually  consumed  in  growing 
planto,  which  elemento  must  be  restored  to  the  ground 
or  ito  impoverishment  is  inevitoble. 


» ^l^l^fc^fc^b^^S^fc>- 


ANALTSI8    OF    LONO    BLOOD    BBBT. 


BT  J.  a.   SALISBURY,  M.  IK 

TflB  Specimens  examined  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Douw,  of  Greenbush.  They  were  large,  neshy, 
crisp,  and  contoined  about  the  average  amount  of 
woodv  fibre.  Mean  length  of  the  roots  of  the  four 
samples  analysed,  20  inches  ;  mean  widest  diameter, 
3  inches ;  mean  length  ef  tops,  21  inches ;  mean 
weight  of  each  root,  2  lbs.  2  oz. 

Per  centagt  of  water ^  dry  matter ,  and  inorgcauc  mmtler* 

Dretk  Reel:  JVmA  7V/«. 

Per  rentage  af  water, 89.095       90.570 

'*  dry  matter, 10.905         9.430 

"           inorganic  matier,.    1.080         1.850 
' '           inorganic  matter  in 
dry  matter, 9.073       19.618 

The  above  resulto  show  this  variety  of  beet  to  be 
more  highly  charged  with  water  than  the  carrot,  arti  • 
choke,  or  parsnip.  The  rooto  contain  a  trifle  over 
89  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  tops  90.67  per  cent. — 
This  leaves  about  11  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  in  the 
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roots,  find  9|  in  the  tops.  100  lbs.  of  the  fresh  roots 
contain  a  little  over  1  lb.  of  inorganic  matter  ;  while 
lOO  lbs.  of  tops  yield  1.85  lbs.  100  lbs.  of  the  dry 
roots  contain  9.072  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter ;  and 
lOO  lbs.  of  the  dry  tops  furnish  19.618  lbs.  9259 
lbs.  of  the  fresh  roots  contain  100  lbs.  of  inorganic 
matter.  5405  lbs.  of  the  fresh  tops  yield  100  lbs.  of 
inorg'anic  matter. 

CompotUion  of  morgemic  matter, 

100  lb».  of  inorganic  matter  of 
Roote.  Topt. 

Carbonic  add, 16.27  21.90 

'     Silicic  a«id, 0.85  2.55 

Phosphoric  acid, 9.85  8.20 

Phosphate  of  iron, 1.15  3.75 

Lime, 1.50  10.25 

Mognosia, » 1.15  4.10 

Pouwh, 13.10  7.70 

Soda, 53.C5  37.30 

Chlorine, ."--     0.81  0.60 

Sulphuric  acid, 1.65  3.05 

By  ordinary  culture^  20  tons  can  easily  be  raised 
to  the  acre.  Twenty  tons  of  the  fresh  roots  contain 
432  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  These  432  lbs.  con- 
tain the  following  bodies,  in  about  the  proportions 
given  below. 

Carbonic  acidi 70^  Iba. 

Silicicocid 3^  *' 

Phosphoric  ocid, 42|  ** 

Phoaphate  of  icon, 5  ** 

Lime, 6^  " 

Magnesia^ - 5  " 

Pota«h, 561  *• 

Soda, 332  " 

Chlorine, 3i  " 

Sulphuric  acid, 7  '* 

In  round  numbers,  the  following  materials,  in  the 
quantities  mentioned  below,  furnish  more  than  an 
adequate  supply  of  nouriehment,  to  an  ordinary  soil, 
^  for  20  tons  of  beet  roots :  300  lbs.  of  ashes,  200  lbs. 
of  common  salt,  and  6  tons  of  good  barn-yaid  ma- 
nure. The  tops  are  generolly  left  upon  the  ground, 
hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  them  in  the 
materials  removed  from  the  soil. 

Proximate  organic  eompoeition  of  the  roote. 

100  Uf.  of  100  IkM.  of 

Fretk  Roote.  Dty  Roole. 

Water, 89.095 

Fiber, 2.310  20.860 

Sugar A * 6.125  55.327 

Dextrine, 1.035  9.347 

Caaein 0.040  0.361 

Albumen, 1.155  10.431 

Starch, 0.313  2.815 

Re«n, 0.057  0.519 

Gluten 0.020  0.189 

Red  coloring  matter, 0.018  0. 158 

Fat trace  trace 

Id  the  above  analysis,  we  see  the  nutritive  power 
of  this  variety  of  beet.  The  average  amount  of  dry 
matter  in  the  fresh,  mature  roots  does  not  vary  much 
from  10  per  cenL  One  ton  of  the  fresh  roots  con- 
tains of  sugar,  122}  lbs.;  of  dextrine,  20.7  lbs.;  of 
albumen,  casein,  and  gluten,  24 ^  lbs. 

'    Ultmate  orgmdc  analysis  o/  100  parts  of  dry  roots* 

Niirogen, — --     1.445 

Carbon, 41.435 

•     Oxygen, 42.956 

Hydrogen, 6.514 

Jnorganic  matter, 9.072 

It  will  be  seoa  from  this  last  analysis  that  100  lbs. 
of  dry  beet  roots  contain  about  1 1  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
41)  lbs.  of  carbon,  42^  lbs.  of  oxygen,  6^  lbs.  of 
hydrogen,  and  9  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  The  or- 
ganic part  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  bugar,  liber, 

|i    ftlbumeo,  dextrine,  and  starch ;  the  inorganic  part,  of 

Iv   Boia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 


AaBIOULTUBAL  ADDBESSES. 


Wb  have  read  with  pleasure  many  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Addresses  delivered  at  "State  and  County  Fai- 
this  fall.  Every  farmer  and  every  farmer's  v  ,je 
should  read  the  extract  below  from  Maj.  Patkick's 
address  before  the  Jefierson  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  this  State  : 

"  An  industrioui  pair,  some  20  or  30  years  ago,  commenced 
the  world  with  strong  hands,  stout  hearts,  robust  health  and 
steady  habits.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven  their  industry  has 
been  rewarded  with  plenty,  and  their  labors  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  dense  forest  has  given  place  to 
stntely  orchards  of  fruit,  and  fertile  fields,  and  waving  mea- 
dows,  and  verdant  pastures,  covered  with  the  evidences  of 
worldly  prosperity.  The  log  cabin  is  gone,  and  in  its  stead 
a  fair  white  house,  two  stories,  and  a  wing  with  kitchen  in 
the  rear,  flanked  by  barns,  and  cribs,  and  granaries,  and  dairy 
houses. 

*'  But  take  a  nearer  view.  Ha !  what  means  this  mighty 
crop  of  unmown  thistles  bordering  the  road?  Pot  what 
market  is  that  still  mightier  crop  of  pigweed,  dock,  and  net- 
tles destined,  that  fills  up  the  space  they  call  the  "  garden  7" 
And  look  too  at  those  wide,  unsightly  thickets  of  elm,  and 
sumach,  and  briers,  and  chokecherry,  that  mark  the  lines  of 
every  fence  I 

"Approach  the  house,  built  in  the  road,  to  bo  convenient ^ 
and  save  land  1  Two  stories  and  a  wing,  and  every  blind 
shut  close  as  a  miser's  fist,  without  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or  flower 
to  break  the  air  of  barrenness  and  desolation  around  it.— 
There  it  stands,  white,  glaring  and  ghastly  as  a  pyramid  of 
bones  in  the  desert.  Mount  the  unfrequented  dour-stone, 
grown  over  with  vile  weeds,  and  knock  till  your  knuckles 
are  sore.  It  is  a  beautiful,  moonlight  October  evening  ;  and 
as  you  stand  upon  that  stone,  a  ringing  laugh  comes  from  the 
rear  J  and  satisfies  you  that  somebody  lives  there.  Pass  now 
around  to  the  reor;  but  hold  your  nose  when  you  come 
within  range  of  the  piggery,  and  have  a  care  that  you  don't 
get  swam(^  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  sink-wpout.  Enter 
the  kitchen.  Hn  I  here  they  are  all  alive,  and  here  they  live 
all  together.  The  kitchen  is  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room, 
the  sitting-room,  the  room  of  all  work.  Here  fither  sits  with 
his  hat  on,  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Around  him  are  his 
boys  and  hired  men,  some  with  hats,  ond  some  with  coats, 
and  some  with  neither.  The  boys  are  busy  shelling  corn 
for  samp  ;  the  hired  men  are  scraping  whip  stocks  and  whit- 
tling bow  pins,  throwing  every  now  and  then  a  sheep's  eye 
and  a  jest  at  the  girls,  who,  with  their  mother,  are  dving  up 
the  house-work.  The  younger  fry  are  building  cob-houses, 
parching  corn,  and  burning  their  fingers.  Not  a  book  is  to 
be  seen,  though  the  winter  school  has  commenced,  and  the 
master  is  going  to  board  there.  Privacy  is  a  word  of  un- 
known meaning  In  that  family ;  and  if  a  son  or  daughter 
shoold  borrow  a  book,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  read 
it  in  tliat  room ;  and  on  no  occasion  is  the  front  house  open- 
ed, except  when  "  company  come  to  spend  the  aflernoon,'' 
or  when  things  are  brushed  and  dusted  and  "  set  to  rights." 

"Yet  these  are  as  honest,  as  worthy  and  kind-hearted  peo- 
ple as  you  will  find  anywhere,  and  are  studying  out  some 
way  of  getting  tlieir  younger  children  into  a  better  position 
than  they  themselves  occupy.  They  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, owe  nothing,  and  have  money  loaned  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  After  much  consultation,  a  son  is  placed  at  school 
that  he  may  be  fitted  to  go  into  a  store,  or  possibly  an  office, 
to  study  a  profession ;  and  a  daughter  is  sent  away  to  learn 
books,  and  manners,  and  gentility.  On  this  son  or  dauehter, 
or  both,  the  hard  earnings  of  years  are  lavished  ;  and  they 
are  reared  up  in  the  belief  that  whatever  smacki  of  the  coun- 
try is  vulgar — that  the  farmer  is  necessarily  ill-bred,  and  his 
calling  ignoble. 

"  Now,  will  any  one  say  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn  7  I 
think  not  But  let  us  see  if  there  is  not  a  (ready  way  to 
change  the  whole  expression  and  character  of  the  picture, 
almost  without  cost  or  trouble.  I  would  point  out  an  easier, 
happier  and  more  economical  way  of  educating  those  chil- 
dren far  more  thoroughly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  minds 
of  the  porents  are  expanded,  and  they  are  prepare  I  to  enjoy, 
in  ihe  society  of  their  educated  children,  the  fruiui  of  llieir 
own  early  ii;d  istry. 

''And  first :  let  xhe  front  part  of  that  house  be  thrown  open. 
and  the  most  convenient,  agreeable  and  pleasani  ruo:ii  in  it 
be  selected  as  the /ami/y  Yooijt.  Let  itsdoope  be  e^croprn  ; 
and  when  the  work  of  the  kitchen  is  completed,  let  mjiliers 
and  daughters  be  found  thtre  with  their  appropriate  work.—- 
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Let  it  be .  '»*  room  where  the  femily  altar  is  erected,  on  which 
the  fiithor  ofler»  the  morning  and  the  evenine  racrifice.  Let  it 
be  conaccraied  to  NealnoM,  and  Piiriiy,  and  Truth.  Let  no 
hat  erer  be  seen  in  that  room  on  the  head  of  its  owner  ;  let 
no  coatless  imlividiml  be  permitted  to  enter  it.  If  father*! 
liead  is  bold  (and  some  there  are  in  that  predicament)  his 
daughter  will  »>e  proud  to  see  bis  temples  covered  by  the 
neat  and  graceful  silken  cap  that  her  own  hands  have  fash- 
ioned for  him.  If  the  coal  he  wears  by  day  is  too  heavy  for 
the  evening,  calicoes  are  cheap,  and  so  is  cotton  wadding. 
A  few  shilfings  placed  in  that  daughter's  hand  ensure  him 
the  most  comfortable  wrapper  in  the  world  ;  and  if  his  boote 
are  hard,  and  the  noils  cut  mother's  carpet,a  bushel  of  wheat 
once  in  three  years  will  keep  him  in  slippers  of  the  easiest 
kind.  Let  that  table  which  has  always  stood  under  the 
looking-glass,  agahist  the  ufoll,  be  wheeled  into  the  room,  its 
leaves  raised,  and  plenty  of  useful  (not  ornamental)  books 
and  periodicals  Imj  laid  upon  it.  When  evening  comes, 
bring  on  the  lights— and  plenty  of  them— for  sons  and  daugh- 
ters—all who  can— will  be  most  willing  itudento.  They 
will  read,  they  will  learn,  they  will  discuss  the  subjecu  of 
their  studies  with  each  other;  and  parenU  will  often  be 
quite  as  much  instructed  as  their  children.  The  well  con- 
ducted agricultural  journals  of  our  day  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  tciertet  and  practice  of  aericulture ;  while  such  a 
work  as  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  laid  one  year  up- 
on that  centre  table,  will  show  its  efiects  to  every  passer  by, 
for  with  bookii  and  studies  like  these  a  purer  taste  is  born 
and  erows  most  vigorously. 

"rasa  along  that  road  after  five  yean'  working  of  this  sys- 
tem in  the  family,  and  what  a  change  I  The  thistles  by  the 
roadside  enriched  the  manure  heap  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  they  died.  These  beautiful  maples  and  graceful  elms, 
that  beautify  the  grounds  around  that  renovated  home,  were 
grubbed  fii»m  the  wide  hcdge-ro>s  of  five  years  ago  ;  and  so 
were  those  prolific  rows  of  blackberries,  and  raspberries,  and 
bush  cranberries,  that  show  so  richly  in  that  ruat  garden^ 
yielding  abundance  of  small  fruit  in  their  season.  The  un- 
sightly out-houses  are  screened  from  observation  by  dense 
masses  of  foliage  ;  and  the  many  climbing  plants  that  now 
iiang  in  graceful  festoons  from  tree,  and  porclK  and  column, 
once  clambered  along  that  same  hedgerow*  From  the  mea- 
dow, from  the  wood,  and  from  the  gurgling  stream,  many  a 
native  wild  flower  has  been  transplanted  to  a  genial  soil,  be- 
neath the  homestead's  sheltering  wing,  and  yields  a  daily 
offering  to  the  household  gods,  by  the  hands  of  those  fair 
priestesses  who  have  now  become  their  ministers.  By  the 
planting  of  a  few  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  climb- 
ing plants  around  ilmi  once  bare  and  uninviting  house,  it  has 
become  a  tasieful  residence,  and  its  money  value  is  more 
than  doubled.  A  cultivated  taste  displays  itself  in  a  thousand 
forms,  and  at  every  touch  of  its  hand  gives  beauty  and  value 
to  property.  A  judicious  taste,  so  far  from  plunging  its  pos- 
sessor into  expense,  makes  money  for  him.  1  ho  Uvid  on 
which  tlmt  hedge-row  grew  five  years  ago,  for  instance,  has 
produced  enuuuh  since  to  doubly  pay  the  expense  of  grub- 
bing it,  and  of  transferring  its  fruit  briers  to  the  garden, 
where  they  have  not  only  supplied  the  iamily  with  berries 
in  their  season,  but  have  yielded  many  a  surplus  quarl,  to 

{>urchase  that  long  row  of  red  and  yellow  Antwerps  and  blng- 
ish  gooseberries  ;  to  sny  notHing  of  the  scions  bought  with 
their  money,  to  form  new  heads  for  the  trees  in  the  old 

orchard. 

"  Those  sons  and  daughters  sigh  no  more  for  town  pr  city 
life,  but  love  with  intense  affection  every  footof  grcund  they 
tread  upon,  every  tree,  and  every  vine,  and  every  shrub, 
their  iiands  have  planted,  or  their  taste  has  trained.  But 
stronger  still  do  their  affections  cling  to  that  family  room^ 
where  their  minds  first  began  to  be  developed,  and  to  that 
eenire-tabie  around  which  they  still  gather  with  the  shades 
of  evening,  to  drink  in  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing. 

"  The  stout  farmer  who  once  looked  upon  his  acres  only  oa 
a  laboratory  for  transmitting  labor  into  gold,  now  takes  a 
widely  diflRarent  view  of  his  possessions.  His  eyes  are  open- 
ed to  the  beauiifitl  in  nature,  and  he  looks  with  reverence 
upon  every  giant  remnant  of  the  forest  that  by  good  luck  est 
caped  his  murderous  axe  in  former  days.  No  leafy  monarch 
is  now  laid  low  without  a  stern  necessity  demnuds  it ;  but 
many  a  vigorous  tree  is  planted,  in  the  hope  that  the  child- 
ren of  Atf  children  may  gather  beneath  thosreading  branches 
and  talk  with  pious  gratitude  of  him  who  planted  them.— 
No  longer  fceling  the  need  of  taxing  his  physical  powers  to 
the  utmost,  his  eye  takes  the  place  of  hia  hand,  when  the 
latter  grows  weary,  and  mmd  airects  the  opemtioiis  of  labor. 


See  him  stand  and  look  with  delighted  admiration  at  his 
sons,  hit  educated  sorUf  as  they  take  hold  of  every  kind  of 
work,  and  roll  it  off  with  easy  motion,  but  with  the  power 
of  mind  in  every  stroke. 

'*  Ru%  it  is  the  proud  mother  who  takes  the  solid  eomloitv 
and  wonders  that  it  is  so  easy  after  all,  uthen  one  humt  Aow, 
to  live  at  ease,  enjoy  the  society  of  happy  daughters  and 
contented  sons,  to  whom  the  dtyfoUu  make  most  respectful 
bows  and  treat  with  special  deference  as  truly  well  bred  latSm 
and  geniUmen, 

**  Now,  this  is  no  more  a  ftncy  picture  than  the  other.  It  is 
a  process  that  I  have  watched  in  many  iamilies,  and  in  dif- 
ferent States.  The  results  are  everywhere  alike,  because 
they  are  natural.  The  same  causes  will  always  prodaoe 
the  same  efleets,  varying  circumstances  only  modifying  the 
intensity.'' 

SbN ATOR  DOUOLASS*  AdDRESS  AT  N.  YoRK  StaTB 

Fair. — We  haye  room  only  for  a  few  extgacta  from 
Senator  DouoLAsa'  addresa: 

"  So  long  as  agriculture  was  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
an  enslaved  peasantry,  it  produced  Uttle  more  than  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  It  remained  a  mere  sluggish  labor :  con- 
suming men's  physical  strength,  and  descending,  with  liulo 
improvement,  from  fitther  to  son,  among  tliose  who  were 
born  and  bred  to  it.  Happily  for  the  progress  of  mankindt 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  has  changed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  no  small  source  of  pride  and 
gratification  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  the  example  of  America 
which  has  wrought  |ha  change  and  restored  agriculture  to 
its  original  rank  amonff  the  most  honorable  occupations  of 
men.  It  is  now  a  prowssion  calling  to  its  aid  science  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and,  in  its  every  branch,  the  inventive 

genius  of  man.  The  former,  instead  of  merely  fullowing  the 
eaten  track  of  his  ancestor,  now  brings  lo  his  pursuit  his 
own  powers  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  Chemistry  teaches 
him  the  natuce  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  composing  his 
soil,  the  species  of  crop  most  suitable  to  its  productive  power, 
and  the  kinds  of  manure  he  muat  use,  and  the  proportion  d 
cattle  he  must  keep  to  make  his  form  productive.  As  he 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  agricultural  geology, 
and  of  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  his  crops  become 
more  certain,  and  his  reward  more  sure.  Armed  with  knuwi- 
edge,  the  fertility  of  man's  mind  has  discovered  remedies  for 
the  sterility  of  soils,  and  found  means  of  guarding  the  froits 
of  his  labor  even  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  This  is 
not  all.  The  American  former  posses«ies  the  meaus  of  multi- 
plying labor,  and  thereby  its  reward,  by  tiie  most  ingenious 
and  effective  machinery." 

*'  1  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  growth  of  timber, 
a  subject  much  neglected  by  our  countrymen.  Vet  timber 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  and  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  the  improvement  and  civilization 
of  man.  No  country  on  earth  is,  in  this  respect,  more  blessed 
than  our' a.  None  can  boost  of  sueh  a'variety  of  forest  trees, 
adapted  to  the  various  uses  of  farming,  the  mechanic  arts, 
architecture  and  ship-building.  In  no  other  country  do  we 
find  such  magnificent  shade  trees,  such  extensive  and  superb 
primeval  forests,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  reproduc- 
tive power  of  the  soil  less-  exhausted  than  in  our  own.  Yet 
with  all  these  incalculable  advanuges,  and  with  our  un- 
bounded coal-fields,  the  want  of  fire-wood  is  already  felt  in 
some  districu  which  like  the  prairies  of  the  west,  are  natu- 
rally destitute  of  timber,  or  in  which  locomotives  and  steam- 
boats are  consuming  the  article  foster  than  it  can  be  repro* 
duced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  There  is  also  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  extreme  desire  of  pressing  civilization 
forward,  and  of  fertilizing  the  wilderness  m  the  shortest 
lime,  induces  many  a  hardy  pioneer  of  the  West  to  enter 
somewhat  enthusiastically  on  the  *'  extermination"  of  our 
woods,  when  considerations  nof  merely  poetical,  but  eco- 
nomical and  practical,  would  in  more  than  one  instance  adl 
out  to  him  "  Woodman,  spare  tliat  tree  I" 

'*  Trees  are  not  merely  useful  and  ornamental,  but  also  by 
tlveir  mere  existence— by  the  breathing  of  uxyj^en— eminently 
conducive  to  health.  They  are  the  companions  of  man,  as 
much  so  as  some  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  have  as  such, 
acquired  a  certain  right  to  his  protection.  Many  localities 
which  I  could  name,  especially  near  the  sea  coast,  have  been 
completely  shorn  of  timber ;  and  experieooe  has  shown  that 
a  forest  once  entirely  cut  down,  will  not  grow  up  again  and 
reproduce  the  same  kinds  of  timber.  Aluch  inconvenience  is 
now  felt  in  consequence,  and  the  evil  is  progressive,  threat- 
ening Uie  comfort  end  interests  of  formers,  mechanics,  and 
all  emsset  sngaged  iaindustnalpoisaiiB." 
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«« 1  t  voiild  Mam  M  if  our  diplomatio  and  oonralar  tyiteiiM 
^rere  arguised  aimply  in  legaid  to  the  great  iotertta  of  eoin« 
in«roe  and  manoiacturea ;  but  could  they  not  be  mode  equally 
sabaervient  to  the  mother  intere«t  of  affriculture  and  iti  co- 
ordinate bianchea  t    While  our  eonanla  report  on  the  com- 
merce and  manufikctures  of  foreign  oountret,  would  it  not  be 
^ell  to  require  them  to  report  also  on  the  difierent  agricul- 
tural productiona  of  thoae  eouniriet,  and  the  improvemenu. 
^'hich  from  lime  to  time  may  be  introduced  in  their  culture  T 
Might  they  not  be  made  to  ftimish  detailed  accounts  of  the 
diflerent  modes  of  eultivation,  the  manner  of  precerving 
cropa,  the  agricultural  implementa  in  uae,  and  the  various 
kinda  of  roanurea  resorted  to  as  means  of  preserving  or  re- 
atoring  soils  7    Could  they  not  be  induced  to  report  on  all 
tho  variety  of  fruitf  shade,  and  ornamental  trees,and  forward 
apeoimens  of  seeds,  plants,  roots,  and  bulbs,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  accompanied  by  proper  directions  for  their  use  T 
An  occasional  paper  on  the  domestic  animals  of  difierent 
countries,  and  the  mode  of  breeding  them  and  improving  the 
breed,  would  be  particularly  acceptable,  should  the  omcial 
buaineas  of  the  consul  admit  of  such  useful  and  interesting 
digreaaions. 

*'  These  reports  would  not  be  expected  to  be  made  quar^ 
terly,  as  are  those  on  commerce  and  manufoctures.  An 
annual  paper  would  comprehend  all  that  is  desirable,  and 
would  certainly  be  no  great  tax  on  tbe  consul's  time  and  pa- 
tience. In  many  instances  all  the  materials  for  his  report 
would  be  readily  furnished  him  by  the  official  politeness  of 
the  government  to  which  he  is  p-ocredited,  and  in  others  he 
would  find  all  the  required  information  already  collected  in 
some  printed  form. 

"  By  such  simple  means  a  vast  amount  of  inf<Nination  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  could  be  collected,  which  in  your  hands, 
and  in  the  hands  of  other  corrfsponding  associations  would 
be  a  roost  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge.    And  I  would,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  reapectfuUy  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishiug  a 
great  Natioril  Agricultural  Sociirr,  which  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  difier- 
ent {Suites  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  the  Patent 
Offic J,  or  some  other  appropriate  governmental  bureau,  might 
assily  pomes  itself  of  all  the  necessary  information,  to  pre- 
sent in  its  annual  report  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  agriculturol  condition  of  our  whole  country.— • 
That  Society  would  also  be  the  proper  medium  for  receiving 
the  specimens  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  forwarded  from 
foreign  countries  by  our  oonsuls,  together  with  the  collec- 
tions which,  under  existing  regulations,  our  navy  is  in  the 
habit  of  makinc,  and  of  distributing  them  among  the  difier- 
ent States  and  Territories. 

"  The  National  Agricultural  Sociktt  would  also  be 
the  proper  channel  of  communication,  and  of  efiecting  agri- 
cttltural  exchanges,  between  the  several  local  societies  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Tarioos  agricultural  and  learned  asso- 
ciations in  foreign  eountries.  It  would,  in  foot,  be  the  great 
centre  of  agricultural  information,  which  would  difi^use 
knowledge  in  a  thousand  diflerent  directions^  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  to  which  every  farmer 
could  confidently  apply  for  advice  and  instruction  on  any 
subject  oonnaeted  with  his  profession. 

"  And  here  1  may  pause  to  inouira  whether  the  Smitbso- 
■iaa  Institute,  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  might 
not,  exHfJieio,  become  a  oolaborer  and  assistant  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Society,  in  all  its  literary  and  scientific 
branches  T  Mi^ht  not  the  Institute  aid  the  Society  in  all  its 
periodica!  publications,  and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  diffuse 
tbe  greatest  amount  of  "  useful  knowledge  amonf  men  V* 
Surely  the  philanthropic  intention  of  the  worthy  founder  of 
that  institution,  oould  not  be  carried  out  in  a  more  suitable 
and  eflective  manner,  than  by  making  it  thus  subserve  the 
pest  interests  of  agriculture  in  all  itshranches.  Whatever 
Its  present  usefhJness  may  be,  it  can  perform  no  higher  duty 
than  contribute  in  the  most  eflBcient  manner,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  species  of  human  industry,  which  is  the  parent 
and  promoter  of  all  others,  and  on  which  the  safety  and  per- 
manence of  our  institutions  rest  as  on  their  broadest  founda- 

tUMM." 


ROGMi  Bunvnra  at  LABaa  nr  warnau 


Omt  friend,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hbas^  of  Fairfhx  Co.,  Virginia, 
justly  censures  (in  a  bnsiness  note)  the  eommon 
practice  in  that  region,  and  in  some  others^  of  letting 
nogs  run  all  over  a  farm  in  winter  to  root  np  mea* 
dowB  and  eat  every  clover  root,  as  well  as  to^  in 
order  to  escape  starvation.  In  sections  where  there 
is  little  snow  or  frost,  and  where  Eoglish  grasses  and 
clovers  require  much  care  to  flourish,  droves  of  swine 
or  sheep^  and  herds  of  cattle,  often, do  immense  injury 
to  the  fields  trampled  in  wet  weather,  and  having 
every  blade  of  grass  eaten  into  the  ground.  Farmers 
in  Fairfax  that  provide  a  plenty  of  forage  for  their 
neat  stock  in  winter,  and  grain  or  roots  for  their 
hogs,  and  keep  up  both,  carefully  saving  »ll  their 
manure^  are  fast  improving  tbe  soil  and  are  destined 
to  realize  a  handsome  profit  on  their  business.  They 
get  31  cts.  a  pound  for  their  butter  by  taking  it  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  to  Washington,  Georgetown,  or  Alex- 
andria. We  would  suggest  that  they  give  to  pastures 
and  meadows  a  top  dressing  of  lime  and  wood  ashes, 
if  not  more  than  ten  bushels  per  acre—five  of  lime, 
and  five  of  ashes.  A  larger  dose  will  be  better. — 
All  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
lacks  lime  and  potash,  particularly  old  and  long  cul- 
tivated plantations. 


^*%^fc^»^^»#»^w»" 


Fbivcbs. — ^Examine  the  fences  which  enclose  your 
fields — do  it  yourself,  and  have  every  weak  place 
made  strong.  Failing  pasture  tempts  stock  to  break 
in  and  destroy.  Care  In  this  regard  now  may  save 
you  from  the  vexation  and  loss  hereafter. 


-%^^^fc^b/^^>^^^M»- 


Thrbb  TmNos  kbcbssart  to  makb  av  Aoricul- 
TVRAL  Plan  VALtJABLR.  —  Ist.  Beforo  any  plan  is 
placed  before  the  public,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
author  to  test  it  by  experience,  and  see  whether  it 
would  carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended. At  any  rate  he  should  let  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  dictate. 

2d.  He  should  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  and  see 
for  whom  he  is  writing.  He  ought  to  know  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  farmers  in  this  country  are  in 
limited  circumstances.  These  are  the  ones  he  ought 
to  help — the  rich  can  help  themselves.  And  if  he 
wishes  his  plan  to  take  andt  do  much  good  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  attach  much  expense  to  it,  except 
labor.  This  will  enable  them  to  help  themselves, 
for  such  have  ways  enough  to  lay  out  their  hard 
earned  cash  without  paying  large  sums  for  new  plans. 

3d.  He  should  express  his  views  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  This  last  proposition  I  guess  the  editors 
will  say  is  right,  and  so  says       Grbbn  Fa&mbr. 


«^^^^^^^^^^fc^fc^^ 


*  Tbb  WAT  TO  RAisB  Wbbat  avtbb  Corn. — ^Take 
green  sward  land  highly  manured,  and  well  plowed 
about  the  first  of  May ;  then  cultivate  it  well  and 
plant  corn  four  feet  apart  each  way,  rows  straight, 
and  keep  it  well  tilled  until  the  last  week  in  August. 
Then  top  the  stalks,  and  as  soon  as  cured  carry  them 
off  the  ground.  Then  sow  wheat  among  the  corn^ 
and  cultivate  it  thoroughly  both  wavs  with  one  horse* 
Husk  the  com  at  your  leisure,  and  about  the  first  of 
May  following  take  a  scythe  and  mow  the  stalks 
close  to  the  ground.  The  wheat  will  not  winter  kill* 
Trrus  Canfibu). — West  Bloovi\fuld. 

Sorb  Necks  in  Oxbn. — This  is  caused  by  using 
yokes  that  do  not  fit  the  neck,  or  by  working  ths 
oxen  in  wet  weather.  It  can  be  prevented  by  using 
good  yokes  and  applying  oil  or  lard  to  the  neck  in 
stormy  weather. 

Remedy, — Use  ointment  made  of  lard  and  bee» 
wax  ;  or  make  a  strong  wash  of  white-oak  bark,  and 
apply  it  nfght  and  morning. 
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8.  W.'8    NOTfiS    FOR    TRB    MOHTK. 


Tu  Seneca  Coanty  Fair  at  Waterloo  has  just  closed 
this  10th  day  of  October.  I  have  no  time  for  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  village  was  never  before  thus 
animated  by  all  sorts  of  animated  nature,  biped  and 
quadruped  of  both  sexes,  includinfi^  even  the  tiny,  pu- 
ling babe  whose  age  is  reckoned  by  weeks  and  days, 
not  months.  All  agree  that  it  was  the  best  show 
and  plowing  match  ever  before  witnessed  in  this  lit- 
tle superfertile  county  of  Seneca.  The  address  by 
Editor  Sbntell,  of  the  "  Clarion,*'  was  capital,  but 
nothing  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  who  adds  to  a  trained  pen  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  farmer's  labors  and  the  farmer's  wants*  The 
President  of  the  State  Society,  Mr.  Dblafibus  Judge 
Sackctt,  and  other  rural  veterans,  were  on  the  spot 
— not  dawdling  spectators,  but  aiding  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  and  at  all  times  aufait  to  the  beet  inter- 
ests of  the  Fair.  The  county  of  Seneca  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  giving  such  a  Freeident  as  John  Dbl- 
AFiBLD  to  the  parent  Society,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  (maliciously  perhaps,)  that  he  was  almost  the 
only  speech  maker  at  Rochester  who  made  farming 
and  the  farmer  the  sole  issue,  or  rather  that  he  was 
the  only  speaker  who  came  there  with  no  other  than 
the  woodsman's  axe  to  grind  on  the  great  festival 
grind  stone. 

Nbw  Yoek  as  it  is. — Go  into  a  thirty  thousand 
dollar  house  ;  as  you  step  on  the  thick  Wilton  car- 
pet— without  noticing  the  lesser  tt  eetertu — cast  your 
eyes  up  to  the  lofty  ceiling  supported  by  pillars  like 
a  cathedral ;  then  look  at  the  superb  sofas,  the  soft 
rocking  chairs,  in  their  variegated  silk  covers,  scat^ 
tered  about  the  spacious  saloon  in  promiscuous  con- 
fusion ;  then  ask  yourself  how  this  man's  grand- 
children are  to  improve  on  this  style  of  living,  as  he 
has  improved  on  the  homely  simplicity  of  his  grand- 
father. Here  is  a  question  for  the  political  econo- 
mists :  as  the  social  history  of  young  America  has 
ever  been  progressive  in  luxury,  which  no  money 
panic  or  revulsion  in  trade  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
check.  'Tis  true  that  the  rich  grandfather  is  not 
often  blessed  with  industrious,  thriving  grandchildren, 
but  those  who  have  at  length  got  rich  by  catering 
for  the  wealthy,  now  take  wealth's  place  and  do  its 
pageant  drudgery.  Thus  industry  in  turn  changes 
places  with  luxurious  ease,  which  it  improve*  upon, 
as  if  to  convince  the  world  that  it  has  outgrown  its 
plebian  origin.  But  reader,  if  I  mistake  not.  New, 
York  contains  within  itself  a  great  and  growing  con- 
servative power  in  its  mechanical  industry,  physi- 
cally great,  and  mentally  improving,  which  is  one 
day  to  modifv  that  sickly  form  of  society  which  opu- 
lent ease  and  pretension  is  ever  prone  to  engenaer. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  no  satisfaction  to  spend  time 
talking  with  a  master  mechanic  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  now,  within  the  last  short  month,  I  have 
had  to  admire  the  general  information,  the  varied 
learning,  modest  bearing,  superior  tact,  science,  skill 
and  industry  of  some  of  the  young  mechanics  of  New 
York. 

Frrb  Tradb  i2f  Corn. — M.  B.  Batebak,  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  writing  from  England,  adverts  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  farmers  since  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  English  Corn  Laws.  He  says,  wisely, 
that  the  landlords  should  lower  their  rents,  and  the 
government  its  taxes.  But  the  traditionary  farmer, 
on  the  contrary,  looks  to  the  government  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  tax  en  foreign  corn,  a  consummation 


not  likely  to  be  accomplished,  Mr*  B.  eaya  that  he 
has  not  found  a  single  intelligent,  ditinieretied  per- 
son in  England  who  believes  that  the  people  there  can 
ever  be  brought  back  to  eat  taxed  bread.  •  This  is 
encouraging  to  American  agriculture.     JFaierloa, 

A*,  y.,  oa.f  1851. 


-«^^^^^«^iA^k^> 


THB    GXJLTUBB    OP    FLAX 


Mb^rs.  Editors  : — As  but  very  little  has  been  writ- 
ten in  our  agricultural  journals  about  Flax,  perhaps 
what  follows  may  be  properly  inserted  in  your  valu- 
able paper. 

That  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Central  New  York 
is  to  become,  within  a  few  years,  a  prominent  featmre 
in  our  farming,  I  feel  quite  assured^  and  as  there  is 
but  little  known  ae  to  its  culture  in  this  country,  I 
feel  called  upon  to  give  to  the  public  some  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  arrived  at  after  some  little  expe- 
rience in  the  growing  of  it.  That  wc  iu  this  part  of 
the  country  have  a  soil  whose  natural  oapacilies  are 
in  every  way  sufficient  to  produce  flax  in  perfection^ 
I  think  will  be  proven  in  a  veiy  short  lime  to  the 
most  hard  of  understanding.  Even  is  the  present 
state  of  flax  manufacturing,  we  wil«  siwaye  find  a 
fair  crop  a  paying  one,  and  should  the  onitoniaiDg  of 
flax  prow  to  be  as  practicable  as  we  aro  sow  aaeursil 
that  it  will,  we  may  pick  up  the  do^larii  from  o^ 
our  fields  almost  as  easily  as  it  ever  has  been  ione 
in  California. 

In  order  to  grow  good  flax,  it  is  quite  necesMry  lo 
have  a  good  deep  and  mellow  soil  of  moderate  fertility. 
Now  as  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  in  this  good 
State  of  New  York  who  do  not  know  exactly  bow  U» 
produce  such  a  condition  of  the  soil,  I  wiU  just  state 
a  manner  by  which  they  can  turn  roost  any  of  their 
old  pastures  or  meadws  into  fine  fields  of  flax  ;  also^ 
how  they  can  harvest  it  best. 

As  eaWy  in  the  fall  previous  to  the  spring  when 
the  flax  is  to  be  sown,  as  is  convenient,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  about  five  inches  deep^  being  care- 
ful to  have  every  inch  cut  and  turned,  and  to  have 
every  stone  larger  than  a  £;oose-egg  picked  up  and 
carried  off*.  This  ground  should  remain  so  until  taU 
in  the  fall — the  later  the  better — when  it  should  be 
well  harrowed  and  once  more  picked.  In  the  sprincr 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  be  workec^ 
get  on  with  the  teams  and  plow  it  across  the  first 
furrows;  then  it  should  be  harrowed  smooth  and 
sown  with  one  bushel  of  flax  seed  and  a^in  harrowed 
until  it  is  very  fine.  When  the  crop  is  grown  four 
or  five  inches  in  height,  it  is  well  to  go  through  it 
and  pull' out  all  the  large  weeds.  Nothing  further 
need  be  done  until  it  is  fit  to  pull,  or  when  the  bolls 
are  quite  brown,  when  it  should  be  pulled  and  laid  in 
thin  swathes.  As  soon  as  these  swathes  are  dry, 
they  should  be  rolled  up  in  large  bundles,  bound 
loosely,  and  set  up  in  Dutch  shocks  to  dry  more. 
These  bundles  can  be  taken  into  the  barn  and  thresh- 
ed with  a  flail  at  the  farmer's  convenience.  If  the 
threshing  is  performed  carefully,  the  sheaves  will  re-  (ft 
main  in  good  shape  and  the  flax  straw  unbroken.  \k 

Again,  ^hese  threshed  bundles  should  be  taken  to  a  \ 
smooth  grass  ground,  and  spread  in  thin  swathes,  say 
an  inch  thick.  When  the  top  of  these  swathes  is  so 
rotted  that  the  shiors  break  out  easily,  they  should 
be  turned  over  and  left  until  the  other  side  is  in  the 
same  condition,  when  it  should  be  dried  again,  bound 
in  large  bundles,  and  stored.  The  turning  can  be 
readily  done  by  running  a  smooth  pole  about  tea  feet 
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io  \engih  under  the  top  end  of  the  flax  and  lifting  it 
over.  Ordinarily  the  drying  can  be  effected  in  the 
swathes ;  but  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  unfavorable,  a 
person  should  be  consulted  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  settinsf  it  up  on  its  butts  to  dry. 

On  all  heavy  lands  this  cultivation  will  secure  a 
fine  crop  of  flax.  On  land  that  is  infested  with  wire 
worm$i  fiax  is  partieularlv  servieeabU.  Flax  likes, 
as  do  almost  all  other  useml  plants,  a  deep  soil,  but 
this  depth  should  not  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  surface  fertility ;  so  I  recommend  five  or  six  inch 
furrows.     W.  R.  Manlbt. — JVewport,  JV.  Y^  1851. 

AQBIOXTLTUSAI.    SCHOOLS 


It  is  useless,  perhaps,  at  this  late  day,  to  undertake 
to  didcuss  the  question  of  the  utility  of  <<  Agricultu- 
ral Schools."  All  that  we  can  now  do,  is  to  stand 
and  wonder  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  on  this 
subject ;  or,  if  anything  has  been  done,  that  it  was 
not  done  sooner ;  or,  that  so  liltle  has  been  done. 
And  yet  our  wonder  mus^  cease  in  some  degree,  when 
we  consider  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  scientific  farming,  ana  the^  character  of  the  men 
whom  we  choose  to  make  our  laws. 

let.  PrenaUing  ignorance.  This  begins  to  be  dis- 
sipated, and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
some  of  our  best  farmers  (at  least  in  their  own  esti- 
mation) say  they  do  not  believe  any  man  in  his  study 
can  teach  ikem  bow  to  manage  tlieir  farm.  ,  Such  a 
remark  I  heard  not  lon^  since  ;  and  besides,  many  of 
those  that  read  are  only  gradually  enlightened  and 
convinced,  and  their  action  is  slow. 

2nd.  The  character  of  our  law-makers*  How  few 
of  these  are  intelligent  farmers  !  Perhaps  not  one- 
fourth  !  and  yet  we  are  a  nation  of  farmers.  So  long 
then  as  we  choose  lawvers,  merchants,  politicians, 
stockholders,  &lc.,  who  know  nothing  about  farming, 
and  even  less,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  interests  of 
farmers  will  be  greatly  consulted.  Is  it  impertinent, 
then  to  ask,  <<  Vv  hose  fault  is  it  if  the  farming  inter- 
est is  left  to  take  care  of  itself  1"  The  majority  of 
our  voters  are  farmers  and  can  control  every  election. 
If  they  will  not  consult  their  own  interests,  who  will 
consult  for  them  ?  The  fault  then  belongs  to  the  far- 
mers themselves.'  Let  them  do  theif  duty  to  them- 
selves, by  choosing  men  of  the  right  class,  and  they 
will  soon  have  such  laws  and  institutions  as  they 
wish.    H. — Down  East,  Oct.,  1851. 


-^^FS^S^%^^F^fS^y^ 


NOTES   B7   A   FABMEB. 


i< 


\ 


Tbk  preaent  generation  la  ditath  on  American  Foretta." — 
Editor  Qauttt  Fanner, 

"  Why,"  says  one,  ^  do  we  hear  so  much  about 
*  forests,*  '  waste  of  timber,'  Stc.  The  earth  has  been 
inhabited  several  thousand  years,  and  those  parts  that 
have  been  longest  inhabited  are  not  yet  destitute  of 
timber."  The  question  is  as  easily  answered  as  it 
is  asked.  No  age  of  the  world  ever  required  so  great 
a  consumption,  or  made  so  great  waste,  of  timber,  as 
the  present,  and  no  country  requires  so  great  a  con- 
sumption as  ours  ;  and  that  consumption  must  neces- 
sarily increase  with  the  increase  of  population,  unless 
a  substitute  for  steam  shall  be  found.  But  as  I  may 
perhaps  treat  of  this  subject  hereafter,  I  omit  further 
remarks. 

A  "Rat-Prooi^'  Granart — One  covered,  or  lined, 
with  tin.  At  least  cover  every  joint  on  the  out-side, 
or  oa  both  sides,  with  a  strip  of  tin.    Rats  will  sel- 


dom try  to  make  an  opening,  except  where  a  crack 
or  joint  tempts  them  to  the  work. 

Rats  and  Mice. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  de- 
stroying these  pests,  that  I  remember  to  have. heard 
of,  is  the  following  :  Take  a  large  kettle,  or  barrel, 
fill  it  nearly  full  of  anything  that  is  most  convenient, 
as  waste  grain,  chafl^,  beans,  earth,  tec.;  set  it  in  the 
barn,  or  other  place  infested  with  rats,  place  a  board 
for  them  to  run  up  on,  throw  over  the  mass  a  quan- 
tity of  meal  and  let  them  feed  several  nights  without 
interruption.  Now  empty  the  vessel  and  fill  it  with 
water  up  to  about  fix  or  eight  inches  of  the  top  \ 
throw  over  the  surfsce  a  little  chaff  sufficient  to  cover 
it,  and  strew  over  this  a  little  meal  and  arrange  it  as 
before.  The  rats  will  detect  the  trick  when  too  late 
to  profit  by  it.  Scores  have  thus  been  taken  in  a 
single  night. 

Mdck. — Quick  lime  will  assist  in  the  decomposi- 
tion, if  mixed  with  muck  in  the  pile.  From  my  lim- 
ited knowledge  on  the  subject,  however,  I  would  treat 
it  difl^rently.  I  would  either  put  it  into  the  barn- 
yard in  the  fall  and  let  it  be  worked  into  the  mass  of 
winter  manures  ;  or  I  would  spread  it  over  the  ground 
in  tlie  fall,  harrow  it  about  in  the  spring,  sow  on  it 
some  lime  and  plow  it  under.  Muck  will  be  of  com- 
parative little  value  on  land  already  abounding  in 
vegetable  matter.  Its  value  will  be  conspicuous  on 
sands,  clays,  or,  perhaps  on  any  exhausted  soils. 

SucKERiNo  Corn. — This,  according  to  my  theory, 
should  be  done  early,  in  order  to  throw  the  whole 
nourishment  into  the  main  stalk.  H« — Dtnon  East, 
Oct.,  1851. 


-^^/S^Nrf'%^\i^t^>^^i 


MOUNTAnir    ASK. 


For  the  information  of  Mr.  Thomas,  (in  answer  to 
inquiries  in  the  last  Genesee  Farmer,)  I  would  state 
that  some  ten  years  ago  (I  think  it  was  the  last  of 
November)  I  planted  a  handful  of  Mountain  Ash  ber- 
ries without  any  preparation.  I  did  not  even  pick 
them  from  the  stem,  but  covered  them  with  earth  not 
to  exceed  an  inch  in  depth,  not  thinking  they  would 
come  up  under  a  year  and  a  half,  but  was  agreeably 
disappointed  when  a  little  more  than  five  months,  oi 
early  in  May  following,  they  came  up  so  thick  that 
I  was  obliged  to  transplant  them  before  there  was 
hardly  any  root  formea.  This  I  did  by  breaking 
them  apart  into  bunches  of  from  four  to  a  dozen  (I 
could  not  do  otherwise,  they  were  so  thick  together) 
in  a  bunch.  In  a  few  days  I  removed  or  destroyed 
all  except  one  or  two  of  the  most  thrifty  which  grew 
so  finely  as  to  amply  repay  all  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them.  Cordeua  Ann  Rbbybs. — Arcadia,  jy, 
v.,  Oct.,  1851. 


-«%^k^k^k^k^k^b^>- 


Tobacco  in  Wisconsin. — It  appears  that  the  at- 
tempt to  C'row  tobacco  in  Wisconsin  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  Watertown  Chronicle  says  :  **  The 
first  experiments  in  Jefferson  county  at  tobacco  rais- 
ing, have  been  made  this  season.  In  the  towns  of 
Milford,  Waterloo,  Aztalan  and  Lake  Mill?,  some 
twenty  acres  have  been  cultivated.  In  every  ioslauce, 
we  learn,  the  most  complete  success  has  attended 
these  experiments.  Ii  has  been  demonstrated  past  a 
peradventure,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  peculi- 
arly well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant.  And 
what  is  still  more  gratifying,  the  crop  pays  well. 
These  twenty  acres,  we  are  assurod,  will  y-eld  an 
average  net  profit  of  S50  per  acre." 
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Jnqmrica   ani  ^nstDcrs- 


Mkssbs.  Editors  :— The  frame  barn  of  Mr.  Johh  Brush 
was  bornt  on  Sabbath  evening,  August  Slat,  from  an  un- 
known canse,  aa  there  was  no  tire  within  reach,  and  no  per- 
son nenr  except  tlic  owner,  who  wa«  within  a  few  roda  when 
the  Uaine^  bursal  out  through  the<roof  and  aidins.  The  barn 
wns  crowded,  full  of  hay  and  grain  :  the  lost  had  been  put 
in  the  cvenin'p  before,  (it  woa  oata,)  and  the  night  following 
wna  warm  and  sultry,  aprinkling  a  little  rain  about  doylight 
on  the  day  of  the  fire.  It  cleared  off  in  the  morning  and 
WA8  clear  and  warm.  Aboot  five  o'clock  tlie  fire  took  place. 
Tho  ham  stood  in  a  meadow. 

Can  you  give  any  information,  through  your  valuable 
paper,  whether  the  liay,  oat«,  or  straw,  would  ignite.  W.  K. 
Fulton. — Exchaugeville,  /^.,  Sept,,  1851. 

This  was  doubtleaa  an  instance  of  what  is  denominated 
spontaneous  combustion,  the  causes  of  which  should  be  well 
under8U>od  by  every  farmer.  Many  a  reader  has  seen  a  mow 
of  hay,  which  was  put  up  in  too  moist  a  condition,  turned 
black— literally  burnt — although  nevor  on  fire.  Under  favor- 
able rircumstances,  manure  heaps  not  only  generate  heat 
and  burn  very  slowly,  but  somelinies  burst  out  into  ablaze. 
Some,  we  dare  say,  have  seen  a  bin  of  grain  get  wet,  the 
^rnin  sprout  and  evolve  considerable  heat.  In  all  similar 
phenomena,  the  slow  combustion  arises  from  the  chemical 
combination  of  atmospheric  oxygen  with  carbon,  and  proba- 
bly hydrogen,  in  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The 
intensity  of  the  chemical  action  is  promoted  in  cases  where 
hay  in  stacks  and  barns  takes  fire,  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  condensation  of  oiygen  in  the 
innumerable  sponge-like  cavities  in  the  mass  subject  to 
decay.     If  it  was  thinly  spread  out,  ic  wuuld  not  burn. 

Prevention. — Never  put  green  or  wet  hay,  grain,  or  corn- 
stalks, in  n  compact  heap. 


Mkssrs.  Editors  : — I  have  been  lately  drawing,  from  a 
mnrsjhy  hollow,  n  quantity  of  rich  black  muck.  How  should 
it  he  treated  ?  How  applied  ?  If  piled  with  bom-yard  ma- 
nure, should  lime  be  mixed  in?  Should  lime  ever  be  mixed 
with  manure,  or  always  applied  olone?  Please  answer 
these  inquiries  and  oblige  a  subscriber.  J.  L.  S.~-  Wldtes' 
town,  N.  K,  Sept.f  1851. 

It  would  probably  be  better  to  mix  lime  with  swamp  muck 
in  a  heap  without  manure,  and  apply  this  compound  sepa- 
rately. When  muck  is  mixed  with  manure,  it  ought  to  be 
dry  to  absorb  the  urine  from  domestic  animals,  in  which 
case  ammonia  enough  is  generated  from  urea  and  other  ni- 
trogenous matters  in  the  dung,  as  well  as  urine,  to  neutral- 
ize all  the  acids  in  the  muck.  Lime  may  be  applied  to 
coorse,  long  manure,  like  that  from  straw  and  cornstalks, 
with  advantage,  but  never  to  the  excrements  of  animals,  ex- 
cept as  gypsum  or  a  muriate. 

Mkbsra.  Editors  :-*I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Farmer  for 
sevenil  years,  with  a  good  dt^ree  of  satisfection.  I  wish 
now  to  make  one  inquiry,  that  it  may  be  answered  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper. 

Suppose  the  soil  to  be  removed  from  apiece  of  land  to  the 
depth  of  five  feet,  how  long  will  it  take  to  bring  it  to  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  again?  and  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  in  order  to  effect  tho  object  ?  A  Farmer. — Adams 
Centre,  1851. 

Manure  well,  plow  up  the  subsoil,  sow  peas,  harrow  thor^ 
oughly.  and  let  the  hogs  eat  the  peas  that  grow,  without 
harvesting.  Apply  a  top  dressing  of  lime,  ttirn  under  the 
pea  vinp8,  and  you  may  grow  either  grass  or  grain  on  the 
land,  unless  it  is  worse  than  an  avorago  of  earth  four  feet 
below  the  surface. 


-•i^^i^S^^^^K^k^k^^- 


MrssRs.  Editors  : — I  wish  you  would  publish  a  request  for 
some  uf  the  farmers  of  each  of  the  different  States  to  give  the 
prices  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  in  their  dif- 
ferent localities.  I  think  that  a  page  of  the  Farmer  devoted 
to  a  report  of  prices  of  this  kind,  once  a  y^ar,  would  be  of 
much  use  to  the  farmer.     W.  H.  G.^Homby,  N.  K,  1851. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — You  invite  your  readers  to  make  any 
inquiries  they  wish,  or  ^ive  any  information  ^ey  can.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  permission,  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  I 
am  now  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  am  a  mechaaic,  and  am 
getting  too  old  for  the  hard  labor  I  have  to  undergo,  and  wish 
to  live  on  my  land,  but  it  is  a  small  lot  of  five  acres  of  young 
fruit  trees  and  six  acres  of  arable  land.  How  shall  i  go 
about  it  to  make  the  six  acres  support  me  moderately,  as  the 
fruit  is  all  young  and  for  some  years  will  notamoont  to  much. 
I  have  tried  some  experiments  to  get  large  crops  on  a  little 
land,  and  sometimes  have  failed  ;  mr  instance,  I  put  in  half 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  some  years  ago,  in  drills,  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  drill ;  I  forked  through  it  twice  in  the  summer, 
top-dressed  it  well  with  hog  dung,  and  it  grew  five  and  six 
feet  high,  but  when  I  came  to  reap  it,  there  was  not  a  ^rain 
of  wheat  in  the  whole.  Can  you  tell  the  reason  of  this  ? — 
The  ground  had  been  trenched  one  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
when  sown,  and  planted  out  with  small  plum  trees.  The 
year  before  last  1  tried  it  again,  omitting  the  trenching,  al- 
though I  put  it  all  in  (that  is  the  half  bushel  of  wheat)  with 
the  spade,  digging,  or  sowing  or  drilling,  as  I  went  along. — 
This  I  dug  through  twice  during  the  summer,  and  it  ^rew 
the  finest,  to  look  'at,  in  the  country — five  to  six  feet  high  ; 
but  when  threshed,  only  produced  two  bushels.  I  should 
say  that  I  gave  this  a  top-dressing  of  bone  dust.  The  land 
it  was  sown  on  is  considered  aj  good  as  any  land  about,  aa 
the  young  trees  on  it  grow  very  bnely.  Now  there  is  some 
reason  for  its  foiling  to  produce  wheat.  Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  solve  the  difficulty  for  me  ? 

Would  it  pay  me  to  raise  or  fat  cattle,  on  Mr.  Mr.cHi's 
plan,  as  stated  in  the  January  number.  I  can  buy  hay  out 
of  the  meadow,  in  summer,  fur  seven  or  eight  dollars  per 
ton,  and  out  ol  the  stack,  in  winter,  for  tea  ;  corn  for  4s,  6dL 
per  bushel ;  and  oil-cake  for  I2s.  per  100  lbs.  WiM  this  pay 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  raise  mauure,  without  which  I  am  cer- 
tain I  can  raise  no  crop.  Would  spent  tan,  thrown  under 
the  hogs,  fix  the  ammonia  ?  as  I  can  get  plenty  of  that.  Will 
it  pay  to  ffive  2^  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  for  guano  ?  What  is  the 
value  of  a  bushel  of  hair  from  the  tan  yard,  compared  to  a  one 
horse  load  of  twelve  bushels  of  stable  manure  ?  Will  land 
well  manured,  and  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  do  as  well  as 
if  subsoiled  7  Thi»,  or  any  other  information  you  can  give, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  maintain  myself  and  family  on  a  iarra 
of  six  acres,  will  much  oblige  me.  N.  Chatfueld.— Cbr- 
terbury,  N,  Y.,  1851.  ^^^^^^.^^.^^^^.^^^ 

Mkssrs.  Editors  : — The  enclosed  is  a  sample  of  giain  whieh 
I  received  with  some  marine  plants,  shells,  d^.,  presents 
from  a  friond  on  Turks  Island,  labelled  '*  Turks  Isiana  Com." 
The  stalk  on  which  it  grew  resembled  that  of  broom  com, 
the  seed  or  corn  growing  upon  the  bush,  and,  judfing  from 
the  ouantity  on  the  atolk  which f  received,  must  yieRl  largely. 
I  will  plant  what  I  have  and  report  the  result  to  you.  WiU 
you  plant  these,  or  give  them  to  some  one  who  will,  and  in- 
form me  of  his  success  7  I  would  send  you  a  larger  quantity, 
but  for  the  postage.  Is  not  tho  agricultural  interests  of  this 
great  country  sufficiently  deserving  of  the  fiivor  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  be  entitled  to  tho  conveyance  of  seeds,  grafts, 
d&c,  of  limited  weight,  through  the  mail  at  low  rates  7  Can 
you  not  urge  the  fnends  of  agriculture,  through  your  widely 
circulated  journal,  to  demand  this  of  our  government? 
A.  G.  H.—  WauJteiha,  H^.,  1851. 

We  shall  plant  the  seed. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — Being  a  subscriber  to  your  ably  con- 
ducted and  valuable  paper,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  adt  of  yon,  at 
some  of  your  western  patrons,  through  its  medium,  some 
information  relative  to  the  habits  of  an  animal  called  the 
Gopher,  which  abounds  to  a  considerable  extent  in  most 

Carts  of  this  State,  poxticulary  on  bottom  prairies,  and  the 
est  mode  of  exterminating  them.  They  being  very  numer- 
ous and  troublesome  on  my  place,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
dispose  of  them  in  some  way,  and  will  feel  under  lasting  ob- 
ligations for  the  desired  information.     E.  M.  B. — Albia,  Iowa, 

Eds.  Gcn.  Farmer  : — Being  a  subscriber  to  your  truly  val- 
uable paper,  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  vrith  the  fol- 
lowing question,  viz  :  Do  you  know  any  sure  remedy  for 
the  disease  known  here  os  gar  git,  in  cows  ?  Being  a  young 
man,  and  having  lost  the  use  of  one  cow  by  that  disease,  u 
you  know  any  remedy  it  would  be  truly  acceptable.  Carl- 
ton Graves. — MadUcn,  O.,  Sept,^  1851. 

Will  not  some  experioneed  stoek-grower  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  malady  above  named,  or  give  an  aoopanC  of  the 
proper  treatment  7 
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FBBPABATXOH    FOR    WINTEB. 


Mbssrs.  Editors  : — Having  received  bo  much  bene- 
fit myself,  by  being  reminded  in  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
occaslonidly,  of  the  importance  of  preparing  for  win- 
ter, I  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to  do  to  others 
the  same  kindness  I  have  go  freely  received.    I  aU 
vrays  intended,  as  of  course  others  do,  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  every  emergency,  as  much  as  possible  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  always  happened  to  be  a  little 
bchindj  and  had*  to  do  work  in  very  unpleasant  weath- 
er, which  with  a  little  farethmight  might  have  been 
done  easier  and  better  a  little  OKsfore.    Then,  often 
on  account  of  the  unpleasantness  of  doinff  out-door 
work,   many  things  remained  entirely  undone,  and 
much  loss  was  the  consequence,  and  perhaps  suffer- 
ing to  animals  from  cold  and  storm.      One  cold, 
stormy  day  in  the  winter  of  1848-9, 1  sat  by  a  warm 
fire,  feeling  raUier  uncomfortable  as  I  thou^rht  of  a 
bam  that  needed  a  little  repairing,  that  I  intended 
some  time  ago  should  have  been  done  on  the  first  fine 
day  ;  but  it  had  not  been  done,  and  the  snow  was 
covering  my  hay  mow,  and  the  barn  looked  like  a 
snow  palace  inside — the  stable  that  was  not  quite 
as  tight  as  I  knew  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  very 
well  have  been.    As  I  observed,  I  felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable at  these  thoughts,  and  took  up  the  Genesee 
Farmer  to  read  a  little  and  forget  my  bad  feelings, 
when  Uie  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
an  article  headed  ^^Prepare  for  fVinier."    I  laid 
down  the  paper  and  really  felt  cross  at  being  reproved 
in  that  way,  and  said  something  about  its  being  very 
easy  to  write,  but  those  that  wrote  such  fine  things 
didn't  do  any  better  than  those  of  whom  they  were 
finding  fault,  wiUi  many  more  things  of  this  charac- 
ter that  I  am  not  now  foolish  enough  to  repeat.    But, 
after  a  time  my  good  sense  began  to  show  me  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  in  a  little  while  I  thought  it 
was  about  right.    In  about  an  hour  I  had  resolved  to 
go  to  work  at  the  stable  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  wind 
and  the  snow.    So  I  put  on  my  thick  coat  and  mit- 
tens, called  the  boys  to  my  assistance,  (who  won- 
dered what  new  streak  had  taken  me,)  got  hammer 
and  nails  and  boards,  and  fixed  up  the  stable  in  pretty 
good  order  in  about  two  or  three  hours.    Next  day 
went  at  the  bam,  repaired  it  in  every  place  where 
repairs  were  needed,  or  where  an  improvement  could 
be  made,  shoveled  out  the  snow,  and  then  sat  oown 
to  enjoy  my  reading,  feeling,  I  can  assure  you,  more 
like  a  man  than  I  had  felt  before  in  many  a  day,  com- 
fortable in  body  and  mind.    I  have  endeavoreid  since 
to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  the  times  and  seasons,  and 
find  great  benefit  from  the  practice.    Now,  brother 
farmers,  if  you  profit  by  my  example,  it  will  add  to 
yoar  honor  and  happiness.  H. 


SBLBOT    SOUND    POTATOES    FOB    SBB2>. 


Mbssrs.  EnrroKS  : — For  several  years  I  noticed 
among  my  potato  vines  when  hoeing,  some  hills  of 
small  sickly  vines,  and  always  observed  that  such 
vines  died  out  prematurely  and  never  yielded  any 
tubers  worth  harvesting.  When  hoeingr  last  sum- 
mer, I  noticed  the  same  proportion  of  sickly  vines  and 
determined  to  search  for  the  cause.  On  opening  a 
hin  I  found  that  the  seed  potato  had  been  deeply  cut 
by  the  hoe,  in  digging  the  preceding  fill.  Not  yet 
satisfied  that  this  was  the  only  cause  of  the  dwarfish 
appearance  of  the  vines,  I  continued  the  search,  dig- 
ging up  every  hill  of  sickly  vines  on  a  patch  of  half 


an  acre.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  m  every  in- 
stance the  seed  potato  had  been  cut  with  the  hoe,  or 
pricked  with  the  potato  hook,  in  digging,  and  the  in- 
cisions thus  made  were  covered  with  a  black  mildew, 
and  premature  decay  had  commenced.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  a  diseased  potato  is  unfit  for  seed. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  word  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  generally,  as  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
raising  that  useful  plant  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
I  plant  on  a  loamy  soil,  plow  deep,  and  plants  early 
and  deep^  by  which  the  plants  get  an  early  and  vigo- 
rous growth,  and  very  seldom  suffer  with  the  drouth 
during  the  whole  season.  They  also  arrive  at  matu- 
rity early,  in  time  to  be  harvested  while  the  weather 
is  fine,  before  the  heavy  fall  rains  set  in,  which  I  con- 
sider essential  to  their  navor  and  preservation  through 
winter.  I  have  noticed  that  some  farmers  let  the 
potatoes  and  weeds  grow  together  until  the  vines  are 
large  enough  to  be  hilled  up.  This  I  consider  bad 
economy,  as  the  weeds  rob  the  vines  of  moisture  and 
nourishment,  and  require  much  more  labor  to  subdue 
them  than  if  taken  in  season.  My  practice  is  to  go 
through  them  both  ways  with  a  one  horse  harrow,  or 
cultivator,  as  soon  after  they  come  up  as  practicable, 
and  then  leave  them  without  hoeing  untrl  the  vines 
are  large  enough  to  receive  a  sufiicient  hill  for  the 
season.  I  then  plow  them  out  both  ways  and  dress 
them  with  the  hoe,  which  is  all  the  care  they  need 
until  ready  to  harvest.  In  harvesting,  I  dig  them 
out  of  the  ground  and  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  dirt  will  then  mostly 
fall  from  them  and  leave  them  in  fine  order  for  use. 
I  usually  plant  large  potatoes  and  plant  them  whole. 
I  have  tried  planting  small  potatoes,  and  also  large 
ones  cot  in  pieces,  but  I  have  uniformly  found  that 
they  yielded  less  in  quantity,  and  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  small  ones,  than  when  I  have  planted  large 
ones  uncut.  D. 


-•«^k^W^^V^h^b/«^- 


StJB-SOILINa    FOR    POTATOES. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — Last  spring  I  broke  up  a  piece 
of  pasture  for  com  and  potatoes  ;  soil,  sand  and  gra- 
vel— plowed  seven  inches  deep.  Through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lot,  I  subsoiled  a  piece  of  land  seven  paces 
wide — subsoiled  with  the  common  plow  :  i.  e.  throw- 
ing the  plow  into  the  furrow  and  plowing  five  inches 
deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  first.  That  raised  the 
subsoil  on  the  top  of  the  first  furrow*,  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches.  I  planted  four  rows  of  potatoes  and 
three  of  com  on  this  subsoil.  On  ono  side  corn  was 
planted  ;  on  the  other,  potatoes  and  corn — the  pota- 
toes divided  from  the  subsoiled  ones  by  the  three 
rows  of  Cora.  The  com  when  harvested  was  not  as 
good — stalk  small,  and  not  well  eared.  The  pota- 
toes were  large,  on  the  subsoiled,  and  no  rotten  ones 
were  dug ;  whereas,  the  others  were  diseased  and 
many  of  them  rotten.  They  were  placed  in  separate 
piles  in  the  cellar,  and  when  assorted  in  the  fall,  one 
quarter  of  those  planted  on  the  sod  were  diseased  or 
rotten  ;  of  the  subsoiled,  onlv  two  potatoes  showed 
any  indication  of  disease.  The  seed  was  the  same, 
(round  pink  eye)  planted  the  same  day,  the  same  care 
in  cultivating,  and  dug  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ference, other  than  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil  when 
laid  on  the  surface.  I  plowed  the  land,  not  knowing 
or  expecting  that  it  would  make  any  difierence,  but 
I  shall  give  it  a  fair  trial,  as  many  others  will  who 
have  seen  the  two  crops.  A.  Tonn^  Jr. 


THE   GENESEE    FARMER. 


lortitttltttnil  JfprtrafEt. 


In  our  last  we  made  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
■rrang'einent  and  cont£nU  of  Flontl  Hall.  Now  we 
are  able  to  present  a  very  correct  and  well  eiecuteii 
drawmi;  of  the  interior,  by  Mr.  G.  Wwtbe,  of  this 
city.  Tbs  tne  in  the  center,  the  nm^^s  of  shelves 
end  tables  around  the  lent,  witb  Che  baskets  of  fruit 
and  various  floral  ornaments,  the  rock  work  around 
the  Ijase  of  the  tree,  the  rustic  fence  enclosing  It, 
the  orange  tree  in  a  vase  on  a  rustic  pedestal  oppo- 
site the  entrance,  and  other  conspicuous  objects  in  all 
parts  of  the  tent,  are  brought  out  as  conspicuously  ai 
possible  in  to  small  a  space.  Among  the  spectators 
is  one  who  will  be  readily  recognlTM  by  those  who 
reside  in  Rochester  or  vicinity.  W6  refer  to  the 
gentleman  with  a  Ion?  beanl,  whose  back  is  turned 
towards  the  interior  of  the  hall.  This  is  a  first  rate 
portrait.  The  tree  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  which 
in  the  main  gives  it  -character,  was  originally  de- 
signed by  Mr.  David  Watsou,  at  preeent  employed 
by  Messrs.  Ellwahobb  b.  Baskt.  He  ought  to 
have  Teceived  due  credit  in  our  last,  but  was  over- 

>        Coming  to  the  details  of  the  exhibition,  we  think 
I      we  may  safely  say  that  in  quantity   as  well  as  in 
'     quality  it  haa  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country, 
'    and  it  would  have  been  much  better  but  for  a  few 
I     circumstances.     In  the  first  nlace,  the  Maseachusetts 
!      and  Pennsylvania  Societies  held  their  exhibitions  at 
the  same  time,  and  of  course  deprived  us  of  all  the 
contributions  of  eastern  fruit  growers.     In  the  sec- 
,     ond  place,  we  bad  two  weeks  of  excessively  warn: 
weather  just  before  the  show.    This  ripened  fruit  k 
rapidly   and  was  so  injurious  to  flowers,  that  both 
I     fruit  and  flower  departments  sufibred  much — the  lat- 
ter more  especially. 

There  were  about  fifty  contributors  of  fruits — half 
<  the  number  from  Rochester  and  vicinity,  and  they  by 
far  the  largest  conlribulurs.  We  were  particularly 
interestsd  in  the  display  of  pears,  because  it  enabled 
uf  to  mark  the  progress  being  made  in  New  York  ii 
the  culture  of  this  fruit.  There  were  several  excel 
lent  contributions.  JoH.f  Morsb,  of  Cayuga,  had 
forty-three  varieties,  all  good  popular  sorts,  and 
specimens  fine ;  Hessrs.  Bissbli.  te  Hooees,  ibirty- 
■even  varieties,  among  which  we  noted  some  new 
ones  ;  Col.  B.  Honos,  of  BuSklo,  twenty-three  vari- 
eties ;  L.  F..  Allbb,  Esqj,  of  BuAlo,  ten  varieties  ; 
CaA«.  TwmoB,  £sq.,  of  Bn^o,  fomrteen  varieties  ; 


A.  H.  NoBSiB,  of  Stafibrd,  eighteen 
Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  lUncHErr,  b  Co.,  of  Syra- 
cuse, many  varieties  ;  Messrs.  W.  T.  t^  E.  Smit^ 
of  Geneva,  nine  varieties  ;  Ei,LWA;<aEii  it  BAnar,  of 
Rochester,  one  hundred  and  six  varietios,  and  a  umall 
tree  of  Louint  Bonut  He  Jertey  in  a  tub,  loaded  with 
fruit — a.  very  attractive  object.  Araoig  all  Ihe  vari- 
eties presented,  the  BarlUtt,  Louite  Btmne  dc  Jtriey, 
SlevetCa  Genesee,  Stcfeel,  White  Doyenne,  Dvchcste 
(f  Orfeaiu,  and  Belle  L/ucratiDe,  were  prominent, 
being  not  only  remarkably  abundant  and  fine,  but 
brilliantly  colored  and  attractive.  There  were  also 
later  varieties,  such  as  Dix,  Bnrre  Bote,  Beurre  < 
Diel,  Bonpock,  Van  Mom'  Leon  le  CUrc,  Vicar  of 
Winkjield,  Easttr  Bnirre,  B^rre  Grit  iFtSiver 
JVonveav,  and  many  other  standard  sorts  shown  in 

<ater  perfection  tlian  we  have  ever  seen  them  be-' 
to  size  and  fairness.  We  areconfident,  from 
what  we  have  seen  on  this  occasion,  that  New  York 
will  soon  stand  at  the  head  in  pear  culture.  In  a 
few  years  more,  when  our  extensive  orchards  come 
into  bearing,  we  will  make  such  a.display,  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  as  hss  never  been  seen  yet. 

Among  peaches  we  had  some  good  collections,  in 
all  of  which  CranforSt  Early  occupied  a  prominent 
place.  IHiey  were  not  only  large  and  fine,  but  pre- 
sented in  baskets  and  large  dlxhes  plied  up  In  all 
direcUons.  Mr.  David  McKbe,  gardener  to  I.  R. 
MuKBAY,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Morris,  presented  a  large 
and  beautiful  collection,  but  generally  without  names. 
The  late  Mr.  Mi;aa*T,  aen'r,  was  a  great  peach  am- 
ateur, and  had  collected  in  the  gardens  at  Mount 
Morris  every  valuable  sort:  but  he  is  gone,  and  the 
names  of  many  have  hea'/iosi.  Mr.  John  Dokmbl- 
i.A.-',  of  Greece,  had  a  fin6  collection  of  sixteen  vari- 
eties—  superb  specimens.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smith,  of 
Macedon,  fifteen  varieties,  but  specimens  rather  infe- 
rior. Mrs.  S.  also  presented  eighteen  glass  jars  of, 
nicely  preserved  fruits,  (without  sugar,  alcohol,  or 
vinegar,)  a  very  interesting  contribution.  Mr.  L. 
Fat,  of  Chaulauque  presented  a  good  collection. 
The  chief  novelties  in  the  peach  wav  were  some 
good  seedlings  from  Mr.  JAHBSLTon,of  Irondequoit; 
they  will  no  doubt  prove  valuabte. 

Plums  were  scarce.  The  most  interesting  collec- 
tion was  from  E.  Doan,  of  Albany,  though  the  epeci- 
mens  were  small  — twenty-four  varieties,  including 
"fourteen  Scuyler  Gaget  for  premium."  Jamrs 
Bdchah,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  twelve  varieties  ; 
Ellwakubr  &  Baubt,  eighteen  varieties ;  and  9, 
U,  AiHswoHTH,  of  Btoomfield,  fine  Jeffertom. 

Of  grapes  there  were  a  few  fine  contributions. — 
R.  L.  CobT,  Esq.,  of  Pattarson,  brought  a  fine  col- 
lection of  foreign  varieties  from  hie  extensive  vine- 
ries, and  this  was  the  most  important  contribution 
from  abroad.  H.  L.  Soibam,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  ex- 
hibited from  his  vinery  beautiful  bunches  of  St, 
Petert,  BUitlc  Hamburgk,  Zinjindal,  and  Black 
Prince.  These  were  the  first  crop,  the  vines  having 
been  planted  a  year  ago  last  spring.  Mr.  S.  has 
promised  us  soon  an  account  of  tne  construction  and 
management  of  his  vineiv.  Messrs.  Sissell  &. 
HooKBB  presented  half  a  dozen  varieties  from  their 
vinerv.  The  specimens  were  all,  and  especially  the 
Blaiac  Ilamimrgh,  very  fine.  Dr.  J.  A.  W*RDBa, 
of  Cincintiall,  editor  of  the  Horticultural  Review, 
exhibited  Catawba*  and  Htrhanond  Madeira,  be- 
sides samples  of  Ohio  wines.  The  latter  we  under- 
stood were  thoroutrbly  tested,  and  produced  a  most 
Ittrely  tauation.     We  hope  Uie  next  time  the  Doctor 
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brings  us  samples  of  Buckeye  winOi  the  bottles  will 
not  be  quite  80  large. 

Of  apples  there  was,  as  usual,  an  immense  display. 
Winter  varieties  were  of  course  green  and  unattrac- 
tive, but,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  they  were  fine 
far  beyond  our  expectations.  N.  Hatwaw)^  of 
Brighton,  had  forty  varieties — pretty  good  for  a  far- 
mer ;  JoHif  J.  Thohas,  of  Macedon,  a  fine  collection 
of  sixty-three  varieties ;  Col.  Hodob,  of  Buffalo, 
thirty-nine  varieties  ;  W.  T.  &  E.  SmTH,  of  Geneva, 
thirty-six  varietes  ;  Davto  Hamilton,  of  Clav,  On- 
ondaga Co.,  thirty-two  varieties  ;  Bissrll  k  HooK- 
BB,  twenty-three  varieties  ;  H.  Hookrr,  twenty-three 
varieties  ;  Jambs  H.  Watts,  a  superb  dish  of  Spy 
from  Mendon — the  premium  dish ;  Ellwangbr  & 
Barry,  eighty-six  varieties ;  Chas.  Powis  of  Greece, 
John  Donnbllan,  Messrs.  Rtan  &&  Co.,  and  many 
others,  choice  collections.  Among  all  these,  we  no- 
tod  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  new  varieties. 
The  Gravenstein,  Porter^  Pomme  Royaly  Si.  Law- 
rence^  Drav  (f  Or,  Hatoley,  Maiden^  a  Blush,  Haw- 
thorden,  and  VuchesM  of  Hosenburg,  were  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  in  eating  condition,  and  the  first  was, 
in  our  opinion,  the  best  apple  in  the  tent. 
.  In  the  floral  department^  Dahlias  were  the  leading 
feature.  Immense  quantities  were  shown,  but  few 
were  really  good.  The  dry,  hot  weather  for  a  week 
or  two  before  the  Fair,  had  a  disastrous  influence 
on  them.  The  same  cause  operated  against  Roses 
and  consequently  few  were  seen.  Verbenas  were 
abundant.  Mr.  Wm.  Wbbb,  of  Bufiklo,  had  a  very 
choice  collection  and  nicely  shown  in  moss.  Miss 
Laura  J.  Whitnbt  and  Mrs.  Gbo.  J.  WnrrNBT  ex- 
hibited a  large  collection  )^  very  tasteful  manner. 
Ellwanabr  b  Bab&t  had,  mne  collection  of  Phloxes 
and  some  large  specimens  of  Salvia  SpUndms  Major^ 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  autumnal  flowering  plants. 
Its  long  feathery  spikes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers 
attracted  every  eye^  whilst  a  multitude  of  rare  and 
less  showy  things  whollv  escaped  notice.  So  it  is 
in  the  world  after,  as  well  as  at,  the  Fair. 

Vegetable  Department. — This  occupied  a  circular 
tent  in  rear  of  Floral  Hall,  with  a  passage  between. 
The  display  here  was  better  than  we  have  ever  seen 
it  before.  Mr.  Robbrt  Donitbluan,  of  Greece,  su- 
perintended the  arrangement.  Mr.  John  Grat,  of 
Chili,  had  on  his  table  tomatoes  that  weighed  upwards 
of  13  lbs.  each.  Squashes  grown  since  13th  of  July 
that  measured  6  ft.  7  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  (luintol  Cab- 
bages that  weighed  30  lbs.  Fine  green  nutmeg 
melons,  white  carrots,  and  ash-leaved  kidney  pota- 
toes. Mr.  Gray  had  the  latter  in  market  on  the  19th 
of  June.  Mr.  John  Donnellan  made  his  usual  rich 
display. — ^Ten  great  squashes,  enough  to  load  a  wag- 
gon ;  five  varieties  of  onions,  beautiful  samples ; 
^ttintol  and  Qreen  Savoy  cabbage ;  summer  and 
winter  squashes  ;  water  melons ;  and  a  great  collec- 
tion of  fine  garden  productions.  Thbodorb  Backus 
a  fine  collection,  among  which  we  noticed  some  fine 
curled  parsley  —  a  fine,  neglected  thing.  C.  F. 
Grossman,  H.  MuuioiiLANn,  N.  Haywaro,  general 
collections  of  well  grown  things.  Jambs  Buchan, 
Esq.,  by  his  gardener,  immense  squashes  and  cabba- 
ges, besides  fine  carrots,  beets  and  potatoes.  Mr. 
ISAAC  J.  CoixiNS,  of  Grates,  made  an  interesting  dis- 
play of  sixteen  varieties  of  potatoes ;  and  good 
samples  of  sweet  potatoes  were  shown  by  R.  S.  Stb- 
VRNS,  of  Attica.  Alfrbd  Halb,  of  Lyons,  <<wild 
Mexican  potatoes,"  a  fine  looking,  long,  white  sort. 
Fine  samples  of  Lima  Beans  were  shown  by  J.  D. 


Colt,  of  Irondequoit,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Sewako  and 
M.  G.  Warnbr,  of  Rochester.  We  are  glad  to  isee 
this  richest  of  all  beans  receiving  some  attention. — 
Mr.  Sbward  has  been  the  first  to  encourage  their 
culture  here.  A  novel  and  very  interesting  contri- 
bution was  made  by  Messrs.  Chablwood  to,  Cum- 
MiNos,  of  London,  of  144  different  varieties  of  Field 
and  (harden  Seeds,  all  the  samples  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. They  were  examined  by  both  farmers  and  gur- 
deners  with  much  interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  were  sent  to  the  Society's  Museum,  at 
Albany.  A  silver  medal  was  very  justly  awarded 
them. 

We  would,  if  space  permitted  us,  be  glad  to  make 
a  more  minute  notice  of  the  various  articles  presented 
in  all  the  departments,  but  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
by  many  things  well  worthy  of  notice  and  perhaps 
more  so  than  some  we  have  mentioned. 

We  would,  also,  be  glad,  if  circumstances  permit- 
ted, to  speak  of  committees  and  their  reports,  but  this 
we  shall  do  at  another  time.  The  subject  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  influence  which  these  great 
annual  displays  may  or  may  not  have  in  improving 
the  system  of  cultivation  and  fixing  attention  on  mer- 
itorious objects. 
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Wb  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  those  who  cultivate  pears  know  when  to 
gather  them.  The  general  practice  is  to  illow  them 
to  remain  on  the  tree  until,  by  a  change  of  color,  they 
show  undoubted  signs  of  ripening.  This  would 
strike  most  people  as  being,  naturally,  very  proper. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  pick  pears  green^  more  than  any 
other  frwt  ?  We  are  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is, 
that  when  summer  or  autumn  fruits  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  tree  till  the  ripening  process  has  com- 
menced, they  loose  their  fine  flavor  and  become  either 
pasty,  mealy,  or  insipid,  and  worthless.  We  know 
of  few  exceptions  to  this,  although  some  ripen  better 
on  the  tree  than  others.  It  would  appear  that  while 
the  fruit  remains  in  connection  with  the  tree^  its  jui- 
ces and  delicate  perfumes  that  constitute  what  we 
call  flavor,  pass  on  into  the  atmosphere  and  back  into 
the  tree,  or  that  the  maturation  of  the  teei,  which  is 
the  grand  object  of  the  fruit,  exhausted  all  its  finer 
properties,  but  that  when  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the 
tree  as  soon  as  its  growth  is  completed,  the  juices 
and  perfumes  instead  of  being  evaporated  into  the  at- 
mosphere, diluted  with  Watery  juice,  returned  into 
the  tree,  or  appropriated  by  the  ripening  seedi^  is 
concttitrated  in  the  pulp  or  flesh,  and  by  maturing 
there,  bring  out  the  full  perfection  of  the  fruit.  When 
a  fruit  has  attained  its  growth,  all  the  subsequent 
changes  that  it  undergoes,  in  attaining  what  is  termed 
ripeness,  are  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  it  certainly 
appears  that  this  chemical  process  is  much  better 
performed  in  the  fruit  room  than  on  the  tree  in  the 
open  air.  This  much,  at  least,  we  have  learned  by 
experience.  But  it  is  asked,  <<  if  pears  must  be  pick- 
ed before  ripe,  and  even  before  they  exhibit  symptoms 
of  ripening  in  their  complexion,  how  are  we  to  know 
exactly  when  to  pick  V  This  is  a  most  difiicult  point 
indeed  to  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  and  one  on 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to 
lay  down  long  rules  uiat  would  s^dmit  of  general  ap- 
plication. 
Seasons  vary  in  one  locality  from  aweek  to  a  fort- 
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nighi,  and  the  variety  that  might  one  season  be 
gathered  on  the  first  of  Angiist,  will  not  in  another 
be  fit  to  be  picked  before  the  middle  of  the  month. — 
A  week  of  difierence,  as  to  the  season,  sometimes 
exists  between  two  sections  of  the  same  garden  Qom- 
posed  of  diiierent  soils,  and  besides  these,  the  kind  of 
stuck,  vigor  of  trees,  kc.,  be.,  hasten  or  retard,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  ripening  of  fruits.     We  have 
had  thi^  present  season  some  trees  of  Bartlett  that 
ripened  their  fruits  early  in  September,  whilst  others 
'    in  the  same  grounds,  but  in  a  cooler  and  more  damp 
*    soil,  were  nearly  a  month  later.    Hence  we  cannot 
say,  even  for  one  locality,  pick  such  and  such  a  vari- 
etf  on  any  given  day  of  the  month.    We  can  only 
say  that  summer  and  autumn  pears  should  be  picked 
as  soon  as  they  have  fully  and  fairly  completed  their 
growth.    By  familiarity  with  the  fruits,  we  can  tell 
at  a  glance  when 'this  takes  place,  and  nothing  short 
of  familiarity  can  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  on  this 
point.    Diflferent  varieties  assnme  dilibrent  hues  and 
colors,  and  some  remain  quite  green  till  ripe.    But 
eren  the  same  variety  varies  greatly  on  different  soils, 
and  in  different  seasons,  and  on  different  stocks,  and 
trees  of  different  degrees  of  vigor.     As  an  instance, 
we  may  quote  the  Summer  Francreal,     Last  season 
we  had  a  dwarf  tree  that  bore  a  great  crop  and  every 
specimen  was  highly  colored  when  ripe,  clear  yellow 
with  a  red  cheek.     On  standard  trees,  the  same  sea- 
son, the  same  variety  remained  quite  green  till  fully 
ripe.    This  season  we  had  none  that  showed  any 
color,  even  when  dropping  with  ripeness.     There  is, 
perhaps,  in  all  varieties  a  tendency  to  change  color 
more  or  less,  if  no  more  tlian  a  different  shade  of 
green.     This  may  be  imperceptible  to  a  careless  ob- 
server, but  to  those  who  watch  their  fruits  closely,  it 
w  ill  generally  indicate  that  period  when  growth  cea- 
ses and  maturity  commences.    This  is  the  period  to 
be   watched  for  in  gathering  summer  pears.    Let 
them  be  taken  then  and  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  room 
A- here  the   temperature  is  moderate,   and  the  light 
iomewhat  subdued,  and  the  finest  qualities  of  the  fruit 
viU  bo  brought  out.     The  period  at  which  a  variety 
LSLxaliy  attains  its  growth  in  any  given  locality,  in 
Tiiinary  seasons,  being  known,  and  the  earliness  or 
iteness  of  the  season  being  taken  into  account,  to- 
ether  with  the  size  and  color  of  the  fruit,  will  give 
pretty  correct  guide.     Most  varieties,  too,  when 
ley  begin  to  mature,  will,  if  taken  by  the  stalk  and 
fted  upwanUf  part  somewhat  freely  from  the  branch 
'  spur,  bot  we  find  that  this  cannot  always  be  relied 
I,  for  some  will  adhere  with  great  tenacity  until 
ter  the  time  they  should  be  picked. 
We  feel  it  necessary  to  be  somewhat  minute  on  this 
bject,  on  account  of  the  great  lack  of  correct  know- 
i^e  on  the  subject  among  a  large  portion  of  culti- 
tors,  and  several  circumstances  have  brought  the 
j'Ject  very  forcibly  to  oux  attention  the  present  year. 
L>ur  Zhicken  cP  Orleans,  a  pear  of  which  we  ex- 
r  ted  much  from  its  great  reputation,  bore  last  sea- 
I,  and  as  it  was  new  to  us,  we  allowed  it  to  remain 
tHe  tree  till  nearly  ripe.    The  consequence  was, 
/&s  insipid,  and  we  felt  disappointed  with  it.  This 
r  we  watched  it  and  gathered  it  early,  and  it  has 
r€jd  fine — first  rate.    This  season  we  had  a  new 
ety,    Colmar  Von  Mont,  bear.     Several  young 
2d   bore  a  prodigiooi  crop^  and  along  in  the  month 
!<Vug'U8ty    near  the  latter  end,  one  was  broken 
ri   and  they  had  not  yet  attained  full  size.     We 
L» ranch  and  froit  and  all  on  the  table  in  the  office^ 
it  remained  two  or  three  weeks,  when  they  ri- 


pened and  were  buttery  and  fine  flavored,  nearly  as 
good  as  those  gathered  a  month  later  and  better  than 
some  that  were  left  on  the  tree  until  they  were  evi- 
dently ripening.  We  have  Lovise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Bartlett,  and  ffhite  Doyenne,  and  others  that  fell 
from  accident  before  fully  grown,  and  yet  they 
attained  their  highest  perfection  in  the  house.  A 
great  many  people  are  so  pleased  to  have  their  trees 
bear,  that  thev  leave  their  fruit  on  as  long  as  it  will 
hang  ;  they  then  expect  it  to  be  as  fine  as  reported, 
but  nevor  fail  to  be  aisappoiuted. 

There  is  yet  another  (mint  in  the  management  of 
these  fruits  nearly  as  important  as  the  picking  at  tho 
right  season,  and  that  is  eating  in  the  right  season. 
As  in  gathering,  so  in  eating,  we  nmst  not  wait  until 
the  pear  becomes  yellow  or  natural  looking.  Many 
pears  do  not,  as  we  have  already  sai^  become  yel- 
low at  all.  They  ripen  off  in  great  variety  of  color 
—some  dark  green,  some  light  green,  some  yellow, 
some  orange,  some  brown,  and  so  on.  The  principal 
guide  in  this  matter  must  be  the  touch.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  a  pear  is  fit  to  eat  when  the  pressure  of 
the  finger  leaves  an  impression  on  the  surface,  some^ 
however,  bearing  to  be  much  softer  than  others.  The 
Bartlett,ioT  instance,  may  be  safely  allowed  to  become 
quite  yellow  and  soft  to  the  touch,  whilst  very  few 
of  those  that  precede  it  would  be  eatable  if  so  far  ad- 
vanced. Buttery  or  meltinfif  pears  may  be  allowed 
to  become  much  softer  than  half  melting  or  breaking 
pears,  for  when  a  breaking  pear  becomes  soft  to  the 
touch,  it  is  generally  woruless. 

A  great  advantage  in  gathering  pears  early  is, 
that  uey  last  much  longer,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
safety  from  birds  and  other  depredators.  When 
picked  and  put  away  in  the  fruit  room,  they  should 
be  examined  daily  and  those  that  ripen  first  be  used. 
Those  that  were  most  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the 
tree,  and  ends  of  branches,  will  ripen  from  one  to 
three  weeks  before  others  less  favored.  Some  varie- 
ties require  much  longer  to  ripen  in  the  house  than 
others,  and  with  new  varieties,  or  those  we  are  not 
familiar  with,  great  watchfulness  is  necessary.  We 
have  this  moment  a  case  in  point.  A  few  days  ago 
we  picked  a  fine  specimen  of  the  8t,  Andre  which 
has  borne  this  season  for  the  first  time.  We  expect- 
ed, from  its  appearance,  that  at  least  two  weeks 
would  be  necessary  at  this  season  to  ripen  it,  but  we 
happened  accidentally  to  take  it  up  and  felt  that  it 
was  soft,  and  on  cutting  it  we  found  it  exactly  right 
— two  days  more  and  it  would  have  been  <<gone.  — - 
In  feeling  if  a  pear  be  ripe^  the  place  to  press  is 
about  the  stem,  as  there  it  begina  to  soflen  first  and 
pressure  there  is  less  injurious  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  this  subject  if 
we  only  had  the  experience  and  leisure  to  say  it  to 
advantage.  We  shall  return  to  it  again ;  mean- 
while we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspon- 
dents, some  of  whom  no  doubt  can  ffive  valuable  hintsy 
from  experience,  on  this  and  kindred  topics. 


»>^^^^/N^^^>^^^%^" 


Flowb&s  in  WiNTBa. — Last  year  one  of  iny  little 
girls  took  an  old  tin  milk  pan,  filled  it  with  earth,  and 
set  it  full  of  garden  violets  which  flowered  all  winter. 
This  fall  I  have  taken  another,  (I  would  prefer  a 
deeper  vessel,)  perforated  it  with  holes,  set  up  a  stalk 
in  the  centre^  and  surrounded  it  with  voung  violets 
that  have  just  begun  to  blossom,  and  already  I  have 
quite  a  handsome  little  flower-garden.  The  lovers  of 
violets  will  be  well  paid  by  a  similar  arrangement, 
'O.^Down  East,  1851. 


4^ 
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VAaTTBUBSS    OF    FBEMXtTM   XJ8T8. 

Thbrb  was  a  caae  came  up  at  our  late  exhibition  that 
Beems  to  call  for  a  remark  or  two.  On  the  list  of 
premiums  for  fruits  was  one  offered  for  "the  best 
bagket  of  standard  fruits,  silver  medal,"  and  for  this 
medal  there  were  two  competitors  ;  one  presented  a 
disk  of  fine  mnier  J>rorthem  Spy  moles ;  another  pre- 
sented a  fine  rustic  basket  filled  with  ripe  fruits,  such 
as  BarUett,  L(mMeB<mne  de  Jersey,  Sieeens  Genesee, 
Seckel,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  other  first  rate  pears ; 
Pomme  Royal,  PorUr,  Gravenstein,  and  Hawley 
apples ;  Jefferson^  Imperial,  Gage,  and  other  choice 
plums,  besides  the  best  peaches  of  the  season.  No 
committee  could  have  hesitated  in  awarding  the  pre- 
mium to  this,  if  a  variety  of  standard  fruite  had  been 
required  ;  but  it  appears  they  understood  that  apples 
alone  were  called  for,  and  so  awarded  the  medal  to 
the  J^Torikem  Spy.  This  is  a  favorite  fruit  of  ours, 
and  we  rejoice  of  course  to  see  so  hiffh  a  compliment 
paid  to  its  high  deserts,' but  we  think  hereafter  such 
matters  should  be  set  forth  so  clearly  that  misconcep- 
tions of  their  nature  would  be  impossible.  If  apples 
are  desired,  the  premium  list  should  read  apples,  for 
« fruits,"  we  take  it,  does  not  mean  apples  any  more 
than  it  does  figs  or  grapes. 

No&THBRN  Applbs. — We  are  indebted  to  Jno.  W. 
Bailet,  Esq.,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  for  a  box  of 
apples  contidning  the  following  varieties : 

Bailey  Spice— noticed  some  time  ago  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist—  a  very  good  apple  ;  so  much  like  the 
Pomme  Royal,  or  Dyer,  in  form,  color,  flavor,  growtb 
of  shoots,  toe.,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  our  mind  of 
their  identity. 

•  Late  Wine— 9^  very  distinct  looking  fruit  of  good 
quality ;  conical  in  form,  lightly  tinged  with  red  in 
the  shade,  and  deep  purplish  crimson  in  the  sun — 
tender  and  jjuicy. 

Sailly  .^tt^umfir— a  very  pretty,  conical  fruit ;  pale 
green  in  the  shade,  and  dark  crimson  in  the  sun  ; 
ratlier  dry,  resmbling  the  Black  G'diJUwer  in  tex- 
ture. Mr.  B.  says  it  is  probably  a  French  variety, 
as  it  was  brought  from  Montreal  fifty  years  ago. 
Sailly  Sweet,  Champlaiu,  and  Walworth,  are  fair 
looking  apples,  of  medium  quality — all  of  which  ap- 
pear new  to  us. 


^^^f^0^^k^^^>^i^* 


Autumn  Faurrs.— We  have  never  seen  a  finer  dis- 
play of  pears  than  it  wasonr  good  fortune  to  see  the 
fNiBt  week.  One  of  the  dealers  had  in  his  basket, 
exposed  for  sale,  at  the  same  time,  most  splendid 
specimens  of  Steven's  Genesee,  Seekel,  Vergalieu, 
and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  all  well  grown  of  un- 
common size  and  beauty  of  coloring.  We  would 
defy  the  world  to  produce  superior  ones,  in  every 
particular,  including  richness  and  flavor ;  and  to  cli 
max  all,  the  Oswego  Bturre,  now  in  eating,  we  find, 
if  possible,  excelling  all  the  above  named.  What  a 
collection  of  choice  fruit,  and  to  be  had  of  our  own 
growing  in  this  favored  clime. 

Of  Fall  Peaches,  the  Druid  Hill  is  a  superior  kind 
introduced  from  Maryland,  and  grown  by  John  J. 
Thomas,  of  Macedon ;  and  the  trine  variety  grown 
by  Ellwanobr  to  Barat,  fall  of  juice,  which  gives 
it  a  character  known  in  France  as  a  champagne  or 
<<wine"  peach.  We  advise  all  amateurs  to  procure 
the  trees  of  both  kinds.  J.  H.  Watts. — Rochester, 
A*,  y.,  Oct.,  1861. 


Wb  are  requested  by  several  correspondents  to  g[ife 
some  directions  for  keeping  and  ripening  winter 
pears.    We  will  state  our  own  practice. 

We  pick  them  all  here  about  the  10th  of  October; 
lay 'them  on  a  dry  shelf  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  or  room, 
for  a  week,  until  all  surplus  moisture  has  evaporated. 
We  then  wrap  them  up  in  dry,  soft  paper  and  put 
them  in  clean  boxes  or  barrels,  where  they  remain 
until  the  season  of  use.  Each  variety  is  kept  sepa- 
rately. Some  will  require  to  be  used  in  November, 
for  instance  Winter  JVelUs  and  Bergamot  CadetU^ 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  in  December  ;  Beurre  cT  Arrea^ 
berg,  later ;  and  Easter  Beurre,  in  April.  Eeepioff 
watch  of  these  things,  the  ripest  are  taken  first  and 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  a  temperature  of  60^  or 
70^,  when  they  mature  fully  in  a  week  or  two  weeks, 
according  to  the  sort.  Some  will  ripen,  like  the 
Vicar  of  WinJ^ld,  almost  perfectly  in  the  cellar, 
requiring  only  a  few  days  in  a  higher  temperature ; 
wbilst  Easter  Beurre  will  reqmre  two  weeks  or 
more.  Princess  St.  Jermain  may  be  barreled,  like 
apples,  and  if  well  grown  will  require  very  little 
ripening  in  a  warm  room ;  Beurre  iT  Arrasherge 
also.  We  have  more  winter  pears  to  experiment  upon 
this  season  than  ever  before,  and  we  hope  to  ^sia. 
some  additional  experience  on  this  important  subject. 


I 


■«^^^^^r^»^f%^^^ 


Pb ACRES  IN  Minnesota. — We  take  the  foUowiog 
article  from  the  Minnesota  Democrat.  The  editor 
appears  confident  that  peaches  can  be  grown  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Fkachxs  have  been  cultivated  with  succeaa  at  Dubuque  : 
and  wo  leam  from  our  friend  W.  H.  Warren,  trees  planted 
by  his  father  at  Lapoipt,  on  Lake  Superior,  fruited  and  sur- 
vived  a  number  of  yeara.  Thia  tree  is  aleo  aucoeMfully 
raited  in  the  open  air,  in  Sweden.  In  Russia  they  txaia 
the  peach  tree  on  a  (roilis,  a  frame  horizontal  and  near  the 
ground,  which  during  the  winter  is  protected  from  the  in- 
tense cold  by  a  thick  covering  of  mats,  and  a  thick  coat  of 
earth.  In  this  way  the  horticultorists  of  Russia  sncoeed  ia 
raising  excellent  fruit. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
quince,  and  all  the  berry  tribe,  will  succeed  admirably  in 
Minnesota,  but  it  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the  sever* 
ity  of  oar  winters  will  destroy  the  peach  tree.  We  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  ^ield  assent  to  this  opinion,  and  iher»- 
by  abandon  tne  sanguine  hope  of  having  the  delicious  psach 
among  the  farm  and  garden  firuits  of  our  beautiful  territory. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  a  hardy  variety  of  this  tree  may  be 
found,  that  will  stand  our  severest  winters.  We  ars  in 
search  of  that  particular  kind,  and  ask  the  aid  of  friends.-- 
This  article  is  marked  to  a  number  of  cotemporaries  ia  this 
latitude,  who  are  requested  to  inform  us  wbether  the  colii- 
vation  of  the  neach  has  been  tried  in  their  respective  oeish- 
borhoods,  ana  if  so  with  what  suoeees.  Ana  also  whettMr 
trees  can  be  supplied,  and  at  what  price. 


ANSWBas  TO  CoRBBSPONDwrrs. — (S.  Y.  Cam^- 

BBLL,  Union.)  Grapes. — We  cannot  this  month 
attend  to  your  request,  but  will  as  soon  as  possible. 
Annual  Flowers. — Sc^ds  can  be  forwarded  in  the 
winter.  Salvias  Oupbeas  and  2saueh8nerias  we  usu- 
ally propagate  from  cuttings  in  the  spring— ^dom 
get  seeds.  ______^.^„^„^„^„^„^,^^^^_____ 

Sbvbral  articles  prepared  for  this  number,  are  of 
necessity  laid  over  till  next  month.  Afler  the  ea* 
largement  of  our  paper,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  oar 
readers  better  service. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  plant,  growing  in  the  hot 
springs  in  Iceland,  which  not  only  flowers  but  bean 
I  seeds  in  water  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg« 
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Scrtitijs'  DilqiaTtmnit 


KAUFTOH    OOUBT. 

W8  continne  onr  slKtehea  fVom  memomidft  taken 
while  in  EaropO)  for  the  «inDMnieDt  and  instruction 
of  our  jouthrul  readers. 

Ilunploo  sourt,  at  tliii  tinM,  ii  oDaortha  imMt  inurMting 
„j  : : 1 :.  .V-  o<ighborhood  of  Lor-*--  •- 


t.     It  it  Binaru  tfas  G: 
nngar  direct)  ni*  ile] 


nhieh  lb*  lighl-teaing  tlnngar 
■nd  it  the  holiday  iMorl  of  iboanndi  and  Una  of  Ibouundi 
oftlia  tradeaBMnanii  artiaani  of  iha  (real  malroiwlu.  flo- 
whera  in  Eoglani],  aioepl  in  iba  graat  eihihitioa,  did  we 
•aa  lueb  an  indiioiminate  maatiag  and  mingling  of  the  vari. 
oiu  cluaai  of  aociely.  Wa  aiienl  a  whola  dnf  (here,  fimn 
earls'  morning  till  laia  in  iha  evening,  and  during  ibat  time 
ws  could  not  attiowte  wilhin  (bouMuidi  itia  numliar  of  pao- 
p[a  ilial  arriTed  and  deparlad.  An  immenie  train  of  car* 
would  empl;  out  a  prodigioua  load  of  paiaangera  eTer;  tutf 

arrive  every  hour  or 


raaenl  the  bnoa  and  faalnna  of  than  diatingniahed  penooi. 
Ihsit  coatnnea,  arma,  its.,  ne  have  enough  for  weeka  of 
amtamplalion,  and  if  <ra  tnould  undertaks  lo  write  out  iha 
iboDghtaand  (eelingi  ■uggeitad,  it  ii  difficult  toaay  wbera 
we  ihould  and.  Tbe"  Guide  to  Hampton  Couri'ahowi  '  ' 
there  are  over  1000  pieoeaof  pwndng,  &o.,the  workofi 
3G0  aniila  wboaa  namae  and  birth  ptacM  are  given. 

There  ai«  great  lenont  to  be  learned  bare,  both  in  ».«- 
all  and  an,  and  il  ia  well  that  it  ia  now  to  liberally  thrown 
open  and  converiad,  aa  il  w»re,  into  a  great  public 

whera  to  begin  nor  where  lo  end.  Pmiag  from  (bi 
10  the  ganJent  and  the  gnunda,  we  breaibe  fteer.  ^ 
relieved  from  the  deep  and  inlema  thoughta  ihat  rai 

etcapedinlhemidilorancienlporlniiUandabjecu  lb 

down  upon  ua  from  every  wall,  and  window,  and  ipeaking 
of  Ihe  pait.  We  are  among  the  mnjeitio  old  Ireei :  we  have 
the  noble  avenuai,  Ihe  green  lawn,  any  bordi^ra  of  doweti, 
and  guihing  foanlaini  before  oi,  and,  we  are  moreover  in 
Ihe  midit  of  a  happy,  chattering  crowd  of  people,  i 
around  in  gronpa.  venting  their  admiration  on  thia  or 
Iheir  particular  fanciei  diclale. 


o  lea   llampwn 
rtnnd  ila  world- 
renowned      beautiea 

We  U»k  the  South- 
weilrm  Railway  at 
the  Waterloo  itation, 

ig  through  Vanihall,  Claphum  Coi 
-  '  "'        on.     Tho  diitanca 
boul  twanty-fii 
_-  —  .irativ.  nuiei.       '    "  '   '■ 
covered 


puiing  through  Vanir 
Maiden,  and  Kingitoi 

J  pratiy,  guiei,  ai 


ay  u  Gdaen 

The  village! 

>ld  hahioned  — ivy  walla,  raoaa 
I  toofi,  and  averyihing  jiiai  the  revsrae  of  what 
one  area  in  the  villagea  Ihmt  we  And  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  or  any  oiher  American  city.  The  country  i>  quii« 
level,  and  nearly  all  the  way  ia  devolad  to  mnrkel-garJen- 
ing  and  orchlida.  Here  we  ran  aea  acrea,  and  even  lent  of 
acrea.  of  aainglearlicle  ,  and  aome  hundred  uf  man,  women, 
and  eien  children,  at  work  in  one  field.  After  a  ride  like 
thii  we  brgiu  10  undenund  where  the  immenaa  luppliea  of 
Tevctablea  come  from  thai  lupply  the  markeia  of  London. 

Hampton  ii  a  anull  vilace.  and  rather  pretty,  without  be- 
ing really  beaaiinil  aa  we  had  pictured  it.     At  ihi*  lime  the 
ling  iheir  beit  to  male  lomelhitig  of  Ihe 
'  --■■■wm.     Almul  every  bouae  hoi  a  ho- 


f   BCBHB   IT   BIMPTOK   COmT. 

The  garden*  and  pnrki  were  originally  kid  onl  in  the  old 
French  or  Dutch  iiyle — ilraiiihl  uvenaea  and  walki,  reguli 

Uiadc  forma.     Shearing  a(  tree*  n  Duw  abandoned — Ihey  are 
everywhere  left  to  ihenticlvca  ;  and  the  long  aven 
nujcatic  Lindena  and  Cheilnula  are  parhapt  aa  flne  oi 
the  world.    The  centre  avenue  in  Ihe  gardeni,  which 
raaentad  in  the  anneied  figure,  ia  prooabiy  one  nf  th 


.._ ._..)ra.     All 

itreeta  till  we  are  deafened  with 
viiatiuna  lo  partake  of  the 


belta  and  all  manner  of  ii 


>vi1l  laki 


akc  of  the  creature  cumforupre  pared  for  ua 
>nui  refreahmanU  before  you  go  there."  The 


id  plan,  aa  woi 


fiih  people  know  how 
carry  their  refreahmenla  along,  and  it  i*  a  g 
proved  loui  in  Hampton  by  a  very  bod  and  veryaeiuniiiaei. 
But  whal  aball  we  aay  of  the  Palace  1  It  -^aa  originally 
founded  by  Cardinal  WoLiET  about  the  >a«i- 1315,  and  iilo 
Ihia  dny  looked  upon  aa  hii  manumBut.  The  biaiory  of  ita 
riie  and  progreai  bringa  before  ua  many  of  the  moat  rematk- 

dinal  WuLfiT,  lUmir  the  Vtll.,  diieon  Elizabeth,  Croh- 

lerwoven  wiib  iho  hiilory  of  this  great  ediGce,  and  ikniiliar  lo 
all  the  readera  of  Kngliah  hiiiory.  What  a  Inin  of  Ihoughl 
it  awakened  aa  we  finl  approai 


d  the  magnificent  b 


le  Ihe  co3i\)/  liiiurici  i 


imbled  ar 


Itia 


and  Holliei 


eilher 


II  dipped  and  aborn  into  var  - 
r*  they  have  been  allowed  lo 
ihem  are  of  great  liie.  One 
obiarved,  oovored  an  area  not  leia  than  lony  feet  in  dil  .. . 
tifr.  Some  are  completely  covered  with  ivy,  and  many  are 
in  a  decaying  condition.  The  grounda  are  kept  well.  W 
had  no  wheifl  met  with  finer  nuMea  of  flowering  pLan 
around  the  bordera.     Roiea  wara  profuaely  planl«L 

The  Graal  Qrape  Vine  1*  one  of  the  liooa  of  ihe  plan 
and  nobody  Ihinka  -'— — -■  ■--  ' -•      " 


lylhinka  of  going  away 
,    to  il  wa  paa*  through 
Large  Orange  tree*  are  the  moat  remarkable  obji 

called  ihe  remaii!^  of  Queen  Mary's'  colleolion.  The  g 
maci  ILuniurg  Grape  Vine  ia  apecially  eihibiled  by 
gardener,  who  receivea  aamall  fee  from  viaiuira.     Thehu 

ibi*  viae  cover*  every  inchof  Ihe  roof  and  ijloiitc  "- 
part  with  lar^e  perfect  bunchea  of  frtlit.     Il  haa  a 
rauch  aa  3, SOU  bnachea,     h  ia  planted  ouUiiie  of 

border  of  any  Rind,  hul  appaafa  to  he  growing 
walka,  and  ibe  gardener  aaya  il  haa  rec«ived  no  n 
dreoiing  of  any  kind,  for  many  yeara.  Tha  ate 
.1 (i__.  r —  .1 J  ;.  .1 thirty  inchea 


Than 


icedai 


re  feel  from  the 
and  ihe  s 


>,  thai  adurd  much 


Then 


Callus'  IDetxtrtment 


FLOHIQIII.TITBB    OF    THB    TOILBT. 


The  UagniuiM  tie  giving 
ion  Plait,  oud  He  Me  no  guou  iwwuu  •• 
Dccaiioiuilly  eivb  our  F^fdon  Plait.  So  v 
the  Moral  Faihioru.  Tbe  aariculturaof  1 
Ihn  choice  culiurB  and  goDBisl  koowledga 
■■'      •  inglhe 


ererf  mmlh  i  Fiuli- 


impuajrin 


occepubh 

^mviog  Hn. 
lUay,  lor  which  n 


the 


One  of  Ihe  bvo 
crowiu  niih  Iho  wild  Bowen  of 

id  Lavereipreueihiipuaionby 
[ha  homaga  of  a  boquel:  end 
Iha  young  bclla  naively  abui- 

which  decked  hei  brow  or 
wiLhered  od  her  bo«>m.     Old 

Siuelf  imilee  an  flowan.— 
iwna  and  olher  garUndi  our 

anliqiiiiy.     Among  the  Grpahi 

111  speak,  ihe  ardinniy  hair- 
dms  of  Ihe  Erealpliiloeophen. 
Socntei  hud  alwB)^  hii  ha$id 
encircled  wlih  dowera.  Alcitii- 
idea  clianged  hia  crown  throe 
limH  B,dBy.  Al  eighty  ye«M 
ADBcreon  miied  roiea  wiui  hia 
while  hain.  Caiur.  who  wu 
■    ■■      t  ihiny  yea        " 


tbe  £mdon 
ram  La  Btl- 

enla  of  in&acy  ii  10  plail 


Cmfuri  a  la  dm  {Head-dreca  oT  Cereala).— "T 
kind  of  head-dnaa,"  aayiU.  LiCBiun,  "ia  wamwiiheiL 
even  or  w«vy  locka.  1^  b  toit  gncefuL  bai  only  anita 
for  thoea  kidiea  who  hare  the  bwul  wall  pranrtioneil, 
ahould  alwaya  be  mEide  ia  the  form  of  a  diadem  Id  fn 
f>om  tbe  lop  of  tbe  brow.  It  ia  beat  fanned  (plaited)  of 
amall  flowera  of  Roiee,  or  of  CameliB*,  miied  with  Violi 
Finka,  la.    The  Erica,  m  any  very  light  lohtft,  ia  in 

add  that  noUung  on  be  non 


aodolhtr 

omameaul  gruna.    They  are  uaed  dry  for  Ihia  par|)Me,Hi>l 

decoraled  by  meana  of  gum  willi  gold  or  aiWar  in  leal—    , 

...,.     ......    .1 1  boqeela  of  ibeaa  eanala.  which  lau 

ihosldba 


Ladiea  make  elegant  bcuaela  ik  ibeaa  esn 
throughout  the  wulw.    Cerali  tx  haad^ 


debted  f< 


ong  limi 


0  Ihe 


tooonceal  ibia 
defect  Ihin)  Ibe  beauliei  of 
Rome.  At  Athena  aa  at  Rorae, 
no  one  ooutd  preient  himaalf  in 
public  without  hia  crown. 
At  the  preeani  day  there  ia  an 

the  better  cuatoma  of  Gtw« 
and  Rome.     Let  ui  hope  that  in 

hoquai  will  be  rigoroualy  en- 
forced in  every  reunion  which 
hoa  pleeanre  tur  it*  objacU  — 
Wbyihould  notour  ladiea  aban- 
don Iho  ungraceful  cup  fortha 
elegsal  and  odorifsioui  ciown 
of  aowera  I 

In  order  to  lender  thia  part  of 
harticollure  directly  realiiable, 
we  eball  paaa  on  lo  Iha  daecrip- 

ttona  of  head-dreaa  in  fhahion,  ji 

the  first  linoe  1847 ;  the  aecond 

during  the  preaeat  year  ISSl ;  and  the  third,  with  aome  ei- 
"-1.  at  iDlermittenl  perioda. 


1.  Coifurt  a  la  Flon  ( Head-dreu  of  Flowera].— Thia  ia 
ible  for  tboee  peraona  whoee  pri 
the  moat  perfect  diaracler,  ini  whi 


auiiable  1 


and  forma  are  of 
oeamai  the  Gre- 


1  type.     Ttie   proBle  eepedally  rooa 

which  are  commonly  found  repmenled  on  ancien ^-. 

Thia  head-dreea  ia  worn  with  the  hair  arranged  in  graceful 
wavy  locka,  Ihe  back  being  tied  in  a  hunch,  merely  with  a 
aaiTon  band,  and  the  enda  floating  down.  Tbe  crown  of 
flowera  doea  not  in  ibia  cuae  form  a  diadem,  bnl  ia  tied  in  a 
knol  behind,  and  at  the  loweal  part  of  the  head,  from  wbich 
point  it  gfsdoally  enlargea  till  ii  reechea  the  fiiint,  or  (he 
foiai  immcdinlely  above  the  brow.  Thia  form  of  crown  ia 
eoiDpoaad  of  higb-oolonNl  Sowera,  aa  the  Roae,  Narciaaua, 
Hyacinth,  Camellia,  Carnation,  and  aomeiimea  an  Orchid, 
and  itiabotderad  with  Ericaaand  diatichoua  Cypreia,  termi- 
DBiing  in  leaTaa.  with  the  more  alcndor  or  fine  psrta  of 
biauchea  uf  flowara  wbich  lake  an  upright,  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  a  nodding  form.    The  ancient  ear-ringa,  and  the  airing 

head-dreaa,  which,  invented  mora  than  a  thouaand  yean,  ia 
'     '       '       '      u  and  b  keeping  with  good  taale.     The 


eowo  in  iprin; ,  and  the  go  den-yellow  ipikM,  when  mainrad. 
have  a  ehonnini  eSbct  among  Iba  flowera  which  have  been    , 
already  named.      In  winter  Ihe  forced  Bowert  of  Pyma 
japonica,  ai  well  aa  the  Csletlina,  will  be  found  very  mt- 

3.  Gii^ireafii  AMWMrfRead-dreaaofPmil).— Tbiifoa 

ia  chiefly  auimbte  for  thoea  wbo  have  a  large  and  roboal  £f- 
nre,  and  a  healthy  high-colored  oompleiion.     Tha  crown  la 
large,  formed  of  Iruiu  and  learea  of  the  raoal  aeltci  voru.—    ' 
The  lop  of  the  coraetiiBlaaruroithedAilb  a  garland  foriE    ' 

aourcet,  which  are  much  ignored  by  artiiffi.     The  itetty    , 
red  berrie*  of  Ardliia  crenulata  have  a  fine  eHecI,  rcaembliog 
bunchea  of  coral  beada,  and  wbich  may  be  obtained  during 
the  whale  winter  In  our  atorea.    Thaahort-rrulledipikea  of 
ChamErops  hmnilii.  ate  equally  deairahla,  and  may  be  aa 
readily  obuuned.     Heny  of  the  Common  Thorn  orCraucgu^, 
alao  furniah  abundant  reaourcea.     The  while  berriea  of  tiie     I 
Miilletoe  (Vlacum  album)  with  their  leathery  Uavei,  which    , 
do  not  aoon  ftde,  era  eicellcnt  for  Ihie  puipoee,  aa  well  aa     , 
the  pearly  beiriea  of  Khipaalia.     Beaidea  many  varietie*  of 
imtural  fruiB,  imitationa  in  gloaa,  aapaeially  amaJl  buncbea     ' 
of  Qrapsi,  are  yery  eSbcliT*.  ' 
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«FBBFABED    OlTAira" 


Ws  have  oooaaioiwly  received  ooropkinte  fipom  fiumen  of 
having  been  deceived  io  the  parchase  of  arti6eial  manure, 
with  reqaeaU  that  we  should  caution  bimen  of  the  danger 
of  ipendtng  their  money  lor  a  worthleea  article.  This  impo- 
sition we  have  much  regretted,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
actual  transfer  of  th^  earnings  of  honest  industry  from  the 
pocket  of  the  owner  to  that  of  the  unprincipled  speculate, 
but  because  it  created  a  prejudice  against  prepared  manures, 
which  all  cities  can  furnish  tlie  country,  with  great  advantage 
to  both.  About  the  middle  of  August,  Thomas  Bennxtt, 
of  KnowlesviUe,  in  this  State,  called  at  our  office  and  exhi- 
bited a  specimen  of  "  Frtpcprtd  Guano ^  which  he  stated  E. 
T.  KiRKHAM,  the  former  owner  of  his  farm,  had  purchased 
in  New  York,  from  the  use  of  which  neither  Mr.  Kirkham, 
nor  himself  could  find  the  slightest  benefit.  To  show  the 
correctness  of  his  statemeut,  as  to  the  purchase,  4lc,  Mr. 
B&5N2TT  left  with  us  the  following  bill  \ 

Ktw  York,  0«.  SA,  1860. 
1&.  E.  T.  CirJUsM,  KnowUtMU,  OrUanu  e«.,  If.  F., 

BouglU  of  Kjurmu  k  Co^  JIT*.  40  Peck  8Up. 
243  /&«.  Fr0par»d  Quamoj  at  1  emU  per  lb.  S  42 

1  Barrtt  at  25  eenti,  26 

CaUge,  96 


Rec^d  FttffmtMy 


KcirrtiH  ft  Co. 


12  92 


Tie  oniv  manufaetwrere  ^  the  Qewuine  **  Frepmred  Ouang^*  in  the 
UnitU  Statee, 

In  the  number  following,  (September,)  we  published  the 

following  article,  intended  as  a  caution  to  fiumen,  whose 

'     interestsofcourseit  is  our  duty  to  guard: 

I         Pmzr  Ai  Eo  OuASO.— We  would  ^dvlas  oar  readsn  to  be  very  ean- 

I      tioiis  In  baying  any  of  the  nostmmfl  for  sale  as  **  Prepared  Guano." 

I      Th«7  are  generally  got  up  for  the  porpoee  of  emptTing  Instead  of 

filling  theparses  of  fiurmers— and  in  thli,  appear  to  be  quite  sao> 

I      e«Mful.    We  have  now  before  ns  a  specimen,  pnrehased  at  Peck 

Sli|i,  Nftw  York,  and  for  which  £.  T.  Kirkham.  of  KnowlesrUle,  in 

this  State,  paid  fl  p^r  hundred  pounds,  which  we  shoold  Jadge 

would  be  about  as  valuable  as  coal  ashes.    It  appears  to  be  eom- 

I     posed  of  the  lime  and  refuse  coke  ftom  gas  works,  and  in  a  barrel 

there  would  hardl  j  be  found  a  trace  of  ammonia.    The  poroliaser 

informs  us  that  he  has  not  perceived  the  slightest  benefit  firom  its 

nse.    We  may  analyse  this  article,  and.  give  its  composition,  and 

^     the  names  of  those  who  are  thus  engsged  in  plundering  the  pa1)Uc. 

Thii  notice  called  forth  the  following  not  over  courteous 
letter,  which,  at  the  author's  request,  we  publish. 

'  PxcK  Slip,  New  York,  Sept.  22, 1851. 

Gevtlkmkh  * — ^In  the  Genesse  Farmer  of  this  month,  you 
have  written  and  published  a  gross,  outrageous,  and  scanda- 
lous hbel  against  me,  evidently  with  the  view  of  injuring 
my  characier  in  the  community,  and  of  destroying  my  future 
pruepects  !  Satan  could  not  have  exceeded  it  m  malignity  1 
As  I  know  you  not,  and  have  never  personally  done  you 
any  wrone,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  you  have  either  been 
haDdsomely  paid  for  this  piece  of  dirty  work,  or  else  it  has 
been  inserted  to  befriend  same  one  who  detde  in  Imported  Qtt- 
anoy  or  other  manure.  That  a  vile  combination,  and  disre- 
putable conspiracy  of  such  a  nature,  amongst  tuch  men, 
ahouid  exist,  does  not  surprise  me,  because  there  are  people 
in  creation  who  would  not  hesitate,  clandestinely,  to  commit 
any  outra^,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  with  impunity,  in 
(»rd«r  to  rid  themselves  of  a  serious  competitor. 

1/  there  was  a  nhadcfw  of  truth  in  what  you  state  as  factt, 
there  would  be  some  triding  excuse  for  such  gntuitous,  un- 
mitigated sooundralism  ;  but  it  is,  throughout,  an  i^famoue 
JaUehnodl  My  Prepared  Guano  does  not  contain  an  atom 
of  anything  from  Gas  Works,  notwithstanding  your  coarse 
inainuations  and  assertions  to-  the  contrary  ;  and  although 
yon  affirm  "  there  is  no  Ammonia  in  it,"  it  contains  more  of 
that  fertiiisina  substance  than  any  thai  is  imported,  but  it  is 
Jixed  in  the  shape  of  nitrates,  muriates,  phosphates,  and  sul- 
phates,  and  therefore  not  volatiU,  The  **  article  you  have 
before  you"  may  be  what  you  say  it  is,  but  then  you  or 
yoar  conspirator  associates  haveprocifrm/ 1^  for  thepurpoee, 
if  it  be  such  a  combination,  you  know  U  nner  came  from  mt  / 
The  solitary  barrel  waaprobably  purchased  to  give  a  coloring 


parent  in  your  paragraph,  proves  that  the  public  good  alone 
was  not  your  sole  object.  It  has  too  much  the  air  of  the 
midnight  robber  who  uses  the  bowie  knife  at  once,  that  the 
dead  may  tell  no  tales.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  the  ordi- 
nary decency  or  caution  about  it,  observable  among  even 
the  black-mad  m^en. 

You  unhesitatinely  tell  the  world  that  "  I  am  engaged  in 
plundering  the  public,"  which  is  a  &/  No  one  can,  with 
justice,  accuse  me  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  dishonorable  act, 
for  gain  or  otherwise.  If  the  succoess  of  my  business  depen- 
ded on  a  nngle  folsehood  frum  me,  it  would  not  have  sue 
ceeded ;  nor  should  I  have  the  approbatory  and  extensive  de- 
mand from  all  Mrts  of  the  world,  which  I  now  enjoy  in  spite 
of  the  dirty  malice  of  those  whose  interests  induce  them  to 
oppose  me,  in  the  vile  manner  you  have  done. 

My  Prepared  Guano  is  what  my  Circular  represents  it  to  be, 
and  nothing  less.  On  page  2,  you  will  see  tixe  opinion,  re- 
specting itd  intrinsic  utility,  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Batvk,  Presideni 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  Prince  Geoive's  County,  Md. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  whose  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  well  known,  and  whose  mtenity  and 
impartiality  no  one  would  question.  I  never  saw  him,  and 
therefore  have  not  even  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance- 
After  reading  what  he  in  his  candor  has  stated,  yon  ought  to 
be  somewhat  ashamed  of  your  open  and  direct  assassin-like 
attack  on  me. 

I  have  many  approbatory  certificates  from  parties  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of,  except  as  purchasers  and  formers 
of  undoubted  respectability.  I  detest  imposition,  as  mudi 
as  any  one.  Let  any  competent  man  of  integrity,  realfy  df 
sirous  of  promoting  the  public  weifare,  oil  at  mv  office  for  a 
specamen  of  my  Prepared  Guano  to  analyse  ana  publish,  for 
the  information  of  the  commuity  generally,  and  I  will  open 
any  barrel  he  maj  select  for  this  purpore.  He  vnll  find  that 
it  not  only  contains  more  Phosphate  and  Ammonia  than  the 
Imported^  but  every  other  fortilizing  principle  that  cUl  kinds 
of  vegetation  require.  Am  the  Ammonia  is  fixed,  and  the 
absorbents  constantly  resaturate  themselves  ftom  the  soil 
and  the  atmosphere,  it  thus  becomes  a  permanent  and  Aarable 
fertilizer,  instead  of  a  stimulus  for  one  crop  only,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Imported  Guano^ 

You  will  insert  this,  my  answer,  in  your  next  publication, 
unless  you  really  are  what  you  seem  to  be. 

Youra,  respectfoUy,  Charles  A.  Kbrtish. 

All  .we  have  to  say  in  reply  is,  that  we  have  not  the 
slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale  of  imported  guano,  or 
any  pepared  manure.  Neither  have  we  any  relative  or  par- 
ticular friend,  that  we  know  of,  that  could  in  the  least  de- 
gree be  afl^ted  by  the  business  operations  of  Mr.  K.— 
We  have  never  received  one  cent  for  praise  or  censure. 
There  is  not  money  enough  in  New  York  city  to  purohase 
three  lines  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.— 
We  labor  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Our 
colnnms  are  open,  and  we  invite  discussion  on  all  subjects 
that  alfoct  this  great  interest.  For  ourselves,  we  stand  rea- 
dy to  commend  the  good  and  condemn  the  evil,  always  en- 
deavoring to  give  a  reasnn  for  our  opinion,  and  always  giving 
those  who  difier  from  us  the  benefit  of  our  pages. 

As  we  intimated  we  should  do,  we  have  procured  an 
analysis  of  this  article.  Not*  having  our  own  apparatus  in 
the  city,  we  forwarded  it  to  Professor  Norton,  the  agricul- 
tttlal  chemist  of  Yale  College,  and  the  analysis  shows  the 
correctness  of  our  statement,  that  ''ma  barrel  there  would 
hardly  be  found  a  trace  of  omnoiMa."  The  following  is  Pro* 
fessor Nortor's  statement: 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Yale  Colleoe,  > 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1851.  ) 
Messrs.  Editors  : — I  enclose  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
prepared  guano  sent  me  by  yourselves  a  few  days  since. — 
The  mere  inspection  satisfied  me  that  it  was  of  no  great 
value,  and  the  analysis  more  than  confirms  my  opinion.— 
The  results  are  as  follows : 

Water, 4.35 

Alumina  and  Phosphate  of  Lime, 7.82 

Organic  matter, 32.58 

Insoluble  matter. 26.05 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 28.76 

Magnesia,  Alkalies,  and  loss, '  0.43 


•_ji--j  -. f ^ij%^ 


«r». 


100.00 


three-tenths  of  the  whole  are  water,  or  matter  insoluble  in 
acid,  or  nothing  more  than  water  and  sand.  More  than 
another  three-tenths  U  organic  matter  ;  this  (K>ntaiRs  scarcely 
a  trace  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  any  form,  being  worth  no 
more  than  common  muck  from  a  swamp.  Thus  we  have 
six-tenths  of  the  g^tano  made  up  of  a  mixture  that  as  a  gift 
would  not  be  worth  carting  for  many  of  your  fine  soils. — 
Nearly  another  three-tenths  is  Carbonate  of  Lime,  a  valua- 
ble article  it  is  true,  but  one  which  can  be  bought  far  more 
cheaply  by  the  barrel,  bushel,  or  ton,  than  as  a  guano.  The 
remaining  tenth  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phosphates,  but 
not  enough  to  make  the  mixture  of  much  value. 

I  do  not  know  who  are  the  parties  en^Aged  in  this  manu- 
facture, but  they  certainly  should  be  widely  exposed,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  impositions  1  have  ever  known. 
Farmers  should  avoid  everything  of  this  nature  unless  it  is 
certified  to  be  equat  to  a  copy  of  analysis  shown.  This  stuff 
is  not  worth  transporting  any  distance  for  your  land. 

I  am  Sirs,  yours  truly,  Johw  P.  Norton. 

It  certainly  would  give  us  no  pleasure  to  convict  a  person 
of  systemati<)aUy  and  designedly  defrauding  the  public,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  if  it  can  be  shown  in  any  way  that  it  is 
not  so  in  this  case.  The  article  presented  to  ns  is  just  what 
we  have  described  it  to  be,  and  Messrs.  Bknnktt  imd  Kirx- 
HAM  arc  practical  fermers,  who,  we  believe,  have  no  more 
interest,  either  in  the  character  of  Ptepwrtd  Ouaoo,  or  the 
Imported,  than  every  other  farmer.  We  have  ordered  a 
friend  in  New  York  to  purchase  a  barrel,  and  if  on  trial  it 
proves  to  be  as  valuable  as  represented  by  the  manufiicturer, 
it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  make  the  facts  known,  and  if  it 
proves  OS  worthless  as  the  specimen  we  have  had  under  ex- 
amination, no  eoane,  ungentlemanly  bullying,  will  drive  as 
from  our  duty  to  the  public.  It  is  easy  to  prepare  an  article 
for  analysis,  and  thus  get  certificates  of  scientific  men  as  to 
its  value.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  article  that  fiir- 
mers  buy? 

After  the  above  was  in  type  we  received  the  following  in 

teresting  communication : 

40  Peck  Slip,  New  York,  \ 
13th  October,  1851.  \ 
Oevtxembk— Unless  you  contradict,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  everything  you  have  stated,  with  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  injuring  me,  in  your  false  and  inveterately  scandal- 
ous libel,  published  in  the  September  number  ol  the  Gene- 
see Farmer,  I  shall  immediately  commence  proceedings 
aeainst  you  and  the  Printer  and  the  Publishers  m  this  city. 
My  insiructious  to  this  e£bct  are  already  in  the  hands  of  my 
counsel,  who  vvill  wait  only  until  your  November  number  is 
issued.  Tours  respectfully, 

Charles  A.  Kertish. 
5Pl»  tht  Editors  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  have  nothing  further  to  say,  as  we  have  made  a  fair 
statement  of  the  whole  matter,  which  became  necessary  to 
defend  ourselvee  from  the  base  charges  made  in  Mr.  C.  A. 
Kentish's  first  letter,  and  which  we  felt  under  some  obliga- 
tion to  publish,  as  requested.  Those  who  read  this  article 
will  not  bo  at  loss  to  decide  who  is  the  libeller.  We  think 
Mr.  K.  is  taking  the  wrong  course  to  establish  the  value  of 
his  Prepared  GwmOf  and  his  own  reputation  for  fairness. 

Lost  Lbtters.^ — Every  year  we  loee  large  sums  of  money, 
and  our  friends  suffer  much  annoyance  becaase  they  are  not 
careful  enough  in  directing  their  letters.  Within  the  past 
month  we  have  had  six  letters  returned  from  the  Dead  Let- 
ter office,  containing  moneys-one  directed  so  that  the  Y.  in 
New  York  looked  very  like  an  H,  and  in  consequence  it 
traveled  to  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  and  from  there  to 
the  Dead  Letter  office,  causing  annoyance  at  least  to  our 
subscribers,  and,  perhaps,  some  misgivings  as  to  our  prompt- 
ness in  answering  their  calls.  We  have  now  a  letter  from 
Troy,  without  County  or  State,  or  any  sign  by  which  we 
can  tell  its  hailing  point.  We  have  sent  to  Troy  in  two  dif- 
ferent States,  but  the  packages  have  returned.  We  might 
mention  other  letters  in  the  same  condition.  Although  we 
lose  letters  containing  money  every  year,  we  have  never  re- 
ceived one  from  the  Dead  Letter  ofiice  until  lately.  This 
leads  us  Co  think  well  of  its  preeent  management. 


Among  the  varioua  classes  of  live  stock  for  which  premi- 
ums were  announced  at  our  State  Fair,  it  gives  us  pleeaure 
to  notice  those  set  apart  for  Foreign  Slock.  Under  this  hc«d 
our  Canadian  neighbors  have  token  a  respectable  posiiioD, 
and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  they 
display.  Mr.  Wads,  of  Port  Hope,  Hon.  Mr.  Fergusow,  of 
Woodhull,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Markham,  the  various  breeders 
and  owners  of  many  splendid  horses,  &c.,  maybe  noticed  am 
good  illustrations  of  what  our  neighbors  are  doing.  We  no- 
derstand  that  Mr.  Ferguson  sold  his  four  year  old  bull, 
*'  Halton,"  three  eows,  and  two  bull  calves,  at  prices  which 
that  gentleman  considers  highly  satisfiictory. 


^^^^0*0> 


Webster's  Dictionary — Unabridged, — We  retcr  our  rea- 
ders to  the  advertisement,  in  another  page,  of  G.  &  C.  Mkr- 
riam,  SpringBeld,  Mass.,  the  publishers  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, the  unabridged  edition.  While  the  opinion  of 
Washington  Ikvikg,  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas  Dick,  Geo. 
Bancroft,  and  others,  of  equal  celebrity,  stand  recorded 
-in  its  favor,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  our  own.  Indeed, 
so  many  good  things  have  been  said  of  the  work  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  that  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  endorse  the  opinion  of  others. 


m0^^*0^t 


Premiums  awarded  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. — 
We  should  have  given  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  late 
State  Fair,  in  this  number,  if  we  could  have  procured  a  cor- 
rect report.  The  report  published  in  the  papers  contain 
many  inaccuracies,  and  we  have  waited  in  vain  for  a  correct 
copy  from  the  Secretary.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merino  Sheep,  J.  L.  Eastman,  of  Lodi,  informs  us  chat 
the  first  premium  on  Merino  Bucks  was  awarded  to  Reed 
BuRRiTT,  of  Tompkins  county,  and  not  as  stated  in  our  last. 


•  %mm^tm- 


The  Manufacture  of  Raisins. — In  a  future  number  we 
shall  give  the  process  of  making  raisins,  as  practiced  in  the 
best  establishments  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  request 
of  our  correspondent  for  information  was  received  just  ae  we 
were  going  to  press,  and  consequently  too  late  for  this  month. 


t^^^^0^^> 


pREMiUMS.'^Those  entitled  to  premiums  for  subecribeiv  ob- 
tained the  present  year,  who  have  not  received  them,  will 
please  notify  us,  as  we  have  forwarded  all  not  previoiialy 
sent,  with  this  number.  We  may  have  committed  aome  er- 
rors, and  if  so  wish  to  comet  at  once. 


^^^^^0>^l   - 


A  GOOD  Cow.— Luther  Ho  vet,  of  Henrietta,  has  a  cow 
that  calved  the  17th  of  Februai^.  The  calf  was  sold  the 
18th  of  March  for  $4.63,  and  28^  lbs.  of  butter  was  made  in 
the  time,  which  sold  for  14  cents,  making  $8,62  from  this 
cow  in  one  month. 


^■%»»^»* 


Lost  Numbers  op  the  Fakmer.— We  eon  eupply  any 
nurobera  of  the  Farmer  to  those  who  may  have  lost  or  (ailed 
to  receive  them.  This  we  will  do  without  charge,  as  we 
are  anxious  our  readen  should  preserve  the  entire  volume. 

We  shall  hereafter  mail  our  paper  so  aa  to  reach  every 
subscriber  by  the  fint  of  the  month,  our  extra  press  having 
arrived.  We  now  mail  as  rapidly  as  our  paper  is  worked  odT 
by  two  steam  (wesses-— over  6,000  a  day. 

Transactions  for  1850. — We  areiadebted  to  B.  P.  John- 
son, Secretary,  for  the  Trensaotions  of  the  State  Agrieulhiral 
Society  for  1850  just  received.  We  have  not  time  ^  notice 
it  particularly  this  month. 

MELODEONs.'^We  refer  the  ladies  to  an  advertisement  of 
these  instruments.  To  our  fancy,  they  are  the  best  instru- 
ment for  the  parlor,  and  not  dear  enough  to  frighten  fothen 
or  husbands. 

Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Farmer,  must 
be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  previous  month,  mnd 
be  of  sueh  a  character  as  to  be  of  interest  to  formers.  We 
publish  no  other.  Terms — $3.00  for  every  hundred  words, 
eooh  insertion,  paid  m  advance. 
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Genesee  Farmer  for  1852. 

One  more  number  completes  the  present 
volume.  The  unparalleled  increase  of  our 
circulation  the  present  year  induces  us  great- 
ly to  improve  the  next  volume.  It  will  be 
printed  on  new  type,  better  paper,  illustra- 
ted with  more  costly  engravings,  and  be 
one-third  larger  than  at  present,  each  num- 
ber containing  THIRTY-TWO  instead  of 
Twenty-Four  pages,  without  any  increase 
of  price.     Form  Clubs  early. 


-*^^^0^^^F^t^r>^^ 


PREMIUMS   FOR   1852! 

DuKiKo  the  jMtf  J851  th«  editors  of  the  Geneoee  Fanner  hare  olr- 
eolated  iii,preoiiinDB  over  Beren  HaBdred  DoIUn  worth  of  the 
belt  agrloaltural  booke  publfahed  in  the  country.  Theee  works, 
on  »^g*  ieuUwol  Chemistry,  Cfflogy,  Botofty^  Hortieulture,  Gar- 
dening, Rural  JtrckiUeturtj  Fiarm  Eeonowty,  th*  Management  ef 
Skeq>.  Hereee,  ^.,  the  Treatment  of  Dieeaeed  Jinimaley  ^c,  scat- 
tered all  <TT«r  the  country,  even  to  Oregon  and  California,  we  be- 
llere^  hare  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  exert,  a  very  beneficial 
Influence.  Their  influence  is  not  confined  to  those  who  reeetre 
th«m.  but  is  felt  by  their  children,  their  Mends,  and  neighbors. 
They  must  increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  power, 
the  inflnenee.  and  the  wealth  of  those  Ibr  whose  especial  benefit 
we  labor.  The  coming  yearit  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  theee  w^rks.  We  do  this  ibr  the  good  they  accomplish, 
as  wpU  aff  a  slight  compensation,  to  our  friends— the  friends  of 
rural  improvement  —  and  Postmasters,  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  acting  as  TOluntary  agents  without  the  expeeution  of 
pecuniary  reward.  With  a  tIcw,  therefore,  to  this  object,  ahd  to 
extend  the  clreulati<m  and  increase  the  us^ulness  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  we  offer  the  following  liberal  premiums  to  the  friends  of 
Rural  Improrement  who  may  interest  themselres  in  obtidnlng 
subscribers. 

to  IndtTidoals* 


1st.  THIRTY  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  16th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce 
Uie  snoeessfnl  oompetltorfl  in  the  May  number. 

2d.  TWENTY  DoUars,  in  Agsioulturml  Books,  to  the  ponon 
who  shall  send  us  the  second  highest  list,  as  abore. 

Si .  TEN  Dollars,  in  Agrloultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall 
send  us  the  third  highest  list,  as  above. 

In  order  to  make  tne  circulation  of  the  books  more  genezul,  and 
to  reward  every  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Fi^er  for  their  exer- 
tions in  its  behalf,  we  will  give  to  those  not  entitled  to  any  of  the 
above  premiums,  the  foUowfng  books,  free  of  postage,  or  papers,  as 
desired: 

1st.  To  every  person  who  sends  us  Sirrnir  snbscribers,  at  our 
elub  terms  of  three  ehiUings  each,  one  extra  copy  of  the  Parmer. 

2d.  To  every  person  sending  us  Twentt-Foub  subscribers,  as 
above,  any  agricultural  work  valued  ftt  60  cents,  poetage  paiJL  or 
two  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

8d.  To  any  person  ordering  Thibtv-Two  copies  of  the  Farmer, 
any  Agricultural  Book  valued  at  76  cents,  pottage  paii,  ox  three 
•xtra  copies  of  the  Farmer 

4th.  For  FoRTT,  any  Agricultural  Book  valued  at  $1,  poetage 
paid,  or  four  extra  oopiee  of  the  Farmer. 

6th.  For  FoavY-EioHT,  any  Agricultural  Book  vidued  at  $1.86, 
postage  paid,  or  five  extxm  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

For  larger  numbers,  books  or  papers  given  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

{^  To  save  expense  to  our  friends,  we  pay  the  postage  on  all 
thcMW  works,  and  persons  entitled  will  state  whether  they  wish 
books  or  extra  papers,  and  make  their  selections  when  they  send 
orders  ;  or  if  their  list  is  not  oomplete,  If  wished  we  will  delay 
sending  until  the  club  is  frill. 

Coonty  Premlmiub 

«To  aid  as  much  as  possible  In  establishing  County  Agrionltnral 
Libraries,  we  oifvr  the  following  premiums,  which  we  hope  will  aid 
in  the  more  general  establishment  of  Agiionitural  Libraries  In 
the  Counties. 

1st.  We  win  clve  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  FORTY  DOL- 
LARS, to  the  County  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of 
the  Oenesee  Farmer  is  taken  by  the  15th  of  April  next  This  Li- 
brary to  be  kept  as  a  Ccunty  Agricultural  Library  under  the  care 
of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

2d.  TO  the  County  in  which  the  next  greatest  number  Is  taken, 
an  Agricultural  Library  worth  TWENTY-FIYE  DOLLARS,  on 
the  same  conditions  as  abore. 

Am  tha  above  praisiams  will  probably  be  taken  fai  the  Stata  of  | 


New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to  give  our  friend*  in  other  States  an 
equal  chance  in  the  competition,  we  offer  tbe  same  premiums  to 
Counties  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  thus  : 

let.  To  the  County  oot  or  this  Statk  of  N.  Yoek  in  whidi  the 
greatest  number  of  copies  of  our  paper  is  taken,  an  Agricultural 
Libranr  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

2d.  To  the  Couirrr  out  of  thr  Statk  of  New  York  in  which 
the  second  greatest  number  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library 
worth  TWENTY-FIVE  DQLLARS. 

Individuals  will  receive  the  premiums  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, for  their  individual  benefit,  aa  a  compensation  for  their 
personal  exertions,  and  the  numbers  they  send  will  be  credited 
to  the  Counties  where  the  papers  are  sent,  so  that  the  premiums 
to  individuals  wfU  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  County  pramiums. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  will  be  furnished,  if  desired, 
and  counted  the  same  as  new  subscribers. 

We  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  subscribers  sent  by  each 
person  and  oounty.  In  the  May  number  we  shall  announce  the 
premiums. 

Idbrariee  and  Books  will  be  forwarded  per  order,  Immediately 
after  the  announcement,  and  persons  or  societies  can  select  their 
own  books,  or  leave  the  selection  to  us. 

dOh  Specimen  numbers,  show-bills,  Ac,  sent  to  all  poet-paid 
appOoants.  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Subscription  mon- 
ey, if  properiy  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  at  our  risk. 


The  Practical  and  BcunHfie  Farmer^a  Own  Paper, 
THE    G£NESEE    FARMER, 

,  A  MOKTBLT  JOURNAL  OP 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE, 

nXOtTBATED  WrTH  IfUIIKmoUS  KiroaATINGS  OF 

FUm  Buildings,  Domestlo  Animals,  biplements,  Fruits,  fro. 
VOLUME   Zm,   FOR   18d& 

DANIEL  LEE  iT^AMES^VICK,  Jr.,  Editors. 

p.  BABBY,  Oondnotor  of  Eoztioultaral  Department 

F  issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  Thiktbxhtm  Volume  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  Publisher  flatters  himsell  that  it  Is  too 
widely  known,  too  extensively  circulated,  and  too  well  read,  to 
rend«  it  necessary  to  state  at  length  the  design  of  tbe  work.— 
Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  judges  of  its  value,  uid 
those  unacquainted  with  it  are  requested  to  examine  its  pagesT 

The  unparalleled  increase  of  our  circulation,  the  present  year, 
from  TWENTY  to  FORTY  THOUSAND,  has  induced  us 
enlarge  and  further  improve  our  Journal,  and  for  the  year  1862 
we  shall  furnish  a  paper  that  for  slae,  beauty,  and  ability,  will  not 
be  excelled  In  this  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commence  on  the  first  of  January.  It  will 
be  printed  on  KirrxaxLY  hkw  ttfr  and  tuvRaioK  fapkr,  and  be  ons- 
THiao  LARORR  than  at  present,  containing  TRIRTY-TWO  in- 
stead of  TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES,  and  making  a  volume  of  3S4 
pages,  (with  title  page,  index,  &o.,  suitable  for  binding.)  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Our  increasing  circulation  warrants  us  in 
making  this  cbai^^e  without  any  addition  to  the  price.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  APraoPRUTRLT  iixuitratro— containing  numerous 
and  expensive  engravings  of  Farm  Buildings,  Improved  Imple- 
ments, Domestlo  AnimaJi,  choice  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shrubs,  kc. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors,  hundreds  of  the  best 
Practical  Farmers  in  Uie  country,  and  our  readers  have  through 
our  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience.  No  think- 
ing man  can  read  any  number  we  issue,  without  reoelring  some 
useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  management  of  etops,  stock,  or  the 
orchard,  of  more  value  than  the  price  of  the  volume.  The  Grr- 
R«RR  Fabmce  is  by  frtr  the  cheapest  Agricultural  Journal  published 
in  Amoriea.  Our  FORTY  THOUSAND  SUBSCRIBl!:R8  place 
us  ahead  of  all  other  Agricultural  Journals,  and  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish a  paper  Ibr  the  trifling  sum  of  Three  or  Fowr  ShUHngSy  equal 
to  any,  both  in  value  and  beauty. 

An  earnest  advoeate  of  improvement  of  both  tbe  Mfin>  and  the 
Soil,  the  FARMsa  seeks  to  advance  the  rural  interests  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Agriculture  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion.   To  accomplish  this,  it  has  labored  long  and  faithfully,  and 
not  without  some  success.    Its  position  as  the  chraprst,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  brst  aoricultural  jouriiai.s  in  the  countiy,  is 
fUly  established,  and  we  confidently  ask  fbr  it  that  support 
it  meriu  flrom  the  Farmen,  Gardeners,  and  Fruit  Culturists 
United  States.    We  invite  all  who  feel  the  importance  of 
ing  this  work,  and  extending  Its  uaefiilness,  not  only  to  subscribe 
themselves,  but  to  Introduce  it  to  the  patronage  of  their  friends 
Fifty  C«nta  a  Yostf,  In  Adwsuice. 

Fnri  Copies  for  $2 :  Eight  Copies  fbr  $3,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

(p*  All  subecriptiona  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subecribers. 

Ql^  P(mt*Mastrrs,  FARMxas,  smd  all  friends  of  Improvement,  are 
respectlUly  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  mon^,  if  properiy  enelueed,  may  be  sent  (post- 
paid or  Ikee,)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

NbTombMr,  186L  Hs«*Mfsr,  Kom  Yeirh 
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THE  fobMrllwra  haTO  Just  reo«iTed,  In  the  bast  poisible  oondi- 
tion,  •  Urge  Mid  retj  complete  uaortment  of  Doteh  Bnl- 
bonsRoota,  embracing  erery  desirable  rarlety  of  single  and  doable 
Hgacinthi  for  winter  flowenng,  In  pots  and  glasses,  or  for  bedding 
out ;  Early  Rowum  Narcittut,  (usually  flowers  about  Christmas;) 
the  best  Tarletles  of  Polyanthut  Narci$iiu ;  Crocus^  some  26 
named  Tarietles  :  early  and  late,  single  and  double  Tulmt ;  Jon- 
quilltM,  Snovt  drtfu  Ct  won  Imperiah,  Fritillariatf  Iriij  Oladiolua, 
inaty  Litiet,  Double  NareiMtuty  RtmuneultUi  ^nem&n«$,  Jb^m$, 
PdncraUumt,  Jleontte$,  Colihicumts  fco.,  fcc,  all  of  the  best  quali- 
ties, imported  to  order,  from  the  oldest  and  most  extenslTe  Flower 
Nursery  in  Holland,  warranted  sound,  true  to  name  and  color, 
and  at  prices  as  low  as  are  usually  paid  for  inftrior  roots  at  auc- 
tion —  can  be  packed  and  safely  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  large  assortment  of  plain  and  colored  China  and  01s«s  Hya- 
cinth Olasses.  Fancy  Crocus  Pots,  lio..  always  on  band. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— Thorbum's  Descriptire  Bulb  Catalogue 
for  1861,  with  prices  and  ftall  directions  fbr  the  management  and 
cultiration  of  Bulbs  in  the  parlor  or  garden,  ftimished  gratuitous- 
ly to  purchasers  and  post-paid  applicants. 

Fresh  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  of  the  finest  quality. 
Bhrd  Seed  of  all  kinds. 

Catalogues  furnished  and  dealers  supplied  on  the  most  liberal 
terms.  J.  M.  THORBURN  k  CO.. 

Not.  1,1881.  (lMt.|  16  John  street,  New  York. 

NURSERTMJIN,  AT  MTOERS,  FRjUfCE, 

RETURNS  his  thanks  for  past  fiiTors,  and  begs  leare  to  inform 
his  fk^iends  and  the  pubUc  in  general,  that  his  catalogue  ibr 
1661  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appUcatlon  to  his  agent, 
Mr.  E.  Bossange,  138  Peail  street,  New  York.  He  offen  for  sale  a 
large  collection  of  the  flneit  forest,  Ik-nit,  and  ornamental  trcf  s  of 
all  kinds,  shrubs.  &c.,  &c.  The  superior  quality  of  his  trees  is 
already  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  experience  he  has 
In  packing  up  trees  to  be  sent  abroad,  glres  him  a  noted  adran- 
tage  orer  all  other  nurserymen-  Orders  diould  be  sent  early,  as, 
although  his  nursery  is  the  largest  In  France,  the  number  of  some 
new  kinds  of  trees  are  limited,  and  some  of  the  last  orders  sent 
last  year  could  not  be  executed.  The  terms,  prices,  chargei^  and 
all  desired  information  will  be  fbund  In  his  catalogue.  The  trees 
will  be  shipped  to  the  care  of  his  agent  in  New  York,  who  will  at- 
tend to  the  recelTing  and  forwarding.  For  fkirthor  particulars, 
and  for  the  catalogue,  apply  to 

%.  BOB8ANOE,  188  Petri  street.  New  York. 

9(7^  Agricultural  Papers  wiU  please  taisert  the  abore  three  times 
•ad  send  the  bill  and  a  copy  of  each  paper  to  £.  Bossange. 

Not.  1. 1851.  fll-St) 

Hvrditt  Fence* 

ANEW  and  Improved  fence,  much  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  now  in  use,  formed  of  t^rought  iron,  possessing  therein 
an  unusual  degree  or  elasticity  and  strength.  When  property 
constructed  and  well  placed,  they  will  endure  for  years,  and  neyer 
need  repair.  The  ImprOTcment  consists  in  the  mode  of  aecurlng 
the  rails  or  wbes.  Instead  of  the  eyes  used  In  the  older  kind 
through  which  the  bdts  pass  to  bind  and  strengthen  the  fabric, 
the  fence  is  now  made  in  sectional  parts,  with  data  In  the  posts, 
so  arranged  that  when  te  place  they  break  joints  with  each  other. 
Tikis  slat  in  one  section  extends  upwards,  and  In  the  other  down- 
wards, and  each  rail  la  Avni^hed  with  a  loop,  or  dead  eye,  turned 
on  each  end,  which  prerents  it  tnm  passing  through  the  slats. 
The  usual  screws  tTe  placed  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
feet  apart.  The  entire  fence  may  be  tightened  and  prepared  on 
the  ground  before  it  is  set  up.  The  iron  olamps  at  the  foot  of 
each  post  are  so  tiuoed  as  to  present  a  flat  surftoe  of  resistenfle 
to  the  earth.  Price  $1,60  per  rod :  IS^  oenU  In  addiUon,  if 
pahited.    For  sale  by  the  Patentee's  Agent. 

A.  LONOETT,  Oflloe  at  the  8UU  Agricnitaral 

Warehouse,  26  Cliff  street,  New  York, 
where  samples  can  be  seen.  [ll-lt*J 

For  SsJe» 

^fc^  850  acres  of  the  Vanderenter  fhirn,  In  the  town  of  mu^ 
MH  Newitead,  county  of  Erie,  on  the  main  road  lh>m  9M 
^J^  Buffalo  to  Bataria,  comprrang  the  reaidenoe  of  the  ^^ 
late  Mnjot  Vandeyenter,  orchards,  woodland,  fto.  This  tract  of 
land  has  always  been  eonsiderei  feme  of  the  best  on  the  Holland 
Purchase.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  f^om  its 
springs  of  liring  water  is  pecuUarty  a  stock  term.  It  is  a  beauU- 
fOl  situation,  and  with  a  small  expenee  oaa  bemade  the  handsom- 
est place  between  Buffalo  and  BataTia. 

Inquire  of  the  subscriber,  on  the  premJsea. 

Not.  1, 1861.  [U-iyj ELI8HA  H.  BURNHAM. 

Bfouce* 

OUR  oatalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  j»o«(  pttld. 
Those  who  wish  to  saTC  postage  by  hating  them  prepaid,  will 
enclose  a  postage  stomp.    Postage  on  general  catalogue— 

600  miles  or  under, 6  oents. 

orer  600  miles  and  not  orer  1600, 10    do. 

4     uoo    ^  **         S800, 16    do. 

u     3500    M  «         8600, »    do. 

u     3500    «        .86    do. 

ELLWANOER  It  BARRY. 
Rooihester,  N.  T.,  Nov.  1, 1861. 


VO  FABMIfiBt»  I^OMBBH'KBBCHAlfTS»  dfee. 

SCRIBNER*8  TABLE  BOOKS  for  Fknnera,  PTodooe  Dealsn, 
llillers.  Traders,  Lumber  Merchants,  Mechanics  and  Businea 
Men,  are  the  most  usefkil  and  popular  Table  Books  published  in 
the  United  SUtM. 

THE  READY  RECKONER. 

For  sup  BttUdsrs,  Bsat  Builders,  and  Lumber  Merchants,  befaw 
a  correct  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards,  Plank,  Cubical  Con- 
tents of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs,  Wood,  ete.,  com- 
prised in  a  number  of  Tables ;  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Wtk- 
ges  by  the  month,  Board  or  Rent,  by  the  week  or  day,  and  railmd 
dlstancea.    Alsointwest  Tables,  at  seyen  per  cent. 

Scarcely  Is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  reeommendatlon  of  the  above 
book,  more  than  to  giye  its  title  page.  Eyenr  one  who  ia  engaged 
In  buying,  selling,  measuring  or  tnspeeting  Lumber  of  any  kind, 
will  at  once  appreciate  a  work  of  this  kind.  No  pains  or  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  it  in  erezy  respect  eonyenlent  and  aoo»- 
rate. 

The  log  table  has  been  computed  with  the  most  peifeet  aeeamfcy 
and  the  method  adopted  by  the  author  can  result  in  nothing  else 
than  strict  honesty  to  the  parties  interested. 

In  all  new  and  lumber  countries  the  book  win  be  found  yery  eon- 
yenient,  as  it  comprises  much  that  Is  useAal  tu  the  Famer,  Me- 
chanic, and  business  man.    Price  86  cts. 

Orders  soUoited,  and  a  liberal  discount  made  to  wbdasale  pvi<- 
chasers. 

SCRIBNER'S  PRODUCE  TABLES. 

For  Farmers,  MUers,  Produce  Dealers,  and  Mechanics,  exhibit- 
ing at  one  yiew  the  yalue  of  more  than  sixteen  ^Vrwand  diffefeni 
quantities  of  GRAIN,  computed  at  sixty  pounds  to  the  bndMl,  eo 
arranged  as  to  present  on  the  same  page  the  yalne  of  the  whole 
number  of  bushels  and  pounds  at  the  same  prioe.  Also,  TaUte  of 
Interest,  Scantling,  Wdghu  of  Iron,  and  other  useful  TaMea  Iter 
all  classes  of  business  men.  By  J.  M.  ScRiaifca,  author  of  the 
Engineer's  Table  Book,  Meohsinlc's  Companion,  lu»..  Ice.    Tke 

Erice  of  the  book  is  only  85  etc.,  which  Is  mndi  eheaper  than  a^w 
ook  of  the  kind  now  published. 

Agenta  are  wanted  to  sell  the  abore  books  In  aU  the  States.  ▲ 
liberal  discount  will  be  giyen  to  those  who  boy  to  sell  again.  Anj 
person  sending  me  On«  IhlUtr  by  mail,  post-paid,  shall  haye  JIvc 
eopiei  of  either  of  the  books  sent  hin  flree  of  ohaxge.  The  books 
can  be  had  of  bookseUers  generaUy.  GEO   W.  FISHER, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept..  1861.  BookseUer  and  PnbUahar. 

TlrgtkOA  Farm  tor  Ssde* 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  yery  desirale  farm  in  PowhatAB 
Co.iYa.,  known  as  FanmngiMi,  containing  700  aoies— SM 
acres  of  which,  are  heayily  timbered  with  oak,  hlekxiry,  black  wel- 
nnt,  Iw.,  and  80  acres  of  yery  superior  cre^  bottom.  The  Uxx^ 
is  in  a  good  stote  of  cultlyation,  is  veil  adapted  to  wheat,  tnbacwio, 
corn,  oats,  ke.  Theboildings  consist  of  a  good  dwelling  hooae 
with  nine  rooms,  kitchen,  smoke  house,  dairy,  ice  house,  serraat^ 
house  and  other  necessary  out  buildings— a  large  barn,  with  sta- 
tionary Horse  Power  and  Threshing  Machine  attached  —  a  large 
com  house,  stables,  six  large  tobacco  houses  and  aa  ovenser*e 
house. 

Farmineton  Is  situated  26  miles  from  Richmond,  and  2  mllaa 
ttom  the  James  Rlyer,  In  an  excellent  neighborhood,  conyenlemt 
to  mills,  schools  and  chnrches,and  one  of  the  most  healtl^ritaa- 
tlons  in  the  Stote. 

This  tract  is  admirably  rituated  to  diylde  Into  three  forma,  glr- 
tng  about  an  equal  portion  of  creek  bottom  and  tlmUored  land. 

Poaaesslon  wUl  be  giyen  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  the  pclT>- 
elMce  ef  sowing  a  crop  of  wheat  this  ikU. 

Terms— 110  per  acre-fa600  cash,  and  the  balaaoa  fa&  three 
equal  annual  paynfonta  with  intereat. 

Persons  wisning  a  more  particular  description  can  address  the 
subscriber  at  Sablett's  Tayem,  Powhatan  County,  Virginia. 

October,  1861.  [10-2t.]  JOHN  M.  8LT. 

Fmlt  and  Ornamental  Treee. 

THE  subscriber  solicits  the  attontion  of  nuieetymea  and  the 
publle  to  his  present  stock  of  trees,  6te.,  which  Is  flaet  and 
larger  than  at  any  other  season,  consisting  In  pert  of  the  followlas: 
Standard  Fruit  trees  of  the  best  leading  yaiietiea. 
Dwarf  trees,  for  gardens. 
Ornamental  ahade  traea  and  shrubs. 
Eyergreen  trees,  larger  than  at  any  other  nursery. 
Roses,  Paonles,  kc..  with  a  variety  of  other  articles  genenOiy 
raited  in  nurseries,  all  of  which  are  offered  at  low  prieea. 

Wholesale  dealers  would  partloulariy  find  it  to  their  adrantace 
to  purchase  here.  CHARLES  POW16, 

Monroe  Nursery,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  near  Rookestar. 
Greece,  Sept.,  1861. 

Wanted* 

WITHIN  one,  two,  three,  or  four  months  at  farthest,  aa  hon- 
est, industrious  young  man,  acquainted  with  the  dairy  bn- 
sinesa— that  14,  with  the  management  of  mileh  cows  and  sellinc 
milk  In  market.  For  such  a  one,  I  will  giye  $180.00  a  year,  paya- 
ble monthly,  and  will  board  the  same  at  my  own  house  fkee  of  ex- 
pense. I  wiU  alio  giye  the  same  to  a  good  gardener— one  thai  la 
acquainted  with  ralring  yegetobles  for  market.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  ot  sickness  in  coiling  to  Memphis.  I  haye  86  In  fomlly,  and 
haye  not  had  any  sidtnees  in  flye  years.  I  do  not  briieye  there  ie 
a  healthier  place  In  the  United  Stotes.  B.  R.  THOMAS. 

Memphis,  Tennn  Aug.  8, 186L  l9-3t*] 
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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY.  [ 


PRICE    BEDVCED    TO    SIX    DOI^IiABS. 

THE  ENTIRE  WORK,  UNABRIDGED,  ^: 

In  One  Volnme,  Crown  Quarto,  of  1452  Pages. 

GoBtalAlB*  THRBB  TI1IB8  the  matter  found  in  any  otber  Bnjclisli  Diotlonary 

contpiled  in  tliis  country,  or  any  aliridtfntent  of  this  'vrorK,  and  yet 

<«  Its  deflnlUoniL  are  models  of  CONDBIV8ATION  and 


> 


REVISED    BY 


"PV&ITY,**— Hon.  W.  B,  Ctdkowiu 
PROFESSOR    C.   A.   GOODRICH,   OF   TAUB    COIiIjEOE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

^  I  find  it  an  inyaluable  vade  tMcum" 

**  AccTTBATS  and  bblublb  in  giTing  a  just  exhibition 
of  the  Language." 


•*  Moe\  aoewnsU  and  reUafiU  Dictionary  of  the  Langoage." 


<<  Boery  aeMar  knows  its  yalne." 


PUBLISHED  BY  G.  &  C.  MERRUM,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS., 

AVD    SOItD    BT    Alili    BOOKSBIiIiBR  B. 


It  is  acknowledged,  both  in  this 
coantiy  and  in  America,  to  be  the  moat 
copious  and  most  excellent  at  present 
in  circulation. — Editor  of  the  Lmdon 
Imperial  Dictionary^  1^9. 

The  bkst  ajud  most  useful  Dic- 
tionary OF   THE   English    Lin- 

OUAGE  EVER  PUBLISHED.  — Xofwfoft 

TVmes. 

We  rejoice  that  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  standard  Dictionary  to  be 
used  by  the  numerous  millions  ofpeo- 

gle  who  are  to  inhabit  the  United 
tates.  — •  Signed  by  one  hundred  and 
four  Members  of  Congreee. 

Washington,  Jan.  31, 1850. 

I  possess  many  Dictionaries,  and  of 
most  of  the  learned  and  cultivated  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern :  but  i 
never  feel  that  I  am  entirely  armed 
and  equipped,  in  tbia  respect,  without 
Dr.  Webster  at  comfflano. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.  • 

«  Best  specimen  of  the  printing  art 
ever  produced  in  this  country.'' — Li- 
brairian  of  Congreee,  '*  The  copious 
list  of  geographical  names  is  lU^lf 
worth  the  cost  of  the  whole 
WORK."— filcAoo^  Comndttee  of  Fra- 
mingham.  **  Without  reserve  or 
qualification,  the  best  extant" — ^Prss. 
OUn,  "  Soipassed  in  flillness  snd  ac- 
curacy by  none  in  our  language."  — 
Pres.  Wayland.  "  It  far  excels  all 
others  in  giving  and  defining  scientific 
terms."  —  Praf.  Hitchcock.  "The 
standaxd,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  it  deserves  to  be, 
must  be,  is,  and  will  be."— Pro/: 
Stotoe,  "  An  honor  to  the  language." 
— Pirsf.  Hwrg»hrey.  **.K  copiousness, 
perspicuity,  and  accuracy  not  found 
m  any  other."— P»w.  Day.  "A  great 
improvement  on  all  which  have  pre- 
ceded." —  Free.  Batee,  "  Tyorthy  of 
seneral  patronage."  —  jprss.  Woods. 
<*  Moet  complete,  accurate,  and  reli- 
able of  the  language."  —  WUUam  B. 
Calhoun,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Rich^ 
ard  S.  Rusty  Theodore  F,  King,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  John  Young,  Christo- 
pher Morgan,  Aieah  Hunt,  MiUard 
Fillmore,  and  Pres.  Beeeher,  Larro" 
bee,  Keller,  Wboieey,  Blanchard, 
Smith,  and  Rnox. 


**  A  very  raluable  work — a  iiBOBaarnr  lo  bybbt  sdv- 


OATBD  MAH 


QUW^^^^^^ 


**  AoES  WILL  BLAPSB  bcforo  any  other  Dictionary  of 
the  language  will  be  required." 


LL.D.,  of  Scotland,  author  of  Ch.  Philoao.,  etc. 

"  Its  reputation  is  widely  extended,  I  doubt  not  thia 
edition  haa  received  essential  improyements  from  the 
able  hands  it  haa  passed  through." 

**  Beei  Df/kUng  Dictitmairy  in  the  English  Language 
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CONTENTS    OF    THIS   NX7MBBB. 
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I 


The  Agrienltonl  Pren, 240 

EMtern  VirginJ*;  Um  of  OnanoandLime, 250 

British  and  American  AgriculturOi 251 

Luxuriant  Pasturace, 252 

Analysis  of  Long  Blood  Beet, 252 

Agricultaral  Addresteii, 253 

Hogs  running  at  large  in  Winter, 256 

Three  things  necessary  to  make  an  agricultural  plan  Taluable,  265 
The  way  to  raise  Wheat  after  Corn;  Sore  Necks  in  Oxen,. . .  256 

8.  W.'s  Notes  for  the  Month... 256 

The  Culture  of  Flax, 250 

Agricultural  Schools;  Notee  by  a  Farmer, 257 

Mountain  Ash;  Tobacco  in  Wisconsin, 257 

InqciaiKS  Atm  Aiftwicas  — , 258 

Preparation  for  Winter, 269 

Select  Sound  Potatoes  for  Seed, 259 

Sub-soiling  for  Potatoes, 259 

Youths'  DKrAMTMBirr— Hampton  Court, 2(V5 

Ladiis*  DcpARTMrrrT— Flcyiculture  of  the  Toilet, 266 

Editors'  Tabuc— ^  Prepared  Guano," 267 

Lost  Letters;  Notieee;  lie 386 

HORTICVLTUa&L  DMrkVTUEm. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  State  FaiTi 961 

Gathering  Summer  and  Autumn  Peari, 262 

Vagnenefl*  of  Premium  Lists;  Northern  Apples,. ........  264 

Autumn  Fruits;  Keeping  Wint«  Pears; 264 

Peaches  in  Minnesota, 264 

Answers  to  Correspondents, 264 

V  

M.  lIlU«r*a  Pkitont  Flntensi  Melodeons. 

THE  subscriber  respectftally  inritee  at- 
tention to  the  aboTe  instrumenta  which 
hare  now  been  before  the  puUic  fbr  more 
than  twelTe  months,  during  which  time 
they  hare  attained  a  popularity  beyond 
his  expectation.  They  hare  been  intro- 
duced succesef^y  into  Tery  many  res- 
pectable funilles  and  instituUons  in  this 
region— kIso  In  fhe  a<](}oining  and  Western 
States  ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  tried  them  they  excel  in  tone,  dura- 
bility, and  eleganee,  any  similar  instroment  ever  inrented.  He 
therefore  feels  eonfldent  that  they  need  only  a  fiair  trial  to  be- 
come general  farorites  with  the  lorers  of  music. 

Owing  to  the  extenslTe  and  Increasing  demand  for  these  Instra- 
inents,  the  subscriber  has  been  induced  to  get  up  an  extensive  as- 
sortment, in  diiferent  styles,  rarying  in  prices  from  HO  to  $126. 
The  fATor  of  a  call  from  ProfessorS|  amateurs,  and  the  pablio 
generally,  is  respectfully  solicited. 

CQF-  Applications  for  the  purchase  of  rights  to  make,  or  of  ter- 
ritory, can  be  made  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  undersigned. 
All  orders  punctually  attended  to. 
Instruments  safely  packed  and  sent  any  distance. 

M.  MILLER,  190  Main  st.,  oomer  of  William. 
Rochester,  Nor.,  1851. 

OlT-  For  sale  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  O.  fc  F.  B  Maehold. 

To  Farmers  and  Plstntenu 

THE  subscriber  has  made  a  contract  for  a  large  quantity  of 
Bone  Dust  ground  fine,  also  for  the  sawings  and  turnings  of 
buttons,  which  he  offers  for  sale  at  $2.26  per  barrel,  including 
package.  Warranted  pure.  Owing  to  the  large  demand  this 
season,  many  were  disappointed  in  getting  their  supply,  without 
paying  exhorbitant  prices  elsewhere.  Farmers  and  Planters  will 
please  send  in  their  orders  at  their  earliest  conTenJence,  stating 
the  quantity  they  will  want,  and  at  what  time  the  same  is  to  be 
dellTered.  It  is  necessary  to  hayo  their  orders  at  this  season  to 
enable  me  to  reserre  for  them  their  supply  in  the  spring,  or  eariier 
ii  they  desire. 

I  hare  now  on  band— Pemrian  Guano,  Bone  Blaek,  Wood's 
Renorating  Salts,  Potash,  Oil  ot  Vitriol,  and  Sugar  House  Scum. 

GEO.  M    BARR. 
Sute  Agricultaral  Warehousa,  26  Cliff  street  New  York. 
Nov..  1861. [ll-lt] 

STATE    AGfUCUJLTURAI*    IVARBHOUSB. 

EMERY'S  and  Kells' Horse  Powers  and  Threshers. 
UoTey's,  Clinton's,  Tower's  Sinclair's,  Botis'  and  BertholTs 
Straw.  Hay,  and  Corn  Stalk  Cutters. 

VegeUble  or  Root  Cutters,  for  siloing  up  potatoes,  beets,  ke. 

Corn  SbfcUcrs  of  Tarious  patterns. 

Fan  uing  Mills  of  Bryant's  make.  This  is  considered  one  ot  the 
best  mills  in  use.    Also,  Clinton  k  Bamborough's  patent 

Pronty  k  Mears'  premium  plows  of  all  sises.  Minor  It  Horten's 
and  Eagle  Plows. 

Harrows  of  Oeddes,  Triangle,  and  Scotch  patterns. 
'    Subsoil  Plows  of  Weirs  pattern,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Prof  Mapes,  which  is  half  the  drah  of  the  old  style. 

Road  Scrapers,  Three  Furrow  Plows,  and  Cultivators. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

fertilisers,  such  as  Goaao,  Bone  Dust,  Bone  Blaek,  Wood's 
BenoTating  Salts,  Poudrette,  Plaster,  Sugar  House  Scum,  for  sale 
by  GEO.  H.  BARR, 

Not  ,  1861.  [U-lt]  No.  2S  Cliff  street,  New  York. 


A  New  Work  on  Fniit* 

CHARLES  8CRIBNER  (laU  Baker  It  Soribner)  has  Just  pub 
lished 

••THE    FRUIT    GARDEN," 

A  Treatise  Intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  fhe  structure  and 
character  of  the  different  parts  of  ftruit  trees  —  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Tsrious  operations  connected  with  the  propa^atioo, 
transplnnting.  pruning  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees 
—the  laying  out  and  arrangment  of  rarious  kinds  of  orchards  and 
gardens,  selection  of  rarieties,  treatment  of  diseases  and  insi>ets. 
gathering  and  prceerTing  fruits,  lic^  kc.—iUuttrated  with  mpwardt 
of  On*  Htmdred  and  Fifty  Fignre*.  By  P.  BAxar,  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Roohester,  N.  Y.  1  toI.  12  mo. 
\  smiMAar  or  coitTXirrs. 

Part  I.  Describes  the  different  parts  of  Frait  Trees— Roots, 
Stems,  Branches,  Leares,  Blossoms  and  Fruit ;  explains  their  dif- 
ferent Characters,  Functions,  and  Practical  Classifleatlons.  It 
treats,  also,  of  Soils  and  Manures,  of  the  best  Modes  of  Ptopagatiosi, 
and  the  General  Principles  and  Praotlee  of  Pruning. 

Past  II.  Treats  of  the  Propagation  and  Management  of  Trees  In 
the  Nursery  in  detail,  both  Standards  and  Dwarik,  beginning  with 
the  Stocks  and  ending  with  taking  up  the  Trees. 

Past  III.  Treats  of  the  Laying  Out  and  Arrangements  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Orchards  and  Fmlt  Gardens,  the  selection  of  Trees 
and  of  Tarietles,  Planting,  Pruning,  and  Training  of  Standards, 
Dwarf,  Prramiito,  <ie.,  tio. 

Pabt  I  v.  Contains  Abridged  Descriptions  of  aU  the  best  Faults 
of  well-estaUished  merit,  with  selections  for  rarious  purposes  and 
localities,  and  lists  of  new  and  proioiising  Tarietles  ;  also,  a  Chap- 
ter en  Diseases  and  Insects  ;  another  on  Gathering  and  Preserr- 
ing  Fruits,  and  one  on  the  more  important  Impleoients  used  in 
Fruit  Culture. 


HOTICBS  OP  THB 

**  This  idmirsMy  arranged  T<dume  possesses  an  almost  Ineredl- 
ble  amount  of  oondensod  Information,  glTen,  too,  in  so  earnest 
and  easy  a  manner,  that,  despite  of  the  really  heary  frei^t  ik% 
mind  is  taking  In  on  its  way,  the  reader  Is  carried  on  froa  chapter 
to  chapter,  like  a  smoothly  running  ear.  and  we  suspect  few  ooald 
put  it  by  unfinished  without  regret,  or  renew  Its  perusal  wHboat 
a  pleasurkble  certainty  of  entertaLnment  <Mr  profit ;  and  we  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  first  chapter,  for,  remembering  our 
own  ignorance,  and  the  no  less  bungling  efforts  of  our  neighbors 
and  mends,  in  any  operation  of  tree  surgeiy.  we  fed  how  thank^il 
we  should  haTe  been  If  we  could  hare  atailed  onrselres  of  ^Ir. 
Barst's  kindly  offered  solution  of  the  many  mysteries  tliat  pn>> 
sled  us  then.''— Horns  Journal. 

^  A  Tsluable,  because  simple  and  practical,  work  upon  fruits  and 
fhiit  trees  In  America.  The  book  Is  illustrated  with  drawings 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  fruit  grower,  and  it  should  be  la  the 
hands  of  all  who  have  a  patch  of  land,  or  who  lOTe  good  fruits.  — 
North  Jlmtriean  Mioeellany." 

^A  mass  of  nsefU  informaUon  is  here  ooUeeted,  which  will  glre 
the  work  a  Talue  even  to  those  who  possess  the  best  works  on  the 
cultivation  offrult  yet  published. "—Arei0  York  Evimng  Pott. 

"■  This  is,  in  brief,  the  title  of  a  neat  Tolume  of  about  400  pages, 
prepared  with  etf  dent  care  and  ability  by  P.  Barrt,  of  the  firm 
of  Ellwanget  &  Barry,  proprietors  of  tha  increasingly  oelebraied 
'  Mount  Ho^^Afrseries.'  The  author  la  not  only  well  read  oo 
the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  but  in  addition  to  his  theoretical 
and  scientHto  qualifioations,  he  possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  suUect,  in  all  its  branches  and  bearings,  tluU  few  writers 
haTe  efir  enjbyed. 

*■  Tb^^ork  before  us  seems  to  be  a  thorough  treatise  upon  the 
properties,  modes  of  culture  and  most  desirable  qualities  of  fruits 
in  general,  with  selections  and  descriptions  of  the  most  appcored 
rarieties  for  especial  as  well  as  general  use.  A nd  the  expcri«Dce  of 
the  writer  in  the  selection  and  rearing  of  the  Tast  and  suprriar 
▼arieties  of  fruit  in  WesUrm  New  York— the  great  fruit  gardton  of 
the  countrr—  as  well  as  his  familiarity  with  all  the  most  approved 
Tarietles  of  eastern  and  foreign  fruits,  inreet  his  book  with  a  de- 
gree of  authenticity  and  reliability  wdl  ealeulated  to  secure  to  U 
the  utmost  confidence. 

*■  T,ynj  fruit  grower,  whether  large  or  small,  should  proewe  a 
oopy  of  this  excellent  irovkV^RocktUer  Daily  JidvartUtr, 

"  Our  townsman.  Mr.  ^.  Bakkt,  has  done  great  serrioe  to  the 
cause  of  ttnit  culture  and  ornamenting  of  court  yards,  in  this  new 
treatise  of  bis.  The  work,  a  •  the  title  page  explains,  is  desigaed  to 
illustrate  the  physiology  of  firult  trees,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  all  operations  connected  with  the  propagation,  irmnsplantiag, 
pruning  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees.    It  also  gHes 


many  and  Talnablo  ideas  upon  the  laying  out  and  arraagistf^of  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and,  in  short,  is  a  very  encyclopedia  or  all  In- 
formation pertaining  to  fruit  and  fruit  culture,  it  is  frtioi  the 
pen  of  one  in  the  highest  degree  competent  for  the  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  is  Illustrated  by  many  plates  and  figurca.  It  is  a 
book  that  should,  as  it  will,  command  a  ready  sale  wherever  its 
author  Is  known,  and  among  all  who  desire  a  flist  rate  treatlss 
upon  the  sul^ect,  from  a  practical  hand.  Mr.  BaanT  wields  his 
pen  In  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  him,  and  well  Illustrates  the 
the  poeslbls  union  of  cultlTation  of  the  soil  and  oalttTation  of  the 
mind."— AeeAefter  Daily  Jimtriean. 

CHARLES  8CRIBNER, 
No.  86  Park  Row,  and  146  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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FOUrUi  V\>R  SAIA.- A  few  fine  Shanghae  and  Cochin 
China  Fowls  for  sale  pure  and  fine— at  $6.00  per  pair,  shippad  to 
order.    Address  CHARLES  SEELfE,  ~  — 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mft>  lomr  TownLBT,  of  Moundville,  WiscoiulD,  has 
written  an  elaborate  artiele  "On  the  limited  duration 
of  varieties  ot  plants."  which  appears  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Horticulturist.  Hitherto  vegetable 
physiology  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  Ameri- 
on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  plants, 
glad  to  aee  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  T.'s  read- 
ing and  talent  leading  oft*  in  so  important  a  discus- 
sion. He  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  Mr,  AimaRw 
Knioht  respecting  the  limited  dnralion  of  varieties 
of  plants,  and  displays  no  mean  ability  in  support  of 
(be  same.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  theory 
asaumes  that  fruit  trees  propagated  by  buds,  as  in 
grafting,  budding,  and  layering,  can  not  outlive  the 
natural  lifetime  of  the  parent  seedling,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Thua,  [f  we  assume  that  the  full  age  of  an 
apple  tree  is  two  hnndred  years,  no  trees  propagated 
from  its  buda  cui  be  expected  to  live  after  that  time, 
DO  matter  when  said  buds  were  separated  from  the 
parent  tree,  nor  bow  carefully  the  younr  offshoots 
may  be  pruned  and  nourished.  If  this  doctrine  be 
aoimd,  then  there  is  an  obvioua  neceesit;  of  gojo^ 
bacli  to  seedlings  during  the  natural  lifetime  of  every 
plant)  which  in  the  annual  potato  plant  i»of  course 
every  year.  From  reading,  probably  the  same  au- 
thor* consulted  by  Mr.  Tow.m.gt,  we  confess  to  have 
fumed  the  opinion  that  in  growing  potatoes  and  other 
^Pltablea,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  occasioualy  to 
seeds,  instead  of  continuing  to  propagate  from  buds 
indefinitely  ;  bat  more  extcndea  research  and  obser- 
vation lead  us  to  question  the  existence  of  any  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  vital  force  of  plants  acd  trees, 
whether  they  spring  from  seeds  or  buds,  resulting 
from  their  origin.  Neither  Mr.  KnianT,  Mr.  Lon- 
Dos,  nor  any  other  practical  cultivator,  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  ahown  any  greater  detenoratlon  in  bud' 
ImgM  (to  coin  a  term)  tbtn  may  be  found  in  teedlingt, 
if  either  be  badly  treated.  All  living  things  are  lia- 
ble to  disease  as  well  as  to  die,  no  matter  what  their 
parentage.  Hence,  the  existence  of  weakness  an 
constitutional  deterioration  is  peculiar  to  no  varietic 
of  plants  or  animals ;  and  as  buds  are  one  of  the  nal 
ural  provisions  for  Uie  multiplication  of  plants,  an 
composed  of  cells  precisely  as  seeds  are,  why  shoni 
we  infer,  without  positive  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
being  developed  from  a  bud  is  inferior  in  any  respect 
to  one  developed  from  a  seed  1  Art  gives  to  a  bud 
DO  Hw  vit&lity — DO  Dew  functioD.    All  that  it  poa- 


eessea  are  natural  endowments,  and  as  free  from  de- 
fects as  any  seed  whatever.  If  a  parent  egg,  or  seed, 
or  bud,  has  any  conslitulioiiai  infirmity  likely  to  afffect 
injuriously  the  generation  about  to  be  ushered  into 
a  larger  existence,  the  fact  that  such  malady  is  hered- 
itary, or  communicable  from  parent  to  offipring, 
proves  nothing  for  nor  against  either  system  for  ex- 
tending a  race.  The  lytttm  being  one  of  nature'^ 
contrivances,  or  the  offspring  of  Creative  wisdom,  is 
not  defective  In  itself;  but  the  failure  to  attain  satis- 
factory results  in  trees  grown  from  buds,  arisea  from 
bnd  management  in  unwise  and  short-sighted  man. 
We  may  not  linow  wherein  we  fail  in  potato-culture 
or  fruit-culture  in  using  the  vital  agency  of  buds  : 
but  it  is  more  philosophical  to  attribute  our  miafor- 
tunex  in  that  line  to  our  ignorance  of  the  causefi  of 
blight  and  unexpected  decay  in  tubert>  and  fruit  trees, 
and  our  neglect  to  comply  with  nature's  laws,  than 
to  ascribe  it  to  a  natural  defect  in  all  buds  from  which 
plants  and  trees  are  propagated. 
Mr,  TowNLsr  assumes  many  things  aa  true  which 
e  Dot  sustained  by  any  facta  adduced  by  him,  or 
other  evidence  known  to  physiologists.  He  starts 
ilh  the  assertion  that  vegetable  life,  like  animal  life, 
IS  Its  fixed  periods  of  duration.  Strictly  speaking, 
neither  the  life  of  animals,  not  that  of  vegetables,  has 
any  "fixed  period"  when  it  must  cease  to  exist. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  common  in  the  modes  by 
which  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  are  nourished 
and  preserved  from  dissolution,  that  should  make 
"  t;ie  duration"  of  the  life  of  a  tree  as  fixed  aa  that 
of  a  man  or  ox.  Every  part  of  the  tissues  of  an  ani- 
mal, including  its  solid  bones,  tendons,  and  skin,  aa 
well  aa  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  and  other  organs,  is 
constantly  being  absorbed  and  removed  out  of  the 
system  as  efibte  matter ;  and  this  loss  mnst  be  made 
up  by  new  and  appropriate  aliment,  freah  fror^  a  re- 
cent supply  of  food,  even  in  adult  animals  that  gain 
nothing  in  weight.  Nothing  like  this  is  seen  in  the 
support  of  a  tree,  or  in  vegetable  life.  The  matter 
organized  in  the  first  year  of  the  growth  of  an  oak, 
remains  as  a  part  of  ita  system  ten  centuries,  should 
the  tree  stand  so  long.  During  all  this  time,  after 
the  cells  oF  the  heart-wood  are  filled  and  closed,  vital- 
ity has  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  it  haa  with  those 
in  a  coral  rock  formed  before  our  continent  existed. 
There  are  numerous  external  influences  that  operate 
to  prevent  trees  living  any  longer  thaD%e  aee  them 
Qourish  in  forests.  They  are  attacked  from  Vithout, 
and  rarely  die,  like  animals,  from  any  organic  or  vi- 
tal defects.    If  trees  were  nevertoo  thick  in  a  forest, 
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were  duly  protected  from  all  animals  and  parasitic 
plants,  watered,  and  properly  manured,  an  oak  might 
live  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  as  well  as  it  now  does 
two  or  three.     Why  not  3 

The  duration  of  the  existence  of  trees  resembles 
far  more  that  of  an  island  than  of  an  animal.  An 
embryo  island  rises  above  the  surface  of  water  in  a 
river  and  gains  in  size  by  the  deposit  of  additional 
matter  upon  that  which  existed  before.  A  circula- 
ting medium  brings  a  new  supply  of  raw  material 
from  year  to  year,  to  augment  the  volume  of  the 
growing  islanti.  ISo  the  seed  of  a  forest  tree  planted, 
by  the  hand  of  nature  on  this  same  island,  adds  year 
by  year  to  the  weight  of  organic  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  tree,  drawn  from  surrounding 
elements.  Dr.  Schleidew,  and  other  botanists,  de- 
fcribe  trees  believed  to  be  5000  years  old,  and  still 
living.  What  has  such  a  tree  which  gains  in  weight 
every  year  for  fifty  centuries  in  common  with  an  ani- 
mal which  is  never  two  days  composed  of  the  same 
atoms,  and  whose  life  depends  on  a  liberal  supply  of 
organized  food,  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  grow  ? 
Plants  subsist  on  mineral,  or  disorganized  elements, 
such  as  air,  water,  and  earthy  substances. 

We  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  of  plants,  for  even 
continents  do  not  last  always,  and  families,  and  whole 
classes  both  of  vegetables  and  animals,  become  ex- 
tinct from  unknown  causes,  apparently  to  give  place 
to  new  races  called  into  being  by  infinite  wisdom. 
Geology  abounds  in  facta  illustrative  of  transitions  of 
this  kind.  The  popular  idea  inculcated  by  Mr. 
TowNLPY,  that  "varieties  of  plants"  are  of  quite 
limited  duration,  is  an  easy  and  not  unnatural  excuse 
for  the  mismanagement  of  fruit  trees,  potatoes,  and 
other  crops.  Mr.  Kmioht,  with  all  his  artistic  skill 
and  large  experience,  did  not  comprehend  the  very 
modern  science  of  feeding  plants  ;  nor  was  the  excel- 
lent and  truly  learned  Lounorv  better  informed  in  that 
particular.  This  is  no  more  to  their  discredit  than 
is  the  fact  that  electric  telegraphs,  printing  by  sun- 
beams, and  reaping  by  horse-power,  have  been  dis- 
covered since  their  time. 

Cold  and  heat,  sunshine  and  shade,  humidity  and 
dryness,  insects  and  fungi,  decaying  mould  and  unde- 
composing  minerals,  and  excess  of  some  elements 
and  a  deficiency  of  others,  a  feast  of  poisons  and  a 
want  of  food,  are  the  extraneous  influences  which 
limit  the  duration  of  varieties  of  plants.  These  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  early  death  of  cultivated 
trees,  and  the  premature  dissolution  of  roots  and  tu- 
bers, without  gratuitously  assuming  that  there  is 
some  natural  defect  in  the  vitality  of  buds.  The  life 
of  plants  is  well  enough,  whether  communicated  by 
buds  or  seeds,  just  as  God  has  made  it.  Birt.  to  un- 
derstand how  buds  and  seeds  change  their  cellular 
into  a  vassular  tissue,  how  substances  imbibed  through 
the  leaves  of  trees  can  descend  to  their  roots  in  a  cur- 
rent of  constantly  ascending  sap,  and  how  each  bud 
haj9  a  separate  existence,  so  that  a  sweet  and  a  sour 
apple  may  touch  each  other  and  yet  preserve  their 
peculiar  qualities  unmixed,  requires  more  study  than 
most  cultivators  bestow  on  this  branch  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  so  manv  thousands  and 
millions  of  intelligent  persons  should  eat  apples  from 
their  childhodi  to  old  age,  and  never  try  to  learn  how 
an  apple  grows,  nor  to  understand  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  things  which  really  make  an  apple  ?  The 
editor  of  the  Horticulturist  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 


when  he  called  attention  to  the  marked  deterioration 
of  Seckel  pears  in  the  Philadelphia  market  in  conse- 
quence' of  neglect  to  feed  the  trees  on  which  they 
grow,  while  the  same  kind  of  fruit  grown  in  the  less 
congenial  climate  of  Boston  has  recently  been  greatly 
improved  by  wisely  adapting  the  soil  to  the  natural 
wants  of  the  pear  tree.     We  have  lately  attended 
a  number  of  agricultural  fairs  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  and  elsewhere,  and  more  to  study 
fruits  and  learn  what  we  could  from  the  most  success- 
ful cultivators,  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Mr.  Clark, 
President  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden 
Agricultural  Society,  (one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley,),  assured  us  that  an  apple  tree  there 
needed  feeding  as  much  as  a  horse  does.     The  fruit 
on   old   apple,  pear,   and  quince  trees,   which  have 
been  neglected,  is  worthless  ;  while  that  grown  on 
old  trees  treated  with  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  ashes, 
and  lime,  is  fair  and  large.     In  no  market  in  the 
United  States  can  one  study  the  results  of  good  cul- 
ture and  no  culture  in  fruit  growing,  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  Washington.     The  soil  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  adjoining  country,  lacks  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  to  a  degree  that  tells 
againt  both  forest  and  fruit  trees,  as  compared  with 
Western  New  York  and  our  own  valley  of  the  Gen- 
esee.    We  have  studied  the  soils  and  natural  producta 
of  both  regions  with  some  care,  and  while  conceeding 
the  superiority  of  climate  to  Washington,  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  are  comparatively  scarce  in  the 
rocks,  drift,  alluvium,  and  mold  of  that  section.     But 
we  have  never  seen  land  more  readily  recuperated 
with  lime,  ashes,  guano,  or  stable  manure.    ,Tbe  cli- 
mate is  admirable,  and  the  proportion  of  sand,  clay, 
and  iron,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  soils,  is 
generally  all  that  one  needs  to  secure  high  and  endu- 
ring productiveness.     It  is  but  few  things  that  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines,  potatoes,  grass,  and  grain,  require 
from  the  earth,  and  these  man  must  supply  so  far  as 
they  are  lacking.     Science  alone  tefu^bes  him  what 
these  things  are,  and  those  that  neglect  or  despise  it, 
choose  darkness  rather  than  light. 


-^y^^^^y^\^%^s^%^^- 


TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE    NEW   YORK.   STATE   AGk 
RIOULTTJfiAL   SOOIETr   FOR   1850  .-VOLUME  Z. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  witness  the  steady  improve- 
ment in  each  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Society,  as  issued  from  year  to  year. 
The  one  before  us  is  distinguished  by  an  clabor^^ 
and  admirably  executed  "  Survey  of  Seneca  county/^ 
by  J.  Dblafibld,  Esq.,  the  able  and  excelleitt  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  ;  by  a  paper  on  "  Agricultural 
Dynamics,'*  of  decided  merit,  by  J.  J.  Tuouas  ;  and 
by  an  unusual  amount  of  contributions  from  other  re- 
liable sources  of  information.  If  a  million  copies  of 
the  work  werd  distributed  over  our  thirty-one  States 
and  five  Territories,  and  generally  read,  the  instruc- 
tion that  would  be  imparted  could  not  fail  to  change 
the  present  disastrous  policy  of  the  country  in  the 
abuse  of  American  soil.  To  every  one  who  can  pro- 
cure a  copy  we  earnestly  recommend  to  do  so,  and 
not  forget  to  study  the  analyses  and  valuable  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Salisbury,  chemist  to  the  Society. 
Mr.  Dklafibld  has  given  a  beautiful  map  of  Sen- 
eca county  ;  illustrations  of  its  Rocks,  and  their  Or- 
ganic Remains ;  of  Grasses  ;  Weeds  injurious  to 
Crops;  Insects;  and  avast  fund  of  interesting  histor- 
ical, statistical,  geological,  chemical,  meteorological^ 
and  strictly  practical  information.     The  work  will 
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\    make  a  gtxxl  sized  volume  printed  by  itself,  and  we 

^    trust  it  will  soon  appear  in  a  form  to  pive  it  a  much 

}    more  extended  circulation  than  it  can  receive  as  a 

part  of  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Society  under 

whose  auspices  it  has  reached  the  public* 

Our  impression  is  that  these  "Transactions" 
might  be  somewhat  more  condensed  with  advantage, 
with  a  view  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  print  a  lar- 
ger number  of  copies  for  the  same  money.  We  go 
for  scattering  the  good  seed  with  a  liberal  hand, 
broadcast  over  the  whole  State,  and  a  little  beyond. 
No  other  Commonwealth  in  the  Union  draws  so  many 
dollars  into  its  treasury  from  other  States,  as  New 
Vork,  through  its  Erie  Canal ;  while  our  great  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  score  of  smaller  cities,  enjoy 
in  an  eminojit  degree  the  rich  trade  and  patronage  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  throughout  the  Republic. 
Ne^  Yetk  ought  to  do  far  more  than  she  does  for 
the  pronJbUbn  of  agriculture  ;  and  if  her  active  busi- 
ness m^  'saw  how  much  science  and  art  can  do  to 
augment  the  fruitfuhiess  of  the  earth,  and  the  profits 
of  trade  and  commerce,  there  would  be  no  holding 
back  of  means  required  to  diffbse  agricultural  knowl- 
1^  edrre  a^ong  all  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
IQ  Volume  X  contains  729 '  pages,  is  handsomely 
''  lUustrated^and  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its 
production;  "• 

A  UNIVEBSITT  FOR   THE   FBOFESSIONAL   Z1DI70A- 
TlOir   OF   FABMEBS   AND   MEOHANIOS. 


In  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  ^vfren  County  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  were  first  «ste.bllshed  in  New 
York,  the  writer  was  serving  his  v^jpr^ntlceship  in 
the  town  of  Warren,  Herkimer  county,  in  this  State, 
with  ode  of  the  best  prac^ie&l  farmers  within  its  lim- 
its, in  learning  a  proftsssion  which  is  still  loved  and 
cherished  above  all  others.     At  that  early  day  we 
desired  above  all  things  to  attend  an  Agricultural 
College  ;  and  before  being  fairly  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  healing  art,  we  visited  Albany  when  the  Leg- 
islature was  in  session,  to  see  what  chance  there  was 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  profes- 
sional education  of  young  farmers.     The  law-makers 
of  that  era  were  unsophisticated,  and  talked  out  plain 
English  after  this  fashion :  ^^  Young  man,  if  you  are 
willing  to  become^one  of  the  thousands  of  supernu- 
merarj^  physicians  of  the   country,  we  profier  for 
your  encouragement  three  good  medical  schools,  with 
tjkir  anatomical  museums,  dissecting  rooms,  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  libraries,  and  six  or  eight  learned 
and  able  professors  in  each  institution  ;  but  if  you 
seek  equal  scientific  attainments  in  connection  with 
tillage  and  husbandry,  (the  business  of  your  father,) 
we  will  not  render  you  the  least  assistance  whatever." 
This  language  was  not  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  to 
our  knowledge  it  has  beet  substantially  repeated  to 
every  youth  seeking  a  roapectable  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  this  great  State  during  the  last  third  of  a  cen- 
tury.    We  have  witnessed  the  endowment  of  several 
new  medical  colleges,  and  the  refusal  to  give  the  first 
dollar  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school.     This  cruel  injustice  has  been  so  long  and  so 
unflinchingly  practiced  by  ignorant  farmers  and  more 
ignorant  lawyers,  who  have  controlled  the  legislatlcm 
ot  the  State.     If  New  York  were  poor  and  unable  to 
help  those  noble  youths  who  are  willing  to  eat  the 
bread  of  honest  manual  labor,  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  natural  sciences,  in  that  practical,  common  sense 
way  which  will  meet  their  means  and  their  wants, 


we  should  never  have  uttered  a  word  of  complaint. 
But  New  York,  with  her  incomparable  Erie  canal, 
her  rich  landn^  her  score  of  cities,  and  her  most  in- 
dustrious population  of  three  millions,  has  unmeas- 
ured resources  for  the  increase  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  science.  Why,  then,  attempt  to  extin- 
guish forever  the  light  of  this  invaluable  science  ? 
It  has  wronged  no  human  being  ;  it  asks  only  an 
equal  chance  with  medical  science  as  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Alba- 
ny, and  Buflalo.  We  have  never  objected  to  the 
professional  education  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  mili- 
tary officers,  at  institutions  adapted  specially  to  the 
purpose.  So  far  from  that,  we  claim  that  this  prac- 
tice is  founded  in  sound  public  policy,  and  that  our 
industrial  professions  equally  deserve  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence and  special  institutions,  where  the  young  farmer 
can  dissect  all  the  animals  which  he  is  expected  to 
breed  and  rear,  and  thereby  learn  the  form  and  func- 
tion of  every  organ,  whether  it  digests  foo<l,  elaborates 
milk,  fat,  flesh,  bone,  or  wool.  The  imorovement  of 
domestic  animals  is  a  great  desideratuifl;  and  involves 
much  anatomical  and  physiological  research.  So 
long  as  hundreds  of  young  stock-growers  and  dairy- 
men earnestly  seek  to  extend  their  professional  knowl- 
edge in  this  direction,  to  benefit  themselves  and  the 
community  at  large,  it  is  both  mean  and  disgraceful 
in  the  Legislature  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  one 
agricultural  school  in  a  State  that  contains  a  half 
million  of  farmers. 

Young  friends,  send  in  your  petitions  early,  and 
write  often  to  your  representatives  on  this  subject. 
Let  them  know  that  you  are  in  earnest  in  the  matter. 

Millard  Fillmorr  once  carded  wool  and  fulled 
cloth  as  an  honest  apprentice  should.  Suppose  he 
had  stuck  to  his  trade  to  this  time  ?  What  chance 
would  he  then  have  had  of  being  now  President  of 
the  United  States  ?  We  tell  you  frankly,  that  any 
system  of  education' which  compels  an  ambitious 
youth  to  leave  the  shop  of  the  mechanic  and  the  fieMs 
of  the  farmer  to  graduate  in  a  lawyer  s  office,  before 
he  can  rise  under  our  republican  form  ol  government, 
is  radically  defective.  Professional  men  now  enjoy, 
an  amount  of  intellectual  training  and  discipline 
which  are  invaluable  to  them,  but  denied  to  practical 
farmers  and  mechanics.  If  our  reasoning  faculties 
be  not  fully  developed,  it  is  the  decree  of  a  good 
Providence  that  we  shall  be  forever  looking  vp  to 
men  who  are  looking  doum  upon  us. 


~^>^\^K^k^k,^k^k^\»' 


EZTRAOTS    FROM    ENGLISH    PAPERS. 


THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION. 

Otj  Friday  the  rrceipla  nt  the  doors  amoiinicd  to  £2,415  15.t., 
tlie  number  of  visitors  being  illi/)*Ji.  The  teinjwmtiire  in 
the  interior  of  the  building  was  cool  iind  pleasjuit  throughout 
the  dny,  llie  mean  bein^.  nooording  to  Bennett's  thermome- 
ters, 54.4.  This,  combmed  with  the  partial  exrliisivenciis 
secured  by  hiU-crown  ndmi^sions,  enabled  qU  who  eame  to 
see  to  advantage  the  diHerent  objects  of  interest  which  they 
were  desirous  of  inspecting. 

In  another  fortnight  the  CJreat  Exhihiiion  closes,  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  will  have  fullillcd  its  purpose,  the  tide  of  cab  and 
omnibuases  will  cease  to  flow  towards  Kensington,  nnd  those 
vast  assemblages  of  spectators  which  for  months  piut  have 
made  pilgrimages  from  every  corner  of  the  globe  to  the 
shrine  of  industry,  will  be  deprived  of  the  centre  around  which 
their  curiosity  attracted  them.  When  that  event  happens, 
the  grandeur  of  the  demonstration  which  has  taken  place  in 
favor  of  the  peacefal  arts,  will  be  more  distinctly  apprecia- 
ted, and  the  results,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  which  the  din- 
play  leaves  behind  it,  will  be  calmly  ascertained  and  realized. 
In  the  meantime  it  behooves  alt  who  can  afford  it,  not  to  lose 
the  few  remaining  days  of  opportunity  for  the  survey  of  an 
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unparrlled  spectacle  such  bb  in  our  day  we  con  hardly  hope 
tt  see  repeated.  For  the  first  time  since  the  worid  began, 
the  diflbreni  nuiions  of  the  earth  have  collected  into  one  fo- 
cus the  choicest  specimens  of  their  natural  wealth  and  their 
indusirial  products.  Within  a  building  happily  ndapted  for 
the  purpose,  thousands  of  people  of  all  ages,  and  from  every 
country  have  assembled  to  view  this  spectacle.  Four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  visits  have  been  paid  to  it  since  the  open- 
ing ;  nearly  £400,000  has  been  realized  by  admission  fees, 
the  greater  proportion  consisting  of  shilling  payments.  The 
popularity  of  the  Exhibition  became  its  greatest  wonder,  and 
many  who  went  there  to  study  the  marvels  of  manufiictu- 
ring  skill  could  only  gaze  at  the  multitudes  which  they  at- 
tracted to  liyde  Park.  There  is  a  magnetic  power  about 
large  masses  gathered  in  one  vast  edifice,  and  swarming  in 
happy  excitement  along  spacious  avenues,  where  their  num- 
bers will  tell  upon  the  eye,  which  eclipses  every  other  spec- 
tacle, however  splendid  or  interesting.  Man  is  superior  to 
the  choicest  example  of  his  handiwork,  and  never  have  vast 
assemblages  been  seen  in  a  situation  more  imposing.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  aspect  of  the  building  on  a  crowded 
shilling  day,  will  not  readily  forget  the  strange  and  indescri- 
bable sensations  with  which  it  inspired  them.  Who  can  say 
that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  witness  such  sights  again?  It 
is  not  a  small  excitement  which  drags  up  humble  provincials 
en  masse  from  the  country — which  induced  an  old  woman  of 
84  to  travel  on  foot  all  the  way  from  Land's-end  —  which 
aeods  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  watches  in  one  night  to  the  shop 
of  a  single  pawnbroker  in  Leeds,  and  which  so  stirs  the 
heart  of  private  benevolence  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
«vea  our  charity  schools,  and  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses 
are  largely  represented  at  this  jubilee  of  industry.  On  the 
grouad,  therefore,  ist  popular  excitement  alone,  few  of  us 
«an  -expect  to  see  such  a  spectacle  as  that  which  is  now 
about  to  close  repeated  in  our  day.  Let  those  who  have  not 
yet  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  who  have  it  in  their 
power  4o  do  so.  defer  no  longer.  Afler  the  11th  of  October 
U  wiU  he  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  take  the  measure  of 
the  •isiilustrial  arts  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Books 
m»y  supply  them  with  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject, 
but  they  can  never  touch  the  heart,  or  stamp  their  lessons 
c^pon  iRie  memory,  like  a  personal  inspection  of  the  display. 
Feir  omrselvea  we  have  always  felt  our  poweriessness  in  deal- 
•ng  ««th  the  details  of  a  collection  so  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive. An  exhibition  which  embraces  every  kind  of  indus- 
trial product  cannot  be  grasped  within  the  limits  of  a  news- 
ipaper  article,  and  a  history  of  it,  if  attempted,  would  exhaust 
she  patience  of  the  most  indefatigable  reader.  The  bare 
<olas«fication  of  objects  occupies  18  closely  printed  foolscap 
{pages.  The  power  of  discussing  advantageously  each  divi- 
sion of  that  immense  classification,  involves  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  every  art  to  which  the  ingenuity  and  the  labor  of 
mankind  have  been  directed,  and  in  plainly  impracticablo  in 
«  journal.  For  the  determination  of  excellence  in  each  de- 
pariment,  the  public  may.  therefore,  be  most  safely  and 
■authoritativeiy  referred  to  the  awards  and  reports  o/the  dif- 
ferent juries.  There  are,  however,  ceneml  results  which  it 
•comes  fiiirly  within  the  province  of  the  press  to  point  out — 
|»articular  inventions,  to  indicate  the  importance  of  which 
jastifies  a  special  notice,  and  lessons  of  experience  for  the 

guidance  of  our  future  industrial  career,  which  ought  not  to 
e  loot  sight  of.  Many  of  these  topics  have  fh>m  time  to 
time  been  touched  upon.  Others  may  not  suggest  them- 
selves till  long  afler  the  Exhibition  has  closed ;  but  now, 
when  the  llth  of  October  is  so  near  at  hand,  the  discussion 
and  solution  of  such  questions  become  more  urgent ;  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  interest  which  the 
spectacle  in  its  progress  has  brought  into  light,  and  to  trace 
out  ibe  full  significance  of  facts  and  objects  which  we  have 
■till  for  a  limited  period  before  our  eyes. 

A  distressing  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  building 
on  Friday,  threw  a  considerable  amount  of  gloom  upon  those 
of  the  visitors  who  were  aware  of  it.  In  the  central  refresh- 
ment rooms,  a  gentleman  was  observed  to  fall  down  in  a  fit. 
The  large  printed  placards  on  boards,  which  are  always  in 
readiness,  wiin  the  words  ''A  medical  man  wanted  at  the 
south  entrance,"  printed  upon  them,  were  put  into  requisi- 
tion and  three  medical  gentlemen  immediately  responded  to 
the  call.  Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found  that  life 
was  extinct,  and  the  deceased  was  conveyed  by  the  police 
to  St.  Margaret's  Workhouse.  There  was  nothine  found 
upon  him  to  affuni  any  clue  as  to  the  name  ot  residence  of 
the  unfortunate  gentleman.    His  linen  was  marked  *'T.  T." 

On  Saturday  £1,853  2s.  6dL  was  taken  at  the  doors  of  the 
building,  the  number  of  visitor!  being  30,236.    During  th«  / 


aflempon  a  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  gold  ore  from 
California  was  placed  in  the  American  portion  ef  the  nave, 
which,  firom  its  size  and  evident  richness,  attracted  an  im- 
mense amount  of  attention,  [n  appearance  it  is  a  huge  block 
of  quartz  rock,  impregnated  in  every  part  with  the  precious 
metal,  and  the  value  of  it  may  be  eatiimted  from  the  fiiet 
that  the  fortunciie  owner  refuses  to  part  with  it  tor  a  sum  of 
£3,250.  He  has  arrived  in  England  with  this  specimen  fix- 
the  purpose  of  buying  machinery  to  work  the  vein  in  which 
it  was  discovered,  and  he  is  himself  as  curious  and  interest- 
ing an  object  as  the  contribution,  being  fresh  from  the  dig- 
gings, and  wearing  a  gold  watch  chain  of  the  most  prepoateir- 
ous  dimensions.  The  recently  discovered  gold  mines  in 
Australia  are  also  now  represented  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at 
No.  SI,  class  23. 

With  but  two  exceptions— viz  :  the  15th  of  July,  when 
the  number  of  visitors  was  74,122,  and  the  21st  of  July, 
when  there  were  70,640 — Monday  was  the  most  numerously 
attended  day  since  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
number  returned  by  the  police  was  68,542,  the  amount  re- 
ceived being  £3,295  15s. 

The  Huhdrxd  and  Thirtt-First  Dat.— Tuesday  again 
saw  a  vast  attendance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  number, 
exceeding  by  nearly  a  thousand  that  of  Monday,  was  69,346 ; 
being  the  largest  attendance,  with  the  excepuon  of  Tues- 
day, the  15th,  and  Monday  the  21st  of  July.  'The  amoent 
received  was  £3,303  4«.  Among  the  visitors  were  m^r 
children  from  various  schools,  including,  among  others.  tl»i 
belonging  to  the  British  schools  of  Petersfield,  Hants.      W^ 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weathd^  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  doors  on  Wednesday  amounted  to  £2.830  Us., 
the  number  of  visitors  being  59,050.  It  raised  Jut  and  fsaU 
ously  as  the  hour  approached  fbrthe  building  loclose,  3|^ 
great  was  the  disq>ay  and  confusion^  the  demand  for  eabs, 
and  the  cramming  of  omnibuttses,  in  consequence.  The 
soutli  entrance  in  the  transept  was  completely  blocked  up 
with  impatient  and  distressed  waiters  upon  the  sky*  y  influ- 
ences. The  distress  manifested  by  the  female  porti  n  of  the 
assemblage  for  th^  prospective  destruction  of  thei  finery, 
was  particularly  afifacting,  nor  in  the  wildest  flights  o  Bloom- 
erism  could  anything  be  found  more  grotesque  tha  j  the  ar- 
rangements of  dress  which  were  made  to  neutralize  as  far  as 
possible  the  efTects  of  the  weather.  Gowns  were  inverted, 
and  petticoats  tucked  up  with  Ibe  most  unhesitatins  energy, 
while,  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  examples  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  umbrellas  of  every  size  and  qoality 
sprang  up  in  forest-like  abundance.  Of  cnfae  and  omnibus- 
ses  there  was,  as  there  always  is  on  such  occasions,  a  dread- 
ful deficiency,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  had  to 
trudge,  under  the  pelting  rain  and  ankle  deep  in  mud,  on 
their  way  homewards. 

On  Thursday,  notwithstanding  the  unfiivorable  slate  of 
the  weather,  64,298  persons  visited  the  building ;  and  the 
receipts  amounted  to  £3,080  12^.  &d.  Among  other  arrivals 
came  30  boys  and  20  girls  belonging  to  the  Ragged  School, 
Pye  street,  Westminster,  who  obtoined  adraivsion  by  sub- 
scriptions from  the  benevolent,  sent  in  consequence  of  an 
advertisement  on  the  subject  inserted  in  the  Times.  Thete 
were  also  18  old  people  m>m  Bletchingley,  whose  Apcnses 
were  defhiyed  by  the  rector  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  Qp^ 
rish,  whose  joint  ages  amounted  to  1, 141  years.  Such  fiicts, 
but  the  former  especially,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  daily 
incidents  of  a  similar  character,  place  beyond  possibility  of 
question  the  propriety  of  that  decision  which  refused  free 
admissions  to  our  charitable  institutions.  Had  the  numer- 
ous applications  made  upon  this  subject  been  acceded  to,  we 
should  not  have  witnessed  those  delightful  and  gratifying 
efforts  of  private  benevolence,  the  statistics  of  which,  when 
collected  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  will  furnish  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  features  of  the  many  col- 
lected with  its  diurnal  history.  We  ore  happy  to  hear  thai 
numerous  and  valuable  presents  are  being  made  by  exhibi- 
tors to  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  formation  of  a  perma- 
nent museum  after  the  present  display  in  Hyde  Park  has 
terminated.  An  opal  of  extraordinary  beauty,  from  Hungary, 
has  just  been  added  to  the  Austrian  collection  by  Messrs.  J. 
Goldschmid  &  Son,  of  Vienna. 

Wo  understand  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  two  days 
which  will  remain  between  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  to  the 
public,  on  Saturday  the  llth.  and  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Wednesday,  the  loth  of  October,  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  exhibitors  and  their  friends.  It  u  inten- 
ded to  send  to  each  exhibitor  a  ticket,  which  will  admit  him- 
self and  two  friends  upon  Monday  the  13th,  and  Tuesday 
the  14th,  without  any  payment  ibr  admission ;  and  the  ticket 
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will  bIio  admit  the  exhibitor  alone  vpon  the  15th,  to  the  cer- 
emony of  receiving  the  report  of  the  jurors,  and  other  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  This 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  for  whoee  benefit  it  is 
intended. — Gardmert^  and  Farmers*  JoumaL 

REAPING   MACHINE& 

Thanlu  >  the  officers  of  the  Carlisle  Farmers*  Club,  the 
a|;ricu]tttri  «  of  the  district  around  Carlisle  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  se  ing  the  celebrated  American  Reaping  Machine 
(MrCornij  k's)  at  worlj  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  seeie  of  operation  was  Kingmoor  House  Farm  (about 
two  mtles  from  Carlisle)  occupied  by  Mr.  Ellwood.  Great 
curiosity  was  excited.  Crowds  of  people  came  far  and  near. 
The  first  trial  was  made  in  a  perfectly  level  and  even  eight- 
acred  field  of  oats,  one-half  of  whiah  had  been  previously 
cut  with  the  scythe — and  cut,  too,  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner. The  crop  was  lit^ht.  The  machine,  havinir  been  pot 
lo  Tether  on  ih**  ^rround,  was  set  agoing  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
with  about  three-quarter*  of  an  hour's  interval  between 
twelve  and  two,  continued  till  half-past  four.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  the  machine  was  worked  in  a  second  field, 
navin^  a  considerable  declivity,  and  a  very  rough  surface. 
cauNcd  by  recently  made  drains  and  deep  forrows,  the  soil 
having  shrunk,  and,  in  &ct,  causing  a  second  furrow.  This 
ground  was  purposely  selected  in  order  to  subjeetthe  imple- 
ment to  a  severe  practical  test.  In  the  first  field  the  cutting 
was  rapid,  regular,  and  closer  to  the  ground  than  we  had 
been  led  to  expect ;  in  the  second  field,  though  the  crop  was 
heavier,  and  so  fhr  favorable,  there  was  less  perfection,  but 
equal  rapidity  ;  ye^,  under  the  circumstances,  the  work  was 
satisfi'rtory,  and  well  done. 

On  thfi  whole,  though  there  might  be  shades  of  opiniqn, 
the  re-suTt  was  a  ffenerul  acknowledgement  that  success  had 
been  achieved — that  the  expectations  raised  by  the  inventor 
had  bren  realized. 

Mr,  Burgess,  of  the  firm  of  Buigesa  6c  Key,  of  London, 
who  have  purchased  of  Mr.  McCorroick  the  riffht  of  patent- 
ing the  invention  in  the  United  Kingdom,  fol^wed  tne  ma- 
chine and  directed  its  movements  ;  while  an  American 
attendant,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  Virginian  agriculturist,  took  his 
statinn  on  the  board  behind  the  horses,  and  right  manfully 
and  dexterously  applied  the  rake  in  throwing  off  the  grain, 
in  quantities  about  the  size  of  a  sheaf,  as  it  was  laid  upon  the 
platform  by  the  revolving  action  of  the  fans.  Order  was 
preserved  by  Mr.  Sahbage  and  seven  policemen,  one  of 
whom,  besides  himself,  was  mounted.  Though  there  was 
occasionally  some  pressure  arising  from  over  anxiety,  there 
was  nothing  to  eomplain  of  on  the  part  of  the  million. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  essential  improvements  will  be 
speedily  introduced,  and  that  the  work  of  the  man  and  rake 
will  be  better  done  by  machinery  and  the  same  power  which 
eflects  the  operation  of  cutting. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  practical  men  were  well  pleaaed  with 
what  the^  saw  on  Wednesday.  Most  of  them  pronounced 
the  expcnment  successful,  and  more  than  one  gave  orden  on 
the  spot.  A  single  machine  might  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  an  entire  parish  ;  so  that  we  shall  probably  not  only  aee 
joint  stock  machines,  bat  machines  let  out  at  so  much  per 
day,  or  no  much  per  acre. — OarlUle  Patriot, 

But  there  are  rivals  already  starting  up.  An  implement 
called  "  Hussey's  American  Reaping  Machine,"  was  last 
week  tried  at  Hadham  Hall,  near  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts, 
and  its  effect  upon  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  are  described 
as  antonisbing  as  well  as  satisfactory.  It  is  made  by  Dray 
6l  Co.,  London  :  but  nothing  is  said  of  its  price  or  the  amount 
of  work  done  per  hour,  u  appean,  too,  that  there  is  an 
*'  Australian  Reapftfg  Machine, '  which  is  worked  with  two 
teams  of  bullocks,  eight  each,  one  man  to  steer,  and  a  boy 
to  drive.  "  We  can  reap  and  thresh,"  says  the  writer  of  a 
letter  professing  to  give  an  account  of  it,  "  eight  or  nine 
acres  per  day  in  good  hot  weather.  We  paid  £70  for  it. 
There  are  some  light  machines  made  for  horses  ;  but  oun  is 
a  strong  substantial  article,  and  is  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  a 
chain  attached  to  the  near  side  comer.  There  is  a  comb  in 
front  about  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  the  teeth  of  which  are 
only  wide  enoueh  to  take  in  the  straw  below  the  ears  ;  a 
drum  works  on  the  back  end  of  the  comb,  threshes  out  the 
wheal,  and  throws  it  into  the  machi  ne.  We  keep  the  win- 
nowing  machine  going  at  the  end  of  the  field,  and  by  this 
means  we  have  the  wheat  ready  for  the  market  at  once. 
The  straw,  of  course,  is  left  in  the  field,  but  that  is  not  much 
regarded  in  this  country  ;  most  people  burn  it,  but  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  dry  it  can  easily  be  harrowed  off." 
Arothkk  fCxAFiifo  Machinx. — Perhaps  i(  may  not  be  out 


of  place  to  mention  here,  that  it  is  expected  before  long 
another  competitor  will  be  in  the  field  —  Mr.  HanmoDd,  of 
Kipon,  in  this  county,  who  has  also  invented  a  Reaping  Map 
chine,  with  which  he  threatens  to  eclipse  both  the  Ameri- 
cana. He  proposes  by  his  implement  to  cut  and  lay  into 
swathe  twenty-two  acres  of  com  or  grass  in  eight  hours 
(sopposinK  the  horses  walk  thrae  miles  an  hour)  ;  and  it  will 
require  only  one  man  to  manage  the  whole,  wnich  it  is  said 
he  can  do  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  without  even 
leaving  his  leaL — Yorkshire  OazeUe, 

THE  LAST  APPENDIX  TO  •*  TANKEE  DOODLE.'* 

Yankee  Doodle  sent  to  Town 
His  goods  for  exhibition  : 

Everybody  ran  him  down^ 
And  laugh'd  at  his  posiuon  : 

They  thought  him  all  the  world  behind  ; 
A  goney,  muff,  or  noodle  ; 

Laugn  on,  good  people — never  mind- 
Says  quiet  Yankee  Doodle. 

CAortM.— Yankee  Doodle,  6tc 

Yankee  Doodle  had  a  craft, 

A  rather  tidy  clipper. 
And  he  challenged,  while  they  laughed, 

The  Bri^hen  to  whip  her. 
Their  whole  yacht-squadron  she  outsped, 

And  that  on  their  own  water ; 
Of  all  the  lot  she  went  ahead, 

And  they  came  nowhere  arter. 

Chorus, — Yankee  Doodle,  dbo. 

O'er  Panama  there  was  a  schemn 

Long  talked  of,  to  pursue  a 
Short  reiite-t^which  many  thought  a  dream^ 

By  Lake  Nicaraugua. 
John  Bull  discussecTthe  plan  on  ibot, 

With  slow  irresolution. 
While  Yankee  Doodle  went  and  put 

It  into  execution. 

C/iorus.^- Yankee  Doodle,  dec. 

A  steamer  of  the  Collins  line, 

A  Yankee  Doodle's  notion^ 
Has  also  quickest  cut  the  brma 

Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  British  agents,  qoways  slow 

Her  merits  to  discover, 
Have  been  and  bought  her— just  to  tow 

The  Cunard  packets  over. 

Chorus, — Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

Tour  gunsmiths  of  their  skill  may  craok, 

But  that  again  don't  mention  , 
I  guess  that  Colt's  revolven  whack 

Their  very  firat  invention. 
By  Yankee  Doodle,  too.  you're  beat 

Downright  in  Agriculture, 
With  his  machine  tor  reaping  wheal; 

Chaw'd  up  as  by  a  vulture. 

C/ionw.-» Yankee  Doodle,  dec 

Yon  also  frncied,  in  your  pride. 

Which  truly  is  tamatioo, 
Them  British  locks  of  yourn  defied 

The  roeues  of  all  creation  ; 
But  Chubb's  and  Braroah's  Hobbe  haa  pick'd, 

And  you  must  now  be  viewed  all 
As  having  been  completely  licked 
By  glorious  Yankee  Doodle. 

Chorus, — Yankee  Doodle,  dec 
— PuneK 

STEAM    PLOWING. 

An  experiment  was  made  last  week,  on  the  Grimsthorpi 
estate,  near  Bourne,  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  pow 
er  of  steam  as  an  instrument  in  turning  and  plowing  the  soil 
The  engine  was  placed  on  a  moveable  tram-road,  and  bj 
way  of  testing  the  relative  powers,  the  plow  was  drawn  ip 
one  direction  by  four  powerful  horses,  and  conirarily  by 
steam.    The  horses  dragged  the  implement  with  much  labor, 
while  the  engine,  of  26  horse  power,  hurried  it  back  as  fust 
as  a  man  could  fiiirly  walk  to  conduct  the  plow.    The  ursiilt 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  it  appears  that  two  engiiioM, 
placed  parallel  at  each  end  of  the  field,  would,  without  tlitli- 
cnlty,  with  only  a  double  plow,  complete  four  acres  of  land 
in  ten  houra,  and,  if  reouired,  subaoil  it  also.    Plowing  by 
steam,  abo  poasea  the  aavantage  of  avoiding  all  indentations 
or  baains,  aa  when  plowing  with  horses.    To  give  an  idea 
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of  tli€  expense  attending  the  employment  of  tbu  machine, 
we  may  state  that'the  cost  of  plowing  24  acrei  with  it  is 
calcilaied  at  only  £6  16s.,  while,  if  horses  were  used,  the 
expense  would  be  £9  l^s.,  being  a  balance  of  £2  16s.  in  fa- 
v«>r  of  steam  -power.  The  experiment  was  made  by  Lord 
Wiiloughby  d'Krsby,  who  has  for  a  considerable  period  been 
endoavurintr  to  introduce  the  system  of  plowing  by  steam.— 

A  fiinli^r  experiment  has  been  made,  and  Lord  VVillough- 
by  dT.rsby  will  shortly  invite  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
A.!rioiiIiuraI  Society  to  witness  the  result  of  his  experiments. 

— t<li'/,'ie/J  'jTimes. 

iS'i  E  \M  F*LowiNO  IN  East  Lothiaw. — The  subject  of  steam 
plowing  hna  for  some  time  past  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Alanji-is  of  Tweeddale,  who  has  been  long  knoTvn  for  the  at- 
("riiiuii  he  has  so  succesiifully  bestowed  upon  agricultural 
fiHairs,  ond  indeed  for  the  indefatigable  zeal  With  which  he 
prosfcntes  almost  every  branch  of  science  or  art  which  ho 
makoN  his  study.  His  lurdship  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
briiming  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  a  steam  plow,  with 
which  some  interesting  experiments  have  just  been  made. 
Without  entering  into  minute  technical  explanations,  we 
may  state  the  general  principle  of  action  as  follows  :  A  loco- 
motive engine  is  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  field,  and  mov- 
ed ns  the  furrows  are  completed.  The  plows,  having  the 
Tweeddale  mould-board,  are  fixed  on  both  sides  of  a  frame 
(the  upper  being  of  course  reversed)  which  is  turned  over  at 
the  end  of  each  set  of  furrows,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  same  opt>ration  on  its  return.  'J'hn  implement  has  been 
fairly  tested  at  Ycsicr,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  in  Hadding- 
t()n8hir.i,  and  performed  its  work  beautifully.  On  Saturday 
I'isit,  one  engine  was  in  use  as  a  primary  trial,  when  the 
plow  frame  was  conveyed  on  finishing  each  set  of  furrows, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  the  land  plowed  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  On  Mondny,  his  lordship 
had  two  engines  on  the  field,  with  the  plows  constantly  at 
work  between  them.  The  operation  of  turning  the  frame  at 
the  end  of  the  furrow  is  very  perfect,  and  the  success  of  the 
whole  aflair  undoubted,  the  calculation  of  work  done  being 
at  the  rate  of  15  acres  per  diem.  There  were  present  on  the 
firld,  in  addition  to  his  lordship's  family,  Lurd«i  Brougham, 
Klcho,  ond  Cawdor,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Gray,  Mr.  Law.son,  of 
K'linhurgh,  and  Mr.  Butler,  of  Faskally,  JSir  John  Gordon 
Sir.clair,  and  Sir  George  Grant  Suliic,  besides  several  of  the 
neighboring  farmers,  who  nil  expressed  their  admiration  at 
kis  lordship's  successful  endeavors  in  this  most  important 
application  of  steam  power.  A  good  deal  of  practical  crili- 
ciKin  was  elicited  ;  and  we  believe  the  Marquis,  who  has  al- 
\^  a\  s  been  ready  to  avail  himself  of  such,  still  intends  making 
certain  improvements. — ScoUman, 


POTATO    MALADY, 


BAT- PROOF    GRANARY. 


Eds.  Gkpi.  Farmer  : — A  correspondent  of  yours  wri- 
ting from  Waukesha,  Wis.,  asks  for  information  in 
relation  to  the  construction  of  a  "  Rat-proof  Grana- 
ry." Now  I  am  not  ambitious  to  have  my  name 
appear  in  public  print,  but  I  think  I  can  inform  your 
correspondent  how  he  can  build  a  granary  that  will 
keep  in  the  grain  and  keep  out  "the  rats."  Tell  him 
in  the  first  place,  to  plank  it  with  inch  and  a  half  hem- 
lock plank,  with  tight  joints  ;  batten  the  cracks,  or 
clapboard,  as  best  suits  his  taste  ;  lay  a  tight  floor  of 
hemlock  inch  boards,  and  cover  this  floor  half  an  inch 
thick  with  lime  mortar,  and  then  lay  another  floor  of 
inch  boards  while  the  mortar  is  soft  and  nail  them 
down  well  ;  this  insures  the  bottom  of  bis  granary. 
Put  up  the  bins  next,  one  across  the  back  end  foiir 
feet  wide,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  same  width, 
having  four  feet  space  in  the  centre  for  an  alley  and 
dour  way.  (This  plan  is  for  twelve  feet  square  ;  he 
can  alter  the  dimensions  to  suit  his  want^.)  After 
this  is  all  done,  lath  the  walls  and  overhead  pla.^ter 
them  with  mortar  made  of  lime  and  coarse  sand.  Put 
a  window  in  the  back  side,  if  he  wishes  ;  nail  some 
tin  around  the  casings,  also  around  the  casings  of  the 
door.  A  granary  constructed  in  this  manner  will,  I 
think,  be  sgfliciently  **  Rat-proof"  for  all  practical 
purposes.     J.  C  Bates. — SheridaUf  Oct.,  1851. 


Thbrb  18  an  old  saying — "  Every  thing  must  have 
its  day."  Several  years  ago  I  advanced  the  opinion^ 
that  the  potato  disease  would  eventually  disappear  of 
itself.  I  still  think  so,  altiiough  the  evil  seems  to 
prolong  its  stay  apparently  <<  beyond  the  appointed 
time."  I  argue  from  analogy,  thus  :  Epio  mics  are 
periodical,  wnether  they  fall  on  man  or  bear  t.  This 
needs  neither  argument  nor  illustration,  t-'ests,  in 
the  shape  of  insects  are  periodically  more  trouble- 
some and  destructive  than  ordinary  in  one  year,  and 
then  less  so  in  another.  I  have  known  seasons  io 
which  they  existed  in  overwhelming  numbers,  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  almost  entire  freedom  from  all  such 
annoyances.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  now  before 
me  :  Last  year,  and  several  years  previous,  my  peas 
were  full  of  bugs,  scarcely  one  escaped  ;  this  year 
not  a  bug  is  to  be  seen,  although  I  planted  earlier 
than  last  year.  The  weevil  in  wheat  iirst  appeared 
in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  now  traveling  to  the 
West,  and  wheat  begins  again  to  be  raised  in  the 
East. 

In  the  year  1742,  a  disease  similar  to  the  present 
potato  blight  destroyed  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  was  conflned,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  to  a  single  season,  while  the  present  evil  has 
continued  for  years.  True,  but  it  appears  now  to  be 
diminishing,  and  may  have  nearly  "  run  its  race  "  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  greet  Providential  re- 
striction, "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further," 
seems  applicable  to  all  natural  and  physical  evils ; 
and  I  know  not  why  the  potato  malady  should  be  an 
exception.     (See  closing  paragraph  of  this  article). 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  incorrect,  there  is 
another  that  may  be  taken,  viz.:  That  the  evil  must 
either  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  or  chastisement ; 
or  be  designed  to  lead  to  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  some  important  physical  truth  ;  or  to 
carry  out  the  original  declaration  concerning  man  ; 
or  to  drive  him  from  the  use  of  the  potato  to  some- 
thing better. 

1st.  As  a  chastisement^  a  judgment.  That  physi- 
cal or  natural  evils  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  judgments,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  but  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  the  po- 
tato blight  should  be  so  regarded,  any  more  than  why 
the  rust  on  wheat,  or  the  weevil,  the  blight  on  fruit 
trees,  &ic.,  should  be  regarded  as  such.  This  idea 
then  cannot  be  separately  admitted,  as  all  these  evils 
are  of  a  kindred  character. 

2nd.  Investigation  for  the  purpose  of  leading  to 
the  discove^'y  of  some  important  physical  or  natural 
truth.  Whether  there  was  any  providential  design 
in  the  matter,  or  not,  it  is  well  known  that  the  vision- 
ary investigations  of  Alchymy  lai#  the  foundation 
for  the  science  of  Chemistry  ;  and  many  of  the  inven- 
tions and  dis<:overies  of  moJern  times  have  resultd 
from  investigations  pursued  for  ether  purposes.  la 
there  yet  any  important  natural  law,  or  physical 
truth,  now  unknown,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  investigation  of  the  potato  blight  t 
Let  us  consider  the  subject. 

3d.  To  carry  out  the  original  declaration  concern^ 
ing  man — *'  In  the  stvtat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,^*  It  may  be  that,  amid  ail  the  improvements 
in  modern  life,  life  is  in  danger  of  being  too  ea.sily 
supported  ;  that  man  is  in  danger  of  degeneracy  for 
want  of  employment ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
furnish  additional  callB  for  industry  by  rendering  the 
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means  of  stipport  more  difficult  and  laborious  While, 
howe\er,  I  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  the  suppasition,  (for  the  support  of  which,  some 
consi  lerations  might  be  adducecJ,)  it  does  not  seem 
con'sislent  with  our  ideas  of  the  destiny  of  the  w^orld, 
and  of  the  human  race, — progress  and  improvement. 

4th.  »4  change  from  the  use  of  the  potato  to  some- 
thing better.  When  the  potato  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  a  very  strong*  prejudice  existed  against 
it  for  many  years  :  nor  were  its  virtues  acknowledged 
and  its  general  cultivation  and  use  introduced  until  a 
general  scarcity  approaching  to  famine  prepared  the 
way.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  of  incalculable 
advantage,  especially  to  the  poorer  classes  of  all  na- 
tio<is.  Have  the  times,  has  the  condition  of  the 
world,  or  the  state  of  society,  so  changed,  as  to  re-' 
quire  a  change  in  the  pabulum  cf  life  ?  Is  there  any 
product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  promises  to  be 
a  substitute  for  the  potato  1  The  subject  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

In  conclusion  of  the  matter,  however,  I  return  to 
my  first  position,  viz  :  that  the  potato  blight  will  have 
its  day,  and  eventually  pass  away.  It  may  disap- 
pear soon,  or  it  may  yet  bo  several  years  before  it 
shall  be  "  Among  the  t-hinga  of  the  past."  It  may 
be  driven  away  by  the  light  of  science,  i,  c,  by  an 
application  of  the  knowledge  and  industry  of  men,  or 
it  may  disappear  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  highly  desirable  that  investigations  be  dili- 
gently prosecuted.  Important  results  may  follow. 
n,— Down  East,  Oct.,  1851. 

AMERICAN    PHOSPHATE    OF   LIME    IN   ENGLAND 


The  Secretary  having  been  directed  by  the  Council 
to  make  special  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  occur- 
rence of  mineral  Phosphate  of  Lime  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  reference  to  the  specimen  of  that 
substance  which  Dr.  Daubrny  had  forwarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  replies  were  received  from  his 
Excellency  the  American  Minister,  Dr.  Daubbnt, 
Sir  R.  I.  MuRCHisoN,  Sir  ChAS.  Ltbll,  Capt.  W. 
H.  Smyth,  Dr.  Shawe,  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Durham, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  Dr.  Cookb,  Professor  of  Mineral- 
ogy in  Harwood  University,  and  laid  before  the 
Ck)uncil  on  the  25th  of  June  last.  The  following 
results  may  be  deduced  from  this  correspondence  : 

1.  The  Mineral  Phosphate  of  Lime  has  been  found 
in  the  American  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  ;  and  there  is  a  great  probability  that  it  will  be 
discovered  in  other  States  of  that  Union,  as  well  as 
in  Canada  ;  it  is  also  not  improbable,  from  analogi- 
cal considerations,  that  this  crystalline  substance  may 
be  found  to  exist  among  the  metamorphic  masses  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  specimen  from  New  Jersey,  forwarded  by 
Dr.  Dabrny  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  remarkable  variety  of  crystaline  rock  ; 
but  the  formation  in  which  it  occurred  was  not  stated. 
It  was  found  by  Prof,  Mabelri^ynb  to  contain  95  per 
cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  iron,  and  alumina. 
Its  importation  was  made  by  Messrs.  Jevons,  of 
Stamford  Place,  Liverpool.  One  vein  alone,  discov- 
ered in  New  Jersey,  would  supply  the  English  mar- 
ket for  many  years. 

3.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a  great  mass  of  tlie 
mineral  had  been  discovered,  and  a  shaft  had  already 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feeL  This  vein  oc- 
curred at  Crown  Pointy  near  Lake  Champlain,  in 


Esfiex  county,  and  the  abundance  of  thd  mineral  was 
fo  great  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mine 
contained  an  inexhaustible  supply  ;  the  locality  was 
also  favorable  for  facility  of  transport  anil  ready  ship- 
ment. This  vein  consisted.of  grains  and  crystals ; 
and  on  analysis,  in  America,  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  Jersey  mineral, 
of  which  some  specimens  yielded  only  about  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  Crown 
Point  mineral  gives  eighty  per  cent,  of  that  substance, 
free  from  chalk,  containing  only  a  small  amount  of 
quartz  in  grains,  and  of  the  fluoride  and  chloride  of 
lime.  It  ib  very  soft,  and  pulverizes  easily,  and  is 
more  readily  dissolved  than  the  Jersey  variety.  It 
can  be  delivered  in  London,  in  the  rough  state,  or 
powdered  ready  for  use,  ^  may  be  thought  most  de- 
sirable. By  single-horse  power  two  tons  a  day  may 
easily  be  ground. 

4.  The  price  at  which  the  Jersey  phosphate  was 
first  offered  was  five  guineas  per  ton  ;  but  its  inter- 
est immediately  ceased,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  when  the  importers,  on  fallacious  grounds  of 
supply  and  demand,  injudiciously  raised  the  price  to 
£7,  forgetting  that  there  were  already  other  forms  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  this  country  available  to  the 
English  farmer.  It  is  now  fully  believed  by  mode- 
rate and  intelligent  Americans,  tliat  the  United  States 
phosphate  can  be  afiTorded  in  the  English  market  at 
such  a  price  as  will  render  it  a  cheap  fertilizer  ;  and, 
as  it  can  easily  be  reduced  to  powder,  its  value  can- 
not be  doubted,  provided  it  be  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  thus  rendered  suitable  as  a  manure  for  those 
crops  for  which  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  advantageous. 

6.  Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham,  to  whose  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  United  States  we  probably  owe  the 
attention  thus  paid  to  this  urneral,  occurring  so 
abundantly  in  that  part  of  the  .voHd,  remarks  : — 
'^  American  farmers  in  general  have  ^ut  the  know- 
ledge to  appreciate  the  value  of  sucn  6  nianuring 
substance  ad  this,  nor  the  ability  to  purchas-:  it  when 
manufactured  into  super-phosphate  of  lime  ;  Ui;.  .'is- 
covery,  therefore,  will  be  a  boon,  for  the  present,  vo 
both  countries.  It  will  make  more  abundant  and 
cheap  the  means  of  fertility  which  our  soils  require  ; 
while,  by  supplying  a  new  article  of  trafiic  only  sale- 
able in  Great  Britain,  it  will  form  a  new  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  our  kindred  nations." 

Hawk  Catching. — A  singular  but  effectual  meth- 
od for  destroying  hawks,  that  greatest  terror  to  all 
poultry  yards,  has  recently  been  comrliunicated  to 
me.  My  informant  says  he  took  no  less  than  seven 
the  first  day.  They  had  previously  been  so  fright- 
ened with  powder  and  ball,  that  he  could  no  longer 
reach  them  with  his  rifle.  The  world  will  r\(^  be 
much  the  wiser,  or  fowls  generally  more  safe,  on  ac- 
count of  his  discovery,  unless  it  be  published  ;  and, 
should  you  deem  it  worth  publishing,  you  may  give 
it  to  your  readers. 

It  is  simply  to  erect,  in  an  open  field  near  by,  a 
post  a  few  inches  in  diameter  made  square  at  the  • 
top,  and  say  five  or  six  feet  ab<)ve  ground.  Place 
on  this,  a  §mart  steel  trap,  fasteneu  with  a  short 
chain.  The  intruder  will  be  sure  to  take  his  stand 
there,  it  being  a  capital  spot  to  make  his  observa- 
tions ;  he  sets  foot  on  treacherous  ground,  is  easily 
captured,  and  should  be  removed  soon  so  as  not  to 
alarm  others.     J.  M.  C. — Lansing,  Mich.,  1851. 
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OVEB    PR6ot70TION. 

Slpposk  every  &nner  in  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
plan  Kiitl  down  by  youraelf,  the  consequence  would  be 
double  crops.  &c.,  and  there  is  more  raised  now  than  the 
farmer  can  sell  ut  a  fuir  price.—//.  Geneste  Fanner,  Vol, 
12,  p,  2;i9. 
O.v  this  Bubjoct  1  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  : 

1st.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  present 
system  of  farming,  is  the  cultivation  of  too  much 
land.  Many  seem  to  think  that  "  great  and  succes- 
ful  farming"'  consists  in  having  many  and  great  fields 
under  cultivation.  Hence  the  object  seems  to  be  to 
extend  their  fields  and  farms  indefinitely.  The  evils 
of  this  course  are  numerous  :  First,  Comparatively 
more  labor  for  comparatively  less  product.  Second, 
Derective  cultivation,  and  consequently  deficient 
crojjs.  Third,  The  exhaustion  of  a  greater  extent 
of  land.  Fourth,  The  necessity  of  clearing  a  great- 
er amount  of  land,  and  consequently  the  waste  of  a 
greater  amount  of  timber,  fee,,  &tc.     Hence, 

2d.  Suppose  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  manure 
to  be  expended  on  one-half  of  the  present  area  of 
land,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  product  equal  to 
what  is  now  obtained  from  the  whole,  what  would 
be  ths  result  ?  All  the  aforementioned  evils  would 
be  avoided.  One  half  the  land  would  be  left  in  its 
original  virgin  state,  for  the  future  use  of  the  owner 
or  his  children.  Half  the  amount  of  timber  that  is  now 
recklessly,  and  I  might  say  wickedly  wasted,  would  be 
saved  to  posterity,  who  according  to  present  manage- 
ment, are  likely  to  sufiV  ^^^"^  0"^  cruel  extravagance. 
3d.  As  the  amount  of  labor  required  would  proba- 
bly not  equal  that  now  expended,  some  portion  of 
time  would  be  left  to  the  farmer  for  his  own  social, 
moral,  and  mental  improvement ;  a  consideration  of 
no  little  imporUnce.  How  many  farmers  now  have 
no  time  for  anything  but  their  daily  labors,  and  how 
few  are  properly  enlio^tiU?ned  even  in  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  their  pro^o-s*on.     Hence, 

4th.  There  •  ould  be  little  danger  of  a  superabund- 
ance of  »»^Kiuce.  The  farmer  would  be  faithfully 
and  Dfot  ably  employed  as  now,  his  products  the 
sRMi^,  and  his  farm  in  better  condition  for  himself 
diid  far  bettor  for  the  country  and  for  posterity. 

Farmers,  try  it,  and  see  if  it  does  not  prove  true. 
You  can  not  lose  mucb — you  may  gain  much.  H. — 
Down  East,  OcL^  1851. 


-^^h^^^^k^h^k^^^ 


"THE   0AX7SE"  AGAIN. -<*  THE   BEMBDT.'* 


I  FULLT  concur  in  the  sentiment  <<  that  agriculture 
has  been  too  much  neglected  in  this  country,  fee.,*' 
and  as  fully«  believe  that  that  neglect  has  consisted 
more  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
than  in  the  want  of  labor  expended.  And  I  believe 
it  both  on  account  of  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I 
have  heard  ;  for  although  not  now  a  farmer,  (would 
thai  1  were,)  yet  I  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and 
have  long  observed  the  operations  of  farmers.  I  be- 
lieve I  gave  the  principal  "Causes"  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  your  excellent  paper,  page  211.  To 
these  I  now  add  the  general  desire  of  our  farmers  to 
enlarge  their  possessions,  to  the  neglect  of  improving 
well  what  they  have  ;  and  the  greater  ease  with  which 
great  crops  are  obtained  from  new  lands,  than  from 
old.  Both  these  causes  have  produced  their  effects. 
"Thk  Remedy." — The  remedies  are  chiefly  two  : 
Ist.  ^^More  light  J*  I  know  we  call  ourselves  en- 
lightened, but  the  light  is  general  —  i.  e.,  as  a  nation 
we  are  comparatively  an  intelligent  people  ;  educa- 


tion is  general ;  and  yet  how  many  there  are  who 
are  very  ignorant  on  almost  every  subject.  So  with 
farming.  How  few,  comparatively,  know  anything 
more  about  farming  than  simply  the  mechanical  part 
' — plow,  sow,  reap — and  this  very  imperfectly.  How 
few  read,  or  are  willing  to  read,  anything  on  the 
subject  of  their  calling.  Hence  the  need  of  more 
light,  a  light  that  shall  enlighten  aU. 

2d.  J\^ecessity,  Improvements  are  generally  slow, 
and'  especially  when  they  interfere  with  our  usual 
habits,  or  when  we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  improve- 
ments, (such  is  the  condition  of  many  farmers,)  and 
seldom  adopted  till  necessity  compels.  This  neces- 
sity is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Hence  we  begin  to 
witness  some  improveuents.  Let  this  necessity 
continue,  and  improvement  will  be  more  and  more 
manifest.     H. — Oct,,  1851. 


^X^S^N^>^»^h#%/^»- 


7ALtTE    OF    ASHBS. 


Eds.  Gbn.  FAHMBa: — As  a  slight  return  for  the 
many  benefits  received  at  the  hands  of  yourselves  and 
correspondents,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  read- 
ers the  following  statement  of  facts. 

On  the  25th  of  last  April  I  planted  one-half  acre 
of  potatoes  on  ground  that  had  been  manured  and 
broken  up  a  short  time  previous.  The  potatoes  were 
dropped  in  the  first  four  rows,  and  the  ashes  applied 
by  the  handful  to  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  then  covered  as  usual.  The 
next  four  rows  were  not  ashed  ;  the  same  alternation 
was  continued  through  the  whole  piece.  During  the 
growth  of  the  vines,  the  appearance  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  ashed  rows.  The  ''  blight"  struck  them 
the  6th  of  August.  On  the  3d  of  October  I  dug 
eight  rows  ;  the  four  which  were  asked  yielded  six 
bushels,  and  the  four  which  were  not  ashed  yielded 
three  bushels,  and  those  from  the  ashed  rows  were 
much  superior  in  quality.  This  gave  three  bushels 
of  potatoes  for  one  of  ashes.  Potatoes  are  now  worth 
from  37 jl  cts.  to  50  cts.  per  bushel.  Perhaps  I  should 
observe  that  the  kind  planted,  is  known  in  these 
"diggins"  by  the  name  of  "Door-yards."  There 
was  not  a  dozen  rotten  ones  in  either  case.  Joaif 
W.  DouBLKDAY.— jEa«<  Seotly  JV.  F.,  Oct.y  1851. 

WASHINO    WHEAT. 


Ed8.  Gbit.  Farmbr  : — As  most  farmers  who  sow 
spring  wheat  (and  nearly  all  sow  it  here)  arc  obliged 
to  wash  it,  or  use  some  other  means  to  keep  it  cleaa 
from  oats  and  foul  seeds,  I  send  you  my  method  of 
washing,  which  you  can  publish  if  you  think  it  wor- 
thy a  place  in  your  valuable  paper.  It  is  as  follows  : 
I  take  about  three  pecks  of  wheat  and  put  it  into 
a  common  wash-tub,  then  fill  it  with  water,  and  after 
stirring  it  up  well  take  off  the  oats  and  other  foul 
seeds  that  rise  to  the  surface  ;  but  as  a  goo  J  many 
of  the  oats  will  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
many  find  it  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  wheat. 
I  do  it  in  the  following  manner  : — After  stirring  it 
up  well  from  the  bottom,  the  oats  will  be  found  to  be 
on  and  near  the  top  of  the  wheat ;  then  with  a  small 
paddle  or  stick  stir  around  the  outside  of  the  tub,  so 
as  to  give  the  water  a  rotary  motion,  when  the  oats 
will  be  seen  to  gather  in  a  heap  at  the  centre  of  the 
tub  ;  remove  them,  and  stir  as  before  until  all  are  re- 
moved. Wheat  can  be  washed  much  cleaner  in  this 
way  than  it  can  in  any  other  1  ever  saw  tried.  H. 
Thornton.— For/ffWrc,  JV.  Y^Aug,,  1851. 
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Inquirus   anb  ^BmtxB, 


Messrs.  Editoks  :~The  October  number  of  year  paper 
contains  a  call  for  information  in  regard  to  the  preventton 
and  cure  of  Murrain.  With  your  leave,  I  will  give  tlie  re- 
sult of  my  experience. 

First,  the  preventive  :  Let  them  have  at  all  times  plenty 
of  pore  water  and  plenty  of  salt :  mix  salt  and  sulphur  to- 
gether and  place  it  in  a  trough  onder  shelter  where  your 
stock  can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times  ;  and  lastly,  give  to 
eseh  animal  a  table  spoonful  of  pulverixed  rosin  once  in  three 
months.  This  dose  should  be  varied  according  to  the  age 
and  sise  of  the  animaL 

The  Bloody  Munain,  if  left  to  its  coarse,  proves  rapidly 
fttal,  and  in  order  to  be  treated  with  success,  must  be  at- 
tacked in  its  earliest  stages  and  subjected  to  energetic  treat- 
ment. My  mode  of  treatment  is,  6r8t  to  give  a  large  dose  of 
rosin,  then  follow  with  droughts  of  decoction  of  smartweed 
made  strong  and  given  in  lar^e  and  repeated  doses.  After- 
careful  and  repeated  examine uons  of  cattle  that  have  died  of 
Bloody  Murrain,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  seat  of 
the  disorder  IS  in  the  kidneys,  hence  the  utility  of  rosin  both 
is  preventive  and  cure. 

As  regards  Dry  Murrain,  I  believe  salt  mixed  with  wood 
ashes  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  kept  within 
leaeh  of  the  animals,  to  be  an  efiectual  preventive.  J.  R. 
Tatvok.^  WiUerford,  N,  K.,  Oct.,  1851. 


-^^F^r^F^F^^^^^^ 


Messrs.  Editors  :->In  the  last  number  of  your  paper  inquiry 
is  made  relative  to  a  new  species  of  fly  that  has  lately  made 
its  appearance  at  Reading  Centre,  N.  Y.,  described  as  half 
an  mch  in  length,  with  yellow  body,  ond  covered  with  a 
reddish  fun,  inhabiting  the  dung  hill.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  fly  answering  the  above  description  fiist  made 
Its  appearance  in  Thomaaton,  Me.,  where  I  then  resided, 
and  seemed  to  confine  its  operations  to  the  dung  hilL  The 
same  season  I  found  my  onions  partially  destroyed  by  mag- 
^ots  ;  the  next  year  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  I  tried 
It  again,  and  they  took  the  whole.  I  then  gave  it  up.  So 
fiir  as  I  could  learn,  its  ravages  were  confined  to  the  onion 
alone,  the  cultivation  ol  which  was  entirely  suspended  with- 
in the  circle  of  my  acquaintance.  It  commenced  by  deposi- 
ting its  eggs  upon  the  top  of  the  onion  when  quite  small, 
and  continued  the  process  through  the  season.  The  young 
fly  emerges  from  the  soil  of  the  onion  bed  early  in  June,  and 
is  then  of  a  grey  or  ash  color,  with  a  slender  body,  and  slug- 
^h  in  its  motions,  with  littlo  disposition  to  fly.  It  retains 
Its  ash  color,  till  nearly  grown,  wheiv  it  pats  on  its  golden 
yellow  coat  with  reddish  furz.  I  know  nothing  of  its  history 
or  habits,  only  that  it  is  death  on  onions.  I  used  as  a  reme- 
dy salt  and  ashes,  and  lastly  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco 
and  burdock  without  the  least  effect,  they  seeming  quite  as 
ibnd  of  tobacco  as  their  persecutor.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  were  broijght  in  in  some  vessel  firom  a  foreign  port,  as 
no  similar  fly  had  ever  been  seen  there  before.  D.  K, — 
Wauktgau,  liL,  OcL,  1851. 


-•^f^r^F^^0^F^f^ 


Eds.  Gbv.  Farmer  : — ^In  an  article  in  the  *'  Philadelphia 
Evening  Post,"  I  noticed  the  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  "Far- 
mer" from  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  expressing  the  wish  that 
100  or  150  northern  fiirmers  would  come  there  and  buy  a 
tract  of  land,  which  could  be  got  at  an  average  price  of  four 
dollars  per  acre,  with  improvements.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  a  few  questions,  ior  answers  to  which  I  should  be  very 
mueh  obliged  to  you. 

1.  Can  land  be  got  there  at  the  same  piioes  by  only  boy- 
ittff  from  lOU  to  3U0  acres. 

2.  What  kind  of  land  is  it,  and  is  there  any  timber  on  it 
for  fencing  7    I  suppose  it  is  worn  out  tobacco  land. 

3.  Is  it  well  watered  by  springs,  and  is  the  water  soft  or 
hard? 

I  intend  to  sell  my  water-cure  establishment  and  go  west 
to  buy  land,  but  would  prefer  Virginia  should  the  expense  be 
not  too  great  in  recovering  the  land.  C.  Baslz. — Browns- 
vUU,  JPk.,  1851. 

Eds.  Gem.  Farmer  :^Is  it  possible  that  your  population  are 
all  for  moving  South  ?  In  answer  to  a  communication  of 
mine  in  your  paper,  I  have  received  some  hundreds  of  com- 
munications, from  Maine  to  Illinois.  I  cannot  possibly  an- 
■wer  all.  Allow  me  to  say,  small  (arms  are  difficult  to  he. 
had  with  good  improvements  ;  but  fiums  eontaining  firom  250 


to  1000  acres  are  plenty  and  most  of  them  suitable  for  divi- 
sion. ^  The  usual  payments  for  lands  are  one-third  cash,  bal- 
ance in  one  and  two  years.  A  man  may  work  9m  hard  ■■  ho 
pleases  and  is  thought  none  the  less  of.  Wages  of  necroee 
are  about  $100  per  annum,  board,  clothing,  doctor's  biUs, 
risk  of  running  away,  &c,  at  the  risk  of  the  hirer.  Work, 
required  to  be  done,  if  chopping,  six  cords  per  week ;  all 
overplus  to  be  paid  for  to  the  ne^ro.  Other  work  in  propor- 
tion. Holidays — visiting  his  &mily — say  six  weeks,  not  less, 
in  the  year.  White  hands  about  the  same,  or  not  quite  as 
much.  The  crops  raised,  depend  altogether  upon  the  culture 
and  seasons,  firom  seed  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  This  season 
the  wheat  crop  is  unprecedented  for  quantity  and  quality. — 
Oals,  owing  to  the  long  severe  drouth,  say  half  a  crop.  Com 
may  be  a  fiir  crop.  Tobacco  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Peaches  in  profusion.  Apples,  but  middling.  Early  firost 
sometimes  kills  early  wheat,  sometimes  the  rust,  and  some- 
times the  fly.  Casualties  same  as  elsewhere.  Fruit  misses 
say  every  third  year,  partially. 

But  I  suppose  no  man  will  think  of  buying  without  looking 
ibr  himself.  There  is  plenty  of  land  to  be  bought,  but  the 
capabilities  are  being  brought  out  and  lands  are  rising  in 
value.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  region  from  head  o^ 
tide  water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  as  healthy  as  any  other, 
and  possesses  as  many  of  the  advantages  of  living;  but 
1  would  advise  no  man,  except  in  particular  localities,  to 
settle  singly,  ^ut  ibr  a  company  to  purchase  large  tracts 
and  divide  losuit.    T.  £.—  Cketterjield,  Va.,  1851. 


QAPBS    nr    OHZOKEVS. 


Eds.  Giur.  Farmbr  : — I  noticed  in  your  last  number 
an  article  on  '<  Gapes  in  Chickens,"  and  having  con- 
siderable practical  experience  in  raising  poultry,  I 
have  thought  it  not  amiss  to  give  my  views. 

In  the  first  place,. I  think  the  Gapes  are  generally 
caused  by  using  wet  feed,  and  that  too  fine.  The 
old  way  is,  to  soak  bread  in  warm  water  and  feed 
the  little  fellows  with  it  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched : 
this  readily  forms  a  paste^  and  their  stomachs  are 
clogged.  The  difficulty  is,  we  distrust  nature  and 
wofully  misjudge  the  power  that  the  Creator  has 
placed  in  even  the.  little  chicken  to  digest  its  own 
ibod.  When  I  can  get  screenings  from  the  mill,  I 
feed  them  with  it.  If  that  is  not  to  be  had,  I  feed 
them  with  very  coarse  Indian  meal,  just  cracked,  dry« 
Give  them  water  in  a  separate  dish,  and  they  will 
>  wet  the  food  in  their  crops  to  suit  themselves.  I 
have  raised  turkeys  this  year  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  neither  jammed  a  '<  pepper-corn"  down  their 
throats  nor  **  greased"  them,  yet  I  never  saw  health- 
ier or  nobler  birds,  and  I  hove  not  lost  one ;  while 
my  neighbors,  with  their  pepper,  their  sour  milk,  and 
their  curds,  fail  to  raise  more  than  half,  and  those 
that«survive  the  treatment  look  as  if  they  had  the 
consumption.  Wet  food  in  warm  weather  is  eoon 
soured,  and  sour  food  is  unnatural  to  any  creature, 
unless  their  taste  has  been  greatly  vitiated.  It  must 
be  wrong  te  **  pinch  off  the  shell  on  the  point  of  the 
beak.''  How  unnatural !  I  C.  W. —  Lake  Grovcj 
JV.  y.,  1861. 

p.  S.    I  think  it  is  time  S.  W.'s  Notes  should  be 
**  shorn"  of  their  free  trade  doctrines.  C.  W. 


■^^r^F^^^^F^^^^^ 


Coop  up  poultry  to  fatten,  and  they  will  do  well 
up  to  12  or  14  days.  Keep  them  in  the  coops  beyond 
that  time,  and  feed  them  as  you  like,  Uiey  will  grow 
leaner  every  day  until  they  grow  a  skinful  of  bones, 
and  die. — ^g*  Gazette* 


^^^^^>^>^>^»^»i^- 


GooiBBBRRiBi.  —  Fourteen  hogsheads  of  goosfr- 
berries  were  entered  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  on 
Saturday,  30th  August,  imported  in  the  ship  Hamp- 
ton, from  London* 


THE    GENESEE    FARMER.  I^. 

JMPHOTEMEWT    OF    WHEAT. 

Wb  are  anziouB  tliat  >n  intelligent  and  ay b- 
teniBtic  effort  be  made  to  improve  all  the  better 
Borta  of  wheat  ^rown  in  the  United  Stil«a. 
To  promote  thia  object,  the  Geneeee  Farmer 
will  pay  a  premium  of  five  dollars  to  the  peraon 
ivbo  will  aend  to  the  office  the  head  of  wheat 
whose  seeds  shall  weigh  more  than  ths  aeeds 
taken  froni  an;ot)ier  single  head. 

A  premium  at  three  dollare  will  be  paid  to 
the  one  who  ahall  produce  the  moat  weight  of 
grain  from  a  single  seed  ;  and 

A  premium  of  two  dollars  for  the  bead  of 
wheat  containing  the  largest  number  of  seeds, 
regKrdleaB  of  their  weigliL 


ited  beads  of  over  sixty  varieties  of  wheat  at 
the  recent  State  Fair,  which  he  obtained  in 
France.  We  examined  these  specimens  with 
some  care  ;  and,  apparently,  none  were  eiipe- 
rioT  in  quality,  or  equal  in  size  to  several  kinda 
grown  in  this  country.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  caid  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  fungi 
(rust  and  mildew)  much  better  than  American 
wheats.  On  this  account,  if  no  other,  the  best 
wheats  grown  In  France  deserve  a  fair  trial  in 
our  climates  and  soils. 

The  reader  will  find  in  connection  with  this 
article  an  exact  likeness  of  two  heads  of  beard- 
ed* wheat  of  the  natural  size,  the  one  produced 
from  seed  originally  brought  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  a  naTal  officer  who  obtained  it  near 
Mount  laa,  and  we  named  it  "  Troy  Wheat"  in 

?ntting  it  up  for  dialribution  at  the  Patent  Office, 
'he  other  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Austra- 
lian Wheat,"  which  sufficiently  indicatea  ita 
origin.  Both  of  ihe^e  Tsrieties  deserve  further 
trial,  and  we  shall  be  thankful  for  any  facta 
relating  to  either  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
wheat  -  growers.  Mr,  Davidsow,  of  Greece 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  has  produced  the  best 
heads  of  wheat  that  we  have  seen  anywhere 
this  year  ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  continue 
his  experiments.  The  beet  oats  which  have 
been  received  at  the  Patent  Office  were  from 
the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Joan  M.  Clattoh,  lata 
Secretary  of  Sute. 

Those  that  desire  to  produce  large  ean  of 
wheat,  muKt  not  allow  many  Btems  to  grow 
from  a  single  eoed.  A  single  one  will  doubt- 
IcBB  be  better  than  to  permit  more  heads  or  eara 
to  mature.  A  half  bushel  of  seed  equally  dis- 
tributed over  an  acre,  Ehould  each  seed  pro- 
duce a  plant  and  not  one  tiller,  but  all  send  up 
eingle  stems  each  bearing  one  hundred  seedai 
the  yield  would  be  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

To  grow  (  large  per  centsge  of  wheat  In 
proportion  to  the  straw,  is  an  object  of  vast  im- 
portance in  a  national  point  of  view  ;  and  to 
atiain  this  result  in  a  small  way,  let  the  exper- 
IrrenLer  saturate  a  few  bushels  of  leached  aahca 
with   chamber-lye,   and  apply  the  ferliliier  in 

.    such  Br  manner  as  to  be  thoroughly  incorpora- 

I  ted  with  the  soil  in  which  wheat  is  to  grow, 

I  and  not  so  much  as  to  injure  it. 

'  It  is  our  purpose  to  collect  samples  of  all  tha 
varictiea  generally  known  in  the  United  Statea 
for  experiment,  and  we'  aolicit  a  few  aeeda  of 
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any  kind  our  readers  may  have  which  is  distinct, 
with  a  short  description  of  the  same.  In  return,  we 
intend  to  distribute  gratuitously  the  best  seeds  which 
we  can  procure  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We  go 
for  improvement  because  we  believe  in  it  —  not  to 
speculate,  nor  for  the  almighty  dollar. 

The  head  of  Troy  wheat  which  we  have  had  drawn 
and  engraved,  was  grown  by  Mr.  C.  Howbi<l,  of 
Ogden,  from  seed  procured  at  the  Farmer  office ; 
that  of  Australian  was  grown  by  Mr.  DAvmsoir. 

FLAK    OF    A    BCAY    BARN 


Esa.  Gbn.  Farmer  : — I  saw  in  the  Farmer  of  March 
last,  page  69,  a  draft  of  a  Bam  with  a  manure  cellar, 
which  attracted  my  attention  considerable,  and  as 
you  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  drawings,  and  not  being 
exactly  satisfied  with  any  plan  presented,  I  send  you 
a  plan  on  which  I  should  build  a  Hay  Bam  for  my- 
self. An  addition  can  be  added  for  grain  to  suit  the 
fancy.  As  1  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I 
am  bound,  with  others,  to  convey  whateyer  I  consider 
to  be  worthy  of  its  columns  to  its  editors. 
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Fig.  1  represents  the  lower  or  basement  story,  44 
feet  long.  A,  Manure  cellar;  B,  B,  B,  B,  Pillars  on 
which  the  frame  work  ofthe  building  rests ;  C,  C, 
Compost  cellar,  the  compost  to  be  put  in  in  the 
spring  and  remain  till  wanted  ;  D,  Cellar  for  vegeta- 
bles ;  E,  Stairs  leading  up  to  the  floor. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  floor  of  the  barn.  A,  A, 
Barn  Doors  ;  B,  B,  Stable  floor,  18  feet  wide  ;  C,  C, 
an  opening  to  throw  down  the  manure  and  litter  into 
the  cellar,  9  inches  wide,  the  opening  to  be  covered 
with  a  plank  and  fastened  there  by  short  bits  of  scant- 
ling fastened  to  the  plank  by  means  of  iron  screws; 
the  scantlings  drop  through  the  floor  and  hold  the 
plank  in  its  place.  D,  D,  Stantions  and  Mangers, 
3  feet  wide,  the  stantions  to  be  shoved  bock  against 
the  mow  when  the  barn  is  filled  ;  £,  E,  Bay  14  feet 
wide. 

By  a  scafibld  over  the  floor,  yon  can  fill  your  bam 
full  of  hay,  except  where  the  cattle  stand.  You  then 
fodder  into  each  manger  from  each  mow,  and  your 
cattle  stand  rumps  together,  and  the  manure  drops  in 
the  center  of  the  floor.  By  raising  the  plank,  you 
throw  the  manure,  with  the  litter,  into  the  cellar  be- 
low, which,  if  your  compost  was  prepared  in  the 
spring,  it  is  ready  to  throw  into  the  manure  heap 
to  save  the  leakage  of  the  cattle.    Whoever  carries 


out  this  principle  correctly,  if  he  does  not  find  his 
cellar  full  of  manure,  he  may  tell  me  I  am  mistaken 
and  consider  me  worthy  of  my  name. 

A.  Blockhead. 

A    OOMMODIOXTB    FABM    BABN. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — As  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  many  of  the  plans  for  farm  houses,  and  also 
barns^  laid  down  in  you^  very  excellent  paper,  I  pro- 
pose, knowing  that  it  adds  great  beauty,  as  well  as 
comfort  and  convenience^  to  a  farm  to  have  a  good 
barn  as  well  as  a  good  dwelling  house,  to  place  at 
your  disposal  the  ground  plan  of  a  barn  which  I  deem 
very  conmiodious,  especially  to  we  farmers, 

''  Who  hail  the  noountain  morqing  air 
0*er  verdant  alopes  arising." 

This  plan,  though  somewhat  similar  to  some  in  the 
Farmer,  is  very  unlike  others,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  provide  shelter  for  such  quadru-^fipeds  as  root  or 
scratch,  as  I  think  there  will  be  rats  enough,  in 
spite  of  you,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  displacement  of  the  small  fowls.  And  if  I  should 
be  allowed  my  humble  opinion,  I  would  say  that  poul- 
try of  all  kinlTs  should  have  separate  departments, 
as  the  lice  that  infest  the  feathered  tribes  are  often 
very  annoying  to  horses  and  cattle,,  besides  they  are 
apt  to  haunt  the  granaries. 

To  the  end,  then,  that  I  may  perhaps  give  one  new 
idea,  I  place  the  following  plan  before  your  many 
farmers,  hoping  that  from  the  many  plans  laid  down 
in  your  excellent  paper,  some  of  us  may  be  able  to 
make  a  "compound  extract,"  or  a  perfect  barn,  as 
there  is  nothing  that  I  hate  worse 

"  Than  long  stories,  and  short  ears  of  corn, 
A  costly  &rm  house,  and  a  shabby  barn." 
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GROUND   PLAN  OF   BARN. 


Description. — This  barn  is  60  by  44  feet,  outside. 
A,  Thresning  floor,  22  by  22  ;  B,  Grain  or  straw 
room  ;  C,  Oats  room,  10  by  18  ;  D,  Stable  with 
stalls,  14  by  18  ;  E,  Reservatory  for  next  year's  plant- 
ing seeds,  10  by  12 ;  F,  Workshop,  with  plenty  of 
farming  tools,  22  by  10  ;  G,  Open  shed,  with  stalls 
for  milch  cows,  35  by  10  ;  H,  Open  shed  for  oxen  or 
colts,  25  by  10.  1,  Cutting  room,  14  by  4  ;  2,  Wheat 
garner,  5  by  10  ;  3,  Passage  ;  4,  Depository  for  farm- 
ing utensils  ;  5,  Grand  entry.  0^0,0^  ^igh  ^^'>Q- 
dows  ;  &,  6,  by  Doors  ;  CfCjC,  Feeding  racks  ;  d,  Pas- 
sage by  a  rack.  Over  D,  £y  and  1,  2,  3,  is  a  hay 
mow,  422  by  24. 

This  barn,  if  on  sidling  ground,  may  be  raised,  and 
below  serves  for  a  sheep  house.  A  Hoosier. — Har- 
rodsburgf  Jnd.,  1851. 


The  year  which  clooeB  now,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
in  which  horticulture  in  this  country  has  made  extra- 
ordinary advancement.  We  might  have  written,  and 
perhaps  did  write,  this  a  year  ego,  for  I.S50  was  em- 
pliatically  a  year  oFprogreBH.  But  IStil  has  outdone 
all  ita  predecesHora  Jn  thia  renpect.  Never,  we  are 
very  sure,  has  thb  various  branches  o(  horticulture 
received  so  much  attention,  in  one  year,  in  all  parts 
of  America,  as  it  has  done  in  this.  The  nature  of 
our  husiness  puts  us  in  poBsesaion  of  facta  that  bear 
U9  out  in  saying  this.  It  seems  as  if  our  people  had 
awoke  from  a  long  slumber,  conscious  that  they  had 
lost  many  years  of  precious  time,  and  determined  to 
make  amends  by  increased  activity.  How  are  we  to 
judge  of  these  things  1  By  the  demand  existing  for 
trees  and  other  nursery  commodities,  and  the  increas- 
ed number  and  increased  patroasH?^  given  to  horti- 
cultural books  and  periodicals.  Those  not  familiar 
with  these  thing"  may  judge  from  the  improTements 
that  have  been  made  in  Uieir  own  neighborhoods. 
Ten  years  ago,  three  or  four  nurseries  around  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  were  able  to  supply 
nearly  all  the  trees  wanted  on  the  continent.  They 
even  were  small,  compared  with  some  modem  escab- 
liehments,  and  their  stock  not  unfrequently  outgrew 
the  demand.  Now  the  country  is  covered  with  them  ; 
one  can  scarcely  Snd  ten  miles  square,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  to  the  other,  without  a  nursery 
of  some  sort  In  HinnMOta,  only  heard  of  the  other 
day,  nuraeries  are  being  started,  and  tree  {Hantlng  is 
a  standard  topic  with  the  juvenile  newspapers  of  that 
region.  A  gentleman  called  on  us  a  few  days  ago 
from  Oregon,  and  informed  us  that  he  bad  a  nursery 
there  of  several  hundred  thousand  trees,  and  he  was 
buying  seeds  and  stocks  to  extend  his  operations 
largely. 

Look  into  the  advertising  pages  of  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  journals  and  see  what  an  array  of 
'nurseries  are  inviting  customers.  The.  Horticultu- 
rist alone,  for  the  month  of  October  last,  advertised 
more  trees,  and  especially  fruit  trees,  than  were  ever 
advertised  before  in  sny  one  journal  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  This  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
regard  to  planting,  for  nurseries  only  grow  up  with 
an  increasing  demand  fur  their  own  productions. 
The  fact  is,  tree  planting  is  the  business  of  the  day. 
Our  large  cities  are  increasing  in  population  at  an 
amazing  pace,  and  this  incressss  the  demand  for  fruit 
'  encourages  the  planting   of  orebanls.     But  a 
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larre  share  of  the  demand  comes  from  country  towns 
and  villages  where  prosperouE  business  men  and  me- 
chanics are  malting  their  homesteads.  No  man  now- 
a-days  thinka  of  living  on  a  treeless  piece  of  ground. 
Farmers,  too,  far  into  Uie  interior  of  the  qiiiet  country, 
are  catching  the  planting  spirit  and  extensive  orchards 
and  nice  fruit  gardens  are  springing  up  about  their 
houses.  So  it  will  go  on  till  every  one  who  has  a 
bit  of  ground  shall  have  planted  trees.  Then  we  are 
notlike  other  countries,  relying  on  the  natural  increase 
of  our  own  population  ;  tens  of  thoueanda  of  foreign- 
ers are  poured  in  upon  us  annually  and  are  breaking 
up  the  virgin  soil  of  whole  regions  of  wilderness,  and 
preparing  it  for  orchards  and  gardens.  The  annual 
increase  of  cultivated  territory  in  the  United  Stateot 
is  far  greater  than  people  genereliy  are  aware  of. 

But  look  at  the  increase  of  horticultural  books  and 
periodicals.  We  have  now  three  large  and  excel- 
lent monthly  magazines,  one  at  Boston,  one  at  Alba- 
ny, and  one  at  Cincinnati,  exclusively  devoted  to 
horticultural  affairs,  and  all  are  well  sustained.  Then 
we  have  man^  agricultural  journals  in  which  horti- 
culture occupies  a  prominent  piace.  Only  a  few 
yeara  ago  there  was  but  one  horticultural  journal  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  over  three  or  four  agri- 
cultural, all  of  which  combined  did  not  enjoy  a  circu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  thia  journal  at  the  present 
moment.  Then  within  six  or  seven  yeara  tlicre  have 
been  half  a  dozen  important  works  on  fruits  and  fruit 
culture  published,  besides  Mr.  Downtna's  numerous 
and  costly  rolumes  on  architecture  and  landscape 
gardening.  To  all  these  we  may  add  (he  two  ele- 
gant colored  serials  now  in  course  of  publication — 
HovBi's  "Fruits  of  America,"  and  Dr.  Sbjnklb's 
"American  Pomology."  Only  think  of  euch  an 
amount  of  horticultural  reading  called  into  exiatcnc'c 
at  once  it  may  be  said.  We  may  well  inquire  what 
will  ten  or  fifteen  years  more  do  for  us  with  such  a 
foundation  as  this  to  build  upon !  Truly  we  are  a 
go-ahead  people.  • 

The  ute/W  department  of  horticulture,  that  is  the 
culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  has  made  the  great- 
est progress,  but  the  ornamental  or  tasteful  bas 
received  perhaps  as  much  attention  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  couDtry  like  ours,  where  money-making 
ta  the  watchword  of  the  day,. 

People  are  easily  persuaded  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
because  their  lUUity  is  obvious  and  little  ^kill  is  re- 
quired in  their  management  ;  but  both  taste  and  skill 
must  be  acquired  before  omamentcV  culture  is  at- 
tempted.    Hence  ornamental  gardening  will  advance 
'n  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  horticultural  books 
ind  papers  that  cultivate  taate  and  spread  intorma- 
Jon,     There  are  at  this  time  more  ornamental  plants 
cultivated  and  sold   in  American   nurseries,  in  one 
year,  than  there  was  in  five  a  very  short  lime  sgo. 
In  Western  New  York,  in  1840,  there  were  not,  we 
will  say,  west  of  Albany  half  a  dozen  acres  devoted 
ornamental  plants  altogether ;  now  one  cstablish- 
•al  alone  in  this  town  has   nearly  twice  thar — 
lere  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  acres  devoted  to  ro^e 
culture  alone  in  the  United  States,  and  peiha)ia  much 
□re.     A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  Iwo  or  three 
iltivatora  at  New  York  and  Boston  that  had  good 
collections  of  dahlias  ;  now  we  might  name  lifty.    A 
short  time  ago  but  three  or  four  American  nursery- 
men  imported   trees  or   plants   from   Europe  :  and 
lately  one  European  nurseryman  informed  us  that  he 
had  more  than  forty   American   customers  on   his 
books.     Grape  culture  under  glass  is  receiving  con- 
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siderable  attention,  and  foreign  grapes 
that  could  only  be  seen  in  the  graper- 
ies of  a  few  wealthy  men  around  Bos- 
ton, are  now  exhibited  in  all  our  exhi- 
bitions. In  a  few  years,  ffom  present 
appearances,  a  cold  vinery  will  be  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  appendage  to 
the  fruit  garden,  and  many,  even  in 
towns  and  cities,  who  have  no  gar- 
dens, will  endeavor  U>  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ry of  a  grapery.  Cemetries  and  town 
parks  are  attracting  attention,  and  as 
taste  becomes  more  general,  and  ex- 
amples multiply,  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  the  land  wiU  have  its  rural 
cemetry,  well  planted  and  embellished, 
and  its  public  park  and  avenyes.  We 
are  approaching  this  state  of  things 
rapidly  ;  every  day  brings  forth  new 
evidences  of  advancing  civilization. 

We  took  up  our  pen  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle on  a  very  different  subject  to  this, 
but  the  closing  number  of  the  year 
brought  up  this  train  of  thought  and 
awakened  these  suggestions  on  the 
progress  we  are  miuting.  We  point 
to  them  with  great  pleasure,  for  we 
hold  that  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture amongst  a  people  is  a  much 
stronger  evidence  of  a  noble  and  re- 
fined civilization  than  the  construction 
of  either  railroads  or  telegraphs. — 
Men  may  be  barbarians  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  yet  conduct  the  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  with  great  skill 
and  success ;  but  when  we  see  the 
homes  made  comfortable  and  beauti- 
ful, fruit  and  flowers  clustered  around 
them,  cemetries  for  the  dead  tastefully 
laid  out  and  embellished,  and  public 
parks  and  promenades  looked  upon  as 
indispensable,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  public  mind  is  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 


-^^^t^^^^i^^^k^^r- 


DES0BIFTI0N8   OF  ITBW    PBAB8. 


BT  B.  DKSP0RTK8,  AtfOBR^  rBAHCB. 

During  our  journey  in  Europe  we  spent  a  couple  of 
very  pleasant  days  witti  Mr.  And&b  Lb  Rot,  of  An- 
gers, proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated nurseries  of  Europe.  We  were  not  only  well 
pleased  with  the  great  establishment  and  the  system 
of  culture  pursued  in  it,  but  with  the  great  kindness 
shown  us  during  our  stay,  both  by  M.  Lb  Ror  and 
his  accomplished  assistant,  M.  Dbsportbs,  who  paid 
us  a  visit  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  D. 
promised  us  an  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  such 
novelties  as  might  be  interesting  to  us  here,  and  as 
a  first  instalment  has  kindly  sent  the  following  : 

1.  Beurre  MUei  of  •Angers  Fe9,T.  —  Fruit  large, 
regular,  obtusely  turbinate,  resembling  the  Swnmer 
Francreal  or  Bergamot  d^EU,  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, covered  with  russet  do^.  Flesh  buttery,  melt- 
ing, juicy.  Quality  first  rate,  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation.  Tree  vigorous  and  pyramidal  in  shape. 
Originated  in  the  Society's  Garden  at  Angers.  No- 
vember to  January. 

3.  FondanU  du  Ccmke  of  Anger*,  —  Tree  of 


medium  size^  branches  slender  and  spreading.  Fruit 
very  large,  pyriform.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow, 
shaded.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  melting,  very  juicy 
and  aromatic.  First  rate.  October  and  November. 
Raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  at  Angers. 

Thb  Rose  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in 
the  Regent's-park,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
opinions  of  some  w^ll-meaning  but  mistaken  critics, 
continues  to  form  a  very  agreeable  and  attractive 
feature  of  this  institution.  Owing  to  the  beautiful 
weather  which  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  the 
plants  have  grown  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  ; 
and  consequently  many  of  the  later  sorts  are  now  to 
be  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  nakedness  observ- 
able in  the  early  part  of  the  seaspn,  owing  to  the 
recent  removal  and  replanting  of  the  several  collec- 
tions, is  now,  afler  two  or  three  months'  luxuriant 
growth,  almost  entirely  concealed.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  ;  and  judging  from  the  pres- 
ent healthy  appearance  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  the 
profusion  of  bloom  displayed,  we  think  there  is  but 
little  to  fear  that  this  experiment  will  ultimately  come 
up  to  the  expectation  of  the  enterprising  rose  grow- 
ers by  whose  combined  exertions  it  has  been  begun. 
Though  now  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  the  dis- 
play of  flowers  in  this  department  at  the  present  time 
is  by  no  means  insignificant. — Gard*  and  Far.  Jour. 
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HINTS    FOR    THE    SEASON 


The  Season, — ^The  autumn  in  Western  New  York 
has  been  fine.  We  had  what  might  be  termed  a  wet, 
cold  season,  till  about  the  first  of  August ;  after  that 
it  was  warmer  and  dry,  so  that  trees  ripened  their 
wood  well.  We  had  no  frost  to  injure  vegetation 
until  about  the  25th  of  October.  Dahlias,  and  other 
autumn  flowers,  remained  in  full  bloom  until  that 
time.  On  the  26th  the  leaves  were  blackened  and 
began  to  fall,  giving  to  the  woods  and  gardens  a  real 
autumn  aspect.  * 

Care  of  Autumn  Planted  Trees, — We  need  hardly 
remind  those  who  have  planted  trees  this  autumn, 
that  they  cannot  be  too  careful  in  having  them  se- 
cured by  stalks  against  being  blown  around,  and 
mulched  with  leaves,  litter,  or  rough  manure,  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  or  more.  Those  that  have  been 
taken  up,  and  laid  in  for  spring  use,  should  be  in  very 
dry,  sandy  ground,  and  laid  in  an  almost  horizontal 
poc^ition  to  avoid  the  eflects  of  cold  winds. 

Dahlias, — Take  up  the  roots  on  a  dry  day,  lay 
them  In  the  sun,  or  on  a  dry  floor,  till  perfectly  dry 
in  every  part.  A  week  of  drying  may  be  necessary. 
Then  put  away  on  shelves  in  a  very  cool  cellar. 
They  will  require  looking  to  occasinoally  during  win- 
ter, and  mouldy  or  decaying  parts  removed. 

Gladiolus,  Tiger  Flower,  Tuberose,  and  other  ten- 
der bulbs,  must  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  put  away  in 
boxes  of  dry  sand,  or  on  dry  shelves,  in  a  cellar  for 
the  winter.  Cut  off  all  flower  stems  and  decaying 
parts. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  JVarcissus,  Crocus,  Crown  Im- 
perials, Hardy  LillieSf  and  all  hardy  bulbs  may  be 
planted  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open.  The 
soil  should  be  deep,  dry,  rich,  and  finely  pulverized 
for  them  all ;  and  when  planting  is  done,  cover  with 
leaves  six  inches  deep.  This  covering  can  be  raked 
off  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  frost  is  out. 

Peach  and  Plum  Stones  may  either  be  sown  this 
fall  before  the  ground  freezes,  or  laid  in  thin  layers 
and  covered  lightly  with  earth  to  freeze  and  thaw 
during  wintet.  If  kept  dry  they  will  not  germinate 
next  season. 

• 

Seeds  of  all  hardy  trees  may  also  be  sown  before 
winter  sets  in,  if  the  ground  be  quite  dry,  '  ' 


■^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A  Challenge  to  Horticulturists. — Five  years 
ago  I  began  to  set  an  orchard.  This  fall  I  took  from 
one  Baldwin  tree  three  bushels  and  a  half  of  apples 
like  the  sample  I  send  you  ;  from  a  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  two  and  a  half  bushels  ;  from  a  Roxbury 
Russet,  a  half  bushel  ^  all  like  the  samples  sent. 
The  manner  of  cultivating  my  trees  are  set  forth  in 
a  pamphlet  I  published  this  fall.  I  further  challenge 
the  United  States  to  produce  so  fine  samples  of  peach, 
cherry,  plum,  pear,  apricot,  and  nectarine  trees,  for 
the  time  they  have  been  set.  The  apples,  when 
transplanted  in  the  orchard,  were  about  six  or  seven 
feet  high  ;  cherries  the  same  ;  peaches  were  maiden 
plants.  The  orchard  contains  1200  peach,  1500 
pear,  200  cherry,  and  200  apple  trees.  I  sold  from 
five  peach  trees  $25  worth.  Lewis  Burtis. — Roch- 
ester, jV.  Y,,  Sept,,  1851. 

We  can  say,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  there 
is  not,  in  Western  New  York,  a  finer  or  better  culti- 
vated orchard  than  that  of  Mr.  Burtis. — Ed. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


(N.  W.  Randall,  Bristol  Center,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
Your  apples  came  to  hand  in  good  order.  No.  1  is 
a  pretty  and  good  autumn  sweet  apple  —  have  not 
seen  it  before.  No.  2  is  Blue  PectYmain.  No.  3, 
don't  kno^.     No.  4,  BaMwin. 

(J.  R.  F.,  Barre.)  Honey  locust  seed  sow  in  tlie 
spring  and  scald  before  sowing,  as  you  did  the  other. 
Osage  Orange  seed  can  be  procured  here  in  the 
spring,  at  the  seed  stores.  Red  cedar  seeds  are 
never  offered  for  sale  here. 

(Aug.  a.  Fahnestock,  Syracuse.)  The  buds  of 
the  Augusta  Rose  were  received  in  good  ordev.  It 
resembles  the  Solfatar^,  being  of  a  sulphur  yellow 
and  very  sweet.  If  hardy  and  a  good  climber,  like 
the  Chromatellaj  it  will  prove  an  acquisition.  We 
would  be  glad  to  be  informed  on  this  point,  aa  its 
great  value  depends  on  this. 

(Thos."J.  Marks,  Bayfield,  C.  W.)  The  Horse 
Chestnut  can  not  be  grafted  or  budded  successfully 
on  either  the  ash,  elm,  beech,  maple,  cherry,  oak, 
butternut,  bass  wood,  or  any  of  the  common  fruit 
trees.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed.  The  red  and 
yellow,  and  other  varieties  can  be  budded  on  the 
common  sort,  or  the  Buckeye  or  Ohio  Horse  Chestnut. 

Grape  Houses. — (B.  C.  C,  Tyrone.)  We  have 
been  promised  a  description  of  a  cheap  vinery  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  recently  erected  one,  H.  L*. 
SuTDAM,  Esq.,  of  Geneva.  It  will  give  you  the  in- 
formation you  want  exactly. 

pROTKCTIOPf   OF   TENDER    GrAPB     ViNES. (L.    C. 

Crawford.)  Prune,  lay  it  on  the  ground,  and  cover 
with  earth,  or  straw,  or  leaves.  Uncover  and  tie  u^ 
to  a  stake  or  trellis,  when  the  frosts  are  over  in  the 
spring. 

Seeds.— (Miss  J.  P.,  Engellsville,  N.  Y.)  We 
wouid  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  but  the 
seeds  cannot  be  obtained  here. 

Red  Canada  Apple. — (H.  G.,  Jefferson  Valley.) 
We  will  comply  with  your  request  and  give  a  de- 
scrption  of  this  fruit  as  soon  as  possible. 

Flowers. — (Jake  A.  Vermilte.)  We  are  hap- 
py to  hear  of  your  success  in  floriculture,  and  have 
placed  your  application  for  another  supply  of  seeds 
on  file.  It  will  receive  attention,  with  others,  in  due 
time.  Your  statement,  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture^ give  gratifyinof  evidence  that  our  efforts  to  awa- 
ken an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  have  not 
been  wholly  in  vain. 

(James  Martin,  Taylorsville.)  Water  melons 
may  be  grown  successfully  on  the  same  ground  for 
many  years,  if  it  be  properly  renewed  and  enriched 
with  suitable  composts  and  manures.  But  in  this^ 
as  in  all  crops,  a  rotation  is  advisable. 

Apple  and  peach  trees  may  be  advantageously  mixed 
in  the  same  orchard,  where  the  soil  i8  suitable  for 
both  ;  but  many  good  heavy  soils  adapted  to  the  ap- 
ple, will  not  answer  for  the  peach. 
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Acknowlboobmbnts. — We  are  indebted  to  H.  I* 
SuTDAM,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  fine  samples  of 
Grapes  from  his  vinery. 

— ^To  Lewis  Burtis,  JGsq.,  of  Rochester,  for  beau- 
tiful Baldwin  and  Greening  apples  from  his  orchard. 

— To  D.  A.  Barker,  of  North  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  for 
specimens  of  Apples,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
name. 

— To  H.  S.  Spraoub,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Rawles  Janet  apple  from  Indiana. 
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FAIH    AND    FLOWERS. 


The  peruwal  of  letters  we  are  every  day  receiving 
from  our  lady  readers,  giving  us  the  history  of  their 
8  immcr  labors  in  the  cultivation  of  nature's  beauties, 
gived  us  unmeasured  pleasure.  The  success  has 
more  than  equalled  our  expectations,  and  the  knowl- 
edir^  that  we  have  done  a  little  to  increase  the 
love  of  flowers  —  to  improve  the  taste,  and  increase 
the  happiness  of  our  fair  friends,  well  repays  us  for 
all  trouble  and  expense.  Who  could  read  such  re- 
marks as  the  following,  with  which  a  lady  in  Wood- 
villc,  Jefltirson  county,  N.  Y.,  clo^&s  a  letter,  with- 
out feeling  a  little  pride,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
in  knowing  that  he  had  done  something,  no  matter 
how  little,  to  bring  brightness  to  the  eyes,  smiles  to 
the  cheeks,  and  joy  to  the  hearts,  of  these  little  ones : 
^  I  have  some  dear  little  neices  that  I  have  the  care 
of,  that  love  the  flowers  dearly.  They  wish  to  know 
if  I  am  writing  to  the  kind  gentleman  who  sent  us 
the  flower  seeds.  They  wish  me  to  say  they  had  a 
flne  bed 'of  flowers  this  year,  and  they  have  saved  a 
fine  lot  of  seeds  for  themselves  and  for  other  people." 
Children  are  home  flowers  —  they  always  love 
their  mates,  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

Miss  E.  W.  J.,  of  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract,  has  failed  to  raise 
good  balsams  from  the  seed  w^e  sent : 

"  The  Balsanifl  which  I  received  were  not  double,  which 
was  ralher  a  dUappointment.  but  some  young  friends  in  this 
viriiiity.  that  received  seed  from  you,  had  them  of  all  kinds 
and  ctilurs,  as  double  as  u  rose." 

M.  HuTCHiNos,  of  Charlottei  Michigan,  has  suc- 
ceeded well. 

"The  Bnlsams  answered  my  highest  expectations ;  some 
ofthrm  were  almost  as  large,  and  quite  as  double,  as  the 
rose." 


When  we  made  the  proposition  to  give  packages 
of  Flower  Seeds,  we  had  a  collection  on  hand  that 
we  kn<»w  to  be  flne  ;  but  the  demand  was  so  large 
that  our  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  not  being 
willing  to  disappoint  any,  we  procured  from  the  most 
reputable  sources  at  our  command,  a  further  supply. 
We  regretted,  on  trial  of  this  seed,  ourselves^  that  it 
did  not  prove  as  fine  as  we  were  led  to  hope.  This 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  difference.  The  bal- 
sam loves  a  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil,  and  fine  bloom 
roust  not  be  expected  on  a  puny,  starved  plant.  We 
are  confident  that  the  beauty  of  the  flower  depends 
much  on  good  culture  in  the  early  growth  of  the 
plant.  There  is  another  point,  also,  to  be  considered, 
and  the  foUowinc-  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  A. 
F&rf:uan,  of  Wayne  county,  touches  the  question 
directly  : 

'^  I  have  raised  one  scarlet  Balsam  much  resembling  the 
spcciinrn  given  in  the  October  number  of  the  Farmer,  but 
am  fearful  ilmt  I  shall  not  have  them  as  beautiful  another 
yrnr,  for  the  most  perfect  blossoms  fell  off  without  producing 
scrcl.  And  now  I  would  ask,  can  you  always  depend  upon 
tho  soods.  even  whea  carefully  selected,  producing  the  same 
porfcrt  blossoms,  as  such  has  not  been  my  experience  ;  for 
fit* vera!  sposons  they  would  invariably  be  different,  both  in 
form  and  color,  and  a  friend  remarks  that  he  has  met  with 
ihe  sumo  fiiiiure.'^ 

The  most  perfectly  double  flowers  will  not  bear 
Becd,  the  seed  bearing  qualities  of  the  flower  being 
sacrificed  to  its  beauty.  Consequently  we  have  to 
depend  on  inferior  flowers  for  seed.    If  seed  is  saved 


from  a  singla  flower,  growing  in  a  bed  with  others 
beautifuly  double,  we  are  pretty  sure  of  getting  a  fine 
collection  next  season,  perhaps  not  like  any  particu- 
lar flower  in  the  bed,  but  partaking  of  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  several.  Or,  you  may  have  some  almost 
perfect  specimens  of  last  year's  flowers,  while  others 
will  be  as  single  as  the  parent  flower.  If,  however, 
this  single  plant  grows  alone,  it  will  not  vary  much 
in  several  years.  The  same  is  true  of  Ten  week 
Stocks,  the  double  flowers  bearing  no  seed. 

A.  S.  W.,  of  Rutland,  N.  Y.,  after  a  detailed  ac-. 
count  of  her  success,  says  : 

"  Of  Phlox  Druromondii,  I  have  seven  shodes.  It  seems 
to  strike  the  attention  of  every  beholder.  They  ore  all  very 
fine  sorts.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  thnm,  and  please 
accept  my  warmest  thanks.  Your  flowers  have  helped  to 
add  to  the  happiness  of  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  health. 
I  feel  that  I  can  learn  many  lessons  from  flowers,  and  may 
I,  with  all  the  lovers  of  flowers,  learn  to  love  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  such  beauties." 

We  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  showing  a  little 
vanity,  by  publishing  the  extract  below  of  a  letter 
received  from  Miss  H.  C.  B.,  of  East  Avon,  N.  Y. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  editor  who,  with  such  an 
interesting  document  before  him,  written  in  a  beau- 
tiful feminine  hand,  would  have  the  good  sense  to 
keep  it  to  himself.  For  ourselves,  we  like  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  our  pleasure. 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  benefits  con- 
veyed by  reading  voui^good  paper.  It  has  been  a  visitor  at 
my  father's  house  from  *'  time  immemorial "  in  my  past  his- 
tory, and  I  find  it  no  less  useful  to  farmers'  daughters  than 
to  farmers  themselves.  To  those  who  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  benevolent  provisions  of  our  kind  Creator  whether 
formers  or  otherwise,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 
Though  always  fond  of  flowera,  I  am  indebted  to- the  Far- 
mer for  the  desire  which  I  have  to  exert  myself  in  their  cul- 
tivation, and  fui'  most  of  the  knowledge  I  possess  upon  the 
subject  I  am  assured  that  by  turning  ones  attention  assid- 
uously to  it,  one  may  not  only  improve  and  establish  their 
health,  but  procure  an  actual  blessing  fbr  themselves  and 
others.  Henceforth  I  intend  to  make  gardening  ono  of  my 
regular  punuits,  improving  all  of  the  facilities  within  my 
reach." 

We  have  urged  the  ladies  to  cultivate  flowers. 
We  have  promised  them,  as  a  reward,  increased 
health  and  happiness — a  love  of  beauty  in  the  soul, 
and  beauty,  worthy  of  their  love,  in  smiling  flowers, 
and  a  pleasant  home.  We  have  endeavored  to  fur- 
nish means,  as  much  as  in  our  power,  to  gratify  this 
taste,  with  little  cost  or  trouble  to  our  friends  ;  and  it 
is  no  mean  pleasure  to  know  that  we  have  not  labor- 
ed un thanked,  or  unrewarded  by  kind  and  approving 
words.  The  success  of  the  past  will  excite  us  to  in- 
creased exertions  for  the  promotion  of  rural  taste, 
and  if  the  wilderness  does  not  "  blossom  as  the  rose" 
before  long,  it  shall  not  be  laid  to  our  charge.  Our 
enlarged  paper,  for  the  coming  year,  (1852,)  will 
give  us  increased  facilities^  which  we  shall  not  be 
slow  to  improve. 

We  will  furnish  to  the  wife  or  daughter  of  every 
subscriber  who  may  apply  for  the  same,  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  a  package  of  choice  annual  flower  seeds  of 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  varieties.  The  applications 
will  be  filed,  and  the  seeds  sent  as  soon  as  some  seeds 
we  are  importing,  to  make  up  our  collection,  shall 
arrive.  We  shall  give  engravings  in  the  Farmer, 
during  the  year,  of  most  of  the  flowers,  Feeds  of 
which  we  may  send,  so  that  applicants  may  know 
what  to  ex|»ect.  All  we  ask  in  return  is,  that  the 
ladies  should  introduce  us  to  their  friends,  if  they 
think  us  w^orthy  of  such  attention. 
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®bitor'0  table. 


With  the  present  number  our  volame  for  1851  is  cloaed. 
Every  number  we  hope  has  reached  every  fubsoriber,  and 
has  been  carefully  preserved  for  binding.  Few  of  oar  rend- 
ers, who  thus  preserve  them,  would  be  willing  to  pert  with 
their  old  numbers  for  their  original  cost.  If  any  one  has 
lost  numbers,  or  through  any  cause  failed  to  receive  them,  it 
will  QtTard  us  pleasure  to  supply  them  without  charge.  We 
take  the  utmost  care  in  mailing  the  Farmer,  but  in  sending 
through  the  mail  480,000  numbers  during  the  year,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  no  accident  should  occur  to  prevent  some  of 
this  large  number  reaching  their  destination.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  send  again  in  cose  of  fiiiliune,  which  we  are  always 
willing  to  do. 

That  we  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Farmer,  the  pres- 
ent year,  what  it  should  be,  we  can  hardly  hope,  but  we 
feel  confident  that  we  have  furnished  each  subscriber  with  a 
paper  of  lour  times  the  value  of  the  few  shillings  it  coat  him. 
Our  i/imtrations  have  not  been  given  merely  for  pictures, 
but  for  illostration,  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  subject 
discussed,  and  many  of  them  have  been  costly,  and  from 
original  designs.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  com- 
munications we  publish  contain  reliable  information,  on 
wliich  the  farmer  should  risk  much.  But,  in  these  articles, 
£icts  are  presented  to  the  farmer's  consideration,  and  infer- 
ences drawn  from  these  facts.  These  inferences  the 'former 
can  discuss  with  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
neighbors.  Thus  light  is  obtained,  and  the  theory  is  con- 
firmed or  rejected. 

The  next  Voluhx,  which  will  commence  on  the  Fhvt  of 
January,  but  which  we  shall  have  ready  for  delivery  a  week 
or  two  previous,  we  shall  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  Eight 
more  pages,  and  shall  otherwise  materially  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  journal,  and  if  we  are  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed in  our  calculations,  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1852  will 
be  the  most  beautiful  Agricultural  paper  printed  in  America. 
Although  we  have  published  the  Farmer  for  many  years, 
\ve  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  man  who  thought  he  expended 
his  money  foolishly  in  subscribing  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
This  being  the  case,  we  confidently  hope  to  retain  all  our 
old  subscribers  another  year,  and  to  make  a  still  farther  in- 
crease. To  do  this  we  depend  upon  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  our  friends  everywhere.  We  have  no  paid  agents,  and 
intend  to  have  none.  Instead  of  paying  agents  a  commis- 
sion, ns  is  common,  wo  prefer  to  give  our  paper  to  the  former 
at  the  very  lowest  price,  and  but  for  our  exceedingly  large 
circulation,  each  volume  would  cost  us  more  than  the  club 
price.  The  increased  size  of  our  Journal  will  enable  us  to 
add  interest  to  every  department,  and  we  shall  give  every 
month  a  page  of  extracts  fh>m  the  beet  European  Agricultural 
Journals. 

To  our  friends  who  have  voluntarily  acted  as  agents  the 
past  year,  we  return  our  tlianks.  We  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness, and  feel  anxious  to  increase  it  another  year. 
We  hope  none  of  our  friends  will  be  satisfied  to  forward  a 
less  number  for  1852  than  for  '51. 

Wkstirw  Niw  York  Aoricultural  Socikty.— The 
subject  of  organizing  a  Western  New  York  Agricultural  So- 
ciety  is  being  pretty  freely  discussed  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  opinions  we  have  heard  expressed  are  favorable  to 
the  movement.  We  presume  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  ag- 
riculturists of  Western  New  York,  to  discuss  this  question, 
and  to  organize  the  Society  if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient 
to  form  one,  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 


The  "Prepared  Goano"  FRAUD.~The  evidence  of 
fraud  in  the  " Pirepared  Guano**  business  is  thickening— 
growing  darker  and  darker,  and  bhicker  and  blacker.  A 
gentleman  well  known  to  thestgricultural  world  as  an  author 
of  repute,  and  who  states  that  through  misrepresentations  he 
was  induced  to  engage  in  the  manufkcture  of  the  worthleaa 
article,  writes  us  Nov.  5th : 

"  The  article  is  not  worth  drawing  two  nules,  if  it  could 
be  had  gratis,  I  found  out  that  to  make  money  by  the  bu- 
siness would  be  by  deception,  and  I  sold  out  afler  having 
been  in  the  business  only  three  months.  I  know  w^hat 
every  article  is  in  the  compound,  as  I  bought  everything  my- 
seff.  You  were  right  in  your  calculations.  The  Gas  house 
did  furnish  about  otit-half'^  the  coimnofu  the  other.  The 
actual  cost  was  only  tix  cent*  per  barrel  1"  * 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Kent- 
ish, that  **My  prepared  Ouano  does  hot  contain  an  atom  of 
anything  from  Gat  Work*,  notmthstanding  your  coarse  insm- 
uaOons  and  assertions  to  the  contrary,"  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  the  libel  suit,  although  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
prove  all  that  we  have  said,  and  a  great  deal  that  we  have 
not  said.  We  are. surprised  that  such  a  system  of  fiaod 
should  have  been  so  long  continued  without  the  slightest 
notice  from  the  agricultural  press.  If  the  Genesee  Farmer 
had  been  published  as  near  the  seat  of  operations  as  some 
other  agricultural  papers,  this  fraud  would  have  been  ex- 
posed long  ago. 

RuiuL  Homes,  or  Sketches  of  Houses  salted  to  Amerioan  Coontxy 
Llfs ;  with  original  Plans,  Designs,  flio.  By  Gsrtass  Whkslkb. 
New  fork,  Cmakuu  SeaisNEa.    Prioe  $1.25. 

A  handsome  book  with  about  300  pages,  bearing  the  above 
title,  has  just  appeared,  and  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  copy.  We  shall  notice  this  work  in  our  next,  and  give 
some  extracts,  with  engravings. 

Lessums  IK  Modern  Farmiro,  or  Agriculture  kop 
Schools,  is  a  neat  work  of  some  400  pages,  received  from 
the  author,  J.  L.  Blake.  D.  D.  It  is  an  excellent  school 
reading  book,  and  we  recommend  its  use  in  our  common 
schools.    It  might  be  read  with  profit  in  the  fiimily. 

To  THOSE  WHO  Form  Clubs  for  1852.— We  do  not  ask 
that  all  the  members  of  a  club  should  receive  their  papers  at 
one  office.  We  are  wiihng  to  send  to  as  many  Post  Offices 
as  there  are  members  of  the  club,  if  necessary  for  the  conve- 
nience of  subscribers.  But  where  it  is  practicable,  Post 
Masters  would  accommodate  us  by  keeping  a  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers at  their  oflice,  and  allowing  us  to  send  the  whole 
number  to  their  own  address.  This  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
writing  on  all  the  papers.  Many  have  done  this  the  pree 
ent  year. 

Agricultural  Books  and  Libraries. — We  refer  alt  to 
our  oflfer  of  Agricultural  Books.  We  know  of  no  better  way 
in  which  a  young  man  could  obtain  a  few  good  agncoltural 
books,  than  by  obtaining  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
The  winter  months  afford  leisure,  and  the  price  of  the  Fki^ 
mer  is  so  low,  and  its  meriu  so  well  appreciated,  that  lew 
will  refuse  to  subscribe  if  solicited.  We  will  send  specimen 
numbers  and  show  bills  to  all  who  apply. 


Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Farmer,  must 
be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  previous  month,  and 
be  of  such  a  character  os  to  be  of  interest  to  fkrmers.  We 
publish  no  other.  Terms— $2.00  for  every  hundred  words, 
each  insertion,  paid  in  adoanee. 


To  our  Canadian  Friends.— We  shall  continue  to  fur- 
nish, the  Farmer  to  our  Canadbin  subscribers  &^  oi  Ameri- 
can Postage.  Some  premiums  due  in  Canada  we  have  not 
forwarded,  on  account  of  complaints  we  have  received  of  the 
high  rates  of  postage.  We  can  forward  by  express  to  almoet 
any  port  in  Canada,  and  will  send  by  mail  if  desirable. 

Monroe  County  Aoricvltukal  Societt.— The  Annul 
Meeting  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Rochester,  on  the  14ih  day  of  De- 
cember.   A  general  attendance  of  members  is  requested. 

Jambs  Vice,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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Professor  Norton,  akd  Analytical  Chiihstrt  af- 
PtiiD  to  Aoriculturk.  — No  adult  reader  of  Profeator 
Norton's  letter  and  analysis  of  an  article  sold  for  maniure, 
which  appeared  in  our  last,  could  fcil  to  see  the  great  TOJue 
of  the  professional  labors  of  that  genUeman  to  the  ftrming 
intei^t.  It  is  not  from  a  desise  to  benefit  Prof:  N.  or  his 
bborntory,  that  we  recommend  young  men  who  have  the 
means  to  attend  at  least  one  ccmrse  of  lectures  on  soenUfic 
agriculture,  as  delivered  in  tale  College.  The  advantage 
will  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  insUucted  party,  not  that  of  the 
able  instructor.  No  future  event  is  more  certain  than  the 
certainty  of  their  being  in  a  few  years  a  universal  demand 
fPi  con^nmnVi/ womirw.  In  the  preparation  of  these  there  is 
»he  «i<i>nge8t  possible  temptation  to  perpetrate  fraud  on  the 
farming  commimiiy.  It  has  been  a  part  of  our  professional 
duty  to  leom  the  fiict  by  experience,  that  500  lbs.  of  night- 
soil  in  its  natural  semi-liquid  state,  will  not  form  over  100 
of  dry  ptmdrette  as  it  ought  to  be  prepared  ;  and  hence,  that 
a  really  valuable  article  can  hardly  be  sold  at  acent  a  pound. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  dealer  in  fertiliSsing  salts  should 
make  200  lbs.  of  great  strength  and  value,  and  divide  the 
same  between  four  eicellent  fiirmers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character,  for  trial  in  different  States.  Of  course 
•'  the  salts"  are  found  exceedingly  valuable  for  wheat,  com, 
potatoes,  and  grass,  and  are  truly  certified  to  by  the  respect- 
ive &rmeiB  who  tried  them  on  tlie  crops  named.  On  the 
stiwigth  of  these  certificates,  Mr.  B.  sells  to  one  thousand 
other  formers,  a  half  ton  to  each,  of  what  purports  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  "  salts,"  which  they  buy  as  an  experiment. 
The  cost  of  1000  lbs.  being  only  $10,  the  seller  gets  $10,000 
cash  in  hand,  and  the  buyers  get  a  mixture  of  swamp  muck, 
lirae,  and  very  fine  sand,  worth  much  less  than  the  freight 
home  to  the  farm.  These  one  thousand  cheated  cultivators 
will  not  be  likely  to  put  their  beads  into  the  lion's  mouth  a 
second  time  ;  but  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  procure  with  a 
good  article,  another  batch  of  certificates,  and  to  extract 
$10,000  next  year  from  the  pockete  of  another  thousand 
farmers  never  before  bitten  in  that  way.  ScUnct  is  the  only 
preventive  of  such  frauds,  and  an  independent  Press  to  give 
it  a  faithful  report  for  the  protection  of  the  farming  interest, 
regardless  of  personal  consequences. 


^t^^^^0^ 
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Hulticavl  Rtk.— DANi«L  p.  BiOKLOw,  of  Bairo  Centre, 
left  in  our  oflice  some  heads  of  rye  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The 
variety  is  known  as  the  MuUicaul  Rye.  It  was  received 
from  the  Patent  Office  by  a  gentleman  in  Vermont,  It  was 
treated  according  to  the  directions  accompanying  it,  which 
were  as  follows : 

"  tiow  in  the  month  of  August,  Ur  sooner,  and  as  soon  as  it 
gets  up  and  well  started,  turn  on  your  stock  and  posture  it 
during  the  fiiU,  and  again  in  the  spring*  until  the  first  of  IMay. 
It  being  necessary  to  pasture  until  late  in  the  spring,  other- 
wise it  grows  too  tall." 

Mr.  B.  says :  '*  It  was  recommended  to  yield  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  think  it  will  bear  the  recom- 
mendation, as  it  yielded  over  forty  bushels  the  present 
year.'' 

Coal  ih  Wkstxrv  Pkhrstlvahia.— On  the  line  of  the 

canal  which  extends  fh>m  Beaver  to  Erie,  there  are  strata  of 

coal  four  feet  in  thickness,  a  specimen  of  which,  analysed 

by  Dr.  Jamss  R.  Culton  of  New  York,  gave  the  following 

result : 

Carbon 90.043 

Hydrogen, 4.620 

Nitrogen, 2.917 

Ashr! -    2.420 

100.000 
This  analysis  shows  the  coal  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Cannel  coal 
of  Scotland. 


A  Cm  Youth  iw  Lqv>  with  thi  Farmer's  Lifk. — A 
young  man  in  Ihmr  York  city,  who  has  taken  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  paid  for  several  years  yet 
in  advance,  wishes  to  become  a  fiurroer.  He  has  studied  the 
theory  of  farminumd  now  wishes  to  engage  with  sums 
practical  ikrmer,*solhat  he  may  learn  to  unite  theory  with 
practice.  'But  we  give  his  own  story  in  hb  own  words. 
He  writes  us : 

^*  I  believe  that  forming,  to  be  profitable,  requires  mnoh 
headwork  as  well  as  manual  labor.  And  why  should  it  not  7 
There  is  no  business,  in  my  humble  estimaiion,  to  which  so 
little  mind  has  been  applied.  A  business  that  will  support 
so  many  who  appear  to.  make  so  little  use  of  their  heads, 
ought  to  richly  pay  one  who  makes  a  good  use  of  his  men- 
tal faculties. 

'*  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  the  theory  of  agriculture  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  having  a  library  of  from  fifry  to 
sixty  volumes  on  various  agricultural  subjects.  Perhaps  you 
say  I  may  have  a  libnury.  but  that  I  may  not  read  and  study 
its  contents,  therefore  what  is  the  use  of  my  having  one  t 
But  I  read  my  books,  and  try  not  onlv  to  read  but  to  remem- 
her,  for  it  is  not  what  we  read  but  what  we  remember  that 
benefits  us.  I  also  take  four  agricultural  papers,  three  of 
which  are  published  in  this  State,  and  one  in  Ohio.  I  sub- 
scribed to  your  excellent  journal  in  185U,  for  five  yean. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  I  have  done  all  that  1  could  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  a  former's  life.  Being  unacquainted  with 
any  former  to  whom  I  might  apply,  1  concluded  that  the 
only* way  by  which  I  could  obtain  a  situation  on  a  farm, 
was  to  presume  so  far  on  your  kindness  as  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  get  one  with  some  good  farmer  for  me."' 

Any  fiwmer  wishing  to  lend  an  enterprising  young  man  a 
helping  hand,  may  correspond  with  us  and  we  will  furnish 
his  address.  We  have  given  some  of  our  own  experience  in 
the  pursuit  of  agricultural  knowledge,  in  another  page. 

Manurks  —  Ajomal,  Vxoxtable,  avd  Mirkral. — Mr. 
Lkvi  Bartlktt,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  is  writing  a  series  of 
articleron  manures,  which  are  printed  in  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture.  He  gives  great  prominence  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Pro£  Wat,  which  go  to  show  that  salts  of 
ammonia  are  decomposed  in  clay  soil*  and  the  hose  (ammo- 
nia) retained  in  combination  with  alumina  in  an  ijuolubU 
condition.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Bartlktt 
nor  to  Mr.  Wat,  that  if  rain  water  does  not  dissolve  this 
Aew  compound  of  ammonia,  as  they  allege,  then  it  can  not 
possibly  enter  the  roots  of  plants  to  nourish  them.  Their 
theory  proves  too  much  in  denying  the  sclubilily  of  ammo- 
nia m  any  form.  To  be  of  any  value  as  food  for  growing 
vegetables,  it  must  be  either  a  soluble  gas  or  a  soluble  salt 
to  pass  through  the  cell  walls  and  capilliary  tubes  of  plants. 
Crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  found  in  spring  and  river  water 
doubtless  derive  their  nitrogen  from  ammonia  and  decaying 
vegetables  dissolved  out  of  soils.  Alumina  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  ammonia,  but  not  to  the  extent  claimed. 

Wbitk  Austrauar  Whrat.— Mr.  Da  visor,  from  whom 
we  procured  the  Australian  Wheat  of  which  drawings  are 
given  in  this  number,  writes  us  :  "X  have  raised  from  5 
grains  65  heads— averaging  13  heads  to  each  grain  ;  these 
65  heads  produced  9  ounces  of  clean  wheat,  averaging  97 
grains  to  each  head— making  in  all  6305.  This  wheot  does 
not  grow  taller  than  our  common  wheat,  but  the  stalk  is  un- 
commonly stout,  and  with  me  has  shown  no  appearance  of 
rust.  1  like  this  wheat  much,  and  have  sent  some  to  my 
son  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  for  trial  there." 


^^m^ 


A  PRiERD  writes  that  he  wishes  to  purchase  a  fiirm  con- 
tiguous to  railroad,  containing  two  or  three  hundred  acres, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  and  fotting  South  Down  sheep. 
Persons  having  such  to  dispose  of,  may  communicate  with 
us,  or  Z.  B.  Wakrhar,  Rookton,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


m^^^» 


Torn  occupying  of  so  much  room  by  index,  &c.,  crowds 
out  much  other  matter  prepared  for  this  number. 


I 
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From  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Com.  AdTertUer. 
CLOSE    OF    THE    GBEAT    EZHJ^ITION. 


Lo!fDON,  Oct  17,  1851. 
The  Exhibition  dosed  pro  forma  on  Wednesday.    The 
Prince  and  Royal  CommissionGrs  went  through  the  dnmb 
show  of  delivering  and  receiving  the  a\#^«  in  grou.    The 
Bishop  of  London  made  on  inaudible  prayer.     An  anthem 
was  sung,  and  one  verse  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen."     From 
daylight  lo  durk  the  heavens  poured  down  the  rain  in  tor- 
rents.    There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  Albert 
and  the  Commissioners  which  cast  a  damper  upon  the  whole 
audience — ihert  wos  throughout  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
that  something  diabolical  and  outrageous  was  in  the  future. 
This  feeling  was  fed  by  the  article  of  the  Times  that  room- 
ing intimating  what  might  be  expected  when  the  awards 
should  appear.     So  strong  was  the  conaciousoesa  of  the 
Prince  and  Royal  Commissioners  that  they  were  about  to  do 
a  mean  and  dastardly  act  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  their  countenances   and  actions,  while  in 
the  audience  it  produced  a  sullen  silence,  and  the  whole 
passed  off  more  like  a  funeral  ceremony  than  the  closing  of 
a  great /c>/«: 

Yesterday's  Times  presented  the  list  of  awards,  and  so  dif- 
ferent were  they,  in  numberless  cases,  from  what  had  been 
known  to  be  the  decisions  of  the  jurors, tliat  it  was  clear  that 
those  decisions  had  undergone  a  garbling  and  tampering  by 
the  Council  of  Chairmen,  This  Council  of  Chairmen,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  the  Chairmen  of  the  several 

1'uries,  and  were  all  Englishmen,    After  the  juries  made  their 
Reports,  it  was  found  that  we  were  decidedly  ahead  of  all 
the  world  in  the  new  anduseftUt  and  if  the  original  program- 
me was  adhered  to,  we  would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the 
"^rst  or  great  medals,  which  would  be  very  few  in  number  at 
best.     Early  in  the  proceedings  a  change  was  made a  wi- 
der range  was  made  to  first  medals,     hven'  after  the  report 
of  the  juries,  the  Council  of  Chairmen  virtually  set  aside  the 
entire  action  of  the  juries,  altering  and  transposing  so  as  to 
(as  the  Times  said)  **  take  away  the  distinction  likely  to  at- 
tach to  the  great  medal.''    By  the  published  awards  this  has 
been  done  eflectually,  for  it  has  been  given  to  things  entirely 
below  such  distinction,  while  very  important — in  fact,  a 
greater  number  of  the  most  important  things  have  only  prize 
medals,  while  the  majority  of  things  having  firit  medals,  are 
below  mediocrity  in  class,  and  out  of  the  proposed  range  of 
first  medals  entirely,  as  for  instance  :  the  first  medal  named 
in  the  whole  list  was  a  council  medal,  for  a  "  process  of 
washing  coals."    The  first  great  medal  to  the  United  States 
is  in  class  3d,  to  Borden  Gau,  Jr.,  for  the  preparation  called 
Meat  Biicu'a,     "  To  John  Pean  &  Son,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  a  large  medal  for  two  pair  of  Steam 
Engines  of  a  compactness  for  small  vessels."     A  large  medal 
is  awarded  to  IJavid  Dick,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  his  "Anti- 
Friction  Press."    But  a  similar  medal  in  the  same  class  is 
given  to  Hibbet  d&  Sons,  of  England,  for  a  display  of  cotton 
machinery,  so  that  the  greatest  inventions  of  foreigners  are 
put  against  collections  of  old  machinery  by  Englishmen. 
So  in  the  lOih  class,  St.  John's  (American)  Self-Determin- 
ing Variation  Compass  after  having  been  reported  favorably 
U{Jon  by  the  8th  class  and  10th  class,  and  also  Burt's  (Amer- 
ican) Solar  Compass,  have  received  prize  medals  equal  to 
that  of  A.  D.  Rocher,  ibr  exhibiting  a  balance  made  in  the 
government  workshop  at  Washington.    About  ten  English, 
and  a  dozen  European,  ^un  workers  have  prize  medals, 
in  all  cases  for  workmanship  at  best,  while  Colt  is  unnoticed. 
Then  Hobbs,  who  has  oicked  all  their  locks,  has  his  lock, 
which  has  defied  them  all,  put  upon  the  same  footing,  a  prize 
medal.      Our  Prouty  and    Mears'  plows,    although    they 
have  beaten  in  every  contest,  are  awarded  prize  medals, 


ted  States  have  been  given  as  erroneously,  and  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  more  new  and  useful  inventions,  well  entitled  to 
such  distinction  :  and  I  doubt  not  their  recipients  will  view 
themselves  as  "  being  used  "  by  the  Council  of  Chairmen 
for  their  own  purposes. 

In  short,  wo  shall  hold  a  meeting  next  week  of  the  exhi- 
bitors here,  and  very  likely  we  shall  respectfully  decline  the 
honor  intended  us  by  the  medals  awarded.  If  that  is  not  a 
unanimous  vote  of  tnose  now  here,  the  great  majority  will 
send  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  couched  in  proper 
language,  declining  theirs,  and  to  which  their  respective 
signatures  will  be  attached.  It  is  generally  felt  here  bv  the 
exhibitors,  that  it  is  a  studied  attempt  to  defraud  the  Ameri- 
can exhibitors  of  their  proper  position  before  the  world 
which  it  is  duty  to  resent  in  a  proper  and  dignified  manner* 
Whatever  is  done  will  be  well  counselled  beforehand. 

Our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Riddell,  who  has  been  Connnia- 
stoner,  agent,  exhibitor,  owner,  and  a  good  while  absent,  is 
presenting  the  bills  of  exhibiton,  which  are  very  heavy,  and 
continues  to  refuse  to  give  any  statement  of  his  expendi- 
tures, so  that  our  meeting,  when  held,  will  be  to  deal  with 
not  only  our  enemies,  but  our  friends.  One  thing  may  be 
relied  on.  the  whole  will  be  attended  to  properly. 

Sovsioif. 
LIST  OF  AWARDS  TO  UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBUTORS 
AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
Claib  I.— Prize  MedaU—Ad\rondaM  Mana&otaring  ComranT 
New  York,  for  steel  and  iron;  Morris,  Jones.  &  Vom^nj.  for  pUte 
iron;  New  Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.,  Ifar  sine  orfs.  iron 
(Franklinite)  ore,  smelting  process;  Trenton  iron  Co.,  for  iron  of 
fine  quality,  ores,  &c. 

Honorable  ilfm<ion«— Adirondae  Mannftctorlng  Co.,  N,  Y^  for 

oast  iron;  MonrUl  Stewart,  k  Co.,  for  sheet  iron  :  Morris,  JoneiL 

k  Co..  for  boiler  plate  iron.  ^ 

Cla!»  U.-Couneil  Medal -Qoel  Borden,  Jr.,  for  preparation 

called  meat  biseuJt. 

PHz$  Medafg-W.  Barnes,  maple  sugar;   T.  BelL  soft  wheat 

from  Genesee;  L.  Dean,  maple  sugar;  Dili  k  Mulchahey.  VnTen- 

dlsh  tobacco;  J.  H.  Grant,  do  ;  P.  Robinson,  do.:  C  Dnffirld 

bam ;  Hecker  k  Brother,  Genesee  floor;  E.  T.  Hcriut,  Carolina 

rice;  B.  B,  Kirtland,  collection  of  maise^SS  Tarietit>fi;  N.  Y  i^tate 

Ag.  Society,  collection  of  wheats;  Raymond  k  Schnyler,  llonr 

thirds  ;  Schooley  k  Hongh,  bam,  Clnoinnati.  ' 

Honorable  Mentions— ^ohn  Bridge,  oil  eake;  George  Dominick 

lard;  Heckeric Brother,  Farina;  W.  Uotrhkiss. wheal;  Le«  k  Co' 

oil  cake;  Mooklcr  fc  Chiles.  Cavendish  tobacco;  Tyler  k  .Inderwon! 

do.;  James  Thoffl4is.  do.;  Thomas  k  Co.,  do.;  Oswego  Starvh  Kao- 

tory,  fecula  of  maize;  M.  White.  Muscovada  sngar. 

CuA»B  III.— PW;r«  Medal-^Power  k  W«tightman.  chemtoals. 

Honorabte  Mention— Wetherili  &  brother,  various  mils. 

Clabs  \y.— Prize  MedaU—S.  Bond,  cotton:  Cockcrill.  wool;  W 

Colcgate  k  Co..  tUrch;  J.  Ewing,  wool;  H.  Hampton,  cotton; 

(jeo.  Hicks,  tillandsia  nsnoides;  6.  L.  Udmes,  cotton;  H.  G.  It 

L.  Hotohkiss,  oil  of  peppermint;  J.  R.  Jonos,  cotton;  J.  V  Jon««, 

cotton;  A.  M.  Rimber  &  Co.,  wool;  W.  W.  Maeleod.  cotton:  the 

State  of  Maryland,  oolleotion  of  produeU;  J.  B.  Merri«-wether, 

cotton;  Perkins  &  Brown,  wool;  J.  Pope,  cotton;  W.  Seabrook, 

cotton;  Rev.   Z.  Thompson,  woods:  J.  Nailer,  cotton:   0»weeo 

Starch  Factory,  staroh.  '  * 

Honorable  Mentione—E.  R,  Dix,  hemp,  flax  gnano;  G.  Donri- 
nick,  lard  oil;  E.  Ecuchtwange^  bleached  shellac;  F.  Frank.  Uid 
oil;  L.Goddard,  whalebone;  Holbrook  k  Stanley,  lard  oil;  K  O 
Ketteridge,  cora-hosk  fibre;.  B.  J.  Pell,  woods;  l^necdale.  Jacob^ 
k  Co..  cotton. 

Class  V,  (a)-Pri«  Medt^le-^.  Childs,  for  Plide  Up  boggy  or 
phaeton,  enamelled  apron  of  leather  of  very  sup<>rior  qoaUty.^Tka 
whole  well  got  up  and  neatly  finished;  G.  W,  Watson,  for  a  sport- 
ing wagon,  ytj  neatly  finished  in  all  respects. 

Class  Yl.-^Cauneii  Aledal^D.  Dick,  varloos  engineer's  tools 
and  presses. 

Prize  Medah—Blodgeit  k  Lerow.  sewing  machine;  T.  K.  Earl 
k  Co..  card  clothing;  W.  Hapden,  drawing  regulator  for  eotton; 
Lowell  Machine  .^ihopp.  self-acting  lathe  and  a  power  i(.>nm;  C. 
Starr,  bookbinding  machine;  J.  P.  Woodbury,  wood  planing, 
tongulng  and  grooving  machine. 


1 
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«hile  .  l„ge  m,d,l  i.  given.to^  Engli.h  piSw,    And  the    ^^iTtoV^ri^.''^»Z'^};;L'Z!^,''*  M««&ctor,,  N.w  V«k, 
American  churn,  although  it  beat  all  others,  is  dronoed       r, ...  viii —pw,-  w«;-/._M-/i^„.i  t..«u..«t *.«.„!.. 


American  churn,  although  it  beat  all  others,  is  dropped 
alongside  of  an  English  and  Belgian  churn  which  it  beat. 
The  fiict  is,  our  greatest  inventions,  our  best  works  of  art, 
and  genius,  and  industry,  have,  by  the  award,  been  placed 
on  a  par  with  a  pot  of  pickled  peaches,  and  a  Scotch  snufi' 
box  of  wood,  cartloads  of  which  can  be  bought  in  the  stores 
at  eighteen  pence  each.  The  list  of  awards  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  especially  to  throw  us  as  much  m  the  shade 
as  po«.sible.  .\n  honest  and  fair  list  of  awards  would  have 
left  lingland  too  far  behind  ;  they  have  therefore  adopted 
the  course  likely  to  prevent  distinction  of  merit  as  mucn  as 
possible.  They  have  smothered  and  covered  us  op  by  giv- 
ing council  medals,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  English 
and  Europeans  for  things  no  way  entitled  to  distinction, 
while,  except  Dick's  Press,  the  coaocil  medals  to  the  Uni-  I 


Class  Viil.—  Prix«  .Af«ia/«— National  Instltntion  of  Wanbing- 
ton,  models  of  ships  of  war  and  large  merchant  ve8>elii:  J.  R  ht. 
John,  nautical  compass,  purporting  to  show  the  preB<  nee  cf  any 
disturbing  forces  upon  the  needle,  and  altio  to  show  the  amount 
of  the  deflection  resulting  fW>m  these  causes. 

Honorable  Mentions— Samuel  Colt,  revolving  rifled  and  pistols; 
W.  R.  Palmer,  target  rifles;  Robl>ins  k  Lawrence,  military  riflrs. 

Class  IX,— Council  Medal— (J.  H  McCormiok.  reaping  awchine. 

Prize  Medal —Projxtj  k  Mears.  plow. 

Class  X.—  Council  Medal— William  Bond  &  Son,  invention  of  a 
new  mode  of  observing  astronomical  phenomena,  ko. 

Prize  Medale—A..  D.  Baobe,  balance;  M.  B.  Brady,  dagaerreo- 
types;  W.  A  Burt,  solar  compatfs,  surveying  instrument»:  J  Krics- 
son.  sea-lead,  promoter.  ke.\  M.  M.  Lawrence,  dagttiTr<*oty('«8; 
John  R.  St.  John,  detector  oompass;  J.  A.  Whipple,  £iguerreotyp« 
of  the  moon. 

Honorable  Mention— 3.  £.  May  ell,  photographj. 
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Clam  X«  (a)— Prir<  Medah-^.  Chick«iing, »  aqiiftr*  pUno  forte, 
and  th«  Jury  tbink  highly  of  his  grand  piano  forte;  C.  H.  Eiaen- 
brant,  clarionets  and  flutes;  O.  Oemnnder,  for  a  Joseph  Gname- 
riu8  riolin  (chiefly.)  and  for  three  oth^  Tlolins  and  a  Tiola  ;  C. 
Mryer,  two  piano  fortes;  R.  Nunns  ^Vlark,  BeTen-«GtaTe  square 
piano  forte 

UonorahU  ^pn/ien«~ Gilbert  &  Co.,  piano  forte  with  £olIan- 
attachoieot;  C.  Goodyear.  succeMfol  application  of  a  sew  material 
(In  lia  rubber)  for  the  manufacture  of  a  flute;  Q.  Hews,  patent 
piano  forte. 

JU..nty  award— J.  8.  Wood,  ezpenses  incurred  in  eonstruotlng 
his  piauo  Tiolio,  £50. 

Clam  Xl.—Prixt  Jlfe4ia/«— Amoskeag  Manufseturing  Co.j  as- 
sortment of  drillings,  tickings,  sheetings,  and  cotton  flannel; 
Wiltiamantic  Duck  Maiinfaotoring  Co  ,  cotton  sail  cloth 

Clais  X\l.-Pnze  ,.Ve<ia/— Gilbert  &  Steren,  flannelseBzhibited 
by  Juhu«>oa,  Lewsll.  &  Co. 

Honor  able  Mention.—?.  T.  k  D.  Holden,  blankets. 

Cl*»«  XV.— Prize  Jlfrilalr'-Lawrence,  Stone,  k.  Co.,  tartans 
]nad<>from  native  wool. 

XV  \.— Prize  Medals— B,  Baker.  light  harness  of  superior  work- 
manship; H.  M.  rrawford,  calfskins  tanned  in  oak  bark;  Hickey 
k  lull,  two  portmanteaus;  Lacy  &  Phillips,  case  of  harness:  Wis- 
dom Kusfcli  k  Whitman,  specimens  of  curled  ^air.  for  furniture. 

Honorable  Mention— H.  Adams,  for  a  ports bt^  saddle. 

Cla99  XVH.—Prixe  Medals — J.  K.  Henrick,  for  taperior  ruling 
of  account  books;  S.  G.  Howe,  for  a  system  of  characters,  slightly 
angular  in  form,  without  capitals,  for  tbe  blind. 

Honorable  Af^nfi on*. —Bradley.  Bond,  k  Co.,  for  book  cloth  bind- 
ing |nd  block  gilding;  H.  Gawett,  far  superior  ruling  of  account 
book^;  J.  &  W.  McAdams,  for  ruled  account  books  and  circular 
ruling;  Libell  &  .Vlott.  for  specimens  of  account  books;  C.  Starr, 
for  binding  worlu  for  the  blind,  with  thickened  margins,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  embossing  f^om  being  pressed  out;  K.  Walker  k  Co.,  for 
a  bible  elabomtely  bound  and  ornamented,  with  a  recess  for  a  fam- 
ily register  imiide  the  corer. 

Clam  X\\.- Prize  Medal— Albro  k  Hoyt,  for  floorcloth. 

Honorable  Mention— A.  k  A.  Lawrence  k  Co.,  for  carpet. 

'Ci^st  XX.— Prize  Medals —Vf.  H.  Addington,  for  shoes  for 
mining  purposes:  Mrs.  W.  Height,  for  shirt;  the  workm.-n  of  W. 
H.  Jeffers,  for  ladies'  boots  thoes  (honorable  mention  to  exhibition.) 

Hnjiabie  Mentions. — N.  A.  Breed  k  Co.,  fbr  children's  shoes; 
W.  H.  Jf  Ifers.  for  collection  of  boots  and  shoes  (prize  medal  to  the 
workman;)  Millard  k  Sons,  for  bonnets  made  of  cotton  braid. 

Class  XXI.— Prize  Medals'-BTOwn  k  Wells,  for  tools;  North 
Wayne  Scythe  Co..  for  scythes;  D.  Simmonds  8c  Co  ,  for  edge  tools. 

Honorable  Mention— A.  B   Allen  Ic  Co..  for  tools. 

(  LAW  X.XII.— Pn'^e  Medais—AdAm  k  Co.,  for  bank  lock;  O.  A. 
Arronworth.  for  permutation  lockf ;  Cbilson,  Kichardson,  k  Co.. 
for  hot  air  furnaces;  Cornelius  k  Co ,  for  Chandeliers;  Day  k 
NewvlLparautoptic  |>«>rmutating  locks  (with  special  approbation.) 
S.  C.  Herring,  frfr  salamander  safe;  C.  Howland,  for  bell  telegraph; 
Mc<'r«-gor  k  Lee,  for  bank  lock. 

Honorable  Mention — Pond  k  Co.,  for  cooking  stoTee. 

Claji  XXII i.—Prt>«  Jl/ed— Brooklyn  Flint Ulass  Co  ,  flint  glass. 

('la.««  XXI  v. — Honorable  Mtntion — W.  Ragan.  for  mechanical 
rec  Ining  chair. 

Ci  «s9  XXV II  —Honorable  Mentions — Maryland  Soap-stone  Co 
for  articles  made  of  soap-stone;  Sail  k  Mear,  for  water  vase  of  flne 
brick  clay. 

Cla»«  XXVIII.— Cotincil  ,VHa/— Goodyear,  for  India  rubber. 

Ptixp  Medals— J.  Keen,  for  comb.  Hayward  Rubber  Co  ,  for  In- 
dia rubber  shoes;  G.  Loring.  for  water  pall;  S.  (*.  MoulUn,  for 
India  rubber goodn;  Bratt.  Julius,  k  i'-o.,  for  Ivory  veneer. 

<  LA»*  XXI. V  -Prize  Medals -htizin.  Xavier.  k  Co.,  for  fancy 
ioaps;  J.  Hauel.  for  toilet  soaps;  M.  J.  Louderback, for  preserved 
peaches;  State  of  Maryland,  for  collection  of  produce;  J.  K.  St. 
John,  for  noHp;  H.  P.  Jk.  W.  C.  Taylor,  ft.r  toilet  .aoap. 

Ct^ti  XXK.— Prize  Medal^-HitSkVn  Power's  statue  of  a  Greek 
Slave,  in  marble. 


ASTDRB    LBROY, 

NURSERVMANf  JiT  ^NOERS,  FRANCE, 

RETUR  NS  his  thanks  for  past  favors,  and  beg«i  leave  to  inform 
hi«i  frit-ntlsand  the  public  in  general,  that  his  catalogue  for 
IWl  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  his  agent. 
Mr.  fc:.  BoMange.  138  Pearl  street.  New  York.  He  otfers  for  sale  a 
large  collection  of  the  finest  forest,  flruit.  and  ornamental  tre*s  of 
all  kinds,  shrubs,  kc.  ko.  Tbe  superior  quulity  of  his  trees  is 
alre»dy  known  In  tbe  United  States,  and  the  experience  he  has 
in  pa4*king  up  trees  to  be  sent  abroad,  gives  him  a  noted  advan- 
tage ovtiT  all  other  nur«er>'men-  Orders  should  be  sent  early,  as, 
althous^h  bis  nursery  is  the  largest  in  France,  the  number  of  some 
new  kind^  of  trees  are  limite  1.  and  some  of  the  last  orders  sent 
last  yi-ar could  not  be  executed.  1  he  terms,  prices,  charges,  end 
all  de4ire<J  iiiformtktlon  will  be  found  in  his  oatal'>gue.  The  trees 
will  oe  Khipptd  to  tbe  care  of  his  agent  in  New  York,  who  will  at- 
teud  to  the  receiving  and  forwarding.  Fir  farther  partlculurs. 
and  far  the  catalogue,  apply  to 

J-:.  BOSSANCJK.  138  Pearl  street.  New  York. 

fidh  Agricultural  pai)ers  will  please  in.<iert  the  above  three  times 
»nd  »en'i  the  bill  and  a  copy  of  each  paper  to  E.  Bossauge. 

Nov.  1  18.')1. fll.3t) 

FOWLS  l*X>R  »AL.Ifi  —A  few  flne  Shaut^ae  and  Cochin 
China  Fowls  for  sale— pure  and  flue— at  $5  00  per  pair,  shipped  to 
order.  Address  CHARLiuS  SECLxE,  Genesee  Farmer  Office, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OM    AGRICCJI/rVRE,    Sb^  ^g^ 

fVr  tale  at  the  Qfice  of  Uu  Former ,  and  offered  as  Premiume. 

TllE  Publisher  of  the  Fanner  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  large 
assortment  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  works  pertain* 
ing  to  Agrlcttiture,  Hortieulture.  and  Rural  aud  Domestic  Econo- 
my, which  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.    The  names  and 
prices  of  a  portion  of  the  books  are  annexed  : 
American  Farm  Book.    $1. 
American  Poultry  Yard,  by  Brown.    $L 
American  Shepherd,  by  Morrell.    $1. 
American  Veterinarian,  by  Cole.    60  centa. 
American  Fruit  Book, by  Cole.    60  eeats. 
B reek's  Book  of  Flowers.    $1. 
Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener.    76  cents. 
Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    60  cents. 
Complete  Farmer,  by  Fessenden.    $1.25. 

Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  76  ctfl.:  paper,  60  otl. 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.    fl.60. 
Downing's  Land^eapo  Gardenhig.    $3.60. 
Downing's  Country  Houses.  Part  I.    $2. 
Essay  ou  Manures.    25  cents. 
Farmer's  and  Emigrant's  Hand  Book.    $1 
Fruit  Oarac  \by  P.  Barry.     $1  26. 
Fruit  Culturii  ^  byThomaa.    $1. 
Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictlonaxy.    $1,601 
Home  Doctor.    25  cents. 
Horse  Doctor.    25  cents. 

Horse's  Foot— and  how  to  keep  it  sound.    26  eents. 
Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry.     $1  25. 
Johnston's  Lectures  on  Practical  Agriculture.    76  cents . 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening.    $1.76. 
Knowlson's  Comfplete  Farrier,  or  Horse  Doctor.    26  oentf. 
Ladies'  Companion  to  the  (^lower  Garden.    $1.25. 
Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry.    $1. 
Loudon's  Ladies'  Flower  Garden      $1  25. 
Mason's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.     $1. 
Miner's  Bee-Keeper's  Manual.    $1. 
Norton's  Elements  of  Selentiflo  Agriculture.    60  eents. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Bennett.    $1. 
Poultry  Book,  by  Dixon  k  Kerr,    fl.25. 
Rural  Economy,  by  Bousslngault.    $1.26. 
Rural  Homes.     $1.25. 

Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Rodgers.    76  oenta 
Stable  Eeonomy,  by  Stewart.    $1. 
The  Bird  Fancier.    60  cents. 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.    S7X  eents. 
Youatt  on  the  Pig.    75  cents. 

Q(^  Orders  from  a  distance  wUl  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
the  books  forwarded  by  Mail  or  Express,  as  desired. 

Wayne  Coanty  Agricultural  \Varchoua«  ^  Secid  Store. 

ij^  C.  WILDER  k  CO.,  Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  Stoves.  Hy- 
!i*    draulic  Rams.  Lead  Pii>e,  Horse  Powers  and  Separators, 
Reaping  Machines  or  latest  improvement.  Eagle  Plows,  Casl-iron 
beam  do,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Hay  Cutters  for  hand  or  horse  power, 
and  Agricultural  Implements  of  every  variety.     Paints.  Oil,  &c. 
Palmyra,  May,  1851,  [5-8tJ 
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Genesee  Farmer  finr  1852. 

Ubrarlet  olRrad  to  Cawmty  Agrtevltona    Boctofttes, 

and  to  IndlvldnAik 


Thb  present  number  is  the  last  of  the  yolame.  The 
unparalleled  increase  of  oar  circulation  the  present 
year  induces  us  greatly  to  improve  the  next  volume* 
It  will  be  printed  on  new  ttpb,  bbttbr  paper,  illus- 
trated with  MORS  cosTLT  BifeRAViNos,  and  be  larger 
than  at  present,  each  number  containing  THIRTY- 
TWO  instead  of  twewtt-pour  pages,  without  any 
increase  of  price.  Let  all  examine  our  offer  of 
Books  to  those  who  obtain  subscribers  for  the  Farm- 
er, as  well  as  to  Counties  where  the  greatest  number 
is  taken.    Our  friends  will  please  form  c'  jbs  early. 

PREMIUMS   FOR   1852 ! 

DuRiKo  the  year  J 851  tlie  editors  of  the  Oeneme  Farmer  hare  cir- 
culated ia  premiums  orer  Seyen  Hundred  DoUan  worth  of  the 
best  agricultural  books  published  in  the  country.  These  workSi 
on  -'Igt  icultural  Chemistry,  Otology,  Botany,  JiorHculture^  Gar- 
dening.  Rural  Arehiteelure,  tarm  Beonomy,  the  Managoment  ^ 
Sheep,  Horaea^  4rc.y  the  TVeatnurU  of  Diaeaatd  Jhiimala^  ^e.y  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  even  to  Oregon  and  California,  we  be- 
lieTo,  have  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  elert,  a  Texy  beneficial 
influence.  Their  lufiuenee  is  not  confined  to  those  who  receive 
thnm.  but  is  fflt  by  their  children,  their  fHends,  and  neighbors. 
They  must  Increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  power, 
the  Infiueneo.  and  the  wealth  of  those  for  wluMe  especial  benefit 
we  labor.  The  coming  year  It  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  thesf  works.  We  do  this  for  the  good  they  accompli^, 
as  w<^ll  as  a  slight  compensation,  to  our  friends  —  the  friends  of 
rural  improTement — and  Poetmasters,  throughout  the  country, 
who  are  acting  as  roluntary  agents  without  the  expectation  of 
pecuniary  reward.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  this  object,  and  to 
extend  the  circulation  and  Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Cenesee 
Farmer,  we  offer  the  following  liberal  premiums  to  the  fHenos  of 
Rural  ImproTement  who  may  interest  themselres  in  obtaining 
subscribers. 

Premloms  to  IndlwldnsJa. 

1st.  THIRTY  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  us  the  largest  number  of  Bubscri1>ers.  at  the  club 
pricen,  before  the  13th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  announce 
the  8uecee!>ful  competitors  in  the  May  number. 

2d.  T\V£NTY  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person 
who  shall  send  U9  the  second  highest  list,  as  abore. 

3  J.  TliIN  Dollars,  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall 
send  us  the  third  highest  list,  as  abOTO. 

In  order  to  make  the  circulation  of  the  books  more  general,  and 
to  reward  every  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Farmer  for  their  exer- 
tions in  its  behalf,  we  will  glre  to  those  not  ontitled  to  any  of  the 
above  premiums,  the  following  books,  free  of  pottagoy  or  papers,  as 
desired : 

l8t.  To  every  person  who  sends  ns  Sirrsmf  snbeeribers,  at  our 
club  termn  of  threo  ahiUinga  each,  one  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer. 

2d.  To  every  person  sending  us  Twenty-Four  subscribers,  as 
above,  any  agricultural  work  valued  at  60  cents,  pottage  paid,  or 
two  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

3d.  To  any  permn  ordering  Tmixtv-Twc  copies  of  the  Farmer, 
any  Agricultural  Book  valued  at  76  canfts,  pottage  paid,  or  three 
extra  copies  of  the  Farmer 

4th.  For  FoRTv,  any  Agricnltural  Book  valned  at  $1,  pottage 
paidy  or  four  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

&th.  For  FoHTv-EioHT,  any  Agricultural  Book  valued  at  $1.26, 
po»la  ft  paid,  or  five  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

For  larger  numbers,  books  or  papers  given  in  the  tama  propor- 
tion. 

Qjj'  To  save  expense  to  our  fHends,  we*  pay  the  postage  on  all 
these  workiL  and  persons  entitled  will  state  whether  they  wish 
books  or  lutra  papers,  and  make  their  selections  when  they  send 
ordcrH  ;  or  if  their  list  Is  not  oomplete,  if  wished  wo  wUi  delay 
sending  until  the  club  is  full. 

Counter  Premlnma. 

To  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  establlahing  County  Agricultural 
LibrarioN.  we  off<*r  the  following  premiums,  which  we  hope  will  aid 
in  the  more  general  establishment  of  Agricultural  Libraries  in 
the  Counties. 

1(81.  Wc  will  give  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  FORTY  DOL- 
L.\HS,  to  the  County  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  ooples  of 
the  G«>nesee  Farmer  is  taken  by  the  16th  of  April  next  This  Li- 
brary to  be  kfpt  as  a  C  runty  Agricultural  Libnry  under  the  care 
of  t  h  e  A  g  ri  c  u1 1  ural  Society .  | 

2d.  To  the  County  in  which  th^pext  greatest  number  Is  taken< 
an  Agricultuiml  Library  worth  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,  on 
the  pamto  conditions  as  above. 

As  the  above  premiums  w)ll  probabljsba  taken  la  the  Stata  of 


Nefw  York,  and  as  w«  wish  to  glv»  oar  friends  In  other  Slates  an 
eqoal  chuiee  In  the  eonpetttion,  we  offer  the  tame  preniums  ta 
Counties  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  tbns: 

1st.  To  the  Covirrv  oiA  or  thk  Stats  or  N.  Yoax  in  whieb  tbs 
matest  numbar  of  ooples  cf  our  paper  Is  taken,  an  Agrlenltmal 
Library  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS.  -»^  a         «« 

2d.  To  the  Cooirrv  wr  or  tmx  Statb  or  N«w  Yoix  la  which 
the  second  createst  anmber  is  taken,  an  Agrieoltanl  Libnrv 
worth  TWENTy-FIVE  DOLLARS.  8         *  «~  "wsi7 

InorviDUAu  will  receive  the  premiums  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, Ibr  their  Indlvidoal  benefit,  as  a  compensation  tor  their 
personal  exertions,  and  the  numbers  they  send  will  be  credited 
to  the  Coantlos  where  the  papers  ars  sent,  so  that  the  pramions 
to  Individuals  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  County  premiums. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  wUl  be  Aimished,  if  desired, 
and  oonnAed  the  same  as  new  subscribers. 

We  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  sabacriben  sent  by  each 
person  and  county.  In  the  May  number  we  shall  announce  the 
premloma. 

Ubrariea  and  Booha  will  be  forwarded  per  order,  Inunediately 
after  the  announcement,  and  persons  or  ■oeletles  can  aelect  tbtir 
own  books*  or  leave  the  selection  to  us. 

CC^Speoimen  numbers,  show-bills,  ftc,  sent  to  all  post-paid 
applicants.  All  letters  must  be  paid  or  free.  Subscription  mon- 
ey, if  property  enclosed,  may  be  mailed  at  our  risk. 


The  PhacUcal  and  Scientific  Former' t  Own  Ptiper, 
THB    GElfESEE    FARMER,       • 

A  BfOHTHLT  JOURITAL  OF 

AGRICULTURE    AND   HORTICULTURE, 

lUJurrnATBD  wrra  humsbovs  mronAviTroi  or 
Finn  Bnildlngii  Dom«Bllo  Animals,  LaBplmnaata,  Fmili,  Ae. 

yoLusfE  zm,  for  issa. 
DANIEL  LEE  &"jAMEs"^K,  Jr^  Edttobs. 

p.  BABRT,  Oondnctor  of  Hortlcnltaral  Dapartmant 

IN  Issuing  a  Prospectus  for  the  THiarcicKTH  V<rfvme  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  Fublisher  flatters  hlmsell  that  it  Is  toe 
widely  known,  too  extendvely  circulated,  and  too  well  read,  to 
render  it  necessary  to  state  at  length  the  design  of  the  woik.— 
Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  Judges  of  its  value,  and 
those  unacquainted  with  It  are  requested  to  examine  its  pages. 

The  unparalleled  increase  of  our  circulation,  the  present  year, 
fh>m  TWENTY  to  FORTY  THOUSAND,  has  Induced  us  to 
enlarge  and  further  improve  our  Journal,  dnd  for  the  year  \^t 
we  shall  furnish  a  ^per  that  for  siae,  beauty,  and  ability,  will  not 
be  excelled  In  this  country. 

The  new  volume  will  commanoe  on  the  first  of  January.  It  win 
be  printed  on  cirri  xklt  new  tyvs  and  vuraRioa  rAPEa.  and  be  dub- 
THiBo  LAKor.a  than  at  present,  containing  TRIRTV-TWO  in 
sUad  of  TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES,  and  making  a  volume  of  SM 
pagea.  (with  title  pago,  index,  &o.,  suitable  for  binding.)  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Our  Increasing  circulation  warranto  us  in 
making  this  change  without  any  addition  to  the  price.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  ApraoraiATELv  ilujitxatko  —  containing  numerous 
and  expensive  engravings  of  Farm  Buildings,  Improved  Imple* 
ments.  Domestic  Animals.  ch<dce  Fruits,  Flowors.  Shrubs,  &e. 

We  number  among  our  Contributors,  hundreda  of  the  bert 
Practical  Farmers  In  we  country,  and  our  readers  have  through 
ohr  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience.  No  think- 
ing man  can  read  any  number  we  issue,  without  reeelring  some 
useful  hint  in  regard  to  the  management  of  crops,  stock,  or  the 
orchard,  of  more  value  than  the  price  of  the  volume.  The  CStv- 
EtEK  Farmes  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Agricultural  Journal  publifbed 
In  America.  Our  FORTY  THOUSAND  SUBSCRIBERS  place 
us  ahead  of  all  other  Agrioultnral  Jonmala.  and  enables  us  to  ftir- 
nish  a  paper  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Three  or  Fowr  SkilUnga.,  equal 
to  any,  both  in  value  and  beauty. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  improvement  of  both  the  Minn  and  the 
Soil,  the  FAaMxa  seeks  to  advance  the  rural  Interesta  of  the  coun- 
try, and  elevate  the  profession  of  Agriculture  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion. To  accomplish  this,  it  has  labored  long  and  Caithfully.  and 
not  without  some  success.  Its  position  as  the  cHRArBST.  and  at 
least  one  of  the  best  aobicdltural  journals  in  the  country,  is 
fully  established,  and  we  confidently  ask  for  it  that  support  which 
It  merits  from  the  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  i^Yuit  Culturists  of  the 
United  States.  We  Invite  all  who  feel  the  import»nee  of  sustain- 
ing this  work,  and  extending  its  usefralnesa,  not  only  to  subscribe 
themselves,  but  to  introduce  it  to  the  patronage  of  their  friends. 
Flftjr  Cento  m,  Tenr,  Ia  Adwmiiee. 

FtYE  Copies  for  |2 :  Eight  Copies  for  |3,  end  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rote. 

Qj*  All  Bubscriptioos  to  commence  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  aubacribers. 

0(^  Porr-MASTBBB,  Fabmebs,  and  all  friends  (tf  Improvement, art 
respeetfuUy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

Subscription  money,  if  properly  enclosed,  may  be  sent  (pos^ 
paid  or  fkeeO  at  the  risk  of  the  PtthUahar.    Address  to 

DAHIKI*   UCB, 

NoTtmber,  186L  :  B^heHer,  Hem  Terk 


AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Thb  winter  months  are  particularly  farOTable  to  reading  and  study,  and  every  iknner 
shonld  endeavor  to  master  some  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  which  the  rapid  progress 
of  science  renders  intelligible,  and  the  press  and  the  public  mail  have  dropped  into  his 
bands.  Chemistry  hns,  confessedly,  done  more  than  any  other  science  to  place  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  on  a  safe  and  enduring  basis ;  and  to  it  agriculturists  in  all  civilized 
and  enlightened  nations  are  nov  looking  for  still  more  important  discoveries,  and  more 
valuable  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  their  noble  art.  The  husbandman  is  not  expected  to 
be  deeply  learned  in  the. technicalities  of  any  natural  science;  and  in  treaUng  of  them 
for  his  penu^,  one  should  be  carefbl  to  avoid,  so  iar  as  he  may  be  able,  the  use  of  strictly 
professional  terms.    This  we  shall  do,  and  when  they  occur,  a  plain  deffinitiou  will  be 

Chemists  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  all  matter,  without  exception,  is  endowed 
by  its  Creator  with  an  ever-active /dtm  which  tends  to  the  formation  of  compound  bodies. 
What  are  called  chemical  affinity,  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  gravitation,  are  so  many 
visible  manifestations  of  this  natural  power.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating  this 
force,  as  they  affect  all  the  dements  of  soils  and  their  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  Science  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

When  iron  is  exposed  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  it  rvatg  ;  and  the  observer  witnesses  a 
common  but  highly  interesting  phenomenon.  There  evidentiy  exist  forces  in  the  atoms 
of  the  metal  and  those  of  oxygen,  in  the  water  or  atmosphere,  which  cause  these  gaseous 
and  solid  bodies  to  unite  and  form  a  permanent  compound  of  vital  air  and  a  metal  called 
the  red  oxide,  or  per-oiide  of  iron.  By  this  union  of  unlike  atoms  their  respective  forces 
are  not  annihilated,  but  are  quiesemt,  and  will  be  active  and  ready  to  act  again  so  soon 
as  heat  or  any  other  disturbing  element  shall  separate  the  oxygen  from  its  bat«.  It  is 
important  in  the  study  of  natural  laws,  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  force  may  be  at 
re»l  and  not  lose  it£  existence.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  in  what  form  a  quiescent 
force  exists ;  for  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  itself,  and  need 
not  attempt  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  gravitation,  or  of  any  inherent  force  displayed  by 
the  moUeulei  of  the  material  world.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  matter 
oi^njzed  in  the  tissues  and  vessels  of  living  plants  and  animals,  is  not  deprived  of  the 
natural  forces  which  characterize  it  when  wholly  diso^anized,  and  in  the  form  of  common 
air,  water,  and  metals,  or  earths. 

The  development  of  latent  or  chemical  forces  in  the  elements  of  crops  and  soils,  is  a 

point  to  be  well  considered.     Nothing  that  the  husbandman  can  do  to  impart  activity 

and  progress  in  those  changes  which  prepare  food  for  plants,  is  of  more  importance  than 

the  minaU  suhdiviaion  of  all  tolidt  to  he  (Operated  vpoA.    To  illustrate  the  fundamental 

-[  k    principle  of  all  tillage,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  mate  of  iron  shows  but  a  alight  tendency    mt 
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to  oxidation  (rust ; )  but  when  minutely  divided,  it  can  not  possibly  be  brought  even  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air  at  a  low  temperature,  without  becoming  red  hoty  and  at  the 
same  time  being  converted  into  an  oxide.  Cobalt,  nickel^  and  uranium  possess  the  same 
property.     (Mulder  and  Magnus.) 

The  condensation  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  minute  pores  of  an  exceedingly  fine  mineral 
is  doubtless  the  source  of  this  high  temperature.  Finely  pulverized  charcoal  has  been 
made  to  condense  gases  so  much  that  the  latent  heat  evolved  in  the  operation  has  set 
the  coal  on  fire.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  when  a  body  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
medium  it  gives  out  heat — i,  e.,  heat  which  was  insensible  becomes  sensible  by  the 
simple  compression  or  consolidation  of  any  substance.  Thus,  when  cold  water  is  applied 
to  cold  caustic  lime,  the  liquid  becomes  incorporated  with  the  lime  in  a  solid  form  and 
gives  up  a  portion  of  its  latent  caloric,  or  heat  of  fluidity.  In  a  similar  manner  freezing 
water  in  a  cellar,  which  without  the  water  would  freeze  potatoes  and  apples,  warms  it 
sufficiently  to  prevent  their  congelation.  In  this  instance  the  sensible  heat  is  given  off 
from  the  water  when  transformed  into  solid  ice.  When  vapor  and  water  are  converted 
into  snow  in  winter,  they  warm  the  air  sensibly,  which  elevation  of  temperature  lasts  a 
day  or  so  after  the  fall  of  a  deep  snow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  water  in 
the  process  of  evaporation  absorbs  active  or  sensible  heat,  and  generates  cold  as  it  renders 
heat  quite  insensible.  This  law  is  too  familiar  to  need  illustration.  Heat  and  cold  are 
among  the  most  effective  chemical  and  mechanical  agents,  and  their  influences  on  all 
bodies  to  expand  or  contract  their  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  functions  of  solar 
light,  deserve  the  closest  study. 

If  a  large  crystal  of  salt  or  sugar  be  crushed  into  one  impalpable  powder,  its  solution 
in  water  is  greatly  promoted.  This  fact  illustrates  a  general  law,  and  one  that  prompts 
the  grinding  of  much  grain,  the  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  about  half  the  labor  of  the 
agriculturist  No  solid  food  of  animals  can  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  into 
the  lacteals  (milk-ducts)  and  the  blood  vessels,  which  is  not  substantially  dissolved  in 
the  gastric  juices ;  nor  can  cultivated,  or  other  plants,  subsist  on  insoluble  earthy  atoms. 
Hence,  all  the  circumstances  that  favor  or  retard  the  solution  of  bodies  in  tiUed  land,  or 
living  systems,  have  a  high  practical  value,  and  a  scientific  claim  to  attention.  Bodies 
in  solution  are  in  a  very  favorable  condition  for  the  play  of  chemical  forces,  whatever  they 
may  be.  The  chemical  phenomena  witnessed  in  the  cells  of  plants,  in  the  production  of 
wood,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil,  albumen,  casein,  and  gluten,  appear  to  be  governed  more  by 
physical  than  any  known  vital  laws.  The  further  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology  is  extended,  the  greater  becomes  human  power  over  all  the  phenomena  of 
life.  We  have  long  believed,  and  taught,  the  doctrine,  that  defective  nutrition,  and  most 
diseases,  from  our  simple  liver-complaints  and  chills  and  fever,  to  the  yellow  fever,  cholera^ 
and  plague,  arise  from  the  violation  of  laws  which  chemistry  would  yet  fully  elucidate 
and  prevent  Ev«n  scrofula  and  consumption  are  now  cured  by  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone  earth)  prescribed  on  strictly  chemical  principles^  or  pathology.  The  following  are 
cases  in  point: 

"  In  the  fint  niuxiber  of  the  New  Orleans  Monthlv  Medical  Register,  we  find  an  article  by  IVofeawr 
Ston^  on  the  virtues  of  'Phosphate  of  lime  in  Scrofula  and  other  depraved  states  of  the  System,'  which 
is  of  some  moment  It  was  suggested  bv  an  Essay  in  the  London  Lanoet^  on  the  'physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  their  relation  to  the  formation  of  oelk.*" 

"  'The  oonclusions  of  the  author/  says  Professor  Stonf,  'are  based  upon  careful  chemical  research 
and  results  from  the  use  of  the  remedy.  Els  researches  show  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  vegetables 
and  inferior  animals,  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  albumen  and  fat^  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
formation  of  eella^  and  he  considers  that  many  of  the  pathological  states  of  the  system  depend  upon  a 
deficiency  of  this  salt  The  affections  in  which  it  is  advised  are  ulcerations  dependant  upon  a  eeneral 
dyscrasia,  and  not  a  mere  local  affection;  infantile  atrophy,  in  those  suffering  from  rickets  and  conM- 
qaent  diarrhoea  and  tuberculous  diseases^  particularly  of  the  lungs  in  the  earlj  stages.' 

"Struck  by  this  article,  Prof  Stons  tested  it^  and  he  thus  describes  three  cases  in  which  its  virtues 
w«re  veiy  obvioua    The*  first  was  that  of  a  slave  who  was  admitted  to  the  Profeasor'a  Infirmary  ia 
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Jul  J,  ^th  A  disMM  of  tbe  nose^  the  whole  system  ahowing  great  pro^rreeB  in  scrofuloiu  decaj.  The 
vsatA  remedies  were  misucceasfull j  applied  until  August^  when  cod  liyer  oil  was  used,  but  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  stomach  was  increased  by  it  The  phosphate  of  lime  was  then  applied,  eight  grains 
three  times  a  day.  Ite  good  effects  were  soon  apparent  It  and  the  oU  were  therefore  administered 
together,  and  the  patient  soon  was  restored  to  health. 

"The  second  ease  is  that  of  a  young  lady  aged  2i.  Her  disease  was  one  of  'unmixed  phthisis,' 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  fatally.  The  upper  part 
of  both  her  lungs  was  filled  with  tubercles,  and  in  some  places  were  beginning  to  soften.  The  case 
was  evidently  a  bad  one.  The  treatment  of  cod  liver  oil  was  at  first  used,  but  without  marked 
improvement  The  phosphate  of  lime  was  then  administered  with  the  oil,  and  the  result,  as  in  the 
«aae  of  the  negro,  was  soon  apparent    Tlie  patient  was  rapidly  getting  welL 

,     "The  third  case  was  that  of  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  in  which  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  used 
with  complete  suoceaa 

"We  can  only  refer  briefly  to  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  this  subject 
Before  the  dreadful  diseasea  which  they  describe,  scientific  men  have  stood  abashed.  That  there  is 
some  remedy  for  them  we  can  hardly  doubt;  and  this  may,  if  a  new  thing;  be  the  desideratum  which 
acience  is  in  search  ol"  4 

The  chemical  forces  in  blood,  and  the  separation  of  bone  in  one  set  of  cells,  muscle  in 
another,  nerves  in  a  third,  fat  in  a  fourth,  bile  in  a  fifth,  urine  in  a  sixth,  and  all  other 
secretions, /rom  the  same  blood,  are  now  being  investigated  with  an  acuteness  and  energy 
never  before  equalled.  Powerful  microscopes,  delicate  balances,  reliable  re-agents,  greater 
experience,  tact,'  and  expertncss,  in  all  necessary  manipulations,  promise  a  Aiore  rapid 
advancement  in  pathology  and  organic  chembtry  in  future.  To  the  practical  farmer, 
the  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  feeding  of  cultivated  plants,  will  probably 
be  most  intelligible,  and  therefore  satisfactory  and  useful.  Among  the  many  substances 
that  chemists  have  suggested  as  likely  to  fertilize  the  soil,  the  nitrate  of  soda,  or  '^  cubic 
nitre,^'  is  not  the  least  important  It  has  the  merit  of  being  much  cheaper  than  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  (saltpetre,)  and  is,  by  some  wheatrgrowers,  regarded  not  inferior  to 
that  valuable  salt.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  ammonia,  which  is  a  powerful 
alkali,  and  nitric  acid,  which  is  an  intense  acid,  (aquafortis,)  have  very  similar  properties. 
Both  yield  available  nitrogen  to  growing  plants.  Ammonia  is  formed  by  the  chemical 
Union  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  with  3  of  hydrogen;  and  nitric  acid  is  formed  by  the 
chemical  union  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  with  40  of  oxygen.  17  is  the  equivalent  number 
of  ammonia,  and  64  that  of  nitric  add. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
there  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  which  42  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  weje  drilled  in 
with  seed  wheat  upon  a  quart>er  of  an  acre.  The  result  was  a  gain  of  2  bu.  and  2  pecks 
in  grain,  and  120  lbs.  in  straw.  The  wheat  weighed  165  lbs.,  and  the  entire  gain  in 
both  wheat  and  straw  was  284  lbs.  In  this  experiment,  a  pound  of  the  salt  gave  over 
8.^  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  over  3  lbs.  of  straw.  In  another  series  of  experiments  with  this 
salt,  it  gave  a  small  addition  to  the  yield  of  grain,  but  a  large  gain  in  straw.  In  another 
experiment,  with  cubic  petre  and  common  salt,  112  lbs.  of  each  being  sown  broadcast  on 
an  acre  of  wheat  early  in  the  spring,  the  gain  was  4.^  bu.  (from  21  to  26.-J-);  and  in 
another,  8.4  bu.,  or  from  19  to  27.4.  As  soda  is  a  much  cheaper  alkali  than  potash,  it 
is  highly  important  that  experiments  be  made  in  this  country  to  ascertain  how  far  soda 
can  take  the  place  of  potash  in  organizing  starch  in  potatoes  and  the  seeds  of  cereals, 
such  as  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Any  County  Society  can  make  a  valuable 
experiment  with  carbonate  of  potash,  (common  pearlash,)  and  carbonate  of  soda,  on  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  com,  or  wheat,  for  five  dollars.  Let  all  the  money  be  paid  for  equal 
quantities  of  the  sidts  named,  and  let  these  be  pulverized  and  mixed  with  four  times  their 
weight  of  fine  dry  loam.  Now,  get  a  little  cup  that  will  hold  about  two  ounces  of  this 
compound,  and  apply  a  cup  full  to  each  hill  of  potatoes,  or  com,  spreading  it  over  at 
least  a  square  foot  of  surface,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  planted.  •  The  plan  should  be  to 
give  one  or  two  rows  of  potatoes  or  corn  a  given  quantity,  say  16  lbs.  of  soda,  and  a  like 
nk    weight  of  potash  to  other  rows.    Leave  two  rows  of  corn  or  potatoes  between  the 
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manured  ones,  to  which  nothing  is  to  be  applied.  The  object  is  simply  to  determine,  so 
far  as  one  experiment  can,  tl^e  relative  value  of  potash  and  soda  as  food  for  the  plants. 
Sea-water  contains  thirty  times  more  soda  than  potash ;  and  the  first  named  alkali  may 
be  economically  extracted  from  common  salt,  by  the  aid  of  caustic  lime,  in  a  compost 
heap.  The  chemistry  of  this  operation,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  will  be  explained 
in  die  course  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal. 
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EUROPEAN    AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 

Ths  following  interesting  statistics  are  chiefly  compiled  from  a  Frendi  work  on  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  for  1851 : 


WHEAT  AHD  STE  FBODHCED  DT  IBB  DDTEBXNT  OOIXNTBIB  Of  WJBOPEf  QT  BKnOimm* 


Slatm,  WhfioL  Ry&. 

France 80,14S,T88  61,R&'},46« 

Great  Britain 85,478,000  IpmtOO 

Belgium 4,091,918  5,4S8,00« 

Pruwia ^684,000  46,876,000 

Bavaria 2,770,607  6,418,514 

Baden 9,670,800  610,600 

Swltzeriand 1,000,000  1,200,000 

Sardinian  States 8^,000  1,000,000 

Spain ■             

Netherlands 1,999,903  l/»7,906 

Luxemburg 220,000  850,000 

Denmark 840,000  4»4vSO,000 

Bchlenvrig-Hobtein 886,200  1,692,600 

Sweden  and  Norway 842,665  5,947,820 


WheaL 


Boasla 19,000,000 

Heeklenbaig 022,460 

HanoTer  1,820,000 

Saxony 1,100,000 

Wurtembeig 6,154^1 

Hesse 1,91^,000 

Other  German  States 1,250,000 

Austria- 29,100,000 

Tuscany 1,600,000 

States  of  the  Church 8,000,000 

Two  Sicilies 19,997,700 

other  Italian  States 8,600,000 

Portugal   8JS10/K)0 

Greece 275,000 


Jsyvb 

148,750,000 

1^/K)0 

2,000,000 

2,887,500 

540,668 

8,200,C>00 

8,600,000 

88,710;V24 

500,000 


2,638,300 


In  some  of  these  countries,  barley,  oats,  maize,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans,  are 
important  staples. 

It  is  a  note-worthy  fact  that,  while  we  obtain  the  official  agricultural  statistics  of  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  1851  before  the  close  of  the  year,  those  of  the  crops  grown 
in  the  United  States  in  1649,  and  taken  by  the  census  of  June,  1850,  we  shall  not  get 
till  after  June,  1852.  The  fault  is  in  a  Congress  wholly  devoted  to  party  politics. 
Every  sensible  man  knows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  three  years  after  the  barvest 
of  1849  before  the  public  can  learn  the  amount  of  said  harvest 

The  careful  study  of  agricultural  statistics  is  both  instructive  and  interesting,  after  one 
has  acquired  a  taste  for  researches  of  this  kind.  If  we  convert  the  hectolitres  of  wheat 
and  rye  grown  in  France  and  Great  Britain  into  bushels,  and  consider  each  in  reference 
to  the  agriculture  of  both  nations,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  England  excels  in  tillage, 
France  greatly  excels  in  huehandry,  France  produces  224,402,453  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  and  145,139,805  bushels  of  rye.  England  produces  99,324,400  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  4,200,000  bushels  of  rye.  To  produce  their  comparatively  small  amount  of  grain, 
the  poor  husbandmen  of  Great  Britain  require  about  230,000  tons  of  imported  guano 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  oil  cake,  used  first  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  then  as 
manure..  The  good  husbandmen  of  France  require  very  little  guano  or  oil  cake  from 
abroad,  while  they  annually  export  to  England  one-fourth  of  the  bread-fttufib  imported 
into  that  country.  The  secret  of  French  and  Belgian  success  in  grain-culture  is  this : 
Their  cultivators  make  the  excreta  from  millions  of  people  worth  an  average  of  five 
dollars  a  head  per  annum,  as  manure.  At  this  rate,  allowing  the  fertilizers  frt>m  six 
millions  of  persons  to  be  lost  in  France,  and  those  yielded  by  thirty  millions  to  be  saved, 
their  commercial  value  to  the  nation  is  $150,000,000  a  year.  The  general  saving  of  the 
elements  of  wheat,  in  France,  is  good  husbandry,  whatever  may  be  their  system  of  tillage. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  twenty-nine  millions  of  people  habituaUy 
throw  away  the  fertilizing  elements  contained  in  their  daily  food.    Hence  the  necessity 
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of  importing  into  Great  Britain  so  much  grain,  flour,  provisions,  and  guano.  Some 
night-soil  is  saved,  perhaps  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  quantity  that  might  be ;  but  the 
loss  of  that  from  twenty  millions  of  persons,  is  equal  to  casting  $100,000,000  into  the 
sea.  Of  our  population,  now  twenty^five  millions,  no  class  saves  fertilizers  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  one  million  people,  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  so  that  our  annual 
loss  exceeds  (100,000,000  from  this  source  alone.  But  we  habitually  waste  the  drop- 
pings of  our  domestic  animals,  and,  unlike  England,  export  vast  quantities  of  cotton, 
breadstufSs,  and  provisions,  which  added  to  the  elements  of  crops  washed  out  of  the  soil 
in  the  process  of  tillage,  and  by  the  action  of  our  hot  summer  sun,  bring  up  our  loss, 
otherwise  than  in  food  consumed,  to  at  least  another  $100,000,000  a  year.  More  than 
20,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  annual  harvests,  in  the  Middle, 
Western,  and  Southern  States,  whose  crops  are  sent  out  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
grown.  To  apply  a  ton  of  guano  to  each  ten  acres  thus  deprived  of  the  things  that  make 
grain,  meat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  allowing  only  200  lbs.  to  the  acre,  would  demand  the 
annual  importation  of  two^  million  tons.  This  would  cost  in  ou£  seaports  $40  per  ton,  or 
$80,000,000.  But  there  are  at  least  60,000,000  acres  being  gradually  impoverished  in 
the  United  States ;  and  a  single  dose  of  manure,  equal  in  vidue  to  four  dollars  per  acre, 
involves  an  outlay  of  $240,000,000  a  year.  By  cardPully  husbanding  manure,  the  farmers 
of  Belgium,  after  feeding  the  densest  population  in  Europe,  have  a  considerable  surplus 
of  meat  and  grain  for  export.  It  is  only  the  people  who  speak  the  English  language 
that  fail  to  appreciate  this  obvious  truth: — The  inhabitants  of  Cities  are  bound  to  feed 
the  land  which  feeds  them.  The  citizens  of  London  and  New  York  do  not  possess 
common  sense  enough  to  comprehend  one  of  the  plainest  laws  of  Providence.  Our  rural 
economy  is  anything  but  economicaly  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  but  a  shade  better. 


UVX  8TO0X  IN  BKTXNTXEir  OV  THE  LABOXaT  NATIONS  OF  BUBOPB  Df   1851. 


Bortca, 

France. 2^8,196 

Great  BrlUdn, 1,600,000 

Bu88ia, 18,C«(),000 

Austria 2,827,180 

PruBsIa 1,570,000 

Belgium 2150,000 

Turkey 1,950,000 

Spain, 800,000 

Denmaric 825,019 

Bayarla, 849,090 

Sweden  and  Norway, ....  601,878 

Hanover. 267,800 

Wnrtemberg 10e;86O 

6tat««  of  the  Church, 64,500 

TwoSiciliea, 160,000 

Portugal, 817,000 

Greece, 1SO,000 


OoOtte, 

9,9e6J»6 

6,865,000 

22,120,000 

11,471,628 

6,042,000 

•12,740 

8Jt00,000 

8,000,000 

884.178 

2,62^294 

2,474,616 

794,000 

1,186,780 

171,800 

400,000 

740,000 

900,000 


Sheep, 

82,161,480 

82,000,000 

89,000,000 

88.767,000 

16,260,000 

780.649 

14,800,000 

18,000,000 

1,164,544 

1,699,698 

8,854,180 

1,681,000 

676,609 

1,266,000 

4,000,000 

41980,000 

8,600,000 


Pigt, 

4,910,720 

4,000,000 

6,800,000 

7,000,000 

2,116,000 

421,208 

800,000 

2,000,000 

157,599 

842,851 

892,483 

801,000 

167,219 

246,200 

8,000,000 

720/)00 

40,000 


Goats, 

964,800 

810,000 

1,660,000 

448,000 

890,000 

86,000 

1,600,000 

4^000,000 

107,286 

177,470 

8,000 

27,947 

128,800 

1,000,000 

1^,000 

800,000 


JmmAMuUb, 
787,880 


92,908 


900,000 


6,600 
810,000 
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THE    WINTERING    OP    STOCK 

Tbsbb  are  three  facts  connected  with  the  Trintering  of  stock  which  ought  to  be  well 
considered  by  every  one  who  kei^ps  a  cow,  horse,  pig,  or  sheep. 

1.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  in  the  body  consumes  more  than 
half  of  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  external  warmth  serves  as  an  equivalent  of  food  to  an  extent  which 
is  of  great  economical  importance. 

3.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  aliment  daily  taken  into  the  systems  of  all  animals,  should  be 
precisely  adapted,  by  its  chemical  composition  and  solubility,  to  the  natural  wants  of 
every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  living  being. 

To  the  above,  we  might  add  other  truisms  in  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals,  did  not 
long  experience  admonish  us  that  a  few  facts,  clearly  stated,  are  more  useful  to  a  majority 
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of  readers,  than  any  attempt  to  express  in  one  article  all  that  ought  to  be  said  on  any 
important  topic  in  husbandry.  It  may  be  asked  how  we  know  that  more  than  a  moie^ 
of  food  eaten  by  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  goes  to  create  animal  heat  ?  This  is  our  answer 
to  tliat  question :  By  the  analysis  of  hay,  oats,  corn  and  corn-stalks,  and  other  food  of 
stock,  we  learn  the  amount  of  carbon,  (coal,)  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  that 
100  lbs.  contain.  It  is  known  that  sensible  heat  is  always  generated  when  carbon,  in 
Yegetable  substances,  (of  which  wood  and  coal  are  familiar  examples)  combines  chemicaUy 
with  oxygen,  as  in  combustion.  Now,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  carbon  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  forage,  roots,  or  grain,  passes  out  of  the  wind-pipe,  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  (vital  air,)  as  carbonic  acid.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  bum  20  lbs.  of  hay  in  the 
system  of  a  horse,  or  cow,  and  not  have  it  evolve  heat,  as  it  would  be  to  bum  the  same 
hay  in  a  stove  without  so  much  as  either  warming  the  fuel  or  the  stove.  There  is  really 
no  more  mystery  about  the  production  of  animal'heat  through  the  agency  of  respiration 
and  digestion,  than  there  is  about  the  heat  in  a  steam  boiler;  but  the  needless  waste  of 
animal  heat,  and  of  the  fuel  that  generates  it,  in  the  six  coldest  months  in  the  year,  in 
this  country,  amounts  to  a  loss  of  many  millions.  To  prevent  this  loss,  is  the  main 
object  of  our  present  writing.  It  can  be  done  by  providing  waim  and  comfortable 
stables,  houses,  and  sheds,  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  including  poultry  and  honey-bees.  By 
ceiling  stables  in  wooden  bams  inside  with  rough  boards,  and  filling  the  space  between 
the  outside  boards  and  the  ceiling  with  dry  tanbark,  or  dry  horse  dung,  we  have  made 
them  sufficiently  warm,  so  that  no  manure  would  freeze  in  them  except  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  basement  stables,  surrounded  by  thick  walls  laid  in  mortar,  and 
covered  by  a  floor  and  hay  or  grain,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  not  to  forget  due 
ventilation.  A  great  many  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  injured  by  being  kept  in  badly 
ventilated  stalls  and  stables.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  persons  sleeping  in  tight 
rooms,  and  by  those  that  rear  and  keep  domestic  animals,  that  the  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs  in  breathing,  always  contains  one  hundred  times  more  carbonic  add  gas  than  it  did 
when  it  entered  them.  This  poisonous  gas  should  have  a  reasonable  outlet  from  all 
stables,  especially  where  many  animals  are  kept  in  one  apartment.  Nothing  but  knowl- 
ed<re  will  enable  a  farmer  to  combine  warmth  and  ventilation  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  that  breathd,  whether  in  his  own  dwelling,  in  stables,  pig-styes,  bee-hives,  or  poultry 
houses.    In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  extremes  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  wisely  selecting  the  food  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  natural  wants  of  neatr^^atUe, 
milch-kine,  working  teams,  sheep,  and  poultry,  we  all  have  mucli  to  learn.  Agriculturists 
in  the  Southern  States  do  not  appear  to  understand  the  art  of  preparing  forage  plants, 
such  as  cornstalks,  straw  from  grain,  grass,  or  hay,  for  consumption,  so  well  as  do  the 
cultivators  of  the  North,  where  long  winters  compel  more  attention,  and  give  greater 
importance,  to  the  subject.  We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  neglect  of 
corn,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  month  after  it  should  have  been  cut  up  at  the  roots 
with  a  view  to  make  forage  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  <<  shucks,"  for  the  stock.  Tliat  is 
to  say,  we  have  seen  com  so  cut  up  there  after  several  frosts,  and  when  dead  ripe,  and  a 
whole  month  too  late,  according  to  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  All  cereal  plants  undergo 
iin})ortant  chemical  changes  at  the  time  of,  and  immed^tely  after,  the  ripening  of  their 
seed.  What  these  changes  are  will  be  hereafter  explained,  under  the  head  of  Agricultural 
Physiology.  At  present,  we  will  assume  that  the  fEumer  has  feed  enough  for  the  animals 
he  intends  to  winter;  and  if  he  has  not,  he  cannot  reduce  his  stock,  by  the  sale  of  a 
part,  a  moment  too  soon. 

The  value  of  cutting  feed,  such  as  straw,  cornstalks,  and  bay,  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  all  need  more  light.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  it  pays  well  for  the  labor;  but 
will  it  pay  to  cut  good  hay,  even  for  working  cattle  ?  K  one  has  hired  help,  and 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do  while  cutting  hay,  doubtless  it  will  aid  digestion  to  cut  up 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  forage  plants.    And  it  may  be  good  economy,  as  ia  often  done, 
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to  use  a  horse-power  for  cutting  both  dry  and  green  feed,  such  as  roots  and  straw.  We 
have  cut  the  feed  of  fifty  cows  in  that  manner,  and  thought  we  realized  a  profit  in  the 
operation;  but  we  usually  poured  boiling  hot  water,  drawn  from  a  heater,  over  100  bu. 
of  cut  cornstalks,  hay,  or  straw,  in  a  water-tight  box,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold  and  eaten. 
This  mass  of  hot  water  greatly  promotes  the  extraction  of  all  the  nutriment  there  may 
be  in  stalks,  leaves,  and  shucks  or  husks,  by  the  organs  of  digestion.  Meal,  bran,  or 
shorts,  are  mixed  with  the  cut  feed  before  the  water  is  applied ;  but  in  feeding  cut  carrots, 
(of  which  we  have  fed  a  good  many,)  they  were  given  raw  and  separate.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  carrots  ought  to  yield  at  least  fifty  of  milk,  in  good  cows.  The  production  of 
milk,  however,  is  an  operation  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  another  time.  How  to  make 
flesh  and  fat  to  the  best  advantage,  are  points  of  some  interest  to  those  who  keep  animals 
and  prepare  them  for  the  butcher.  Our  own  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  economy  to  boil  com,  peas,  and  barley,  for  fatting  hogs  and  cattle,  without 
grinding,  if  one  has  to  pay  from  8  to  16  per  cent  of  the  grain  to  the  miller.  Cooking 
food,  like  "homony,"  renders  all  its  nutriment  available,  and  grinding  can  do  no  more, 
and  one  loses  the  toll,  whatever  that  may  hfi.  Nature  maintains  animal  heat  for  chemi- 
cal purposes,  or,  to  aid  in  transforming  vegetable  into  animal  tissues.  Cooking  food 
is  a  step  in  the  same  direction,  for  it  effects  important  chemical  changes  in  the  sub- 
stances cooked.  How  far  hot  water  may  be  economically  used  in  preparing  forage,  seeds, 
roots,  tubers,  apples,  and  pumpkins,  for  the  consumption  of  fatting  cattle,  must  be 
decided  by  future  experiments.  Whatever  feed  domestic  animals  receive,  it  should  be 
given  them  at  stated  periods  of  the  day;  and  all  that  is  left,  should  be  promptly  removed, 
that  the  animal  be  not  allowed  to  breathe  upon  it  and  taint  it  with  the  foul  exhalations 
from  the  body.  One  of  the  most  common  errors  in  wintering  stock,  is  the  notion  that 
they  should  not  gain  as  much  in  weight  when  kept  up,  or  fed  in  a  yard,  as  when  running 
in  a  good  pasture  in  summer  and  autumn.  Every  day  that  a  pig,  heifer,  steer,  lamb,  or 
colt,  lives  without  growing,  involves  the  owner  in  expense  and  probable  loss.  The  art 
of  stunting  young  animals  is  more  practiced  than  studied ;  and  the  principles  of  making 
Shetland  ponies,  and  such  wee-bits  of  oxen,  cows,  and  hogs,  as  one  meets  with  in  some 
States,  ought  to  be  known  to  all.  Nature  kindly  contracts  the  body  to^meet  the  limited 
supply  of  food,  by  bringing  the  system  prematurely  to  ripeness,  till  some  of  the  adult 
horses  weigh  considerably  less  than  the  largest  sheep.  To  add  weight  in  muscle  and 
fat,  over  and  above  the  daily  loss  by  necessary  absorption,  the  keeper  of  young  animals 
must  give  them  more  than  barely  enough  to  maintain  life;  and  yet  this  is  the  rule  of 
many  a  farmer  in  wintering  his  stock — hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep.  What  an  animal 
requires  according  to  the  weight  of  its  body,  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  ever- 
consuming  life,  in  the  hourly  removal  of  the  elements  of  bone,  tendon,  nerve,  cellular 
and  vascular  tissue,  fat,  <fec.,  is  not  known.  When  an  adult  animal  neither  gains  nor 
loses  weight,  if  we  subtract  from  its  food  all  that  ia  voided  by  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
and  in  respiration,  the  excess  is  mostly  appropriated  to  repair  the  waste  in  solids,  which 
is  constantly  in  progress.  But  the  effete  matter  (dissolved  solids)  pass  out  of  the 
system  mingled  with  the  residuum  of  food  daily  eaten,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
separating  the  carbon  from  the  brain  or  muscles,  in  the  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  from 
the  lungs,  from  the  carbon  in  the  blood  derived  directly  from  food. 

Although  we  cannot  say  that  such  a  per  cent,  of  aliment  goes  to  repair  the  bones,  such 
a  per  cent,  to  make  muscles,  or  nerves,  or  fat ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  determine  by  experi- 
ments, what  kind  of  food,  in  what  condition,  and  how  much,  one  should  feed  to  obtain 
the  highest  profit.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  about  one-third 
more  animals  are  kept  than  the  food  to  keep  them  on  will  warrant.  Life  is  supported, 
but  meat  is  greatly  decreased  in  quantity  and  value.  The  com  that  will  keep  a  hog  six 
months  without  gaining  a  single  pound  in  flesh,  will  make  15  lbs.  of  good  pork  or  bacon 
if  skillfully  fed.    The  same  rule  applies  to  all  domestic  animals.    Instead  of  using  the 
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^ftily  feed  of  cows  to  elaborate  milk  or  flesh,  the  system  consimies  it  all  to  make  the 
▼apor  and  gases  that  escape  from  the  wind-pipe,  and  the  excreta  from  the  skin,  kidneys, 
and  intestines.  In  keeping  dairy  cows,  and  sheep,  we  have  had  occasion  to  investigate 
grass,  hay,  roots,  and  com,  when  eaten  by  these  and  other  animals. 
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RURAL  HOMES, 

OB  SKBT0HE8  OF  HOUSES  BUTTED  TO  AMERICA3S  COUNTBY  LIFE. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  book  on  rural  subjects  by  Gebyase  Whseleb,  the 
very  name  of  which  makes  one  feel  comfortable  and  invites  a  hearty  perusal  of  its  pages. 
^  Rural  Homes  "  I  what  an  association  of  pleasant  thougKts  these  words  call  forth — ^how 
enchanting  ■  to  those,  who,  with  a  heart  fidl  of  the  real  and  imaginary  charms  of  the 
country  are  doomed  to  the  narrow,  noisy  limits  of  a  street  house  in  the  city.  Dowkikq's 
delightful  works  on  Country  Houses  and  Cottage  Architecture,  as  well  as  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  created  a  new  era  in  the  rural  life  of  this  country ;  perhaps  no  man  can  look 
abroad  and  witness  more  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  saluta^  influence  of  his  labors. 
From  one  end  of  this  great  country  to  the  other,  the  traveler  recognizes,  at  least,  attempts 
at  the  models  he  has  given,  showing  conclusively  that  people  have  begun  to  read  and 
think  upon  the  subject  of  architecture,  and  whatever  concerns  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  beauty  of  their  homes.  This  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  we  may  count  hencefor- 
ward upon  rapid  and  steady  progress.  Many  errors  will  no  doubt  be  committed,  until 
more  accurate  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  taste  more  cultivated  and  refined.  For  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  we  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  circulation  of  sound  writings. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Downino'b  works  is  now  well  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recommend  them  to  all  who  wish  to  read  on  the  subject,  to  increase  their  knowledge  or 
refine  their  taste.  The  book  before  us  now  is  one  we  can  also  recommend  most  heartily. 
Wo  have  given  it  a  pretty  thorough  and  carefrd  perusal,  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
we  have  derived  makes  us  feel  grateful  to  the  author,  and  bespeak  for  his  book  a  place 
in  the  library  of  ^very  inteUigent  person  whoever  expects  to  build  or  improve  a  suburban, 
village,  or  country  house. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  an  experienced  practical  architect,  and  therefore  not  only  treats  of 
style  and  construction  in  general  but  takes  up  all  the  details  from  the  foundation  stone 
to  the  chimney  top,  so  that  nothing  is  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  subjects  of  water 
conveniences,  warming  and  ventilation,  so  important  in  dwellings,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, are  brought  forward  prominently  and  treated  with  great  detail  and  simplicity. 
Excellent  advice  is  given  in  regard  to  choosing  sites  for  dwellings,  in  adapting  the  style 
to  the  surrounding  scenery  and  circumstances,  the  exterior  and  interior  finish,  in  the 
arrangement  of  fencing  and  grounds,  disposition  of  outbuildings,  and  in  fact,  in  whatever 
concerns  the  Home,  out-doors  or  in.  The  various  branches  or  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
treated  of  in  separate  chapters,  and  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  first,  and  would  do  so  of 
others,  did  our  space  permit  Chapter  first  treats  of"  7^  JSxcellermes  of  a  Hoiue — 
Choice  of  a  Site,^^  Here  the  author  points  out  the  popular  errors  committed  in  building, 
and  epitomises  the  "  Excellekcieb"  of  a  Home  thus : 

1.  contenient   arrangement. 

2.  Faoilitt  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
8.   Perfect  Protection  from  Heat  and  Cold. 
4.   Adequate  Means  of  Warmino  and  Ventilatino. 

5.    CONORUITT  with  THE  SoENERT  AROUND. 

No  matter  what  the  style  of  a  house,  or  what  the  size,  these  are  the  great  points,  and 
deaerre  the  prominence  Mr.  Wheeler  has  given  them.    In  speaking  of  the  general 
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arrangement  of  the  grounds,  the  tenor  of  the  suggestions  are  unexceptionable,  but  to  the 
following  we  must  object : 

"The  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  with  a  sheltered  patch  for  herbs  you  place  near  the  kitchen  and 
Bervant'9  offices,  and  are  not  very  anxious  they  should  be  in  Bights  for  horticulturise  it  as  you  wUl,  a 
row  of  bare  bean  poles  is  not  a  very  sightly  object  from  a  window." 

We  admit  that  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  in  general  are  not  very  sightly^  but  we 
believe  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  so.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  borders  are  well 
planted  with  nice  pyramidal  and  dwarf  fruit  trees,  the  walls  or  fences  covered  with 
grapes  or  trained  trees,  the  interior  compartments  well  cropped  with  vegetables ;  and 
suppose  even  bean  poles,  not  bare,  but  covered  with  beautiful  running  peas  and  beans ; — 
such  a  garden  would  not  be  unsightly,  but  beautiful,  the  pride  of  its  owner  and  the 
admiration  of  his  neighbois.  We  know  of  a  few  such  gardens,  though  but  too  few, 
in  different  sections  of  our  country,  and  when  business  calls  us  in  their  neighborhood  we 
often  travel  many  miles  to  visit  them.  Next  month  we  intend  to  present  a  chapter 
from  the  book,  with  illustrations  and  description  of  a  Suburban  Cottage, 
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BT   0.   BLA.KELT,    OF    ROXBUBY,    OONHBOTICUT. 


I  SAW  in  the  October  number  of  your  paper,  a  request  that  some  one  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  making  wine,  would  communicate  information  on  that  subject.  To  the  request 
of  your  correspondent,  I  would  add  my  own,  together  with  some  remarks  of  a  practical 
nature,  such  as  my  limited  knowledge  and  experience  may  suggest,  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately  securing  the  desired  result  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  commence 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  a  kind  of  grape  be 
selected  that  is  well  adapted  to  that  particular  use,  otherwise  the  desired  object  will  be, 
to  say  the  least,  but  imperfectly  accomplished.  It  is  one  thing  to  extract  juice  from  a 
sour,  ill-flavored  grape,  but  quite  another  thing  to  convert  such  juice  into  good, 
well-flavored  wine.  The  grape  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  should  ripen 
in  season  to  avoid  the  autumnal  frosts.  The  red,  and  white  Scuppemong,  which  are  a 
good  wine  grape  south  of  3T**  north,  would  entirely  fail,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  The  Catawba,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  as  a  wine 
grape,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  particularly  by  Mr.  Longwobth,  and  is 
esteemed  by  him  one  of  the  best  wine  grapes  for  that  part  of  the  country,  besides  being 
an  excellent  table  grape,  would  probably  flourish  well  from  Washington  City  to  Boston, 
I  have  this  year  raised  them  in  great  perfection,  although  some  of  them  were  a  little 
injured  by  early  frost.  The  Isabella,  which  is  probably  inferior  to  the  Catawba  as  a 
wine  grape,  will  do  for  still  more  northern  latitudes. 

Locality,  soil,  and  due  preparation  of  the  ground,  are  other  things  to  be  considered 
at  the  commencement  of -grape  culture.  Land  which  has  a  southern  inclination  is 
preferable,  and,  in  northern  latitudes,  indispensable,  for  those  kinds  which  ripen  late  in 
the  season.  High  ground,  which  is  not  too  dry,  is  also  preferable  to  low,  marshy  land, 
both  for  producing  a  better  quality  of  fruit,  and  escaping  the  frosts  of  spring  and  fall 

For  propagating  the  vine,  I  consider  grafting  the  better  mode  to  commence  with, 
in  case  a  vine  with  roots  attached  cannot  be  obtained.  When  a  root  is  to  be 
grafted,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  any  considerable  length ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  the  stump  of  the  vine  to  which  it  belonged  should  be  attached  to  it 
Just  procure  a  root  fit>m  among  the  wild,  native  kinds,  of  any  convenient  or  desirable 
A  L   length,  then  proceed  to  divide  it  into  parts,  say  a  yard  in  length,  so  that  each  part  shall 
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have  several  lateral  branches  or  small  fibrous  roots  attached  to  it,  and  then  insert  in  the 
butt  end  of  each,  one  or  two  grafts,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  grafting  fruit  trees.  They 
should  then  be  carefully  placed  in  the  ground  where  they  are  to  grow,  and  should  receive 
necessary  care  and  protection.  The  grafts  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from  October  to 
March,  except  in  warm  latitudes,  and  may  be  inserted  in  April  or  May  following.  If 
they  are  cut  in  the  autumn,  they  may  be  preserved  by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  in  a 
cool  place,  till  May  or  June,  but  no  vegetable  matter  should  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  them,  or  they  would  be  liable  to  mildew  and  rot. 

When  a  vine  with  roots  attached  is  once  obtained,  it  is  preferable  to  propagate  by  layers. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  vine  or  branch  is  selected  in  the  spring,  and  extended  on  the  earth 
near  by  where  it  is  to  be  imbedded,  so  that  the  young  shoots  will  start  upward  from  the 
earth ;  and  when  they  have  acquired  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  the  vine  or  branch  to 
which  they  belong  should  be  carefully  laid  in  a  trench  previously  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  covered  over  with  rich,  mellow  earth,  when  it  will  soon  assume  the  character 
of  a  root,  and  will  throw  out  small  roots  at  short  intervab  along  its  entire  length,  and 
may,  in  the  autumn  following,  be  cut  into  almost  as  many  portions  as  thefe  are  vines  or 
branches  ascending  from  it,  each  of  which  may  be  transplanted  and  become  a  separate  vine. 

When  it  is  difficult  or  impracticable  to  manage  in  this  way,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
the  vines  have  been  trained  to  a  frame  or  trellis,  so  that  there  are  no  lateral  brandies 
near  the  earth,  a  very  convenient  mode  of  propagating  is  by  means  of  boxes.  Make  a 
box,  say  eight  inches  square,  and  open  at  the  top ;  saw  out  a  piece  from  the  top  down- 
ward, and  from  two  opposite  sides,  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches ;  fill  with  earth, 
pass  the  vine  through  the  opening  made  by  the  saw,  confine  it  there  and  cover  over  with 
earth.  It  should  be  frequently  watered  through  the  season,  or  till  roots  are  well  formed, 
when  it  may  be  amputated  and  removed ;  thus  becoming  a  separate  vine.  Several 
boxes  may  be  thus  attached  to  a  single  branch  of  sufficient  length,  in  each  of  which  a 
separate  vine  may  be  obtained.  It  is  objected  by  some  that  this  method  tends  rather  to 
dwarf  the  plant,  and  to  render  it  of  comparatively  slow  and  feeble  growth.  While  the 
roots  are  forming  and  the  vine  is  small,  it  may  be  well  to  prevent  its  bearing  fruit  for 
one  or  two  years,  as  that  will  materially  assist  the  growth  of  the  plant  A  few  years 
since.  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  practiced  this  method  in  training  a  single  vine,  till 
it  had  acquired  considerable  size,  when  he  changed  his  treatment  of  it  by  pinching  off 
the  young  and  tender  twigs,  instead  of  the  young  fruit,  as  before,  thereby  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  cro'^  of  grapes.  The  vine  will  occasionally 
need  pruning,  and  with  that,  as  with  the  fruit  tree,  it  is  better  to  prevent  redundant 
growth,  by  pinching  off  the  buds  or  young  twigs  soon  after  they  make  their  appearance, 
thus  securing  the  more  rapid  growth  of  those  parts  which  are  designed  for  bearing  fruit 

The  grape  vine,  unless  planted  in  a  rich,  deep,  calcarious  earth,  will  also  repay  well 
the  occasional  bestowmeut  of  a  little  manure,  particularly  that  possessing  alkaline 
properties.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  with  your  permission,  Messrs.  Editors,  I 
propose  in  a  future  number  of  your  paper,  unless  superceded  by  some  other  pen,  to 
resume  the  subject  with  which  this  article  is  headed — that  of  making  vnne. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  give  us  his  eystem  of  making  wine  from  the  grape.  We  give  the 
process  as  pursued  by  Cobnsau  A  Son.  near  CiDcinDati,  from  the  gathering  ofthe  grape  to  the  bottling 
of  the  wine,  for  wliich  we  are  indebted  to  the  Western  Horticultural  Review: 

"  1.  Gathering. — ^The  grapes  when  fully  ripe  are  gathered  in  baskets  containing  about 
a  bushel,  as  well  as  in  a  sort  of  <  pannier'  of  wood,  made  very  light  and  strong,  and 
which  is  supported  by  straps,  or  thongs  of  willow,  on  the  bacjc  of  the  picker ;  they  are 
brought.from  the  vinyard  in  this  manner  and  thrown  upon  the  picking  tables,  where 
they  are  carefully  assorted. 

^  2.  Picking. — This  consists  in  removing  by  hand,  all  green,  shriveled,  or  decayed 
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grapes,  which  are  thrown  into  tuba  or  barrels  and  pressed  separately,  to  ma^  a  common 
wine  or  vinegar.  The  finest  grapes  are  carried  thence  to  the  stemming  apparatus,  where 
they  undergo  another  operation. 

"3.  SlemmiT^g. — Besides  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  which  this 
process  imparts,  there  is  another  material  advantage  derived  from  it,  which  consists  in 
the  diminution  of  the  bulk  or  volume  of  auy  given  quantity  of  grapes  in  bunches.  The 
large  press  of  the  Messrs.  Cobkeau  being  capable  of  containing  upward  of  a  hundred 
bushels  after  the  stems  are  removed ;  from  which  about  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine 
may  be  obtained. 

"  '  Stemming*  consists  in  separating  the  berries  from  Hia  stem  by  means  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  which  a  wood  cat  is  appended.  The  grapes  are  thrown  on  the  wire  neve  M., 
which  is  open  enough  to  allow  the  berriee  to 
pass,  hut  retuns  the  stems ;  a  little  plank,  P.,  v> 
held  in  an  inclined  position,  to  which  a  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  is  given,  so  as  to 
force  the  berries  through  the  sieve,  and  to  re- 
more  out  of  the  way  all  the  stems  as  they  are 
stript;  with  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  two  men. 
can,  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  if  r^ularly 
supplied  with  grapes,  stem  from  seventy  to  eighty 
bushels.  Improvements  might  be  made,  by 
which  the  manual  labor  would  be  diminished ; 
but  this  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  which  Mr. 
CouiXAU  has  introduced,  is  generally  used  by 
the  wine  manufacturers  of  France, 

"4.  Mashing. — After  passing  through  the 
stemming  procees  the  grapes  fall  into  a  wooden  mill,  consisting  of  two  rollers  ridged 
obliquely,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  a  set  of  screws  by  which  their  distance  from  each 
other  may  be  graduated  to  the  proper  degree ;  it  being  desirable  that  every  grape  should 
be  crushed  but  that  the  seed  should  ijot  be  broken, 

"  The  rollers  are  turned  by  hand.    The  above  wood  cut  exhibits  In  R,  R,  a  section  of 
these  rollers,  and  that  which  ftdlows  shows  two  men,  one  stemming,  the  other  mashing 
the  grapes.     From  the  rollers,  the  grape  (being  entirely  separated  from  the  stem  and 
thoroughly   mashed)   passes    into    the  press, 
where  the  final  operation  of  separating  the  juice 
is  performed.     The  wiue  passes  from  the  bed  of 
the  press,  by  means  of  a  conductor,  into  the 
basement,  from  whence  it  m  conveyed  into  casks 
containing  260  gallons  each ;  these,  though  by 
no  means  of  so  large  a  siie  as  those  used  by 
some  of  our  wine  manufacturers,  are  of  a  very 
convenient  capacity  for  ordinary  crops.     The 
first  fermentation  takes  place  immediately,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the  wine  be- 
comes perfectly  clear — or  what  is  technically 
termed  "_fine"     A  second  fermentation  takes 
place  in  the  spring,  about  the  period  of  the 
blooming  of  the  grape.     The  wine  should  not 
M  bottled  until  it  is  al  least  one  year  old,  though  it  is  frequently  bottled  for  immediate 
use  just  previous  to  the  second  fermentation ;  Uiis  may  be  done  with  safety  if  the  bottles 
can  be  kept  in  a  very  cool  place.     There  are  many  who  think  the  Catawba  wine  is 
-1 1,   better  at  this  period  than  ever  afterward."  j  r 
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SIDE- HILL    BAEN. 

Messbb.  Editoss  : — I  eend  you  a  desig^i  for  a  side-hill  barn,  with  an  eleratdon,  wludi, 
if  you  think  of  sufficient  merit,  you  can  ^ve  to  your  readers. 
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BLBVATION.  —  SIDE-H 

The  bam  is  designed  to  be  built  on 
the  Bide  of  a  hill  which  will  allow  of 
excavation  Bufhcieat  to  form  the  base- 
ment floor,  which  contains  fire  stalls 
for  horses  and  six  for  cattle,  with  a 
feeding  passage  between,  into  which  is 
ttirown  the  hay  and  oats  through  a 
trap  door  in  the  floor  above.  From 
this  passage  the  mangers  on  either 
side  may  be  filled  very  handily  and 
with  much  less  trouble  and  less  risk 
of  being  kicked,  tban  when  a  person 
b;is  to  come  up  behind  the  animals  to 
get  at  their  heads.  A  may  be  used  as 
a  carriage  or  waggon  shed,  or  to  store 
away -straw  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  or 
bedding  .for  horses.  R  is  a  cellar  for 
roots,  lie. 

On  the  main  floor,  H  is  a  place  for 
hay  and  oats.  T,  trap-door  communi- 
cating with  the  feeding  passage  below. 
D,  threshing  floor,  17  by  25.  C  and 
B,  cribs  for  com  and  other  grain.  P, 
passage.  8,  steps  leading  into  the 
basement 

The  cost  of  this  bam  would  probably  be  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollan,  aac 
perhaps  is  as  good  and  convenient  as  can  be  built  for  that  sum.  At  laait  th«  plaa  ii 
worthy  of  consideration.     J.  W.  Q. — Silhboro,  Ohio. 
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BT    J08XPH    HARRIS,    OF    BOOHESTES. 

In  the  Patent  0£Sce  Report  for  1850-51  we  find  the  following  interesting  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  wheat : 

"Mr.  F.  D.  KiNOMAN,  of  Bergen,  Genesee  cottntr,  N.  T.,  eays  that  his  'crops  of  wheat  for  the  last 
fiye  jem  haye  averaged  thirty-two  and  a  third  baahela  per  acre.'  We  commend  this  tsMt  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  *trencsee  country  was  Ruling  to  produce  the 
great  staple  for  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated.    Mr.  K  has  the  following  remarks  on  wheat  culture : 

"  'Time  of  seeding,  from  Ist  to  16th  September;  of  haryesting,  from  20th  to  the  last  of  July. 
Brine  and  lime  seed,  and  sow  one  bushel  and  three-fourths  per  acre ;  sometimes  I  sow  two  bushels, 
but  find  it  too  thick.  Plow  three  times :  have  this  year  procured  one  of  Noubse  A  Mason's  subsoil 
plows^  and  subsoiled  a  plirt  of  each  wheat  field.  It  takes  three  heavy  horses  to  haul  the  surface  plow 
seven  inches  deep,  which  is  my  gauge.  Subsoil  with  &yoke  of  oxen  and  a  pair  of  horses^  driving  the 
plow  six  inches  below  the  cut  of  the  surface  plow,  "nie  increase  is  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  per 
acre.  Within  the  last  ten  vears^  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  Hessian  fly  but  once.  Price  of 
wheat,  fh>m  |1  to  $1. 12.  At  least  one-third  of  my  wheat  is  sown  after  spring  crops^  and  cloyer  always 
follovrs,  being  sown  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  wim  one  hundred  of  plaster. 
I  turn  nothing  into  clover  fields  in  the  spring ;  and  when  it  is  half  in  blossom,  turn  under  with  the 
plow.  I  now  raise  too  much  straw,  and  feel  the  need  of  understanding  chemistry  to  learn  what  to 
ap|>ly  to  increase  the  berry.  We  once  had  a  chemist  at  Rochester  (Dr.  Leb)  who  would  give  tlie 
desired  information,  but  I  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  needed  by  me.'  * 

It  would  appear  folly  to  condemn  any  system  of  culture  or  rotati<^n  that  yields  on  an 
average  of  five  years  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  do  so ;  yet  the  fact  that  too  much  straw  is  produced  from  plowing  in  doyer 
is  a  significant  and  interesting  corroboration  of  scientific  experiment,  and  deserves  some 
notice. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Lawbs*  experiments,  that  when  wheat  is  supplied  with 
ammonia,  (nitrogen  and  hydrogen,)  it  obtains  sufScient  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  when  carbon  was  supplied,  either  as  farm-yard  dung,  rape 
cake,  or  ground  rice,  the  crop  was  increased  only  to  that  extent  which  the  ammonia  they 
contained  would  alone  have  benefited  it  Thus :  two  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  - 
ammonia,  containing  forty  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  no  carbon,  had  as  great  a  beneficial 
effect  as  eight  hundred  pounds  of  rape  cake,  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  some  six  hundred  pounds  of  carbon  besides.  The  same  effect  was  produced  with 
the  ground  rice  and  farm  manure — no  benefit  being  derived  frx>m  the  carbon.  It  was 
also  found  that  as  large  a  crop  could  not  be  raised  with  rape  cake  as  with  ammoniacal 
salts ;  for  when  rape  cake  was  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for  its  nitrogen  to  be  equal 
to  that  supplied  in  the  ammoniacal  salt,  the  straw  was  so  unnaturally  developed  that  the 
crop  was  laid  and  an  inferior  quality  and  less  quantity  of  grain  produced.  That  this 
effect  was  caused  by  the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  soil,  few,  we  think,  will 
question.  The  uniformity  of  the  results  through  a  series  of  experiments  for  several 
years  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  own  mind,  and  had  we  space  the  point  might  be  illustrated 
from  numerous  facts  of  which  every  farmer  is  cognizant 

A  ton  of  dry  clover  hay  would  contain  about  40  lbs.  nitrogen,  960  oxygen,  740 
carbon,  and  80  hydrogen.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  this  is  plowed  in  for  a  i&^  yean, 
that  oxygen  and  carbon  would  accumulate  in  the  soil  to  an  injurious  amount,  and  *^  too 
much  straw^  would  be  raised,  especially  on  soils  in  which  there  was  not  an  abundance 
of  lime  and  saline  substances.  Now,  nitrogen  beiug  the  only  element  of  value  that  is 
gained  by  the  growth  and  plowing  in  of  clover,  and  carbon  and  oxygen  being  injurious, 
it  is  an  interesting  inquiry — How  can  we  get  rid  of  these  substances  and  retain  the 
nitrogen  ?  Nature  has  furnished  the  means,  and  fortunately  science  has  discovered  them. 
When  food  is  consumed  by  animals,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  contains  is  burnt  in  the 
-T  K    lungs  to  supply  animal  heat,  while  the  nitrogen  and  greater  part  of  the  earthy  matter  is 
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voided  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements,  which  may  be  returned  to  the  soil,  where, 
providing  there  has  been  no  loss,  they  will  be  more  beneficial  than  had  the  food  itself 
been  plowed  in.  This  method  also  affords  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  food  and  greatly  inoreasing  the  value  of  the  manure  by  giving  to  the 
animals,  with  the  clover,  rich  nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  oil-cake,  peas,  beans,  &c.  But 
this  is  ^  high  Arming,"  and  requires  more  capital  than  most  farmers  are  willing  to  invest 
on  their  farms.  To  these  generally,  any  caution  about  growing  "•  too  much  straw"  is 
imnecessary :  plowing  in  clover  is  the  best  thing  they  can  afford  to  do ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  when  by  this  means  their  straw  grows  too  rank,  they  will  have  spare  capital  to 
invest  in  more  stock  and  artificial  foods. 
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Wm.  6.  Le  Couteulz,  of  Black  Rock,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  translation 
from  the  French,  which  we  publish  with  pleasure,  and  has  kindly  promised  us  further 
favors : 

Report  iiade  to  the  Ceotsal  Agbioultdsai.  Soqcett  of  Paris,  vfon  the  DDrFSREMT  Maladies  exibtdco 
nr  Wheat  or  Feano^  particularly  a  new  Malady  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1851. 

Bbbideb  the  accidents  from  vegetation,  to  which  the  wheat  is  subject^  and  which  in  the  markets 
aeoording  to  these  different  accidents^  causes  it  to  be  called,  Mcalded,  thrunkf  mdted  or  had  down  wheaU 
<bc.,  there  are  three  maladies  which  are  peculiar  to  it 

Beached  by  the  firsts  the  wheat  is  deformed  and  of  bad  aspect ;  it  is  almost  always  deprived  of  the 
re-productive  germ,  and  very  often  of  that  substance  neoessarj  to  make  bread.  It  is  called  Rickety 
— m  French  ^tehitiquA. 

In  the  second,  the  erain,  its  envelope,  and  the  ear,  altogether,  transform  themselves  into  a  Uadk 
and  dry  dust.,  which  the  winds  or  rains  carry  away.     It  is  called  Coal — in  French,  Charbon. 

In  the  third,  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  is  altogether  diiferent,  the  ear  keeping  its  exterior  shape 
until  harvest ;  but  the  least  pressure  with  the  fingers  will  be  sufficient  to  crush  it,  and  a  fat,  blacj^ 
dusty  substance,  of  an  infectious  smell,  will  come  out  of  it    It  is  called  Rot — ^in  French,  Carte. 

The  new  malady  which  has  appeared  this*  year,  (1851,)  has  no  analogy  with  those  above  enumerated. 
Instead  of  "being  in  the  head  or  the  plants  otherwise  the  ear,  it  is  in  the  low  port  of  it.  This  is  what 
caused  it^  fi*om  its  first  appearance,  to  be  called  the  Malady  of  the  foot — ^in  French,  Maladie  du  Pi&L 

That  malady  has  its  seat  close  to  the  ground,  or  between  the  roots  and  the  first  joint  of  the  stalk. 
It  consists  of  a  mouldiness  which,  at  first  sights  one  would  think  came  from  being  burnt  In  some 
caaea^  the  mouldiness  covers  the  whole  stalk,  when  in  some  others  only  a  part  of  it  The  part  so 
affected  dries  up,  dissolution  commences^  and  it  soon  loses  that  necessary  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  plant)  which  bends  and  then  drops  on  the  ground  as  if  beaten  by  storm,  where  it  would  rot> 
was  not  tlie  hand  of  the  farmer  ready  to  gather  it 

In  some  parta.  said  malady  showed  itself  just  as  the  wheat  was  beginning  to  bloom ;  in  some  others 
before,  and  in  many  others,  after.  In  the  first  instance,  the  harvest  is  entirely  lost ;  in  the  second, 
the  ear  already  formed  still  progresses^  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  remaining  short  and  tlie  grain 
small,  giving  only  half  a  crop.  If  an  incision  be  made  in  the  mouldy  place  with  a  pen-knife,  it  will 
be  seen  in  tlie  interior  that  the  cellular  tissue  has  lost  all  its  elasticity — that  it  is  fio  more  impregnated 
with  sap,  as  when  in  a  healthv  state,  the  fibres  being  stifi^  dried  up,  breaking,  and  offering  all  the 
83rmptoms  of  a  dead  plant  If  examined  with  the  magnifying  glass^  it  will  be  seen  that  all  thoee 
white  and  porous  filaments  are  nothing  else  than  mushrooms^  which,  although  but  just  rising  have 
had  sufficient  strength  to  stop  the  ascendant  march  of  the  sap  and  bring  death  to  the  plant 

This  malady  appeared  most  particularly  in  the  country  around  Paris — in  La  Brie  and  I^a  Beauce, 
in  the  valley  of  Isere,  in  the  aepartments  of  the  Rhone,  Aisne,  Somme,  Oise,  Meuse^  Ardennes^  and 
many  other  ports  of  France,  from  which  authentic  reports  are  not  yet  received* 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS    AT    THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION. 

BT  P.   BARRT,   7R0M   NOTES  TAKBN   AT  THB   WORID'b   FAIR. 

I  HAVK  never  seen  a  cart  at  any  of  our  American  Agricultural  Fairs.  There  is  no  lack 
of  plows,  harrows,  wagons,  cultivators,  straw  cutters,  <S?c.,  but  no  implement-maker  in 
America,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  and  exhibit  a  nice 
farm  cart  May  I  take  this  occasion  to  call  upon  them  to  do  so.  Will  not  our  imple- 
ment dealers  in  Rochester  suggest  to  their  ingenious  manufacturers  to  try  their  hand  on 
carts.    They  will  ^^take," — there  is  no  question  about  this.    We  use  three  in  our 
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nureeries  now,  but   they 
are  reij  indifierent  arti- 
ctea.     It  is  bard  to  find  a 
man  who  can  make  a  cart 
"that  IB  a  cart"  for  the 
farm.     I  do  not  mean  an 
ox  earl — one  of  the  most 
hideous  piec«8  of  mechan- 
ism  that  ever  rolled    on 
wheels.     The  moment  one 
enters  the  English  depart- 
ment of  implements,  he 
maj'  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cart  is  an 
,   .     implement  of  first  impor- 
'   ,     tance  in  British  husbandr^r. 
■^    Kot  an  exhibitor  of^imple- 
I         menta    but    has    brought 
*  ^     along  his  cart  as  certainly 

S     as  his  plow.     And  what  a 
^    variety  I — the  Farm  Tilt 
§     Cart,    the    Harvest    Cart 
*"     skeleton,  the  Liquid  Ma- 
S     Qure  cart,  the  Spring  Cart 
«•     for  fat  stock,  and  many 
H     others.     Two  of  these  at 
g     least  seem  to  be  well  wor- 
"     thy  the  attention  of  agri- 
IS  '  culturists  in  every  country, 
^     and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  will  soon  be  gener- 
ally in  use, — I  mean  the 
One    Boru    Farm    Tilt 
Cart  and  the  lAqttid  Ma- 
nure Cart. 

The  annexed  drawing, 

fig.  1,  is  a  good  piodel, 

construction    simple    and 

convenient.    The  body  sita 

flat  on  the  axle,  and  the 

ehaAs  are  attached  to  the 

bottom  of  the  body  by 

bent    iron     plates ;     this 

brings  the  cart  level  when 

at  work  and  obviate*  the  neoeasHy  of  bent  sbafta.     Tlie  tipping  apparatus  is  also 

novel:  an  iron  bar  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  attached  to  tiie  front  of  the 

body,  pierced  with  holes  two  or  three  inches  apart,  through  which  an  iron  rod  goes, 

connecting  the  body  and  shafts.     By  this  arrangement  the  body  can  be  kept  at  any 

desired  angle  in  unloading — very  convenient  in  distributing  manure  or  compost  in 

small  heaps.     The  shelving  or  ladders  shown  in  the  cut  can  be  removed  at  pleasure, 

and  are  only  intended  for  oarryisg  loads  of  grun,  hay,  Ao.    The  cost  of  thia  cart 

in  England  is  abont  tfiO. ' 
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"Buiby^g  Prize"  Cart,  which  is  one  of  tho  beat  I  have  seen,  has  a  body  five  feet 
six  inches  long  and  four  feet  wide.  Whetjia  four  feet  six  inches  high  and  four  inches 
wide.  The  felloes  two  inches  thick  inaido  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  outside.  The 
body  sits  close  to  the  axle,  and  is  just  as  low  as  it  can  be  to  tilt  The  shafts  are  attached 
to  the  body  by  the  bar  pivot  on  which  the  body  turns.  It  has  a  shelving,  or  rack, 
compoaed  of  light  boards  on  spreading  knees  or  brackets ;  two  on  each  side  and  end. 
On  these  brackets  there  are  iron  hoola  that  catch  on  the  bos  inside  and  hold  it  firm. 
The  price  of  these  carta  in  England  is  JSO  for  two  and  a  half  inch  wheels,  and  $55  for 
four  inch  wheels.  AH  wheela  for  tho  land  ought  to  be  four  inclies  wide,  as  they  do  not 
sink  like  narrow  pnes.      Wide  tirea  and  felloes  need  not  be  ao  thick  as  narrow  oucs. 

A  Mr.  Robertson,  from  Scotland,  exhibits  a  very  neat  one-horse  cart  with  a  eliding 
axle,  by  which  the  weight  on  the  horse's  back  is  regulated  in  going  up  or  down  hilh 

The  aile  is  moved  back  or  foi^ 
ward  by  the  screw  behind. — 
Several  carts  are  exhibited  so 
low  that  the  shafts  require  to 
be  bent  to  bring  the  body  lev- 
el ;  in  other  cases  the  shafts  arv 
straight,  but   attached,  as  in 
the  foregoing  cut,  by  bent  iron 
stays  that  effect  the  same  olv 
ject  OS  the  bent  shafts.     We 
find  by  experience  that  light- 
twn  in  the  cart,  as  in  all  other 
implements,  is  a  valuable  pivp- 
j.      erty,   and   therefore   the  best 
ig      quality  of  timber  should   be 
uaed  in  their  constniction. — 
g      Broad  wheela,  iow  bodies,  sim- 
3      pie  and  convenient  tiking  ap- 
_      paratus,  and  a  nice  adjustment 
I      of  the«niero/'yrai'i(y,  arethe 
3      points  of  importance. 
"  The  application  of  manures 

S      in  a  liquid  state  is  now  prnc- 
%     tiscd  by  the  best  English  and 
3      Scotch  agrieulturiata,  and  carta 
for  the  purpose  attract  consid- 
erable attention.     Fig.  2  rep- 
resents one  called  the  Cylinder 
Cart,  which  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  contrivance.     It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  or  iron  bar- 
rel   revolving   upon  its   axle. 
One  side  of  the  barrd  consists 
of  a  perforated  board,  whicli  is 
kept  uppermost  when  not  at 
work,  and  to  set  it  to  work  it 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  the 
barrel  zotmd.     ^Db  valves  and  delivery  pipee  are  altogether  unnecessary ;  and  however 
hilly  the  land,  or  however  empty  (he  barrel  may  be,  it  will  always  adjust  itself  by  its 
own  wdght,  and  deliver  its  contents  at  a  uniform  rate.    As  a  natural  consequence  i  f 
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this  greater  umpUdty  of  construction,  the  price  ig  coiuiderablj  lower  than  that  of  any 
tiquid  manure  cart  hitherto  eihibited.  The  cut  shown  in  the  ^etch,  (fig.  2,)  containing 
100  gallons,  weighs  only  S^  cwto.  It  may  be  made  of  any  required  width,  and  the 
delivery  apparatus,  which  is  simply  a  perforated  board,  can  be  varied  at  little  cost  to 
suit  every  description  of  drilled  crop,  and  also  to  manure  grass  lands,  Ac,  broad-cast. 
It  haa  also  been  advantageously  used  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  for  watering 
lams  and  flower  beds.  There  is  a  cock  from  which  water  or  liquid  manure  may  be 
drawn  off  into  watering  poto,  or  a  flexible  pipe  or  hoee  may  be  screwed  into  this  cock, 
or  by  fixing  a  small  forc«  pump  into  the  air  hole  <^  the  cart,  the  water  can  be  forced  to 
any  desired  height. 

The  Tumbler  Carl  is  another  useful  article.  It  is  chiefly  intended  to  carry  off  the 
sweepings  of  streets,  nightsoil,  Ac.  The  design  represented  in  the  cut  is  highly 
approved  and  in  very  general  use  already  in  English  towns.  The  body  of  the  cart 
eonsiits  of  a  wrought  iron  tank,  which  is  fitted  with  a  delivery  pipe  and  valve  that  can 
be  affixed  or  removed  in  a  very  few  minutes ;  so  that  in  towns  it  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  watering  cart  for  the  streets,  while  for  agricultural  purposes  the  cart  can  at  any 
time  be  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  liquid  manure,  either  from  a  pipe,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
aheet  over  the  back  edge  of  the  cart. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  cart  oonsiste  in  its  extreme  lowness,  obtiuned  by  passing 
the  axle  through  the  body  of  the  tank,  while  at  the  same  time  the  convenience  of  com- 
pletely tipping  the  cart  is  attained  in  the  la^er  sizes  by  the  introduction  of  an  eccentric 
which  allows  the  body  to  tip,  and  in  &ct  entirely  to  revolve  on  the  axle  without  touch- 
ing the  ground. 


TCVBLSR  CART   IN   A   POSITION   TOB  TJUTSUNO. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  low  body  for  filling,  not  only  with  flnid  or  semi-fluid 
aubetances,  but  with  earth,  gravel,  lime,  or  any  other  material,  for  the  hauling  of  all 
which  it  is  exceedingly  wol!  adapted,  must  bo  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  For 
the  purpose  of  filling,  the  body  can  be  canted  to  any  required  inclination,  so  that  the 
labor  becomes  less  than  that  of  filling  a  wheelbarrow,  thus  effecting  an  inimcnse  fencing 
in  the  coat  of  carting  every  description  of  earth  and  minerals.  The  complete  method  of 
discharging  the  load  by  entirely  tipping  the  cart,  also  gives  it  an  advantage  for  many 
purposes  over  every  other  kind  of  cart, 

I  would  recommend  this  cart  to  all  who  collect  street  sweepings,  nightBoil,  &c.  To 
the  scavengers  of  large  cities  it  would  be  particularly  valuable.  In  Rochester  they  use 
boxes  placed  on  carts,  from  which  the  filth  is  not  unfrequcntly  sprinkled  over  the  streets, 
and  I  have  seen  contrivances  quite  as  bad  in  the  city  of  New  York.  i  r 
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DWARF    FRUIT    TREES. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  anything  known  about  dwarf  fruit  trees  in  this 
country,  but  of  late  they  have  attracted  considerable  attention  and  their  character  has 
become  somewhat  understood ;  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  persons  who  have  yery 
faint  and  incorrect  ideas  on  the  subject^  and  therefore,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
better  informed  class  of  cultivators  a  very  superfluous  undertaking  at  this  time  of  the 
day,  we  are  compelled  to  offer  a  somewhat  minute  explanation  in  justice  to  many  whose 
claims  we  are  bound  to  regard. 

A  Dwarf  Tree,  then,  is  a  tree  which  by  a  certain  mode  of  propagation  and  culture  is 
reduced  far  below  the  natural  dimensions ;  for  instance,  an  apple,  which  if  budded  or 
grafted  on  a  common  apple  stock  will  make  a  tree  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  covering  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  square  feet  of  ground, 
will,  if  budded  or  grafted  on  a  Paradise  stock,  (which  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the  apple, 
attaining  only  three  or  foiir  feet  in  height,)  never  exceed  four  or  five  feet  in  height  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  occupying  little  more  ground  than  a  gooseberry  bush.  A  Dwarf 
Pear,  is  a  pear  tree  formed  by  budding  on  a  quince,  or  some  other  small  species  of  the 
pear  family.  Thus,  a  pear  which  if  budded  or  grafted  on  a  common  pear  seedling,  will 
attain  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height  with  a  corresponding  diameter,  when  budded  or 
grafted  on  a  quince  or  a  thorn  will  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  may  even  be 
reducied  to  three  or  four  feet  by  working  on  a  mespkiliis,  a  cotoneaster,  or  some  very 
small  growing  species  of  the  pear  family,  or  "alliance."  So  it  is  with  other  fruits,  and 
the  grand  objects  of  dwarfing  are — 

First — To  obtain  small  trees,  adapted  to  small  gardens,  enabling  the  proprietors 
to  enjoy  a  greater  variety  than  they  could  otherwise. 

Second — To  obtain  trees  that  will  correspond  in  appearance  with  the  enclosure  in 
which  tjiey  are  planted. 

Third — To  obtain.trees  that  will  bear  early,  for  dwarfing  begets  precociousness ;  and. 

Fourth — To  obtain  trees  that  are  low,  easy  of  access  in  all  parts,  easily  protected 
where  protection  is  necessary,  and  not  exposed  to  winds  that  would  be  likely  to  blow 
off  the  fruit  or  otherwise  injure  them. 

These  are  the  ordinary  objects  in  view  in  dwarfing  trees.  But  many  suppose  that  a 
dwarf  tree  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  produce  dwarf,  or  proportionably  small  fruit. 
This  is  a  great  error,  but  one  which  the  inexperienced  very  naturally  fall  into.  Dwarf 
trees,  instead  of  producing  small  fruits,  or  those*  below  the  natural  size  of  the  variety, 
very  often  produce  them  larger.  In  another  place  we  have  given  an  account  of  a  won- 
drous large  apple  grown  upon  a  dwarf  tree.  This  specimen  was  at  least  one -third 
larger  than  the  average  product  of  standard  trees.  We  have  had  the  past  season  Bed 
Astracans  on  a  three  year  old  dwarf  tree  about  two  feet  high,  nearly  twice  the  usual  size 
on  standard  trees,  and  a  little  standard  four  year  old  tree  of  Canada  Heinette  that  pro- 
duced  four  extraordinary  specimens,  the  largest  one  measuring  over  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference.  Nothing  in  all  our  grounds  in  the  way  of  fruits,  excited  so  much  wonder 
as  this,  from  the  last  of  August  until  the  1st  of  November.  The  small  size  of  the  tree 
and  the  prodigious  size  of  the  fruit  induced  many  to  doubt  the  reality,  supposing  that 
some  trick  had  been  played,  similar  to  the  fastening  of  a  gourd  on  an  apple  tree.  As  a 
general  thing  where  a  variety  does  succeed  on  the  Paradise^  the  fruit  will  be  larger  than 


on  the  free  or  common  stock.  So  it  is  with  pears — the  largest  specimens  of  Barthtt^ 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey^  Duchesse  cT Angouleme^  or  White  Doyenney  we  have  ever  seen, 
were  grown  upon  dwarf  trees.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  a  dwarf  tree  must  produce 
small  fruit  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  At  another  time  we  may  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  cause  of  this. 

Some  imagine  that  to  propagate  Dwarf  Trees  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  scions  from 
dwarfs.  We  have  heard  this  notion  advanced  often,  and  in  one  case  by  a  young  nur- 
seryman. There  is  not,  perhaps  one  person  in  ten  thousand,  however,  but  Imows  better 
than  this.  Dwarfing  is  the  result  of  budding  or  grafting  on  a  particular  stock,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  it  matters  not  whether  we  take  our  buds  or  scions  from  a  dwarf 
or  a  standard  tree,  fr^m  one  three  feet  or  thirty  feet  high,  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
if  the  scions  are  in  both  cases  equally  healthy.  We  can  also  take  buds  or  scions  from 
dwarf  trees  and  work  them  on  common  or  free  stocks,  to  produce  standards. 

In  regard  to  stocks  there  is  one  point  on  which  even  many  intelligent  cultivators  are 
not  well  informed,'  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  the  stock  and  scion  being  of  the  same 
natural  genera,  or  alliance  at  least.  Thus,  the  botanical  order  PomacecB,  or  Appleifforts^ 
as  LiNDLET  renders  it,  in  the  Vegetable  Eangdom,  embraces  the  apple,  (pyrus  malus;) 
the  Pear,  (pyrus  communis;)  the  Siberian  Crab,  [pyrus  baccata;)  the  Quince,  (^Cydonia;) 
the  Medlar,  (Mespilus;)  the  Mountain  Ash,  (pyrus  aueuparia;)  the  Thorns,  (cratceyiu;) 
the  AmelanchierSj  of  which  our  native  Shadblow  is  one ;  the  Photinia^  the  Votoneaster^ 
4&c.  These  have  all  strongly  marked  natural  affinities,  and  may  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess be  budded  or  grafted  upon  each  other.  But  the  more  nearly  they  are  related — that 
is,  the  greater  the  congeniality  in  their  natures,  the  more  successful  will  be  the  union : 
thus,  the  pear  will  grow  upon  the  apple,  but  much  better  upon  either  the  quince,  thorn, 
or  mountain  ash.  But,  if  we  should  attempt  to  graft  one  of  the  species  belonging  to 
this  order  of  appleworts,  {^pom^icecB^  upon  another  belonging  to  the  order  drupacae  or 
" almondworts,"  [Vey,  King!]  we  would  be  utterly  unsuccessful,  for  these  two  have 
strongly  marked  ootanical  differences,  and  little  or  no  congeniality  of  nature.  We  can 
never,  therefore,  graft  apples,  pears,  or  quinces,  upon  cherries,  plums,  or  peaches. 

The  order  JDrupaceoB  or  Almondwort,  alluded  to,  embraces  all  the  species  of  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  apricot  and  almond.  These  have  all  certain  prominent  botanical  similarities 
and  affinities,  and  may  all  be  worked  upon  each  other  with  success  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  affinity :  hence,  the  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and  plum,  in  general  grow 
upon  one  another  perfectly  well,  but  none  of  them  can  be  worked  to  any  practical 
advantage  upon  the  cherry.  The  genus  ceroBus,  (the  cherry,)  contains  many  species, 
differing  greatly  in  appearance ;  for  instance,  the  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  are  as  distinct 
in  general  appearance  of  foliage  and  habit  as  an  oak  and  a  willow,  yet  they  grow  well 
one  upon  the  other,  because  of  a  congenial  nature. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  follow  up  these  points  fiirther,  but  we  have  drawn  attention 
to  them,  and  will  add  that  every  one  who  aims  at  being  an  intelligent  cultivator  should 
not  fail  to  give  it  attentive  consideration. 

Many  people  who  have  never  seen  dwarf  trees,  but  order  them  from  nurseries  are 
quite  disappointed  when  they  see  them.  A  tree  two,  three,  or  four  feet  high  seems 
amcUl  to  those  who  have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to  large  trees.  They  fear  <'  they 
will  never  come  to  anything.^'  We  have  seen  people  in  search  of  dwarf  trees,  and  yet 
ask  the  tallest  tree  in  a  row.  Dwarf  apples  are  of  course  very  small  when  transplanted. 
A  yearling  will  be  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  at  two  years  very  little  taller,  but  branched. 
Such  diminutive  things  to  the  inexperienced  are  too  smalL  One  man  says  "  the  dwarf 
apples  are  sprouts — not  what  I  imagined  them  at  all."  There  is  a  much  greater  lack  of 
kiowledge  on  this  subject  than  there  ought  to  be,  when  books  and  papers  that  contain 
the  remedy  are  so  abundant  and  cheap.  Young  cultivators,  think  of  these  things 
during  the  approaching  stormy  weather  and  long  evenings  of  winter. 
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Ths  Doubls-Flowxriko  Whits  Horss  Ohxsthut.*— We  copy  the  a^Dooibpainying 
figure  and  description  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  variety  of  one  of  the  most  popular  orna- 
mental trees  from  the  Gktfdener^s  Magazine.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  fine 
specimens  of  it  abroad ;  the  largest  was  in  Mr.  Lx  Rot's  nurseries  at  Angers,  France : 
it  is  some  fifteen  years  old,  and  about  as  large  as  the  common  sort  at  that  age  in  this 
country.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  common  one,  and  will 
no  donbt  soon  be  had  in  our  nurseries. 

".^Ejsculus  Hippooastanttm  rLemEPUENa  Double  flowered  Horae  Gheetnnt — A  rather  Tmcommon  and 
Tery  oniiunental  tree,  equalliiig  in  yigor  the  common  8ort>  firom  which  it  differs  only  in  its  double 
fiowera  These  are  very  showy,  havmg  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  good  double  hyacinth ;  they  are 
pale  blush,  with  deeper  blush  at  the  base  of  the  petals  Our  figure  was  made  from  a  specimen  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Ritjebs,  nurseryman  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who  informs  us  that  he  'received  it  from 
the  Continent  some  seven  or  eight  yeais  since.'  The  spike  of  flowers  we  have  represented  was  not 
as  long  as  usual,  owing  to  the  tip  having  been  killed  by  the  frost  in  May.  The  trees  flower  when 
quite  young." 

Large  Apples. — In  our  part  of  the  country,  large  apples  are  by  no  means  a  novelty. 
Our  Tfoenty  Ounces,  Monstrous  Pippins,  and  Pumpkin  apples,  are  so  common  that 
nothing  short  of  the  toonderful  is  really  worthy  of  note.  We  think  we  have  something 
before  us  that  comes  under  that  head ;  if  not,  it  borders  closely  upon  it  at  any  rate.  A 
specimen  of  the  Fall  Pippin  we  think,  produced  in  the  garden  of  Aaron  Erickson,  Esq., 
of  Rochester,  measuring  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  twenty-six  and 
one-half  ounces.  We  cut  this  prodigious  specimen  and  found  it  sound  and  good  to  the 
core,  and  of  very  fair  quality,  There  grew  on  the  same  tree,  another  weighing  twenty- 
five  ounces,  and  two  others  nearly  as  large.  It  is  a  serious,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  mat- 
ter to  grow  such  apples.  Suppose  one  of  these  should  fall  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  upon  the 
head  of  a  child,  or  even  of  a  grown  person  ?  But  Mr.  Erickson  does  not  apprehend  any 
danger  of  this  kind.  The  tree  that  produced  these  monsters  is  not  over  three  feet  high, 
and  this  will  appear  to  those  not  accustomed  to  the  culture  of  dwarf  trees,  no  less  remark- 
able than  the  size  of  the  apples.  We  think  Mr.  £.  may  say  that  he  has  produced  the 
largest  apple  on  record,  on  the  smallest  tree.  In  all  our  experience,  we  have  seen  none, 
nor  in  reading  have  we  seen  any  account  of  such  large  apples.  The  trees  are  some  seven 
years  planted,  and  are  about  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Erickson  has  also  produced  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Alexander  apple  that  we  have  ever  seen,  on  dwarf 
trees,  too.  The  crop  on  all  his  dwarf  apple  trees,  the  past  season,  has  been  remarkably 
fine,  although  on  standard  trees  generally,  it  has  been  below  the  usual  average.  The 
dwarf  pears,  in  the  same  garden,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  the  finest  in  this  country  of  their 
age,  but  the  blight  that  prevailed  here  a  few  years  past,  made  sad  inroads  upon  them. 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    NEW    PEARS. 

BT  B.  DBSPORTEZ,  OF  ANGERS,  V&ANOE. 

The  Alouetie  pear,  (Fig.  I.) — Mr.  Andre  Le  Roy  found  this  variety  in  one  of  his  nur- 
series on  the  farm  at  Sauge,  near  Angers.  The  tree  has  a  pymmidsJ  habit,  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  as  a  standard  exceedingly  productive — one  of  the  most  profitable  for  market. 
The  farmer  gathers  annually  4000  fruits  firom  this  tree,  weighing  400  lbs.,  or  thereabout, 
and  sells  them  for  six  or  eight  dollars,  which,  considering  how  cheap  everything  is  in 
our  c<Tuntry,  is  considered  large  profits,- and  few  other  kinds  yield  jso  much. 

The  fruit  is  small — about  two  inches  long  and  one  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
Form — turbinate,  regular,  surface  uneven.  Stalk — slender,  one  inch  long,  inserted  on 
the  sur&ce.  Calyx — large,  broad,  deep.  Color,  greenish  yellow,  sprinkled  with  gray 
dots  and  rosy  spots  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh — breaking,  white,  juicy,  sweet,  and  agree- 
ably perfumed.    Ripens  beginning  of  September  here.    The  hardiness  and  productive- 
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TBTiety  of  the  latter  is  a  gieat  acquuitiou.  The  Candytuft*  are  quite  remarkable, 
especially  the  white  rockets  sod  deep  piupla  Ko  grower  of  annnaU  diould  be  without 
these.  The  Convolvulut,  or  Morning  Glory,  makes  a  fine  show ;  the  tricolor,  or  striped 
one,  ia  very  pretty.  An  Argenwne,  with  prickly  leaves,  and  la^e,  showy,  yellow  blos- 
eoma,  appears  well.    I  migbt  go  on  and  cover  pages  witli  names. 

It  iB  not  only  in  the  rarity  and  variety  of  the  flowers  here  that  its  greatest  beauty 
consists,  but  in  the  wonderfil  luxuriance  in  which  everytliing  is  growing.  There  are 
nadves  of  many  widely  separated  countries,  and  different  climates,  yet  all  are  flourishing. 
This  garden  is  but  a'  small  portion  of  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Vilmoein  &  Co^  devoted 
to  Horticulture ;  they  have  several  other  gardens  appropriated  to  other  objects,  but,  just 
at  this. time,  this  is  the  most  interesting. 

Under  the  title  of  "  VUmorin  Aliujnt"  tliis  house  publishes  every  year  two  great  folio 
plates,  lithographed  and  colored,  one  representing  culinary  v^etablee  of  tlie  natural  size, 
and  the  other  new  and  int«resting  flowers  artistically  grouped  in  a  boquet  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  these  Albums.  They  are  kept  in  the  ofSce  for  the  benefit  of 
purchaser  of  new  and  rare  articles.  Hie  seed  catalogue  of  this  establishment  is  prepared 
in  the  most  skilful  manner ;  and,  besides,  they  issue  a  small,  cheap  work,  which  gives 
simple  directions  for  the  sowing  of  flower  seeds  and  cultivation  of  them  in  the  open  air. 

^e  house  of  Messrs.  Vtlmokih,  Andrieux  Si  Co.,  is  well  known  over  all  Europe^  as 
well  as  in  America.  There  is  not,  probably,  in  existence  a  more  complete  or  better 
managed  establishment  of  the  Mnd.  The  proprietora  are  not  mere  toerciianls  who  know 
how  to  buy  and  sell,  but  they  are  profound  botanists  and  skilful  horticulturists,  familiar 
with  the  flora  of  all  explored  countries  and  with  the  particular  culture  required  by 
different  species  and  tribes.  M.  LoniB  Vilmorin  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
effident  promoters  of  horticultural  improvement  in  France.    P.  B. — Pari*,  July,  1851. 


OTSEGO    HALL. 
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CENTER  OP  GRAvrry. 

Tdi  following  uticle  on  the  Cmttr  of  Oramty  we  tnJce  froca  tn  excellent  paper  in  Uie  TruuadionB 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Societj,  on  Agriculhrral  Dynamic*,  bj  J.  J.  Tnoiua.  It  viU 
prore  both  intereating  and  InstractiTe  to  our  yontbful  r«sden 

The  emter  of  gravity  is  that  point  in  every  hard  Bubetance  or  body,  on  every  side  of 
which  the  different  parts  exactly  balance  each  other.  If  the  body  be  a  globe  or  round 
ball,  the  center  of  gravity  pill  be  exactly  at  the  center  of  the  globe ;  if  it  be  a  rod  of 
equal  size,  it  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  rod.  If  a  stone  or  any  other  subetance  rest  on 
a  point  directly  under  the  center  of  gravity,  it  will  remain  balanced  on  this  point ;  but  if 
the  point  be  not  under  the  center  of  grimty,  the  atone  wiD  fall  towards  the  heaviest  aide, 

Every  former  who  erects  a  wall  or  building ;  eveiy  teamster  who  drivea  a  heavy  load, 
or  even  he  who  only  carries  a  heavy  weight  upon  hia  ihoulder,  may  leani  something 
UBcM  by  understanding  the  laws  of  gravity. 

If  any  body,  of  whatever  shape,  be  euspended  by  a  hook  or  loop  at  its  top,  it  will 
necessarily  hang  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  shall  be  directly  under  the  hook.  In  this 
way,  this  point  in  any  substance,  no  matter  how  irregular  its  shape 
may  be,  b  ascertained.  Suppose,  for  instance,  w;e  have  the  irr^uli 
plate  or  board  shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  {fig.  1,)  first  hang  ' 
the  hook  a,  and  the  center  of  gravity  wiTi-  be  somewhere  \ 
dotted  line  a  h.  Then  hang  it  by  the  hook  e,  and  It  will  be 
where  in  the  line  e  d.  Now  the  point  e,  where  they  cross  each 
other,  is  the  only  point  in  both,  consequently  this  is  the  center 
sought     If  the  mass  or  body,  instead  of  being  fiat  like  a  board,  be  ^'°-  I- 

sbapeleHs  like  a  stone  or  lump  of  chalk,  holes  bored  from  different  suspending  points 
directly  downwards,  will  all  cross  each  other  exactly  at  the  center  of  gravity. 

An  imaginary  line  from  the  center  of  gravity  perpendicularly  downwards,  to  where 
the  body  rests,  ia  called  the  lint  {(f  direetiim. 

Now,  in  any  solid  body  whatever,  whether  it  be  a  wall,  a  stack  of  grain,  or  a  loaded 
wagon,  the  line  of  direction  must  foil  within  the  base  or  part  resting  upon  the  ground, 
or  it  will  immediately  be  thrown  over  by  its  own  weight.     A  heavily  and  evenly  loaded 
wagon  on  a  level  road  will  be  perfectly  safe,  because  the 
lino  of  direction   foils  equally  between  the  wheels,  as  i 

shown  in  fig.  2,  by  the  dotted  hne,  c  being  the  center,  | 

But  if  it  pass  a  steep  ude-hill  road,  throwing  the  line  of  j 

direction  outside  the  wheels,  as  in  fig.  3.  it  must  be  in-  I 

stantly  overturned.     If^  however,  instead  of  the  high  load  L 

represented  in  the  fignre,  it  be  some  very  heavy  material, 
as  brick  or  sand,  so  as  not  to  be  higher  thay  the  dark 
part  of  the  figure,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  ranch  lower  down,  or  at  6,  and  thus  the 
line  falling  within  the  wheels,  the  load  will  be  safe  from  danger,  unless  the  upper  wheel 
pass  over  a  stone,  or  the  lower  wheel  sink  into  a  rut.  The  center  of  gravity  of  a  large 
load  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  rod ;  and  it  may  sometimes  happen 
tlint  by  measuring  the  sideling  slope  of  a  road,  all  of  which  may  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  teamster  may  save  himself  from  a  comfortless  upsetting  and  perhaps  heavy 
loss.  Again,  a  load  may  be  temporarily  placed  so  much  towards  one  side,  while  passing 
[deling  road,  as  to  throw  th»  line  of  direction  oonaidenbly  more  up  hill  than  usual, 
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and  save  the  load,  which  may  be  adjusted  again  as  aoon  aa  the  dangeiona  point  is  passed. 

This  principle  abo  shows  die  reason  why  it  is  safer  to  plac«  only  light  bundl«a  of 

merchandize  on  the  top  of  a  stage  coach,  while  all  heavier  articles  are  down  near  the 

wheels.     When  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  very  large  loads  of  hay,  straw,  wool,  or 

other  light  substances,  the  "reach,"  or  the  long  connecting  bar  of  the  wagott,  iDu»t  be 

made  longer,  so  as  to  iocreaae  the  length  of  the  load.     For,  by  donbling  the  U-ngth, 

_  two  tons  may  be  piled  upon  the  wagon  with  as  much 

—  security  from  oversetting  as  one  ton  on  a  short  wagon. 

"Where,  however,  a  high  load  cannot  be  avoided, 

great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  evenly  placed.  It,  for 

instance,  the  load  of  hay  represented  by  fig.  4,  be  skill- 

iuUy  built,  the  line  of  direction  will  fall  equally  distaot 

within  each  wheel.     But  a  slight  misplacement,  aa  in 

fig.  6,  will  ao  alter  this  line  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to 

drive  except  on  a  very  even  road. 

It  is  bmiliar  to  every  one,  that  a  body  rating  upon  a  broad  base  is  more  difficult  to 

overset  than  when  the  base  fa  narrow.     For  instance,  the  square  block,  fig.  6,  and 

P3n'amid,  fig.  7,  are  lees  easily  tlirown  over,  than  the  tall  and 

narrow  block  of  equal  weight,  fig.  8.     Because,  in  turuing  the 

square  block  over  its  lower  edge,  the  center  of  gravity  must  Le 

lifted  up  considerably,  in  the  curve  shown  by  the  dotted  lino ; 

but  with  the  tall  narrow  block,  thfa  curve  being  almost  on  » 

level,  very  little  lifting  is  required. 

Wheel-catriages  owe  their  comparative  ease  of  draug'ii    t  > 

the  foct  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  load  is  moved  forwanl, 

by  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  on  a,  level,  or  parallel  with  the 

surface  of  the  road.     Each  wheel  supports  its  part  of  the  load 

at  the  hub.     Hence,  on  a  level  road,  the  line  of  direction  falls 

Fia-  1.  Pio.  8.  precisely  where  the  wheels  reat  on  the  ground ;  but  if  the  road 

ascend  or  descend,  it  falls  elsewhere ;  hence  the  reason  that  it  will  run  by  its  own 

weight  down  a  slope.    Whenever  a  stone  or  other  obatruction  oocura  in  a  road,  it 

becomes  requisite  to  nuse  the  center  of 
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gravity  by  the  force  of  the  team 
throw  the  wheel  over  it,  as  shown  by  fig.  9. 
One  of  the  reasons  thus  becomes  very  plain 
why  a  large  wheel  will  run  more  easily  en 
a  rough  road  than  a  smaller  one,  the  larger 
one  mounting  any  atone  or  obslruotii  d 
without  lifting  the  load  so  much  out  of  a 
level,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
annexed  figures,  (figs,  fi  and  10.)  Another 
ji,^_  ^  1^  jQ  reason  is,  the  largo  wheel  does  not  sink 

into  the  smaller  cavities  in  the  road. 
When  a  load  is  carried  on  the  shoulde^,  it  should  be  so  placed  that  ihe  line  of  direc- 
'    '  tion  may  pass  directly  through  the  shoulder  or  back  dowo  to  the 

feet,  fig.  11.  An  inoiperienoed  person  will  sometimes  place  a 
bag  of  grain  as  shown  in  fig.  12.  The  line  falling  outside  hii 
feet,  he  fa  compelled  to  draw  downwards  with  great  force  on 
the  other  end  of  the  bag.     A  man  who  carries  a  heavy  pole  on 

hfa  shoulder  should  see  that  the  center  fa  directly  over  his  shoul- 

Fia  11.        Fio.  la.    der,  otherwise  he  will  be  compelled  to  bear  down  upon  the  lighter 
«nd,  and  thus  add  in  aa  equal  degree  to  the  weight  upon  hfa  shonlder. 
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Our  Januabt  Number  iB.now  before  yon,  kind 
reader,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  what  we  intend 
oar  paper  shall  be  each  month  daring  the  year 
1852;  differing  only  in  this  respect^  that  we  de- 
sign to  make  each  number  better  than  its  prede- 
cessor.    Already  we  have  received  largely  in- 
creased dubs  from  many  places^  and  our  friends 
in  aU  sections  of  the  country  are  doing  even  more 
perhaps^  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect    With- 
out such  generous  aid  from  the  friends  of  Rural 
Progress^  we  could  not  famish  the  Gknbbeb  Farm- 
er at  such  a  low  price;  with  it^  we  intend  to 
give  our  readers  at  least  one  of  the  beet  agri- 
eoltural  papers  in  the  world,  for  the  small  ram 
of  niRBEsniLLiNas  a  year  to  clubs  of  eight  or  more. 
We  invite  all  to  show  this  number  to  their 
friends^  and  we  will  supply  extra  numbers  to 
those  who  wish  them.    We  often  receive  letters 
inquiring  on  what  conditions  we  send  to  dubs — 
whether  all  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  same 
office,  Ad,    The  otdy  rule  we  have,  is  to  send  our 
Journal  to  dubs  in  such  way  and  manner  as  will 
heti  9uU  the  eonvenience  of  our  subicribers. 


Agricultural  Report  from  the  PATEmr  Office; 
FOR  I860.— This  is  a  well  filled  volume  of  579 
pages^  nearly  all  of  which  are  occupied  with 
original  communications  from  over  one  thousand 
practical  farmers  residing  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  with  one  exception.  Eight  thousand  circa> 
lar  letters  were  sent  oat  fr^m  the  Agricultural 
Department;  and  answers  were  received  in  return 
enough  to  fill  two  volumes  of  1000  pages  each. 
To  re-write  and  condense  this  mass  of  generally 
badly  written  manascript>  so  as  to  express  its  sub- 
stance in  one-fourth  the  words,  and  print  it  on  500 
pagesy  was  a  labor  which  but  few  can  appreciate* 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  cose,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  full  justioe  to  so  many  correspondents; 
but  whoever  will  carefully  read  the  Report  from 
banning  to  end,  can  hardly  fail  to  find  a  great 
deal  to  instmct  and  interest  him.  Congress  has 
ordered  130,000  copies  to  be  printed  and  bound 
for  general  distribution,  and  no  one  should  indulge 
the  least  hesitancy  in  writing  to  the  representative 
in  Congress  from  his  district  for  a  copy.  The 
whole  is  already  stereotyped,  and  if  another 
100,000  copies  i^ould  be  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution  over  oar  thirty-one  States  and  five 
Territories^  it  would  cost  only  $38,000  of  iheji/fy 
tnUlion$  now  annualy  expended  by  Congress. 
Tlie  great  fimning  interest  sham  1«b  in  the  funds 


Our  friends  ordering  the  Farmer  will  be  partio> 
ular  in  giving  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  County, 
and  State ;  also,  in  writing  names  plain,  as  by  this 
much  perplexity  njay  be  avoided  to  ourselves  and 
subscribers. 

Tebms — ^PiFTT  Ceittb  A  year  for  single  copies; 
Jive  copies  for  $2,  being /orty  eentg  each  ;  and  eig?U 
copies  for  $8,  being  three  shillings  each,  and  any 
greater  number  at  the  same  rate. 

Many  artidee^  some  of  them  in  type,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit ;  among  them  several  answers 
to  inquiries^  which  will  appear  in  our  next 

>  ■■- 

C^jRx  FOR  Garget  nc  Cows. — ^T^our  subscriber, 
Mr.  Greaves,  inquires  for  a  cure  for  Garget  in 
oows.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  G.  and  others,  I 
would  say  that  a  piece  of  poke  root  (or  skoke  root^ 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,)  the  size  of  a  walnut^ 
given  in  a  potato  or  apple  occasionally,  will  cure. 
Give  three  mornings^  and  skip  three,  until  a  cure 
is  effected.  ^    . 

For  a  preventative,  give  your  cows  a  little  salt* 
petre  with  their  salt,  say  two  pounds  to  a  bushel 
of  salt     Oneida  Lake,  Nov,,  1851. 

A  strong  decoction  of  smart  jjreed  applied  to  the 

udder  will  assist  in  the  curei    We  have  received 

nearly  a  score  of  letters  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 

on  this  subject^  all  nearly  similar  to  the  above. 


of  the  G^nenl  GoTemment  than  any  other,  be- 
cause fiirmers  ask  for  nothiqg  whatever.    How- 
ever the  &ct  may  be  regarded  by  our  readers^ 
more  than  thre^fourtha  of  the  fifty-two  millions 
which  win  be  paid  into  the  National  Treasury 
in  the  year  1851,  will  be  dug  from  American  soil, 
and  fax  more  to  its  injury  than  isgeneraUy  believed. 
The  Report  for  1860  does  not  contain  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  the  U.  Si  Census  of  that  year, 
for  they  were  not  collated  and  ready  for  the  press. 
Among  its  essays  is  one  of  considerable  lengtii,  on 
''The  Study  of  Soils,"  from  the  pen  of  the  propri- 
etor of  this  joumaL     Of  the  merits  of  this  per- 
formance it  does  not  become  us  to  speak;  hvtt  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  commend  a  paper  written  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  on  "Fruity 
Culture,**  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  popular 
literature  on  that  subject    The  aim  in  preparing 
the  document^  has  been  to  make  it  useful  to  plain, 
practical  fimners,  and  not  one  Una  has  been  inser- 
ted for  show.    Fanners  are  its  authors^  and  they 
will  know  how  to  estimate  its  valife. 


s^ 
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Bon  un>  Ceua  n  HoMW.— UtkIT.  ■•  well  u  othm, 
vould  be  pleuBd  lo  •«  KHne  dT  llu  bol  nmedic*  (Itanu 
Uut  UD  be  rrllad  on,)  Ihr  the  IM*  or  Oraba,  and  ihc  Collr, 

miL    Edw.  B.  CkJD.— Am(  (7'd<nwy,  Ko.,  liSl. 

We  have  do  doubt  th&t  monj  honea  bsve  been 
doi^red  for  the  Bot^  uid  perhapt  aome  liBTe  died 
under  the  treatmeiit,  while  otlien  b>Te  recovered 
in  spite  of  it,  when  volic,  conatipation,  inflsmatioli 
of  the  bowel^  or  eome  other  d^eaee,  lui  been  the 
caiue  of  all  the  difficulty.  "S<^''  >a  ft  fiTorita 
theme  with  horae  doclora  of  more  pretemioiu  tlun 
knowledge.  The  beat  Eogliab  sathoritiet  agree  in 
itating  that  the  Bota  id  never  injorioDa  to  the  hone, 
eauaiDg  no  diaeaset  or  even  aymptoma  of  diaeoae, 
-while  othera  claim  that  the;  are  injarioii&  Bnt 
evei^if  thia  ia  aa^  we  hardl;  know  how  thn  insect 
i>  to  be  diiJodged  &om  the  stomacli,  for  Cole  eaja 
they  hi^Te  lived  io  rum  twenty-four  hoon^  a  d«- 
ooetioo  of  tobacco  eleven  honia,  apirita  of  tupen- 
Jine  forty-five  nunutte,  and  in  brine  ten  hour% 
without  any  effect  Their  entfiring  the  atomach 
may  be  prevented  to  aome  extent  by  robbing  the 
parte  wbet«  the  egga  are  obeerved,  with  a  oloth 
and  warm  water,  or  applying  grease  or  oil  To 
make  the  matter  plain,  wa  copy  the  full  deaciip- 
tion  and  cograTing,  ahowiug  the  fly,  the  eg£  and 
the  bota  aa  tbey  are  attached  to  the  Btomach, 
from  Todait'b  work  on  the  Horse: 

"In  the  epring  and  early  part  of  the  aommer, 
hones  are  mudi  tronbled  by  a  tavb  or  caterpillar, 
which  crawls  out  of  the  anus,  foatone  itself  under 
tlie  t^  and  seems  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  itching 
or  uneaBinesL  Grooms  are  sometimes  aloraicd  Oit 
the  appeatwice  of  those  inaecta.  Their  historv  ii 
curious,  and  will  dtspel  ererr  fear  in  regard  to 
them.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brai^  dark  for 
almost  all  ve  know  of  the  boU 


a  iDd  (t,  Oie  eggi  of  Ihe  gad-lr  adherlDg  lo  tht  hair  of 

cT.  The  ippeanDce  of  tbe  bota  on  Ilia  •tonuota,  BnnlT  ad- 
herlo):  b;  tbelrhoohHl  mouUu.    Tbe  mnrka  or  dcprswloiii 

•>9U  an  delailied  tttm  Ibeir  hold. 
d,Tliabotdaucbed. 


. ,  The  female  of  Oia  fd-tj,  of  the  bona,  prrptnl  M 
dppoQlL  ber  ^UB. 
/.  The  RBijTf  bj  wblcb  the  lod  boll  an  pndaeed. 
-  The  amalter, «  »d  bat. 

A  species  of  gad 'fly,  e,  the  tetrnseqai.  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  anmicer  exceedingly  bnsy  abonl 
the  horac  It  ie  observed  to  be  darting  with  great 
ropidily  towards  tlie  knees  and  Bidpa  of  the  ani 
maL  The  fcmiiles  are  depositing  their  c^ss  on  the 
hair,  and  whiirh  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  ginii* 
fluid  with  which  Ihey  are  suirDunded  (a  and 
b).  In  a  few  days  ihe  ^ga  are  ready  to  be 
hatched,  and  the  i^igljtest  application  of  wannth 

'  noMnrv  will  liberate  the  little  snimaLi  whivh 
they  contain.  The  horse  iu  licking  himself  touches 
the  eg^ ;  it  burst's  and  a  small  wotro  escape^ 
which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  iaeonTeved  with 
(be  Ibod  into  the  stomach.  There  it  cliiiga  to  Ihe 
cuticular  portion  of  Ihe  stomach,  e,  by  nirans  of  a 
hook  on  either  side  of  its  mouth ;  and  its  liold  is 
-m  and  so  obetinntc,  that  it  must  be  broken 
before  it  am  be  detached.  It  remains  there  feed- 
□  the  mocna  of  the  stomach  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  until  the  end  of  the  eiuuing 
spriog ;  when,  having  attained  a  considerable  aize, 
a  and  being  d<*tined  to  ondergo  a  certain  iraiii- 
formation,  it  di^oiifnigoe  itself  from  the  cutiiiilnr 
coal,  is  carried  into  the  villous  portion  of  the 
stomach  wilh  the  food,  passes  oat  of  it  with  the 
chyme,  and  is  evacuated  with  the  Awi's. 

*niie  tarva  or  mii(rgat  seeks  shelter  in  the  ercnnd. 
and  burica  itself  there;  it  contracta  In  nie,  and 
becomes  a  chrysalis  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lii.'S 
inactive  f»r  a  few  weelu,  and  (hen,  bursting  from 
its  ronflncmenl,  asiunies  the  form  of  a  fly.  The 
female,  becoming  impregnated,  quicklv  deposit* 
her  eggs  on  those  parts  of  the  horse  wLich  he  is 
moet  accuslomcd  to  lick,  and  thus  the  fpceics  a 
perpetuated. 

"There  are  several  plain  conelnaona  to  be 
drawn  from  this  hiatory.  The  bota  can  not,  while 
they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  sive  the 
animal  any  pain,  for  thej  have  fitsteneo  on  [he 
cuticular  and  insensible  coat  They  cannot  stiin- 
ulote  the  stomach,  and  increase  its  digestive  power, 
for  tber  are  not  on  the  dlf^tive  portion  of  the 
stomach.  Hiey  cannot  ^J  their  ronghnen^  anst 
the  trituration  or  rubbing  down  of  the  [ooil.  for 
no  such  office  is  performed  in  that  part  of  the 
stoiuQch — the  food  is  softcued,  sot  rubbed  down. 
Tliey  ennnot  be  injurioDB  to  the  horse,  for  he  ro- 
joya  the  most  perfect  health  when  the  cnlicular 
l>ait  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them,  and  tbril 
presence  is  not  even  suspected  until  tbey  appi-ar 
at  the  anus.  They  cannot  bo  removed  by  medi- 
cine, becnuae  they  are  not  in  that  part  of  the 
stomadi  to  which  medicine  ia  oaually  conveyed; 
and  if  they  were,  their  months  are  too  deeply  bo- 
ned in  the  mncos  for  any  medicine,  that  can  be 
safely  administered,  to  aScct  them ;  and,  last  of 
all,  m  due  comae  of  lime  they  detach  themadvea 
and  come  away.  Therefore,  the  wiae  man  will 
leave  them  to  Uiemselves.  or  oontent  himself  wilh 
picking  ILem  off  when  they  collect  under  the  tail 
and  annoy  the  animal. 

"The  smaller  bot,/Bnd  jr,  is  not  so  frequently 

"Of  inflamatjon  of  th«  stomadi  of  the  horn,  i 
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eept  from  poiBoncnis  herbi^  or  drnga^  we  know 
Utde.  It  nurelj  ooonra.  It  can  with  diffioolty  be 
dUtinffauhed  firom  inflammation  of  the  iMwelB;  and 
in  eitbe^  case  the  aafdstanoe  of  the  yeterinary  sur- 
geon is  required." 

The  English  remedy  for  eolic^  la  tarpentine, 
opium,  and  aloee^  giyen  in  warm  strong  beer — 
4  drams  of  aloe^^  1  oi.  of  turpentine,  I  oz.  lauda- 
num, in  1  pint  oS  beer.  Youatt  sajs  this  will 
generaUj  cause  the  disease  to  oease  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  appeared.  If  the  disease  should  not 
yield  speedily,  he  recommends  bleeding  to  prevent 
inflammation.  The  belly  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  a  bmah  or  warm  doth,  and  clysters  of  warm 
water  should  be  injected.  We  have  already  de- 
Toted  BO  much  space  to  this  artide,  that  we  can 
not  say  more  of  the  colic  in  this  number,  but  may 

in  our  next 

■  '-  ■     »    '  ■ 

PupiJEXXo  Boicv  FOB  MA2nTB&— I  wIsh  to  gahi  inlbr- 
matlon  throogb  the  oohunns  of  joar  excellent  paper,  as  to 
the  beat  modeofaaiDff  bones  as  a  maniin;  also  of  preparing 
them  for  nae.  By  domg  so,  yon  will  obUse  A  SuBSCKiBxa. 
-^Adamt  OmUer,  IT.  7.,  1851. 

We  have  on  file  several  inquiries  similar  to  the 
above.  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  one  and  all 
Bones  should  be  oruBhed  to  fragments  before  being 
applied  to  the  land,  otherwise  they  decay  very 
slowly.  Ten  bushels  of  crushed  bones  will  show 
a  better  efiect;  for  many  yean^  than  one  hundred 
bushels  uncruahed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
England  to  see  a  double  crop  of  turnips  as  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  bone  dusl^  even  twelve 
yean  after  its  application.  Bones^  if  well  sessoned, 
can  be  ground  in  a  plaster  milL  We  have  known 
them  to  be  kiln-dried  for  this  purposei  If  they 
are  fresh,  the  work  of  crushing  can  better  be  done 
at  an  oil  milL 

Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  boil  the  bones 
in  a  strong  lye  until  they  fall  to  a  powder,  then 
mix  the  lye  and  bones  with  fine  dry  loam.  After 
the  water  has  evaporated,  the  mixture  may  be 
drilled  in  with  wheat,  turnips,  and  other  crops;  or 
sown  broadcast  A  small  quantity  of  bones  applied 
in  this  way,  produces  surprising  effecta 

Still  another  method  of  preparing  bones  is  to 
dissolve  them  in  a  solution  of  oil  of  vitrioL  Two 
bushels  of  bone  dust  dissolved  in  vitriol,  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  effeet  the  first  year  than  twelve 
applied  as  dust.  Sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol) 
oosta  but  from  2^  to  8  cents  per  pound.  We  give 
the  process  in  detail,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Norton: — "To  every  100  lbs.  of  bones,  about  60 
to  60  of  add  are  taken;  if  bone  dust  is  used,  from 
25  to  46  IbSL  of  add  is  suffident  The  add  must 
be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  wa- 
ter, becKOse  if  applied  strong  it  would  only  bum 
aod  blaekaa  the  bonee  without  dissolving  them. 


"1.  Th»  bones  are  plaoed  in  a  tnb^  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  previously  diluted  add  poured  upon 
them.  After  standing  a  day,  another  portion  of 
add  may  be  poured  on;  and  finally  the  last  on 
the  third  day,  if  they  are  not  already  dissolved. 
The  mass  should  be  often  stirred. 

"2.  Another  good  way  is  to  place  the  bones  in 
a  heap  upon  any  convenient  floor,  and  pour  a  por- 
tion of  the  add  upon  them.  After  standing  half  a 
day,  the  heap  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a 
little  more  add  added;  this  to  be  continued  so 
long  as  necessary.  It  is  a  method  which  I  have 
known  to  prove  very  succenfuL 

"In  dther  case  the  bones  will  ultimately  soften 
and  disolve  to  a  kind  of  paste;  this  may  be  mixed 
with  twenty  or  thirty  tames  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
applied  to  the  land  by  means  of  an  ordinary  water 
cart  Used  in  this  way,  it  i»noduoea  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  nearly  all  crops^ 

"A  more  convenient  method  in  most  cases  is  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  pasty  mass  of  dissolved  bones 
with  a  quantity  of  ashee^  peat  earth,  sawdust^  or 
charcoal  dust  It  can  then  be  sown  by  hand,  or 
dropped  from  a  drill  machine.  Two  or  three 
bushels  of  these  dissolved  bones^  with  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  yard  manure^  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  This  is  therefore  ap  exceedingly  power- 
ful fertilizer.  One  reason  for  its  powerful  effect 
ia^  that  the  bones  are^  by  diasolviDg,  brought  into 
a  state  of  such  minute  divimon,  that  they  are  easily 
and  at  once  available  for  the  plant  A  peculiar 
phosphate  of  lime  is  formed,  called  by  diemists  a 
mperphotphate,  which  is  very  soluble;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  tins  we  have  the  sidphuric  add,  of  itself 
an  excellent  application  to  most  eoilsL** 


To  Pbxtxnt  Hoos  BoorxKO.— I  saw  in  a  number  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  a  short  time  ago,  an  article  stating  that 
by  cutting  the  tendons  (or  some  otber  term.)  that  supports 
the  rim  of  a  hogs  nose,  it  destroys  their  properties  of  rooting, 
without  iiriuring  tlie  hog.  If  this  is  the  ease,  and  you  couta 
and  would  let  me  Icnow  how  it  can  be  done,  yon  would 
oblige  me,  and  probably  a  good  many  of  th^  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer.    H.«fBnrxKOS. — Wyooena^  IFZa:,  1851. 

We  have  never  seen  the  experiment  tried  of 

cutting  the  nasal  tendon,  or  stout  musde  on  the 

top  of  a  pig's  nose,  to  prevent  his  rooting.    The 

probability  is  that  the  remedy  will  prove  success- 

fuL    It  operates  on  the  prindple  of '*  ham-string- 

ing."    Cut  square  across  the  top  of  the  nose  a 

littie  back  of  the  rim. 


WxKvn.. — The  insect  contained  in  a  letter  from 
J.  D.  Davib»  of  Reading  Center,  N.  Y.,  was  so 
compressed  and  broken,  that  all  we  can  say  is  that 
it  was  a  fly  and  not  a  weevil  We  will  give  some 
aooount  of  this  insect  boqd. 
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THB    GSNE8BE    F^BMES. 


LxAOHXD  AiiiDB  AVB  Botahoit  of  Gbofs.— Are  leached 
ft^es  that  have  laid  from  thir^  to  fifty  yean  expoeed  to  the 
weather,  worth  hauling  live  miles  as  a  fertilizer  f  If  so,  how 
should  they  be  applied? 

The  follow  in]?  system  of  rotating  crops,  I  have  adopted, 
and  thus  far  with  an  increase  l>oth  in  quantity  and  Quality. 
Thinic  you  the  advantaf^c  will  l>e  lasting?  For  wheat,  I 
have  three  lots ;  one  of  which  I  summer  fiillow,  another 
talce  a  crop  of  wheat  from,  and  the  third  I  pasture — always 
seeding  with  clover,  and  applying  about  two  hundred 
bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre.  As  I  summer  fiiilow  the  lot 
which  I  pasta rwl  the  preceding  year,  I  have  a  good  turf 
and  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  to  turn  under.  1  do  not  calcu- 
late to  pa.Htnr6  my  fallow  till  after  it  is  broken,  but  it  is  hnrd 
sometimes  to  keep  the  cows  out  For  other  crops  I  have 
no  system,  only  that  I  plow  and  grow  three  crops  of  diifer- 
en|  kinds— then  seed,  plaster,  and  manure,  for  meadow  or 
pasturing,  three  years.    A  Sobscbibbk  of  ths  Town  of  G. 

On  good  roads  it  will  pay  to  banl  leached  ashes 
fiye  miles;  they  shonld,  howeyer,  be  mixed  with 
lime  before  their  application,  ttnleflB  the  soil 
abounds  in  calcareous  matter.  Eventually,  your 
wheat  and  cloyer  rotation  will  exhaust  your  land, 
if  you  do  not  renovate  it  occasionally  with  manure 
or  ashes,  to  restore  potash  and  bono  earth  removed 
in  the  seeds  of  wheat 

Glover  draws  the  earthy  ingredients  from  the 
Bubsoil  for  the  benefit  of  wheat  plants;  but  the 
supply  will  not  last  a  century  without  adequate 
restitution.    Beware  of  "clover-sick''  fields 


Gas  Lnric— Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of  what 
value  the  gns  limes  are  to  put  on  to  land  to  grow  fruit  trees, 
that  need!)  time  in  some  form  or  other.  At  this  place  I  can 
obtain  stone  lime,  fre«h  and  fine,  for  $10  per  hundred  bush- 
els. At  the  jras  works  In  'this  city,  they  liave  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  that  they  Jinve  used  tor  purUying  the  gas,  and 
which  was  the  bent  of  the  Onondaga  lime,  which  they  will 
sell  cheap.  There  is  no  ono  here  lo  tell  me  about  it,  and 
not  seeing  any  article  in  Uie  Farmer,  I  write  you  that  I  may 
get  some  corn.'Ct  inforniation. 

The  soil  is  a  strong  clay  loam  that  has  produced  wheat 
twcnty-flve  years  wiih  only  two  or  three  crops  of  clover, 
which  now  yields  about  twcnty-flve  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  as  I  am  to  put  it  to  different  pmrposes,  I  thought  I  had 
better  supply  some  of  the  phosphates  first  It  is  troubled 
with  grubs — the  larvae  of  the  ftlay  bug,  or  a  large  white 
grub  witli  brown  head  —  that  gnaw  the  roots  of  small  trees 
nil  they  die.  I  have  lost  loOO  worth  of  plants  this  year  by 
its  depredations.  To  destroy  this  insect  would  be  gratifying 
to  me.  I  have  sown  thirty  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  and 
plowed  it  under.  I  intend  to  plow  it  again,  following  with 
the  subsoil  plow,  that  I  may  make  the  soil  sixteen  Inches  in 
depth. 

JNow,  for  manure  we  shall  use  muck  from  a  swamp,  that 
haa  been  sweeten  d  with  lime  and  salt,  adding  some  plaster 
to  supply  the  sulphur. 

I  will  cIoHo  ftiis  letter,  which  is  much  longer  than  I  inten- 
ded to  write  at  first,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  excused  when  I 
read  some  of  the  int<'ro^iing  articles  on  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  agrionlturo  that  may  be  found  in  your  paper. 
Gdarlbb  p.  Cowles.— ilfyracuA^  H.  Y^  OcLy  1861. 

There  is  more  or  lea?  organized  nitrogen  in  the 

ooal  from  which  gas  is  made,  and  the  lime  used  to 

purify  it  usually  contains  ammmoniacal  compounds 

which,  so  far  as  they  ore  pre8ent>  ore  far  more 

valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  lime  itselt 

Buy  the  gss  lime  as  cheap  as  you  can,  and  test  its 

value  by  carcfid  experiment 


MiruEs. — ^Will  some  of  your  correspondents  Inform  me 
through  the  column.-*  of  your  vjilunble  pnper,  why  mules  are 
not  reared  to  a  pr(\nter  extent  in  this  Stale.  It  is  stated  thnt 
they  are  very  protliablo,  easily  reared,  and  a  ready  sale  at 
two  years  old,  at  prices  nrngiiitf  flpom  $75  to  |10O  each.  K, 
^(MeUlu  Lake^  N.  K,  Noe^  18&1. 


HORTICULTURAI* 

• 

(R.  I*  a.  King's  Ferry,  N.  Y.)  The  FOherU, 
Madeira  nvU^  and  Almonds^  of  the  shops  will  grow 
if  sound  and  fresh.  Sow  in  the  fall,  in  any  good, 
dry,  friable  soil,  cover  two  inches  deep.  K  you 
cannot  plant  in  the  fall,  lay  them  in  a  thin  layer 
in  the  ground,  and  cover  with  earth  three  or  four 
inches  deep  till  spring.  Doucain  and  Paradise 
Stocks  are  not  raised  from  seed,  but  layers ;  most 
of  those  used  in  this  country  are  imported.  Mia- 
haleb  seeds  can  scarcely  be  procured  in  this  conn- 
try,  but  the  stocks  can  in  the  noiseriea 

(P.  S.,  Bang's  Ferry.)  The  various  kinds  of 
dwarf  stocks  can  be  obtained  in  the  nurseries  here^ 
at  $2  to  $8  per  100.  Mauatard  cherry  and  Pear 
stocks  can  be  obtoined  at  prices  you  will  find  in 
the  nurserymen's  catalogues  Spamsh  chcHwttt9 
are  not  to  be  had  here ;  young  plants  can. 

(a  W.  R)  The  "Fruit  Garden"  is  sold  at  |1.26* 
and  the  postage  to  you  would  be  20  eta.  if  pre-paid. 
The  present  postal  law  is  unfavorable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  books  by  mail 


Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  a  few  inquiries  in  the 
Ghenesee  Farmer,  and  oblige  a  subscriber. 

1.  Does  the  Angers  Quinoe  produce  frait  superior  to  fike 
Oranfl;e  or  Portugal  ? 

2.  Is  the  Striped  Madelalne  Pear  tree  as  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive as  the  Madelaine  ?    Does  it  succeed  well  on  Quince  ? 

8.  Is  it  better  to  whip-grafr  Quince  stocks  with  pears  that 
have  foiled  the  first  season  to  grow  from  bud,  and  tran»> 
plnnU>d  in  the  fall  again,  than  wait  until  the  next  fall  and 
bud  again  ?    S.  B. — Swtqiiehanna  Co.^  Pa^  iTor.,  Ib51. 

1.  We  have  not  yet  fruited  the  Angers  Qoinoe, 
but  it  is  spoken  of  by  cultivators  of  Angers  as 
being  very  good. 

2.  The  Striped  Madelaine  pear  ie^  aooording  to 
our  experience,  as  hardy  as  the  common  one^  bnt 
not  quite  so  vigorous  It  is  productive  and  sne- 
oeeds  well  on  the  quince. 

8.  You  may  get  a  tree  sooner  by  grafting  next 
spring  the  stocks  on  which  the  buds  have  fail«d 
the  past  summer,  but  you  will  have  better  trees 
in  the  end,  if  you  wait  and  bud  them  next  season, 
especially  if  tliey  be  transplanted.  If  intended  :o 
grafts  they  ought  not  to  have  been  transplanted. 


Tmt  NuBSEBT  Business  in  Iowa. — ^A  correspond- 
ent writes  us  from  Moquoketa,  Iowa — "There  is 
one  great  drawback  to  the  nursery  business  here, 
and  that  is  winter  killing.  There  is  not  more  than 
onc-tliird  the  varieties  of  apples  that  will  stand 
root-grafting  in  this  latitude,  42^  deg.  Some  nur- 
serymen have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  by  it." 

"Will  some  of  our  friends  in  the  west,  who  have 
tested  the  hardiness  of  varieties  in  climates  similar 
to  Jackson  county,  lown,  communicate  some  of 
their  experience,  Tliis  matter  touches  upon  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  fruit  grower?  of 
this  country,  viz.,  the  adaptiUum  af  varieties  Ip 
certain  climates  and  localities. 
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THE   GENESEB   FABMER. 
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GHARUBS  SCRnnnBR,  NBIV  YORK, 


RAB  JT78T  PUBUSmD 

RTTRAL  HOMES,  Or  Sketches  of  Hoiwe«  suited  toAmerw 
ican  Country  Life.    With  over  70  Original  Plana,  Deigns, 

Jec    By  Gkeyasb  WuBEunL  1  VoL  12  mo.  Trice  |i.'i>. 

"It  coramcncoa  with  tiie  flrat  foot-tread  upon  the  spot 
choaen  for  tho  house ;  details  the  considerations  that  should 
wi»igh  in  selecting  the  site;  givos  models  of  buildings  dlflVr- 
ln2  m  character,  extent,  and  cost;  shows  how  to  harmonize 
the  building  with  the  surrounding  scenery ;  teaches  how  to 
beallhfullv  warm  and  ventilate ;  assists  in  selecting  Aiml- 
ture  and  the  innumerable  articles  of  utility  and  ornament 
used  In  constructing  and  flnlshing;  and  concludes  with  final 
practical  dirwtlons,  giving  uaeftU  limits  as  to  drawing  up 
written  descriptions,  speclncations  and  contracts. 

"  In  tills  neat  and  tastefUl  volume.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  con- 
densed the  results  of  an  accomplished  training  in  his  art, 
and  the  liberal  professional  practioo  of  It 

"  Tho  cost  of  such  establishments  is  eareftilly  oonsideTed, 
no  less  than  the  comfortt  they  should  afford,  the  display  they 
can  (honestly)  pretend  tO|  and  all  the  adjuncts  that  go  to 
oomplcle  the  ideal  of  a  convenient  and  elecant  mansion. 

**  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  emborate  produc- 
tton  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  are  about  building 
or  renovating  their  coun&y  houses,  to  professional  architects, 
and  to  all  readers  of  discrimination,  who  wish  to  know  what 
is  truly  eloquent  in  this  beautiAil  art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste 
worth  V  to  cope  with  *  judgment  of  wisest  censure.'"— JT.  Y. 
JSeening  Mirror,  ^  ^    .     ^ 

^  It  is  extremely  practical,  containing  short,  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  tt>r  all  wishing  at  any  time  to 
bulla,  being  In  fact  the  sum  of  the  author's  study  and  expe- 
rience, as  an  architect,  for  many  yearB.*'—^«»a ny  SpeeUiior. 

"Mr.  Wheeler's  remarks  convey  much  practical  and  uso- 
ftal  Information,  evince  good  taste  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  beauUfVil,  and  no  one  should  build  a  rural  home  with- 
out first  hearing  what  he  has  to  reconmiend.*'— PAtf.  P/*«§- 
Irtfterian-.  ^  .  .... 

*'  Important  in  its  subject,  careful  and  ample  in  its  de- 
tails, and  charmingly  attractive  in  its  style— it  gives  all  the 
inform  Ai  inn  that  would  be  desired  as  to  the  selection  of  sites, 
the  choice  of  appropriate  styles,  the  particulars  of  plans, 
materials,  fences,  gatewavs,  Aimltnro.  warming,  ventilation, 

riflcalions,  contracts,  ic;  concluding  with  a  chapter  on 
InU'lleclual  and  moral  effect  of  rural  architecture."- 
JIaHJbrd  ReUgioua  Herald. 

THE  FKUIT  OAHDBN.  Thibd  EDmow.  A  Treatise 
Intended  to  Illustrate  and  explain  the  Physiology  of  Fruit 
Trees,  the  Theory  and  Pracuce  of  all  operations  connect- 
ed with  the  Propagation.  Transplanting,  Pruning,  and 
Training  of  Orchard  and  Garden  Treesi.  as  Btandards, 
Dwarfe,  Pyramids,  Espaliers,  «tc,  the  laying  out  and  ar- 
ranging different  kinds  of  Orchards  and  Gardens,  the 
selection  of  suitable  yarietiee  for  difllerent  purposes  and 
localities,  gathering  and  preservhiff  Fruits.  Treatment  of 
Disease,  Destruction  of  Insects.  Descriptions  and  Uses 
of  Implcmenta,  fcc,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  figures,  representing  different  parts  of  Trees, 
all  Praclical  Operations,  Forms  of  Trees,  Designs  of  Plants 
ations.  Implements,  &c  By  P.  Barrv,  of  tho  Mount 
lIopeNurserles,  Rochester,  Kew  York.    1  voL  12  ma 

"  It  Is  one  of  the  most  thorough  works  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen,  dealing  in  particular  as  well  as  generalities,  and 
Imparting  many  valuable  hints  relative  to  soil,  manures, 
pruning  and  transplanting."- ito«/w»  G<i*ftt^ 

•■  A  mass  of  useftil  information  Is  collected,  which  will  give 
the  work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possess  the  beet  works 
on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  yet  published."— jEVwifiv  Poti. 

^  Ills  work  is  one  of  the  completes!,  and,  as  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  most  accurate  to  be  obtained  on  thfe 
subject"- M  Y.  JScanffelitL 

**  A  concise  manual  of  the  kind  here  prosentM  has  long 
been  wanted,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  should  this 
volume  be  careftilly  studied  and  acted  upon  by  our  indus- 
trious farmers,  the  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  State  would  be 
doubled  In  five  years,  and  the  quality,  too,  greatly  improved. 
Here  may  be  found  advice  suited  to  all  emergencies,  and 
tho  gentleman  fiurmer  may  find  direction  for  the  simplest 
matters,  as  well  as  thoee  which  trouble  older  heada^  The 
book,  we  tiilnk,  will  be  found  valuable."— ^eiMiri;  DaUjf 
Ad4^rtis6r, 

**  It  Is  Aill  of  directions  as  to  tho  management  of  treea,  and 
bads,  and  fruits,  and  is  a  valuable  ana  jdeaaant  book."— 


value  to  the  cuMiyator  than  meet  ot  the  popular  compllatlona 
on  the  auWect"— ^.  Y.  Tribune. 

**  This  tfook  wppUea  a  place  in  fruit  culture,  and  that  ia 
saying  a  great  deal,  while  we  have  the  popular  works  of 
Downing,  Thomas,  and  Cole.  Mr.  Barrv  has  then  a  field  to 
himself  which  he  occupies  with  decided  skill  and  ability." 
—Prairie  Farmer. 

New  York,  Jan.  1, 1852. 

Fruit  Bdons   fbr  185%. 

TFTB  subscriber  will  ftimish  Scions  for  this  season*8  graft- 
ing, of  the  celebrated  fruits  of  Western  New  York : 


northern  J^, 

Norton^a  Melons 

Wagener, 

SL  Lairrenoey 

Canada  Bedy 

Sv:aa/r, 

Baidtnn. 

Pomme  Grite, 

Seek-no/urther. 

Jler^rdaMre  Pearma4n, 

Fameueey 

BourasecL 

Ttceniy  Ounoe  AppUy 

HavsUy^  or  Dotose^ 

Gratmutein, 

Bailey  Sweeting. 


jkirvK. 


Bib^tone  Pippin^ 
Summer  Boee, 
Bambo, 

Ewpue  Spitzeriburgh, 
Ymou)  BtUfiower^ 
Boa^yury  BuMeti, 
JSariy  HarreHt^ 
Early  Straicberry, 
Avi-umn  Stratoberryy 
JSariy  Joe, 
Pall  Pippin, 
HoUand  Pippin, 
Bhode  Jdtma  Or4eningf 
Talman  SwefUng^ 
Oreen  Sweeting 
Porter, 

?XAII8. 

BarOetty 
Oewego  Beurre, 
Brown  Betirre, 
Oeband'B  Sumtner 


AQxmy  Ecening  JoumaL 

**•  The  work  is  prepared  with  great  Judgment,  and  Ibimded 
on  the  practical  ezporienoe  of  me  Autiior-lB  of  ftr  greater  | 


VirgaUeUy 
SechO, 

Swan^e  Orange^  or  Onon- 
daga, _ 
and  meet  of  the  Foreign  yanetiea. 

Apple  Scions  $1.00  per  100,  and  Pear  Scions  Three  Shil- 
ling per  dozen.  They  will  be  careftdly  packed  and  sent 
by  Express  or  by  MaiL  A  discount  on  apple  scions  will  be 
made  to  nurserymen. 

Eariy  orders  are  requested,  to  insure  a  supply.  Address 
me  (poet-paid)  at  Bochester,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

JAMES  H.  WATTS. 
N.  B.— In  an  cases  where  it  is  possible,  I  will  send  sam- 
ples of  the  "  Northern  Spy"  apple.    Reference  can  be  made 
to  Mr.  VicK,  of  the  "  Farmer." 
Bochester,  Jan.,  1852. ^____^ 

McCorxnlok^a  Reaping  Machine. 

THE  undersigned  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  in  New 
Y6rk.  for  the  sue  of  McGormlckS  Patent  Reapers  and  Mow- 
ing Machines.  Farmers  and  others  desirous  of  purchasing 
these  celebrated  machines,  are  requested  to  forward  their 
orders  at  an  eariy  date,  that  thev  may  be  supplied  In  due 
time.  These  machines  received  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Worid's  Fair,  also,  the  first  premium  at  every  Fair  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  have  been  exhibited. 

A.  LONGETT, 
At  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street 
New  York,  Jan.,  1858.  __^_^___^ 

ChHigo  Orange  for  HcdgMU 

WB  can  flinilsh  any  number  of  fine  yearling  plants  at  $1.00 
per  100,  or  $10  per  1000,  or  at  IS  where  80(H»  or  more  are 
taken.  Orders  should  be  sent  early.  It  takes  about  82 
plants  to  the  rod,  planted  either  in  sinsle  rows  at  six  inches 
apart  or  in  double  rows  a  Ibot  apart— either  of  which  makes 
a  good  hedge.  ELLWANGEB  &  BARKY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1852. 

50,000  Apple  Stoeks  "Wanted. 

TEN  TO  FIFTY  THOUSAUD  Seedling  Apple  Stocks, 
of  thrifty  U/oo  yeanf  growth^  are  wanted  and  will  be  paid 
for  In  Cash.    Apply,  or  send  samples,  with  price,  immedi- 
ately, to  JAMES  VICK,  Ja. 
January  1, 18B2L                        Genesee  Farmer  Ofllce. 

Winter  BzlUbltlon  of  Fmlt. 

%wr  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  meeting,  at  Mr.  Fooo^  Seed 
Store,  on  Saturday,  ITUi  January,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  Exhibition  of  Winter  Fruits.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  such  an  one  was  held  hist  January,  which  resulted 
in  a  fine  show.  Tho  Growers  of  Fruit  in  Monroe,  and  all 
other  counties,  are  requested  to  be  present  with  specimens, 
which,  after  exhibition,  will  be  sent  to  Albany  for  a  like  ex- 
UbMon  before  the  State  Bodety,  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
the  20(h  Jamiary. 
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THS   eBNISEE   FABXBB. 


The  PracHeal  and  aeJeniiJSe  Famuf'*  ow*  Paper, 
THB    GBNBSBBS    FAUMBR, 

▲  MOMTHLT  JOVBHAL  OV 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE; 

ILLU8TSATED  WTtk  NITXXBOTTS  ENOBATDrOS  Of 

Fann  BoildingSi  Domestlo  AnlTnal%  Implementa,  Bco, 

VOLUMB    Zm,    FOR    1850. 
• 

DANIEL  LEE^A  JAMES  VICK,  Jr.,  'Edisoba 
P.  BABBY,  Goadactor  of  IIorticnltDnl  DeptftmenL 

Flfltjr  Cents  a  Tear,  In  AdTanc«« 

Fire  Copies  for  f  2— Eight  Oopies  for  $8,  and  any  larger 
number  at  the  same  rate.  ^ 

0^^  All  sobecriptioDs  to  oommenoe  with  fhe  ymr,  and 
the  entire  volamo  supplied  U*  all  subscrlberB^ 

Subscription  money,  if  property  enclosed,  may  be  aent 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Pabliaher.    Addrcsss  to 

DABilKii    liBB, 

December.  1851.  Boe^eaterj  JT,  T, 


OONTENTS    OF    THIS    NXTMBBR. 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 9 

European  Agricultural  Statistlos, 12 

The  Wintering  of  Stock, 18 

Rural  Homes, 16 

"Wine  Making, 17 

Sidc-nUl  Barn, 20 

Plowing  in  Clover, 21 

Beport  made  to  the  Central  Ag.  Bociety  <^  Paris,  upon 

the  different  Maladies  existing  in  Wheat  in  France,. .  22 

Agricultural  Implements  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 22 

LIdleb'  Dxpabtment. — yUmorin's  Flower  Garaen  at 

Paris,  81 

Youths'  Dspabticbnt. — Center  of  Grayity, 88 

EnrroB'R  Tablf. — Agricultural  Bep^irt  th^m  the  Patent 

Office ;  Answers  to  Inquiries ;  Notices,  ice, 89 

nOBTIOULTITBJLL  DBPABTMSKTi 

Dwarf  Fmit  Trees, 26 

The  Double-Flowering  White  Horn  Chestnut, 29 

La^  Apples, 29 

)tions  of 


Dcscript 


new  Pears,. 
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ILLUSTBATIONa 

Two  figures  iHustrating  Wine  Makings 19 

Bide-Hill  Bam, ^^^ 21 

One  Home  Farm  Tilt  C^rt, . .  ,.<<^T>. 28 

Liquid  Manure  Cart, ^ 24 

Tumbler  Cart  in  a  positiQir for  traveling. 26 

Double-Flowering  whlib  Horse  Chestnut, 29 

The  Alouelte,  Barboj^Cinet,  and  Bczy  dee  Vete- 
rans pears. j^ 80 

Otsego  HnD, / 82 

Twelve  figures  il^trating  Center  of  Gravis,  88,  84 
The  Bot, y. 86 


Anterlcaok  Agvttaltnral  Book  Depot. 

OJ^NSTANTLY  on  haid  all  the  the  principal  Agricultu- 
ral and  Horticultural  Bo<mg,^lirnrlni  n  &c,  toother  with 
all  Vorks  on  ktattliid  aaiiju^  -Architectural,  Mechanical, 
and  l^cientiflc  Books.- 

N.  B.— Orders  for  any  bookiionblished  in  this  country,  on 
anv  ofHhe  above  subjects,  may  oBmado  by  mall  to  mo,  and 
they  ^ill  be  fUmifthed  at  PubliAhnp  prices. 

Agricultural  8chool  Libraries  made  up,  at  $5,  $10,  $15, 
or  $?0  and  upwards,  to  suit  purcha«<ofi. 

Calnli>£nies  sent  gratis  on  application  by  nartios  wanttng 
txwka.    Address  D.  M.  DKWEY, 
Arcade  Hall,  Eooheeter,  N. 

(V  Agents  snppUed  at  wholesale  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

Januaty,  1S52. 

50,000  Osni^e  Oranfl^e  PlanCa, 

ONE  YBARS  GROWTH,  price  $^pi?rlfJ(M».  No  charge 
for  packing  or  Ciirtage,  if  2000  or  more  are  ordered. 

OSAdE  OKANOE  SEED,  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
whoit^iile  or  retail,  as  early  in  the  winter  as  the  new  crop 
can,b<'  obtHim-d  from  Tejcaa.  M.  B.  BATEUAM. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  [1-21] 


PBOfiPBCTUS    FOB  ISiB. 
THBh  SATURDAY   RVKNIHQ  POST. 

THX  UBAODIO  LrrBBABT  WEXKI.T  OF  THB  VNJOV. 

THB  proprietors  of  the  Post  think  it  mmeeessary  to  dweD 
upon  the  distinguishing  features  oi  their  well  known  we^- 
ly.  whose  brOIlant  success  durinc  an  existence  of  TMriy 
xecwa  is  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  fhtore.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  our  continued  connexion  with  that 
distinguished  authoress,  Mrs.  £.  D.  E.*  N.  SOUTH  WOBTH, 
Author  of  **The  Deserted  Wife."  **  Shannondale,"  fte. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  nave  already  made  aiTang»- 
ments  for  the  following  nouroDettos : 

EOLINE ;  OB  MAGNOLIA  YALE :  By  Mrs.  CASOinm 
Lbr  Hrjitz,  author  of  "  Linda,"  «  Bena,"  to. 

VIOLA;  OB  ADVENTUBES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST: 
A  Companion  to  '*Pralrie  Flower."  BtEmbssox  Ban xnr, 
author  of  the  **  Prairie  Flower,"  •*The  Bandits  ol  the 
Osage,"  Ace. 

TKIAL  AND  TBIUMPH:  By  T.  &  AxTHtnt,  anther  of 
<*The  Iron  Hand,"  **  Temperance  Tales,"  Ace  And  lasl» 
but  not  least, 

THE  CUBSE  OF  CLIFTON:  A  Tslectf  Expiation  and 
Bedemptlon.  By  Mrs.  £.  D.  E.  N.  BounrwOBtn,  author  ct 
"  The  Deserted  wife,"  Ate,  kc 

llie  Post  also  will  contain  every  week  BelifiM  Artfclea 
of  the  choicest  description,  One  or  More  Engravings.  Hu- 
morous Articles,  the  most  Interesting  News,  Local  Kewa, 
Bank  Note  LU^  State  of  the  Markets,  the  Stock 'Market,  &e, 

TEEMS.— The  Terms  of  the  Post  are  two  Dollan  if  paid 
in  advanoe ;  Three  DoUars  if  not  paid  In  advance.  For 
Five  DoUars,  in  adwince,  one  copy  is  sent  three  years.  We 
continue  the  fbUowing  low  terms  for  Clubs,  to  be  sent  in  the 
city  to  one  address,  and  in  the  oountry  to  one  post-offloe : 

4  Copies, $5  per.  year. 

8  "  (Andltoagcnt,orgetter-upofClub)  10  •*  •* 
18  **  (Andltoagcnt,orgettep^ipofChib)  15  •  « 
20    **    (Andltoasent.orgetter-npofaub)  20    "       ■ 

The  money  for  Clubs  must  always  be  sent  In  advanetL 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.    When  the  sum  la 
largo,  a  draft  should  be  jirocured  if  possible — the  cost  of 
which  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
Address  (always  post-paid), 

T)EACON  &  PETEESON, 
No.  66  South  Third  Street,  PhUadelphla. 
P.  8.— A  c<^y  of  the  Post  will  be  sent  as  a  specimen  to 
ay  one  requesting  it         [l-lt] 

The  American  Art  Union— 1851. 

SUBSOBIBERS  for  the  year  1861  will  receive  an  elegant 
line  Engraving  from  a  celebrated  American  IMctore,  entW 
yed  ''  Mexican  news,"  by  Woodville.  A]ao  Ave  amaUer  Hue 
Engravipgs,  as  follows : 
Harvesting,  by  Crneaey. 
Bargaining  for  a  Hone,  by  Moont 
Mount  Washington,  by  Beoaett 
Marion  Crossing  the  Pedee.  by  Baney. 
Old  76  and  Young  '^^.  by  Woodville. 
Also,  the  Bulletins  iwued  afler  the  payment  of  tnbscrip- 
tion. 

Also,  a  Share  In  the  distribution  of  several  hundred  FainV 
lng%  pieces  of  iiiculplure,  and  oiher  works  of  Art,  in  Decem- 
ber next    Subscriptions  for  annual  membership,  $5. 
OerUflcates  of  mcmbenhip  may  bo  obtained  of 

D.  M.  DEWEY, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 
N.  B. — Subscriptions  for  membership  may  bo  sent  by  maH 
to  my  address,  and  I  will  rorurn  C-ertifleates  and  Bulletins, 
giving  all  the  particulars  of  tho  InsUtutiiMi,  for  Bochester 
and  vicinity,  and  pay  all  po*<tages. 


Ifnrserjr 

A    OATALOOUB   of  superb   new   Dahllaa,  Fnrhflas, 
Phloxes,  Verbenas,  and  other  rare  and  popular  betiding 

Slants  for  the  coming  spring,  will  be  issued  in  February. 
lur  Catalogiuv  are  sent  gratis  to  all  applicantn,  but  as  the 
'^w  postage  regulations  prohibit  the  sending  of  Catalogues 
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AQRICULTUBAL    CHEMISTRY. 


In  the  laaxaxy  nnmW  of  the  present  Tolume  we  otttrvd  a  feir  remarks  on  vhat  was 
termed  "  an  eTflr-Mtire  force  in  all  matter,  whidi  teoda  to  the  fbrmadon  of  oomponikl 
bonlies."  This  force  was  also  spoken  ctf  as  some  tiroes  "  quiescent ;"  and  the  question 
naturally  arisee  in  lite  mind  of  the  r«ader,  how  a  power  wbii^  is  raer-actiro  can  be  ocoa- 
sioaally  qnieeoent  or  inactive.  Iliis  seesiing  contradiction  is  explained  by  stating  that 
a  chemical  force  is  erer-active  toward  some  bodies,  while  it  is  quiescent  toward  others. 
Thus,  when  iron  and  oxygen  unite  and  form  what  ie  called  the  protroxide  of  that  metal, 
the  force  or  affinity  that  keeps  these  two  elements  together  as  a  compound  body,  is  ercr- 
active;  but  in  reference  to  most  other  bodies  this  force  is  entirely  quiescenL  If,  how- 
ever, a  lit^e  vinegar  be  poured  upon  a  sim[Je  compound  of  iron  anJl  oxygm,  the  add 
and  oxydiced  metal  immediately  fonn  a  chemical  union,  producing  a  salt  called  acAato 
of  iron.  lu  this  phenomenon,  it  is  .known  that  the  vinegar  and  the  oxide  of  iron  were 
each  compound  bodies,  whose  natural  forces  were  active  and  brongbt  them  intO  a  state 
of  permanent  union,  so  far  as  any  chemical  union  can  be  permanent. 

In  the  luiguage  of  chemistry,  all  minerals  that  combine  with  acids  are  coUed  bates  ; 
and  different  adds  and  bases,  and  other  substances,  have  uneqtaal  afflnitiee,  which  give 
rise  to  all  the  diversitJM  that  are  found  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
If  each  element  in  the  material  world  were  attracted  equally  toward  all  others,  in  a 
chemical  senje,  all  bodies  would  be  compounded  alike,  without  the  least  variety  in  nature ; 
and  lifo  would  be  impossible  as  we  now  see  it,  and  ^1  matter  would  be  a  perfect  chaos 
a^n.  To  bring  order  and  harmony  out  o(  concision,  it  is  ssfe  to  say  that  immntaUe 
laws  to  govern  ^I  possible  changes  in  mstter,  are  indispensaUe.  The  most  superficial 
observation  enables  us  too  see  the  worldngs  of  these  laws ;  and  to  no  other  class  is  thdr 
study  more  important  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  oarth.  In  its  application  to  tillage 
and  husbandry,  chemistry  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  give  it 
a  proper  introduction  to  the  readw.  As  we  nndcrstuid  it,  it  is  truly  a  revelation  not 
(Hily  of  the  workmanship,  but  of  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  that  govern  the 
nnivetse,  and  all  its  atoms,  are  his  laws.  To  present  rural  sdance  as  illustrated  by 
nature,  in  any  other  light,  would  do  injustice  alike  to  the  Law-giver  and  the  law* 
breakers.  Han's  very  existence  depends  on  physical  laws,  and  theae  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  duties,  or  mtn^  obligations.  Chemistry  and  religion  are  as  close 
together  as  the  world  and  its  maker;  or  as  the  body  of  man  and  his  reason  and  con. 
■deuce.  To  impoverish  the  natural  fruitiViluees  of  the  earth  is  to  do  mankind  a  great 
injury,  without  any  excuse  whatever.  To  avoid  committing  this  wrong,  a  knowledge  of 
.   the  laws  of  Prov>d«ioe  is  indispanaable.    Ignorasce  of  divine  laws  (snd  all  cheminl  or   j  r 
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natural  laws  are  diviciB  in  their  origin,)  ma7  be  a  crime,  and  is  generallj  a  &iilt.  Infinite 
Wisdom  is  not  the  friend  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowledge ;  and  the  clergymen  and  pious 
persons  who  do  not  exert  themselyes  to  promote  the  unirersai  studj  of  chemistrj  and 
other  branches  of  natural  science,  fall  fkr  short  in  their  duty.  Why  continue  a  deep 
shade  between  the  human  soul  and  its  God  ?  Physical  man  must  look  through  nature 
to  see  the  Divinity  beyond ;  and  no  one  can  diligently  study  natural  phenomena,  as  the 
shepherds  of  old  watched  the  constellations  at  night,  and  not  become  less  an  animal,  and 

more  a  Man. 

The  extreme  divisibility  and  perfect  solubility  of  matter  prepare  and  adapt  it  to  the 
uses  of  the  scientific  husbandman  in  feeding  his  growing  crops  and  growing  animals. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which-  the  ext)«me  divisibility  of  solid  matter  may  be 
demonstrated.  If  a  particle  of  silver  only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  line,  or  the 
twelve-himdredth  part  of  an  inch  in  extent,  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  will  render 
distinctly  milky  500  cubic  inches  of  a  clear  solution  of  common  salt.  Hence  the  magni- 
tude of  each  atom  of  silver  can  not  exceed,  but  must  fell  ikr  short  of  a  billionth  of  a 
cubic  line.  To  render  the  idea  of  this  degree  of  division  more  distinct,  says  Sir  Robert 
Kanb,  <<  it  may  be  stated  ihat,  a  man  to  reckon  with  a  watch,  counting  day  and  night, 
a  single  billion  of  seconds,  would  require  31,675  years."  In  the  organized  kingdoms  of 
nature  even  this  excessive  tenuity  is  far  surpassed.  An  Irish  gtrl  has  spun  linen  yarn  so 
fine  that  a  pound  was  1482  miles  in  lengUi,  and  of  which,  consequently,  17  lbs.  13  oi. 
would  girt  the  globe.  A  distinctly  visible  portion  of  this  thread  could  not  hs.ve  weighed 
more  than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-scven*millionth  of  a  grain ;  and  yet  eaeh  thread 
contuned  many  fibres  of  flax,  and  each  fibre  was  a  mass  of  many  cells,  and  each  cell 
was  composed  of  several  distinct  elementary  bodies,  such  as  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  the  incombustible  minerals  which  appear  as  iishes  when  flax  is  burnt  Microscopes 
have  revealed  organized  creatures  so  small  that  it  is  said  a  million  of  them  in  one  mass 
presents  an  object  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  I  Although  we  question  the 
entire  aocuracy  of  tiiis  statement,  yet,  that  animaleulse  have  a  perfect  organization,  and 
their  circulation  of  blood  and  its  particles  are  as  complex  as  those  of  the  elephant,  there 
can  be  fio  reasonable  doubt  We  should  never  foi^t  that  both  the  astronomer  and  the 
microscopist  are  indebted  to  art  and  science  for  the  optical  instruments  that  reveal 
planets  and  suns  in  the  far  off  regions  of  the  heavens,  and  living  things  in  air  and  water, 
and  their  remains  in  rocks  and  mountains,  before  unknown.  The  divisibilitr  of  matter 
and  its  plasticity  being  oompivhended,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  its  solubihty  in  water. 

The  laws  which  govern  tile  solution  of  solids  are  not  suffidentiy  known  to  admit  of 
generalization.  They  are,  however,  resorted  to  in  chemical  researcheb  and  analyses, 
with  eminent  success.  As  was  stated  in  the  January  number,  the  pulverization,  or  com- 
minution of  solids  invariably  promotes  their  solution  in  water;  but  why  chalk  will  not 
dissolve,  and  why  the  muriate  of  lime  will,  are  alike  unknown.  A  critical  knowledge  of 
the  relative  solubility  of  different  substances  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  diemist ;  nay, 
without  this  information,  he  can  not  be  r^arded  as  worthy  of  the  titie  €i  chemist 
Water  is  only  one  of  many  liquids  used  to  dissolve  both  simple  and  compound  bodies; 
adds,  ftised  alkalies,  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  are  among  the  more  common  solvents, 
which  are  often  aided  by  heat  in  the  laboratory.  Water,  however;  is  now  regarded  as 
an  unxvenal  solvent — dissolving  all  minerals  when  finely  divided.  Decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  on  the  surfoce  of  the  ground,  yield  carbonic  add  and  othen  to 
water,  which  greatiy  augments  its  solvent  powers.  It  is  sometimes  chaiged  with  min- 
eral adds,  especially  sulphuric,  or  the  oil  of  vitriol.  This  add  b  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyrites,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron.  In  this  process  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  or  in  water  combines  chemically  with  sulphur  In  the  proportion  of  24 
parts  of  oxygen  to  16  of  sulphur.  There  are  springs  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  which 
oontam  sulphuric  add  enough  to  render  the  water  quite  sour.    Water  charged  with  tUa 


ftcid,  no  matter  from  what  source,  coming  in  contact  with  lime  either  in  soils  or  rocks, 
produces  gypsum.  In  s(»ne  localities,  crystalized  plaster,  is  formed  so  rapidly  in  the 
manner  indicated,  as  to  throw  down,  like  frost,  stone  walls,  and  crack  the  walls  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings.  When  this  phenomenon  Vaa  first  observed,  much  speculation  was 
had  "^  on  the  growing  of  beds  of  gypsum."  Plaster  can  grow  in  soils  and  beds  so  long 
as  lime  and  sulphur  last,  but  no  longer.  Lime  and  sulphur  are  indispensable  elements 
in  all  soils,  and  every  former  should  be  able  to  determine  by  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
tests,  the  existence  of  gypsum  or  lime  in  the  land  he  occupies,  whether  in  meadow, 
pasturage,  or  tillage.  This  information  we  shall  give  in  the  present  volume,  when  we 
come  to  describe  Uie  analysis  of  soils*  To  the  million,  a  knowledge  of  chemical  princi- 
ples IS  more  important  than  any  description  of  analytical  manipulations,  which  not  one 
in  a  thousand  will  ever  practice.  But  many  operations  in  the  laboratoiy  are  so  simple 
that  any  farmer  may  perform  them  with  success,  after  a  little  study.  If  students  in 
academies  and  advanced  classes  in  public  and  private  schools,  were  instructed  in  the 
uses  of  filters  and  solvents,  to  separate  dissolved  from  undissolved  substances,  and  in  the 
application  of  reagents  as  tests  in  agricultaml  researdies,  an  important  step  would  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  Because  a  youth  can  not  reach  the  highest  eminence  in  a 
science,  there  is  neither  sound  sense  nor  decent  logic  in  the  inference,  that  he  should 
make  no  effort  to  leam  what  he  can  of  said  science.  Facts  are  the  basis  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  the  habit  of  ascertaining  and  reoordinj^  fiicts  in  rural  afiairs,  both  in  practice 
and  theory,  should  be  encouraged  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  Apply  the  inductive  system 
of  reasoning  and  research  to  agriculture,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  able  men  engaged 
in  it  will  rapidly  expose  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
what  is  already  known  in  tillage  and  l^jusbandry. 

Specific  gravity  are^  words  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the  relative,  weight  of  any 
given  volume  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  body.  In  aU  weights  and  measures,  some- 
thing is  arbitrarily  assumed  as  a  itandard  with  which  other  things  are  to  be  measured 
or  weighed.  Pure  water,  when  the  thennometer  is  at  82  deg.,  or  at  the  freezing  pointy 
and  the  barometer  at  dO,  furnishes  a  standard  much  used  by  chemists.  Thus,  a  bottle 
that  will  hold  an  ounce  (480  grains)  of  distilled  water,  will  ccmtain  only  843  grains  of 
sulphuric  ether,  which  is  much  lighter  than  water.  It  will,  however,  hold  885  grains  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  add.  If  we  make  water  a  unit,  and  place  it  at  1000,  the 
q>ecific  gravities  of  ether  and  sulphuric  add  will  stand  thus : 


Water, 

EllMnr, 

Sidpharlo  Mid, 


..  480  1000 

..  848  T15 

vm 


To  save  the  trouble  of  calculation,  the  bottle  in  use  is  generally  made  to  hold  1000 
grains  of  pure  water,  and  then  filling  it  with  the  fluid  to  be  tried,  the  weight  gives 
directly  tlie  spedfic  gravity.  By  means  of  a  light  but  more  capadous  glass  globe,  the 
comparative  wdght  of  gases  is  ascertained.  A  gas  must  be  either  perfectiy  dry,  or  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Assume  that  the  globe  contains  28  cubic  inches,  and  when  filled 
with  dry  common  air  of  a  known  temperature,  (32  deg.,)  weighed  Qb^  grains:  With 
the  air  removed,  it  might  weigh  647.5  grains,  showing  a  loss  of  8.5  grains.  Filled  with 
dry  carbonic  add  at  ^e  same  temperature,  it  would  weigh  660.3.  If  we  subtract  the 
weight  of  the  globe  (647.5  grains)  from  the  same  filled  with  caibonio  add  gas,  the 
difference  is  12.8,  while  that  of  common  air  is  BJ6.  Gall  the  latter  1.000,  and  the 
apedfie  gravity  of  carbonic  add  gas  is  1.506.  Variations  in  temperature  and  barometrie 
pressure  diange  the  relations  of  gases  veiy  materially. 

How  to  determme  the  spedfic  gravity  of  aoils  and  other  solids^  will  be  explained  fai 
oor  next* 
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"THE    LIMITED    DURATION    OP    VARIETI18    OF    PLANTS." 

SiNOB  our  article  on  this  subject  was  written,  the  Horticulturist  contains  another  from 
Mr.  TowNLET,  which  the  editor  of  that  journal  prononnoes,  not  unjusUj,  ^one  of  the 
most  interesting  it  has  published.*'  We  hare  read  the  fiicta  and  argument  of  Mr.  T. 
with  close  attention,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  judgment  we  ventured  to  express 
in  our  last.  The  question  is  not  whether  seedlings,  and  plants,  and  treea^  propagated 
bj  buds,  will  deteriorate,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  both  will,  but  whether  a 
healthy  bud  from  an  aged  tree,  having  equal  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  may  not 
live  as  long  and  do  as  well  as  a  new  tree,  as  one  grown  from  a  seed  from  the  tree  that 
produced  the  bud  \  Here  is  an  apple  tree,  itself  a  seedling,  which  is  one  hundred  years 
old ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  advantages  for  the  production  of  a  new 
tree  have  its -seed  over  its  buds  I  If  the  vital  principle  in  its  buds  is  fceUe  from  great 
age,  or  a  want  of  food,  the  same  is  true  of  its  seeds.  In  cellular  structure  they  are 
alike ;  and  they  are  alike  in  composition  and  function  after  taking  root  in  the  ground. 

How  does  it  happen  that  seedlmg  potatoes  are  subject  to  the  rot  as  well  as  those 
grown  froip  tubers,  if  the  effect  is  coi^ned  to  the  propagation  from  tubers  instead  of 
seeds  f  We  found  it  impossible  to  answer  this  question  to  our  own  satisficMrtion,  and 
hence  we  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  ^'bud  theory'*  altogether.  Seedling  onions, 
carrots,  and  cabbages,  often  rot  prematurely,  especially  so  far  sou^  as  Georgia.  Indeed, 
they  appeal  to  decay  there  sooner  than  potatoes,  even  before  carrots  and  onions  are  pulled. 
Had  the  plants  produced  from  seeds,  in  starting  new  races  of  potatoes,  be^  entirely 
exempt  from  the  malady,  while  those  cultivated  from  tubers  were  subject  to  it,  such 
evidence  would  have  gone  far  to  show  that  nature  had  imparted  less  vital  force  to  buds 
than  to  seeds.  But,  let  seedlings  be  as  long  abused,  in  one  form  and  another,  as  the 
tubers  of  potatoes  and  other  plants  have  been,  and  also  all  fruits  propagated  by  buds, 
and  the  seedlings  so  treated  would  show  equal  detenoration  and  proneness  to  early 
dissolution.  It  is  better  to  have  no  theory  at  all  on  the  subject  of  budded  and  seedling 
fruit  trees,  and  esculent  tubers,  than  one  which,  if  not  evidently  erroneous,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  To  improve  all  organic  structures,  all  vital  parts,  one  needs  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  in  their  application  to  the  living  beings  whose  consti- 
tutional vigor  and  enduring  powers  are  to  be  changed  for  the  better.  Without  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  one  cannot  duly  understand  the  relations 
that  earth,  air,  and  water,  bear  to  cultivated  plants,*  fruits,  and  animals ;  and  without  some 
acquaintance  with  their  anatomy,  some  information  in  reference  to  the  functions  of  their 
numerous  •  organs,  or  their  physiology,  he  cannot  operate  otherwise  than  in  the  dark  in 
feeding  his  crops,  his  stock,  and  in  improving  his  land.  A  man  may  produce,  after  a 
fashion,  the  flesh,  bones,  and  feathers,  of  one  hundred  fowls  or  turkeys  in  a  yard,  without 
tho  remotest  idea  of  the  elements  which  nature  demands  and  consumes  in  their  healthy 
growth.  Empiricism  or  accident  may  have  given  him  valuable  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  where  we  meet  with  one  person  who  really  understands  the  art  and  science  of  manufac- 
turing eggs  and  poultry  ia  the  most  economical  manner,  we  find  ninety-nine  who  have  the 
trade  to  learn.    So  it  is  in  fruit  culture,  grain  culture,  potato  culture,  and  grass  culture. 

Never,  until  fiirmers  are  willing  to  study  the  law%  of  nature  which  govern  the 
organization,  and  the  ^tension  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  plants  and  animals 
which  they  labor  to  produce,  can  they  make  substantial  ]»t>greeB  in  thehr  profeaai<»L 
The  intelligent  reader  knows  how  little  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  to  foster  the 
critiioal  study  of  every  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  We  depend  on 
LounsK,  Khiqht,  Lindlet,  Liebio,  Johnston,  Boussingault,  and  other  Europeans, 
for  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  rural  science.  Cannot  ori^nal  researches  be  made 
J  1   under  a  republican  government  as  well  as  under  monarchies  f 
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CULTURE    OF    FLAX- 


Man  of  all  ammala  is  the  only  one  who  requires  and  is  able  to  provide  himself  with 
clothing;  and  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to  his  advancement  in  civilization  and  the, arts, 
that  he  clothes  himself  with  garments  agreeable  to  the  feelings  and  pleasant  to  the  sight. 
The  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  furnish  him  with  the  raw  material  frbm  which 
he  makes  his  beautiful  fabrics  —  the  former  supplying  him  with  wool  and  silk,  and  the 
latter  with  cotton  and  flax.     We  propose  to  confine  our  attention  at  this  time  to  the  last. 

Flax  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from  the  alluvial  soils  of  Egypt 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  where  from  remote  antiquity  it  has  been  cultiva- 
ted, spun,  and  woven.  Egyptian  mummies  embalmed  1200  years  B.  C.  are  found 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  of  fine  linen.  Its  introduction  from  this  warm  to  the 
colder  climates,  has  materially  improved  the  fibre  and  rendered  it  fitter  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  articles  of  fine  texture.  A  cool,  moist,  and  equitable  temperature  is  best  adapted 
to  its  growth,  though  it  is  grown  at  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Ireland  and 
England,  where  great  eflbrts  have  latterly  been  made  by  government  to  extend  its  cul- 
ture so  that  it  may  afford  employment  for  its  superabundant  labor.  The  amount  now 
raised  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons.  The  total  amount  of  flax  consumed  in  the 
British  isles  is  about  100,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  this  Russia  furnishes  about  70  per 
cent. ;  but  it  is  chiefly  of  a  coarse  texture,  selling  for  about  (225  per  ton,  whereas  Bel- 
gian is  ofUn  sold  from  $500  to  tlOO  per  ton :  it  should  therefore  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
cultivator  not  so  much  to  grow  quantity  but  quality. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  its  growth,  is  a  dry,  deep  loam,  with  a  day  subsoil ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  all  soils  need  under-draming  for  its  profitable  production.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  quite  free  from  weeds,  and  be  finely 
pulverized  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  flax  plant,  if  they  meet 
with  no  obstruction,  often  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  in  a  straight  line.  A 
good  plan  is  to  sow  it  after  wheat  Directly  after  harvest,  the  wheat  stubble  should  be 
dragged  with  a  heavy  harrow,  which  covers  the  small  seeds,  causing  them  to  germinate. 
In  about  three  weeks  it  should  be  well  and  deeply  plowed :  this  yf^  kill  all  the  annuals 
that  have  germinated ;  but  it  should  be  dragged  or  cultivated  at  intervals  in  the  fall,  so 
as  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  perennial  roots  as  possible ;  and  it  would  be  advisable^  as 
late  in  the  fall  as  possible,  if  the  weather  be  .dry,  to  give  it  another  deep  plowing,  so  as 
to  leave  it  rough  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry  in  the  spring,  it  should 
be  dragged  and  rolled,  and  then  immediately  before  sowing  it  should  be  again  plowed, 
leaving  the  land  as  level  as  possible ;  a  drag  should  precede  the  sower,  and  a  light  one 
with  thick  set  teeth  should  be  used  to  cover  the  seed. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  a  matter  of  importance,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  grower.  If  seed  alone  is  the  object,  one  bushel  will  be 
sufficient,  as  thin  sowing  causes  the  plant  to  throw  out  branches  which  bear  abundance 
of  seed,  but  the  flax  is  of  a  very  coarse,  inferior  kind.  The  richer  the  land  the  less  seed 
is  required,  as  the  plant  will  branch  more.  But  if  Jlax  is  required,  two  and  a  half 
bitthels  (or  126  lbs.)  is  about  the  proper  quantity.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  three  bushelsr 
should  be  used ;  if  poor,  two  bushels  will  be  sufficient  \  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
plant  from  branching  out  and  to  obtain  a  tall  and  slender  stem. 

€h*eat  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  cZm»  seed.  Choose  that  which  is  shining  and 
slippery,  not  too  plump,  and  of  a  brownish  red  cflor.  It  should  ber  sown  as  early  in 
April  as  the  weather  ^  peimit;  but  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  0<»1  is  dry  and  warm, 
even  if  it  should  not  be  sown  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  meet  critical  time  of  the  flax  mif  kbefore  the  plant  has  covered. the  ground — 


dry  weather  and  a  hot  sun  often  prove  very  injurious.  The  plant  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  its  delicate  blue  blossoms  presenting  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Hail 
storms  and  heavy  rains  are  now  to  be  dreaded. 

If  the  crop  is  grown  entirely  for  the  seed,  it  should  be  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe ;  but 
if  flax  is  the  object,  experience  proves  that  it  should  be  cut  or  pulled  before  fully  ripe ; 
for  although  the  seed  will  not  be  so  full  and  plump,  yet  the  increased  fineness  of  the  flax 
fully  makes  up  for  it.  The  Dutch  method  of  ascertaining  when  it  is  ready  to  cut  is  as 
follows  :  '*  A  full  grown  stem  is  selected,  and  the  ripest  capsule  is  cut  horizontally  with 
a  sharp  knife.  If  the  interior  of  the  seed  pickles  is  found  to  be  firm  and  of  a  dark  green, 
the  flax  is  considered  fit  for  pulling.'* 

In  another  number  we  propose  a  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the 
flax  for  market,  and  also  the  most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  the  seed. 
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EXPERIENCE  IN  POTATO  CULTURE. 

BT  A   CORRSSPOMDSNT  AT  JUNCTION,   ILL. 

6t  your  leave  I  will  give  you  a  portion  of  my  experience  for  the  past  season*  On  some 
high  ground,  level  and  rather  worn,  well  manured  and  plowed  the  previous  Ml,  and 
plowed  again  immediately  before  planting,  I  marked  out  a  piece  five  rods  square,  and  on  the 
2dd  of  May  planted  it  with  potatoes,  (Carters,)  in  drills  about  two  feet  nine  inches  apart; 
potatoes  cut  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three  eyes  in  a  piece  and  planted  nine  inches  apart 
in  the  drills.  The  first  three  rows  had  unleached  ashes  put  upon  them  «l  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  quarts  to  the  row.  On  the  second  three  rows  I  put  about  the  same  quantity 
of  air-slaked  lime.  The  next  three  rows  were  salted,  four  quarts  to  a  row.  On  the 
next  three  rows  I  put  charcoal  dust,  six  quarts  to  a  row,  and  the  balance  of  the  piece 
was  all  ashed  as  the  first  three  rows.  Alongside  this  five  rod  square  piece  I  planted  in 
the  same  way,  without  ashes  or  any  other  application.  When  the  potatoes  were  up  six 
inches,  I  covered  the  first  three  rows  with  tibe  scrapings  of  the  barn-yard  (all  rotten 
manure)  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch  ;  they  were  all  treated  alike  in  other  respects. 
The  result  was,  that  the  first  three  rows  yielded  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  sound  pota- 
toes ;  all  the  others,  without  material  variation,  yielded  three  bushels  to  each  three  rows ; 
or  about  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  for  those  not  top-dressed,  and  three  hundred 
bushels  f>r  the  top-dressed  rows — a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent  to  the  latter.  The  potatoes 
were  dug  in  the  last  week  of  October.  Jilany  entirely  rotten  ones  were  found — none 
partially  decayed — no  difference  could  be  seen  between  those  ashed  and  thooe  not 
ashed.    Not  an  unsound  one  in  the  lot  at  this  date,  (December  1st) 

I  learn  from  the  above  that  it  will  pay  to  top-dress  potatoes — not  much  else. 
-  I  find  that  early  planted  potatoes  in  this  county  rotted  as  much  as  late  planted  ones ; 
that  potatoes  shaded  do  not  rot  as  much  with  some  of  our  farmers  as  those  not  shaded ; 
that  Carter  potatoes  do  not  rot  more  than  other  potatoes,  as  I  think  I  have  the  Best  crop 
in  the  county ;  that  Mercer  potatoes,  early  and  late,  were  almost  a  total  Igas ;  and  that 
even  the  Merinos  did  not  escape  the  rot  here  this  season. 

BT  JAMES  B.   BALLS,   OF  WKST  POTSDAIC,  N.  T. 

About  the  first  of  May  I  plowed  a  piece  of  green-swaxd,  and  on  the  12th  planted  it  with 
potatoes.  On  four  rows  I  put  in  each  lull  a  small  handful  of  plastor;  on  four  rows 
adjoinmg,  and  of  the  same  length,  I  used  no  plaster.  The  difference  during  the  season 
of  growth  was  plain  in  &Tor  of  the  plastered  rows,  and  when  dug  they  yielded  six  boah- 
els;  the  rows  not  plastered,  two  and  a  half  buahela.  On  the  renudnder  of  the  piece  I 
applied  plaster  to  the  hill  at  hoeing,  and  although  an  impvovemeati  the  result  waa  not 
as  fiiTorabk  as  when  covered  with  the  potatoes  at  the  time  fit  plantiiig. 
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la  onr  Juhmtj  nnmbtr  we  noticed  ■  new  book,  •stjtled  "  Bard  Honu^"  bj  Om 
promiong  to  gire  Bome  eztradi  from  the  irork  in  a  futare  number.  We  are  well  pleaeed  Uut 
-vorki  on  rural  arehitecture  are  mnltiplyiDg,  u  thi«  fact  ihowt  a  deimuid  for  reading  of  Uiia  character. 
la  ereij  part  at  Oie  soimtrj  orer  whiah  we  have  occamon  to  trard,  we  obeerre  neat  cottage^  pret^ 
"rural  haam,"  ipringing  up  whore  but  a  few  jears  ago  noAing  attrsetJTe  in  the  form  of  ■  bonae 
Mold  b«  uen.  These  maj  not  all  be  deidgned  in  the  most  oorreet  taste — some  maj  exhibit  redun- 
dancy of  ornament,  showing  the  want  of  aaah  a  work  as  Hr.  Wshler's, — but  sdll  Umt' are  generqllj 
prrttj-  and  taitefal.  lliese  oottage  buildiogs  add  mudi  («  the  b«au^  of  the  landscape.  Withont 
fiuthsr  remark  ws  gire  the  promised  qootation,  selecting  one  of  the  chespert  and  most  conTenient  of 
Ibseottage  plana: 

"A  cottage  home  suited  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  small  ooimtry  town,  and  indica- 
tive of  refinement  &nd  taate  on  the  part  of  its  ^^eupapU,  may  be  made  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  the  landscape. 
The    illustration    given 
here  repreeenta    such   a 
building,  and  I  will  pro-   ' 
ceed  to  describe  it  in  de- 
tail,  premia'ng  that  its 
cost  being  but  fourteen 
hundred  doUara,  it  would 
be  found  within  the  means 
of  most  persons  desiring 
such  a  house. 

"  The  character  of  the 
exterior  is  architectural, 
partaking  Bomething  of 
the   Rural   Italian.    Its 
low  walls,  overshadowing 
roof,  wide  veranda,  and 
projecting  ombra  in  its 
BoutberQ  &ont,  give  it  an 
appearance  of  symmetry  and  refinemrait  tliat  adapts  it  to  the  occupancy  of  a  family  of 
el^ance  and  taate.     The  material  of  which  h  may  be  constructed  may  be  sbme,  bride, 
or  wood.     If  of  stone,  no  change  may  be  made  in  its  form  or  the  nature  of  its  delj^ls, 
unless  perhaps  making  them  heavier,  and  their  marked  features  still  more  bold.     If  of 
brick,  I  would  merely  add  a  projecting  face,  one  brick  wide  and  projecting  two  inches 
round  all  of  the  windows,  and  a  band  running  horizontally  below  the  brackets  or  canti- 
lerers  of  the  roof  about  a  foot  deep,  upon  whidi  they  may  rest.    If  of  wood,  the  covering 
should  be  clap-boarding  or  smooth  ceiling,  not  battens  and  perpendicular  planking,  as 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  composition  are  horizontal  lines,  and  would  be  contra- 
dicted by  any  other  direction  in  the  lines  of  the  covering.     The  roo(  of  sufficiently  st«ep 
a  slope  to  carry  off  all  water  or  snow,  should  be  shingled,  and  the  gable  over  the  center 
of  the  southern  front  be  made  water-tight  with  metal  strips  in  the  valley  fimned  by  its 
intersection  with  the  slope  of  the  main  root.    The  chironies,  formed  of  briok,  rise  in 
umpleform  &om  theridga,  and  as  they  have  no  portion  of  the  roof  or  building  higher 
than  themselves,  need  not  extend  above  the  ridge  more  than  sufSdent  ttt^ensure  good 
proportion  of  height  to  width. 

Before  procealing  further  with  the  exterior  (rf  the  building,  I  will  describe  the  |-Un. 
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^  A  peculiarity  in  this  design  is  in  the  projecting  half-octagon  porch  or  ombra,  which, 
from  its  position,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  delightful  and  cool  retreat,  and  that  of 

an  entrance-hall — ^it  is  mark- 
ed on  the  plan,  No.  1.  In 
the  ivinter,  its  sides  might 
be  filled  with  windows,  and 
the  opening  in  front  with  a 
glass  door,  thus  making  an 
enclosed  vestibule  or  porch, 
and  rendering  the  dining- 
room  a  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable apartment  From 
this  porch  aie  doors  into  the 
dining-room,  No.  2 ;  the  pai^ 
lor  or  library,  No.  3;  and 
the  kitchen.  No.  5 ;  and  ac- 
cordiDg  as  a  visitor^s  business 
in  calling  was  to  such  and 
such  a  portion  of  the  house, 
a  door  might  be  opened,  thus 
saving  the  internal  room  necessary  for  a  hall,  and  yet  gaining  aU  the  advantages  of  such 
a  portion  of  the  building.  The  dining-room  is  a  good-sized  pleasant  room,  fifteen  feet 
by  seventeen,  with  French  windows  opening  upon  the  ombra  or  porch  at  one  end,  and 
a  recess  for  sideboard  underneath  the  stairs  at  the  other.  Attached  to  tliis  room  are  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  china,  glass,  and  store  closets,  one  by  the  sideboard,  and  the  other 
in  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  stove  or  fireplace.  Back  of  the  dining-room  b  a 
small  vestibule,  five  feet  square,  enclosed  so  as  to  shut  off*  the  staircase,  and  being  the 
passage  way  from  the  pantry,  scullery,  and  kitchen,  to'the  .dining-room.  This  entry  is 
marked  in  the  plan.  No.  4,  and  is  provided  with  an  outer  door.  The  economy  in  space 
attained  by  the  arrangement  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  must  be  evident  at  a  glance,  and 
the  domestic  comfort  and  convenience  ensured,  seem  to  me  to  render  it  tery  desirable. 
No.  3  is  a  large,  well-proportioned  apartment,  twenty-five  by  fifteen,  exclusive  of  a  large 
projecting  window  in  the  side  of  the  room.  This  would  serve  as  a  parlor,  drawing-room, 
or  country  literary,  as  the  taste  of  the  occupants  lead  them  to  determine.  The  projecting 
window  opens  upon  a  large  veranda  extending  along  the  side  of  the  room,  and  from  one 
side  of  this  bay-window  a  portion  of  the  veranda  might,  if  thought  pleasant,  be  enclosed, 
forming  either  a  conservatory  or  a  small  summer  study,  attainable  at  very  little  addi- 
tional cost.  As  this  house  might  in  many  places  be  thought  adapted  for  the  dwelling 
of  the  clergyman  of  some  small  society,  I  would  suggest  that  the  room  I  have  just 
described  would  very  agreeably  afibrd  ample  space  for  purposes  of  clerical  use,  and  the 
small  study  thus  attached  (entered  by  a  door  from  the  side  of  the  bay-window)  migLt 
be  provided  with  a  fine  in  one  of  its  sides,  so  as  to  be  warmed  by  a  stove  in  winter. 
Few  houses  of  far  greater  pretension  and  expense  have  rooms  so  spacious  and  well-pro- 
portioned as  those  in  this  little  cottage,  and  hence  its  desirableness  for  erection.  No.  5 
is  a  kitchen,  back  of  which  is  a  large  scullery  and  wash-room.  No.  6.  Underneath  the 
building,  a  dry  and  well  lighted  cellar  (lighted  from  the  one  end  and  the  rear  side) 
might  contain  a  store  and  flour-room,  a  larder,  etc,  with  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  thereto. 
Back  of  this  building,  I  would  propose  an  enclosed  yard,  containing  wood-shed,  and  such 
offices  as  are  better  out  of  doors,  and  as  the  pleasant,  occupied  rooms  are  all  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  the  yard  so  enclosed  might  extend  idong  its  entire  rear  length, 
and  being  conveniently  opened  into  by  means  of  the  enclosed  vestibule  at  the  foot  of  the 
stain,  would  be  easy  of  access  from  the  living  rooms.    This  enclosed  yard  would  keep 
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ereiytliing  neat  and  orderly  in  appeardnoe  round  the  boiiding,  and  giTe  it  a  refined 
character  in  keeping  witih  its  more  exposed  exterior. 

**  The  height  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  the  walls  to  be  prepared 
for  paper,  and  the  inside  finish  of  doors  and  windows  of  the  simplest,  plainest  description. 

*<The  sleeping  accommodation  in  the 
floor  above  is  adequate  to  the  comfort- 
able use  of  a  small  family,  and  is 
arranged  as  follows : 

*^No.  1  is  a  hall,  well-lighted  and 
roomy,  ^containing  the  staircase  from 
below,  and  from  which  open  the  doors 
into  the  several  chambers. 

'^No.  2  is  a  large  room  over  the 
dining-room  and  extending  clear  to  a 
line  with  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
recessed  '  portion  below  being  floored 
over.  From  this  room  a  window  opens 
upon  a  large  balcony.  No.  8,  over  the 
truncated  projection  of  the  porch  below. 
The  room  is  provided  with  a  large  closet  for  clothes,  and  a  flue  for  a  stove  or  fireplace. 
^  No.  4  is  a  large  linen-closet,  well-lighted,  and  formed  by  the  small  entry  from  the 
upper  hall  leading  to  rooms  Nos.  5  and  6. 

"  No.  5  is  a  small  chamber  or  dressing-room,  in  which  might  be  a  bathing  apparatus, 
and  .serving  either  as  a  separate  single  room,  a  child's  sleeping-room,  or  a  <}ressing-room 
connected  with  the  larger  chamber.  No.  6,  which  is  over  the  library  or  parlor  below,  and 
is  provided  with  a  spacious  clothes-closet  and  a  flue  for  a  stove  or  fire-place. 

"  No.  7  is  over  the  kitchen,  and  has  also  a  large  closet  and  a  fire-place,  and  No.  8  is 
a  servants'  sleeping-room.  This  room  is  shut  off  from  the  other  chambers  by  an  entry 
similar  to  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  and 
is  well-lighted  and  ventilated. 

"  No.  9  is  a  large  store-room,  well-lighted  and  airy — completing  the  accommodatioi^ 
provided  on  this  floor,  and  the  compactness  and  convenience  of  the  plan  must^  I  think, 
favorably  recommend  itself. 

«  The  rooms  on  this  floor  extend  partly  into  the  roo£  The  walls  are  seven  feet  high 
to  the  under  side  of  thfl»>5ili^,  and  the  ceiling  follows  the  slope  of  the  roof  sufficiently 
far  to  allow  the  rooms  to  be  ten  feet  in  the  clear.  The  roof  is  so  framed  as  to  admit 
this,  and  by  such  an  arrangement  greater  internal  height  and  airiness  are  obtained,  with 
more  modest  lowliness  of  the  exterior.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  ceiling  should  be  firred 
down  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  dead  air  (the  most  perfect  non-conductor)  between  the 
lathing  and  the  covering  of  the  roof;  by  this  means  the  rooms  will  be  always  cool  and 
the  additional  height  gained  be  very  valuable.  The  room  over  the  dining-room  having 
a  gable  over  if»  ceiimg  would  be  a  higher  and  mord  symmetrical  apartment  than  the 
others,  and  hence  might  be  reserved  as  the  guest-chamber,  its  large  balcony  making  it 
a  very  pleasant  sitting  place  for  ladies  with  their  books  or  needle-work." 

The  author  farther  remarks  that  the  furniture  and  finish  of  sach  a  house  M  this  should  be  very 
simple.  The  tables  and  chairs  of  oak^  mapH  or  birch ;  in  the  sammer  the  floor  ehonld  he  covered 
with  India  mattings  and  in  winter  with  carpeting  ei  the  pattern  ealled  moaaic^  and  the  oolors  orange 
or  crimaon,  and  brown  or  black,  except  for  the  parlor,  which  ahonld  be  a  little  moitt  lively.  Hie 
paper  of  oak  pattern,  or  eome  other  one-toned  charaeter. 

**  Around  the  bay  or  projecting  window,  a  low  chints-covered  seat,  eixoepting  where 
the  windows  open  to  the  veranda  floor,  or  the  door  (if  there  be  one)  leads  into  the  study 
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or  eoDMirafaiiy,  and  u  the  sptce  vould  be  luge,  its  oenter  migbt  prettQy  be  occnpied 

by  a  light  and  elegant  work-table,  or  hj  a  nwtic  floner^tand  or  jardioiare.     The  accom- 

panving  engraving  shows  a  pretty  mstic  flower«t«iid  just  suited  to  snch  a  aitualion,  and 

as  it  is  inexpensiTe  and  can  easily  be  procured,  I 

have  given  its  r^resentation.     It  is  made  of  bark 

finished  n&tly  and  varnished. 

"The  color  of  snch  a  building  ^lould  be  light — 
whatever  the  general  aspect  and  tone  of  coloring  of 
tfae  objecta  around,  that  let  it  be.  If  sunotutded  by 
trees,  with  a  leafy  background,  its  coloring  should  b« 
warm  and  approach  the  cream;  if  standing  more 
alone,  with  rocky  foreground  and  bold  crags  near 
enough  to  be  seen  in  outline  and  color,  quench  the 
warmth  somewhat  by  deepening  tbe  cream  to  a  light 
cool  brown ;  if  other  buildings  are  near,  and  the  back- 
ground be  •nrcumscribed,  give  the  boildiug  relief  and 
its  features  distinctness  by  using  more  than  one  color 
thereon — covering  the  mun  block  with  a  warm  light 
tint  and  deepening  the  prominent  portions,  as  win- 
dow frames,  cornices,  brackets,  doors,  veranda  poets, 
and  ombra  or  porch. 

"  Sanding  paint,  or  mixing  aand  therewith,  besides 
assisting  in  its  preservation,  takes  away  from  the  oily 
^are  and  glisten  of  ordinary  pigments,  and  by  less- 
ening the  refracting  power,  gives  to  the  surface  of  the 
building  a  softer  and  more  pleasant  tone  of  coloring. 
But  I  do  not  recommend  this  process  in  all  cases, 
believing  in  no  universal  rule  that  admits  not  c^ 
exception ;  frequently  where  the  detail  is  minute,  tbe 
roughened  appearance  imparted  by  the  use  of  aand 
gives  a  clumsy  aspect,  to  the  part,  and  in  all  cases  where  sharpness  of  outline  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  any  particular  decoration  of  the  construction,  the  use  of  sand  would 
be  perfectly  inadtnissable.     By  using  the  last  coat  of  oil  color  thick  and  unooth,  without 
boiled  ml,  or  any  (My,  or  reeinoua  substance,  a  flat,  nnshining  surface  may  be  obtained, 
more  dnraUe  than  a  brighter,  refiecting  coat  would  be,  and  more  pleasing  in  effect." 


EUBiio  rLOWXB-s: 


Plan  of  a  Fabm-Housk. — Observing  that  you  devote  a  portirai  of  your  paper  (o  this 
subject,  I  send  yon  a  plan  of  a  house  which  will,  I  think,  lessen  tike  wants  of  a  large 
number  of  the  fimning  community. 
We  are,  at  this  age  of  improvement, 
rather  selfish  in  r^si  d  to  our.  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  it  is  a  desire  and  an  intereat, 
and  at  times  necessary,  in  erecting  our 
farm  buildings,  to  do  it  as  cheap  as 
possible.  If  you  thtnk  the  accompany- 
ing plan  will  be  of  use  to  any  of  your 
subscribers,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Dacription.  —  1,  Parlor.  2,  Dining 
room.  3,  Kitchen.  4,  Bed-room.  W. 
Wood-home.  P,  Porch,  a,  CHothes-preaa.  h.  Pantry,  e;  Ueid-room.  w,  Windows, 
d,  Doora.    D,  D,  ChimnieB.      B.  A.  T.-— fforAotn,  2f.  T. 
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BUTTER    MAKING. 

It  is  a  yerj  general  opinion  among  dairywomen  that  more  butto  is  obtained 'from  a 
given  quantity  of  milk  when  set  in  pans  partly  filled  than  when  full  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  well  worth  knowing ;  if  not,  a  great  dea^f  useless  labor  is  expended*  As  the  question 
has  been  often  asked  me,  and  I  could  give  no  answer,  I  determined  to  make  the  triaL 
As  the  result,  so  far  as  it  proves  anything,  is  of  goieral  interest,  I  send  it  for  insertion  ia 
your  paper.  Such  an  experiment  is  valueless  unless  conducted  Mrith  extreme  care,  and 
your  readers  might  well  doubt  its  accuracy  unless  shown  that  proper  pains  were  taken. 

I  will  thereforegive  the  particulars. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  November,  the  milk  was  strained  all  together  into  a  tub. 
It  was  then  dipped  6ui  into  a  pail  holdmg  five  and  a  half  quarts,  whidi  was  filled 
carefully  to  the  brim.  Pains  were  taken  that  if  any  rich  milk  or  creaui  had  risen  to  the 
top,  it  should  not  be  skimmed  off,  as  it  were,  by  dipping.  The  &st  pail  full  was  tutted 
into  one  pan,  and  the  second  into  two,  and  so  on  alternately.  There  were  eleten  of  the 
former  and  twenty-two  of  the  latter.  They  were  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  miflc-room 
alternately,  lest  the  difference  of  position  should  sdOTect  the»  result.  The  milk  stood  till  it 
thickened,  which  was  about  four  days.  The  full  pans  thickened  sooner  than  the  other. 
As  there  was  not  quite  enough  cream  of  each  kind  for  a  suitable  churning,  and  that  not 
a  particle  be  loet,  considerable  milk  was  taken  off  in  skimming.  The  cream  from  the 
half  filled  pans  was  a  very  little  warmer,  when  put  into  the  chum  than  the  other.  It 
could  hardUy  be  perceived  in  the  cream,  but  it  came  sooner  and  was  a  ttijle  softer  to 
work  over.  When  weighed  there  was  6  lb.  7  oz.  from  the  full  pans,  and  6  lbs.  2^-  oz. 
from  the  pans  half  filled.  This  was  an  unexpected  result,  but  I  could  conceive  of  no 
vitiating  cause  unless  possibly  the  slight  difference  of  temperature  in  the  cream  might 
affect  it.  The  pans  were  of  the  usual  size — the  bottoms  being  about  II-}-  inches  in 
diameter.  The  milk  stood  2^.  inches  deep  in  the  full  pans,  A  pound  of  butter  was 
obtained  from  9f  quarts  of  milk. 

To  verify  this  experiment,  or  to  detect  mistakes,  if  any,  I  repeated  it  On  the 
mornings  of  the  29th  and  dOth  of  November,  210  qts.  of  milk  were  set  with  the  same 
precautions  as  before — six  quarts  in  the  full  pans  and  three  in  the  others.  This  stood 
nearly  a  week  before  skimming.  No  difference  of  temperature  could  be  perceived  in 
the  cream  when  put  into  the  chum.  If  there  was  any  difference  in  the  butter,  that 
from  the  full  pans  was  a  trifle  softer  than  the  other — the  reverse  of  the  former  experiment. 
From  the  full  pans  there  was  obtained  12  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter,  and  from  the  others 
12  lbs.  and  nearly  1  oz.  The  difference  in  this  case  was  about  4^  per  cent,  the  same 
as  in  the  former  trial.  The  milk  stood  in  the  full  pans  2.7  inches  deep.  A  pound  of 
butter  was  obtained  from  8^  qts.  It  is  all  of  three  times  as  much  work  to  skim  the 
half  filled  pans  as  the  others.  The  question  then  arose  whether  still  larger  dishes  were 
not  better.  Another  trial  waa  made  by  setting  208  qts.,  with  the  same  precautions  as 
before,  one-half  in  pans  holding  six  quarts,  and  the  other  half  in  those  holding  twelve 
quarts.    From  the  small  pans  was  obtained  10  lbs.  15  oz.,  and  firom  the  larger  ones 

II  lbs.  3^  oz.    The  difference  in  this  case,  of  4|-  oz.,  was  about  2^  per  eent  in  fiivor  of 
the  large  pans. 

The  reason  that  the  tall  pans  eadi  time  gave  the  most  butter,  I  cannot  give ;  but  I 
think  the  result  is  owing  to  unequal  evaporation.  The  amount  of  cream  and  skim-milk 
is  much  less  than  the  new  milk.  The  milk  from  one  full  pan  and  two  half  pans  was 
measured,  and  that  from  the  fiill  pan  was  half  a  pint  the  most,  or  one-twenty-fourth  of 
the  whole.  This  is  four  and  one-sixth  per  cent,  about  the  same  difference  as  in  the 
butter.    If  this  is  not  the  reason,  I  can  conceive  of  no  other.     L.  N. — Sherburne,  N.  T. 
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TnK  Valui  or  Bark-Yaro  IfARDfts. — It  is  nov  pretty  generally  sdmitted  that  tho 
chief  analytical  criterion  of  the  relative  value  of  different  kinda  of  maanre  k  the  atnonnt 
of  ammonia  they  coDtain.  From  several  aoalysee  by  Messra.  Lawks  &  Giloxbt,  it  appean 
that  a  "  ton  i^  rich  box  manure,"  or  manure  produced  by  &tting  animals  with^rich  food 
in  boxes,  contained  1 4^  cwt  of  water  and  6^  cwt  dry  substance ;  the  latter  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  mineral  i>iatt«r,  and  nitrogen  equal  to  20  lbs.  anunonia :  while  manure 
made  by  eating,  treading,  and  wetting  straw,  and  rotted  to  the  same  degree,  contaitied  the 
same  amount  of  water  with  less  than  one-half  the  important  minerals,  and  nitrogen  equal 
to  only  5  lbs.  ammonia.  Most  farmers  are  apt  to  imagine  that  "  a  ton  of  manure  is  a  ton 
of  manure,"  irrespective  of  its  origin ;  and  think  if  they  are  about  the  same  to  the  eye  they 
will  be.  the  same  to  the  plant:  but  it  is  not  so.  A  ton  of  manure  made  by  sheep  eating 
clover  hay,  would  be  worth  three  tons  of  that  made  by  eating  straw ;  and  a  ton  from 
the  consumption  of  peas  or  oil-cate  would  be  worth  as  much  as  eight  tons  of  the  straw- 
fbd'manure.  The  value  of  the  manure  depending,  other  things  being  equal,  oa  the 
unount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  consumed,  and  not  so  much  as  is  sometimes  supposed 
<ni  the  kind  of  animal  producing  it.    Joexpn  Hamiis. — RochetUr,  N,  T, 


Hess  Barlet. — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  bead  of  barley,  the  only 
one  1  could  find  in  my  bam,  the  crop  having  been  threshed  out  eariy 
in  the  fall.  I  think  it  is  hardly  a  fair  specimen,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  you,  if  you  have  not  seen  the  variety  before,  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  common  two  rowed  barley,  which  consists  in 
the  kernels  being  placed  nearer  together — the  same  number  occu- 
pying between  one-half  and  two-thirds  the  length  of  head  of  the 
other  variety.  The  straw  is  also  much  shorter  and  stouter, 
and  will  stand  well  where  the  other  is  entirely  laid.  It  is  being 
disseminated  rapidly  in  this  vicinity,  and  ie  estimated  by  different 
farmers  to  yield  from  ten  to  20  per  ceaL  more  than  the  other, 
espedally  on  rich  land.  It  ori^nated  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Fenner,  on  the  farm  of  David  Hssa,  Esq.,  about  six  years  ago. 
Three  neads  were  discovered  proceeding  from  one  root  among  Uia 
common  two  rowed  barley,  which  was  planted  and  muUIpli«l  by 
him  until  he  was  able  to  sow  two  acres,  I  think,  when  he  b^fao  to 
disseminate  it  among  his  neighbors.  If  you  wish  for  a  quantity  of 
seed  for  distribution,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Perhaps  a  more  fiill 
and  accurate  account  of  it  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Hias.  S.  B. 
MoRSi. — Caeettovia,  Madixm  Co^N.  T. 


Orowiito  Flax  with  Barlkt. — I  will  inform  you  of  a  practice 
which  prevuls  here,  of  sowing  flax  with  barley;  it  may  be  new  to 
some  of  your  readers.  After  the  ground  is  plowed,  two  bushek  tA 
barley  ar^  sown  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  in  ;  one  peck  of  flax  seed 
is  then  sown  to  the  acre  and  cross  harrowed.  It  is  harvested  and 
threshed  U^ether,  and  is  easily  separated  when  cleaning,  by  the  flai 
seed  pasung  iuto  the  screen-box.  The  barley  aecms  to  do  quite  as 
well  as  if  no  flax  were  sown.  The  past  season,  I  had  thirty  bushels 
of  clean  bariey  and  three  bushels  of  flax 'seed  to  the  acre.  The  land 
had  been  in  com  the  previous  season,  and  was  manured  with  stable 
'  BBSS  BAKLET.      dung  and  leached  ashes.    H.  11. — Lawrence  county,  Pa. 
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VERMONT    AND    THE    WEST. 

BT   8.   BIRD   BOCKWXLI^    OF   CORNWALL,   YJERMONT. 

What  relation  does  Vermont  sustain  to  the  great  west,  on  the  important  and  deeply 
interesting  subject  of  wool-growing';  and  what  breed,  or  breeds  of  sheep,  are  best 
adapted  to  its  wants  and  prosperity. 

To  Uie  first  of  these  inquiries  we  answer:  •  Its  relation  is  that  of  a  vast  reservoir  to  a 
distant  jet  or  fountain ;  it  is  that  of  a  mine  to  the  production  and  circulation  of  the 
preciouB  metals ;  or  that  of  the  vast  and  full  ocean  to  the  showers  that  fall  in  timely 
periods,  for  the  refreshing  of  the  parched  and  sujOfering  earth.  Vermont  can,  without 
boasting,-challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  race  of  sheep  surpassing  hers  in  true  and  real 
merit  That  class  of  sheep  which  will  produce  the  lai^^esf  yield  of  good  wool  and  mut- 
ton from  a  given  amount  of  feed,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Vermont,  in  her  celebrated 
Merino  flocks,  has  such  a  class.* 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Merino  affords  an  inferior  quality  of  meat  Tho 
greatest  epicures  in  Brighton  pronounce  such  an  opinion  unfounded  in  fact,  and  unsup- 
ported by  reason ;  it  is  destitute  of  any  basis  in  truth,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dream  of  an  Englishman,  or  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages.  For  weight  of  fleece  they  are 
unrivalled.  In  1840,  Vermont  produced  more  wool  than  Ohio,  and  yet  had  nearly  one 
million  less  sheep.  The  saving  to  Vermont,  in  way  of  keeping,  was  nearly  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  estimated  expense  is  $1.50  per  head  per  annum. 

Western  farmers  are  now  eagerly  inquiring  for  some  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
that  will  give  them  better  returns  for  labor  and  capital  invested.  Wool  growing  is  tliat 
branch,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  obtain  good  sheep,  so  will  they  engage  in  this  noble 
and  lucrative  employment.  But  from  whence  can  they  be  obtained !  Not  from  the 
north,  not  from  the  south,  nor  from  the  west, — ^but  from  the  east  The  breeders  of  % 
choice  sheep  in  Vermont,  aided  by  a  few  good  flocks  now  springing  into  note  in  the"-. 
Empire  State,  must  furnish  this  great  field.  Vermont  has  much  of  her  own  State  to 
supply  with  better  sheep.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  6o  generally  obt^ned  west,  that  all 
the  sheep  in  Vermont  are  intrinsically  valuable.  The  majority  of  the  flocks  in  the  State 
are  indifferent  in  their  character,  and  possess  no  peculiar  merit  There  is  doubtless  more 
thorough  bred  flocks  in  Addison  and  Rutland  counties,  tlian  in  all  tie  rest  of  the  State. 
The  reputation  of  these  counties  is  well  earned  and  deserving.  Vast  outlays  of  capital 
and  labor,  during  the  last  tweniy  years,  is  the  comer-stone  of  this  reputation.  Money 
and  time  have  been  poured  out  like  water,  and  no  efforts  spared  to  secure  the  best  sheep 
that  the  world  could  boast  of.  We  can  but  hope  that  this  refputation  will  be  guarded 
as  a  precious  treasure.  This  eminent  power  and  skill  of  producing  stock  sheep,  is  the 
cause  of  everything  great  in  their  position  and  history.  It  is  the  rude  foundation  of 
their  fair  Corinthian  pile;  and  they  are  as  much  indebted  to  this  as  Egypt  to  her  Nile, 
Athens  to  her  schools,  or  Rome  to  her  policy  and  arms.  As  a  box  of  precious  jewels  let 
this  reputation  be  preserved,  and  never  suffered  to  tarnish  by  neglect  or  abuse.  Shall 
it  be  so?  We  have  had  our  fears  awakened  that  it  might  prove  otherwise.  Under  this 
reputation,  very  many  indifferent  sheep  have  beeii  glossed  over  with  oil  and  lamp-black, 
and  taken  West  and  sold  for  high  prices.    This  may  be  news  to  some;  others  have 
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•  «The  ICeilBO  wether 
Bwnd  a  good  price.    I  em 

and  I  em  mare  ef  decidedly  better  qiuUtjr.    In  proof 
nl9lM.^^TkmdU>r§  X  Ikwlu^n,  Aq^  qf  Virginia, 


•t  four  yem  old  eomee  to  perfeetioo  end  mekee  a  splendid  miittoo,  end  will 
I  ■ore  that  en  acre  of  land  inO  five  ee  meny  poande  of  Meiino  nmtton  ee  fln&m 
r  better  qnaUtir.    In  proof  of  tale  lail  deotentfon  I  ean  pvodnee  the  moft  eel 


invariably  < 
any  other  oreed, 

wtliiftitttmrj  tcwtlmo 


ib. 
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been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  to  their  sorrow.  Some  yillains  have  attained  such 
a  degree  of  skill  in  manufacturing  these  pseudo  Merinos,  that  it  is  well  calculated  to 
deceive  good  judges.  At  first  it  was  done  slyly ;  now  it  is  perpetrated  with  fiendish 
boldness.  It  has  gone  too  long  unrebuked  already.  Such  conduct'  calls  for  the 
execrations  of  all  good  men.  It  js  not  only  unjust,  but  impolitic ;  and  must  assuredly 
re-act  with  retributive  justice  upon  us.  In  the  name  of  Vermont — in  the  name  of 
justice — ^in  the  name  of  everything  good  and  true — ^we  disclaim  all  fellowship  with  such 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  would  hold  up  to  the  scorn  of  their  fellow  men  all  who  are  guilty 
of  such  mecmmeBi, 

We  have  been  adviaed  of  variona  deceptions  pracUced  by  the  aheep-dealen  of  Viermont^  by  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  palm  oft,  at  high  prioea^'rery  inferior  aheep;  Which  fiirroera  are  induced 
to  buy  for  the  pnrpoae  of  impnmng  their  flocks^.  It  ia  unfortunate  that  ao^many  unprincipled  men 
aro  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  attempt  of  the  fanner  at  improvement^  to  obtiun  hia 
money  by  fraud.  If  you  are  not  a  g^ood  judge,  aak  the  advice  of  aome  competent  friend ;  or  buy  only 
of  men  of  known  integrity. 
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BREEDS  OF  SHEEP,  AND  THEIR  COMPARATIVE  VALUR 

Few  subjects  are  lees  understood  by  the  generality  of  farmers  than  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  sheep.and  tlie  breeds  best  adapted  for  certain  purposes.  No  species  of  husbandry 
will  pay  so  well  at  this  time,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  proper  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  fatting  of  this  valuable  animal ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  an 
awakening  interest  exhibited  in  the  subject.  ^ 

For  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  wool  is  valued  according  to  its  felting  properties, 
and  is  possessed  by  some  breeds  in  a  higher  degree  than  others.  The  serrated  edge  of 
the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
interesting  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  single  fibre  when  viewed  as  an  opaque  object 

lAMfrm^OMixiksMi^mmM  I   I  ■  la  ^    under  a  microscope  of  300  linear  power. 

^^^KmfmmmmSmmmk^iM^^k       Xhe  Merino  wool  was  found  to  have  2400  serrations 
nBBx  OF  MEBiNo  WOOL.  ^^  ^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  appcaraucc  of  teeth  on  » fine  set 

jAiw,  projecting  in  one  direction — from  the  root  upwards. 

The  South  Down  wool  is  evidently  a  coarser  article, 
Hf    vith  fewer  serrations,  and  not  so  acute  as  the  Merino. 
It  is  a  useful  article,  but  is  now  but  little  used  ia  the 
manufacture  of  fine  doth,  on  account  of  its  inferior  felting  properties. 

The  far-farmed  Leicester,  or  long  wool,  is  never  used 
for  fine  cloth ;  but  is  very  useful  for  other  purposes,  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  length.  It  is  much  thkker, 
the  serrations  are  pot  so  numerous  and  are  less  acnte 
than  either  of  the  former.  Its  diameter  is  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
there  are  but  1860  serrations  in  an  inch. 

Spain,  from  an  early  period,  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of 
its  doth.  From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century  she  was  about  the  only  manufiic- 
turer  in  Europe.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  in  Seville  16,000  looms.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  the  woolen  manufacture  languished.  Ferdinand  the  Fifth 
banished  100,000  industrious  artisans  and  weavers  from  tibe  country,  because  they  were 
Moors,  and  was  honored  with  the  tJUe  of  Catholic  in  consequence*  His  successor 
followed  his  example,  and  expelled  between  700,000  and  800,000  Mahomedans  in  four 
years.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  the  destruction  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  The-  government  discovered  their  mistake  too  late  to  avert  the  injury ;  yet^ 
knowing  the  value  of  their  flocks,  the  farmers  sedulously  cultivated  them,  and  the  sover- 
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eigns,  except  in  a  few  instanced,  strictly  prohibited  their  exportation.  In  1786,  the  king 
of  France  imported  400  ewes  and  bucks  selected  £roni  the  choicest  breeds  in  Spain,  and 
placed  them  on  his  farm  at  Rambouillet ;  from  these  the  celebrated  breed  bearing  this 
name  derives  its  origin.  Chancellor  Livikqstok  imported,  in  1802,  two  veiy  choice 
ewes  and  rams  of  this  breed  to  his  farm  on  the  Hudson.  Col.  Humphreys,  our  minister 
at  Spain,  also  imported  a  considerable  number  of  superior  Merinos.  But  the  largest 
importation  was  in  1809.  Mr.  Jabvis,  of  Vermont,  when  U.  S.  consul  at  Spain,  shipped 
to  this  country,  as  he  states,  ^  200  Escurials,  afterwards,  1400  Paulars,  1700  Aqueirres, 
100  Nigrettis,  and  about  200  Montarcos.  2700  Montarcos  were  sent  out  by  a  Spaniard 
and  a  Portugese,  and  about  300  Guadaloupes  by  others ;  also,  200  to  300  Paulars,  by 
Gen.  DowNiE,  to  Boston.  Of  the  Montarco  flock  shipped  by  others,  about  2500  came 
to  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  and  other  ports.  All  were  imported  in  the  latter 
part  of  1809,  MO,  and  '11,  and  were  the  only  L^nese  Transhumantes,  if  we  include 
HuMPHRBTs'  and  Livinoston's,  (which  I  have  no  doubt  were  of  the  same  stock,)  that 
were  ever  shipped  to  the  United  States."  ^ 

The  excellence  of  the  Merino  consists  in  the  unexampled  fineness  and  felting  property 
of  the  wool,  and  the  amount  given  by  each  sheep.  The  closeness  of  the  wool  and  luxu- 
rious yolk  Ornish  these  sheep  with  an  impervious  coat  of  mail,  which  resists  rain,  snow, 
or  any  impurities  that  would  injure  the  wool ;  enabling  the  animal  to  stand,  without 
much  harm,  great  extremes  of  temperature ;  while  its  voracious  appetite  makes  it  appa- 
rently satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food^  and  it  will  stand  an  occasional  scarcity  better  than 
any  other  breed. 

Some  object  to  the  Merinos  for  their  want  of  symmetiy,  their  paucity  of  fat  ana  iambsi 
and  their  liability  to  cutaneous  diseabcs.  The  latter  objection  we  think  unfounded;  and 
when  it  occurs,  is  doubtless  owing  to  improper  treatment  rather  than  anything  peculiar 
in  the  functions  of  the  skin.  None  will  question  the  great  value  of  the  Merino  in  a 
district  where  sheep  are  kept  principally  for  their  wool ;  as  they  will,  with  proper  atten- 
tion, yield  a  larger  quantity,  which  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  any  other. 

But  as  the  population  of  the  country  increases,  and  a  greater  amount  of  food  is  con- 
sumed, mutton  will  be  in  request  and  high  prices  paid  for  a  superior  quality.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  large  cities  the  demand  for  good  mutton  has  induced  many  farmers  to 
raise  sheep  more  for  the  mutton  and  tallow  ^an  the  wool ;  and  they  find  it  exceedingly 
profitable.  With  such,  the  South  Down,  or  middle  wool,  is  a  deserved  favorite.  The 
fine  flavor  of  the  mutton  is  well  known,  selling  in  the  London  market  for  two  cents  per 
pound  more  than  any  other  kind.  The  wool  is  of  a  medium  quality,  rather  short  and 
thick,  selling  for  about  twelve  cents  per  pound  less  than  Merino.  The  average  of  a  good 
flock  would  be  about  four  pounds  of  washed  wool  per  sheep.  They  mature  much  earlier 
than  the  Merino.  We  have  known  a  flock  of  125  South  Down  wethers,  fed  with  Amer- 
ican oil-cake,  elover  hay,  and  rata  baga,  average  168  lbs.  live  weight,  and  96  lbs.  careass 
wheA'  slaughisredf  at  from  ten  to  twelve  months  old.  They  were  never  shorn.  One 
hundred  ewes,  unless  of  very  pure  blood,  will  bring  150  lambs.  The  ewes  are  usually 
sold  off  when  five  years  old,  as  they  then  begin  to  lose  their  teeth.  A  buck,  if  grained, 
will  serve  eighty  ewes  in  a  season.  The  accompanying  engraving  represents  two  fine 
specimens  of  this  breed  in  the  possession  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Fair  in  1851,  to  which  the  Society's  premium  was^awarded  as 
best  over  two  years  old.  They  are  very  hardy,  standing  cold,  wet  weather,  and  heavy 
soil,  much  better  than  the  long  wooled  sheep.  Two  pounds  per  head  is  a  good  average 
weekly  increase,  when  fiitting  for  the  butcher ;  though  we  have  known  100  average 
three  and  a  half  pounds  increase  per  week,  in  summer,  when  running  in  good  clover. 
Li  the  vicinity  of  cities  we  believe  this  breed  will  pay  better  than  any  other. 

The  Leicester,  or  long  wooled  sheep,  has  its  admiren^  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  breed. 
Mr.  Bajkxwxu^  of  Dishley,  England,  by  breeding  in-and-in,  and  oareful  attention  to  the 
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defects  and  superior  points  of  iho  ewes  and  rams  lie  bred  from,  raised  thia  breed  to  great 
perfecUoD ;  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  bare  onginated  it  For  ricb  lowland  pastures,  the 
Leicester  bas  no  equal.  '  It  matures  earlier,  &ts  quicker,  and  yields  more  wool  for  the 
same  smoiint  of  food,  than  any  other  breed.  It  is  not  sitch  a  f;ood  breeder,  is  a  poor 
suckler,  and  the  mutton  la  coarser  than  the  South  Down.  It  will  not  stand  wet,  bearj 
land,  and  an  occasional  scareity  of  food,  so  well  as  the  short  wools.  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  thia  breed,  of  more  or  leas  purity,  soattered  throughout  the  conntry. 
Wc  ^re  an  excellent  representation  of  the  best  long  wooled  buck  and  ewe  otct  two 
years  old  exhibited  at  the  New  Tork  3tats  Fair  at  Rochester  in  18S 1,  owned  by  J. 
McDoN^Ln  and  Wu.  Rathbokx. 
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THE    FUCHSIA- 

Thb  Fuchsia  ib  a  green-house  shrub  of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  five  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  many  species  not  oyer  two  or  three  feet  There  is  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  about  the  wood  or  foliage,  the  chief  beauty  and  character  being  centered  in 
the  flowers.  '  These  are  of  a  tubular  shape,  and  have  a  very  graceful  pendant  habit, 
combined  with  great  diversity  and  strong  contrasts  of  the  most  brilliant  and  delicate 
colors.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  species  yet  introduced,  are  from  Mexico  and  South  America. 
It  belongs,  in  common  with  the  Clarkias^  Oncgtheras^  Gcdetias^  Zauchsneria^  and  seyeral 
other  ornamental  genera,  to  the  natural  order  OnogroeecB^  (Onograds  of  Lindley's  Yeg. 
Kingdom,)  and  Feeeived  its  generic  name  in  honor  of  a  German  botanist,  Leonard 
FucHs.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  thirty  years  or  more,  but  until  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  did  not  receive  general  attention  or  become  really  a  popular  plant. 
Recently  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  potrculture,  and  in  regard  to  popu- 
larity  ranks  with  the  Bou^  the  DahliOj  the  Verbena^  kc  It  hybridizes  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  success ;  and  therefore  varieties  almost  without  number,  and  far  surpassing  in 
beauty  the  original  type,  have  been  produeed.  In  Europe,  not  only  in  commercial 
plant  establishments,  but  in  private  gardens  we  find  whole  houses  filled  with  it  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  pot  plants  we  met  in  our  European  travels  last  summer 
were  collections  of  Fuchsias,  in  some  cases  forty  or  fifty  varieties  together,  all  loaded 
with  their  graceful,  pendant,  brilliant  blossoms.  The  prevailing  system  of.  flowei^ 
gardening,  which  is  the  bedding  out  of  green-house  summer-fiowering  plants  in  masses, 
has  given  a  great  impulse  to  Fuchsia  culture ;  for  in  England  it  is  well  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  garden  embellishment  like  most  other  plants  that  hybridize  freely,  a  multi- 
tude  of  varieties  are  produced  that  are  deficient  in  character,  requiring  the  critical  eye  of 
the  experienced  grower  to  detect  the  points  of  distinction.  Hence,  now  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  select  an  assortment  embracing  the  most  beautiful  and 
yet  really  distinct  varieties.  It  is  a  very  great  misfortune,  both  for  the  professional  and 
amateur  cultivatot,  that  some  well  defined  and  stringent  regulations  do  not  exist  for  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  new  varieties.  The  evil  begins  to  be  no  less  seriously  felt  in 
the  ornamental  than  in  the  useful  branches  of  culture.  We  know  of  no  source  to  which 
we  can  look  for  a  remedy  but  to  nurserymen  and  florists.  If  they  will  unanimously  set 
tiieir  faces  against  mere  novelties  in  nalne,  without  any  novel  or  distinct  characters,  then 
people  may  purchase  with  some  degree  of  safety ;  but  as  long  as  the  present  foolish 
rivalry  as  to  who  shall  get  all  novelties  fir$t^  without  regard  to  real  merits,  so  long  will 
floriculture  be  embarrassed,  and  purchasers  and  growers  be  disappointed.  Every  man 
who  sends  an  order  for  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  Dahlias,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, or  any  other  genus,  should  say,  ^  Send  me  none  but  tohat  are  really  distinct  — 
obviously  distinct.  I  want  not  merely  slight  botaniad  distinctions^  but  such  as  unll 
enable  me  to  have  striking  variations  and  contrasts  in  growth^  foliage^  and  habit  ofjplant, 
or  in  the  size^  form^  and  coloring  of  the  fiowers^  If  purchasers  will  express  themselves 
in  this  way,  and  say  that  they  prefer  half  a  dozen  good,  well  marked,  and  really  beautiful 
varieties,  to  a  dozen  or  twenty  that  possess  but  a  striking  uniformity,  they  will  |>e  getting 
on  tiie  right  track ;  and  nurserymen  and  florists,  who  are  generally  but  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  partial  to  large  and  long  lists  of  names,  wUl,  we  know,  acknowledge  the 
favor  gratefully.    Both  professional  and  amateur  growers  should  work  together  in  this 
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mntter  for  th«  common  good ;  if  ibtsj  do,  ve  Teuture  to  predict  that  no  man  niU  bare 
tba  asBUTftnoe  to  ask  tS  or  tlO  for  a  new  plant  that  does  not  poaaesf  a  eingle  charactu- 
iatic  to  distinguish  k  from  othetB  that  can  be  bought  for  tfi  per  dozen. 

To  return  to  our  Bubject,  Ae  Fuchfia,  ve  will  state  the  points  that  claim  attention  in 
judging  of  the  merits  of  a  Tariet7.  Aa  we  have  already  noted,  the  chief  attraction  Ues 
in  &e  flowers,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must  look,  in  the  mun,  for  the  merit*  of  the  varietj. 
The  Fuchsia  flower  conaUta,  like  moat  other  flowers,  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  atamena,  and 
pistil.  -These  parta  in  the.aggr^ate  make  up  the  flower;  and  it  is  their  relative  size, 
form,  and  color,  that  give  those  characteiiatics  that  constitute  the'excellendes  and  beanticB 
of  the  yarietj.  The  calyx,  unlike  the  calyx  in  most  other  well  known  flowen,  is  colored, 
and  ia  one  of  the  most  strikiiig  parts  of  the  flower :  a  part  of  it,  at  the  base,  ia  a  tube  ; 
at  the  moutii  it  ia  divided  into  four  parts  called  aepala,  and  these  are  more  or  leas  refleved, 
(turned  backwards,)  as  shown  in  some  of  the  annexed  figarea,  displaying  the  corolla, 
which  is  situated  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  The  more  this  calyx  ia  reflexed — that  ia, 
the  more  flilly  the  corolla  is  displayed,  the  better  ia  the  flower,  other  things  being  equal. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  seldom  of  the  same  color;  and  the  qnalitiea  of  th^  flower 
depend  not  only  on  the  depth,  richness,  and  delicacy  of  the  colors,  but  on  the  beauty  or 
novelty  of  the  contrast  between  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Then  the  stamens  and  pistil,  by 
their  length,  projecting  far  beyond  the  other  parte,  and  by  their  coloring  also,  especially 
of  the  anthers  and  stigma,  give  character  to  the  flower  and  constitute  part  of  its  beauty. 
Then  the  flower  stalk,  or  petiole,  must  be  considered:  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  pendu- 
lous the  flowers  are,  and  the  more  gracefiil  the  habit;  the  stronger  it  is,  the  better  the 
flowers  stand  out  from  the  foliage.  The  requisites  of  a  plant  ar« — dietinct  and  fine 
foliage;  free,  robust  growth ;  and  profuaeness  at  bloom. 

These  are  the  main  points  to  look  to  in  selecting  a  Fncjuia  or  a  collection.  People 
are  too  apt  to  be  struck  with  one  feature,  and  overlook  the  rest  For  jnstanoe,  if  th  y 
find  a  plant  with  a  flower  on  it,  and  it 
happens  to  please  them,  they  seldom  stop 
to  inquire  into  other  important  qualidef 
that  should  never  be  overlooked.  Now  w« 
shall  describe  briefly  a  few  select  varieties 
selected  from  fifty  which  we  have  under 
cultivation.     The  first  on  the  list  is  the 

Pearl  of  England. — Iliis,  to  onr  fancy,  is 
thefineat  yet  introduced;  certainly  the  finest 
of  alt  those  hybrids  with  light  colored  tubes. 
The  annexed. figure  shows  this  in  the  natu- 
ral size.  The  calyx  is  of  a  pale  flesh  color, 
or  nearly  white,  well  reflexed,  showing  a 
a  fine,  full,  bright  scarlet  corolla.  It  grows 
freely  and  blooms  most  profi«ely.    New. 

£li2  Mielliex. — Nearly  as  good  aa  the 
preceding,  and  somewhat  similar.  Hie 
calyx  is  of  a  rosy  blnsh  towards  the  bas^ 
nearly  white  at  the  mouth,  well  reflexed, 
showing  a  deep  roey  pink  corolla.  Qrowa 
well  and  blooms  freely. 

Fair  EoMmumd. — A  long,  elegant  floir- 
ei,  well  named  for  its  grace  and  delioat^. 

Calyx  long,  almost  pure  white,  not  mu^  riAu.  or  xnaLANn. 

reflexed,  but  showing  a  fine,  rich,  scarlet  ooroQa.    Plant  vigorous  and  blooms  finely. 

iSnow  i)rop. — Flower  raUier  ^cvt ;  calyx  pure  white ;  oorolU  light  crimson.    Plant 
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grows  freely,  but  reqiriMB 
pinching  back  to  keep 
it  compact  and  w^ 
brandted. 

MaffitifieeKt. — A  Bplen- 
did  krge  flower,  rosy 
calyx  pretty  well  refleied, 
showing  a  large,  richj 
rosy  salmon  corolla. — 
Habit  spreading  and  vig- 
oroiK,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Nonpartil. — A  large, 
showy  flower;  calyx  rich^ 
deep  crimson,  well  reflex- 
ed,   allowing  a  fine  rich 
rosy  purple  corolla.  Qood 

Grand  Heuttr. — ^Very  di 
short,  of  a  bright  red.     Co 
conspicuous,  of  a  deep  purpie.     urancnea 
dark  red,  slender,  and  drooping.    Sloonu 
profusely. 

President. — Very  dietincL  CaJyx  pale 
rose ;  sopals  very  narrow  and  well  reflexed, 
showing  an  unusually  large  violet  red 
corolla.  Foliage  distinct,  lai^,  dusty 
green,  heart  shaped,  and  sharply  toothed. 
'  ExonitntU. — Rather  an  old  sort  now, 
but  good  and  distinct.  Scarlet  calyx  well 
reflexed,  contrasting  finely  with  a  ridi, 
dark  violet  purple  corolla. 

Falgenr. — A  distinct  specicfl,  introduced 
a  few  years  ago.  It  has  tuberous  roots, 
etrong  succulent  shoots,  and  leaves  almost 
as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  The  flowers  are  : 
produced  in  clusters.'  The  calyx  is  two  / 
inches  long,  of  a  bright  tc&rlet.  The  co- 
rolla,  scarcely  seen,  is  of  a  deep  fiery  scar- 
let Wlien  this  variety  was  introduced,  it 
created  quite  a  sensation  among  florists, 
and  is  yet  one  of  the  most  admired.  It  is 
a  strong,  rapid  grower,  rather  coarse,  and 
attains  the  size  of  a  large  shrub. 

Corymhiflora. — This  is  also  a  distinct 
species,  from  Peru.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  attains  a  large  size.     Foliage  very  MAowincasr. 

large,  of  a  pale  groen,  soft  and  downy.  Flowers  in  large  dusters,  very  long^ — two  iochrs 
or  over — and  of  a  bright  crimson.  A  showy  and  an  elegant  plant,  but  somewhat  coarec, 
and  appearing  to  good  advantage  only  when  it  has  attained  large  sise  and  full  blooming 
condition.  There  are  two  new  ones  that  promise  well — hybrids  between  tlio  two  Ust 
named.     One  is  called  Falgem  eorymbi/tmii ;  and  the  other,  CoryvUnJlora  alba, 

Strralifbtia. — Tim  h  also  a  spectea,  or  a  sub-epecies,  qtut«  distinct  in  ^tpeannee- 
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nevly  introduced,  from  Peru.  We  hare  bloomed  it  the  put  kutumn,  and  ue  delighted 
with  it.  It  doee  itot  btoom  hka  the  others,  in  the  aummer,  and  we  b«^;an  to  think  badly  of 
it ;  but  in  Octobw  the  young  plants  of  last  B[«ing  commenotd  blooming,  and  oontinued 
throagfa  Nofember  and  eren  Deoember — a  aeaaon  when  they  were  highly  deeirable. 
This  lat»  blooming  of  the  yoang  plants  may  be  a  uaefol  trait.  The  hatnt  of  the  plant  it 
•t  V   low,  Btout,  buahy.    Tho  learea  are  reiy  dark,  oppoaite  in  fonn  (rerticillate)  on  the     /  . 
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branches,  and  th«  flowen  are  prodaced  from  their  foilB,  one  from  each  leaf.  Flowera 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  a  graceful  drooping  habit.  Caljx  bright  rose ; 
points  of  sepaU  green ;  corolla  scarlet ;  Btamens  prominent,  bearing  beautifiil  white 
anthera  :  making  in  all  a  fine  auemblage  of  colon  and  contrasts.  Thia  looks  like  a 
pl&nt  that  will  stand  the  sun  well ;  end  if  so,  it  will  be  a,  first  rate  bedding  plant  For 
this  purpose  plants  of  one  season's  growth  sbonld  be  used,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good 
autumn  bloom.  The  engraving  on  preceding  page  repreaents  this  flower  of  natural  size. 
There  is  also  a  Serratifolia  alba  and  mbm,  but  we  have  not  bloomed  either  jeL  Ser- 
rali/olia  muUiJlora  is  more  dwarf  and  a  more  profuse  bloomer  than  its  type. 

Olobota  major. — An  old  £>vorite,  and  still  holding  its  place  well  among  all  the  new 
aad  fine  sorts.  It  is  of  low,  boshy  habit,  and  blooms  in  immense  profusion,  like  the  old 
Glchoaa,  when  even  three  or  four  inches  high  ; 
and  it  blooms  all  summer.  The  flowers  are 
almost  globular,  and  before  they  open,  hang  like 
el^ant  crimson  beads  on  the  brtuiche&  The 
calyx  is  crimson  and  the  corolla  purple.  It  sno- 
ceeda  well  in  the  garden  in  the  summer,  and  is 
on  the  whoje  so  fine  a  plant  as  yet  to  be  indis- 
pensable. 

Alhcni. — 'This  is  a  hybrid  from  Olobna. 
FlowM  short.  Calyx  pale  rose,  well  reflesed. 
Corolla  blush,  edged  with  deep  rose.  Very 
pretty,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 

ZW  Thumb.  —  Another  Irom  Qlobota. — 
Blooms  when  only,  two  or  three  inches  high. 
Flowen  smaU,  globular.  Calyx  cherry  red. 
Corolla  purple. 

Sftetabilit. — This  is  a  tpeeiet,  found  in  the 
Andes  by  Mr.  Lodb,  (Vettch's  collector,)  and  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1848.  It  is  described 
aa  the  "Queen  of  Fuchuas."  The  plant,  like 
Ftdjfent  and  Corytt^fiortti  attains  a  large  size ; 
has  large,  rich,  deep  green  foliage,  and  long,  ele- 
gant, deep  red  flowers. 

Preaident  Poreher,  —  Raised  in  1850,  by 
MiBLLixz,  and  nomed  after  Fobchbb,  of  Orleans, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  Fuchsia  growers  in  France. 
A  Bupwb  variety  ;  large  fc^age,  and  very  large, 
finelr  eJiaped,  porpliah  crimson  flowen.  Pos- 
OHEB  says  it  knows  no  rival, 
Vnmtta  is  a  ipteiei  also,  or  a  sub-epedes,  of  which  a  good  deal  was  said ;  but  it  toma 
out  to  be  similar  and  inferior  to  Strrali/oiia. 

SyriiyatJIora  is  another  tpeeie»,  grown  by  M.  Vax  Houm,  of  Ghent,  from  seeds  sent 
him  from  Ouatimala.  In  the  space  of  one  year  it  grew  to  five  feet  in  hdght,  well 
branched,  and  produced  immense  dusten  of  flowen  after  the  style  of  a  Lilac ;  hence  its 
name.  The  .^leautifiil  engraving  in  the  "  Flore  des  Serres"  is  really  tempting,  but  the 
Teports  of  cultivatns  are  ncA  nry  ferorable. 

We  must  add,  b^on  leaving  this  part  of  the  anf^eet,  that  we  might  name  a  doieo 

more  fine  sorts ;  but  onr  list  is  already  kng,  and  we  have  givai  audi  aa  tM  lemov  to  b« 

re^y  distinct  and  desirable.     We  intended  to  give  some  hints  on  the  prop^ation  and 

culture  of  the  Fuchsia,  but  we  have  already  extcoided  thia  artads  beyond  the  allotted 

-i  K  bwnda,  and  must  d^er  the  remainder  dll  next  moath.  r 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF*  NEW    P£A£S. 

BT  B.  DS8F0RTBZ,  07  AHGBR8,  tRASCM. 

Bcwne  de9  Zees,  (Fig.  1.) — jPVut^—large,  about  fenr  indies  long  and  two  inches  and 
three  qoarten  in  diameter;  pyriform,  irregular.  Sutfaee — uneven,  one  side  concaye 
and  the  other  convex.  Stalis^YerY  large^  irregular,  larger  at  the  base,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  long,  insert- 
ed on  the  surface.  Cklyz — 
smal],  set  on  the  suifaoe, 
segments  open.  Skin — ^thin. 
Color — gray,  especially  to- 
ward the  eye  and  stem; 
greeni&h  yellow  in  the  mid- 
dle. /7MA—wh]te^  very  fine, 
meltmg,  tender,  butteiyi 
juicy,  and  sugary.  Ripens 
end  of  September  and  begin- 
ning of  October. 

"Diis  fine  pear  deserves,  by 
its  beauty  and  excellence,  an 
extensive  trial.  It  was  put 
in  the  trade,  by  Mr.  Duput, 
and  was  originated  from  wed 
at  Loches,  France.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  natu- 
rally pyramidal  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Bewm  Derouineau^  {^ig. 
2.) — Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Dbrouineau,  of  Angers, 
having  sown  some  seeds 
firom  the  Qlofiit  Jf&rceau^ 
obtained  young  trees,  one  of 
which  came  into  bearing  in 
1840.  Mr.  Dbrouinbau 
presented  the  first  firuits  to 
the  committee  of  horticul- 
ture, who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  the  originator. 

This  fruit  is  small,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  out* 
line ;  obovate  or  obtuse  tur* 
binate,  roundish  toward  the  eye,  very  broad,  narrowing  one^hird  of  its  height  towards 
the  stem,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small  basin,  in  which  the  stalk  is  inserted*  Stalk—' 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  iq[inght.  iS^»-*large,  broad,  dosed,  set  in 
a  broad,  deep,  and  somewhat  folded  cavity.  Color — deep  gray,  spotted  with  russety 
gray  dots  everywhere,  except  around  the  basin  of  the  eye.  jPYe^Ar— white,  fine,  melting, 
buttery,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delidous 
new  pean  obtained  in  a  long  tone.  We  compare  it,  for  its  high  flavor,  to  the  American 
Seckely  whi<4  it  also  resembles  in  form ;  and  hence  we  caQ  it  the  Frmeh  Seckel.  It 
ipffers  firom  it  only  in  being  darker  colored  and  ripening  later—about  the  last  of  Oct 


This  kind  produces  annuallj  an  abundant  crop/  The  fruits  are  borne  in  clusters  of  four 
or  five  together.  The  tree  is  one  of  thB  most  vigorous  growers  ini  the  nursery,  of  pjnip 
midal  form,  neyertheless  the  branches  spread  at  right  angles  with  the  stem.  The  wood 
is  a  reddish  brown,  covered  with  large  light  gray  dots,  short  jointed ;  buds  short  and 
point  outward;  the  leaf  stalts  are  of  a  rose  color  at  the  base.  It  is  yet  but  very  little 
known ;  but  when  it  becomes  more  so,  it  must  occupy  a  place  in  every  well  assorted 
fruit  garden. 


■♦♦«- 


The  Bradshaw  Plttm. — I  noticed  your  description  of  the  Brcuishaw  plum,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Qenesee  Farmer,  with  some  interest,  because  it  is  a  particular 
favorite  of  mine.  Your  description  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you  failed  to  notice  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  insertion  of  the  stem  on  a  protuberance  resembling  a  small  button 
lying-  flat  on  the  end  of  the  plum.  This  feature  belongs  to  nearly  all  the  large  speci- 
mens. I  have  trees  of  this  variety  which  have  borne  for  several  years,  and  the  fruit  has 
been  uniformly  fair  and  never  in  the  least  been  affected  by  cracking  or  rotting  on  the 
tree,  while  that  of  every  other  variety  in  my  collection  has  been  more  or  less  affected  in 
that  way.  I  suppose  you  inadvertently  substituted  the  name  of  Judge  Burroughs  in 
place  of  mine,  and  South  Bend  in  place  of  Plymouth  •  If  so,  be  so  good  aa  to  correct 
Geovb  Poherot. — Plymouthj  Ind,  \ 

We  are  much  ol4iged  to  Judge  Pombbot  for  calling  onr^attention  to  the  error  we  oommitted  in 
referring  to  Judge  BoBBOUGflB^  as  well  ae  for  the  valuable  infotroation  he  ^vea  ub  from  hia  experienoe 
in  regard  to  this  excellent  plum. 

,'  >#» 

The  Bailet  Sfigb  Aftub. — John  W.  Baii,xt,  Esq.,  of  Plattsbuigh,  N..Y.,  sends  us  the  following 
note  in  regard  to  our  notice  of  his  apples.  It  k  possible  we  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  Bailey  Spiee  and  PomsM  Royal — another  season  will  satisfy  ua 

In  your  notice  of  the  apples  I  sent  you,  you  say  that  ih^  Bailey  Spice  is  so  much  like 
the  PomrM  Boyal  or  Dyer  as  to  le&ve  little  doubt,  in  your  mind,  of  their  identity.  The 
Bailey  Spiee  originated  in  my  orchard ;  the  tree  is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  I  am 
quite  confidant  that  scions  of  this  variety  have  never  been  given  out  except  by  myself^ 
and  that  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  under  the  true  name,  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  distinct  from  every  other  variety.  I  have  no  doubt 
when  you  see  fair  specimens  of  the  Walworth^  you  will  form  a  higher  opinion  of  it. 
John  W.  Bailet. — Plattsburgh^  N.  7^ 


*•> 


J.  B.  OoMSTOC^  Esq.,  of  Mabbettsville,  Duchess  county,  New  Yorl^  writes  us  aa  follows: 

The  best  November  pear  we  have  had  this  year  is  Spins  Dumas*  of  Mantd  dty,  of  New 
York.  Form — long,  varying  from  oval  to  obtuse  pyrifonn.  Color — greenish  yellow. 
Lasts  the  whole  month — has  been  "best''  four  years  in  succession  on  both  pear  and 
quince  stocks.  Josephine  de  Malines  bore  this  season — ^is  ripe  now — ^would  be  very  fine 
indeed  if  not  a  little  too  astringent  Winter  Nelis  is  an  October  pear  three  years  in 
four.  The  great  and  never-failing  winter  pear  here  is  the  Easter  Beurre  on  sucker  pear 
sto<^,  that  fill  the  ground  as  foil  of  fibrousrroots  as  the  quince.  We  grow  it  on  a  warm 
gravelly  loam,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  near  the  base. 

•  Dve  d$  JlmiMMfli   n  ptores  wtlh  os  a  lemaifcablf  proilSo  ind  good  pesr.— Eik 


••» 


S.  W.  OOLB,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  author  of  "  Cole's  Fruit 
Book,"  died  at  his  residencoi  Hear  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of  January.  He  was  lonkg 
connected  with  the  agricultural  presa,  and  his  death  will  be  widely  regretted.  He  was 
an  industrious,  observing  man* 


^ 
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Work  for  the  Month. — ^Very  litUe  can  be  done  in  the  garden  or  orchard  during 
the  month  of  February.  Old  apple  fren  that  have  been  neglected  until  the  heads  are 
become  dense  and  twiggy,  may  be  thinned  out  at  any  time ;  scions  may  be  cut ;  poles 
for  peas  and  beans,  and  supports  for  climbing  plants,  rustic  baskets,  flower  stands,  or 
other  ornaments,  may  be  constructed ;  manures  and  composts  collected,  turned,  mixed, 
uind  prepared  for  application ;  implements  may  be  put  in  order ;  and  various  arrange- 
ments made  that  will  facilitate  operations  in  the  spring.  Those  who  intend  to  use  ^o^ 
beds  may  be  getting  them  in  readiness  for  the  middle  of  March.  The  Jruit  room  will 
demand  attention ;  and  *it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
preservatioti  are  diyness,  coolness,  and  uniformity.  Warm  air  should  never  be  admitted 
among  fruits,  as  it  creates  moisture  by  condensation,  and  this  promotes  decay.  All 
unsound  specimens  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  nothing  like  decaying  vegetables,  or 
anything  that  emits  an  offensive  odor,  be  for  a  moment  permitted  near  the  fruits. 


-•♦»• 


A  National  Park. — Our  government  at  Washington  has  really  taken  one  step 
towards  the  formation  and  improvement  of  public  grounds.  150  acres  of  land  within 
the  city  of  Washington  is  to  be  converted  into  a  magnificent  park,  embracing  four  or 
five  miles  of  carriage  drive,  foot  walks,  ponds,  fountains,  statues,  dec,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  the  trees  indigenous  to  North  America.  Tlie  plans  have  been  given  by 
A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  and  the  work  is  to  be  executed  under  his  superintendence.  It  is 
supposed  that  three  or  four  years  will  be  required  for  its  completion. 

The  question  of  a  great  park  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  also  agitated^  but  the  New 
Yorkers  hardly  know  what  a  park  means.  Philadelphia  is  also  moving  in  the  same 
direcUoxu    The  times  are  brightening. 


■♦♦^ 


Fruits  from  France. — ^Mr.  Andrb  Lr  Hot,  o(  Angers,  France,  sent  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  a  case  of  fruits  for  exhibition,  comprising  116  varieties  of 
pears,  36  of  apples,  12  of  crabs,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  dec ;  and  we  learn  from  Hovey's 
Magazine,  that  only  about  80  varieties  of  the  pears,  and  the  same  number  of  the  apples, 
arrived  in  good  order,  owing  to  detention  in  England.  Mr.  Lb  Rot  has,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  us,  expressed  his  intention  of  sending  a  collection  to  our  next  State 
Fair.  So  much  for  steam  communication.  Europe  and  America  will  soon  be  making 
exchanges  of  fruits  on  an  extensive  scde. 


•*^^ 


Tbs  Sbasok. — The  winter  here  set  in  unusually  early,  and  up  to  this  time  (Jan.  10) 
has  been  marked  by  extreme  severity — a  continued  succession  of  hard  frosts  and  heavy 
falls  of  rain  and  snow.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  January  the  mercury  fell  10  deg. 
below  zero -^ a  degree  of  cold  seldom  experienced  here.  No  serious  injury  is  yet  done 
to  fruit  trees  or  the  wheat  crop,  and  now  we  have  a  fine  warm  coat  of  snow  eighteen 
inchea  deep.    We  trust  the  dose  of  winter  will  be  more  temperate  than'  the  beginning. 


■♦♦^ 


The  North  Ahxrioah  Stlya. — ^A  iibw  edition  of  this  magnificent  work  of  Michauz, 
on  the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America,  with  Nuttal's  continuation,  has  just  been  issued 
by  £obt.  p.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  whole  forming  six  volumes  royal  octavo,  with 
278  plaiea.  This  will  be  a  real  treasure  to  every  man  who  can  afford  to  place  it  in  his 
library.    Price,  $45  dollars  with  colored  plates;  $31  uncdlored. 
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RxAFnro  Macbhtb  nr  EKGuufD.— W*  were  not  mrpriied  at  th«  nioMn  of  MoComiiok't  Bfping 
Ifaehiif e  in  England,  but  we  were  eelteinly  sorpriMd  that  it  should  gain  aoch  a  decided  adyanti^ 
oyer  Huflse/e  as  for  a  time  to  throw  it  entirely  in  the  shade.  We  were  aatiafied  either  that  Huasejr's 
Machine  was  not  in  proper  order,  or  was  managed  bj  some  one  ignorant  of  ita  usew  Hie  latter  i^peais 
to  haye  been  the  ease,  aeoording  to  the  London  Farmei^s  Magaane^  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 


"A  porter  from  the  exhibition,  [poaBibly  a  eoekney,^  who  had  neyer  seen  wheat  in  his  liii^ 
the  first  trial  sent  to  work  Hnasey^  Machme^  who  did  not  know  how  to  set  it ;  the  oonsequenoe  was^ 
it  left  a  high  stubble  and  did  not  work  well  HcCormickV  had  a  better  fate,  and  won  the  '  Great 
MedaL'  Henoe  he  challenged  the  world,  at  the  Cleyeland  Agricultural  Society,  and  Hubset  or  his 
agents  accepted  the  diallenge.  Twelye  practical  fimners  were  appointed  to  deeide  on  the  merits  of 
each.  The  day  was  fixed,  and  though  it  was  most  unpropitiou^  yet  a  yast  coneoune  of  people  asKm- 
bled ;  and  though  it  rained  'cats  and  dogi^^  with  a^bmig  wind,  yet  the  small,  snug,  ample,  Hussey's 
Machine  cut  down  its  breadth  of  oom  closely,  eyenly,  and  welL  It  was  a  triumph  I  Two  horses 
walked  gallantly  away  with  the  maehiae,  nor  did  itaeem  to  distress  them,  while  httle  effort  seemed 
to  be  neoesaary  to  receiye  the  oom  from  the  well  amnged  platform  on  which  the  lanceti^  for  such 
they  are,  left  it  after  cutting.  There  were  no  ugly  and  ponderous  flappers — no  array  of  usdess  work, 
but  a  condensed,  simple  arrangement  of  parts  neoeasary  to  efieot  its  purpose.  MeCormiek*8  Machine 
eame  next  to  the  trial;  but  it  would  not  work  at  aU.  It  operated  more  like  a  roller;  it  refused  to 
cut  the  com ;  and  the  trial  was  abandoned." 

The  jury,  go.  aooount  of  the  unfayorable  state  of  the  weather,  separated  without  making  sny  award. 
Another  day  wss  fixed,  and  the  machines  tried  on  wheat  and  barley;  when  the  jury  unanimously 
decided  in  &yor  of  Huasey's  Machine. 

"By  a  yote  of  eleyen  to  one^  HuaseVe  Machine  caused  the  least  waste,  did  the  most  work,  leayea 
the  cut  com  in  the  best  order- for  gatnering  and  binding;  and  unanimously,  that  Huasey's  is  best 
adapted  for  ridge  and  furrow,  and  at  first  cost  is  less  prioe,  and  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order." 


r<-a^ 


Ajoouoasv  Plows  xzr  EtroLAimk— -A '  the  Storrington  Farmers^  Monthly  Meeting;  the  subject  for  die- 
enasion  was  "Agricultural  Implement^  and  Horsea"    We  giye  a  few  extracts: 

" Mr.  Hajbdwick  said :  'The  first  and  most  important  implement  on  a  farm  is  the  plow.  It  is  made 
on  yarious  principles  adapted  to  the  different  sous  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  point  to  any  one  particular  plow,  and  say,  'This  is  best^'  unless  the  description  of  soil 
and  the  precise  operation  it  is  to  perform  be  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 

"  'The  roller  ,is  also  an  implement  indispensable  to  the  agnculturist  A  wooden  one — thoueh  in 
my  opinion  not  so  good  as  an  iron  one  of  larger  drcumferenoe^  and  in  two  parts — ia  most  extensiyely 
used,  tiie  first  cost  being  small 

"  'The  drill  is  an  immement  extensiyely  used  in  depositing  the  yarioua  seeda  Msir^  think  there  ia 
great  adyantaee  in  drilling  oyer  the  broadcast  system.  My  own  opinion  i^  that  the  difference  in  the 
two  systems^  u  carefully  noticed  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  crop,  would  be  found  to  be  yery 
trifling.    I  am,  neyertheless^  of  opinion  that  the  drill  in  many  cases  is  a  yery  useful  implement' 

"Mr.  Leab  said :  'I  will  just  draw  yomr  attention  to  the  American  plow^  which  perhaps  some  of 
you  haye  seen  at  the  exhibition.  That  they  haye  been  pretty  well  ridiculed  I  know;  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  their  yalue ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  work  they  are 
intended  for.  The  tum-funrow  is  exceedingly  well  shaped,  and  in  &ot  is  a  bunneas-looking  thing 
altogether.' 

"  Mr.  W.  Batioock  said  if  any  of  them  had  an  inclination  to  inspect  one  of  these  plowi^  it  might  be 
seen  at  Major  SAKOHAif's  &rm,  and  also  some  work  it  had  peifbimedL  He  [Mr.  B.l  was  perfectly 
satisfied  of  its  usefulness  on  light  soil^  for  preparing  the  barley  or  tnmep  seasoiL  It  required  but 
one  horse  to  draw  it  [Hear,  hear.  'Thatrs  uie  sort  we  want"]  He  was  aware  this  could  not  be 
done  on  heayy,  stubborn  land ;  but  for  the  purposes  he  had  mentioned,  it  appeared  to  him  a  yery 
useful  implement" 


■♦♦«- 


tip 


FaoM  a  priyate  eorreq)ondent  we  learn  that  fkrmers  generally  are  putting  forth  all  their  energiea 
to  meet  the  low  price  of  their  products  caused  by  the  remoyal  of  protectiyg  dutiesi  They  are  grow. 
ing  more  green  crops  and  keeping  alarger  stock,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  ends  meet  The  eontem- 
plated  alteration  in  the  francUse  will  strengthen  the  free  trade^  manulMtiirin^  liberal  pailyi  and  ao 
relatiYcly  weaken  the  landed  interest 


« 
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^Mn  Cable, 


OuB  Mends  wlio  are  laboring  to  increase  onr 
eircuUtion,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  placing 
us  under  great  obligation,  which  we  rfiall  endeavor 
to  repay  in  part  by  sparing  neither  money  nor 
ISabor  to  make  our  Journal  meet  their  most  san- 
guine expectations  Additiona  can  be  made  to 
eluba  at  any  time^  at  Ihe  lowest  dub  price, 
llioee  who  haye  forwarded  dube  of  fiye  can  in- 
crease to  eight  by  forwarding  |1.  The  Poet  Office 
law  does  not  allow  us  to  send  receipts ;  and  tho^s 
who  reeeiye  the  paper,  unless  we  write  them  on 
the  subject^  nuiy  consider  it  as  such. 

*■  »  ■ 

Answsbs  to  Inquibiis. — We  endeayor  to  answer 
inquiries  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all.  To  do 
this  we  have  to  occupy  considerable  space.  Those 
who  haye  made  inquiries  and  received  no  answers^ 
must  exercise  patience,  as  all  shall  receiTe  atten- 
tion soon.  .  During  the  winter  season  fumas  have 
leisure  to  write,  and  we  are  pleased  that  they  em^ 
brace  the  opportunity.  We  often,  at  this  season, 
receive  enough  matter  in  a  day  to  fill  a  number  of 
our  journal.    All  shall  have  a  hearing  in  due  time. 


Laudb*  Dkpabthxmt.— Although  we  have  given 
DO  pages  under  this  heading;  Mr.  Baxet  has  ooco- 
pied  the  room  with  descriptions  of  flowen^  Ac, 
that  we  know  will  be  acceptable  to  our  female 
readers.  All  who  have  applied  for  seed  shall  be 
famiahed  in  season  for  spring  planting.  We  in- 
tend to  commence  descriptions  of  the  hesi  annual^ 
in  our  next 

•       '    ■        4         

PouLTBT  pEoim. — Gdw.  Ddoook,  of  Pleasant 
Mounts  Pa.,  {^ves  his  poultry  aeoonntk  for  the  past 
year,  as  follows: 

Kept  fifteen  hens  and  one  oock^  from  whidi  we 

received 

lOOdosaBeggmatlSeenlSi .|1S  00 

•OeUekeiu,  atlSoenti, U  70— S4  70 

Coitoffiwd, 10  00 

Ftott. $14  70 


Labos  HodL— D.  Bdwaus^  of  little  Genesee, 
K.  T.,  writes^  Nov.  11:  *'We  yeaterday  killed  a 
hog  twenty-seven  months  old,  connected  with  the 
Leicester  famUy,  that  weighed  800  IbsL  He  has 
had  none  but  common  keeping  until  this  summer. 
We  have  given  him  his  feed  in  a  sour  atats^  and 
M  but  three  times  a  day." 

We  suppose  our  western  friends  can  beat  this^ 
but  as  we  don't  pretend  to  compete  with  them  in 
the  pork  line^  thfff  xmst  ki  ua  boast  a  little 
among  omdvec 


PLAmna  Potatom  nr  ns  Fazx.^<1  D.  Habt, 
of  McLean,  If.  Y.,  suggests  the  idea  of  planting 
potatoes  in  the  ialL  He  states  that  O.  Wing^  of 
Cortland  county,  has  pursued  this  course,  and  the 
yield  is  much  better  than  with  those  planted  in 
the  spring. 

Tkhvo  Lasd. — "A  Farmer^s  Wife,"  of  Mount 
Morris^  N.  T.,  wishes  us  to  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  iarmers*  wives,  that  a  table-spoonfdl  of 
salseratus  to  a  pailful  of  lard,  put  in  soon  after 
it  begins  to  heat^  much  improves  the  -quality, 
rendering  it  a  pure  white.  A  little  more  atten- 
tion than  usual  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  burning. 


Inqt 
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Coal  Aaen  iwn  aAW-nusT  as  Makukx. — ^A  gen- 
tleman of  Henry  oounly,  Ky.,  wishes  to  know  the 
value  of  saw-dust  as  manure,  and  the  best  means 
of  hastaping  its  decomposition ;  and  R  Applbton, 
of  Pittsburgh  and  others^  inquire  as  to.the  value 
of  eoolashesL 

Saw-dust  contains  from  four  to  ten  pounds  of 
nitaregen  per  ton.  This  would  indicate  that  its 
manuring  value  was  a  little  higher  than  wheat 
straw,  but  it  is  mudi  more  difficult  to  decompose 
and  render  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  plant  If 
plowed  in  in  its  natural  state,  it  would  do  good, 
but  not  to  that  ettent  the  above  account  of  its 
composition  would  lead  us  to  thinly  owing  to  its 
insolubility  and  difficulty  of  decomposition.  A 
pound  of  nitrogen  can  not  be  bought  in  guano  or 
sulphate  of  fwimntiM.  for  leas  than  twdve  cents  per 
pound;  so  that  saw-dust,  compared  with  these 
manure^  would  be  worth  on  an  average  eighty- 
four  cents  per  ton.  We  think  it  oould  be  profit- 
ably used  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manure,  by 
behig  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  barn-yard,  or  in 
some  place  where  this  liquid  runs;  it  would  thus 
imbibe  the  water,  and  a  decomposition  would  take 
place,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  you  would 
have  a  most  valuable  manure,  inasmudi  as  this 
liquid  which  in  so  many  instances  is  allowed  to 
run  away  and  be  lost;  is  by  fiir  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  manure^  containing  all  of  the  alka- 
line phosphatea  and  a  greater  part  of  the  ammonia; 
these  would  unite  with  the  saw-dust  and  not  only 
be  exceedingly  valuable  themselves^  but  convert 
the  saw-dust  itsdf  into  a  good  manure.  We  hope 
ow  friend  wiH  try  one  or  both  of  these  plani^  and 
pn  m  this  lesuttik    Gh«miitiy«  to  be  of  mwsh 


w 
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Tilna  to  igrioihiiT^  mint  tMre  t]i«  aid  rf  the 
pnutieal  fivmcr,  irho  tan  carry  oat  tli«  indica- 
tioM  of  •dcDM  ftnd  diiprore  or  oUbliih  tham  bj 

Cloal  ulwi  in  England  are  quits  plentiAil,  eoal 

conotituting  the  ir1iol«  ot  their  faeL  Thej  are 
morttj  praKrved  with  care  and  used  vith  gnano 
and  ndphste  of  lime,  gerring  to  increase  the  ballc 
and  enabling  the  drill  to  distribute  these  ooneea- 
trated  manures  eTcnly  orer  the  solL  Thej  are 
also  used  as  a  manure  for  meadoir  grass  and  dorer 
with  beneficial  effect  They  are  alio  vary  meful 
to  mix  with  nighlsoil,  abeorbing  the  Buida  and 
rendering  its  removal  and  application  to  the  soil 
leal  difficult  and  cllmgrecabla.  On  the  whol^  W« 
are  inclined  to  think  their  Talne  ii  to  bo  sttribii> 
ted  to  their  mechanical  effects  on  the  soi],  render- 
ing it  more  poraos  and  absorbent  rather  than  to 
any  chemical  ingredients  they  may  contain.  Tt  is 
olten  used  by  market-gardenen  in  forming  bed* 
for  earlf  seed^  and  is  parti«alarly  emDmendsd  «■ 
a  manure  for  radishea. 

Hbisod  or  Cuanto  HamSi — In  answer  to  inqni- 
riea  on  this  snbjeet,  we  gire  the  awards  of  the 
Maryland  State  iigriaaltnral  Society,  at  iti  last 
exhibition.  Tfaa  method  of  caring  is  wisely  giren 
in  each  case.  The  hams  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
hare  long  been  oelebrat«d. 

T.  E  Humtoii't  Rtcm— KrK  PrmtnMi.— To 
every  100  Iba.  pork  take  8  Iba  of  O.  A.  salt,  a  ol. 
•allpetre,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  H  oi.  of  potash,  and 
four  f^llooi  ot  water  lux  the  above,  aod  pour 
the  trine  over  the  meat,  aft«r  it  has  lain  in  the 
tub  for  some  two  days.  Let  the  hams  remain  aiz 
weeks  in  brine,  and  then  dried  aeTand  days  before 
amokiug.  I  have  geaerolly  had  the  meat  mbbed 
with  fine  salt  when  it  is  packed  down.  He 
should  be  perfectly  cool  oefore  packing. 

J.  aauts^sKEOirc^^MonJiVamiHm,— Tol.OOO 
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of  pork,  take  half  a  boahel  and  half  a  pei^  of 
■ui,  3  Ills,  atltpetrcv  8  Iba.  sugar,  and  two  quarts 
of  muliks«&    Mix — rub  the  bacon  with  it  well; 
keep  OQ  for  three  weeks  in  all ;  at  the  end  ot  i ' 
dsji  take  out  the  hams,  and  put  thoM  which 
at  the  top  at  the  bottom. 

R.  Baoou,  Jh's  ItioiFt— TAird  Pnmim,— One 
bushel  of  fine  salt,  half  bushel  ground  alum  aolt, 
oDO  and  a  lialf  pound  to  a  thonsand  pounds  of 
pork,  left  to  lie  in  pickle  tour  weekn  honff  op  and 
smoked  with  hickory  wood  ontil  the  rind  beaimc~ 
a  dark  brown. 

G  D.  SuNOLurr'a  BidPi. — Finirih  Premnnn. — 
To  100  lbs.  green  haroa,  take  8  Iba,  G.  A.  wlt,  8 
Iba.  brown  sugar  or  molaaafs  eqmvalent,  I  oi. 
pearl  aahea,  4  gallona  water ;  dissolve  wall,  skim- 
mine  off  the  scam  arisln(f  on  the  aur&ee.  Pack 
the  bom*  oompactly  in  a  twht  veMcl  or  eaak,  rub- 
bing the  Hcshj  p^  with  fine  salt  In  a  dav  or 
two  pour  the  above  pickle  over  ths  meat,  toting 
osre  tn  keep  it  covered  with  pickle.  In  four  to  sii 
weeks,  according  to  the  Mze  and  weight  of  the 
hani%  (that  is  to  say  the  longer  period  br  hecry 


o  smoke,  hock  vf,  rooking  with 


hams)  bang  ni 

Ifi  jfait  by  the  above  recipe  with  ani- 
fbrm  success  equal  at  all  times  to  the  saraple  now 
presented. 

RtT-Paoor  Gratiibt. — Tcllow  Buo. — The  beat 
rat-proof  granary  within  my  obaervation  is  set  on 
pasta  smoottily  turned,  and  iheathed  with  tin 
about  a  foot  in  width  from  ths  npper  end.  The 
poata  stand  three  feet  oat  of  the  gronnd,  aod  the 
stepa  are  hung  on  hinges  or  pivot^  tn  be  raised 
and  turned  in  when  the  granmy.  is  deaed  So 
rat  ever  dined  in  that  orib. 


Tbe  lower  ffoor  is  used  Cor  con,  (both  ndea 
being  neatly  slatted,)  and  the  second  (reached 
from  the  first  by  stain  swung  on  [mtoIs  •■  before) 
for  the  smaller  grains. 

Although  out  of  season,  it  may  prove  of  advan- 
tage to  some  of  your  lubacribers  another  year  to 
know  how  to  prevent  the  ravagea  of  the  "yellow 
or  striped  bug."  Tansy  tuled  entirely,  ap  br  sa 
my  experience  was  ouncemed.  lira  manure  dis- 
solved in  water  and  sprinkled  on  tfaa  vino, 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  required  oonatant 
watching  and  repetitiDa.  But  the  beet  method 
for  a  limited  number  of  planta,  as  I  think,  is  to 
set  over  the  hill  as  soon  as  Ihey  appear,  open 
boxes  ^hteen  inches  square  and  an  to  eight 
inches  deep,  ntheriog  the  earth  aboot  the  botlem 
to  prevent  their  crawling  under.  In  the  same 
garden,  during  the  last  summer,  thoae  rinea  which 
were  protected  by  tansy  were  covered  with  buA 
while  thoee  inclosed  in  boieis  only  a  few  feet  •&»- 
tant,  escaped  unbarmad.  A  doKen  or  two  of  such 
boxes  can  be  made  in  a  few  honre  on  aome  win- 
ter's day,  out  of  old  fence  boards  if  need  be,  and 
had  in  readioesi  ht  ths  sommer's  nsa. 


RaT'Pmmw  OuitSBT. — I  noticed  in  me  of  yonr 
mamlurB  an  inquiry  (br  a  rot-pcoof  motr.  In 
answer  to  that,  J  will  only  stve  ths  form  of  mine, 
which  so  lar  has  had  the  de«red  effect  I  make  < 
it  aa  tight  oU  hiund  as  convenient  with  eomraoD 
lumber,  except  a  place  in  the  center,  overhead, 
for  the  rata  to  go  in  if  they  would ;  but  seeing  no 
way  to  get  back,  they  do  Dot  Uke  to  jump  throogh 
the  bole.  This  I  think  preventi  them  from  gnaw- 
ing at  any  other  place.  The  hole  must  be  m  (he 
celling,  under  the  Joist,  and  a  floor  over  it,  so  the 
rats  can  have  free  Mocas  to  the  hole.  P.  &— JW- 
lin,  iCxtk 
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Ois  Lnne. — In  your  January  nTiml>er  b  an  in- 
qnirT  as  to  the  yalue  of  gas  lime  in  tlie  destmction 
of  the  larm  of  the  May  hag,  Sc ;  and  having 
naed  a  little,  as  also  the  tKT)  some  e^t  yean  sinee, 
I  gire  you  thA  resolt  of  my  experience.  My  gar- 
den, which  was  a  li^ht  sandy  loam,  was  much  in- 
fested with  the  centipede  and  the  larvn  of  what  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  England  the  Fern  fihaw,  a 
small  brown  beetle  rather  less  than  the  Boeebng, 
and  which  in  its  perfect  state  is  exceedingly  de- 
Btruvtive  to  apple^  pears,  peas^  Ac,  At,  In  Octo- 
ber I  spread  a  load  of  lime  fresh  from  the  gas 
worlu  on  about  three  rods^  and  dug  it  in  immedi- 
ately, thus  absorbing  the  ammonia  whicb  was  pass- 
ing off  freely.  In  the  spring  following  I  pUnted 
witli  early  potatoes,  manuring  as  usual  with  stable 
maanrc;  and  the  crop  wos  certainly  more  fi«e 
from  the  ravagee  of  the  centipede  than  any  I  had 
before  raised,  and  but  few  of  the  inseets  were 
found ;  but  as  to  the  hune  of  the  beetle^  I  did  not 
perceive  any  diminution  in  their  numbers^  nor 
was  there  any  marked  increase  in  the  crop. 

To  one  gallon  of  the  tar  I  added  one  pound  of 
sal  soda  and  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water.  This 
mixture  I  applied  to  a  part  of  a  row  of  pea%  uid 
to  the  remainder  pure  water.  Tlie  part  to  which 
the  mixture  was  applied  made  a  much  larger 
growth  of  haulm  without  a  oorresponfilig  inerease 
of  podsL  This  increase,  I  have  no  doubt^  was  due 
more  to  t^e  soda  than  the  tar<  I  also  applied 
the  tar  undiluted  to  the  stems  of  some  old  goose- 
berry trees  that  hod  been  infested  very  much 
with  the  caterpillar  the  previous  summer,  and  the 
application  proved  &tal  to  the  trees.    lu^^Bro^ 

ApPLioATioir  or  UuruBx.— I  wish  to  leam  through  your 
pftpctr,  M  I  hare  had  access  to  it  but  a  few  moDths,  tome- 
thing  of  the  use  of  mauore— ibe  most  eeonomleol  way  of 
applying  It.  I  mean  mannre  that  is  made  through  the  som- 
mcraeason,  from  the  dropping!  of  cows,  lUs.  Igathernpthe 
dropptags  and  mix  well  with  dtrt  ihnKigh  the  sommer ;  usu- 
ally in  the  fill]  I  hare  carted  It  cot.  and  sometimes  n>read 
It  on  green  sward  and  plowed  It  ni,  when  I  intended  to 
jptaoleTen  the ooming  season;  andSometlmes  I  hare,  after 
digging  my  potatoes,  q>read  it  on  and  plowed  it  in,  where 
I  iniM^ed  to  seed  down  to  grass  the  coming  season :  and 
my  expeetatioaa  hare  not  been  ftiUj  realised.  I  wUh  to 
know  your  opinion  in  spreading  it  on  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass,  and  at  what  time  it  shonld  be  used  as  a  t(^;>-dreaung. 
I  ewd  it  in  (his  manner  t>r  the  pvpose  of  getting  it  oat  of 
the  way,  and  so  that  it  ndght  not  d^  ap  and  thereby  loose 
4t8  strength.  I  also  wish  to  know  (he  beet  way  of  nsinff  soap 
boilers'  aiihes,  whether  to  sow  on  grass  ground,  and  si  what 
season,  in  the  lUI  or  spring,  or  to  put  (hem  on  the  land 
where  we  sow  down  to  grass. 

▲  Fbxbid  to  AaBraDLTinux  Kxowlsimb. 

1st  Be  sure  to  aave  aU  the  fiquid  to  well  as 
solid  part  of  the  manure  vended  during  both  sma- 
mer  and  winter.  Hiis  can  be  done  by  bedding 
cowB^  and  other  domestic  animals^  on  any  absorlx- 
ent  substance^  like  dry  swamp  muck,  loam,  fltrnwt 
forest  leaves^  and  the  like. 

2d.  On  open,  poroua  soils^  and  such  at  are 
inclined  to  suriooa  wash,  (hiU  sidee^)  it  ia  best  to 
apply  manure  in  the  spring  before  graas  starti^  or 
at  that  time;  but  on  retentive  aoils^  to  apply  ma- 
nure in  the  fisl]  and  turn  it  under  for  a  spring 
1  K    d^Fk  is  Bound  policy.    If  applied  to  a  meadow,  or 
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pasture,  we  should  harrow  Che  surfiice,  partly  to 
incorporate  the  manure  or  ashee  with  the  soQ,  and 
partly  to  give  the  grass  plants  a  new  start  by  a 
kind  of  root  pruning  Ilraa  treated,  land  will 
retain  aU,  or  nearly  aB,  of  the  fertilizing  elements 
applied  to  it. 

8d.  Soap-boilers'  ashes  are  greatly  improved  by 
mixing  lime  with  them,  say  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  recently  slaked  lime  to  three  or  four  of 
aahesw  On  soils  that  lack  lime,  €qptl  parts  of  the 
two  would  be  better.  If  we  had  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  shoulSl  apply  the  food  of  all  plants  to 
the  earth  where  they  are  to  grow  only  a  few  days 
before  said  plants  were  expected  to  begin  to  con- 
sume it  But  ciroumstanoes  vary  all  general  rules 
indefinitely. 

HOBTICULTURAL 

Two  apples  have  been  received  tnm  Mr.  Joa 
Patexbboh,  which  Mr.  P.  states  in  a  note  origina- 
ted in  the  orchard  of  his  fiither,  Amos  Patebson, 
in  the  town  of  Union,  Broome  county,  N.  T.,  and 
called  in  the  nei^borhood  PatUnon  Swet—sap' 
posed  by  Mr.  K  to  be  the  Bailey  SiomL  This 
i^ple  looks  and  tastes  so  much  like  the  JBaiUy 
Sf0eeif  that  we  dare  not  say  it  is  not  it  The 
specimens  were  too  ripe  to  >letermine  correctly. 

(GL  .D.  H.,  Mclieftn,  N.  T.)  A  oonespoBdoit 
has  taken,  up  the  suljeot  of  the  Oxape  Yine^  and 
wiU  probably  give  you  the  desired  information. 
The  FMt  Ourden  is  $1.25 — postage  20  ctsw,  pro^ 
naid. 

(B.  J.,  Wilkin^  Allegany  oounty,  Pennsylva- 
nia.) The  tree  of  whidi  yoa  enclose  a  pieee^  is 
the  TharMS  eanadmtU,  (Amerieaa  Tew.)  It  does 
not  floorish  in  the  son.  The  Ckq)r89au$  tkitjfoidMt 
or  white  cedar,  is  diflbrent  frcan  the  American 
arbor  vitn^  although  the  latter  is  generally  called 
white  cedar  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
Ibffy  tree^  with  somewhat  drooping  brandhes^  and 
foliage,  in  appearance^  between  the  arbor  vita 
and  red  cedar.  It  aboimds  in  swampy  grounds  in 
New  Jersey,  and  southward.  We  are  mnoh 
obliged  for  your  drawings. 

Affl».-<P.  J.  W.,  Fort  Plain,  9.  Y.)  Ka  1 
is  Rhode  Jtlmd  Oreenmff.  Na  %  Wett/ield  Seek- 
no-fierther.  No.  8^  dont  know.  The  seeds  wiH 
be  sent  out  in  time. 

BuoKiHOBH  HsDOK.— {R  C.  S.,  WsQwatosa,  Wia) 
Prepare  the  ground  as  yoa  would  for  wheat  or 
com,  and  get  two  year  old  plants  at  about  $10 
per  1000.  Plant  in  a  single  row  at  six  inches^  or 
in  a  double  row  at  twelve  inches  apart;  about 
1800  for  100  rods.     . 
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(J;  G.  C  II)  Leap  year,  as  mch,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  suooess  of  grafU  A  siUj  old  whim, 
sure  enough  I 

(J.  G.,  Mohawk,  C  W.)  Wo  do  not  know 
where  seeds  of  ornamental  trees  or  shmhs  ean  he 
found  now.  Tou  might  secure  them  by  applying 
to  the  nurserymen  or  seedsmen  in  the  summer. 

(J.  C,  Creages^  MA)  Get  your  trees  early  in 
the  spring.  Send  your  order  to  the  nuneiymen 
«arly. 

(P.  M.,  Sylvania,  Pa.)  "We  do  not  know  where 
cherry  and  quince  seeds  can  be  obtained  now. 
Such  things  should  be  ordered  in  season — cherry 
in  June  and  quince  in  October.  Seeds  are  gener- 
ally saved  but  to  order. 

(J.  P.  H.,  Charlotte,  Mich.)  The  insect  you  de- 
scribe was  the  ro9e  hug  itself  and  your  mode  of 
dest-ruction  was  as  good  as  any  we  know.  They 
are  destructive,  Toracioul^  and  almost  nnconquer- 

able. 

Hot-Bbml^J.  p.,  Pomiret)  A  hot-bed  frame 
is  simply  four  boarder  or  four  pieces  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  incb  plank,  made  into  two  sides  and 
two  ends,  one  side  b^ng  twice  as  deep  as  the 
other,  the  ends  sloping  from  back  to  front  at  such 
an  angle  as  will  throw  off  the  rain  and  admit  suf- 
fictent  light  The  ends  and  ddes  may  be  nailed 
together,  or  attached  by  hooks  and  staples;  the 
latter  is  more  convenient  fi>r  taking  them  apart  to 
ky  away.  Small  rafters  of  two  inch  stufil^  four 
indies  wide,  are  placed  aoross  and  let  into  the 
aides  to  support  the  sashesi  The  sashes  are  made 
of  any  desired  width — three  to  four  feet— and  as 
long  as  the  hotbed  is  wide^  It  is  made  aa  a  win- 
dow sash,  but  without  eross  ban^  except  one  ia 
the  middle  to  keep  it  firm.  Tbe  lights  are  over- 
li^yped  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Use 
good,  strong,  clear  glasi^  free  from  iqpecksL  Tht 
number  of  frames  yon  want  will  depend  upon  tlie 
extent  of  your  proposed  operatiooSb  This  yon 
must  determine.  In  forcing  laigely,  it  is  well  to 
have  some  pretty  laige  frumssi  These  yon  must 
get  ready  in  season,  and  also  plenty  of  stable  ma- 
nure. You  ean  begin  to  force  about  the  fint  to 
middle  of  March.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  yon 
some  firtfaer  infonnation,  \vA  would  advise  yon 
to  get  BHDOKiuii'a  or  Bam^a  treatise  on  Kitchen 
Gardening  aa  we  ean  aot  go  into  all  neoenaiy  de- 
tail short  of  writing  a  book.  Get  oor  Tolmne  for 
1840. 

(R.  P.  R.,  Ghittenango.)  We  wiU  endeavor  to 
give  yon  some  £mAb  reqMoUng  eiroulatioQ  of  sap 
in  plMitai  The  egg  pkot  ia  grown  like  « tomato. 
The  plsati  should  be  ataiied  in  a  hoUbed  before 
putting  out  in  the  garden.    The  fruit  is  eat  in 


thin  slioes  and  fried  in  batter  usually.  There  is 
no  possible  way  of  producing  several  sorts  in  ons^ 
but  ft  number  of  varieties  may  be  obtained  on  one 
tree  by  grafting  or  budding. 

(J.  D.,  Oorydon,  Ind.)  Seeds  of  the  arbor  vittt 
can  not  be  obtained  here  now;  the  other  seeds 
will  be  sent  in  season. 

'^TwiMTT  BBsr  PkAss  fon  Gbixral  CoLnvAmw." 
— (D.  E.  G.,  Haviland  Hollow.)  We  ean  heartily 
recommend  you  the  following:  Summer — ^Made- 
leine^ Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Bartletii 
OsbandVi  Summer,  Tfson.  uliiA«im-~Beunre  Diel, 
Beurre  Bosc^  Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme^  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock;  White  Doyenne,  Swan's  Orange^  SeckeL 
Winter^Tietsr  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Neli^  Iaw- 
rence^  Princess  St  Germain,  Pound.  If  six  vaii^ 
ties  of  summer  pears  are  too  many,  strike  out 
some  and  add  Aemish  Beauty  and  Van  Mobs 
Leon  le  Clere. 

(J.  C,  Indian  Springs  Psl)  We  can  not^  with 
out  more  information,  venture  a  dedded  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  disease  that  affects  your  applen 
It  may  be  the  soil  is  too  cold,  we^  or  sour—- may 
need  draimDn^  deep  plowing^  and  manuring.  It 
most  be  owing  to  tiie  absence  of  necomnry  ingre- 
dientB  of  food  in  the  soil,  or  the  presence  of  some 
injurious  one.  lime  can  not  cause  it^  for  the 
apple  is  always  finest  on  limed  and  limestone  soiI& 

OsAQB  Okangk.  — (J.  D.  A,  The  Square,  N.  Y.) 
You  can  get  the  seed  through  any  of  our  seed 
stores^  at  about  one  dollar  per  quart  Soak  it  24 
hours  in  warm  water  before  sowing.  Sow  in 
drills  in  light  soil,  and  cover  an  indi  deep.  The 
plants  are  fit  for  a  hedge  row  at  one  year  old ; 
and  if  well  planted  and  taken  care  o(  will  make 
a  good  hedge  in  four  yeara  It  is  a  little  tender. 
The  Buckthorn  is  a  hardy,  n^id  growing,  fine 
hedge  plant ;  but  neither  so  thorny  nor  so  elegant 
in  foliage  as  the  Osage  Orange. 

Tbs  Pawlohia.-— (J.  GL,  Meohanicsville,  N.  Y.) 
It  is  true  that  this  tree  can  be  propagated  from 
pieces  of  the  roots;  bat  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  it  will  throw  up  sucker^  unless  special 
means  bo  taken  to  prodnee  them.  Wehave  never 
seen  the  iq)peaMiiee  of  a  sucker,  nor  heard  of  any, 
and  therefore  we  think  apprebeosion  on  this  point 
needlesa  The  roots  of  almost  any  tree  ean  be 
forced  to  emit  saekem 

Onions.— Will  some  of  our  good  kitchen  gar- 
deners answer  the  following : 

If  It  wookl  not  be  out  ofplaos,  I  ahonld  Ilka  to  adr  70a  a 
ftnr  ^oeaoons  In  ragaid  to  the  eoMTStion  of  onkNUL  We 
have  uudonaly  looked  over  the  Farmer  fbr  ialbnnatSon  oa 
tills  ral^eet,  but  could  tnd  nonSb  We  wirii  to  know  wken 
to  plant  to  ensure  a  food  tise;  what  ttme  to  gallier  aeed- 
lingB,  H  we  nae  (op  onions,  or  teta ;  whether  k  to  of  oae  to 
bieak  the  tops  to  Wwis  the  battoni.  We  have  experi- 
mented three  Toan,  and  have  had  nosaeoaai  In  pneerrlnf 
leedllnn  thfoogh  the  winter.  Plessa  kdbna  en  this  saib- 
JSQl.   CiLlxK^K^apliMliNa 
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VKW   AND    UUHIUTAHV  IMSCnEtAHCB* 


TorlK  lArm  Sto^k 
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nroOBPORATBD  b7  the  Legtelaton  d  the  State  of  New 
York,  Jalj,  1851.  Honoe,  CaHle,  and  all  kinds  of  Lire 
Block  lorand  anlnst  death,  bj  the  eomUned  riaks  cf  Fire, 
Water,  Accident  Diseaaee^  fce.    Capital,  60|00a 


naxcxoi 


Amaia  C  Moore,  Onnton  eow 
John  Boynton,        da 
Zephanlah  a  Flatly  da 
ComeUiia  Halsey,    da 
James  ArerlU, 
Jacob  H.  Holt, 
Peter  8.  Palmer, 
George  Mo<N«, 
Hemy  Q.  Hewttt, 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


James  Farr,  Washington  ea 
Joseirii  Potter,        da 
OlffAbelL  da 

Pe^atiah  RlcbardB,  War^  ea 
Walter  Oeer,  da 

Wm.  E.  Calkins,  Essex  ea 
Albert  Andrus,  Franklin  co. 
John  Ilorlon,  8L  Law.  ea 
Thomas  Conkev,    da 

JAMES  FARR,  PresIdenL 
A.  C.  MOORE,  Vice  President 

G.  MOORKnattsbnighy  Seerelaiy. 
Z.  C.  PLATT,       da       Treaanrer. 
L  OL  MIX,  Foci  Ann,  General  Agent 

Ootober  18^  1801. 
This  company  Is  now  dtganfaMd  and  ready  to  receive  ap- 

gleatioBs  lor  insuranea    It  la  oonfldsattar  beUered  that 
o  owners  of  TaluaUe  animals  will  arail  themaelTea  of  the 
•drontagn  offered  by  this  mode  of  iwoteollon. 

The  company  haTo  adcnted  such  ratea  as,  they  beUera 
will  ftarnlsh  the  means  or  paying  ordinary  losses,  wlthoot 
resort  to  an  assessment  Bat  to  goard  against  extrsOTdi- 
narr  lofaes,  which  may  arise  fkom  oonta^ona  diseases  or 
epidemica,  it  becomes  neoesaary  to  require  premiom  notes. 


TO  TUB  OWKEB3  OF  HOBBSS  AHD  LIVB  STOCK. 

OJfiet  (/ the  yorthsm  IT.  Y.  Live  Stock  Im.  Ok,  ) 
Plattsbubob,  August  UL 1861.  f 

The  Directors  of  the  aboTe  Company,  ineoiponled  by  th^ 
Leffishitare  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  at  its  exin  session  in 
July.  1851,  respectlViIlT  request  your  attention  to  the  IbDow- 
ing  lactB  bearing  on  this  subject 

1st  Value  ofthls  class  or  property.  By  fhe  eensua  of 
I^ISS,  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
follows : 

ffor$6i. 
One-half  a  million, 605J65 

iiTsoi  autu 

Orcr  two  mDBons, SJ)T9J90 

Obwi  jaUbcO. 

Nearty  a  million, 999,480 

Sheep, 
OrerslzmniioDS, 4^418,869 

JlOff$, 

Orer  one  mimon  and  a  ball; ipBiifiH 

Without  making  any  eattmate  of  Am  Talne  of  this  pfop- 
ty,  it  is  apparent  mat  it  is  immense ;  extending  to  erery  in- 
habited spot,  and  essential  to  the  health  and  oomtely  almost 
to  the  existence  of  the  InhabitanfeL 

id.  These  animals  aie  soUeet  to  disease  and  aoddent 
It  has  been  asserted  as  a  ihoi  which  ean  not  be  dlqmted, 
that  the  aggregate  loss  upon  this  speolea  of  awyerty  la 
grMier  than  the  losses  by  fire;  at  adl  erenls,  it  is  a  Ihet 
ondoubted  that  the  annual  loss  Is  yery  great,  and  the  owner 
Is  left  iiqprovlded  with  any  means  of  seenidi^  against  the 
haxard  hicidcnt  to  this  description  ofpruperty. 

8d.  The  knowledge  of  this  risk  is  one  of  the  leading  hin- 
drances to  Improvement  In  the  bread  of  that  vmAu  and 
nobte  unlmal^  the  horse. 

Men  of  capital  are  slow  to  invest  faffge  sums  In  a  Talnabto 
animal,  whoso  loss  thoy  must  every  day  risk,  to  the  amotmt 
often  ftom  Ave  hundred  to  a  thousand  doUanv  In  erwy  tal* 
natile  breeding  horsa 

With  the  ample  security  to  be  aflbrdad  by  aoosd  Inaa- 
trnnce  Oompanles,  the  tnyestment  of  capital  m  honea  and 
lire  stock  may  be  made  as  sate  and  saftr  than  the  carrying 
of  (Velght  on  die  seas  and  inland  waters.  Martoe  Inaorance 
lias  rmdered  this  test  bosliisss  steady  and  MoOtebto;  whOe 
witboot  %  It  woQld  wanfc  the  cmifldenee  wnich  ttuU  brsnch 
of  business  now  eommsnds*  TheabaeneaofthlalnsafMioa 
in  the  case  of  lire  stoek  is  nnlverMlly  telt 

White  the  owner  of  real  estate  ean  ooaamaad  half  or  two- 
thirda  of  ito  valoe^  when  needed  for  an  eaMraewqr;  while 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  ^the  playthtaig  of  the  wind  and 
waves,"  may  obtain  any  reasonabte  advance:  the  owner  of 
•qnaUy  valuable  propertas  Invested  to  hoiaes  and  cattle^ 
can  not  obtain  a  dollar.  The  only  ezeeptlen  being  Iht  ea^> 
fle  desthied  for  market  In  vain  does  the  owner  of  the 
horte  appeal  to bto  indosfery  ornseftrinsML   Tlpo anvtrw  l8» 


that  his  property  IB  IteMa  to  dteewa  and  Moldfli^  and  ttal 
as  secnri^  It  Is  utterly  worthlsss. 

4th.  The  Insurance  prlnelpto  comes  In,  and  does  for  Urn 
what  lite  Insurance  has  done  Ibr  the  Toung  beginner  in  trade, 
taking  away  the  risk  arisinir  ftom  tne  uneerteln^  of  lite. 

It  will  do  for  him  what  Fire  Insorance  has  done  Ar  the 
owner  of  perK>nal  property ;  placing  him  neaily  on  a  level 
with  the  owner  of  real  estate. 

It  will  do  for  him  what  Marine  Insurance  has  done  for 
property  **  afloat,"  taking  away  or  equalizing  the  risk  of  Che 
elements^ 

6(h.  In  short,  If  Lite,  Flia  and  Marine  Insonmoe,  are 
proper  and  expiodtent ;  so  Is  lA^e  Stock  Insurance :  as  they 
all  rest  on  the  same  foundatlM— that  of  mutoal  help  and 
assistanca 

Your  aid  Is  reqpectftilly  soHdtod  in  behalf  of  the  Compa* 
ny,  the  flnt  chartered  in  this  State  for  this  otjoct  The  Dl- 
rsolfltB  intend  It  shall  be  pmduitty  conducted,  and  one 
which  Shan  deserre  the  conSdence  of  the  public. 

Ov  C^tal  Is  fifty  thousand  dollam ;  ana  when  estimated 
in  view  of  the  Hablflttes  we  seek  to  asaome,  will  be  found  as 
laige  or  larger,  in  proportion,  than  the  usual  capital  of  Ffa^ 
Life,  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies;  those  Companies 
often  taking  sin|^  risks  of  fitom  toree  to  flyo  thousand  dol- 
larB,  while  m  our  case  no  sin^  risk  win  exceed  four  hun- 
dred doUan. 

Terms  of  Insurance  win  be  ftiraished  by  Agents  of  the 
Company. -^^ 

Menr  York  Agrtevltasia  Wsurebonee. 

A.  &  ALLBN  4k  CO^ 

189  4t  191'  Walter  SUrel,  JTew  Tort. 

FIiOWS  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  different  size* 
calculated  for  sward  and  stabue  land,  wet  meadows  and 
reoenOy  dratoed  swamps,  where  roots  abound.  Ara<Mig 
these  plows,  slso^  are  the  deep-breaklng-4ip,  flat-flirrow, 
tep-Anrow,  selMiarpening,  side-hin,  douole  mould-board, 
corn,  ootkni,  caae^  nos^  and  subaoQ,  with  single  or  double 

Haixows— Triangular.  Square^  .Qeddea,  axkd  Scoteh. 

BoLLBBS  with  iron  sections  one  foot  long,  and  of  diffluent 
diameters.  Theae  can  be  arranged  <«  an  iron  shaft  of  any 
width. 

CnLTTVATOBS  of  npwards  of  twenty  dllforent  kinds,  steel 
tooth  and  cast  iron. 

Sbxd  Sowbbs  of  six  different  Idnds  and  prices. 

HoBBB  Powns^BndleaB  chatan  and  circular,  of  wood  or 
east  Iron. 

Thbebhbbs,  with  or  without  Separators. 

Gbaxk  Mills  of  cast  Ivon,  and  omr  stone,  to  woifc  etifaer 
by  hand,  hone,  or  water  power. 

OoxH  SasLLsm,  ring)e  and  double,  large  and  snudl,  eyl- 
faidrical  to  work  by  hand,  or  otherwisa 

Btbaw  CirrTKBS  with  spiral,  stral|^t,  or  circular  kniyea. 

YnaBTABui  CuTTBBS,  for  turnips  and  other  roolSttogether 
with  a  great  variety  of  an  other  Agricultural  andxtoitlcul- 
tnral  Implementi  kept  hi  the  United  Stetes,  such  as  hoes, 
shovels,  spades,  rakes,  manure  and  hay  forks,  grain  cradles, 
seythes,  <p»^bS|  4ta,  ^bc. 

CAsmroa  of  an  kinds,  for  blows,  cotton  glin»  jmd  reOeiib 

Wagovs  and  Cab»,  for  horn,  ox,  or  hand. 

Stbam  Exonrai,  for  lltfm  and  other  puipossa. 

(tar  Implemettte  occupy  three  large  stores,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  mako  up  the  tereest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment in  America.  In  addlaon,  ve  have  a  machine  shop 
emptoying  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  are- 
des  in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 
.  A.  B.  ALLEN  4b  CO., 

gab.,1881.  199  and  191  Water  St,  New  York. 

ToKlE  Countir  SVurm  Ite  Sale* 

AMY  gentleman  wishing  to  remove  South,  can  be  aooom- 
modatM  with  a  good  Farm  of  9B0  acres,  about  70  acrea 
open,  leveL  abundance  of  mari,  orchard  and  sman  dwel- 
mig,  yerv  healthy,  and  good  water.  The  residue  ta  w«n 
set  in  Fine,  Oak.  and  Chestnut,  and  one  mite  flnom  a  bold 
creek.  Any  gentleman  wishing  to  nnrchase,  wffl  eoromu- 
nieato  wWi  the  snbscrfberi  KDWAED  B.  OOKS, 

Feb.  1859.— »-8t»     Burnt  Ordinary,  James  City  Co,  Va. 

Wsmta  a  attsMiti<n» 

▲  GBRMAH  O-ASDBVBB,  who  has  been  severs!  years 
in  tUs  country,  and  Is  WeO  acquainted  with  the  dUforsnt 
brsnebes  of  his  profomion.  Would  prefer  a  plaee  whsse 
there  Is  some  glasB.  He  is  a  young  married  man  with  a 
amaU  fiunlly,  and  can  be  well  reoommended. 

Addnm,  post-paid.  Cbablm  Mote,  earecf  Dr.  Sfwgb, 
Btattey,  Yatea  eou,  la.  T. 

Feb,  18Sa.~«-U« 
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TBS   OBNEUB  tABMEM, 


New  Voflc 


Beef;  per  100  Ibt. 

do    ineMyperbbL. 

Porkf  per  100  lbs 

do     moss,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb 

BuUer,    do  

Cheews  ^  

Flour,  perbbL 

Wheat,  per  buah. . . 
Com,  sheUed*  per  bo. 
Bye,  do 

OotB,  do 

Barley,  do 

Qover  Med,  do 
Timothy  leed,  do 
Flaxieed,  do 

Uay,  pcrton 

WooLpcrlb 
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Vunn  tbr  Bale. 

THB  sabaeriber  olten  for  sala  bcr  Ihnn,  sitaatad  In  (be 
county  of  Onondaga,  one  nlto  west  of  the  Tillage  of  Jordan, 
on  tlie  Erie  «*naL  and  adjoining  tbe  Syraooae  and  Boohes- 
ter  Railroad.  Said  ftm  oonsiB&bf  one  hundred  acres, and 
fa  weU  ad^itod  for  gracing.  Thera  Is  aboat  ten  neves  of 
mack,  00  wUoh  carrots,  beets,  itc,  grow  to  an  cnormooa 
size.  Also,  on  the  farm,  and  in  Immediate  Ticinifar.are 
large  deposits  of  mart.  Eight  acrea  wood  land.  Craod 
dwelling  hooae,  bam,  and  fruit. 

For  ftirther  partiefflan,  tnoolre  of  Z.  P.  MAfoir,  Jordan, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  T.  TBIPHENA  AUSTIlf. 

Feb.,1861-^lfi» 


A  TAXH  containing  aboat  60  acrss  dear  new  ] . 

Um^rtone  bottom  preferred— with  aboot  40  acres  maple  or 
oak.  Also  a  good  house  and  oot-bnlldtegL  Meat  be  in  a 
good  Ihrming  distriel  and  eodTenlont  to  rhnrcfaes  and 
schoola.  Would  be  preferred  on  Uie  Kew  York  or  New 
Jersey  shores,  with  good  bciUties  for  eantage  to  market  by 
raUroad  or  steamboaL 

Address  letters,  post-paid,  to  Rics  Lawioh.  eare  of  Jom 
Sfbiko,  16  East  street,  Boston,  Mass^  to  which  immedfaile 
attention  wm  be  paid;  alsostattngdeaertptionorniaoeaftd 
price. '        •      " 

Farm  tar  8ale« 

TKB  subscriber  wUI  sell  his  fiinn,  containing  284  ama, 
pleasanUy  situated  on  a  main  road,  2)4  miles  wort  fhnn 
the  vinage  of  Attica,  through  which  place  the  BuflUo  and 
Rochcator,  and  Buffalo  andNew  York  Gty  Balboads  pan. 
Said  form  is  well  adapted  to  a  dairy  ar  stock.  Houae  M  by 
46,  well  flnished  and  near!/  new.  Good  barns  and  oatr 
housea.  Two  large  orchard*  with  plenty  of  grafted  ftult 
I  will  spH  for  |'/5 per  acre ;  paynKrote  made  easy.  Ill  health 
induces  me  to  sefl.  li  PBCK. 

Attka,  Wyoming  ea,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  ISBl— g-lt» 

Pronty  A  Meari*  Center  Draoght  Plowa. 

A  LARGB  assortment  can  be  found  at  the  State  Agrlool- 
tnrsl  Warehouse,  No.  ib  CHIT  atroel.  Mew  York. 
Feb.,  1882.— 2-lt  A.  LOXOETT. 


The  Prattieal  and  SewtUiJlc  Farmar'9  mm  Ft^er, 

VAB    OBMBSBSK    FAKMBR, 

A  MOimLT  jomufAii  or 

AGKICtJLTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE; 

xxxDRBAnD  wim  nuiinnova  mionATiaiss  or 

Fann  BnUdlnga^  Domestto  Animals^  XBipl«me»iB,  te. 

» 
▼OLUICB    Zn^    FOR    186a. 

DANIEL  LEE  d  JAMES  YICK,  Ji.,  Editoml 
P.  BABBT,  Condnotor  of  Horlioalbtfal  Department 

Flitjr  Cents  a  Tear,  In  A^Tanee. 

Fire  Copies  for  $2— Eight  Copies  for  |&  and  any  lainr 
number  at  the  sane  mie.  --         ▼-»  i      w^ 

CF*  AU  subaeriptlons  to  commenet  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  rdame  aapplled  to  all  snbseriben. 
,  ^S'^P****  money,  if  properly  enckieod,  may  he  asm 
(paitiMl<Iorfoee)atUMiiskof thePabUsher.   Addiemio 
_  OAHOBIj    liBK, 

DeeembM*,  16BL  JtoeketUr,  AI  T 


PoRAM  oir  m  OBrasa  FAum.  —00  mUes  or  mdcr, 
vwt  cents  per  year;  exeeedtng  00  miles  and  not  orer  100, 
ten  oenfii;  exceeding  300  and  not  over  1000,  flilefsi  efsk: 
exeeeding  1000  and  not  over  fOOQ,  twenty  cents;  exeeedtng 
MOO  and  not  orer  40001  twenty-flva  eenis;  for  any  " 
•xeeedlng4000,thlr^eentSL 


•noBOTTriD  BT.  J.  v«  naoinc. 


u»«r.  T. 
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AGRICULTURAL    CHEHISTRT. 


SpiciTto  Oratitt  ot  Soils. — CoBsaiov. — The  spedflc  granty  erf  soils  is  ascertained 
by  finding  how  much  water  a  given  weight  of  diy  soil  displaces.  To  dry  a  soil  where 
one  has  no  appantua  designed  expressly  for  the  pnrpoee,  it  may  be  spread  to  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  grains  on  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  white  foolscap  writing  paper,  which 
may  be  placed  on  another  piece  of  white  paper  l^d  on  a  heated  store.  This  should  be 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  and  not  char  or  bum  tjie  paper.  I^e  soil  should  be  stirred  with  a 
glam  or  steel  rod,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  dean  knife,  to  hasten  Ae  drying.  A  paper 
with  soil  upon  it  may  be  put  upon  an  earth^i  plate  and  set  in  a  common  cooking  stove 
hot  enough  nearly  to  bake  bread,  where  it  will,  if  properly  spread  out  on  the  paper,  dry 
in  thirty  minutes.  Any  heat  that  does  not  bum  the  paper  will  not  consiime  nor  char 
the  mold,  or  o^anic  matter  in  the  soil.  Of  this  dried  soil,  weigh  out  say  86?  grains, 
which  may  be  put  into  m  specific  gravity  bottle  whioh  will  hold  1000  grains.  (One  of 
a  different  weight  will  answer,  if  the  weight  be  known.)  A  battle  bolding  1000  gnunt 
of  water  oa^t,  when  357  grains  of  dry  soil  are  added,  to  w«igfr  1357  grains,  provided 
none  of  tbe  water  was  displaced  by  the  earth.  But  it  is  obvious  that  eo  much  space  in 
the  bottle  as  the  solid  matter  introduced  rwtlly  filled,  the  water  must  leave  as  the  soil 
was  added. 

Again ;  if  the  seal  weighed  precisely  the  same  per  cnbic  inch  as  the  wat^,  then  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  bottl«  were  h^  filled  with  wat«r  and  half  with  earth,  the  two  te^^er 
would  stitl  weigh  1000  grains,  or  the  Bune  that  the  water  alone  did ;  but  the  result  of 
the  experiment  may  show  that  the  addition  of  357  groins  increases  the  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  botUe  from  1000  to  128S  gnuns.  Now,  as  the  whole  of  the  water^and 
soil  weigh  13fi7  grains,  it  is  plun  that  if  we  subtract  1235  from  13S7,  the  difierenoe  is 
72  grains,  which  is  the  exact  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  and  the  exact  volnme  of  the 
soil  weighing  in  the  air  867  grains — water  being  the  atsndard.  As  72  is  to  357,  or  as 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  to  that  of  the  solid  of  equal  volume,  so  is  1000  to  4958.  In 
this  ease  the  soil  or  other  mineral  is  4  and  nearly  90-100  times  the  spedfio  gravity  of 
water.    This  is  heavier  than  any  soil,  but  not  so  heavy  as  iron  filings. 

The  spedfie  gravity  of  solid  bodies  of  considerable  size  can  not  be  determined  in  the 
manner  t^ve  described ;  but  it  may  be  the  circumstance  that  water  partly  supporte 
B«riida  immemed  in  it,  which  eopport  is  greater  or  smaller  as  the  body  (s  lighter  or 
heavier  oompsred  with  its  volnme.  A  solid,  m  order  to  sink  in  a  liquid,  has  to  displace 
and  pnah  upward  a  quantity  of  it  eqaal  to  its  own  bulk,  and  to  resist  the  weight  of  the 
liquid,  or  its  tendency  to  sink  down  again.  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  pheoome- 
BOK  niider  eonsidenttioD,  let  ns  nfpow  oat  has  a  grid  odn  which,  wughed  m  the  air, 
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gives  the  right  resalt  as  to  the  quantity  of  metal  present ;  but  there  is  a  well  grounded 
suspicion  that  the  coin  contains  too  much  copper  or  silver.  In  what  waj,  short  of  a 
chemical  analjrsis,  can  the  fact  be  ascertained  t  If  the  coin  contains  a  lighter  metal  than 
gold,  (and  copper  and  silver  are  lighter,)  to  give  the  proper  weight  in  the  atmosphere 
it  must  be  as  much  larger  in  bulk  as  there  is  an  excess  of  silver  or  copper.  Hence,  if 
the  coin  be  suspended  in  water  by  a  fine  silk  thread  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
connected  with  one  end  of  the  balance,  and  weights  be  placed  on  the  opposite  pan  or 
scale,  less  weights  will  be  required  to  support  the  coin  the  larger  its  volume  as  compared 
with  its  weight  in  the  atmosphere — the  support  of  the  water  lifting  it  upward  equal  to 
the  water  displaced.  By  weighing  a  coin  in  the  air  and  again  in  pure  water,  if  it  give 
the  right  weight  in  both  instances,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  genuine.  Platinum  b^g 
a  heavier  metal  than  gold,  formerly  when  gold  was  comparatively  dearer  than  it  now  is, 
alloys  of  gold,  copper,  and  platinum  are  said  to  have  been  formed  so  near  the  right 
specific  gravity,  that  nothing  short  df  an  analysis  would  expose  the  fraud.  Since  plati- 
num has  risen  in  price  by  its  extensive  use  in  tipping  the  ends  of  tel^rraph  wires,  and 
gold  has  become  unusually  abundant,  any  fraud  of  this  kind  would  yield  no  profit  if 
undetected. 

All  weighing,  whether  performed  by  the  chemist  or  the  farmer,  have  for  their  object 
to  measure  the  force  of  gravity  of  the  body  weighed.  A  variety  of  experiments  may 
easily  be  tried  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  medium  on  the  gravity  of 
bodies,  whether  in  air,  water,  or  quicksilver. 

Cohesion  4s  a  term  used  to  designate  that  force  which  keeps  the  molecules  of  matter 
together.  It  is  usually  called  <'the  cohesion  of  aggregation;"  or  '< attractive  aggrega- 
.  tion."  If  there  was  m)  force  antagonist  to  this,  the  whole  universe  would  be  one  soUd, 
immovable  mass  of  matter.  The  force  of  r^pulsion^  however,  so  strikingly  shown  in  the 
air  that  surrounds  the  globe,  serves  to  prevent  such  an  aggregation  of  molecules.  In 
splitting  logs  for  rails  and  staves,  and  rocks  for  building  purposes,  the  fiumer  has  occa- 
sion to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  of  both  organized  and  mineral  matter.  Cohesion  is 
strongly  developed  in  beating  gold  into  leaves  of  extreme  tenuity.  A  single  grain  will 
readily  cover  1400  square  inches ;  and  with  a  microscope  the  gold  on  the  millionth  of 
a  square  inch  is  distinctly  visible ;  so  that  without  parting  witb  its  cohesive  attraction, 
gold  may  be  divided  into  particles  of  at  least  1-1,400,000,000  of  a  square  inch  in  aise, 
•  and  retain  the  color  and  other  properties  of  the  laigest  mass. 

This  force  of  molecular  cohesion  acts  only  at  a  distance  so  minute  as  to  escape  the 
most  delicate  examination.  The  fragments  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  metal  just  broken, 
when  laid  ever  so  closely  together,  have  no  tendency  to  unite  again ;  but  if  the  surfaces 
be  pressed  together,  union  may  take  place,  though  only  in  a  few  points,  and  imperfectly. 
Yet  when  the  surfaces  of  plate  glass  laid  flat  on  each  other,  and  subjected  to  consider- 
able pressure,  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  they  are  found  to  grow  together  so 
completely,  that  thick  masses  may  be  ground  as  if  they  had  always  formed  a  single 
piece.  Surfaces  of  lead  may  be  cut  so  smoothly  that,  when  pressed  together,  the  cohe- 
sive force  is  brought  into  play  with  considerable  power.  The  viscidity  of  fluids  is 
thought  to  arise  from  the  same  natural  law,  as  is  also  the  globular  form  of  a  drop  of 
rain.  When  a  drop  of  water  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of  wood  or  other  solid,  the 
cohesive  force  between  the  particles  of  water  and  the  solid  is  stronger  than  that  between 
the  particles  of  water  for  each  other.  In  the  wetting  of  diy  soils,  this  diffusion  <^  water 
by  the  molecular  attraction  of  liquids  and  solids  is  strikingly  exemplified. 

Glairaut  found,  as  the  result  of  his  mathematical  investigations,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillary  tubnes  depend  on  the  relation  of  two  forces :  1st,  The  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  for  each  other.  2d,  The  attraction  of  the  solid  for  those  of  the 
fluid.  When  a  glass  tube  is  dipped  into  different  liquids,  if  the  force  of  the  attracticm 
of  the  glass  is  less  than  half  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  be  depreBsed 
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in  the  tube,  and  not  rise  to  its  hydrostatic  or  proper  level.  K  the  attraction  of  the  par^ 
tides  of  Walter  for  each  other  and  for  the  glass  be  equal,  the  fluid  will  come  precisely  to 
its  level ;  and  if  the  attraction  between  the  water  and  the  glass  be  greater  than  between 
atoms  of  water,  the  water  will  rise  steadily  in  the  tube.  This  explains  the  law  oijcapiU 
lory  attraction  and  circulation. 

A  body,  when  acted  on  by  an  extraneous  force,  if  brought  into  a  smaller  space,  it  is 
said  to  be  compressible  ;  it,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  body  regains  its  original 
volume  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  own  particles,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  remains  compressed,  it  is  called  inelastic.  In  nature  there  are  but  few  bodies 
perfectly  elastic,  and  none  which  are  perfectly  inelastic  When  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  the  so-called  inelastic  solids,  if  they  have  been  compressed,  a  slight  expansion 
occurs ;  while  in  gases  and  liquids  the  return  to  the  original  volume  is  complete.  Solids 
and  liquids  are  so  slightly  coftipressible,  that  delicate  tests  are  necessary  to  determine  it. 
A  pressure  of  400  lbs.  upon  a  square  inch  of  water  diminishes  it  the  1-1000  part  The 
compressibility  and  elasticity  of  gases  are  nearly  perfect  and  uniform.  Thus,  air  which 
under  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  occupies  100  cubic  inches,  is  reduced  in  volume  to  25  inches 
by  increasing  the  pressure  to  80  lbs. ;  and  it  expands  to  400  cubic  inches  if  the  weight 
be  reduced  to  5  lbs.  Barometers  indicate  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
caused,  doubtless,  partly  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  by  its  course  round 
the  sun ;  and  partly  by  clouds,  winds,  mountains,  vapors,  oceans,  continents,  &c  The 
essentia]  d iterance  between  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer  is,  that  the  former  has  a 
column  of  mercury  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  its  base,  having,  like  a  thermometer,  a 
vacuum  above  the  mercury.  Hence,  the  least  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
mercury  in  the  little  cup,  causes  it  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube.  In  a  thermometer,  the 
mercury  is  hermetically  sealed  in  the  glass,  and  rises  or  falls  &s  heat  expands  or  cold 
contracts  the  liquid  metal. 

In  some  cases  gases  are  brought  within  the  cohesive  forces  of  their  particles,  which 
modify  their  compressibility.  Thus,  if  a  tube  full  of  air  and  a  tube  fuU  of  sulphurous 
add  gas  be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  pressure,  the  volumes  will  not  diminish  in  the 
same  degree  when  the  pressure  becomes  high,  but  as  follows : 

The  air  as ,.1000       858       059       814 

SulpbaroQfl  acid  as 1000       861.      654       801 

In  some  other  gases  the  same  variation  has  been  observed.     (Eanb.) 

Some  gases  have  been  liquified  by  great  pressure,  and  frozen  by  tl^eir  sudden  expan- 
sion when  the  pressure  was  taken  off  by  giving  vent  Other  gases,  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  have  been  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  atmospheres,  equal  to 
12000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  without  causing  any  change  in  their  natural  elastidty,  or 
other  properties. 

Heat  may  be  regarded  as  an  antagonist  power  to  that  of  cohesion,  and  tends  to  render 
the  molecules  of  a  body  repulsive  to  each  other,  and  to  separate  them  to  greater  dis- 
tances than  they  had  been  before.  When  a  solid,  like  salt  or  sugar,  is  dissolved  in  water, 
the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  particles  in  the  solid  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  water  than  for  each  other.  Hence,  their  previous  cohesion  is  destroyed; 
they  separate  in  the  mass  of  liquid,  which  constitutes  tlieir  solution,  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  solid.  Substances  are  soluble  or  insoluble,  according  as  the  force  of  solid  or 
liquid  cohesion,  or  attraction,  prevails  among  their  several  atoms.  Bodies  insoluble  in 
water,  like  resins,  dissolve  in  other  fluids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  Seneca  oiL 

•  •• 


CULTURE    OF    TOBACCO. 

Wb  are  receiving  many  inquiries  respecting  the  feasibility  of  raising  tobacco  in  the 
northern  and  western  States,  and  the  best  mode  of  culture  adapted  to  this  climate ;  and 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  see  tobacco  raised  here  as  a  common  crop,  feeling  assured 
that  it  can  not  be  adopted,  except  on  farms  contiguous  to  cities  where  ajarge  supply  of 
manure  can  easily  be  obtained,  without  ultimately  materially  injuring  the  soil ;  yet  we 
will  give  the  mode  of  treatment  practiced  by  some  who  have  successfully  cultivated  it 
here  for  a  few  years  past  A  dry,  sandy  loam  produces  the  best  quality  of  tobacco;  and 
it  is  quality  and  early  maturity  rather  than  quantity  that  should  be  the  aim  of  the  grower. 

The  seed  is  first  sown  in  beds,  and  the  plants  when  about  five  inches  high  transplanted 
out  into  the  field  prepared  for  them.  In  the  southern  States,  the  seed  beds  are  slightly 
charred  or  burnt  previous  to  sowing,  so  as  to  destroy  all  tne  weeds.  The  beds  should 
be  in  as  warm  a  situation  as  possible.  If  manured  with  barn-yard  manure,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  it  free  from  weeds,  <l;c. ;  and  we  should  prefer  to  use  Peruvian  guano 
or  superphosphate  of  lime  sown  on  the  top  of  the  bed  or  applied  as  a  liquid  manure.  A 
table-spoonfiil  of  seed  will  sow  a  bed  ten  yards  long  and  ten  yards  wide.  It  should  be 
sown  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit  The  plants  make  their  appearance  in  about 
twenty  days,  and  in  six  weeks  after  sowing  they  are  ready  to  .transplant  into  the  field. 

The  soil  should  be  pulverized  to  a  good  depth,  and  marked  off  in  rows  about  thirty 
inches  each  way,  and  then  the  first  showery  weather  the  plants  should  be  transplanted ; 
and  if  any  of  them  die,  their  places  should  be  immediately  filled  up.  We  would  suggest, 
for  trial,  the  application  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  superphosphate  of  lime  placed  below  the 
plant  when  transplanted.  From  the  magical  effect  of  this  manure  on  tumeps,  forcing 
them  along  during  the  first  stages  of  their  growth,  and  favoring  early  maturity,  we  think 
it  will  be  a  valuable  manure  for  tobacco  ;  the  aim  of  the  planter  being  not  to  raise  a 
large  gross  crop,  but  a  small  one  perfectly  elaborated^  containing  a  low  percentage  of  ash. 
For  this  we  believe  superphosphate  of  lime  will  be  found  eminently  useful. 

The  after  treatment  of  tobacco  is  similar  to  that  for  the  com  crop,  the  cultivator  or 
horse-plow  being  kept  continually  at  work  as  long  as  a  weed  is  to  be  seen.  The  weeds 
close  to  the  plant  should  be  at  mrst  pulled  by  hand,  and  afterwards  the  hoe  should  be 
freely  used.  It  is  recommended  to  turn  turke3rB  or  other  poultry  into  the  field,  to  destroy 
insects  and  worms  which  sometimes  utterly  destroy  the  crop. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  put  forth  seed  heads,  which  it  will  indicate  by  having  two 
leaves  of  the  same  length,  it  should  be  topped  either  by  hand  or  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Shortly  after  topping  it  will  begin  to  send  out  suckers,  which  must  be  constantly 
removed,  as  they  take  away  much  nutriment  which  is  required  by  the  leaves. 

The  time  of  harvesting 'Irill  depend  on  the  culture,  soil,  and  climate.  In  this  vicinity 
it  is  ready  about  theoniddle  of  September.  It  should  be  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe — the 
the  riper  the  better,  though  there  is  great  risk  in  letting  it  remain  out  too  long,  as  any 
early  frost  may  completely  spoil  it,  or  heavy  rains  do  it  much  injury.  It  may  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife,  such  as  is  used  for  cutting  com ;  the  head  of  tiie  plant  laid  towards 
the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  carried  to  the  drying  house. 

If  the  fanner  does  not  grow  more  than  an  acre  or  so,  he  will  probably  find  room  in 
the  bam  or  some  shed,  in  which  to  dry  the  tobacco.  This  he  will  best  do  by  getting  long 
poles,  and  placing  them  about  a  foot  apart  across  the  building,  and  to  these  hanging  the 
tobacco  plant  by  simply  fastening  the  twine  at  one  end  of  the  pole  and  winding  it  around 
the  whole  length,  thus  binding  the  plants  to  the  poles  by  the  butt  ends.  The  plants 
should  not  touch  each  other,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  must  be  allowed  in  the  room. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  farmer  intends  making  a  business  of  it, 
it  will  be  neoeasary  to  build  a  drying  shed  or  room  on  j^rpoee.    The  more  airy  thia  is 
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Mh  the<  better,  pronding  the  ram  is  k^t  out  Hie  size  will  of  ooinne  depend  on  the 
number  of  acres  cultivated ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little  room,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  spoiling  the  crop  if  placed  too  thick  in  the  drying  room.  When 
sufficiently  dry  the  plants  are  taken  down  and  the  leaves  stript  off,  laid  in  heaps  about 
four  feet  high  to  sweat  for  a  lew  days  ;  they  are  then  tied  in  bundles  with  a  moist  leai^ 
placed  in  boxes,  and  sent  to  market.  Tobacco  grown  in  Western  New  York,  and  treated 
in  this  way,  is  worth  in  New  York  about  eight  cents  per  pound.  1500  lbs.  per  acre  is 
an  average  crop  here. 

We  have  said  before  it  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  its 
cultivation  extensively  adopted  by  our  farmers  in  the  wheat  growing  districts.  In 
several  of  the  Western  States  this  crop  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  as  th^  soil  and 
climate  is  wdl  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  money  value 
is  comparatively  nothing  to  what  it  is  on  wheat  and  Indian  com ;  or,  to  make  our 
meaning  plain,  it  costs  no  more  to  transport  60  lbs.  of  tobacco  than  it  does  a  bushel  of 
com,  though  one  is  worth  $48  and  the  other  48  cents.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
wool  and  pork,  and  everything  of  a  high  price,  per  weight  or  bulk. 
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AMOUNT  OF  WATER  GIVEN  OFF  BY  PLANTS  DURING  THEIR  GROWTH. 

• 

Mr.  Lawes  has  recently  published  the  result  of  some  experimental  investigations  of  the 
source  and  fixation  of  the  various  constituents  of  plants,  from  which  we  make  a  few 
selections,  especially  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  water  given  off  during  their  growth. 
The  plants  taken  for  experiment  were  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  clover.  The 
soil  used  was  from  a  plot  on  which  ten  grain  crops  had  been  successively  grown  without 
having  any  manure  supplied..  There  were  three  plants  taken  of  each  kind.  One  set  of 
plants  were  without  any  manure ;  one  set  with  mineral  manures  added ;  and  one  set 
with  mineral  manures  and  muriate  of  ammonia  added.  But  we  must  confine  our  atten- 
tion at  this  time  to  the  unmanured  ones.  Glass  jars  1 4  inches  in  depth  and  9  inches  in 
diameter,  capable  of  holding  42  lbs  of  soil,  were  the  vessels  used.  After  the  vessels  were 
filled,  plates  of  glass  having  a  hole  in  the  center  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter in  which  to  place  the  plant,  and  another  near  the  side  by  which  to  supply  the  water 
when  it  was  needed,  the  latter  one  being  kept  tightly 'corked  except  while  the  water  was 
being  applied,  were  cemented  on  the  top  of  the  jars,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  from 
the  surface.  The  scales  employed  for  weighing  the  plants  were  constracted  on  purpose 
for  these  experiments,  and  were  calculated  to  turn  with  a  third  of  a  grain  when  loaded 
with  from  half  a  hundredweight  to  a  hundredweight  in  each  pan.  Between  the  time  of 
planting  and  the  full  growth  of  the  plants  more  than  twenty  weighings  were  taken ;  and 
weighed  quantities  of  water  were  supplied  whenever  required.    The  amount  of  water  in 

the  soil  at  the  time  of 
planting  was  determined 
by  analysis.  The  jars 
were  placed  on  a  Jruck,  so 
that  they  could  be  easily 
drawn  into  a  green-house 
in  case  of  a  shower.  The 
annexed  cut  will-  give  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  experiment.  The 
empty  jar  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  evaporation  through  the  center  hole.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  water  supplied,  derived  from  the  soil,  and  given  off  by  the 
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plaotBy  during  the  entire  period  of  their  growth — 172  days — from  March  19  to  Sep- 
tember 7.     Quantities  given  in  grains,  (7000  grains  make  one  pound.) 


Detcrlptfon  of  Fljait 


Total  Water 
•apjdledL 


Wheat, 

B^teyi 

Peaa, 

CloTer,  (cnl  June  28tli,) 


79,800 
88(800 
87,800 
^,800 
28,600 


Totel  Water 
oMalned 
from  Sail 


88,727 
81,225 
24,481 
27,282 
26,808 


Total  Walei 
glrenoff 


118,887 
120,028 
112J81 
109,082 
66,098 


As  has  been  stated,  the  jars  were  often  weighed,  so  that  the  amount  of  water  giren 
off  by  the  plants  during  the  different  periods  of  their  growth  could  be  ascertained. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  daily  loss  of  water  (in  grains)  during  stated 
periods  of  the  experiment : 


9  Days. 

81  Dliy8.|27  Days. 

84Day& 

801>aya. 

14Dayi. 

271>ay& 

DeiorlptioD  of  Plant 

From 

Mar.   19 

to 

Mar.  28. 

From 
Mar.   28 

to 
Apr.  28. 

From 
AprU  28 

to 
May  25. 

From 
May  26 

to 
Jane  28. 

From 
June  28 

to 
July  28w 

Fram 
Jaly28 

to 
Aug.  11. 

From 
Sept  7. 

WhfAt. .....t.^-.-t.-T 

14.8 
14.8 
9.7 
11.2 
44.4 

40.9 
60.2 
69.8 
42.9 
88.0 

102.4 
446.6 
179.6 
106.4 
109.2 

iin.4 

1102.8 

886.6 

1079.8 

1478.6 

1688.8 
1602.0 
1966.0 
9092.7 

■  • 

1101.4 

1217.6 

901.8 

877.2 

280.9 

Barley, 

BeaiuL ....................TTtrTT-rr 

188.4 

XICNMID,  .4^..  ..*«...•. 

PfMUL 

^  . 

iJ^^  • 

OloTer, 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  as  the  season  advanced  in  temperature,  and  the 
mass  and  surface  of  the  plants  increased,  the  quantity  of  water  daily  given  off  was 
greater ;  yet  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment  it  rapidly  and  considerably  diminished; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  circulation,  as  shown  by  the  amount 
of  water  exhaled,  was  that  of  the  greatest  accumulation  of  materials  in  the  plant ;  and 
that  when  the  evaporation  and  apparent  circulation  diminished,  the  ripening  and  elabo- 
rating processes  had  commenced. 

The  clover  plant  was  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  July  28 ;  the  pea,  August  11 ;  the 
other  plants,  September  7th.  The  following  table  will  give  the  total  weight  of  dry  matter, 
organic  matter,  and  mineral  matter  or  ash,  in  the  plants.    Quantities  given  in  grains,  Ac 


l>etcrlptkm  of  FlaaL 


Wheat, 
Baiiey, 
Beans,. 
Poaa,.. 
Glover, 


Total  Dry  Matter. 

Organic  Matter. 

Mineral  Matter  or  Aah. 

In 
grain. 

Initraw 
and  chaff. 

Tn  total 
prodaoe. 

In 

grain. 

In  straw 
and  chaff. 

In  total 
prodnoe. 

In 
grain. 

In  straw 
and  chaff 

In  total 

prodnoe. 

148.6 
188.7 
282.6 
214.7 

•  ■ 

810.4 
276.8 
264.9 
906.8 

•  • 

468.9 
468.6 
687.6 
421.0 
204.7 

144.8 
182.6 
278.6 
206.0 

•  • 

278.2 
287.1 
214.9 
169.9 

•  • 

422.4 
419.6 
488.6 
8n.9 
176.6 

4.22 
6.20 
9.02 
6.76 

•  • 

82.27 
89.72 
40.00 
86.40 

•  • 

86.49 
46.92 

49.0S 
48.16 
29.94 

The  above  table  is  of  little  independent  interest  H  shows  that  though  the  soil,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  had  been  particularly  exhausted  of  nitro- 
gen by  the  growth  and  removal  of  ten  grain  crops  without  manure ;  yet  with  no  manure 
of  any  kind  supplied  to  the  plants  in  the  jars,  the  grains  of  the  beans  and  peas,  though 
highly  nitrogenous,  thrived  better  than  those  of  wheat  and  barley.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  leguminous  plants  can  and  do  obtain  their  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  but  that  the  cereals  wheat,  barley,  d^c,  are  dependent  on  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  This,  too,  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  extensive  experiments 
in  the  field  on  wheat  and  beans,  the  former  being  greatly -benefited  by  the  application 
of  nitrogenous  manures,  while  the  latter  and  other  plants  of  the  same  botanic  order  are 
not  benefitted. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  amonnt  of  water  giyen  off  for  <me  grain  of  diy 
matter,  organic  matter,  and  mineral  matter,  iSxed  in  the  plant : 


Now  of  gnljM  of  water  glYon  off  for 
one  grun  fixed  in  the  plon^  of— 


Deierlptton  of  Pbuni 


Wbettt, 

Bwley, 

Beana, 

Peaa,.. 

ClOTer, 


Dry  Hatter 


IndnalTe 
of  Aah. 


M7.4 
807.8 

SW.l 


Organlo 
cidy. 


M8.8 
986.0 
M 
I.T 
814.0 


Mlnerd 
Matter 


8111.8 
9618.8 
9980.6 
9097.8 
1864.9 


The  organic  matter  was  probably  derived  principally  firom  the  water  and  atmosphere, 
268  grains  of  water  being  necessary  to  supply  one  grain  of  organic  matter  in  the  wheat 
plant,  while  in  the  bean  but  229  is  used.  Tliis  would  also  indicate  that  the  bean  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  abstracting  from  the  atmosphere  more  of  its  organic  elements  than 
the  wheat  plant  It  is  seen  that  for  one  grfdn  of  mineral  matter  organized,  from  2000 
to.  3000  grains  of  water  are  passed  through  the  plant.  This  affords  evidence  sufficient 
to  show  that  few  of  the  substances  usually  considered  insoluble  are  incapable  of  being 
taken  up  by  the  plant  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  water.  These  figures,  when  calcu- 
lated to  the  acreage  yield  <^  wheat,  clover,  ^c,  afford  some  interesting  facts.  Thus,  an 
acre  of  wheat  of  thirty  bushels  grain  and  an  equal  weight  of  straw  would  exhale  during 
the  spring  and  summer  355^  tons  of  water ;  or,  calculated  on  173  days,  the  duration  of 
the  experiment,  4,1 1 1  lbs.  per  day.  An  acre  of  clover  that  would  make  two  tons  of  hay, 
would  pass  off  through  its  leaves  in  101  days  430  tons,  or  8,600  Ibe.  per  day ;  and  this 
besides  evaporation  from  the  soil,  which  is  doubtless  great,  espediQly  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  Hie  annual  fall  of  rain  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  from  30  to  40 
inches.  An  acre  of  water  one  inch  deep  would  weigh  120  tons.  14  30  inches  fall  in  a 
year,  it  would  be  on  an  average  19,700  lbs.  per  day  per  acre.  As  most  rain  fidls  when 
least  required  by  the  plants,  the  above  figures  are  a  potent  argument  in  &vor  of  thorough 
under-drainiDg,  to  carry  off  this  immense  amount  of  superfluous  water,  as  well  as  that 
arising  from  springs,  which  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
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FLAX    CULTURE. 

There  is  much  discussion  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  (4  5,000,000  to  foreigners  for  Flax,  when  their  own  climate  is  equally  adapted  to 
its  growth  as  that  of  Belgium  and  other  European  countries.  It  is  said  that  when  wheat 
was  from  $3  to  $4  per  bushel,  land  that  was  not  well  adapted  to  its  growth  was 
sown,  and  though  the  yield  was  small,  yet,  from  the  high  prices  obtained,  it  was  profitable 
to  grow  it.  But  now,  when  wheat  is  but  $1  per  bushel,  this  land  can  no  longer  be 
cultivated  with  wheat  without  serious  loss.  What,  therefore,  shall  be  done  with  it ! 
The  reply  of  many  intelligent  practical  farmers  is,  *<  cultivate  oats,  peas,  beans,  turneps, 
and  flax ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  free  trade  continues,  which  it  undoubtedly 
will,  a  much  smaller  area  of  wheat  will  be  sown  in  friture  in  EngUmd.  The  same  thing 
18  true  in  relation  to  France.  Free  trade  with  England  promised  high  prices  for  the 
surplus  wheat  and  a  large  breadth  of  land  was  sown  in  consequence ;  but  prices  are  so 
low  that  wheat  culture  in  France  is  anything  but  a  profitable  business  and  will  not  be 
so  extensive  as  in  the  last  few  years.  We  therefore  predict  somewhat  higher  prices  for 
the  friture. 


At  the  Penrith  FarmerB'  Club,  Mr.  Rome,  a  practical  farmer  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  Flax  for  some  time,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject  from  which  we  will 
make  a  few  extracts : 


*'The  valne  of  a  erop  of  FUz,  standing  in  a  field,  is  from  $40  to  $60  an  acre— the  pnKhaser  to 
pnU  the  Flax.  The  yield  of  Flax  will  Taiy  from  80  cwt  to  40  cwt  per  acre ;  the  produee  of  seed 
about  sixteen  bushels.    Ihe  price  of  the  Flax,  after  threshing  out  the  seed,  $14  to  115  per  too. 

"Soils. — ^The  flax  crop  may  bo  grown  with  adrantage  on  all  moderately  oohesire  soil^  resting  on 
a  sound  clay  subsoil,  providing  the  land  is  naturally  dry,  or  thoroughly  drained ;  but  gravels  or  veij 
light  soilfl)  or  lands  upon  a  weak  tilly  subsoil,  are  not  suited  to  its  growth. 

*' Rotation. — ^Flax  will  succeed  best  after  Clover  sod,  or  Oat  stubble  properly  prepared  on  good 
land ;  and  after  a  white  crop  following  a  ^en  crop,  or  after  potatoes  or  bare  fidlow  on  inferior  land. 

"Pbxpabation  or  Soil. — Deep  plowmg  in  early  autumn  by  one  plow  following  another  in  the  same 
furrow,  is  necessary  to  the  aucceas  of  the  crop  under  all  circumstances^  (except  when  the  land  has  been 
provioosly  sabsoiledX  to  break  the  crust  or  pan  formed  below  the  surfisoe  soil,  so  a*  to  allow  the 
roots  of  the  Flax  and  the  surf^  water  to  go  freely  down ;  a  second  furrow  will  in  some  oases  be 
necessary  in  Spring  before  sowing,  but  generally  running*  through  the  soil  with  the  cultivator  will  be 
found  preferable.  Dry  lands  should  m  laid  into  flat^  but  ookl  ground  ought  to  he  plowed  into 
twelve  feet  ridges^  very  slightly  raised  in  the  centre ;  the  manure  should  than  be  applied,  the  land 
well  harowed  and  rolled,  the  seed  sown  oa  the  rolled  surface  and  harrowed  in  with  light  seed 
harrows^  taking  care  to  keep  the  horses  as  much  off  the  ridges  as  possible  on  cold  land.  It  is  very 
dssimble  that  Um  ground  selected  for  ikx  should  be  perfectly  dean  to  begin  with. 

"MAsniax. — Superphosphate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre,  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
eoitable  manure  lor  tne  nax  cropw  Ghiano  raises  a  soft  inferior  fibre  and  injures  the  crop ;  and  farm- 
yard manure  is  not  approved,  of  The  crop  is  found  to  derive  most  of  its  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  subsoiL 

*'SicBD. — ^The  best  seed  is  Bi^  or  the  produee  of  this  eonntry,  grown  from  Riga  seed  the  previous 
year.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  so  as  to  get  it  f^ump  and  heavy,  said  dear 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  imperial  bushels  on  good  land, 
and  2i  imperial  bushels  per  acre  on  inferior  land,  as  soon  after  the  20th  March  as  the  land  can  be  got 
into  proper  order,  and  the  weather  will  permit,  but  not  later  than  the  20th  April.  Great  care  shoold 
be  taken  that  the  seed  is  distributed  cYenly  over  the  surfiMe.  It  is  not  deorable  to  sow  grass 
with  the  flax  crop,  as  it  usually  injures  the  fibre  of  the  flax  unless  -sown  after  the  crop  has  been 
weeded.  A  crop  of  rapd  may  be  taken  after  flax  with  great  advantage  on  good  land,  the  same  year, 
and  the  ground  sown  down  with  grass  seed  if  desirable. 

''WxBDiiici. — ^If  de«i  land  has  been  sdeeted  for  the  crop,  and  plowed  eariv  in  the  autumn  and 
exposed  to  the  winter  frostily  few  weeds  will  generally  appear,  if  the  seed  used  be  thoroughly  deaned; 
but  if  there  be  any,  they  roust  be  carefully  pulled.  Inu  operation  is  best  done  by  hojB  and  girls 
properly  superintended    It  is  necessary  that  they  should  always  work  facing  the  wind. 

**Y\JLUSG. — Hie  crop  is  ready  for  pulling  when  the  seed  in  the  boles  is  beginning  to  change  fi^nn  a 
green  to  a  pale  brown  color,  and*the  stalk  Decoines  yellow  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  fipom  the 
ground ;  this  is  rather  a  nice  point  to  determine  and  requires  attention,  as  pulling  too  soon  or 
allowing  the  crop  to  get  too  ripe  are  both  injurious  to  the  m>re.  In  pulling,  it  is  necessary  to  dean 
the  flax  from  all  weedB  (if  any)  to  pull  it  when  perfectly  dry,  to  keep  the  root  ends  eVcn,  and  tie  it 
up  in  small  sheaves  to  be  stocked  up  and  stacked  when  perfectly  dry  and  thoroughly  winned,  which 
wul  be  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  after-  polluig. 

Some  have  thought  the  fiax  crop  an  exhausting  one,  but  it  is  not  considered  so  either 
by  farmers  who  have  cultivated  it  or  by  agricultural  chemists.  Dr.  Anderson,  chemist 
to  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  states,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  flax  crop 
should  produce  greater  exhaustion  than  a  grain  crop,  certiunly  not  greater  than  wheat ; 
if  a  portion  of  linseed  or  oil-cake  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  we  should  have  less  exhaustion 
than  from  a  grain  crop.  Mr.  Brisco  and  Mr.  Barker  Jiave  both  sown  clover  and  grasa 
seeds  with  flax  and  other  grain  crops — the  ground  occupied  by  the  flax  producing 
double  the  eatage  in  the  following  autumn  of  that  produced  where  grain  crops  were 
aown,  while  the  grass  on  the  ground  still  remains  superior. 

Mr.  C.  Bedbll,  Berlin,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  us  his  method  c^  raising  flax,  and 
the  one  usually  adopt?d  in  Northern  Ohio.  "If  on  sod  ground,  plow  very  deep  in  the 
spring,  as  early  as  frost  will  allow  ;  harrow  well  till  it  is  mellow ;  then  sow  about  three 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  and  drag  it  lightly.  We  think  three  pecks  little  enough  on  sod 
ground,  but  less  might  do  on  com  stubble  or  fallow.  It  is  less  labor,  covers  the  ground 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  a  better  preparation  for  wheat 
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tlban  tiie  old  plan  of  summer-fallowing.  We  get  on  an  average  10  bu.  seed  knd  400 
lbs.  of  dressed  flax  per  acre.  The  seed  sells  bere  for  $1.25  per  bu.,  and  the  flax  for  7 
cts.  per  lb.  So  that  a  crop  yields  us  $40.50  per  aerie.  Some  seasons,  if  the  soil  is  well 
prepared,  we  get  16  bu.  per  acre,  and  600  to  700  lbs.  of  dressed  flax.  I  do  not  think  it 
impoverishes  the  land  so  much  as  a  barley  or  an  oat  crop.*' 
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SPMNQ    AND    SUMMER    WORK. 

The  intelligent  fiirmer  will  have  all  his  plans  of  culture  for  the  succeeding  year  formed 
in  his  mind  the  autumn  befordiand.  During  the  winter  he  will  reflect  upon  them,  and 
use  every  means  to  increase  his  knowledge ;  so  that  he  may  perfonn  all  his  operations 
with  £»cihty  and  economy.  He  will  also  make  and  repair  many  of  his  implements,  and 
get  everything  ready  for  spring ;  so  that  when  it  comes  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  commence  operations.  The  sh  >rtaeBS  of  our  working  Mason  renders  this 
forecast  doubly  necessary  and  advantageous. 

Barley  is  a  crop  which  has  paid  very  well  for  the  last  lew  yeans,  and  the  demand  is 
increasing ;  so  that  we  may  expect  good  prices  for  the  future.  Light,  dry,  sandy  loam,^ 
is  best  adapted  for  this  crop.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  it  may  be  sown  after  wheat ;  the  earlier 
the  bett^,  providing  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work  well.  Two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  usually  sown,  tJiough  we  think  two  and  a  half^  and  in  some  instances,  three 
bushels,  is  none  too  mudi.  The  land  should  always  be  rolled  after  it  is  sown.  If  not 
in  good  condition  before,  it  will  do  to  roll  when  the  barley  is  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the 
ground.     To  insure  a  good  crop,  it  should  always  be  sown  the  first  or  second  week  in  ApriL 

Oats  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  the  barley  as  possible.  They  will  grow  on  almost 
any  kind  of  soil,  from  a  stiff  clay  to  a  black  muck.  The  heavy  land,  however,  yields  the 
heaviest  weight  per  bushel.  Two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  are  generally  sown  per  acrew 
Sixty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  good  crop,  and  is  not  often  though  sometimes  obtainedi 
There  is  an  opinion,  in  some  districts,  that  oats  are  an  exhausting  crop,  and  that  wheat 
does  not  do  well  after  them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  view  erroneous.  Hiey 
should  be  cradled  and  tied  up,  as  they  are  apt  to  shed  much  if  loose.  One  and  a  half 
bushels  of  oats,  half  a  bushel  of  barley,  and  a  pedc  of  gray  peaa,  are  often  sown  together 
per  acre  in  England.  Tlie  produce  is  very  large,  and  when  groond^  forms  an  excellent 
food  for  horses  in  the  spring. 

Indian  Com  is,  of  all  ihe  cereals,  best  adapted  to  this  diibate ;  and  on  the  rich  lands 
of  the  great  west,  is  raised  in  large  quantities  wit^  little  labor,  excepting  planting  and 
harvesting.  In  New  York  and  the  eastern  States,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  soil  well  and  deeply  pulverized,  and  in  many  instances  well  manured,  and  also 
hand-hoed  twice  or  thrice,  to  insure  a  large  crop.  In  this  district  it  is  usually  planted 
about  the  middle  of  May.  It  should  be  maiked  ea^h  way,  three  feet  apart^  as  it  is  then 
planted  straighter  and  is  much  more  easily  horse-hoed,  plowed,  dec  It  delights  in  a 
ligbt,  gravelly  loam,  and  does  best  on  an  old  meadow  or  clover  ley  plowed  the  previous 
falL  Bam  manure  is  always  grateftilly  received  and  handsomely  remunerated.  Four 
to  six  grains  are  planted  in  a  hill.  When  the  com  is  up  about  an  inch  -it  should  be 
dressed  with  plaster — a  good  handftd  to  a  hill.  Its  good  effect  is  speedily  visible. 
Wood  ashes  applied  in  the  same  way  is  often  attended  with  good  profit 

Potatoes,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  were  considered  one*of  the  safest  crops — ^never 
being  attacked  by  insects  or  injured  by  disease;  but  the  ** potato  disease,"  which  has 
extended  to  all  countries,  defies  conjecture  to  account  for  it,  and  science  to  provide  a 
remedy.  A  well  drained,  light,  black  soil,  if  well  manured,  is  best  calculated  to  produce 
a  heavy  crop.    But  a  dry,  Hght,  sandy  soil,  now  yields  tiie  soundest  uid  most  palatable 
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potatoes.  Subsoiling  for  this  crop  has  been  attended  witli  great  bcsnefit  Good,  abort 
hog  manure  is  tbe  best  for  potatoes.  A  bandfbl  of  plaster  on  a  bill,  as  tbej  just  break 
the  sofl,  is  also  beneficial ;  and  unleacbed  -wood  ashes  are  of  great  benefit  Two  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  ought  always  to  be  raised.  They  should  be  planted  about  the 
first  of  May.  If  planted  in  hills  they  are  more  easily  kept  clean ;  Uiough  planted  in 
rows  about  thirty  inches  apart  and  twelve  inches  between  the  setts,  will  perhaps  yield 
the  heaviest  crop.  300  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  sown  broadcast  per  acre,  and  plowed  in, 
has  been  attended  with  very  good  results  on  this  crop. 

Carrots, — The  value  of  this  crop,  especially  as  a  food  for  horses,  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  now  beginning  to  grow  an 
acre  or  so  for  their  own  use,  satisfied  that  while  they  require  some  extra  labor  to  the  oat 
crop,  yet  the  yield  is  so  very  large  as  to  make  them  much  more  profitable.  They  do  very 
well  on  an  old  meadow  or  clover  sod  well  manured,  plowed  in  the  spring,  well  dragged 
the  way  of  the  furrows,  till  the  grass  is  well  covered  and  there  is  an  inch  or  two  of  fine, 
loose  mold.  They  should  be  sown  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  as  they  are  then  more  easOy 
kept  dean  by  hoeing.  Three  to  four  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  is  the  best  time  for  sowing.  Six  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  is  often  obtained,  and  some  farmers  consider  a  bushel  of  carrots 
^ual  to  a  bushel  of  oats  as  feed  for  horses. 

Mangel  WurzeL — Though  ihis  root  contains  about  87  per  cent  of  water,  yet  more 
nutritive  matter  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  this  crop  than  any  other.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  insects,  and  is  not  so  susceptible  of  injury  from  drouth  as  mta  baga  and 
other  varieties  of  tumeps.  Land  for  this  crop  should  be  well  drained,  exceedingly  rich, 
and  plowed  very  deep.  To  insure  a  good  crop  of  thirty  tons  per  acre  bulb  and  ten  tons 
leaf,  the  land  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  after  wheat ;  and  if  subsoiled,  so  much  the 
better.  In  the  spring,  twenty  loads  of  good  barn-yard  manure  should  be  plowed  in,  and 
the  land  well  pulverized  by  dragging,  &c.  It  may  then  be  marked  out  in  rows  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  be  dropped  in  the  rows  at  distances  of  12  to  14  inches, 
witli  4  or  6  seeds  in  a  hill.  We  would  also  earnestly  advise  that  500  lbs.  superphosphate 
of  lime  (directions  for  the  manufacture  of  which  from  bones,  by  sulphuric  aod,  will  be 
found  in  our  January  number,  page  37,)  be  applied  per  acre ;  this  would  be  about  half  an 
ounce  to  a  hill.  Its  efifcct,  especially  in  giving  the  plants  a  start,  is  greatly  beneficial, 
and  we  recommend  farmers  always  to  use  it  if  possible.  It  may  be  purchased,  or 
manufactured  from  bones,  as  best  sftts  convenience.  For  carrots,  beets,  parsnops^ 
and  mangel  wurzel,  this  substance  is  a  great  axuiliary ;  and  for  rata  baga  and  turneps, 
is  the  best  manure  that  can  possibly  be  used,  costing  about  |4  per  acre.  Mangel  wunel 
should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  June.  They  should  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  a  horse- 
hoe  between  the  rows,  and  the  plants  must  be  singled  out,  leaving  one  in  a  hill.  It  is 
necessary  to  sow  several  seeds  in  a  hill  to  insure  an  even  crop.  When  pulled  in  the  &I1, 
the^leaves  should  be  given  to  milch  cows,  as  they  will  make  them  give  much  more  milk. 
The  roots  should  be  stored  in  the  barn  or  cellar,  for  winter  or  early  spring  feed.  •  They 
will  keep  perfectly  good  till  midsummer,  if  necessary.  They  are  an  admirable  food  for 
sheep  or  milch  cows,  in  conjunction  with  hay  or  straw. 

Huta  Baga^  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Britain,  Uie  Swedish  tumepy  where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  very  extensively  grown,  does  not  necessarily  require  such  ridi  land  as 
the  mangel  wurzel ;  neither  can  such  a  laige  crop  be  grown.  They  also  contain  a  little 
more  water,  and  will  not  keep  good  so  late  in  the  spring.  They  are  nevertheless  a 
highly  valuable  and  profitably  cultivated  crop;  and  for  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  hog8i|' 
there  is  nothing  better.  The  Skirving^s  Liverpool  Stoede  is  probably  the  best  kind  for 
this  climate,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  as  some  others,  though  there  are  many 
other  good  varieties.  In  England,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre — 
drilled  on  ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  afterwards  hoed  out  twelve  inches  between  each 
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plant  But  as  dnlLi  hftve  not  oome  into  ga:Leral  iue»  the  seed  might  be  sown  in  the 
way  recommended  for  mangel  wnrzel.  And  be  snre  you  don't  forget  to  use  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  applied  as  in  the  case  of  mangel  wunel ;  and  then,  if  the  soil  is  a  light 
loam  well  plowed  and  drained,  and  the  plants  are  kept  clean,  we  will  warrant  you  600 
bushels  per  acre,  if  the  season  is  at  all  favorable ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprized  if  you 
write  to  inform  us  that  you  had  1800. 

Clover. — ^About  ten  pounds  of  dean  clover  seed  is  usually  sown  per  acre,  in  April,  on 
the  wheat  fields.  It  should  always  be  rolled  or  harrowed  in,  if  possible.  In  England, 
clover  is  usually  sown  with  the  barley  crop.  Red  clover,  as  found  by  experience,  can 
not  there  be  grown  oftener  than  once  in  eight  years  on  the  same  soil ;  for  if  sown  once 
in  four  years,  the  land  soon  becomes  *^  clover  sick."  Twenty  pounds  of  seed  .per  acre  is 
often  sown  by  good  farmers,  in  hopes  of  securing  a  crop.  We  have  seen  much  heavier 
crops  of  clover  grown  here  by  the  use  of  plaster,  than  we  ever  saw  in  England  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  manuring.  Clover  is  oftte  much  injured  by  keep- 
ing sheep  on  it  too  late  in  the  fall  and  too  early  in  the  spring;  and  it  is  better  not  to  let 
them  run  on  it  at  all  in  the  fall,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  We  would  never  let  land  lie  with 
clover  more  than  two  years,  as  after  two  years  there  is  little  extension  of  root^  and  the 
clover  is  apt  to  die  out  and  give  place  to  timothy  and  red  top,  which  we  think  as 
exhausting  to  the  soil  as  wheat,  and  should  never  be  sown  except  on  low  land  not  well- 
adapted  for  wheat  It  is  to  the  extension  of  the  quantity  of  land  sown  with  clover  and 
the  adoption  of  root  culture,  that  we  confidently  look  for  great  improvement  in  our 
agriculture  and  increased  profits  of  the  farmers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  the  entire 

community. 

»♦> 

AoRicuLTUKAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  Statbs. — ^Tho  following  letter,  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intdligeneer^  Washington,  and  published  m  that  Journal, 
contains  facts  interestitig  to  the  American  people : 

To  TBM  Edttobs  or  TBS  Kationax.  Ihtbluobvcbr: — Ihe  ttatiBtice  of  Agriculture,  to  &r  as  th^  have  . 
been  pablished  from  the  CensoB  Offioe,  disdoee  many  infltructive  factsi    To  promote  the  mpmixig 
interest^  and  bring  aome  of  the  moat  prominent  featm-ea  of  tlus  brands  of  oational  indnatrj  under 
the  e je  of  legiabton  and  atateamen,  I  reapeotfally  aolieit  a  amall  apace  in  yoor  paper  to  eall  attention 
to  the  progren  made  by  a  nation  of  farmem 

MaiM  is  the  moet  important  crop  grown  in  the  Unitecl  Statea  It  is  one  of  the  staples  of  everv 
State  and  Territory,  not  excepting  Oregon,  whose  dimate  is  least  friendly  to  thk  American  eereoL 
The  United  States  census  of  1840  makea  the  eom  crop  of  the  year  preceding  8'77,581,876  bushela 
The  census  of  -1850  shows  that  the  crop  of  1849  was  S91,58e,06d.  Increase  214,054^178  bushek 
Those  fibres  indicate  a  gain  of  fiffc^ -seyen  per  cent;  while  the  increase  of  population  was  not  fur 
from  thirty-four  per  cent  Com  bemg  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  any  where,  I  have 
studied  \{a  inerease  and  decrease  in  the  serenl  Statea  with  much  interest;  but  a  due  respect  for  the 
numerous  ckdms  upon  your  columns  forbids  an  extended  notice  of  even  the  moet  abundant  and 
remunerating  product  ofour  national  industry.  Allow  me,  however,  to  say  that  New  York  produced 
in  1839,  10,972,286  bushels;  and  in  1849,  17,944,808  buahelsi  This»  for  an  old  State  whose  rural 
population  increased  but  little  in  the  last  deoule,  is  a  large  and  creditable  gaia  It  ia  one  of  the 
many,  good  fruits  of  her  ezeellent  agrioultniBl  BocietieiBV  Imown  all  oyer  this  extended  Bepnblic;  aa 
well  as  in  Europe. 

Pennsylvania  faaa  advanced  her  eom  enltore  oonsiderably,  although  leas  than  New  York.  Her  crop 
m  1889  was  14^240,022  bushels;  in  1849  it  was  19,707,702.  Gain  6^467,680  buahelsi  She  will  do 
better  in  the  present  decade. 

Oeoigia  has  sustained  an  agricultural  Jonmal  for  tiie  last  nine  years^  and  a  flourishing  State  Society 
and  others  some  five  jwn.  Her  com  crop  in  1889  was  20,905,122  bushels ;  in  1849  it  waa  80^428,640. 
yQiS\A  Oeorna  has  added  to  her  annual  barvest  of  maize  9,628,418  bu.  in  ten  y^ar^  South  CSarolina 
has  increased  hers  only  1,649,608  bushela 

Ohio  has  aavsiTr  weU-organiaed  agrieultnral  soeietaee^  and  an  effiaent  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Her  eom  crop  in  1889  waa  88^668,144  bushela;  in  1849,  it  waa  68»922»788.  Gain  in  ten  year^ 
26,864^639  bushela 

These' official  statistics  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  agricultural  societies  and  legislative  aid  for  their 
support    They  are  composed  of  praotieal  reading  tknners;  and  I  Im  happy  tmii  men  of  this  stamp 


• 
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are  makiog  wa  earnest  effort  to  orgaiuze  a  natknal  agriedltanl  eoctetjr.  Shotild  they,  inlU  feeUe 
iidancj,  aw  for  a  little  amstance  m>«  Omgnm,  it  k  to  be  hoped  that  aueh  imaU  aid  aa  State  Led** 
latures  grant  to  State  societies  will  not  be  withheld.  To  aay  nothing  of  the  large  increaee  in  her 
grain  crope,  New  York,  hj  giying  some  forty-five  societies  less  than  $8,000  a  year,  has  increased  the 
prodacts  of  her  dairies  -over  fifty  per  cent  The  recent  eensos  shows  the  immense  product  of  orcr 
etghty-hao  milUon  potmdt  cf  buUer  (82» 048,828  poundsi)  CSieese  49,'786,1M)6  poonda.  In  the  production 
of  these  articles  the  gain  from  buttermilk  and  whey  in  pork  making  amoimta  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Unlike  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  those  of  Virginia  have  iaQed  to  discoyer  the  advantage 
•f  unUed  effortB  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  In  1889  the  eom  crop  of  Yiiginia  was  84,^71,591 
bushels;  in  1849  it  tras  only  86^688,582.     Gain  in  ten  years  but  960^991  bushels. 

With  a  view  to  ooirect  what  I  cannot  but  regarU  as  an  erroneous  judgment  in  that  noble  Common- 
wealth, I  state  the  fact  that  from  no  other  Stale  in  the  Union  has  opposition  been  seen  or  felt  to  a 
national  agricultural  society.  Intelligent  business  men  combine  their  efforts  and  means  to  adyanee 
oommeroiw,  manufiKiuring,  banking,  railroad,  and  educational  interests;  and  why  should  not  £snnen 
unite  their  wisdom  and  labors  to  promote  improvements  in  tDlage  and  husbaniuy  ?  The  science  of 
combinations  is  as  applicable  to  agriculture  as  to  any  other  boaineBS  pursuit  whatever.  Isolated 
cultivators  of  the  earth  may  increase  their  knowledge  and  improre  their  farming  operations  a  rery 
little  in  the  lifetime  of  a  g^eraition»  but  their  pro^preas  will  bM»  so  far  exceeded  by  such  aa  ekilfolly' 
oombine  their  individual  powers  that  the  former  will  appear  to  retroggde,  not  advance. 

Agricultural  improvement  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil  of  Maryland,  and  her  com  and  wheat 
crops  hxrve  increased  &ster  than  her  population  in  the  last  decade,  including  the  large  gain  in  the  city 
of  Mltimore.  There  ia  reason  to  belieYe  that  these  staples  will  be  doubl^  without  any  increase  of 
tilled  land,  by  the  jrear  I860,  if  the  Legislature  of  that  State  foster  the  plan  of  its  State  Society  to 
establish  and  mftintAin  an  agricultural  collie  and  experimental  farm.    '  DANIEL  LEE. 
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Sheep. — I  send  yoiC  aii  account  of  my  Bbeep,  not  thinking  to  excel  many  of  my  brother 
wool-growers,  but  with  a  wish%hat  it  may  stimulate  some  others  to  pay  more  attention  to 
more  judicious  breeding  and  keeping.  I  had  76  sheep  sheared  last  June,  which  pro- 
duced 406  pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  for  44)-  cents  per  pound.  From  44  ewes  I  raised 
47  lambs,  which  sole  for  $1.50  per  head.  I  commenced  about  the  year  1816,  with  a 
cross  by  a  full  blood  merino  buck  with  our  native  ewes.  I  have  never  sold  off  my  flock, 
but  have  tried  to  improve  it  by  selecting  good  bucks  and  my  best  ewes  to  breed  from. 
Thomas  Redway, — Amher^  N.  T. 


■♦♦^ 


To  Relieve  Choked  Cattle,  —  3,  Y.  Db  Baum,  of  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
following  method  of  relieving  choked  cattle :  "  Tie  the  animal's  head  pretty  high ;  take 
hold  of  the  tongue  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  take  a  leathern  trace  (the 
forward  end  ahead)  and  run  it  down  fearlessly.  The  remedy  is  easy  and  always  at  hand, 
and  will  perhaps  save  your  animal,  while  you  might  lose  it  in  going  after  a  doctor." 


■^^^ 


Butter  Making. — ^A  subscriber,  of  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  infbrms  us  that  he  has  2  cows, 
6  and  7  years  old,  a  cross  of  Devon,  Durham,  and  Native  breeds,  which  have  the  last 
suiAmer  given  in  7  months  651  lbs.  of  butter;  from  May  21  to  June  21,  146  lbs.;  from 
May  27  to  June  4,  37  lbs.    This,  he  says,  is  a  specimen  of  the  cows  in  that  section. 


■♦♦^ 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS    AT    THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION. 

BT   P.    BARRT,   FBOM   NOTES  TAKBH    AT  THE   WORLD's  FAIR. 

The  dd  system  of  broadcast  sowing  of  seeds  is  fast  giving  way  in  Great  Britain  to  what 
ia  called  drilling^  which  is  a  system  of  sowing  in  regular  and  equi-distant  rows.  This 
system  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull  in  the  early  part 
*  of  the  present  century,  not  on  account  of  its  own  merits,  but  in  order  to  admit  of  koe 
tillage' such  aa  is  now  practised  very  extensively  in  England  by  hoise  hoes.  For  a  long 
time  it  met  with  great  opposition,  and  in  general,  until  more  recently,  met  with  very 
little  favor.  As  things  advanced,  its  merits  became  better  understood,  and,  with  imple- 
^l    meats  of  certain  and  efikient  execution,  it  is  becoming  ali^osi  universally  adopted.    In 
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i:  )  TBI  osmnn  rABHEB.  «     I 

this  country  h,  is  ako  attracting  attention,  wheat  being  now  moatly  sown  with  planteis 
or  drilling  iinplementfi.     The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  the  seed  ia  deposited  in 
the  earth  with  great«r  eiactnesa  in  regard  to  deplk,  regiUarity,  and  proportion  ;  economy 
of  seed,  in   ginog  it  a  good  hold  of  tilie  ground  in  light  soils  bo  aa  to  protect  it 
against  being  drawn  out  b;  &osta  or  loosened  by  the  wind  when  it  has  advanced  to  a 
heavy  top  growth ;  lastly,  in  admitting  of  hoe  culture,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  plants 
may  be  stimulated  and  the  growth  of  weeds  prevented.     It  is  perhaps  doubtful  wbelLer 
hoeing  will  ever  bo  applied  to 
growing  grain  crops  in  this  coun- 
try to  any  considerable  eitwt 
Where  the  soil  is  good,  and  well 
prepared    previous     to    sowing; 
there  ia  litUe  chance  for  weeds  to  t 

grow  and  little  need  of  culture.  : 

It  ma^  be  otherwise ;  our&rmen  k 

must  consider  it.     If  this  system  || 

be  adopted,  the  drilling  machines  £  .  ' 
or  planters  must  pass  over  the  g 
ground  in  straight  not  in  ^gzag  | 
lines,  as  we  generally  see  over  ■" 
the  country.  At  any  rate,  this  ^ 
would  be  a  great  improvement  il 
on  our  geneni  cnlture ;  ftw  no-  3 
thing  can  well  look  mofe  slovenly  g 
than  curved  fiirrows,  fresh  drag  g  (, 
lines,  and  young  growing  crope.     §    L 

1  abhor  crooked  plowing,  drag-     o    f 
ging,  and  every  crooked,  careless     ?   % 
operation  on  the  land.     A  man     J^    f 
who  can  not  run  a  straight  fur-     I 
row,  or  drive  his  barrow  or  plant- 

er  straight,  ought  to  feel  ashamed     d 
of  his  awkwardness.  ? 

But  whether  grun  raopa  be 
ever  horse-hoed  or  not,  root  crops  ^ 
will ;  and  as  Qitat  cultuio  is  be-  '^ 
coming  extensive  and  important, 
a  glance  at  the  most  (^ proved 
English  implement  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  best  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  exhibition, 
and  one  which  is  offered  foe  sal* 
in  all  the  implement  shops,  and 
generally  in  use,  and  to  which  a 
prize  medal  has  been  awarded,  ia 

.ffarretfi  Patent  fforK-Moe. — Jig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  machine  at  work,  and  ig. 

2  gives  an  end  view,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  hoes  pass  between  the  rows.  It 
is  so  constructed  that  the  shafts  for  the  horse  can  be  fixed  upon  any  part  of  the  fram«, 
and  the  axle-tree  being  moveable  at  both  ends,  it  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  at 
pleasure  to  suit  all  lands  and  methods  of  planting.  Each  hoe  works  on  a  lever  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  this  adapts  tliem  to  M  inequalides  of  the  ground,  and  the 
hoes  can  also  be  set  to  any  width  from  seven  inches  to  thirty.    The  hoee  are  set  to  any    . 


IP; 


particular  an^  bj  meau  of  th« 
crank  which  stands  up  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  fig.  %  \  tlua  is  attached 
by  chains  to  the  jointed  irons  on 
vhich  the  levers  and  hoes  are  bus- 
pended.  Thnre  is  also  a  swing 
steerage  to  guide  it  exactly,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1 .  One  of  these  which  I  saw 
intended  for  seven  rows,  weighed 
ISO  Ibe.,  and  cost  £1S.  Thet«  are 
Other  sixee  ap  to  eleven  rows,  cost- 
ing £20,  (tlOO.)  It  is  Bud  that  a 
hone,  a  man,  and  boy  can  hoe  ten 
p:_  „         acres  per  day  at  a  ooet  rf  6rf.to  1«. 

D  VIEW.      rig.  2.  -m      !■  1.  rni.  !■.■ 

^  English    per    acre.      The    cutting 

blades  are  made  of  steel,  and  attadied  by  screw  bolts  and  nuts  to  the  stalks  that  connect 
them  with  the  levers.  The  whole  affair  is  simple,  and  eaMly  arranged  by  any  workman. 
Th»  Pattni  Drag,  Harrow,  oTtd  SeariJUr. — Here  is  an  implement  which  our  &rmers 
may  compare  with  their  cultivators  in  nse  for  preparing  land  for  wheat  and  other  crops. 
It  strikes  me  as  a  most  efiecdve  contrivance,  and  considering  its  weight  and  power,  easily 
drawn.  It  moves  on  four  wheels,  as  will  be  seen  fKim  the  cut ;  and  instead  of  handles 
like  a  plow,  as  oun  generally  have,  it  is  controlled  aa  to  depth  of  tillage  by  a  lever,  seen 
on  the  top.     The  manufacturer  says:    "The  principal  novelty  in  thia  invention  is  the 
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p^TXKT  niua,  HAKBOW,  >in>  boarifub.    Fig.  3. 

frame  at  the  top,  suspended  about  six  inches  above  the  lower  frame,  parallel  with  which,  ■ 
by  means  of  a  lever,  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards.  This  simple  and  easy  move- 
ment regulates  the  depth  of  the  tinea  or  prongs  in  the  soil ;  and  as  die  implement  does 
not  require  lifting,  (the  frame  of  which  is  at  all  times  the  same  height  from  the  ground,) 
all  that  is  necessary  to  alter  the  depth  of  penetration  is,  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever 
above  referred  to,  ^rbich  changes  the  inclination  of  tlie  tines.  It  will  be  found  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  harrowing  weeds  and  rubbish  froia  the  most  foul  lands ;  most  efficient 
for  opening,  raising,  and  pulverising  the  soil ;  and  as  blades  of  different  widths  are  made 
to  fit  the  tinee,  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  skim  to  take  off  the  couch,  Ac 
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There  are  soma  late  improvomeats  in  its  oonstruction,  by  R  OAKaBn  i  8oit,  which 
consist  in  anbetituUng  wrought  iron  inatead  of  cast  iron  for  the  tinea,  without  any  extra 
cost,  whereby  the  liability  to  breakage  is  entirely  obviated ;  and  in  the  application  (rf  a 
lever  to  each  side  of  the  scarifier,  ao  t£at  either  traveling-wheel  may  be  raised  or  depressed 
higher  or  lower  than  the  other,  to  suit  sloping  grounds,  and  to  cause  the  teeth  to  pene- 
trate a  uniform  depth  in  the  laud ;  and  this  alteratioa  may  be  effected  while  the  imple- 
ment is  proceeding  in  its  work. 

»  JVe((  Price*,  uith  on*  *et  of  Tiwt  or  Prong*. — Three  feet  bU  inchee  wide,  with  Are 
prongs,  £7  ;  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  with  seven  prongs,  £9  10*. ;  six  feet  wide,  with 
nine  prongs,  with  aide  levers,  £12  ;  ditto,  with  wrought  iron  frame,  £18.  Fointa,  6«. 
perdozen.     Blades,  4-inch,  10s. ;  6-inch,  11<.;  9-inch,  12s.  per  dozen." 

I  annex  the  prices  to  show  the  cost  compared  with  that  of  the  American  implements. 
This  machine  is  somewhat  similar  to  Hyde'*  Cultivator,  manufactured  is  this  State. 

Improvtd  or  Patent  Tmsitd  Whiffie-trtet. — The  diSerenee  between  these,  and  those 
in  general  use,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  annexed  drawing,  (fig.  4.) 
They  combine  great  Etrength 
with  lightness.  The  additional 
strength  which  the  trussing  gives, 
admits  of  the  other  part  being 

much  lighter;   while  brealdng,  j  _  

under  any  ordinary  cireumstan-  patskt  TEUSsan  wnirFU-niKBS.     Fig.  4. 

ces,  must  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  truss  is  a  light  iron  rod.     This  is  called   in  England,  "Ilarding's  principle." 

Cfrain  CrutAtr.  — This  is  an  implement  or  machine  of  great  .importance.     Few  people 
in  Uiis  coulitry  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  of  crushing  com  or  oats  before  feed- 
ing them  to  horses.     Economy  alone  should  induce  their  general  adoption.     I  know 
from  experience  that  for  a  working  horse  half  a  bushel  of  grain  crushed  is  better  than  a 
bushel  in  its  whole  state.     It  requires  eonsid* 
erable  muscular  power    to  properly  masticate 
hard   com   or  oats,  and    hence  it  is  that  the 
manure  heap  shows  such  a  large  portion  of  it 
entirely^  whole  and.  fit  for  growth.     I  think  a 
good  article  of  this  kind  at  a  moderate  price 
would  be  a  great  deBidcratum  to  formers.     I  have 
hoard  SmcLAia'a  spoken  of,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  good  it  is.     The  annexed  cut  represents  one 
of  the  beet,  simplest,  and  cheapest,  I  observed  in 
England.     This  mill  is  fixed  on  a  cast  iron  frame. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  are  two  caae  hard- 
ened  and  slightly  grooved  rollers ;    these  are 
adapted  fc»'  malt,  oats,  and  linseed,  which  they 
bruise  to  any  requijed  fineness  admirably ;  the 
bean  roller  above  acting  as  a  feed  all  the  time, 
Above  this  pair  is  a  coarsely  grooved  roller, 
working  againat  a  plate,  which  hangs  indepen- 
dently of  the  frame,  and  is  set  up  to  the  roller  or  aaiijt  ckdbhkb.     Fig.  6. 
drawn  back  by  the  regulator  screw ;  this  roller 

is  intended  for  beana,  peas,  and  Indian  com,  which  it  splits  in  the  beet  manner.  When 
using  it  for  the  latter  purpose,  of  course  the  screws  whidi  regulate  the  lower  rollers  must 
be  turned  back,  to  separate  and  throw  them  out  of  gear.  The  hopper  falls  back  upon  a 
hinge,  to  enable  the  person  using  to  set  the  rollen,  or  see  if  there  is  any  derangement 
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Price— £s  16f.6<f.;  tntlllbr  cmhing  oate,  Ac.  only,  £9  M.;  miH  for  cnithint;  beans 
only,  £s  to  £4  ;  mill  for  craii}ung  linaaed  only,  £6  to  £A.  All  these  mills  may  be  had 
of  a  larger  size,  for  horse  orstetun  paw«r,  iff«quirei). 


OROAKILl'b    ARCBIMBDEAir    ROOT- WAS  HER.       Fig.  6. 

Ctotkiiri,  Archimedian  Boot-wxthtr. — Fig.  6  reptetenta  this  very  naeful  machine. 
^Hiere  roots  are  fed  to  cattle  or  horses,  it  ia  very  important  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
clean ;  and  where  largo  quantities  are  conaamed,  washiag  in  the  ordinary  way  ia  a 
tedious  and  laborious  process.  In  tliie  "Archimedean"  washer  the  roots  are  delivered 
into  a  hopper,  and  pass  thence  in  an  inclined  cylinder  haring  two  chambers.  In  the 
first  they  are  confined  and  washed  by  turning  the  handle  in  one  direction ;  then  by 
turning  the  handly  round  the  other  way,  they  pass  into  the  second  chamber,  which  is 
constructed  in  a  spiral  form,  along  which  they  pass  and  drop  into  a  spout  ontside.  This 
coats  in  England,  117.60. 

Steam  £n^nta  for  the  Farm. — Steam  is  the  wonderful  pow^  of  the  age.  Wonder- 
fill  ID  the  tremendous  force  it  creates,  and  in  the  vast  diversity  of  operations  which  it  is 
capable  of  performing  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy. 
"  It  can  not  only  in  one  mill  turn  a  lathe,  and  in  another  weave  n  stocking —  in  one 
hammer  circular  bara  of  iron,  and  in  another  dress  a  piece  of  broadcloth;  but  the  same 
engine  can,  bv  the  machinery  which  it  drives  in  the  same  building,  if  neceasMy,  hammer, 
and  cut,  and  file,  and  turn — can  spin,  and  weave,  and  dressi— can,  in  fact,  take  the  raw 
material  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  by  one  single  original  motion  ^ed  its^  with 
coke  and  water,  which  itself  pumps  up,  move  the  machine  whicK  takes  in  the  wool, 
transfer  it  to  the  other  machines  ready  for  its  manufacture,  and  bring  it  out  broadcloth 
ready  for  the  tailor.  Of  such  a  power  as  this  may  not  the  agriculturist  avail  himself  to 
cany  on  his  multifarious  operations!  Why  may  he  not  thresh,  and  plow,  and  sow, 
and  roll,  and  harrow,  and  mow,  and  stack,  by  a  power  which  acoomplishee  for  the  man- 
ufacturer processes  far  more  difficult )"  And  steam  engines  really  are  at  this  momoit 
used  by  extensive  cultivatora  to  a  very  considersble  extent,  and  in  the  groat  exhibition 
the  large  number  of  engines  for  form  purposes  exhibited,  fUmiah  a  striking  proof  that 
their  use  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  theory.    I  have  seen  sevwal  in  operation  on 
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BTEAM  ENOIKE   FOB  THK   7ARU.      Fig.  7. 

forma,  and  one  in  an  extensive  nonery  nsed  to  pomp  all  tite  Tntffr,  cat  and  crush  feed 
for  hones,  saw  wood,  clean  seeds,  and  perfonn  a  vast  deal  of  labor.  The  proprietor  said 
that  he  had  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  indispenaable  things  about  hia 
eetabliahment.  Already  hare  some  pret^  successful  attempts  been  made  at  plowing; 
bat  in  this  and  all  other  operations  on  the  land,  the  difficulty  to  overcome  will  be  to 
have  them  move  without  sinking.  But  in  the  barn-yard,  if  their  uses  never  go  beyond, 
they  must  be  of  great  service  in- all  lai^  establishments.  There  is  Bomethmg  eiceed- 
ingly  practical  and  manageable  in  tlie  appearance  of  the  nice  portable  engines  here 
exhibited,  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  managed  by  any  laborer  after 
two  or  three  days  practice.  The  usuid  price  for  a  four-horse  power  engine  on  wheels,  is 
t700  to  tTsO  ;  of  six-horse  power,  (800  to  tSSO.  At  onr  last  State  Ftur  a  PorUAU 
Farm  Bngint  was  exhibited  by  the  manufactnrers,  HoAnn  it  Bradtord,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  We  leain  that  the  price  is,  for  half-horse  power,  t^6 ;  one-horse  power,  $100  ; 
two-horse  power,  #160  ;  three-horse  power,  (2S0.  The  principal  objections  to  the  use 
of  steam  engines  on  the  fitrm,  are — difficulty  of  mani^ement,  liability  to  explosion,  and 
danger  of  fire.  These  otgections  the  manubctorw  states  he  has  endoavored  to  obviate, 
but  how  successfully  we  can  not  at  present  say. 
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STRAWBERRIEa 

Thb  Btrawbeny  is  a  fruit  that  almost  eveiy  man  wbo  has  a  garden  cultivaUs  to  some 
extent.    No  section  of  the  countiy  is  so  cold  or  so  wann  as  to  render  its  successful  cul- 
ture impossible,  or  even  diffioilt     It  is  a  fruit,  too,  that  requires  compsrativelj  a  small 
gpace — a  couple  of  rods  of  ground  being  Bufficient  for  a  small  family.     It  also  yields 
immediate  returns — the  plantation  of  this  season  giving  a  full  crop  neit     It  requires 
good  culture  and  treatment;  but  this  is  eo  simple  and  bo  easily  given,  that  it  is  beyond 
no  man's  reach.     Great  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fruit 
within  a  few  years.     The  value  of  varieties  has  been  well 
tested,  and  multitudes  of  experiments  hare  been  made  in  ita 
cultivation,  bo  that  cultivators  have  all  necessary  information 
within  their  reach.      The  horticultural  periodicals   abound 
with  instructions  as  to  how,  and  when,  and  what  to  plant ; 
-   but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  these,  we  will  briefly  point  out  the  sub- 
stance  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the   proper  course  for 
be^nners.     We  will  suppose  that  a  strawberry  plantation  is 
to  be  made  the  ensuing  spring. 

1st.  The  ground  (if  not  done  last  autumn)  roust  be  trenched 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough 

«».•.  i.r»  «»..  Fig.  1.  <°  ■•■"^  '""""S  »  '  .'"""^  "PP'y  •>'  »'''  "•"  ''f'P^ 
°  manure — say  at  least  a  cart  load  to  a  square  rod.  nlien 
the  ground  has  been  trenched  thus,  it  should  all  be  turned  over  again,  so  as  to  pulreriie 
it  and  mix  well  all  parts  of  the  soil  and  manure.  When  this  is  done,  rake  off  and  level 
the  surface,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  plaub. 

2d.  Procure  good,  strong,  well  rooted  runnen,  or  transplanted  runners  of  last  season. 
Plant  in  rows,  say  three  feet  apart,  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  aput  in  the  rows,  for  all  the  sorts 
with  large  foliage;  the  wood  strawberries  [Al- 
jtina,)  may  be  six  inches  closer. 

3d.  Keep  the  ground  clean  and  well  hoed  as 
an  onion  bed  all  Bummer,  and  cut  off  aU  runners 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  unless  wanted  to  increase 
the  variety,  and  then  only  two  or  three  should  be 
allowed  on  each  plant  In  the  autumn  the  plants 
will  be  luxuriant  and  large,  covering  half  the 
ground,  and  in  a  fine  condition  to  give  a  good 
crop  next  season.  In  dry  seaaona,  rouiching  with 
a  little  tan  bark,  sawniust,  or  old  manure,  will 
*  assist  their  growUt  very  much. 

4th.  WiHTBBiHa. — In  many  districts  no  wiata 

hoyit'b  uxdlhio.    Rg.  2.  protection  is  needed,  but  as  a  general  thing  a 

ooatof  three  or  four  inches  deep  of  straw  or  leaves, 

protecting  the  plants  agunet  the  thawing  and  freezing  of  winter,  is  found  very  we6i\, 

greatly  augmenting  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  plantation  the  following  season. 

We  always  do  it  here  at  Rochester. 
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5th.  Tkbatmekt  or  thk  Flahts  dubins  thi  Bsabiho  Skuos,'^ Attend  to  th« 
culture  of  die  soil  u  on  thft  firat  season,  keeping  it  dean  and  friable ;  keep  down  run- 
Ders ;  and  provide  for  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  ease  of  drouth.  The  greatest  draw- 
back in  Btrawbcny  culture,  witli  us,  is 
dry  weather  at  the  time  of  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit ;  and  if  we  want  them  large, 
we  must  apply  water _/«eiy— let  it  flow 
over  the  plants  iji  torrents  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Weak  liquid  manure, 
occasionally,  will  be  a  great  aid  in  giv- 
ing size.  The  result  of  all  our  obser- 
vations at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard 
to  strawberry  culture,  is,  that  great  siiie 
and  heavy  crops  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  con- 
noctioQ  with  deep  rich  loik  We  have 
no  space  now  to  qnote  examples  in  sup- 
port of  this,  but  the  fact  is  nnqueetion 
able.andit  willbewell  tobeazitinmiad. 

We  now  oome  to  the  selection  of  va- 
rieties, which  is  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble importance.     After  many  trials  and 
experiments  here  in  UTe  vidnity  of  Ro- 
chester, and  we  onirfat  to  add  extensive  „„,„„„  „„„__      k_    •> 
eipcnments  both  by  amateur  and  mai^  ^ 
ket  growers,  the  following  varieties  are  pretty  well  settled  down  upon  aa  the  beet  and 
most  profitable : 

Butt'$  Ifea  Pint,  (pistillate.)     Fig.  1. — A  large,  light  red  berry  of  the  finest  flavor. 
Productive  and  hardy.     R.  O.  Pardib,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  a  firat  rate  amateur  grower, 
exhibited  specimens  at  last  year's  exhibition  of  the  Gen- 
esee Valley  Horticultural  Society,  measnri^  fimr  inehtt 
in  drcumfiirence,  and  they  received  the  first  premium. 

Houetf't  Seedling,  /pistiUate.)  Fig.  2. — One  of  the 
largest  and  beat  American  varieties — extensively  grown 
and  universally  admired. 

Large  Early  Scarlet,  (hermaphrodite.) — ^An  old,  fine 
variety.  Qood  site,  good  flavor,  and  always  bean  welL 
One  M  the  best  for  planting  with  the  pistillate  sorts. 

Soeton  Piru,  (hermaphrodite.) — A  laige,  fine,  produc- 
tive variety,  imder  high  culture,  but  worthleea  with  bad 
treatment. 

Hvdeon,  (of  Cincinnati.) — >A  most  prodactive  variety 
— the  great  fruit  of  the  Cindnnati  market  growers.  The 
Rochester  people  esteem  quite  aa  highly  Surr't  SivaX 
Hudum — a  iMe  add  variety,  fine  for  preserving. 

To  insure  the  fertilisation  of  the  pistillate  sorts,  one 
row  of  the  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  varieliee  should  be 
planted  between  every  four,  or  in  some  such  proportion.  iltoit     "Fia  4 

It  is  B<Hnewhat  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  fbrdgn  *        •' 

variedee  prove  profitehle  for  our  cnldvatlon.  In  England,  and  indeed  in  France,  the 
great  strawberry  <rf  the  day — the  one  that  in  every  gvden  and  in  every  market  attrada 
one's  attention  particularly — is  the  Britith  Qwen,  (fig.  3.)     We  have  never  seen  audi 
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crops  of  strawberries  anywhere  as  those  of  the  British  Queen  around  London,  in  the 
ganlens  of  the  market  growers.  It  does  not  succeed  well  here ;  or  it  has  not  so  fiu*,  that 
we  are  aware  of.  A  few  large  and  fine  berries,  say  three  or  four  from  a  plant,  may  be 
obtained ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  crop.  It  needs  more  moisture  than  it  gets 
with  us,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  yet  tested  under  favorable  circumstances.  We  had  the 
accompan3ring  drawing  made  from  an  ordinary  specimen  picked  in  a  French  garden. 

Next  to  the  Queen  stands  the  Elton^  (fig.  4.)  This  succeeds  the  Queen^  being 
later.  It  is  a  large,  conical,  and  beautiful  berry.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having 
been  successfully  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  is  worthy  of  further  trial.  In  Europe 
no  distinctions  are  made  in  regard  to  the  ^<  sexual"  character  of  the  strawberry, 
as  in  this  country;  all  their  varieties  are  staminate  or  hermaphrodite — that  is,  hare 
both  stamens  and  pistils  perfect 
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CULTURE    OF    THE   FUCHSDL 

Ik  our  last  we  promised  some  hints  on  the  propagataon  and  culture  of  the  Fuchsia, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  give.  We  may  first  remark  that  among  green-house  plants 
or  shrubs  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  propagate  or  manage. 

Propagation. — ^The  usual  method  is  by  cuttings.  The  plant  from  which  we  wish  to 
propagate  is  brought,  say  in  the  month  of  February,  into  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  It 
begins  immediately  to  grow,  and  when  the  young  shoots  have  attained  the  length  of  two 
or  three  inches,  they  are  taken  off,  cut  smoothly  below  a  joint,  andSnaerted  about  an 
inch  into  sand,  or  sandy  earth,  and  if  there  be  a  bottom  heat  of  about  70  d^.  they  will 
root  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  but  they  will  rooty'without  a  bottom  heat,  in  a  temperature 
of  60  deg.  When  rooted,  they  are  potted  off  into  small  two  or  three  inch  pots,  the  soil 
being  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  sand,  leaf-mold,  and  decayed  tun*  finely  chopped 
up ;  add  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  old,  weU-decomposed  manure.  These  must  be  weU 
mixed.  Put  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  (snuill  pieces  of  broken  pots). 
In  two  weeks  these  little  pots,  in  a  tempeftture  of  60  or  70  deg.,  wiU  be  fall  of  roots, 
and  they  may  be  shifted  into  others  a  size  larger.  When  established  in  these,  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  cooler  place,  say  45  to  60  d^.,  and  remain  there  till  planted  out,  if 
wanted  for  that  purpose.  If  disposed  to  grow  up  tall  and  slender,  they  should  be  topped 
to  give  them  strength  and  roundness. 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  Fuchsias  are  planted  out,  a  oool  and  rather  shaded 
place  should  be  given  them.  The  Globata,  GMtoaa  mc^or^  and  Serratifi^lia,  are  best 
for  this  purpose.  When  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  the  summer 
decoration  of  the  green-house,  or  drawing^rooin  window,  the  shifting  must  be  continued 
as  fast  as  the  pots  fill  up  with  roots.  The  same  soil  recommended  above  will  do ;  but 
as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  it  may  be  richer  in  manure.  They  must  be  freely  watered 
and  kept  near  the  glass,  stopping  to  make  them  branch,  and  tying  up  to  give  them  a 
fine  pyramidal  shape ;  syringing  frequently  over  the  foliage  will  do  them  good.  With 
this  treatment,  the  young  spring  cuttings  will,  in  July,  be  two  feet  high  or  more,  and 
loaded  with  flowers  till  September  or  October.  Old  plants  should  be  tak«i  into  a 
temperature  of  say  45  or  50  deg.  in  February  or  Mareh,  pruned  back  neariy  to  the 
old  wood,  potted  in  good  soil  such  as  described  above,  and  shifted  and  managed  in 
the  same  way  as  young  ones.  The  fiilgena;  oorymbifiora,  and  their  hybrids,  must 
be  two  years  old  before  a  good  bloom  is  obtained.  The  SerraH/olia  blooms  finely 
in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  and  if  {Wanted  out  in  May  or 
June,  potted  in  September,  and  housed  with  other  plants,  will  be  a  great  acquisitioii 
at  a  dull  season. 
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Doj/enne  Boussock,  (Fig.  1.) — ^This  variety  has  fruited  at 'Boston  for  several  yean,  and 
has  acquired  there  the  highest  reputation.  It  has  borne  for  two  seasons  widi  us,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  it  with  the  best  varieties  we  cultivate.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  will  become  a  popular  oxchard  variety,  for  the  tree  possesses 
great  vigor  and  hardiness, 
grows  rapidly  both  on  pear 
and  quince,  and  bears  well.  It 
has  been  described  in  nearly 
all  the  pomological  works  of 
recent  date  and  be^ns  now  to 
attract,  what  it  really  merits, 
considerable  attention.  Fruit 
— ^largo,  obtusely  obovate,  re- 
sembling a  very  large  sped 
men  of  WTiite  Doyenne;  it 
tapers  v^  slightly  to  the 
stem,  where  it  is  broad ;  sur- 
face sometimes  uneven,  but 
generally  smooth  and  regular. 
Color — pale  yellow,  slightly 
marked  with  russet,  and  ting- 
ed, on  the  sunny  side,  with 
brownish  red.  Stalk — short 
and  stout,  pretty  deeply  simk. 
Calyx — open,  pretty  large,  in 
a  shallow  wide  basin.  Flesh 
—  yellowish  white,  melting 
and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous^ 

perfumea  flavor.  Tree — ^vig- 
orous, and  upright  in  growth. 
Wood  —  yellowish  brown, 
with  light  specks.  Leaves — 
large,  thick,  deep  green,  glos- 
sy, and  almost  flat;  they  assume,  early  in  autumn,  a  fine  reddish  tint,  like  some  of  the- 
forest  trees.     Ripe  early  in  October,  and  keeps  well  into  November. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans^  (Fig.  2.) — ^This  is  another  foreign  variety  proved  by  sucoea- 
sive  trials,  for  a  few  years  past,  in  various  parts  6f  the  country,  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
It  recommends  itself  by  its  beauty,  excellence,  and  productiveness.  Fruit  —  large 
regularly  pyramidal,  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  old  English  Jargonelle,  Color 
— ^pale  yellow,  slightly  marked  with  light  russet  and  tmged,  generally,  with  light  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Stem — over  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  enlarged  on  the  end  attached  to 
the  branch.  Calyx — open,  set  in  the  surface,  without  any  depression.  Flesh — ^yellowish, 
melting,  buttery,  slightly  musky — ^rich  and  delicious.  Tree — ^moderately  vigorous,  erect ; 
young  shoots  wavy  in  habit  Young  wood — ^reddish  brown,  and  thickly  covered  with 
oblong,  gray  dots.  Leaves — of  medium  size,  flat,  and  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  green 
color.  Last  season  we  had  finely  ripened  specimens,  picked  green,  on  the  25th  Sept. 
We  had  others  picked  later,  about  the  middle  of  October.  It  requires  to  be  picked 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house*  When  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  loses  its  flavor  and 
becomes  quite  insipid. 
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PERPETUAL    ROSES. 

The  dasses  of  RoseB  denominated  Perpetuals  on  account  of  their  blooming  at  interrals 
several  times  daring  the  season,  are  fast  superceding  those  that  bloom  but  once,  unless 
it  be  hardy  climbers  and  pillar  roses,  whose  merits  are  not  solely  their  flowers. 
Amateurs,  who  turn  to  the  nurseiymens'  catalogues  and  find  Remontants,  Bourbons, 
Noisettes,  Teas,  ^c,  enumerated,  find  themselves  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  particular 
characters  and  peculiarities  (of  appearance)  of  each.  We  have  often  been  solicited  to 
point  out  the  distinctions,  fmd  intended  to  do  so,  as  well  as  we  could,  when  we  found 
the  following  in  a  French  journal  and  immediately  translated  it  into  a  sort  of  English: 
We  must  say  for  it  that  we  have  not  found  in  all  the  Rose  books  we  have  read,  an 
explanation  so  concise  and  satisfactory.  We  b^  those  of  our  readers  who  cultivate 
Roses,  to  note  it  well  and  extend  their  comparisons  on  the  indications  given.  It  is 
always  satisfactory  for  one  to  know  what  they  have,  and  if  we  have  but  one  Rose  in  our 
garden,  it  will  augment  its  interest,  if  not  its  value,  to  know  what  class  it  belongs  to. 

CHARACTER    OP  THE   REMONTAin?   OR   PERPBirTAL   ROSEa* 

The  greater  number  of  the  catalogues  of  nurerymen  who  devote  themselvee  to  Rose  culture,  do  not 
offer  to  amateurs  any  meana  of  judging  whether  the  yarieties  which  they  sell  belong  to  the  sections 
in  which  they  are  classed.  A  simple  name  designates  these  sections  and  Uie  varieties  wfaidi  nahmUly 
approach  each  other  the  nearest  are  often  found  the  furthest  aparl^  on  account  of  the  alphabetioal 
order  in  which  they  are  inscribed  in  the  merchant's  catalogue. 

Having  been  frequently  consulted  by  amateurs  to  point  to  them  the  precise  diaracter  of  each  of 
the  sections  of  Rose^  I  have  endeavored  to  abridge  them  in  a  few  woras^  following  the  method  of 
botanists^  who  assemble  under  a  generic  name  all  the  species  most  alike  in  their  eoramon  characters. 

The  seven  principal  sections  are,  The  Portlands^  called  Perpetuals;  the  Hybrid  Remontants  of 
Portland ;  the  Hybrid  Remontants  of  the  Isle  Bourbon;  the  Bourbon  Roses;  the  Koisette  Boeee;  the 
Bengals;  andtheTea& 

Eaeh  of  the  characters  which  serve  to  distiinguish  these  aectiona  should  be  taken  in  a  genersl  aenae 
—separately  their  value  diminishes  to  a  point  where  it  disappean  completely.  Take  for  example, 
that  of  flowers  united  in  corymbs  or  panicles  (dusters^ ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  insufficient^  for  the 
Noiitotte  and  Bengals^  which  g^enenUly  and  under  good  treatment  produce  clusten^  roayproduce 
only  feeble  shoots  terminating  m  a  solitary  flower,  on  account  of  bad  soil  or  treatment  Ihe  same 
thing,  or  the  reverse,  may  manifest  itself  in  other  aele^ion^f  and  the  great  similarity  existing  between 
certain  subjects  in  different  sections  confounds  the  one  with  the  other.    It  is  then  only  by  much 

gractice,  and  the  aid  of  the  assemblage  of  many  cbaracten^  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  hoiaett«a 
'om  Bengals^  and  these  last  fiK>m  the  Teaa 

SacnoN  1.  PXBPnxTALB^'  oa  PosTLAvsa — Hie  Roses  of  this  aectioD  have  the  thoma  very  ^^^  shoHt 
and  so  numerous  as  to  cover  almost  entirely  the  branches,  to  which  they  oive  a  brownish  tint 
They  have  erect  shoots^  the  flower  stalks  short  and  8ti£(  the  flowers  generally  solitary  and  ovary ; 
seed  capsule  somewhat  long. 

PbEAMFLEB.— JSoM  du  Boi,  Dwhme  de  Rohan,  JtUU,  Erudneri  Bernard^  La  FnvcriU,  Se, 

Bwo.  2.  Hybbid  RmoirrAifn  of  PosTLAim. — HRieae  have  thoma,  hard  and  sharp,  variable  in  strength 
and  length ;  the  shoots  erects  and  their  habit  similar  to  that  of  the  Portlanda  Tliey  have  also  a 
lengthened  capsule,  and  give  often  one  to  five  or  seven  flowers  which  form  a  bouquet  erect  and  stiff  at 
the  summit  of  the  branchea    The  Four  Seasons  Rose  gives  a  correct  idea  of  their  liabit  and  flowering. 

£xA]iFLm.-*-Xa  Jieitu,  Baron  Prevost,  Jaequei  Lt^Ute,  Madam  Laffay,  I)ueke»$6  de  BuiMtrUa^ 
Amandine,  LouU  Bcnaparte,  CUmenHne  Barinffe,  OhrU  tTAngert,  ComU  de  MotUaiiHi,  dse, 

Saa  S.  Htbbid  Rbmomtahts  of  ibb  Isle  of  Bourbon.— The  Rosea  which  compose  this  section 
appear  to  hold  a  middle  or  intermediate  place  between  the  Portland  Remontants  and  the  Bourbon^ 
but  more  frequently  present  the  aspect  of  the  latter.  The  leaflets  are  in  general  strongly  dcntated 
(toothed,)  but  the  round  form  of  the  seed  capsule  distinguishes  them  from  the  Portland  Hybnda.  The  dis- 
position of  the  brandies— extended  in  a  oonlosed,  irrwnlar  manneiv-^ve  them  also  a  partiealar  aspect 

KXAMPLB.— C^Zamm^tM  Dueal^  CcmU  BiArvuks  SmuUne  de  Barante,  (kUmd  loisejf,  Otant  dee 
Bataillee,  Vleomteeee  de  Belleval,  ^c,  Se, 

Sia  4.  BouBBON  RosEB  (Rofiiers  Isle  Bourbon). — flhia  section  comprises  the  Rosea  which  have  the 
wood  very  smooth  and  glossy,  the  aide  dioota  often  dioit  and  then  terminated  by  a  single  flower; 

^Cijuaan,  temeriy  Chief  Florlal  at  the  Maaeain,  Puis,  la  Iha  JSeeeue  ITorttcoie, 

t  It  b  a  Tery  oommon  thing  fbr  Inexperienoed  cuIUvatora  to  Ibrm  <^{nloiis  and  conchirioos  fKmi  the  fint  Ibeble  grovih 
of  a  liolcly  plant  Under  saSi  dnnunatanees  U  Is  fmpoaiibto  Ibr  (hoir  true  characlns  to  derek^  themaelTes,  and  an 
opinion  baaed  upon  sach  condlflona  aearooly  ever  Sdb  to  be  wrongs-En. 
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but  when  a  branch  is  deyeloped  TifforonfllT;  which  often  happens  in  many  rarieties^  it  prodnoes  a 
longer  aide  ahoot  terminated  uy  a  duster  of  flowersi  from  three  to  tw^lre.  The  thorns  are  strong; 
particolarl  J  at  the  base,  scattered,  and  hooked.  The  learoB  are  roundish  oyal,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep 
sreen.  The  Roses  of  this  section  have  the  seed  capsole  round,  and  the  branches  developed  horizontill j 
K>r  the  most  part 

ExAiiFLEB. — Queen  of  the  Bcwrbant,  Madam  Deepret^  Charlee  Scuehet,  Paul  Joteph,  Souvenir  de  la 
Jfalmaieon,  Souvenir  ae  Aih  May,  Jtemondt  Mre.  Botanquet,  Ac 

Saa  0.  NoEBSTra  Rosn.— -These  Roaes  resemble^  somewhat^  the  Teas  in  their  foliace^  but  are 
distinguished  bj  a  greater  yigor ;  by  their  shoots  being  ordinarily  yery  long ;  smooth  bark,  although 
more  thorny,  especially  in  some  cases ;  by  their  branches  being  terminated  by  a  duster  of  flowers^  in 
some  cases  yery  large. 

ExAMPLn. — Amie  Vihertt  Lamarque^  Ophire,  Boee  MUU^Eeua,  Deepret  du  JAueembourff,  dte, 

Sfia  6.  Bknoai^  or  Cdina  RosESb — ^Ihe  Roees  of  this  section  haye  a  smooth  bark — the  branches 
generally  but  little  thorny;  the  leayes  more  or  less  elongated  and  toothed ;  the  flowers  diQpoeed  in 
dusters  or  panides — the  dender  shoots  neyer  giving  but  one  flower.  The  capsule  is  roimd;  the 
flowers  are  almost  invariably  colored,  whilst  in  the  l^as^  to  which  these  Roses  are  often  related,  the 
flowers  are  more  freqfiently  white  or  yellow.  There  are  exceptions — ^Tea  Burei^  and  many  others* 
The  flowers  of  the  Bengal  are  rarely  odorouai 

EzAifpLES. — Bengal  Ordinaire  (Daily  Chinajt  Oramoiaie  eMperxor  (Agrippina\  Eugene  Hardy,  Beau 
Carmine  d»  iMxembwarg,  Avgttetine  nenean^  Se. 

Sm.  7.  Tea  Rosb. — These  Roses  have  many  characters  in  common  with  the  Ben^Js — the  bark 
of  the  shootB  very  smooth,  with  few  thorns ;  the  leaves  are  shining,  and  the  flowers^  often  solitary,  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  branches^  these  being  so  dender  that  in  most  cases  the  floweis  are  reversed  and 
we  see  them  only  on  the  lower  side.  The  branches  generally  do  not  acquire  great  length,  but  when 
the  plants  are  vigorous  the  branches  are  longer,  stronger,  and  bear  from  three  to  five  flowers  in  a 
duster. 

ExAMPLsa. —  Devonieneie,  SafranOf  Souvenir  d^un  Ami,  Viecmieue  Decaxes,  Eliza  Bativage,  Buret, 
Qoubatdt,  Moire,  PactoU,  dte. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  flowers,  as  to  size,  form,  compactness, 
Ac,  which  are  the  really  practical  distinctions,  are  not  taken  into  account.  M.  Carriere 
probably  supposes  them  to  be  too  changing  in  their  nature  and  dependent  on  circum- 
stances to' be  a  reliable  guide  of  any  great  consequence.  We  may  add  that  sections  6 
and  7  do  not  resist  our  winters  in  the  open  ground^  and  even  4  and  5  require  protection 
in  general,  and  yet  these  four  sections  are  the  most  genuine  perpetual  bloomers. 

*Xhe  excepUou  in  this  case  are  almost  too  Bmneroos  to  allow  the  disthictloii  to  be  of  much  pradleal  Tstac^EiK 

<o» 

Ssymrr  or  tbs  Wnim. — From  all  parts  of  the  South  and  West  we  hear  sad  reports  of  injury  done 
to  Fruit  IVeei^  by  the  unusually  intense  oold  of  the  past  winter.  The  fruit  buds  on  nearly  all  sorts 
of  fruit  trees  are  killed,  ahd  even  young  trees^  very  generally.  Mr.  Batkham  announces  through  Ids 
paper,  the  destruetion  of  the  buds^  and  many  trees^  on  his  "Pomona  farm,**  and  he  has  reduced  the 
price  in  eonseqnenoe.  A  gentleman  writes  from  Kentucky,  that  "in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  here  on  the  2l8t  ult,  (January,)  I  have  lost  all  my  Peach,  Aprico^  Nectarfaie,  Cherry, 
and  Plum  treoa"  Hie  destruetion  will  probably  be  greater  than  has  been  experienced  in  many 
yeara  We  have  examined  the  buds  here  dosely  and  frequently,  and  And,  up  to  this  time,  only  the 
Peach  affected,  and  even  of  it^  enough  of  the  fhiit  buds  are  good  to  yidd  a  fair  crop.  A  larger 
number  are  killed,  however,  than  have  eret  been  before,  to  our  knowledge,  at  this  season  (Feb  18). 
Trees  of  all  sorts  are  quite  safe;  even  tender  yearlingi  have  not  suffered  in  the  least  It  fortunately 
happened  that  our  coolest  nights  were  succeeded  by  dark  days, 


■♦♦^ 


*  HrAcnrTBB  fob  Foacnra.  —From  a  large  colleotion  of  Dutch  Hyadnths  bloomed  in  the  green-house 
the  past  winter,  we  have  voted  the  following  as  particularly  fine^  It  should  be  known  that  some 
kind^  first  rate  in  the  garden,  do  not  enooeed  at  all  in  the  house.  Those  of  our  readers  who  force 
Hyadnths  in  pots  or  glasses^  will  do  wdl  to  make  note  now  for  use  next  autumn.  SraoLs— ^otoh 
Thuyl,  dark  blue ;  Orand  Vedette,  light  blue ;  Grand  Vainquerer,  (conqueror,)  creamy  white;  Oronr 
(biiM^  light  blue ;  ITnt^iM;  violet  red ;  iTars,  bright  red;  J^nOdii^  dark  blue ;  J)itbiU Sabal  ham»kie, 
lightrosyred;  JKrt^e^FrMdi!;  rosy  pink;  fToHMTM^  fledi  odor.  Bomu.— Yery  few  of  these  foroe 
well,  but  the  following  ak«  generally  good:  J^tf^Mrisiidb^  light  red ;  Lord  FtfUti^rtofs  light  blue* 
La  tour  (TAuvergne,  creamy  white^  large  and  fine^  the  bert  double  for  forcing: 
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laiira'  Itfattrntnt. 

Wa  hare  the  pleasure  of  informing  tie  toera  of  flowers  that  our  collection  of  seeds 
arrived  a  few  days  since,  and  we  are  having  them  cBieftill}'  put  up  in  pack^es  suitable 
for  distribntioD,  and  all  applicants  will  receive  tbem  by  mail  before  the  1st  of  April. 
Mr.  ViLKORiK  informs  us  that  although  the  last  season  was  unfavorable  for  raising 
flower  seeds,  and  consequently  be  was  able  only  to  send  us  smaH  quaotitjes  of  some  kinds 
we  ordered,  yet  he  fbrwarded  the  fineat  collection  ever  brought  into  the  country.  We 
are  much  gratified  at  this,  as  one  obj^t  we 
had  in  view  was  to  distribute  much  better  seed 
than  are  usually  kept  at  out  seed  stores.  We 
want  no  better  evidence  than  the  three  ihou- 
tand  applications  already  received  aiTurd  ua, 
that  a  love  of  flowers — a  love  of  the  beautiful 
creations  of  nature — is  rapidly  increasing. 
While  the  fumer  increases  his  crops  of  gmin, 
of  roots  and  grass,  by  a  wise  system  of  culture, 
lliat  enlarges  the  product  without  iujuring  the 
soil,  and  the  farmer's  wife  improves  the  quality 
of  butter  and  cheese,  a  few  hours  by  either  will 
not  be  idly  spent  in  caring  fur  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  field,  crcalM  by  infinite  wisdom 
to  refine  the  taste  and  gladden  tbe  heart  Du- 
ring the  spring  we  shall  give  descriptions  of 
the  best  annuals,  and  also  directions  for  culti- 
vation. The  present  month  we  give  a  figure 
of  tiie  Teh  Wsbbb  Stock.  The  plant  grows 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  an  erect 
bnmching  stem,  hoaiy  leaves,  and  long  spikes 
of  flowers ;  tbe  size  and  richness  of  these  flow- 
era  voiy  greatly  in  the  diflerent  varieties,  and 
some  of  tbem  are  very  aplendid.  The  spedcs 
ia  a  native  of  tbe  South  of  Europe  by  the  sea- 
^ore,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  I?SI ;  but 
the  prindpal  "varieties  have  been  originated  in 
England  and  Germany.  The  German  varie- 
ties are  particularly  beautiful. 

For  very  early  ^owen,  a  few  plants  may  be 
nused  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  pot  in  the  honee,  to 
be  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  «a  soon 
as  tiie  weather  is  sufficiently  warm.  For  sow- 
ing in  the  open  ground,  the  soil  should  be  dug- 
deep  and  very  finely  pulverized  with  the  rake. 
He  B€«d  may  then  be  sown  in  drills,  and 
slightly  coveted  with  fine  earth.     As  soon  as 

■HUUH  TSN  WMKS  STOCK.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  p^j,  of  1^^  jf  ^^ 

thick  in  tbe  bed,  they  may  be  carefiilly  transplanted,  leavjng  the  plants  in  the  bed  >bout 
ten  inchee  apart.  Transplanting  shcHiId  be  done  on  a  damp  day.  If  tbe  plants  are 
large,  they  should  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  roots.  If  much  exposed  to  the 
wind,  it  may  be  neceesai;  to  tie  them  to  a  stake. 
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Wb  are  more  than  gratified  at  the  eyidence  we 
are  every  day  receiying  that  our  efforta  to  fur- 
nish a  good  agricultural  paper,  and  one  so  cheap 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  &rmer,  are  so 
well  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  we 
are  laboring.  As  the  la^ge  lists  of  sabsdibers 
eome  in  with  every  inaili  requiring  all  our  time 
to  transfer  the  names  to  our  books^  the  conviction 
is  thrust  upon  us  that  there  is  "a  good  time  com- 
ing," and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  suppress 
a  little  self-complaeency  aft  the  thought  thai  we 
must  have  done  a  little  to  awaken  that  thirst  for 
knowledge,  now  becoming  so  general  among 
American  ikmiers. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  determine  what  will  be 
our  circulation  the  present  year,  as  "still  they 
come,"  but  it  cannot  fall  far  short  of  60,000.  For 
this  result  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  voluntary 
labors  of  our  friends^  and  the  friends  of  agricultural 
improvement^  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
sendiDg  the  Farmer  now  to  thousands  of  Post  offi- 
oea,  where  only  from  one  to  five  copies  are  taken, 
and  where,  with  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of 
our  friends^  the  number  might  be  more  than 
doubled.  Will  not  each  of  our  subscribers  at 
theee  offices  consider  himself  an  agent^  and  form 
and  forward  a  Clubt  Additions  can  be  made  to 
clubs  at  any  time,  at  the  lowest  club  priceu  Tlioee 
who  have  forwarded  clubs  of  five  can  increase  to 
eight  by  forwarding  |1 ;  and  those  who  have  sent 
$1  for  two  subscribers  can  have  the  number  in> 
creased  to  ^ye,  by  sending  another  dollar.  We 
authorize  money  to  be  sent  by  nuul  at  our  risk, 
only  asking  proper  care  in  enclosing  and  direct- 
ing.   Back  numbers  can  always  be  furnished. 

Our  subscribers  in  Pennsylvania  have  reason  to 

complain  of  the  late  arrival  of  the  February  num> 

ber.    This  was  unavoidable,  but  we  think  it  will 

not  occur  agaizL 

»       -  ■- 

Shekp  Frauds. — ^We  continue  to  receive  com- 
plaints from  the  Western  Statei^  respecting  **ea8t- 
em  Sheep  Pedlars  palming  off  common  sheep^ 
which  have  not  been  shorn  for  a  year  or  two,  for 
valuable  Merinos."  But  we  were  surprised  to 
learn,  from  Mr.  W.  ANuxBaoir,  Anp  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  others^  that  even  "some  of  the  gentiemen 
who  doqnentiy  condemn  such  frauds  in  the  agri- 
cultural papere^"  should  themselves  be  accused  of 
playing  the  same  game.  Such  conduct  is  far  from 
honorable  or  politic,  and  seriously  retards  the.  im- 
provement of  our  breeds  of  sheep. 


AmruAL  Mkitiko  of  tbx  N.  Y.  Staxb  Ag.  So 
ciETT. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Albany,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  January. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President— HENRY  WAGER,  of  Oneida. 
Vice  -  PassmENTS. 
L  Jaices  Monroe,  of  Kew  York. 
IL  Lewis  G.  Moaam,  Westchester. 
IIL  Anthokt  Yah  Bkbgbt,  Greene^ 
ly.  WiNSLow  0.  Waibow,  Essex. 
Y.  Thiodoi(b  S.  Fazton,  Oneida. 
YL  Oloct  0.  Chamberlin,  Otsego. 
YIL  Obakl»  Lb^  Yates. 
YIIL  James  MoElwaimi^  Wyoming. 
Cor.  Secretary— 'B,  P.  Jobkbon,  Alnuiy. 
Ree.  Secretary — ^Eeastub  CoRNmo^  Jr.,  Albany.^ 

Members  of  the  Bxecutwe  Committee — J.  T. 
Blanohard  and  J.  A.  Coay,  Saratoga ;  J.  Butter- 
FiBU>,  Oneida ;  J.  K  BuaMxrr,  Syracuse ;  and  Wm. 
KBT.I.ET,  I>ut<iie8s. 

Mr.  DsLAiiBLD,  the  President^  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  pre- 
sented the  medals  awarded  by  this  Society,  to 
those  who  had  received  premiums  at  the  London 
exhibition. 

Pro£  Norton  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  depen- 
dence cf  agriculture  upon  science  for  improvement^ 
in  whidi  he  said,  that  Agricultural  Chemistry  was 
in  its  iulancy ;  that  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
become  a  chemist  as  some  people  imagined ;  that 
several  years  of  study  and  practice  were  necessary 
to  enable  any  one  to  analyse  his  soil  and  obtain 
results  satif&ctory  and  useful  He  was  in  fiwor 
of  an  Agricultural  College,  but  advised  a  small 
beginning ;  let  students  and  teachers  be  provided, 
and  the  superstructure  and  other  necessaries  would 
follow  in  tiieir  tum^  The  lecture  was  well-timed, 
and  calculated  to  direct  public  sentiment  aright 
in  respect  to  agricultural  improvement 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  fiit  stock,  dressed 
meat^  grain,  Ac,  which,  although  only  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  weather  very  un&vorable^  was  bet- 
ter than  could  be  eiqpected,  and  such  as  to  warrant 
a  more  liberal  list  of  premiums  for  the  coming 
year. 

At  a  meeting  of  tiie  islzecutive  Committee  on 
the  2ad,  it  was  resoiTed  that  the  Tsar  for  this 
year  be  held  at  Utica,  on  tiie  7th,  8th,  Mh,  and 
10th  of  September,  if  the. requirements  of  the 
Committee  are  complied  with,  which  we  suppooe 
means  that  the  dtizens  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Fair,  except  the  pTemium& 
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Inqmriea  atitr  CAMxotts. 

HoT'-Bkdb. — ^We  cannot  speak  fiiTorablj  of  our 
Bnooem  with  doth  as  a  aubstitnte  for  glaaa  in  ma- 


Iring  hot-b6d& 


ToDAOOo  SsBft. — ^We  refer  those  who  have  in- 
qaired  for  Tobacco  Seed  to  the  advertisement  oi' 
J.  Rataljx  a  Co.,  in  this  nnn4>er. 


«6soyEB*6  Manure."— R.T.P.,  Punxrotawny,  Pa. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  *' prepared  manure* 

and  would  advise  no  one  to  purchase  snch  articles 
without  the  compoaition  is  certified  to^  bo  that  a 
correct  estimate  may  be  made  of  its  yalua 

Thi  FAUcm— Wihat,  Potatosb,  Makubs,  ahd  Fowis. 
—I  have  been  a  sabacriber  to  the  Farmer  neariy  a  year,  and 
have  been  delU^ted  with  the  reading  matter  It  oontalna. 
Before  we  tooklt,  my  wife  had  been  a  subeqlber  to  a  La^ 
dies'  Magazine  at  four  timos  the  price,  but  she  now  nys  she 

Srefentne  Farmer,  as  the  most  interestiiig  and  instruetiye. 
ho  is  a  lover  of  dowers  and  gardening,  and,  by-the-by, 
wishes  yon  to  take  her  name  as  a  candidate  for  some  of  the 
choice  flower  geeds  the  coming  season. 

I  have  Just  now  been  perusing  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Far- 
mer by  a  cheerM  Are,  whilst  the  rain  is  fartilizlnff  the 
parched  ground  without,  and  seeing  that  vou  notice  fetten 
of  inquiry  on  different  sul^ecls  relauu;  to  aiming,  garden- 
ing, hortlculturD,  &c^  J  feel  Inclined  to  submit  a  foi^'ques- 
tious  to  you,  which  If  you  deem  worthy  of  nottce^  of  course 
I  shaU  fed  flattered. 

I  have,  for  the  flnt  time  in  my  life,  come  in  poaseHlon  . 
a  house  and  lot  of  my  own.  The  lot  contains  four  acres 
the  soil  is  mther  light  and  has  not  been  improved  much: 
is  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature,  the  stone  hi  part  flint,  and 
mixture  of  what  is  here  called  the  soap  stone  and  iron  stonCw 
Now,  as  I  am  rather  Inexperienced  in  fanning  or  gardening, 
or  anything  of  the  kind£l  would  like  to  get  some  instruction 
through  your  paper.  There  is  a  thin  clover  9od  on  one- 
half^  It,  which  I  had  intended  to  plow  under  for  wheat 
but  being  busy  building,  and  the  season  extremdy  dry,  I 
delayed  till  too  late.  Hy  potato  crop  last  season  was  small, 
though  what  I  bad  were  vcrv  good,  being  very  dry  and 
mealy.  I  think  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  potatoes,  and  I 
think  I  diould  prefer  cultivating  them,eqald  I  produce  two 
or  throe  hundred  bushels  to  me  acre,  as  yon  say  may  be 
done.  I  can  have  access  to  some  ashes,  some  Mm- 
yard  manoie,  and  plenty  of  lime  four  miles  distant,  at  8^ 
cents  per  busheL 

I  would  like,  If  I  knew  how  to  eonduot  and  manage  a 
small  henery,  to  have  one  if  it  did  not  IntOTfere  too  much 
with  my  littte  fl<dd.  Oould  you  give  me  some  information 
as  to  their  probable  profit,  the  cleanest  convenient  mode  of 
oonstructlng  the  arrangements,  ana  the  best  common  kind 
of  layers.  Can  any  kind  of  hens  be  made  to  lav  all  seasons 
— winter  as  well  as  summer?  What  is  the  best  plan  of 
managing  to  elfect  this  T  * 

But  I  presume  I  have  now  given  you  enoogtt  qnesfions 
for  once.  I  have  given  so  manv,  believing  thatlnlmnatlon 
may  be  given  through  your  widely  circulated  paper,  either 
by  yon,  or  some  of  your  eonespondents,  which  will  be  in- 
structive and  entertaining  not  only  to  me,  but  to  many  of 
your  subaoribers  In  PennsylvanliL  Wabui  dnuor.— 
jBari,  Pa^  1851. 

Potatoes  are  a  better  crop  than  wheat  to  grow 
by  one  whs  has  but  foor  aeres  of  land,  all  told. 
Use  a  litUe'lime  and  a  i/tmU  qnanUtj  of  aahes  per 
acre,  well  incorporated  with  the  eoil,  if  joa  would 
grow  A  large  crop  of  tubeni  If  the  land  lacks  or- 
ganic matter,  apply  leaf  mould  from  the  woodfli 
▲  little  well  rotted  manure  may  be  added  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  high  state  of  productiveneBU 

You  might  keep  a  few  fowls  with  profit^  but 


laige  numbers  of  fowls  cannot  be  kept  togeUior 
without  great  care.  They  become  diseased  and 
die.  Fowls  want  plenty  of  room,  and  a  chance  at 
the  fresh  earth.  Although  many  agricultnrsl  edi- 
tors ridicule  the  large  breeds^  we  have  no  hesitatian 
in  saying  that  the  Shanghaes  are  the^bcst  layers  in 
the  country.  They  are  yet  costly,  and  probably 
cannot  now  be  procured  for  leas  than  $5  per  pur, 
which  is  too  much  to  pay  except  for  a  pair  or  two 
to  breed  from.  They  will  be  cheap  in  a  year  or 
twa  It  is  not  natural  for  any  birds  to  lay  during 
the  whole  year.  Tet  much  can  be  done  by  keep- 
ing them  in  a  very  warm  house,  and  feeding  fredi 
meat  and  pounded  oyster  shelly  or  lime  and  bonea 
A  box  of  aahes^  or  sand,  is  quite  a  luxury,  and  na- 
cessary  to  their  deanlineaa 


«I  am  naeh  pleased  wUh 
id  wish  to  gel 


Cabib.— A  oorretpondent  says 
the  plan  yon  offer,  so  Ikras  I  nndcntand  it,  aa< 
up  a  cart  from  the  drawing,  but  find  myself  at  a  loss  to 
derrtand  one  or  two  Important  parts.  Ton  say  the  body 
sets  flat  on  the  axle,  and  the  shafts  are  attached  to  the  bol^ 
torn  of  the  body  by  bentlron  plates.  Now  It  appeen  flraia 
the  drawiog,  that  the  shafts  are  attached  at  tne  txUxac^ 
front  part  orthe  bottom,  which  I  think  cannot  be  the  case. 
How  for  from  the  front  end  are  the  shafts  attached?  (1>— 
What  is  the  shape  of  the  bent  Irons  by  which  they  are  fosl- 
ened  ?  (2)  How  high  are  the  wheelSjUid  what  Is  the  width 
of  the  tire  ?  (8)   Jams  OABDna.— iToaMloys&Krv,  Pa, 

(i)  The  shafts  are  attached  to  the  bottom,  by 
bent  iron  plates^  near  the  axle,  and  it  tips  on  the 
bolts  which  connect  the  shafts  and  body  there. 
The  usual  way  is  to  have  shafts  and  frame  attached 
to  the  axle,  the  body  to  ait  on  bolsters  to  bring  it 
level,  and  to  tip  on  the  axle. 

(t)  Flat;  and  of  sufficient  width  to  correspond 
with  the  timbers  or  wood  work. 

(8)  As  a  general  thinj^  four  and  a  half  feet  istha 
proper  height  for  wheels  and  four  indiea  width  of 
tire  for  the  land.  It  cannot  all  be  made  plain, 
without  skeleton  drawings  but  anv  good  waggon 
maker  who  understands  the  principU  oan  adapt 
the  parts  to  each  other. 


Tkllow  Bpon  nr  Whkat.— I  write  for  the  pnrpcee  of 
oMaining  information  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  appearsnce  of  yeDow  tpoto  In 
wheat  These  spots  are  not  generally  leen  nnUl  the  wans 
weather  of  q^ri%,  Vhen  all  at  onoo  different  parts  of  the 
field  win  begin  to  wear  a  yellow  and  sickly  appearance, 
and  become  stunted  in  growth.  BcmoUmes  these  spots  are 
not  observed  at  harvest  At  other  times  the  diseaae  ta 
netfly  fetaL  Mv  own  oplnloB  Is  that  It  is  earned  by  eonie 
insect,  but  what  kind  of  one  (if  Insect  It  Is)  is  a  question.  It 
Is  not  the  work  of  the  Hesslsa  fiy,  neither  is  ft  eansed  by 
wire  worms;  nor  Is  it  owing  to  a  poverty  of  the  soil,  for  mat- 

a  does  not  prevent  It;  it  is  not  owing  to  a  Isck  of 
,  for  I  observe  that  the  wheat  Is  alloeted  where  I 
1  a  log  heap  before  sowing.    Any  information  on  this 
sol^eet  would  greatly  oblige   A  Subscbibsb. — Ms^,  JT,  T, 

Many  believe  that  the  lame  of  the  wheat  fly 
(ceddomyia  tritid,  not  Hessian  fly,)  are  in  seed 
wheat  when  sown,  and  that  the  development  of 
the  insect  in  the  young  plant  in  the  spring;  occa- 
sions the  injuty  of  which  our  coireepondent  speaks. 
Mr.  W.  P.  EonOi  an  intelligent  observer  in  Lan. 
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ttster  Ca,  Pa.,  fayti:  *'In  Haj,  young  iiueetB  are 
eanty  disoerned  with  the  naked  eje,  (haTing  grown 
from  the  nits  deposited  in  the  groore  of  the  wheat 
grain,)  lodged  in  the  holb  of  the  plant  between 
the  radidee  and  culm,  or  plnmule,  in  the  pnpe 
itate,  which  floon  after  forms  chiyBBlia,  after  which, 
being  now  in  a  perfecl  state,  the  yonng  •fly  by 
means  of  its  ovi  p  jsitor,  escapes  through  the  bnlb 
of  the  plant,  nearly  even  with  the  surboe  of  the 
groand. — (See  Albany  Cultivator  for  October, 
1836.) 

German  entomologists  enumerate  over  a  thou- 
sand insects  that  prey  upon  cereals^  at  the  head  of 
which  is  tricum,  (wheat).  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  Mr.  KiNzia  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
observatiena.  We  have^  too,  hatched  out  a  fly 
from  a  seed  of  wheat,  Kovemhar  8th;  and  we  are 
not  certain  where  the  mature  insects^  so  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Maryland  and  yirginia»  spend 

their  winters  after  their  maturity. 

♦ 
BoxB  DvBT  AND  SuPBRpnospiLin  OF  Lxm.— Wm  yoa  be 
plMMd  to  Inform  mc,  and  ottaen  interested,  through  joar 
excellent  paper,  whether  Bone  Dust  and  Superphosphate  of 
Lline  ar»  as  ralaablo,  as  manure,  for  oarroto  as  tof  tomeps. 
JooN  W.  BxiLMJ.—FkUUburgh,  If.  K 

We  have  never  used  Superphosphate  of  lime 
f^r  etUTots,  but  think  it  will  be  a  very  good  aux- 
iliary of  farm-yard  dung,  sown  broadcast  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  We  intend  using  it  this 
summer,  <^^  bopc  our  iriend  will  do  the  same  and 
let  us  have  the  result  Leave  a  few  rowii  .un- 
dre^eed,  by  way  of  comparison,  A& 


TuE  GoFoxB.  —  Tour  correspondent  EL  M.  B., 
asks  information  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
"gopher.''  Could  my  young  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
den  vegetables  talk,  they  would  te)l  him  that  its 
habits  are  bad  enough.  They  do  their  mischief 
principally  during  the  niffht,  and  always  under 

Sound,  rendering  it  very  diflicult  to  capture  them, 
any  persons  call  our  prairie  or  ground  squirrel 
by  the  name  of  gopher.  The  gopher  always  works 
under  ground,  wnile  the  praine  squirrel  (which 
much  reacmbles  your  eastern  chipmunk)  does  its 
mischief  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  daytmie,  and, 
compared  with  the  former,  are  inoffensive.  The 
gophers  became  so  numerous  and  troublesome 
that  I  laid  aside  all  businesi^  and  appropriated  my 
services  for  a  time  to  their  especial  benefit  Hav- 
ing selected  a  Quantity  of  fK>tatoes  the  size  of  a 
walnut^  I  put  a  little  strychnine  in  each,  filled  my 
coat  pockets^  took  my  spade,  and  started  the 
rounds,  opening  every  fresh  mound  until  I  found 
their  roaa  or  hole,  into  whi<^  I  rolled  a  potato. 
The  next  morning,  armed  and  equipped  as  oefore^ 
I  Mid  them  another  visits  and  found  that  the 
holes  had  all  been  dosed  up.  I  agun  opened 
them,  together  with  all  new  mounds^  and  as  be- 
fore intr^uoed  my  poisoned  potata  I  perMrer- 
iiigly  pursued  this  oourse  for  four  or  five  day^ 
since  which  I  have  not  discovered  a  sign  of  one 
on  my  premisesL    This  course  has  been  pursued 


bv  a  correspondent  of  the  Phdrie  Farmer,  with 


A  few  years  since,  I  was  much  troubled  by 
rabbits  g^raling  my  fruit  trees.  I  cut  thin  pieces 
from  the  sides  or  base  of  scrub  i^ples^  sprmkled 
a  little^trychnine  on  the  fre^  side,  and  at  night 
placed  them  in  the  places  frequented  by  my 
troublesome  visitors ;  and  such  was  the  unerring 
certainty  with  which  it  laid  them  out  that  a 
neiKhboring  nurseryman  tried  it  and  gathered 
half  a  dozen  rabbits  at  a  time,  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle night's  operation. 

Coiud  I  hare  known  of  this  earlier,  it  would 
have  saved  me  many  dollars  and  much  perplexity ; 
and  if  it  will  be  of  service  to  any  of  your  numer- 
ous reader^  use  it  Wjl  L.  Lailnxd. — SL  Antho- 
n^JVifineso^a  ThrUory. 

OxBom  TH  Cows. — Will  you  please  to  inform 
Gabltoh  GaAVB»  through  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
that  the  garget  or  pokeweed  root  operates  like  a 
charm,  and  is  all  that  can  be  deurea  as  a  remedy 
for  the  garget  in  cowi^  when  in  a  mild  form.  I 
have  given  green  root  the  size  and  length  of  a 
man's  finger,  mashed  fine,  as  a  doee  several  timesi 
A  piece  of  the  root  put  in  the  dewlap  will  have 
the  same  effect  if  the  case  is  not  violent  I  would 
recommend  that  he  procure  GoLxfs  book  on  IMs- 
eases  of  Domestic  Animals.    &  R — Susg.  Co.,  Pa, 

Joseph  Txoucn,  of  Harmony^  N.  Y.,  gives  the 

result  of  forty  years'  experience  as  follows : 

I  noticed,  in  your  October  number,  a  question 
from  a  brother  £unner,  desiring  infonnation  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  garget  in  cows^  Being 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  information,  I  fed 
bound  tp  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  During  above  forty  years  experience,  in 
whidi  time  I  have  cured  many  of  my  own  as  well 
as  my  neighbour's  cows^  I  have  never  known  it  to 
finl  of  curing  in  a  sinffle  instance.  The  remedy  is 
simply  this:  Take  skokeweed  and  cut  up  your 
douole-handful  fine;  mix  with  meal  and  feed 
you  cow.  One  mess  wiU  generally  effect  a  cure ; 
if  not^  try  a  second,  which  I  never  knew  to  &iL 

To  Pbbvsrt  Hoqs  iboh  BoonNo. — ^I  was  much 
amused  in  reading  the  inquiry  in  the  January 
number  of  your  paper  headed  "To  prevent  Hogs 
rooting,"  and  was  particularly  amused  by  the 
manner  suggested  of  perfomung  the  operation. 
In  the  first  place,  if  U.  Jxkninos  had  takon  the 
trouble  to  have  whittled  a  gruntcr's  nose  down, 
as  he  should  have  done,  he  would  have  found  the 
tendons  spoken  of  that  support  the  end  of  the 
nose  and  are  attadied  to  the  top  of  it  These 
diverge  towards  the  cyes^  near  where  the  muscles 
are  situated  which  sive  the  power.  These  ten- 
dons are  oonsequenUy  several  indies  in  length, 
and  by  severing  them  at  any  point  between  the 
musde  and  end  of  the  nos^  tne  object  will  be 
effected.  The  point  of  a  pen-knife  is  the  proper 
instrument  to  be  used,  ana  there  is  no  necessity  of 
cutting  across  the  nose  to  accomplish  this^  as  it 
would  require  quite  a  deep  esdi  through  the 
integuments  of  the  nose  before  uie  tendons  .would 
be  cut  off  by  such  meansi  J.  H. — Bij;  Stream 
Fmnt,  TaU*  Oo,,  N,  Y, 


•    THE   OXNE8SB   FASMES. 


PuMy^AJiB  AB  Food  iok  Svook.— I  hare  oHen  seen  root 
eropfl  reoommended  reiy  highly  tbr  feeding  (o  itoek  during 
winter,  and  I  belteTe  in  nring  something  of  Uie  kind ;  bu 
It  Beems  to  me  that  the  enltare  of  roots  muit  be  somewhat 
tedloiUi  Now.  I  would  aak.  cannot  somethbic  whl<^  is 
more  easily  colUyated  be  suMtitated  for  roolST  I  think 
that  pumpkins  wonid  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  an 
equal  quanti^  could  be  raised  at  much  less  eost.  But  do 
they  contain  ss  much  nutriment  in  a  given  weight  as  the 
roots  generally  reoommended?  or  how  much  are  they  taife- 
rlor  to  Indian  com  ?  Can  they  be  saved  through  the  win- 
tw?  These  are  questions  which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 
It  would  be  conlerring  a  &vor  on  me,  and  probably  on 
many  others,  if  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspond- 
ents would  answer  them  through  the  Farmer,  and  t^  us 
all  about  the  proper  solL  mode  of  eultnie,  keeping,  fccu  fte. 
UAMcm  M.  Uimn^rUid  Roek,  Catawba  Co.,  If.  a 


Baa  BoT.— Last  spring  I  purehased  two  swarms  of  bees, 
both  huge  and  healtay.  The  season  being  ouite  cold  and 
wet,  they  cast  off  but  one  swarm.  This  fidl  I  found  tiie 
swarm  which  swarmed  in  the  summer,  t9  be  badly  aflbeted 
with  the  **  bee  rot,"  a  disease  quite  common  in  this  section 
Jbr  a  few  years  past.  It  appears  that  the  young  bees  die 
while  In  the  larm  state,  and  the  bees  reAise  to  uneap  the 
cells  and  rid  themselTas  of  the  erlL  Their  deoompoBiaon 
soon  causes  an  effluTia  as  poisonous  to  the  parent  hive  as 
it  is  disagreeable  to  the  sraoIL  The  cause  can  not  lie  In  the 
dampness  of  the  season,  Ibr  we  haye  had  it  fir  several  sea- 
sons when  very  dry  and  warm ;  nether  can  It  lie  in  the 
peculiar  kind  of  honey  gathered,  for  a  few  years  staice  the 
disease  was  unknown.  Win  some  of  your'  readers  inter- 
ested in  bee-ctdtun>  state,  in  your  oolnmns,  their  opinion  of 
(he  cause,  and  if  possibto,  suggest  a  remedy.    D.  U.  Foan 


HORTICULTURAL. 


(M.  B.  B.,  FredHdu,  Del)  "Bubmiko  SniAW- 
BEBBT  ViNKB." — Vfe  do  not  practioe  nor  approve 
of  the  operation. 

Sba  Eaul — Take  a  pieoe  of  good  gaj^n  soil, 
trench  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  turning 
in  about  a  oonple  of  eart  loads  of  mannre  and  half 
a  bushel  of  salt  to  the  square  rod ;  plant  the  roots 
in  rows  two  feet  ftp^f^  ^nd  abont  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  apart  in  the  row&  FlantB  can  be  had 
at  the  nurseries  at  |1.00  or  |2.00  per  dozen,  or 
may  be  grown  from  seed  to  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  seed  stores.  To  be  fit  for  use  it  must  be 
hlatuihadf  either  by  coTering  the  plants  in  spring, 
as  it  begins  to  grow,  with  stiitable  pots  or  with 
light  sandy  earth.  It  may  also  be  forced  by  put- 
ting warm  stable  manure  around  ii 

Rhubabb,  ob  "Pa  Plaiit.  —  For  this,  trench  the 
soil  deep  and  manure  heavily.  Any  good  garden 
soil  treated  thus  will  be  suitable^  Plants  should 
be  set  three  feet  apart  each  way.  To  be  aare  of 
having  a  certain  variety,  you  must  obtiun  roctt, 
but  very  good  sorts  are  sometimes  produced  from 
Mftja  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  treatment^ 
ffood  dup  toil  tmd  abumdemee  of  mmnwre  being  the 
chief  requisitesL 

(L.  B.,  Out  West)  Six  hat  Stmmier  Applei,-^ 
Red,  Astracan,  Early  Harvest^  Early  Strwwbeny, 
Large  Sweet  Bough,  Eariy  Joe,  and  Summer 
Rose.  Six  bett  J^o/Z  ^j^<m— Fall  Pippin,  Grar 
venstein,  Pomme  Royal,  Jersey  Sweet;  Porter,  and 


StiAwrence.  Six  bett  Winter  AjyUeo^B^idwin, 
Swaar,  Esopus  Spitaenburg,  Norttiem  Spy,  Tal- 
man  Sweeting;  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. — 
Sciotu  can  be  sent  by  mail,  if  the  quantity  be 
small,  but  express  companies  are  now  so  numerous 
that  you  can  procure  them  easily  And  safcly 
through  them.  You  willr  find  nurserymen's  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Fanner.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend any  one  in  particular. 

(W.  R,  Blenheim.)  Peaches  are  rarely  grafted 
and  do  not  succeed  well  They  can  be  budded 
on  the  plum  or  almond  as  well  as  on  the  peadu 

(A  W.,  Galesburg,  HI)  Half  decayed  saw  dust 
is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  manure,  and  especially 
stiif  soilsL  We  have  seen  plants  growing  well  in 
it  aloneu  We  have  no  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  coal  ashes  to  fruit  trees  in  a  tpeeial  way. 
Has  any  of  our  readers  I  The  art  of  feedmg  fruit 
trees  to  make  them  proof  against  blight;  is  un- 
known— a  great  subject  for  future  investigationa. 
We  know,  from  experience,  that  a  dry  and  moder- 
atelff/ertiU  toU  is  most  conducive  to  their  general 
well  being. 

(A  Subscriber,  BuflEala)  Tour  soil  being  an 
''old  brick  yard"  will  not  be  suitable  for  the 
peach,  which  requires  a  dry  friable  loam.  Tl^ 
apple,  pear,  and  plum,  may  do  well  on  it,  provi- 
ded it  be  properly  prepared  by  frequent  plowinga^ 
and  by  turning  in  li^t  snbstanceB^  such  as  leaf- 
mold  from  the  woods,  swamp  muck,  saw-dust,  if 
convenient;  and  stable  manure ;  sand  would  also 
improve  it^  by  increasing  its  porosity.  For  select 
varieties  refer  to  a  nurseryman's  o^ogue,  or  to 
back  numbers  of  the  Farmer. 

(J.  P.,  Fredonia.)  The  preparation  of  manure 
for  hot-beds  oonsisti  in  turning  it  over  repeatedly, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  uniformly  decomposed  and 
not  iumtf  as  heaps  generally  are  when  left  to 
themselves.  After  being  turned  several  times^  the 
first  violent  heat  passes  off  and  then  deoompontion 
going  on  gradujJly  gives  out  a  more  temperate 
heat  and  it  is  fit  for  the  bed. 

(Ida,  Haviland  Hollow.)  Petunias^  Verbenas^ 
Salviai^  HeliotropeiS  Cupbea^  Tantanas^  and  Scar- 
let Pelargoniumfl^  will  answer  your  purpose — 
blooming  all  summer.  Among  hardy  Climbing 
Roses,  Queen  t^fihe  Prairies  and  Baltimore  Belle 
are  two  of  the  best  The  new  Phloxes  are  wor- 
thy your  attention.  Six  fine  cheap  IkMiae-^ 
Queen  of  the  East;  Purple  Standard,  Striata  Per- 
fecta,  Triomph  de  Magdeburg,  Stem  von  Miedliog, 
and  Indupensable  White — all  distinct  and  good. 

A  BSQUEST  TO  FRDIT  GbOWEBsI — TAt.  a.  PbBTB, 

Nettle  Dike,  Ohio,  has  an  ordiard  of  apple  trees 
to  graft  and  desires  us  to  request  fruit  growcn^ 


^ 


who  may  haye  tiiem  to  spare,  to  send  him  grafts 
of  «hoioe  kindSb  He  belieyes  there  are  many  who 
will  do  it  with  pleasure,  and  we  tmst^  having 
done  oar  duty,  he  wUl  not  be  disappointed. 

(A.  J.  H.,  Netv^iane.)  GRArrma  Quxnoss  on 
Thoknbw — ^It  will  do  Tery  well  if  the  thorns  be  not 
too  larger  say  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  graft 
near  the  ground.  It  would  be  better  to  graft 
where  they  stand  and  remoye  after  one  yearns 
growth  of  graft. 

(J.  M.  B.,  Adarnfl^  Je£  Co.,  K.  Y.)  Stocxb  fob 
TBI  Peach.— The  best  stock  for  the  peach  in  your 
oold  "Black  River''  country,  will  be  the  plum, 
and  the  native  species  that  grows  quite  late  is  the 
best^  working  well  after  the  peach  buds  are  ma- 
ture.   Bud  near  the  ground. 

(F.  W.  L.)  DwABV  OsNAioEirrAL  TftiaB.— There 
are  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  evergreen  trees 
that  may  be  kept  of  small  sice  by  shearing  or 
pruning  them  annually.  Such  are  the  Arbor 
Vitie,  all  the  speeies  and  varieties ;  the  Red  Cedar ; 
the  Hemlock ;  and  the  White  Cedar.  The  Norwe- 
gian Fir  also  bears  shearing  well  and  may  be  kept 
of  small  size  where  fancy  or  circumstances  require 
it  The  better  way,  however,  h,  in  the  case  of 
ornamental  treee^  to  select^  for  small  places^  spe- 
eies that  do  not  attain  large  sixe— rather  thrttbt 
than  trees.  Dwarfing  by  the  use  of  certain  stocks^ 
as  in  fruit  treee^  is  not  practised,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  of  little  practical  advantage. 

♦ 

DwABT  Fbitit  Tbob.— Ton  hare  sn  exoeUent  arQoIe  in 
yoOT  last  numbeff  onr  the  snbject  of  Dwarf  Fralt  Trees,  hot 
as  they  are  bat  HtUo  known  In  this  sectlem,  and  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  comparatiye  Tsltie,  yon  will  much  oblige 
some  of  as  who  are  about  to  plant  trees  next  spring,  by  an- 
swering  the  following  questions  in  your  March  number. 
What  is  the  kMogeyity  of  4he  pear  upon  quince  T  Q)  What 
is  about  its  maxunnm  of  ITuit  when  rail  grown  ?  (x)  Which 
win  produce  the  most  fVnlt  during  the  first  ten  yean,  the 
dwarf  or  the  standard,  supposing  b<Hh  of  a  kind  ?  and  wnich 
durinf;  the  first  fifteen  yean  ?  (8)  We  are  aware  that  a 
rariety  of  cbrumstances  would  qualifV  the  answen ;  but 
without  supposing  you  ran  be  exactly  definite,  we  thooght 
you  would,  troin  much  experience  and  observation^  be  able 
to  give  such  an  answer  as  Will  settlft  the  question  of  compa- 
rative value.    C.yf,^jPleat(»nMUe. 

(1)  There  is  so  much  depending  upon  eiroum- 
stances  that  we  can  give  no  veiy  definite  answer. 
One  variety  under  fisvorable  circumstances  might 
endure  fifty  years  or  more^  whilst  others  might 
endure  half  that  time.  If  varieties  be  selected 
that  are  well  known  to  flourish  on  the  quince^  and 
they  are  planted  on  suitable  soil,  and  be  after- 
wards properly  taken  eare  of,  they  will,  at  any 
rate,  endure  an  ordinary  life  time  in  a  healthy  and 
productive  states 

(2)  We  know  trees  that  are  not  yet  full  grown, 
and  produce  annually  a  barrel  of  fruit  But  we 
think  that  few  varietiM  would  eome  tip  to  this^ 
quite. 


(8)  During  the  flrst  ten  or  fifteen  years,  those 
on  the  quince  wiU  unquestionably  yield  the  largest 
amount^  because*  they  will  bear  from  the  third 
year,  whereas  those  on  the  pear  will  not  commence 
bearing  to  any  amount  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
year.  It  is  after  the  fifteenth  year,  or  we  might 
say  ffter  the  twentieth  year,  that  standard  pear 
trees  on  pear  stodoB  yield  large  retuma  For  a 
solid,  permanent^  iwfettfMtU  in  pear  euUure,  plant 
standard  trees  on  pear  stocks,  but  for  immediate 
returns^  say  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  plant 

those  on  quince. 

■  ♦ 

CBAiTBSitBT  Girurcas.— I  should  like  to  Inouire.  through 
your  paper,  respeetfaig  the  caltlTation  of  tne  Cranbeny 
plant— -imere  they  can  oe  obtained ;  what  soil  is  neoessary 
tor  thehr  growth ;  the  pmbable  expense  of  getting  them ; 
what  tim^is  best  Ibrtrauplandng;  and  how  they  are  to  be 
treated  alter  fliey  ore  traaqilanted?  Tour  answer  to  the 
above  questions  will  greatly  oblige  several  of  your  sahscii- 
ben.    GL  £.  Claxk^— i>anm0s,  If,  T. 

The  attempt  to  cultivate  Cranberries  on  high 

land,  we  believe,  has  been  a  failure.    They  are 

natives  of  the  swampe^  and  we  think  they  will 

thrive  only  on  mucky  land.    We  have  had  no 

experience  in  their  culture. 

Frmt  SdOBa  fbr  ld5». 

THB  sabaerfher  will  fomlsh  Scions  for  this  season^  graft- 
ing, d  the  celebrated  fruits  of  Western  New  York : 


irarton*9  Mdan^ 

Waam/fr^ 

3L  Lanormeey 

OainadalMtf 

Swaar, 

Saldvin. 

Bar^forcMdre  Pearmaln, 

TiomOif  Otmee  Apple, 
ffmeleiff  or  I>o%oM^ 
GraomtlMnf 


AWIJB. 


fiiMone  Pippin, 
Summer  S^Me, 
Pambo, 

Eitopua  i^pUaenhurglL 
Yellov)  Stmcwer, 
RcaXmrylhmett, 
Early  uarvett, 
Eat^f  Strautberry^ 
Auium^  StroMiberrjf, 
JSctrlvJoB, 
t^cM  Pippin, 
BbUand  Pippin, 
Rhode  JOand  Oremtng^ 
Thtman  Sweeting, 
Oreen  Sweeting, 
Porter, 


VtrgaUeu,  BarOeU, 

Seciel,  Omoego  Beurre, 

Su)an*$  Otamge^eir  Omm-   Srown  Beurre, 

dago,  ^  OeboMPe  Stmvmeri 

and  most  of  the  Foreign  varieties. 

Apple  Scions  $1.00  per  100,  and  Fear  Scions  Three  Shll- 
Un0  per  dozen.  They  win  be  careftiOy  packed  and  sent 
by  Kxpreas  or  by  MaiL  A  discount  on  apple  scions  will  be 
made  to  nursery  men. 

Early  orden  are  regnesled.  to  insure  a  supply.  Address 
me  (post-paid)  at  Bocnuster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 

JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

K.  B.— In  an  cases  where  It  Is  poMsfblc,  1  will  send  sam- 

ees  of  the  **  Northern  Spy**  applet    Belef^nce  can  be  made 
Mr.  VioK,  of  the  "  Farmer."      . 
Rochester,  Jan.,  1852. 

Roebeater  GoHamerelal  Brnrserlea. 

MOUSELL  tc  HOOK£S  offer  Ibr  salC)  hi  lanre  or  small 
quantities,  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  uiny  believe 
are  tnfbrlor  to  none  In  health,  beauty,  or  accuracy— among 
which  are  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  Cherry  Standards; 
Dwarf  Pean  on  Imported  Qoinoe  stocks ;  Orape  Vines,  na- 
tive and  foreign;  Baspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berriea— strong,  imported  plants,  at  low  rates.  Osage  Orange 
hedge  pkmts.  Ornamental  Trees,  Evcrsreens,  Roses,  Ac 
Green-boose  and  Beddlng^mt  Plants,  of  siq[>erior  quality. 
Double  Dahlias,  Caleeohirlas,  Ac  — all  of  which  we  are 
oonAdent  will  give  satisfaetton. 
Ageoeral  C&talogue  witt  besentgratis  to  all  posfriwtUt 


1 
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■fB'W  AlTD  FIBS  SHK0B9  AMD  PLANTS. 

BZiLWANaBR  ft  BABBT.  Proprieton  of  the  Hoanl 
Hope  Nwwriea,  Bochesler,  N.  T.,  Mllcit  the  Attentfon  of 
thoM  Intereated  In  Ornamental  Planta  to  their  large  iloclc 
of  rare  and  beantiAil  Shniba  and  Plants,  among  whioh  are 
theftiUowing:  _^ 

HABDY  SHBUBfl. 

DmMa  SedbrOt  or  Oariand  Deutda,  a  Ine  white  flower^ 
tawahmh. 

JNbm  Gardont-Qoidoa^  Ounnl— yeUow  and  ezimaon, 

^firaa  Prwn/(fiMa  fUif  j^lmo— unall,  dooUe,  while 
flowers  In  peat  profttrion ;  fine  dense  haMt 

Bpirma  LaneiokUOy  or  Beevesl,  one  of  the  flnest  of  the 
fenoe. 

Spirma  ChamcBdrififUOy  ITieondsrUf  JAndUyana,  Ja- 
potUcOj  and  twentr  others. 

ayringa  (Philadelpbus)  AlbescMM,  Zeph^i,  Ofrdata, 
DowUy  OcfntmbitpnOj  and  others,  all  fine. 

Lonie&ra  LtdibouH—n.  fine  Califomtan  shrah. 

Tbmorto,  4/WoaiMS  Owmamioa^  OiMica,  and  JUbw^ 
cUoa, 

Viburnum  Lanianoid^  a  beantUhl  duiiK 

WiMelaJio$ea—ihe  Attest  hardy  shmb,  lately  introdneed 
tfooi  China. 

The  abore  excellent  things  ean  be  Itamished  in  quanti- 
ties, at  low  prices. 

BELEGT  OBEEN-HOUSE  AND  BEDDINO  PLANTS. 

Fvcnsus.— Oar  collection  is  one  of  the  best  in  America. 
The  i&ost  distinct  and  best  yarietles  yet  Introdneed  and 
qnite  rare,  soeh  as  Pearl  qf  England^  Fair  Rotamond, 
BarratifiMa.  SerratUhUa  muUMorOy  Fvlgen*  OorynOAIlo- 
roy  CmymbiJIcra  Alba,  Magnytemif  Prtaid^nL  PretUUnl 
pQreker^  SpttidbUU,  Ae.«  are  propagated  largely. 

YxBBBKAB.— A  coUection  of  fifty  yarietiea,  comprising 
eyerythlng  fine  Introdo^  to  this  *ime. 

fl'aAKynom.Souvemr  ds  lAeagy  Oorffmbotum,  and 
some  new  yarietles  Just  rocelyed  and  to  be  aonoonoed  hei«- 
after. 

PLrwBAGO  Lakpbnta 

CvriaAh.—Plaiyc&ntra,  StrinffvloMf  and  otfaon.  The 
flrnt  is  one'  of  the  flnost  beddinc  plants.. 

Laivtahas. —  Kwingi,  the  nne  new  Cincinnati  yar!ely, 
rose  and  straw  color :  MutabiUt  MftjoTf  and  seyeral  others. 

BotrvABDiAa. — Driphylla,  and  othffa. 

Abuttioms. 

^Ai.viAB.'-Spl&ndmt  Mc^or,  OppotUiJbUa,  AmtreOy  and 
others— superb  plants  for  mnsswi 

TaBIAIVA  iMSaiOATA. 

JlTDBANaBAA.— £ror(«M<^,  JaponieOf  (hrdata,  dte. 

BuoDLBA  Liin>utTANA-~a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
clusters  of  purplish  lUae  flowers ;  blooms  In  the  autumn. 

llABBOTHAicifim  Elboams-^  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
witli  laige  dusters  of  showy  enmson  flowers;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  In  automn,  and  in  the 
house  in  wbiter. 

rtTwiAK—A  large  eoQeotJon,  embraolng  all  diatinot  and 
good  sorts. 

LOBBLIA  rULOSHl  Iimi02nB,L0BZXlA  WUiaMMALBX—tOW- 

ers  of  dazzling  beauty-both  new. 

YsRorficA  LiNDLBTANA—  a  eluurmii^^  automn  flowering 
plant ;  long  elegant  splices  of  pale  (nearly  wUte)  bloasoma. 
Veronica  A  ndSreoni— finest  of  all--4Mia 

Tbkk  Violbts — white  and  purple. 

CHRTBANTnBMiTMa.— A  fine  cottoctioii  of  the  noyel  and 
beautiftd  pompooe  or  dwarf  yarietiea. 

Dahlias. —  A  superb  collection,  Includbig  the  tg^g^**** 
and  French  prize  sorts  of  1891— all  at  very  low  rates. 

CiNBBABiAS.— A  fine  c<^ectlon  of  new  and  beauUAil  sorts, 
Including  MaaiUJlomi^  AtUUa^  David  Ooppei^/UUt^  HV- 
UfiffUmj  Beauty  <jf  NefioiiigUm^  Jkc»  dbe, 

AH  the  aboye  articles  (bmished  in  laige  or  small  quAitl- 
ties,  at  low  rates,  and  paeked  so  as  to  go  any  distanoe  with 
lafcty. 

Priced  Oatalognes  of  Dahlias,  Aca  ftc.  ready  lstt>f  March. 

Ifarch  1, 1S68. 

9eaeca  Lake  Htffhland  Naraeries^ 

OATHARINB,  OHBMUNa  CO.,  IT.  T.,  Near  Hayana 
Depot,  N.  T.  4c  E.  B.  Boad.  A  complete  assortment  of 
Kursery  artides*  whdesale  and  retalL  Great  Inducements 
to  Eastprn.  Southern,  and  Western  dealers.  Packages 
amounting  to  $10  deliyered  at  New  York  and  Dunkirk,  or 
any  Intormedlato  station  on  the  Brie  Bailroad,  free  flrom 
charges  to  the  purchaser.  Mee  and  Descriptiye  Cata- 
logues Aomished  gratis,  by  mail  B.  a  FBQBT. 
liareh  1, 18<^-)».1C* 


BIGHUUTD  HinmUiIBB,  ■KWWJBCH,  V.T. 


A.  SAUL  9l  00.  haye  the  pleasure  to  annoonee  totheir 
patrons,  and  the  miblie  In  geoend,  that  their  sloek  of  Vralt 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  which  they  oflSer  for  sale  theeosDing 
spring,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  embraces  eyerything 
in  their  line  that  ean  be  proeored  In  the  trsdo. 

Dealers  and  planten  of  trees  on  ji  large  seale,  wQI  be 
treated  with  on  as  liberal  terms  as  cai^>e  done  by  any  ee- 
tablishment  of  reputation  in  the  eonnliy.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  lor  oorrectneas  of  nomenelatara  of  fruits, 
4whlch  Is  a  seriooseonsideratkm  to  planters}  that  their  sloek 
M  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  poastbly  ean  be,  naying  beca  all 
propagated  on  their  own  grounds,  from  undoubted  soorvca, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  fiaaL  They  have 
I>ropagated  in  large  quantities  all  the  leading  standard  t»- 
rieocs,  which  aee  proved  to  be  b«flt  adapted  tor  general  enl- 
tivation,  especially  those  reoommeoded  by  the  Ajneriean 
Pomoingicai  Congress  at  its  several  sessions,  aa  wdl  aa  aB 
noy^tios  of  recent  bitrodujrtion,  and  kinds  paitieolarly  sail- 
ed to  certain  locslltlea,  and  sections  of  the  Union  and 
Canadaa. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  the  largest  they  have  ever 
had  to  ofl'er  for  sale,  and  among  the  largest  In  the  country, 
and  eonsists  of  over  60,000  saleable  treeai 

The  stock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  very  large,  as  weD  aa 
Plums,Chenies,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Qninoes and  Nectarines. 
Also,  Orape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Baspberries, 
Btrawbcrnea,  Ac,  Ae. 

.  Pears<«Quinoe,ClNffTyonHahalelsaadA]M)le  en  Par- 
adise stocks,  Ibr  pyramids  and  dwarfli  for  garaim  cnltuiv, 
and  of  which  there  iaa  choice  assortment  of  Uie  kinds  which 
succeed  best  on  tbose  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS    AND    EVEEGBEEN    OBNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SUBUBS. 

Embracing  an  the  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  plaoi- 
ing,  of  «r<ra  »t»e;  also, the  more  rare  and  select, as  well  as 
all  the  well  known  kinds  suitable  Cmt  Arbotetums,  Lawn 
and  Door-yard  planting,  Ac,  induding  Weeping  Trees, 
Vines,  Ganlen  and  Climbing  Been  in  great  ysrie^.  Hy- 
brid rerpetuals,  Ilvbrid  Chma,  Ilibrid  Bourbons,  IlyMd 
Damasks,  Hybrid  Proyenee,  and  Bourlion/rea,  Chinajuid 
Noisette,  and  Prairie,  and  other  Climbing  Bosea. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  Vita  for  Soeena,  Buckthorn, 
Osage  Orange,  ana  other  hedge  plants. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  asUbcral  terms  as  stnkOar  stoek 
can  be  purchased  elsewhere  For  flirther  particulars  see 
eatatognea,  a  new  edition  of  which  Is  Just  issoed,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  post-paid  applicants  by  malL  A  liberal 
discount  will  be  made  to  purchasers  who  buy  to  s^  again, 
and  extensiye  planters  on  their  own  accounL 

P.  S.— Freight  paid  to  New  York. 

Newburgh^March  1, 1852.  [S-3t] 

lilniiDenn  €lar«t«n  and  Wuraerlea,  Plaahlng,  Bl.T. 

WM.  B  PBINOE  tL  00,  in  addition  to  their  immense 
stock  Qt  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  the  usual  sizes,  have 
10,000  Pear  Trees  of  bearing  size,  5  to  8  ycnra  grslted  oa 
both  Pear  and  Quince:  ami  extra  sized  Clierries,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Apples,  Ac  The  ooIlectitMi  of  Eyeigreen  Trees  is 
unequalled,  and  of  every  size  from  seedlings  to  fifleen  Ceei 
high.    An  win  be  sold  low  in  quantities. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  poa!-paId  applicants  endodng 
stamps.    Also,  a  Wholesale  Catalogue  fur  Nurscrlcc. 

Cedrus  Deodora  and  Lebanon,  Yewi^  Junipers,  Ptnea, 
Spruces,  Arbor  VilsB,  Ac,  <^  large  sizes.  [^1^*1 


Fmlt  and  Omanaentnl  Tswi 

ELLWANaEB  fc  BABBT  beg  to  remhad  thoae  who  tan 
tend  to  plant  next  spring,  that  their  stock  of  Standard  Fruit 
Trees  for  orchards.  Dwarf*  Fruit  JtVees  for  gardens,  Orna- 
mental Trees  for  streets,  parks,  gardens,  and  pleaaors 
grounds,  Shrubs,  Boses.  Ac,  is  very  targe,  and  offen  great 
mduooments  to  those  wno  desire  first  rate  artldes. 

A  complete  Descriptive  Cataiogiie  Is  sent  gratis  to  sn  who 
apply  post-paid  and  send  stamps  for  poetm,  which  must 
now  bo  pre-paid--5  ots.  for  600  miles  or  under :  10  cts.  over 
600  miles  and  below  1000.  A  Wholceale  Catalogue  abo 
famished. 
^r*  See  advertisement  of  Shrubs,  Ac,  Ac 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  Mardi  1, 1W1 


Oange  Omiigv  Aur  Hedge*. 


plants  to  the  rod,  pfamted  either  In  single  rows  at  six  inches 

apart,  or  in  doable  rows  a  foot  aparW-either  of  which  makes 

a  good  hedge  EIXWANGSB  A  BABBT. 

Boohester,  N.  T.,  Jan.,  VXfL 
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OBinBTA  HVRtEHT, 

OABTLE  aXBBBT,  QKNETA,  H.  T 
W  T.  ft  g  SMtTH,  pitiwielor*  tniUe 
Fniil  Qroireii  ind  Ptanlen  of  Tr««  p 

liirec  Jioek  of  well  pown  Tree*,  (rmtled  ui 
pr«>[lci<«  Uwimd™,  with  (Ml  cm. 
■  nwnU  tr«  oatred  hero  ttim  «  snj  oui"  m 

ofTrewconiim  of  MJWO  API*>Trw«,  '  

Pne  h™). ;  10,000  Pasr.  fli«  b«t  »tta ;  IS^  V^STt  ■"* 
lre« ;  WJJOd  ^eKh,  0»0  ind^lwo  i««  tad :  1^  JWra^ 

5IIW  Imb^llii  0«pe»,  ooe  Mid  l«o  jem ;  Apricoi*,  Heotm- 
D«.  Almoiwl^  lfi«if  Pwn,  Dwuf  ArafTM.  Dwirf  Omt- 
BosM,  UnhUu,  Bncklhora,  Engllih  H»wlhon^  B 
rnlUng.  BwdliDg.,  *o.-^ogoUlet  wtih  ■  g™™! " 
nMmllr  tiunil  »1  nlhtr  nniKriei. p-"*J 


I  AOAtR  ol 
Ine  Uir1ll7gT< 


VfynAate  priea  of  Ak>1«  Tr*"  ^^  I*  *™'  •» «"  •!<' 
I  Toiild  rerommciid  lo  ]>ajen,  ■Iter  cmmniDg  Mber 
n«-rt«,  to  Ibh™.  mine  brfta.  p-^h,^^  ^^^ 

Orwcc,  Rld)tB  PUnli  Boad.  K.  T..  Mwch  1,  l§a«.-ft«. 


AIS&VT  AGRICDM'URf 
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Union  Agprloaltaral  Wnrehow—  and  Seed  Store* 

RALPH  <fc  Oa,  Na  88  Fnlton  Street,  New  York,  near 
Fnlton  Market,  Dealers  In  all  the  most  approved  Agrtenlta- 
ral  and  Ilortleultaral  Implements ;  ImpcMted  and  American 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds;  Ornamental  Shade  and  Fruit 
Trees ;  Guano ;  Bone  Dust ;  Poudrette,  Jte.  Wrought  Iron 
Plows,  Truclu,  Barrows,  4tc,  4to,  always  on  han£  Also, 
the  ExoeUor,  or  California  Plow.  [8-8t] 

Tobaooo  Seed. 

TWBWTT  F0X7NDS  first  qualHv  Connecticut  River  and 
Virginia  Long  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed  now  on  hand  and  for 
sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Sloie.  The  Seed  can  be  sent  in 
ounce  packages,  by  nuUl,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Packages,  $1.00  per  ounce— 4  oe.  fbr  $8.00    Postage  paid. 

J.  RAPALJE  jTcO. 
Hareh  1, 1869.  65  BnflUo  St,  Rochester,'  N.  T. 


▲  Fnrm  Wanted. 

A  FARM  of  fh>m  40  to  50  aerea,  with  a  good  house  and 
out  buildings.  It  must  be  well  adapted  to  Fruit  culture. 
A  letter,  post-paid,  giving  a  description  of  the  proprty,  and 
mentioning  terms,  addressed  to  ^MITH*  to  the  eare  of 
Etama  a  Co,  Southern  Hotel,  BnflUo^  wlQ  reeelve  an  Im- 
mediate answer.  [8-lt] 


To  Anaetlean  Inirentoc*  and 

ent  Rlglu 

DBWITT  O.  LAWBEHOaTiate  Chief  Glefk  of  llie  V.  8. 
Patent  OfBee,  having  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  resomtaq; 
his  profession  in  eonection  with  the  boslness  of  that  oOee^ 
tenders  his  services  to  American  Inventors  as  Solicitor  ftr 
Patent  Kiffhts.  All  the  necessary  iwpen  and  drawtogs 
prepared  for  obtaining  Patents,  and  personal  attendance 

given  at  the  offlce  on<  all  business  entrusted  to  his  agency, 
xaminations  made  to  determine  the  patentability  of  mven- 
tions,  previous  to  incurring  the  expense  of  making  appHca- 
ticm,  upon  a  rough  sketch  and  deseripHon  being  fimushed 
aoeompanied  by  a  remittance  of  $&0(h 

Investigation  mada  and  advice  given,  as  to  the  ralidily 
of  Patent  Bights;  and  searches  of  the  records  in  relbrence 
to  title  to  terntoryoonveyed,includhig  the  fee  forrerording 
an  assignment,  upon  a  like  remfttanee  of  $5.00.  Corrrat 
Bank  notes  will  be  received  at  par,  thus  avoiding  the  risk 
incurred  firom  the  transmitting  of  npeeio  by  mall. 

Refers  to  Hon.  L.  Cass,  Hon.  A.  Fdch,  and  the  Hembcfi 
of  the  81st  CcmgressgenersIIy. 

Washington  City,  D.  C„  March  1, 1869. • 

Cranbenrjr  Vince. 

100,000  ORAHBERRT  PLANTS  fine  for  transpluiting, 
and  can  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  anj  part  of  the  Union. 
They  are  oftbe  variety  raised  In  New  England,  and  abnn- 
dant  bearers.   For  sale  by  F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

[8-lt*]  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Practical  and  Seicntific  Farmer'*  own  Paper. 
TBK    OBMBSBB    FAUHBR, 

▲  MOXTBLT  JOUnXAL  OOT 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE; 

ILLXTBTaATSD  Wim  MCIUBOOB  BieBATIXC»  OT 

Fann  Buildings,  Domestic  Anlmala,  Implemenia,  te. 

T0LX71CB    Zm;    FOR    1852. 

-  ♦■ 

DANIEL  L^*<b  JAMES  VICE,  Jl,  Edrou. 
P.  BARRT,  Conductor  of  HortlenJtnral  DepartaMoL 

SUIjr  Oents  wl  Yesw»  In  Adwnnee. 

Five  Copies  for  $2 — Eight  Copies  ftv  $8^  and  any  tazger 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

G^  All  subscriptions  to  eommenoe  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribera. 

Subscription  money,  if  property  cndosed,  may  be  sent 
(postrpaia  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Address  to 

OA9IBL    llBE, 

December,  1851.  Rochetter^  Jf,  T, 

PoeTAea  on  tkb  Gurnsn  FABMna.  —GO  mike  or  under, 
five  cents  per  year;  exoeedlng  60  mOca  and  not  over  S^H 
ten  cents;  exceeding  800  and  not  over  1000,  fifteen  cents; 
exceeding  1000  and  not  over  90UO,  twenty  cento;  exceeding 
2000  and  not  over  4000,  twenty-fivu  cents;  for  any  dlatanee 
exceeding  4000,  thirty  cenia. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  T^  APRIL,  ISSa. 


COWS   AND    CARROTS. 


Mb,  J.  G.  HoTT,  of  Exeter,  N.  H^  writes  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  tfie  New  England  Parmer, 
a«king  infonnatioa  as  to  the  value  of  carrots  for  milch  cows,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
several  dairymen  are  dt«d  to  the  effect  that  carrots  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  quantity 
of  milk  ^ven,  but  they  improve  its  quahty  and  augment  the  per  centage  of  butter.  The 
editor  of  the  Farmer  quotes  authorities  whose  statements  are  corroborative  of  the  above. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  after  carrots  have  been  extensively  grown  and  fed  to 
cows  for  thirty  years,  no  one  in  New  England  appears  to  know  the  relation  which  100 
*lbs,  of  this  root  and  100  lbs.  of  good  hay,  grass,  or  com  meal,  bear  to  any  given  quan- 
tity of  milk.  If  our  friends  there  do  uodentand  the  practirai  opcrotioiiR  of  milk-making, 
they  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  informing  m  New  Yorkers  how 
many  pounds  of  milk  100  of  green  clover,  ^mothy,  herds-grass,  blue  grass,  orchard 
grass,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two.  or  of  the  whole  of  them,  ought  to  yield  in  the  system  oi 
"  a  good  cow."  We  have  visited  MassachusAtta  twice  in  the  last  two  years,  and  made 
particular  inquiry  on  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  r^ation  that  100  pounds  of  good  hay, 
and  a  like  weight  of  com  meal,  bear  to  any  given  quantity  of  milk ;  hut  we  failed  to 
elicit  any  light  beyond  a  luminous  Vankee  guess.  Why  New  Englanders  should  be  so 
opposed  to  experimental  farming  with  a  view  to  substitute  facts  for  gueaaea,  pasaca  our 
com  prehension,  unless  the  constitutional  desire  to  guess,  at  everything  be  in  tmth  th« 
eUongest  element  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 

When  a  cow  eats  SO  lbs.  of  grass  a  day  for  a  week  together,  and  gives  30  Ibe.  of  milk 
a  day  at  the  same  time,  how  much  of  the  grass  goes  to  form  the  milk  I  If  any  New 
England  State,  or  New  York,  had  established  an  experimental  &rm  twenty  years  ^;o, 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  no  one  would  now  have  to  ask  so  simple  a  question  ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  how  much  milk  100  lbs.  of  carrots  will  yield  when  fed  with 
steeped  cut  corn-stalks — the  way  in  which  we  have  given  them  to  daiiy  ootrs.  Wa 
have  bought  carrots,  hay,  com  meal,  shorts,  brewers'  grains,  and  still  slops,  for  the 
production  of  milk  to  sell ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  to  have  made  wliat  onr  friends 
might  consider  "scientific  experiments,"  yet  our  experience  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
carrots.  Accurate  scientific  experiments  in  rural  economy  can  not  be  made  without 
costing  considerable  money;  and  so  long  as  a  State  in  which  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
thousand  cows  are  milked,  and  which  produces  fifty  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  eighty- 
five  million  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  is  too  poor  or  too  rich  to  pay  for  any  experiments 
dmigned  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  from  any  given  amount  of  food,  we  feel  no  obliga- 
tion to  give  either  our  time  or  money  for  its  benefit  in  that  behalf. 

As  there  are  86  lbs.  of  water,  and  sometimes  87,  in  100  lbs.  of  carrots,  they  should 
be  fed  with  more  solid  feed  to  realize  their  highest  virtues,  whether  eaten  by  horses. 


THS    OXNSBEE   FAJOOEB. 


^^»^>^>^»O^M^ 


oxeHf  or  cows.  But  men  pixxluciDg  mOk  to  sell  rarelj  hSl  to  feed  liborallj  on  slops  of 
some  Idndf  or  roots  that  contain  more  water  than  green  grass  does,  which  is  75  per 
cent  We  recently  yisited  a  pretty  extensive  dairy  establishment  near  Washington,  and 
found  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  tumeps  well  housed  for  feeding  cows.  In  these  tnmeps 
there  is  not  less  than  90  or  91  per  cent  of  pure  water,  and  yet  the  milk  from  this  dairy 
is  said  to  be  the  best  sold  in  the  city.  We  have  frequently  heard  it  commended  by 
intelligent  gentlemen  who  know  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  milk  is  jmxluced. 
Nearly  all  the  hay  is  sold  off  this  farm,  and  a  large  stock  is  kept  on  roots  and  oomstalka, 
shucks  and  blades.  The  farm  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Calvbrt,  President  of 
the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  contains  about  2700  acres.  It  is  grazed 
by  some  of  the  best  Short  Horns,  Ayreshires,  and  Aldemeys,  in  the  country.  Milk  is 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  b^  the  quantity  the  year  rounds 

From  an  extended  observation  and  large  corresp^ndenoe,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  culture  of  carrots  and  other  roots  for  the  feeding  of  cows  and  other  stock,  is  on 
the  increase ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  poimd  of  carrots  is  equal  in  value  to  a 
pound  of  oats  for  a  horse  or  an  ox.  100  Ibe.  of  dry  oats  contain  only  12  of  water; 
whereas,  100  of  carrots  cpntain  86  pounds  of  water.  One  advantage  in  feeding  carrots 
is,  th&t  the  digestive  organs  separate  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  which 
they  possess ;  while  cattle  and  horses  often  void  com  and  oats  whole,  or  only  slightly 
digested,  and  in  a  way  that  the  farmer  loses  muoh  of  the  value  of  the  grain  consigned. 
This  remark  applies  more  to  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  than  to  the 
farmers  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  fault  we  find  with  the  latter  is,  not  that 
they  decline  to  investigate  the  principles  of  good  husbandry  themselves,  but  for  virtually 
instructing  their  representatives  in  State  and  National  Legislatures  to  withhold  all  aid 
fix>m  such  as  desire  to  study  agriculture  as  an  honorable  profession.  Nobody  knows 
anjTthing  beyond  a  guess  about  producing  milk,  meat,  or  wool,  in  the  United  States  ; 
not  because  there  has  been  no  young  men  of  talent  and  industry  to  investigate  these 
branches  of  husbandry  in  a  critical  and  satisfactory  manner,  but  because  their  desire  to 
understand  the  laws  of  nature  which  establish  the  relations  that  rocks  bear  to  soils,  soils 
to  plants,  plants  to  animals,  and  animals  to  their  fat,  muscles,  bones,  milk,  and  wool,  has 
be^  most  cruelly  crushed  in  the  bud.  A  sneer  at  their  *^  science**  is  simply  adding 
insult  to  injury.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  ofispring  when  bom  and  before ;  and 
this  infanticide  is  inflicted  upon  rural  science  in  its  embryo  state,  or  soon  after. 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an  hour^s  conversation  with  Mr.  Elias  Atrks,  an 
emigrant  from  Worcester  ooimty,  Mass.,  to  Loudon  county,  Va.,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cheese  for  several  years.  He  says  that  a  given  quantity  of 
food  fed  to  the  native  cows  of  the  country,  3rield8  about  half  as  much  milk,  cheese,  or 
butter,  as  it  would  have  done  if  consumed  by  such  cows  as  are  common  in  New  England. 
Hogs  require  about  a  third  more  com  to  make  100  pounds  of  pork  in  Yir^ia  than  in 
Massachusetts.  We  have  in  our  possession  many  letters  from  practical  farmers,  which 
go  to  prove  that  some  get  three  tones  more  meat,  wool,  and  dairy  products  fi-om  a  given 
amount  of  grass,  hay,  grain,  and  roots,  than  others  obtain.  When  we  said  that  100  lbs. 
of  carrots  oupht  to  3rield  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  good  cows,  we  did  not  say  that  good  cows  as 
now  kept  do  yiel^  so  nmch.  T%e  remark  was  made,  as  thousands  of  others  have  been, 
to  provoke  discussion,  bring  out  the  trath,  and  ultimately  convince  a  majority  of  our 
readers  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  study  of  husbandry  and  tillage  should  com- 
mence in  this  nation  of  formers. 

Before  any  considerable  quantity  of  milk  can  be  separated  from  the  blood  of  a  cow, 
the  fini  and  pammount  wants  of  her  system,  for  the  purposes  of  constant  respiration, 
and  to  repair  the  waste  of  elements  in  bones,  mnsdes,  nerves,  and  other  tissues,  must  be 
supplied  from  her  daily  food.    The  primary  wants  of  nature  being  satisfied  in  a  skillftil 
4 1    DDMumer,  we  'may  then  proceed  to  separate  milk  from  the  blood  in  its  passage  from  the 
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extremeties  of  arteries  into  yeins  in  the  udder,  or  lacteal  gland,  to  the  best  poesible 
advantage.  In  aome  glands,  two  pounds  of  milk  an  hour,  or  forty-eight  in  twenty^our 
hours,  have  been  secreted;  and  even  considerably  more  than  this  result  has  been 
attained.  Now,  if  we  could  have  our  way  in  educating  the  youth  who  are  to  keep  cows, 
every  one  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  nature's  plan  of  separating  from  arterial  blood  a 
quart  of  rich  milk  an  hour.  There  is  no  hocus-pocus  black  art  in  this  beautiful  opera- 
tion, and  a  child  with  half  an  eye  may  see  it,  if  his  dad  will  only  let  him.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  vinegar  of  prejudice,  and  the  aqua  fortis  of  ignorance,  the  laws  of  Providence 
which  really  govern  the  results  of  farm  labor  would  be  studied  and  obeyed  with  great 
success  in  this  republic.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  the  sober,  steady,  and  diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  God.  K  we  mistake  not,  our  highest  duty  and  our  highest  interest 
alike  demand  that  His  laws  be  reg^arded  aa  the  basis  of  all  agricultural  principles.  From 
no  other  point  of  view  is  it  possible  to  see  agriculture  as  it  is ;  or  rather,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Principles,  to  be  worth  anjtbing,  must  be  founded  in  nature,  and  nature  is  every- 
where under  the  control  of  laws  established  by  the  Creator.  A  knowledge  of  ttiese  laws 
IB  science,  and  anything  short  has  little  claim  to  that  appellation,  ELLtherto  science  h«s 
done  very  little  for  tillage  and  husbandry,  simply  because  Its  principles  are  treated  with 
general  neglect  and  contempt  ^ 

Why  should  whey,  whidb  contains  veiy  little  butter  and  no  cheese,  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  feed  of  cows  for  the  production  of  cheese,  in  dairies  for  that  purpose  f 
The  large  per  centage  of  sugar  in  whey  supports  respiration,  and  thereby  permits  food 
that  abounds  in  the  elements  of  cheese  to  be  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  milk, 
jnstead  of  being  consumed  to  keep  the  animal  warm.  Nature's  process  for  making 
milk,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  raw  material  to  her  purposes,  are  matters  to  be  well 
understood  before  one  can  expect  to  see  the  relation  that  100  lbs.  of  carrots  or  grass 
bear  to  50  lbs.  of  milk,  under  the  most  fieivorable  circumstances. 
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BEET- ROOT    SUGAR. 

SaoAR  is  now  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary  of  a  civilized  community — indispensa- 
ble to  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  human  life.  Its  sources  are  various  and  inexhaust- 
ible, being  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  nearly  every  vegetable.  It  is  divided 
by  chemists  into  two  kinds,  ecau  sugar  and  grapd  sugar :  the  former  being  principally 
obtained  from  the  cane,  beet-root,  maple  and  palm  trees ;  and  the  latter  existing  in  the 
grape  and  nearly  all  fruits.  Cane  sugar  can  be  easily  converted  into  grape  sugar,  but 
the  inverse  conversion  has  not  yet  been  effected.    Their  composition  is  as  follows : 

OauM  8uf€w,  Orape  Quifar, 

OuImd '.....  4T.1  ««.T 

By4rogm, &9  €J 

Oxygen, 47.0  KJS 
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Cane  sugar  is  readily  obtained  in  a  hard  crystallized  form,  bat  grape  sugar  it  crystal- 
lized with  great  difficulty,  and  is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  molasses.  Starch  is  con- 
vertible mto  grape  sugrar  by  the  use  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  malting  process 
the  starch  of  the  grain  is  converted  into  sugar  by  diastase.  By  the  use  oi  yeast,  or 
other  nitrogenous,  fermenting  substance,  sugar,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  is  con- 
vertible into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  all  spirituous 
liquors,  wine,  beer,  cider,  <kc.,  dec 

The  cane  contains  about  18  per  cent  of  sugar,  though  by  the  present  process  of  man- 
ufacturing it,  little  more  than  7  per  cent  is  obtained.  'This  is  owing  principally  to  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  all  the  juice  irom  the  cane.    Thus,  while  the  cane  contains  84 


per  cent,  of  juice,  the  average  quantity  secured  by  the  manufacturer  is  but  50  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  80  per  cent  is  obtained. 

Beets  have  long  been  used  in  France  for  the  manu&cture  of  sugar ;  and  though  they 
were  first  grown  and  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  during  the  continental  system  of 
embargo,  when  sugar  was  a  dollar  per  pound,  yet  tiiey  are  at  the  present. time  grown  to 
a  great  extent  in  France  with  considerable  profit,  and  sugar  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 
They  are  also  being  grown  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  yet  problematical  as  to  whether  they  will 
pay  there,  the  price  of  sugar  being  but  six  cents  per  pound  and  the  climate  being  colder, 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  beets.  The  composition  of  the 
beet,  the  mean  of  several  analyses,  is  as  follows : 

Water, , 8T 

Sugar, 8 

Woody  tteua, ^ 6 

By  the  processes  of  manufacturing  now  adopted  in  France  and  Belgium,  from  4  to  9 
lbs.  of  fine,  white,  crystallized  sugar  is  obtained  from  100  Ihs.  of  beets ;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  fiurther  improvements  in  the  machinery,  and  possibly  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  beets  themselves,  all  the  sugar  they  contain  will  be  obtained,  and 
this  quantity  augmented  by  special  manures  and  better  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  similar  to  that  recommended  in  the  March  num- 
ber, page  82,  for  mangel  wurzel,  though  more  plants  should  be  left  per  acre,  as  the  beets 
do  not  grow  so  large  as  the  mangels.  The  rows  may  be  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  singled  out  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  rows.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  of  June.  The  plants  will  be  ripe  about  the  last 
of  August.  Sixteen  tons  per  acre  is  the  average  in  France,  though  thirty  tons  are  some- 
times obtained  on  very  rich  land.  We  think  twenty  tons  per  acre  might  be  usually 
obtained  in  this  country  by  careful  cultivation  and  judicious  manuring.  Taking  five  per 
cent  as  the  average  amount  of  white  sugar  obtained  by  the  common  manufacturing 
process,  a  ton  would  give  100  lbs. ;  or  an  acre  of  beets  of  twenty  tons,  one  ton  of  sugar. 
This,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  would  be  $120  per  acre ;  and  this  besides  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  and  the  residue  of  the  bulbs,  which  are  very  valuable  as  food  for  cattie  and  h<^ 
The  value  of  the  beet-ropt  in  France  is  estimated  at  $3  per  ton.  The  cost  of  raising  a 
crop  of  beets  in  this  country  can  not  exceed  $35  per  acre,  leaving,  at  this  estimate,  a 
a  profit  of  $25  per  acre  for  interest  on  land,  <kc.  Of  the  cost  of  extracting  the  sugar  horn 
20  tons  of  beet  in  this  country,  we  can  not  speak  veiy  definitely ;  but  where  wood  or  coal 
is  cheap,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  it  could  be  done  and  leave  a  good  round 
sum  as  profit  for  $60. 

We  tiiink  the  matter  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  fimneis ;  and  are 
glad  to  learn  from  the  many  inquiries  we  have  lately  received  respecting  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets,  that  they  are  alive  to  its  importance.  We  would  advise  to  small  beginnings 
at  first,  so  that  the  loss  from  any  error  in  the  manufacture,  if  any,  would  be  smi^l. 

The  process  of  reducing  the  beets  to  pulp  and  pressing  out  the  juice,  is  very  similar 
to  that  commonly  adopted  in  the  making  of  dder.  When  the  juice  is  obtained,  it  is 
plaoed  in  a  furnace  and  about  800  grains  of  pure  lime  added  for  every  gallon  of  the 
liquor.  It  is  then  heated  and  kept  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  without  ebulli- 
tion for  about  half  an  hour.  ThLs  is  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  liquor  from  impuri- 
tieSk  The  clear  juice  is  then  run  off,  passed  through  filters  of  animal  charcoal,  or  burnt 
bones,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  the  sugar  crystallizes.  In  France,  about 
four  hours  are  occupied  from  the  time  the  beets  are  ground  till  the  liquid  is  in  the  crys- 
tallizing pans,  though  this  time  is  considered  much  too  long  and  efforts  are  making  to 
shorten  it  It  is  necessary  that  great  expedition  should  be  used  to  prevent  loss  from 
fermentation,  which  proceeds  with  great  rapidity  in  warm  weather,  and  greaUy  reduces 
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the  amount  of  sugar,  in  the  Patent  OfBoe  Report  for  1849  and  '60,  page  405,  there  is 
a  moat  interesting  article  by  Mons.  Mblsxhs,  detailing  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
best  means  of  cheeking  fermentation  of  the  pulp  and  juice  during  manufacture,  from 
which  it  appears  that  bi*sulphlte  of  lime  added  in  small  quantities  prevents  fermentation 
and  removes  any  discoloring  mat,ter,  which  often  injures  the  sale  of  beet  sugar.  By  the 
aid  of  this  discovery  the  pulp  and  juice  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
injury,  and  the  necessity  for  hurry  is  in  a  great  measure  removed.  The  cost  of  the  bi« 
sulphite  of  lime  must  be  little,  as  the  materials,  sulphur  and  Ume,  are  everywhere  abund- 
ant and  cheap,  and  the  mode  of  manufacture  easy  and  simple. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  if  it  can  be  rendered  profitable,  will  greatly  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  farm,  as  nothing  is  exported  from  it  but  sugar,  and  all  the  nitrogen, 
alkalies,  and  phosphates,  retained  as  food  and  manure.  Supei^phoephate  of  lime  is  a 
very  yaluable  manure  for  this  crop. 


-*♦«- 
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UNDER-DRAININa 

The  reason  for  ttncfer-draining  is  found  in  these  two  facts :  First,  That  water,  however 
small  in  quantity,  refhaining  stationary  or  stagnant  about  the  roots  of  plants,  is  extremely 
injurious ;  experience  demonstrating  that  no  amoimt  of  manure  will  make  a  plant  thrive 
while  the  roots  are  surrounded  by  stagnant  water.  Second,  That  water  falling  upon  and 
percolating  through  the  soil  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  greatly  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion, furnishing  plants  with  elements  which  they  need,  and  imparting  strength  and  vigor 
of  growth.  On  these  two  propositions  the  whole  theory  of  draining  hangs ;  and  it  is 
simply  the  most  efiScacious  methods  of  removing  the  stagnant  water,  and  nendering  the 
soil  as  much  like  a  filter  as  possible,  that  is  matter  of  discussion.  There  is  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  this  subject  which  we  cannot  discuss,  but  must  give  the  methods 
generally  adopted  with  the  most  success. 

Stone  drains  were  first  used,  then  horse-shoe  tiles,  and  now  1-J-inch  to  2-inch  pipes 
pipes  are  found  to  be  much  the  cheapest  and  best  for  draining  purposes.  In  England 
this  pipe,  either  round  or  flat-bottomed,  is  superceding  all  others.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  the  water  would  not  find  its  way  into  the  pipes,  but  experience  proves  this 
to  be  incorrect,  the  joints  affording  sufficient  avenues  for  this  purpose. 

In  under-draining,  the  first  thing  is  to  provide  an  outlet  for- the  water  brought  by  the 
drains.  This  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  clean  out  to  prevent  obstruction,  as  a  stop- 
page at  the  outlet  or  main  drain  renders  the  whole  network  of  pipes  useless.  A  fall  of 
1  in  700^  with  well  laid  pipe,  passes  off  the  water  freely ;  but  where  there  is  plenty  of 
fall,  more  should  be  given.  The  depth  of  drains  and  the  distances  apart  will  of  course 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of  soil  and  whether  there  are  any  springs  as  well  as 
surface  water  to  be  removed ;  from  two  to  five  feet  deep  are  the  extremes,  three  feet 
being  in  general  the  best  The  distance  i4>art  ranges  from  16  to  100  feet  on  soils  which 
need  draining  at  all ;  and  there  are  very  few  but  what  imperiously  demand  it 

The  oost  of  draining  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  price  of  pipes  and  on  the  skill  of  the 
digger.  Drains  can  be  cut,  the  pipes  laid  and  covered  up  again,  all  complete,  for  twenty- 
five  cents  per  rod.  The  price  of  tiles  would  vary  according  to  facilities  for  making  and 
obtaining  them.  Probably  l^indi  to  2-inch  pipe  would  cast  from  six  to  eight  doUais 
prr  thousand. 

In  cutting  the  drains,  it  is  usual  to  throw  out  two  furrows  in  opposite  directions  as 
deep  as  possible.  It  is  thep  cleaned  out  about  fourteen  inches  deep  with  a  common 
spade ;  the  next  foot  is  thrown  out  with  a  narrower  spade ;  and  the  remainder  with  a 
apade  about,  six  inches  wide  at  the  top^  and  gradual^  tapering  so  as  to  leave  the  bottom 
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of  the  dr9iiiju«twi<|e  enough  f6i  aimn^a&oi  The  loose  toil  aft  the  hottom  k  elemef 
out  with  a  narrow  scoop,  the  haadle  being  raJBSdenUy  long  and  no  shaped  t^at  »]mui 
can  clean  the  drains  from  the  t(^. 

In  laying  ihe  pipes,  all  that  is  aeceeiaarj  is  to  place  them  end  to  end  as  dosely  a» 
possible.  If  convenient,  it  is  best  to  put  a  piece  of  tnrf  with  the  grass  downwaida  ov«r 
the  pipes ;  though  this  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  soil  is  moist  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  disturb  the  pipes  in  coveting  them  with  it.  After  the  dnuna  have  been  laid  and 
covered  a  few  days,  the  water  comes  through  as  dear  <u  cryUalf  and  there  is  lit^ 
danger  of  stoppage  from  any  deposit  of  sediment^  and  few  if  any  of  the  fertiliaifig 
elements  oi  the  soil  are  washed  out 

There  has  been  much  discussioii  between  tbeoreUeal  aod  praoiioal  mea,  as-  to  whether 
the  drains  should  be  laid  across  tbe  naiuiial  sl^e  of  the  land  «r  kigtbwiae  of  it,  pncti- 
cal  farmers  for  a  long  time  adopting  the  former  and  the  sciwtifie  frnneM  advocating  tiie 
latter.  There  are  few  at  the  present  time  but  what  think  the  scientific  men  are  right, 
and  the  drains  are  laid  the  same  way  as  the  land  slopes  and  empty  into  a  main  drain, 
laid  with  larger  tiles,  running  across  the  fall.  This  main  drain  discharges  the  water 
into  an  open  ditch,  which  should  always  be  kept  clean,  so  that  the  water  can  run  off  freely. 

The  economy  of  under-draining  at  a  cost  of  from  $20  to  tdO  per  acre,  has  been  mudb 
questioned  in  this  country  where  lands  are  so  abundant  and  cheap ;  but  all  those  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  benefit  and  of  its  paying  great 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  They  say  the  soil  works  much  easier,  is  ready  to  plow 
much  e^lier  in  the  ^ring,  and  yields,  greatly  increased  crops  with  less  manure  and  less 
labor.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  there  is  but  little  land  on  which  all 
agricultural  crops  would  not  be  increased  half  as  much  again  by  thorou^  under-draining. 
It  is  a  fact  which,  though  it  appears  paradoxical,  is  nevertheless  clearly  established  by 
experience,  that  land  well  under-drained  is  much  dryer  in  wet  weather,  and  much  more 
moist  in  dry  hot  weather,  than  that  undrained.  We  believe  that  the  general  adoption 
of  thorough  draining  will  do  much  to  remove  the  innumerable  insects,  blights,  and  rusts, 
which  now  make  such  fearful  devastation  on  our  crops.  An  old  English  farmer  informs 
us  that  he  can  remember  when,  under^raining  was  scarcely  known  in  England  the  crops 
were  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects,  <fec.,  than  they  are  here  at  present ;  but  now 
they  are  unknown  there,  and  the  crops  have  doubled,, which  he  thinks  is  owing  more  tp 
under-draining  than  any  other,  cause. 
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MILCH   CQWS,  AIO)    CALVES. 

It  is  impossible  to  choose  a  subject  of  more  general  interest  to  llie  agricultural  commu- 
nity, than  Milch  Cows ;  for  though  there  is  only  a  portion  of  American  farmers  that 
devote  their  frurms  principally  to  the  dairy  business,  yet  evety  homestead  has  its  cows, 
and  every  fanner  is  interested  in  their  management. 

The  best  time  for  cows  to  ^  come  in**  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  though  where  calves  are  raised  for  the  butcher,  it  will  be  profitable  to  have 
th^n  earlier ;  as,  being  scarce,  they  sell  much  better.  The  period  of  calving  is  one  of 
considerable  danger,  and  much  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cow  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
in  that  condition  which  will  make  her  most  profitablo  the  coming  season^  Cows  of 
covfse  should  never  be  starred  during  the  winter,  but  kq^t  in  a  nice  warm  yard,  having 
plenty  of  straw,  cornstalks,  or  hay,  regularly  given  them.  If  they  are  not  milked,  they 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  straw  and  comslalkB  till  within  six  weeks  of  calving, 
when  they  should  have  a  little  hay ;  and  as  the  spring  draws  near,  if  not  in  good  con- 
dition, a  little  com  meal,  or  what  is  much  better,  three  or  four  pounds  of  crushed  oil- 
cake a  day,  may  be  given  fbr  a  week  or  so  previoua  to  calving.    It  is  not,  however, 
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desirable  to  hare  the  oow  at  all  fat ;  but  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  owing  to  eating  a 
large  bulk  of  comparatively  non-nutritious  food  the  cow  becomes  costive,  and  inflamma- 
tion to  a  gfreater  or  less  extent  ensues,  it  is  advisable  to  give  more  coTicentrated  nutriment ; 
and  oil-cake,  besides  being  more  nutritious  than  any  other  food  given  to  cattle,  is  a  slight 
aperient,  and  keeps  the  cow  in  a  fine  healthy  state.  It  may  be  continued  as  long  after 
calying  as  the  farmer  pleases — it  will  do  no  harm — nothing,  in  fact,  producing  more 
or  richer  milk.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  feed*  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Mangel  wurzel 
being  also  laxative  and  very  nutritious,  are  valuable  food  for  cows  at  this  period ;  and 
nothing  will  pay  a  farmer  better  than  to  grow  a  few  acres  every  year  for  this  especial 
purpose,  Ruta  baga  are  good,  but  are  apt  to  give  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter. 
They  are  not  so  aperient  as  mangel  wurzeL  .  After  the  cow  has  calved,  she  should  have 
8(»ne  warm  slops  and  be  carefully  attended.  The  first  milk  should  be  drawn  out  of  the 
bag  before  the  calf  sucks ;  and  afterwards,  if  the  bag  is  hard,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  get  as  much  of  the  milk  as  possible  previous  to  letting  the  calf  suck,  so  that  he  may 
knock  on  the  udder,  and  well  clean  out  all  the  milk. 

When  fatting  for  the  butcher,  the  calves  should  always  be  placed  in  a  dark  place  and 
be  tied  up,  so  that  they  can  not  run  about.  It  is  very  necessary  that  they  be  often 
well  cleaned  out  and  littered  with  plenty  of  dean  straw.  This  will  keep  the  calves 
healthy,  clean,  and  free  from  lice.  In  the  celebrated  cheese  county  of  Cheshire,  England, 
the  calves  are  never  suflered  to  suck  the  cows  at  all,-  but  are  fed  with  skim  milk  and 
boiled  linseed  or  oil-cake  meal,  which  they  are  taught  to  drink  out  of  a  pan  or  pail. 
We  think  this  is  an  unnatural  plan,  and  the  benefits  derived  by  it  do  not,  or  at  least 
would  not  in  this  country,  counter-balance  the  extra  trouble.  When  designed  for  rear- 
ing, this  plan  may  have  its  advantages  ;  but  the  calf  at  first  should  undoubtedly  be  fed 
with  the  biestings  or  first  milk,  as,  being  the  natural  food,  it  is  best  adapted  for  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  slightly  purgative,  and  cleans  out  the  black 
foeces  which  are  in  the  calf  when  bom.  After  the  first  week  or  two  the  fresh  milk  may 
be  substituted  by  skim  milk  and  boiled  linseed  or  oil-cake,  which  should  be  given  two 
or  three  months  before  the  calf  is  weaned.  Nothing  pays  bett^  than  to  keep  rearing 
calves  well  the  first  four  months,  giving  them  a  good  start  in  life.  We  would  not  advise 
the  confinement  of  rearing  calves ;  for,  though  it  may  conduce  to  laying  on  fat,  the  for- 
mation of  muscles  and  bones  and  the  general  health  of  the  animal  is  lessened. 

Every  one  knows  the  great  necessity  there  is  of  being  gentle  and  kind  to  cows,  so 
that  they  may  be  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  not  stand  trembling  in  durance  vile  while 
being  milked.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for  the  opinion  that  a  cow  will  give  a  dsaij-maid 
more  milk  than  she  will  to  a  man.  We  think  a  man,  during  the  milking  season,  has 
seldom  any  business  near  a  cow,  his  great,  rough,  hard  hands,  and  still  harder  heart, 
rendering  him  unfit  for  a  good  milker ;  while  a  gentle,  rosy  dairymaid,  with  her  kind 
words,  soft  hands,  and  "  So,  so,  my  good  bossy,"  seated  on  a  three  legged  stool,  will 
fetch  out  the  milk  till  the  froth  runs  over  the  pail.  ■  Cows  should  be  milked  regularly 
the  same  hours  every  day,  and  should  have  access  to  water  and  shelter  at  all  times. 


-•-•^ 


Willows. — There  are  $5,000,000  worth  of  willows  imported  into  this  country  eveiy 
year  from  Belgium  and  Prance,  for  making  baskets,  and  for  other  purposes.  They  sell 
for  $125  per  ton,  and  the  demand  is  greatly  increasing,  and  is  now  much  greater  than 
the  supply.  They  grow  equally  well  in  America  as  in  Belgium,  but  need  low,  swampy 
land,  that  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  They  need  no  cultivation  at  all.  In  planting  the  first 
time,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  stick  the  cuttings  into  the  soil  in  the  spring.  The  next 
faH  tiie  first  years'  shoots  should  be  cat  down ;  and  tiie  next  year  they  will  come  out 
thick  and  strong,  and  yield  an  abundant  and  most  prcffiiaMe>€grop<  The  conlmoa  £ng. 
lish  willow,  or  osier,  m.  the  best  variety  for  iUdtolK*  < 
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LARGE  CROP  OF  RUTA  BAGA. 


TVe  have  received  a  communicatian  on  the  culture  of  ruta  baga,  from  Jobn  T.  Andrews, 
Esq.,  of  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  which  we  are  sorry  the  limits  of  the  Farmer  will  not 
allow  us  to  publish.  It  is  fiiU  of  valuable  information,  and  affords  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  successful  application  of  skill  and  science  to  farm  husbandry.  Mr.  Andrews 
says :  <<  I  devoted  my  head  and  hands  to  ttie  work  of  agriculture  with  the  full  intention 
of  convincing  my  neighbors  that  the  idea  that  a  collegiate  education  spoils  a  man  £>r  a 
farmer,  is  a  popular  error.  I  have  succeeded  so  well  that,  though  this  is  mj  second 
year  at  farming,  I  have  taken  first  premiums  this  fall,  at  our  County  Fair  and  American 
Institute,  on  my  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  turneps,  potatoes,  and  ruta  baga.  I  m\ist  add. 
further,  lest  you  should  mistake  me  for  a  gentleman  farmer,  that  the  labor  on  my  little 
farm  is  performed  almost  exclusively  by  my  own  hands.  For  much  of  the  little  I  hare 
learned  of  the  art  of  farming,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Working  Farmer^ 
and  Albany  Cultivator,  of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader.     To  these  I  owe  my  mctessJ* 

The  quantity  of  land  cultivated  with  ruta  baga*was  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The  soil 
was  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  but  safe  from  standing  water  by  a  gentle  descent. 
It  had  been  for  many  yeara  a  meadow,  and  yielded  but  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  It 
was  plowed,  manured  with  twenty  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  planted  with  potatoes", 
which  were  a  complete  failure.  The  next  year  it  was  plowed  again  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  twenty  more  loads  of  manure  applied  per  acre.  After  lying  a  few  weeks,  forty  load* 
of  manure  per  acre  were  spread  over  the  surface  and  plowed  in  seven  inches  deep.  Ii 
was  afterwards  plowed  and  dragged  till  the  manure  was  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  Furrows  were  then  drawn  with  the  plow,  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  in  which 
was  spread  a  mixture  of  guano  from  the  poultry  yard,  nightsoil,  ashes,  and  gypsuin. 
The  furrows  were  then  turned  back  over  the  manure,  leaving  the  ridges  twenty-seven 
inches  between.  Four  or  five  seeds  were  then  dropped  on  the  ridges  in  holes  about 
ten  inches  apart,  and  slightly  covered  with  the  garden  rake.  When  the  plants  were 
sufficiently  large  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  weeds,  which  were  very  namerous, 
the  hoe  was  vigorously  applied,  destropng  all  the  weeds  and  leaving  one  plant  in  a 
place.  They  were  sown  on  the  20th  of  June  and  gathered  on  the  6th  of  November. 
The  leaves  were  very  large,  of  a  dark  green  color,  reaching  from  one  ridge  to  the  other, 
completely  covering  the  ground.  When  gathered  they  were  thrown  into  heaps  of  about 
100  bushels  each,  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth,  to  remain  in  the  field  until  needed 
for  use.  The  crop  yielded,  by  actual  admeasurement  in  a  sealed  bushel,  416^  bushels^ 
or  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  Jmshels  per  acre.  This,  at  50  lbs.  per  bushel, 
would  be  41^  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  leaves,  themselves  valu- 
able food  for  milch  cows,  <fec  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  pronounce  41^  tons  of 
bulbs  per  acre  a  larger  crop  than  has  ever  been  raised  in  Great  Britain.  25  tons  is 
there  considered  a  first  rate  crop,  and  is  seldom  exceeded. 

The  quantity  of  manure  which  our  friend  applied  appears  excessive,  and  we  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  agriculture,  quite  unnecessary.  Twenty  loads  of  good  manure  to  the  acre  b 
a  heavy  manuring  for  ruta  baga,  and  if  to  this  is  added  300  lbs.  of  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  sown  with  the  seed,  a  good  and  profitable  crop  will  be  obtained.  Ruta  baga 
possess  great  power  of  drawing  their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  if  supplied  with 
available  phosphates  and  carbon ;  but  if  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  supplied  in  the 
manure,  which  was  the  case  in  the  above  experiment,  this  is  employed  in  thepigaaisni 
of  the  plant,  and  itB  nitrogen-collecting  powers  are  useless. 

We  hope  to  hear  again  from  our  friend,  and  trust  he  will  continue  to  unite 
with  practice,  be  as  successful  in  his  ezperiments  as  in  the  ons  just  detailed^  and, 
fill  or  unsuccessful,  give  his  results  to  tiie  readers  of  the  Qem9e%  Farmer. 


^ 
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During  the  last  few  montlia  we  have  received  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  from 
many  valued  ooireepondents,  which  has  necessarily  been  crowded  out  of  our  columns. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  stiU  continue  to  write  and  give  us  information,  which  in  one 
form  or  another  will  find  its  way  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  Especially  do  we  like 
to  hear  from  practical,  keen,  observing,  thinking  farmers.  It  is  by  uniting  facts  furnished 
by  such  men  and  the  indications  of  science,  that  a  true  system  of  agriculture  will  be 
formed.  We  give  extracts  fr6m  the  communications  that  have  accumulated  on  our  hands, 
and  shall  tiy  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 


-»♦<•- 


Butisr-Makino  EzPSBDCEsns. — The  experiments  on  butter-making;  detailed  in  your  Februarj  num- 
ber, were  made  in  cool  November.  Mr&  B.  is  quite  eertain  the  result  would  be  different  and  in  favor 
of  the  small  pans  of  milk,  if  the  same  experiments  were  to  be  made  in  hot  ioeaiher^  I  hope  h,  N.  will 
make  forther  trials  next  smnmer.    R.  B.^^Fbrt  Chvmffton,  N.  Y. 
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TmoK  AKD  Thin  Bowing.  -^Some  of  my  neighbors  think  that  wheats  whether  sown  thick  or  thiji, 
win  grow  about  so  thick.  So  last  fall  I  selected  three  lands  as  near  equal  as  I  could  find  in  the  field : 
the  first  I  sowed  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  (mj  common  gnage);  the  second, 
three  bnshels ;  and  the  third,  three  pecks.  At  liarvest;  th»t  sown  with  one  and  a  half  bushels  was 
the  best ;  the  three  bushels  was  too  thick  and  the  heads  small ;  and  the  three  pecks  to  the  acre  was 
too  thin,  ruited  and  ehrunk,    Alphsob  Galvkbt. — Reading  Center^  N,  Y, 
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To  Clean  Spring  Wheat  ibom  Cbebs,  Oats,  Aa — I  observed  an  article  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Farmer  about  washing  spring  wheat;  to  free  it  from  oats  and  foul  seeds.  I  send  you  another 
method,  which  I  think  is  much  better,  as  I  have  tried  both.  Take  the  lanning-mill  with  the  chess- 
board placed  so  far  up  in  the  shoe  that  by  turning  fast  the  good  wheat  will  drop  in  the  mill,  and  the 
oatsi  poor  wheat;  and  other  light  roaterialfl^  will  blow  away,  leaving  the  wheat  cleaner  than  if  it  bad 
been  in  water.  This  method  is  one  of  the  best  for  cleaning  cheae^  Ac,  from  winter  wheat  for  sowing. 
Sensca  Lak& — Romuluaf  N.  K 
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Planting  Small  Potatoes. — I  have  noticed  of  late,  that  the  more  manure  you  put  on  the  ground 
for  potatoes,  the  smaller  b  your  crop ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fSact^  that  the  largest  and  b^t  potatoes 
in  the  hill  are  the  first  to  decay.  In  1860  I  planted  half  an  acre  of  green  sward,  plowed  in  the  spring, 
without  any  manure,  and  from  necessity  used  the  smallest  potatoes  I  had  for  seed.  I  hoed  them  but 
once,  and  gave  them  a  sprinkling  of  plaster  after  hoeing.  The  result  was,  I  obtained  from  the  half 
acre  sixty-five  bushels;  and  at  the  time  of  digging  (the  middle  of  October)  there  was  not  one  peck  of 
decayed  potatoes  among  them.    Last  year  I  adopted  the  same  course  with  similar  results. 

This  year  I  propose  to  plants  for  experiment^  in  an  open  woodland  and  cover  with  forest  leaves, 
and  will  apprise  you  of  the  result^  feeling  that  whatever  interests  the  mass  of  iiirmers  as  much  as  this 
subject^  should  be  looked  to  and  as  much  li^t  thrown  on  the  snljeet  as  possible.  A  SmaciiBEa.-* 
De  Laneey^  N,  Y. 
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HoME-XAnE  GuANa — I  see  by  different  agricultural  publications  the  anxiety  many  fSurmers  have  of 
enriching  their  soil  by  lime^  gypsom,  guano^  lia,  at  considerable  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  suf- 
lering  a  large  amount  of  the  best  fertilising  ingredients  to  be  thrown  to  waste,  which  would  cost  them 
nothing  to  preserve.  In  the  fall  and  spring  I  cart  many  loads  of  any  kind  of  soil  I  can  procure  free 
from  stone  to  a  heap  near  my  kitchen  and  wash-house  door.  I  put  it  up  like  a  coal  pit — large  at 
the  base  and  small  at  the  top.  The  top  I  make  concave,  so  as  to  contain  half  a  barrel  of  water.  To 
this  top  I  plftoe  a  plank  to  which  slats  are  nailed  to  walk  up  on,  and  I  have  all  the  dish  water,  soap 
snd^  chamber-lie,  meat  and  fish  pickle,  and  every  kind  of  refuse  from  in  and  about  the  hous^  carried 
to  tins  heap^  I  frequently  add  a  little  plaster.  After  it  has  been  there  six  mouthy  mix  it  well,  haul 
it  out^  and  supply  its  place  with  another  heap.  It  is  a  cheap  manure^  and  far  exceeds  lime,  gypaum, 
cor  guano;  all  of  which  I  have  used  to  a  laige  extent    &  Jomc — MomU  Con^crt^  Pa, 
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Mkbino,  SorTH-DowH,  ahd  Ldgbtxe  Shxbp.-^-I  keep  three  kinds  of  elieep,  Merino,  Sontli-Doiwii, 
and  Leicester.  Some  time  ago  I  sold  pert  of  the  flock  for  mutton.  The. Merinos  hronght  me  $1.60; 
the  Soath-DownS)  |2 ;  and  the  Leioesters,  from  $2.60  to  $8.  The  butcher  would  always  pick  ont  the 
Leicesterst  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  others  while  they  remained  in  the  flock.  I  drew  them 
out  and  disowned  them,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  otherSb  The  South-Downs  were  fiur, 
profitable  sheep — about  the  medium  in  Western  New  York.  I  can  recommend  the  Leieesters;  not 
because  I  haye  them  to  sell,  but  for  the  reason  that  Ihey  are  more  healthy,  look  better,  shear  mors 
wool,  grow  fiBu»ter,  and  pay  better.  The  lambs  sell  for  a  hi^er  price  and  mueh  earlier  than  the  oit^er 
breeds  in  Western  New  York,    A  Youkq  Dutch  Subsobibbb. — Soyaiton^  .AT.  Y, 


•♦♦«- 


SoAKDio  CoBN  ni  A  SoLunoR  or  HARiBBOBff«-^A  few  years  sinoe,  hearing  a  neighbor  ipeak  of  the 
great  value  of  soaking  seed  com  in  a  solution  of  hartshorn  previous  to  planting,  I  was  induced  to  tij 
it^  and  have  met  with  perfect  success  I  put  two  ounces  of  the  hartshorn,  coating  twenty>five  oent^ 
to  a  peck  of  com,  coyer  the  com  with  water  and  let  it  stand  six  hours,  planting  as  soon  as  posnUe^ 
rolling  it  in  plaster  as  I  plant 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  dry  time  just  as  our  oom  was  nioely  up,  and  all  eom  fields  in  this  region 
looked  yellow  and  sickly,  while  my  com  planted  as  aboye  kept  of  a  dark  green  eolor  and  grew  well 
till  harvest^  when  I  had  100  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  which  we  eoneider  a  good  crop  here.  My 
neighbor  who  planted  in  an  adjoining  field,  on  matii  better  jkand  and  well  manured,  but  who  did 
not  use  the  hartshorn,  had  a  very  poor  crop.  I  indnoed  a  neighbor  to  use  it  last  year,  and  he  obtained 
equally  beneficial  resulta    WiJiaiN  Eka. 
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ExFKBDCEHT  WITH  PouLTKY.-^I  have  been  keeping  an  account  with  my  poultry  the  past  year,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  profit  could  be  deriyed  from  them.  I  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1861, 
with  twenty-three  hens  and  two  duckfli  The  hens  were  of  the  Poland  yariety,  but  not  full  blooded, 
and  were  mostly  two  years  old.  They  were  not  confined,  except  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  summer. 
I  allow  them  two  quarts  of  com  per  day,  except  through  the  last  of  summer  and  first  fall  mouthy 
when  they  require  lees.  The  hens  commenced  laying  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy  and  laid  till 
Noyember.    The  account  frt>m  January  1,  1861,  to  January  1,  185^  is  as  follows: 

Or, 

By  S68B  eggs,  irortli,  St  maricet  prices, |SS  01 

*  25  chtekens  niaed. 6  81 


J>r. 

To  19biubels  Specks  corn, .' $15  S9 

*«  111  eggs  used  for  sitting, 186 

**  Indian  meal  for chiekens, «.;....      IM 

$18  69 


187  8S 


Balance  infkTor  cf  poQlti7, $18  74 

I  commenced  killing  off  my  hens  in  July,  and  when  they  ceased  laying  in  Noyember  I  had  bet 
eleyen.  It  would  be  fair  to  set  down  the  ayerage  number  for  the  year  at  eighteen.  The  two  ducVt 
)ayed  142  egg^  which  leayes  for  the  eighteen  hens  2548  eggs,  or  an  ayerage  of  141  eggs  each,  beodes 
raising  chickens.    S.  B.  QtarB^^-^Satiffertiet^  N,  Y. 
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QuANo  ov  CosN.  — Reading  in  the  Fixrfner  of  the  yalue  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  I  ordered  half  a  ton 
from  Philadelphia.  When  it  arriyed,  I  tamed  to  the  J^rmer  for  information  how  to  prepare  and 
apply  it)  but  could  find  no  directions  there  I  then  applied  to  the  merchants  who  sold  it ;  but  they 
were  ignorant  on  the  subjeot  Here,  then,  was  a  dilemma :  the  time  for  planting  had  airiyed,  the 
guano  was  on  hand ;  but  how  to  api^y  it^  was  the  perjdazing  query.  I  had  learned  it  was  neeeasary 
to  pass  it  through  a  seiye.  I  got  a  No.  6  and  went  to  work,  but  soon  gaye  it  up,  the  odor  and  diMi 
being  exceedingly  disagreeable.  I  had  prepared  my  seed  for  planting,  all  of  which  was  of  a  kind 
known  here  as  the  Bed  Cb6,  except  a  angle  ear  of  Ortffon,  which  I  had  procured  from  nuladelphi^ 
and  for  which  the  fiBtrmers  in  that  yicinity  paid  $1.60  per  buaheL  This  seed  I  planted  firsty  and  being 
deurous  of  making  the  best  of  it^  gaye  it  about  half  an  ounoe  to  the  hill  of  the  sfted  guano  pvevsoas 
to  eoyering.  The  rest  of  the  field  of  twelye  aeres  was  planted  without  the  application  of  any  manure 
at  alL  This  came  up  in  about  six  days ;  but  my  Oregon,  which  I  expeoted  to  appear  first;  showed 
no  symptoms  of  breaking  ground.  I  wvted  ten  days,  and  then  oemmenoed  making  aeardii  liir  tlia 
hidden  treasure,  which  on  finding  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  which  I  can  oi^y  deaeribe  as  between  % 
fry  and  a  stew.  Some  of  it  eyentually  came  up^  made  large  staling  and  ears  not  one  of  which  matured. 
Thus  I  lost  my  seed,  labor,  and  guano.  When  the  oom  on  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  up  about 
six  inches,  I  applied  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  guano  and  coal  aahee^  about  iioe^hird  of  a  gill  to  a 
hiU.    The  soil  was  poor  and  had  neyer  yielded  fair  com  crops  before ;  y«t  I  obtained  800  b«heU  of 
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T«T7  •apevior  «oni)  with  Muoelj  a  soft  «ar  (o  »  w^gon  loadL  Lart  year  (1861)  I  dreaBod  twenty  acres 
in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  raie^  and  had  as  the  resnK  1800  bushels  of  ears — a  ho^r  quantity  than 
has  been  raised  on  the  farm  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  idL 

I  am  net  snre  that  the  manner  I  adopted  of  applying  the  gnano  is  the  best  {t  is  evident  from  the 
experiment  made  with  the  Oregatit  that  its  immedisie  applieation  to  the  seed  is  injiuions^  though 
applied  in  smaller  quantities  it  might  not  prove  sa  On  vinee^  (encumber^  squashes  melons,  Ac^) 
applied  near  the  stem  in  the  hill,  the  effect  was  asttmishing.    A  Qpbscbibkb.— ^ea/«  Ocqi,  Fa. 

Bees.  — The  greatest  difficulty  I  have  with  bees^  is  their  robbing  each  other.  To  prevent  it  I  have 
tried  several  experiments^  but  have  ledled  in  all  except  this :  If  hive  A  attacks  hive  B,  change  them 
-— pnt  A  in  the  plaoe  of  B^  and  B  in  the  place  of  A ;  and  if  three  or  four  should  be  in  the  fus^  change 
them  all  in  the  same  way.    By  tiiJs  means  I  have  never  fiiiled  to  stop  them  in  less  than  lialf  an  hour. 

In  regard  to  the  moth  I  have  but  tittle  trouble.  I  take  oom  meal  and  make  a  paste  with  strong 
salt  water,  spread  it  just  the  bigness  of  the  hive  half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  the  hive  squaro  on  ihe 
dough,  making  it  all  tight  except  the  entrance,  and  this  the  bees  wiD  gtuffd  against  the  miller,  which 
lays  her  eggs  under  the  edge  ef  the  hive ;  and  with  this  preventive  I  have  no  tronble  with  the 
moth. .  The  hive  should  not  remain  in  this  condition  alter  it  is  filled  by  the  bee^  but  should  bo  raised 
on  blocks  one  inch  thick.  This  gives  the  bees  fresh  air,  and  prevents  the  comb  from  melting  down, 
which  frequently  happens  in  extreme  hot  weather.  In  this  way  they  will  also  stand  the  winter 
better  than  if  set  dose  down,  when  their  breath  forms  a  frost  which  melts  and  runs  down  the  hive, 
freezing  when  it  strikes  the  board  at  the  bottom.  In  this  way  I  have  lost  several  good  swarmi^  witli 
fhirty  to  forty  pounds  <if  honey  in  the  hive.    Isa  Yoitno. — Congunt,  If.  T, 
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CuuvRE  ov  Tobacco. — We  have  received  an  excellent  article  dn  this  subject,  from 
Mr.  H.  N.  Howe,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  from  wliich  we  give  such  facts  as  throw  additional 
light  on  the  subject : 

Having  prepared  the  beds»  sow  the  seed  (a  table-spoonful  to  thirty  square  yards)  if  possible  just 
before  rain  on  a  ttUl  day^  or  yon  may  find  the  planta  in  some  other  place.  Keep  the  beds  free  from 
weeda  It  will  answer  to  sow  the  seed  from  March  till  the  first  week  in  May.  Any  land  that  is 
natural  for  com  is  good  lor  tobacco.  To  ensure  a  large  crop  of  either,  any  man  knows  that  the  ground 
must  be  well  prepared  and  manored  before  planting.  Mark  the  ground  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  one  way  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  the  other :  this  is  for  Conneetient  Seed  Leaf ;  the 
amall  kinds  will  bear  to  be  thicker.  Some  think  the  plants  should  be  three  to  four  inches  high  before 
Betting ;  but  this  I  think  a  mistake.  ^  I  oommenoe  setting  when  the  plants  are  no  larger  than  a  Htf 
oent  piece,  and  I  invariably  have  g^ood  luck  wilh  my  early  set  plants.  A  plant  tcv^  inches  high^ 
before  setting  will  generally  die  to  the  gro«md ;  whereas  a  small  one,  if  well  set,  will  scarcely  mind 
the  removal.  It  will  do  to  set  in  missing  {^ants  till  the  first  week  in  July.  The  cultivator  may  be 
used  as  long  as  it  will  pass  without  breaking  the  leaves.  The  plants  require  no  hill :  they  should  be 
hoed  two  or  three  times ;  the  first  as  eariy  aa  practicable.  When  the  plants  show  the  buds  fairly, 
they  can  be  pinched  of^  leaving  from  sixteen  to  twenty  leaves  on  astidk ;  late  plants  nnist  be  topped 
lower.  Alter  toppinj^  the  suckers  mnst  be  kept  off;  the  cleaner  the  better  for  the  gprowth  of  the 
plants  and  the  convenience  of  handling  when  stripping.  When  the  leaves  become  spotted  with 
yellow,  the  plant  is  fit  to  cut  It  is  beet  to  have  the  deW  off  before  cutting ;  and  after  rain  the  plants 
should  not  be  cut  for  a  few  day^  as  the  rain  washes  the  gum  from  the  leaver  When  cut^  the  plants 
must  be  laid  eareftilly  on  the  ground  to  wilt  If  the  son  is  hot^  care  mnst  be  taken  or  the  plants  will 
bnmi  and  the  places  burnt  are  spoiled.  In  hanging,  ftsten  the  twine  around  the  butt  end  of  the 
first  jdant,  fetdi  it  aoroes  the  pole,  give  it  a  turn  round  the  next  plants  and  so  on  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pole.  The  poles^  or  whatever  is  used  to  hang  them  on,  ought  to  be  suffidenldy  large  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  pressing  eadi  other  too  much,  as  in  such  a  case  they  ai^  apt  to  spoil  before  they  get 
aufficiently  wilted  to  hang  independentiy  of  each  other.  When  the  leaves  are  all  cured  and  the 
middle  stem  of  the  leaf  has  become  diy,  and  there  come  a  few  damp  day^  the  plants  will  be  moist 
and  oaa  be  taken  down  without  breaking  the  leavesi  They  should  be  bdd  ii^pQes  of  two  tier^  the 
tops  together.  After  lying  a  few  days  it  can  (if  the  weather  is  not  too  dry)  be  stripped  and  done  up 
in  hands  and  packed  away  till  ready  to  be  boxed.  Sweating  can  be  done  before  or  after  strippin^^ 
If  done  before,  it  must  be  closely  watched  or  it  will  become  too  hot  and  damage.  Oare  should  be 
taken  in  every  operation  to  not  break  the  leavesi    The  crop  ranges  firom  ten  to  twenty  hnndreda 
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CULTURE   OF   THE    GRAPE,   AND    WINE-MAKING. 

BT  L.,   OF   IRONBEQUOIT,   H.   T. 

You  gave  in  l^e  January  number  of  the  Farmer  much  information  on  the  sdenoe 
of  grape  cultivation  and  the  making  of  wine.  For  the  purpose  of  making  good  wine, 
and  that  which  will  mature  itself  in  due  time,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  procure  the 
right  kind  of  grape,  well  adapted  to  the  climate.  Without  detail  on  the  selection  and 
cultivation  of  a  suitable  wine-grape,  suffice  it  to  saj  that  your  correspondent,.  Mr. 
Blakely,  of  Roxbury,  Conn.,  in  his  excellent  article  on  '^  Wine-Making,'^  has  set  forth 
very  fully,  and  with  much  practical  knowledge,  the  selection  and  propagation  of  the 
grape  for  wine-making.  I  would  by  no  means  depreciate  the  utility  of  the  different 
modes  of  propagation  proposed  by  Mr.  Blakslt,  for  they  are  among  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  vines  on  a  limited  scale ;  but  as  no  allusion  was  made  to  any  other  practice, 
in  his  communication,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  cheap  way  to 
multiply  grape  vines  is  by  cuttings  of  the  last  year's  growth ;  and  it  is  the  principal 
mode  practiced  by  nurserymen  in  obtaining  vines  for  their  extended  sales.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  there  may  be  3000  cuttings,  with  three  joints  each,  placed  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre ;  and  if  the  soil  be  deeply  worked,  with  good  after  culture,  they  will  give  more  than 
half  their  number  of  well  rooted  vines,  suitable  for  resetting  after  two  years'  growth. 

Your  paper  is  too  valuable  for  me  to  occupy  its  pages  with  a  long  article,  but  I  will 
venture  to  give  a  short  statement  of  what  we  make  wine  of  in  Irondequoit,  and  how  it 
is  made. 

The  Clinton  grape,  as  known  in  these  parts,  I  consider  the  best  adapted  to  making  a 
high  colored  wine.  This  grape  has  rather  a  small  berry,  but  is  very  hardy,  and  always 
matures  itself  in  good  season.  I  have  a  few  barrels  of  wine  made  from  vintage  1847 
and  '49,  which  prove  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
greater  proportion  of  this  wine  was  made  from  the  Isabella  grape,  combined  with  the 
Clinton.  I  may  also  state  that  it  is  selling  as  a  choice  article  for  sacran^ntal  purposes 
at  two  dollars  per  gallon. 

When  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  and  havQ  been  removed  from  the  vineyard  to  the 
place  assigned  for  making  the  wine,  they  should  be  assorted  and  all  the  decayed  and 
green  ones  removed ;  then  put  them  into  a  barrel,  about  a  bushel  at  a  time,  stems  and 
grapes,  and  pound  them  thoroughly  till  all  the  grapes  are  mashed.  Continue  the  pro- 
cess till  all  is  finished  that  you  wish  to  make  up  at  that  time.  The  next  process  is  to 
press  out  the  juice  or  must,  and  to  every  gallon  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly  till  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved.  After  treatment  is,  to  put  it  into  barrels  for 
the  purpose  of  fermentation,  there  to^  remain,  with  frequent  filling  up  to  supply  the 
waste,  till  the  pomace  is  all  fermented  off.  A  supply  of  the  must  should  be  on  hand  for 
that  purpose.  The  barrels  should  not  be  bunged  up  until  the  fermenting  process  is 
about  complete,  and  by  placing  your  ear  to  the  bung  it  may  be  easily  decided.  If  in 
April  or  May  the  wine  should  be  found  dear,  it  may  be  racked  off;  but  if  unsettled,  it 
should  remain  till  fall.  If  the  wine  is  found  to  be  just  what  you  want  it  at  the  time  of 
racking,  bottle  as  much  as  you  choose ;  but  if  not,  let  it  remain  on  the  lees,  and  the 
article  will  increase  in  character  and  strength. 

The  above  mode  of  making  wine  I  have  practiced  many  years  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
for  a  more  extended  business  in  wine-making,  the  Ohio  practice  would  be  more  complete. 

I  would  remark  that  no  grapes  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State  contain  sufficient  sugar 
or  saccharine  matter  to'make  good  wine  without  the  addition  of  sugar. 
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EXPERIMENT   WITH    POTATOES. 

BT   B.   HAMMOND,   OF  MAKORKILL,   80HOHABIB   CO.,   K.   T. 

I  AM  trying  to  pursue  the  "most  healthy  and  honorable — the  mo6t  natural  pursuit  of 
man.''  I  reside  on  that  high  and  elevated  tract  of  mountain  land  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Catskill  range,  on  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Schoharieldll,  one  of  which  passes 
through  my  farm.  The  soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam.  The  stones  are  red,  dark  grey,  and 
light  grey — flat  and  broken.  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  some  agricultural 
journal  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  desire  to  know  why  a  crop  is  sometimes  first  rate 
and  sometimes  almost  a  failure.    I  desire  to  move  with  some  certainty  in  my  pursuiL 

In  the  April  nun^ber  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1861  I  read  an  excellent  article  on 
that  almost  worn  out  topic,  the  "  Potato  Malady."  It  was  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
have  been  experimenting  on  that  crop  for  some  years.  I  broke  up  a  good  sod  for  pota- 
toes as  soon  as  the  frost  .was  out  and  the  ground  settled.  I  did  not  plant  till  June  5th. 
The  soil  was  in  fine  condition.  I  measured  off  a  piece  eight  rods  long  and  four  rods 
wide  to  experiment  upon. '  I  planted  1st,  Two  rows  of  Carters,  thirty-six  hills  in  a  row, 
and  applied  four  quarts  composition  (three  quarts  leached  ashes  and  one  quart  plaster) 
to  each  row.  2d,  Two  rows  Carters ;  applied  two  quarts  plaster  to  each  row.  8d,  Two 
rows  Carters ;  three  quarts  unleached  ashes  and  one  quart  plaster  to  each  row.  4th, 
^WQ  rows  Mercers ;  nothing  applied.  5th,  Two  rows  Mercers ;  eight  quarts  of  leached 
ashes  to  a  row.  6th,  Two  rows  Mercers ;  half  a  bushel  of  charcoal  (coarse)  to  each  row. 
The  application  was  made  on  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  before  covering ;  nothing  more 
applied.     They  were  dug  the  last  week  in  August 

Result, — No  1,  Yield — 66  quarts  good ;  4  quarts  unsound,  but  not  rotten.  No.  2, 
50  quarts  perfectly  sound ;  none  unsound.  No.  3,  64  quarts  sound ;  2  quarts  unsound. 
No.  4,  44  quarts  sound ;  none  unsound.  No.  5,  68  quarts  sound,  but  a  number  of 
them  somewhat  discolored — saved  for  seed ;  18  quarts  rotten  and  unsound — many  so 
rotten  as  hardly  to  hold  together  till  measured.  No.  6,  61  quarts  good ;  12  quarts 
rotten  and  ui&ound. 

Now  for  a  few  facts  of  personal  observation  on  the  above,  then  a  few  queries,  and  I 
have  done : 

I  observed  that  wherever  the  ashes  and  tuber  came  in  contact,  there  was  rottenness 
on  that  side  of  the  tuber  in  every  instance.  I  dug  them  myself  with  care,  and  my 
observations  were  as  close  as  I  was  capable  of  making — perfectly  satis&ctory  to  myself 
at  least.  Where  I  applied  gypsum  alone,  I  noticed  that  where  the  gypsum  and  tubers 
came  in  direct  contact,  there  was  no  rot  or  decay  in  any  instance.  I  applied  a  gill  of 
plaster  to  a  hill  for  a  few  hills  adjoining  the  above  experiments.  There  was  no  increased 
vigor  to  the  vine,  nor  apparently  any  increased  product  of  potatoes,  but  the  potatoes 
were  perfectly  sound.  The  vines  of  the  5th  experiment  looked  beautiful  and  vigorous, 
and  could  be  distinguished  for  twenty  or  thirty  rods,  and  I  expected  great  results.  I  ex- 
pected that  the  charcoal  in  the  6th  experiment  would  result  in  a  rather  good  yield  from 
its  quantity,  but  I  was  somewhat  disappointed. 

lias  the  result  of  unusual  rottenness  following  the  application  of  ashes  directly  on  the 
seed  been  observed  by  others  ?  and  would  the  result  have  been  different  had  the  applica- 
tion been  made  on  the  Tiill^  so  as  not  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  tubers  ?  Would 
gypsum  in  the  hill  and  ashes  and  gypsum  on  the  hill  change  the  result !  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would. 

I  am  now  done  for  the  present  on  the  potato  experiments.  I  shall  make  further 
experiments  the  present  year. 
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HORSES    FOR    THE    FARM. 

Kot^vithstanding  the  inroads  made  upon  hone-labor  bj  our  great  railroad,  system, 
the  horse  continues  to  be,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  important  of  domestic 
animals.  For  the  past  year  or  two  the  price  of  horses,  and  especially  good  horses,  haa 
been  advancing,  bideed  it  is  no  easy  task  now  to  get*  a  pair  of  working  horses  com- 
bining strength,  speed,  hardiness,  and  other  important  qualities.  Horse-breeding  we 
beiieye  has  been,  and  is  now,  conducted  in  a  most  unskillful  and  deplorably  careless 
manner.  We  may  station  ourselves  on  a  road  leading  to  one  of  onr  large  cities, 
where  two  or  three  hundred  teams  pass  and  repass  in  a  day,  and  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber we  venture  to  say  that  one  span  of  good  farm  horses — say  sixteen  hands  high  and  v 
weighing  about  1400  lbs.,  well  proportioned,  sound,  strong,  and  hardy, — can  not  be 
selected.  We  have  spent  some  time  in  looking  up  good  horses,  and  therefore  speak 
from  experience.  The  majority  we  find  to  be  long-legged,  long-backed,  narrow-chested 
animals,  fit  only  for  the  road  before  a  light  carriage.  A  man  having  half  a  dozen  of 
thenv  at  hard  work,  would  require  a  veterinary  surgeon  on  his  own  establishment. 
Where  we  do  find  any  considerable  degree  of  strength  and  robustness,  we  find  also 
excessive  coarseness  and  clumsiness.  We  admit  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  Light,  active,  sprightly  carriage  horses,  and  fast  goei:8,  are  not  scarce. 
The  fact  is,  our  breeders  of  horses  have  been  aiming  at  speed  too  much.  The  immoral 
race-course  is  ruining  our  horses,  filling  the  country  with  a  mongrel  race  absolutely 
worthless. 

It  is  time  that  this  matter  should  be  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  our  farmers  who 
make  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  breed  horses.  We  know  nothing  about  the  profits 
of  the  business,  but  we  know  very  well  that  if  it  pays  to  raise  a  horse  that  at  four  or 
five  years  old  can  scarcely  be  sold  for  $100,  it  will  pay  to  raise  one  that  will  sell  readily 
at  the  same  age  for  twice  that  amount.  With  a  good  stock  on  hand,  it  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to  raise  a  good  horse  than  a  bad  one.  The  improved  system  of  farming 
which  is  now  being  put  in  practice  will  require  better  horses,  and  farmers  will  find  out 
soon  that  it  will  be  much  better  to  have  one  span  of  horses  than  two.  How  conunon  it 
is  every  where  to  see  four  horses  per- 
forming badly  what  two  ought  to  do 
toelL  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
farmer  will  consider  it  economy  to  give 
t400  for  a  pair  of  horses,  instead  of  $200. 
Farm  carts  will  soon  be  introduced  ex- 
tensively ;  and  with  them  a  good,  heavy, 
active  horse,  will  do  more  work  in  a  day 
than  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  two ;  but  a  light 
legged  horse  is  of  no  use  in  a  cart. 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
present  race  of  horses,  by  judicious 
breeding.  Place  a  mare  having  some 
desirable  points  with  a  horse  whose 
prominent  developments  are  such  as, 

combined  with  the  good  parte  of  the        qutlinh  of  the  wild  Tartarian  horse. 
mare,  you  wish  to  obtain  in  the  foal ; 

and  in  this  way,  if  the  mare  is  not  too  old,  and  is  kept  warm  and  comfortable  during 
winter,  doing  little  work,  and  the  foal  be  never  starved  when  young,  a  horse  may  be 
expected  that  will  amply  pay  for  the  extra  expense  and  trouble,  costing  no  more  to  keep 
than  one  not  capable  of  doing  half  the  work. 
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OUTLINK    OF   THX   MODERN   HUNTSB. 


The  power  which  man  posseBses  to 
improve  different  races  of  animals^  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  difference  be- 
tween a  wild  Tartarian  hone  and  a 
modem  English  Hunter,  or  the  hora« 
as  he  was  and  as  he  is.  The  large* 
heavy  head,  angular  bones,  rough  and 
shaggy  coat>  and  coarse,  heavy  lega, 
have  given  place  to  a  graceful  form, 
small  intelligent  head,  arched  neck, 
slanting  shoulder,  clean  and  nimble 
legs,  showing  that  mind  has  been  at 
work  moulding  the  plastic  frame  which 
nature  has  given,  into  one  better  fitted 
for  the  requirements  of  man.  Further : 
an  Arabian  horse,  brought  up  amidst 
and  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  the 
instincts  of  attention  and  understand- 
ing daily  cultivated  and  strengthened ; 
exhibits  a  head  which  for  intelligence 
and  beauty  is  unequalled:  while  the 
Hungarian  horse,  removed  from  man's 
sympathy  and  care,  has  a  heavy,  sul- 
len, unimpassioned  head,  in  every  way 
the  contrast  of  the  intelligence  seen  in 
the  Arab's.  This  is  accomplished  — 
not  in  a'day ;  but  \s  the  work  of  ages. 
Yet,  when  a  superior  breed  is  obtained, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  perpetuate  or 
improve  it,  no  fact  being  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  offspring  inherits 
the  form  and  peculiarities  of  both  pa- 
rents. In  this  fact  lies  the  grand  means 
of  improving  not  only  our  present 
breeds  of  horses,  but  of  all  farm  stock. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  in- 
troduce a  notice  of  the  finest  specimen 
of  an  agricultural  horse  that  the  world 
can  produce  at  the  present  time.  The 
Suffolk  horse,  or  "  Suffolk  punch,"  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  finest  agricultural  districts 
in  England.  The  breed  we  believe  is 
no  loiter  in  its  purity,  having  been 
greatly  changed  by  crossing;  yet  at 
this  day  they  have  no  equal.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  magnifi- 
cent display  at  the  great  Windsor  show 
last  summer,  and  no  animals  on  the 

OUTUNE  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  HORSE.  S^^^^  interested  US  SO  much  Rs  thcso 

noble  Suffolk  horses.    A  prize  of  £30 
($150)  was  offered  for  "  the  best  stallion  of  any  age  for  agricultural  purposes,**  and  this 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  HEAB  OF  THE  ARABIAN  HORSE. 
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hone  took  the  prize  in  a  competition  never  before  equalled  in  England,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  Look  at  his  compact,  strong,  and  yat  graceful  form.  There  is  nothing  of 
your  stupid,  clumsy  "  Samson"  about  him.  His  movements  are  as  active  and  graceful 
as  a  "  full  blood,"  yet  bis  deep  shoulders  are  made  for  the  draught.    It  is  said  in  Eng- 
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land  that  a  Suffolk  t«am  will  do  a  greater  day's  plowing,  uid  return  home  in  better  con- 
dition at  night,  than  any  other  of  Uie  powerful  English  farm  horses.  Some  very  injudi- 
cious importations  of  horses  hare  been  made  to  this  country.  Will  not  some  of  our  hftrse 
men  import  this  stock  t     Hey  would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  country  by  so  doing. 


3lnr!miltural  f fjmrtnmi 

OONDUCTED    BY    P.    BASBT. 


FRUrr    ROOMS. 


Every  year's  experience  adds  importance  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  stmctare  of  fruit 
rooms.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  pear  gives  it  special  interest  at  this  time-,  for 
pears  can  not  be  so  safely  kept  in  cold  cellars  as  apples.  But  we  have  reason  to  belieife 
.  that  large  quantities  of  apples  are  annually  lost  by  bad  keeping.  Cellars  under  dwel- 
lings are  generally  damp  to  some  degree,  and  warm,  besides  being  occupied  with  vege- 
tables and  other  articles  that  communicate  impurities  to  the  atmosphere,  and  affect  Uie 
flavor  if  not  hasten  the  decay  of  fruits. ' 

The  winter  of  1850-51  was  somewhat  unusually  mild,  and  people  complained  in  all 
directions  that  their  fruit  "  never  kept  so  badly."  The  past  winter  has  been  remarkably 
cold,  and  we  hear  it  said  all  around  that  "  fruits  keep  unusually  well."  We  know  this 
to  be  the  case.  We  had  brought  us  early  in  the  winter,  by  a  friend,  a  barrel  of  favorite 
apples  in  a  very  bad  condition,  apparently  in  a  half  decayed  state.  We  concluded  they 
were  not  worth  attention,  and  left  them  headed  up  in  a  dry,  cool  room,  where  the  ther- 
mometer was  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  We 
opened  the  barrel  two  months  afterwards,  and  found  they  had  made  not  the  least  pro- 
gress in  decay — the  cold  completely  arrested  it.  In  the  same  foom  we.  have  several 
barrels  of  sound  apples,  placed  there  in  November ;  and  on  examination  now,  in  March, 
are  so  perfect  that  not  half  a  dozen  specks,  indicating  decay,  are  found  in  a  barrel.  The 
same  varieties  in  a  warm  cellar  have  decayed  much.  We  have  even  been  able  to  keep 
autumn  apples  and  pears  sound  till  February,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  excessive 
cold  winter.  This  affords  indications  that  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  viz :  that  a 
low,  steady  temperature,  with  dry  atmosphere,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  a  fnnt  room. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  English  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr.  Robert  Thompbok  gives  the 
following  description  and  plans  of  the  fruit  room  of  a  gentleman  near  London,  who  has  for 
several  years  eidiibited  pears  in  fine  condition  at  a  season  when  the  same  varieties  are 
generally  gone.  It  illustrates  the  leading  principles  to  be  observed  in  building  a  fruit 
room  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  our  northern  States  at  least,  greater  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing.  Thick  walls  with  air  spaces,  or  filled  with 
some  non-conducting  material,  and  thick  floors,  &c,  are  among  the  essentials  in  this 
regard.    The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wildsb,  of  Boston,  writes  in  the  Horticulturist — 

My  fraitB  afe  keeping  admirably  in  the  new  froit  roont  This  room  happens  to  have  been  ntnated 
and  conetnioted  so  muoi  like  Mr.  Mobbson's,  (of  which  you  have  Been  the  drawinffs  and  descriptioa 
in  the  Grardenen'  Chronicle,)  as  to  be  almoBt  a  lao-eimile  of  lu&  The  walls  of  mine,  however,  are 
filled  in  with  char^Nil  and  eawdust 

The  Beurre  Did,  Vtcar  of  Wink/ield,  EsceelUntiitima,  and  other  antmnn  P^ai^  ape  n«w  in  as  p«^ 
feet  condition  as  when-  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  so  they  will  remain  tul  the  warm  weather  of 
spring  approaches.  I  shall  then  try  some  of  them  in  the  non-conducting  bozes^  where  I  think  they  may 
M  kept  till  summer.  I  have  by  a  similar  process^  preserved  some  varieties  tall  July.  Mr.  Morrison 
has  no  new  principle.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  oDtain  a  low  temperature  during  the  wann  weather 
of  autumn,  and  to  preserve  this  equilibrium.  This  being  attained,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever. 
When  the  severe  weather  of  last  month  occurred,  my  fitiits  were  removed  from  the  shelves  and 
packed  in  boxe^  with  a  thin  layer  of  dean  rye  straw  between  each  tier,  the  tubes  of  the  straw  con- 
taining air  enouffh  to  correct  mildew  and  damp,  llie  boxes  are  now  piled  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  covered  with  hay  about  three  foet  in  deptk 

My  experiment  was  suggested  by  the  bad  diTeets  of  moisture  and  warmth  in  my  old  fruit  cellan^ 
under  my  dwelling  house,  and  the  same  difficulty  exists  with  rooms  on  the  ground  door  of  buildings. 
I  therefore  resorted  to  the  other  extreme — a  cool  and  drv  chamber  on  thetiorUi  end  of  my  bam,  tl^e 
location  of  which  you  know,  (and  like  Mr.  Moseibon's,)  over  the  caniage  room.    I  am  now  quite 


;  I 


■atUfied  ihut  we  have  at  Uet  ucertuned  the  proper  location  for  »  fruit  room;  luniel;,  b  oodI  upper 
tMrlmen^  with  linsd  noifr«>iidiistiiig  mOa,    M.  P.  W. 

DEScHimos  AUD  Plaiq  or  Mt  MooHiuw't  PsniT  Roov. — "Hie  room  wu  not  originilly  conrtraotcd 
for  a  fruit  room ;  but,  b;  a  little  adaptation,  Hr.  Hooemak  has  saoce«ded  in  rendering  it  a  moct  ezoel- 
ient  one,  as  is  proved  bj  the  priMB  awarded  tor  the  produetiOTB  exhibited  from  it, — not  in  any  on* 
year,  but  repeatedly,  year  jJUr  Y«Br.  It  is  a  p»rtjtioned-off  portion  of  a  loft  whidi  extends  over  a 
ooach-house  and  stables,  and  is  that  pttrt  which  ii  above  the  oowJi-house.  It  was  originally  fitted  ap 
for  a  harnua  room,  the  walls,  as  is  usual  in  sncb  plaoe)^  being  lined  with  wood.  The  r«o(  k  slated. 
The  range  of  boilding  is  detaohed,  and  Emm  tlie  aooUiweaC 


It  will  be  obserred  (hat  there  is  a  <»Tity.  e,  between  the  boarding  and  walls.  Thi^  T  believe,  is  an 
important  cirearostance,  and  so  is  tlie  wooden  lining,  becanao  air  uid  wood  are  toiown  lo  be  slow 
oonductoia  of  heat  The  ceiling  on  the  north  aide  la  double,  and  the  floor  u  wood  aboya  a  ceding. 
Wo  may  therefore  eonelnde  tbot  a  uni- 
formity of  temperature  in  the  interior 
of  the  room  is  msnred  to  a  condderoble 
extent.  There  is  a  nnall  aloTe,  d,  hot 
ft  U  seldom  nsed,  and  never  with  the 
Tiew  of  warming  the  ur  of  the  room, 
unless  the  temperature  i«  actoallj  below 
freezing.  The  fruit  is  therefore*  kept 
eooU  Tlie  swing-window,  *  is  ««•- 
rionally  a  little  opened ;  but  it  ia  at  all 
tlnie«  oovered  with  a  roller-blind,  ao 
that  the  fruit  ia  kept  b  the  dark.  A 
little  fire  in  the  atove,  ur  being  fredy 
admitted  by  Ih*  window  at  the  sanw 
time  in  s  dry  day,  ia  oseful  for  speedily 
removing  any  dunp  wbi'eh  may  ariaa 
from  the  fruit  The  shelves,  a,  a,  bare 
a  layer  of  clean-drawn  itnw  bud  acraaa 
them;  on  this  the  fruit  ia  placed  ungly. 
From  a  consideration  ofall  the  aboTa 
deteib  it  nur  be  Inferrea,  that  tf  a  fruit 
room  be  built  over  a  pitxo  where  thSM 

isafree  circulation  of  air,  itsroof  douUe  Fig.  S,    nnstim  tow. 

ceiled,  the  watli  lined  widi  wood,  a  cav-  ■,      .■ 

ity  being  left  between  theae  two,  it  will  posMl*  the  aaaenb^  propertMa  of  the  one  under  <«i«denilioll. 
-(k        TlTSore  faoporl«itprinaplcBn*»«s.rjto  attend  U^witiregMd  to  the  long  Iwepuig  of  fru4  .^ 


THB   QENE&SE   FABMEE 


^ 
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tmiformity  of  temperatnro,  ooolneo^  and  darkneflL  If  the  temperatoTe  is  uniform,  there  can  be  little 
or  no  depoBition  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit;  but  if  the  air  of  the  room  should  be,  nj  U) 
degrees  warmer  than  the  fruity  then  the  relative  coldness  of  the  latter  will  cause  a  condensation  of 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  air  in  contact  with  the  fruity  just  as  a  cold  glaas  becomea  dewed  over 
when  brought  into  a  warm  atmo^ere.    If  the  air  is  indeed  very  diy,  then  a  proportionately  greater 


l>1g.  &    umaxooaAL  nano>. 

&)planaU<m  of  tks  IttUn, — &  Shslrss  made  with  battens.  IX  inch  wide  and  Iji  inch  apart  ft,  aote  boardlDg 
aronn  J  the  sid(>s  or  tho  mom.  <s  Air  space  between  the  boards  and  the  wall.  The  roof  has  also  an  atr  spaoe  oo  the 
north  side  between  the  two  plaster  ooUmgs,  as  shown  oo  the  section.  A,  Stove.  «,  Circular  window  hnnc  oa  piTQH^ 
and  filled  wflh  a  roller-blind.    /  Partitions  of  open  work  similar  to  the  shelTes.     g,  Coach-house  nndcr  flniit  rooBB. 

difference  of  temperature  i^  necessary  to  produce  the  above  effect;  but  in  winter  the  hygrometer 
seldom  requires  to  be  Cooled  more  than  a  few  degrees  before  it  indicates  a  deposition  of  moistare. 
Fruits  with  smooth,  crlossy  skins,  in  dose  contact  with  the  cold  substance  beneath  them,  are  those 
most  profosHy  oovereicl  with  moisture  from  the  above  cause.  In  ruseeted  varietiee^  their  diy,  rough 
ooats  serve  as  non-conductors  of  heat^  and  hence  leas  moisture  is  deposited  on  tbem.  When  the  air 
becomes  colder  than  the  fruity  a  contrary  action — that  of  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  surfSice  of 
the  fruit  becomes  dry.  But  this  wetting  and  drying  must  prove  very  injurious;  while  its  cant^ 
alternations  of  temperature,  must  likewise  affect  the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  juicea  of  the  fruit  Mr. 
Moorman's  fruit  is  not  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes ;  for  when  Sie  weather  becomes  frosty,  it  is  seversl 
days  before  the  thermometer  in  his  fruit  room  is  affected  as  much  as  one  degree. 

It  may  be  remarked  that^  In  giving  air,  a  period  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  when  the  thermometer 
outside  indicates  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  the  room.  No  deposition  of  moisture  can  then  take 
place  in  consequence. 

With  regard  to  coolnesi^  it  is  well  known  that  this  ooidition  is  favorable  to  the  long-keeping  of 
fruit ;  for  we  act  on  the  contrary  when  we  wish  to  render  any  varietv  fit  for  use  before  its  usual  time. 
The  fruit  room  in  question  must  be  cooler  on  an  average^  than  if  it  had  been  on  the  ground ;  for  the 
latter,  under  a  building  particularly,  is  much  wanner  than  the  air  in  winter. 

Light  accelerates  the  maturity  and  ultimate  decay  of  fruit  exposed  to  its  tnflnenceu  If  the  soondeBt 
specimens  are  picked  and  placed  opposite  a  window,  they  soon  become  much  inferior  in  appearance^ 
compared  with  those  from  which  tne  light  is  exduded,  all  other  ciroorostances  being  the  same.  In 
Mr.  MooBM All's  fruit  room,  the  light  is  exduded  bv  a  blind,  even  when  air  is  given. 

By  such  arrangements  as  those  above  detailed,  Mr.  Moobhar  keeps  the  MaHt  Ltmm  in  fine  condi- 
tion till  after  Ohristmaa  He  possesses  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  pear^  which  he  grows  chiefly 
on  espaliers,  which  are  well  managed  bv  his  gardener,  Mr.  Taooa,  in  the  Glapham-rMd.  He  bad 
some  remarkably  h^tMlantnA  specimens  of  the  ^'tii^sr  Ndu  in  his  fruit  room  in  January,  much  larger    j  * 

'. ^1 
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than  that  ezoellent  Tariety  nsoally  erowti  We  have  also  seen  verj  large  specinicDB  of  the  MarU 
lAniMf^  grown  at  hiB  seat  at  Box  Hill,  m  Snasex.  The  tree  which  produced  tliero  la  trained  against 
the  gable  end  of  a  barn,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  6ea»  and  this  tree  is  exposed  to  the  stronsr 
0ea-breeze8  from  tlie  southwest  >  It  was  planted  in  good  soil,  and  a  ^ring  below  it  was  discovered 
when  digging  the  hole  for  the  compost^  previous  to  the  tree  being  planted* 


>•• 
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HINTS    FOR    THE    SEASON. 

April,  thronghont  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  is  the  busy  month  of  horticulture. 
Grafting  may  be  continiied,  especially  of  apples  and  pears,  until  the 'leaves  hegin  to 
expand,  if  the  scions  have  been  cut  in  season  and  properly  kept  Cherries  and  plums 
should  have  been  done  last  month. 

-  TnxMpianiing  may  be  continued  as  long  as  trees  may  be  obtained  in  good  order.  It 
often  happens  that  persons  residing  in  the  south  and  west  can  not  obtain  their  trees  from 
the  north  until  the  planting  season  is  past  with  them ;  but  as  long  as  the  trees  to  be 
planted  are  in  a  dormant  state,  planting  is  safe.  We  plant  trees  successfully  here  as 
late  as  June,  when  they  have  been  retarded  by  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  long  time, 
as  when  imported.     The  month  of  May  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  evergreens. 

Dahlias^  and  all  hedd\ng  plants,  are  best  put  out  about  the  latter  end  of  May ;  all 
danger  of  frosts  is  then  over,  and  vegetation  proceeds  rapidly  and  safely.  We  do  quite 
as  well  yrith  dahlias  put  out  in  June ;  they  come  into  bloom  at  a  favorable  time,  when 
the  hottest  weather  is  over.  We  intend  to  give  a  few  hints  on  their  management  next 
month. 

Annual  Flower  Seeds,  where  to  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  should  not  be  done 
until  the  weather  is  steadily  fine,  and  the  ground  dry  and  warm.  The  soil  should  be 
made  as  fine  as  possible,  as  the  seeds  are  generally  small. and  the  plants  delicate.  The 
covering  is  an  important  point ;  it  should  be  very  light  and  even.  A  very  thin  coat  of 
fine  moss  aids  in  preserving  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  and  moisture.  Transplantiug 
annuals,  either  from  hot  beds  or  from  the  open  border,  should  if  possible  be  done  on  a 
moist  or  cloudy  day ;  and  if  the  sun  comes  out  strong  immediately,  a  slight  shade  should 
be  given.  In  cases  of  drouth,  watering  should  be  well  attended  to.  Where  seed  beds 
are  watered,  a  finely  pierced  rose  should  be  put  on  the  spout  of  the  watering  pot,  that 
the  water  may  fall  like  a  gentle  rain,  and  not  disturb  the  earth  or  seeds. 

Lawns,  Edgings,  Walks,  <kc,,  will  require  a  dressing.  A  little  attention  now  to  exist- 
ing defects  will  give  satisfaction  during  the  whole  season.  Ornamental  shrubs  or  trees 
requiring  a  slight  pruning  to  put  them  in  good  shape,  should  receive  it  now  ;  and  all 
climbing  roses,  and  other  plants,  be  neatly  adjusted  on  their  supports. 

The  E%tchen  Garden,  if  looked  to  for  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  vegetables^ 
must  receive  due  attention.  It  happens  frequently  with  the  farmer,  ^at  his  kitchen 
garden  is  neglected  until  the  press  of  farm  work  is  over,  and  then  it  can  only  yield  a 
few  of  the  common  vegetables  about  mid-summer.  How  cheap  the  Farmer  can  have 
radishes,  lettuce,  green  peas,  beans,  asparagus,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  and  the  othear  luxu- 
ries that  people  in  the  city  get  so  poor  and  pay  so  dearly  for.  Begin  now ;  take  the 
warmest  and  dryest  border  facing  south  for  your  early  crops.  Lettuce,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  ^c,  can  be  planted  any  moment,  and  may  have  been  long  ago.  Plant 
few  at  a  time,  and  keep  up  the  succession.  Such  articles  as  radishes,  lettuce,  and  green 
peas,  may  be  on  the  table  all  summer,  if  desired.  It  would  certainly  pay  every  farmer 
who  has  a  large  family,  to  keep  one  man  most  of  the  time  in  the  garden ;  unless  during 
haying  and  harvesting, 'when  he. might  turn  out.  There  is  economy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  comfort,  in  keeping  the  table  well  supplied  from  the  garden.  Buist^s  book  on  the 
"  Kitchen  Garden''  will  be  a  great  aid  to  those  who  do  not  keep  a  gardener. 


^     )         IN  TBE    eEHEBKB    Fi-KUBB.  (     U. 

Before  closing  our  brief  chapter  of  hints,  intended  merely  to  refresh  the  memory,  we 
must  say  a  woid  about  liquid  manure.  This  should  be  cooiidered  u  an  indlBpeiuaUe 
article  in  every  garden.  The  drabage  of  the  etablcs  may  be  saved,  or  the  liquid  may 
be  made  in  a  barrel  or  tank  mth  rain  wat«r  and  manure.  All  growing  crops  in  the 
kitchen  garden  should  be  freely  supplied  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  it  forces  their 
growth,  sjid  makes  them  tender  and  succulent.  Strawberries,  juBt  after  the  fruit  is  set 
and  until  it  be^ns  to  ripen,  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  an  application  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  great  advantage  of  liquid  manure,  and  what  makes  it  act  upon 
plants  like  a  "  charm,"  is  that  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  immediately  appropriated  by  them. 
Solid  manures  have  to  remain  in  the  ground  Icfflg  enough  to  be  dissolved. 

Inetels  require  oonstast  watching,  Catarpillan  on  the  a{>jdiO  trees;  the  turciUio  <» 
tba  plums,  apricots,  and  necUrinefl  ;  Uta  apU«  on  the  foliage  of  various  kindt  <^  trees ; 
the  peach  wmrm,  or  bortr,  and  the  various  other  insects  that  prey  upon  trees  and  plants ; 
come  forth  at  their  appointed  time  :  andito  lepel  thisn  promptly  uaat  be  as  muoh  the 
business  of  the  oultivator  now,  m  to  sow  hia  seeds  or  plant  his  tree& 


CAiTDYTUET. 


ToK  Purple  Caitdj/tuft,  an  engraving  of  whioh  wo  g^ve,  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot,  with  spreading  branches  asd  large  heads  oi  purple  flowcn. 
The  species  isanativejof  Candia,and  seeds  were  taken  to  England  about  the  year  15tM). 
From  that  time  it  has  been  a  general  favorite  in 
British  gardens,  and  should  be  grown  l^  "^  lovers 
of  flowGM,  for  its  beauty  and  easy  culture.  It 
grows  well  on  almost  any  rich  soil,  if  not  too 
moist;  and  as  it  will  not  bear  transplanting  well, 
tt  should  be  sown  where  it  is  to  remain.  Sow 
from  the  Ist  to  the  Ifith  of  May.  Superior  flow- 
ers will  be  obt^ned  by  soaking  the  ground  occa- 
sionally with  liquid  manure,  readily  obt^ned  by 
placing  the  cleanings  of  the  fbwl-housa  in  a  barrel 
wiitb  water,  and  keeping  rai  hand  a  constant 
supply.  When  the  plants  are  going  into  flower 
the  heads  should  be  examined ;  and  if  too  numer- 
ous, they  should  be  r^noved.  Bjr  this  treatment, 
and  occasionally  loosening  ths  ground  around  the 
plants,  and  keeping  it  free  from  weeds,  flowers 
have  been  grown  three  inches  across,  mo£t  beauti- 
fully colored,  being  of  a  very  dork  purple  on  the 
outside,  imd  softening  to  nearly  white  in  the  center. 
The  great  points  ar«  thinning  the  flowers  grad- 
ually as  they  increase  in  size,  and  supplying  their 
rooU  witib  abundance  of  rich  food  when  they  are 
going  into  flower.  By  this  mode  of  treatment 
much  finer  flowers  may  be  grown  than  those 
usually  seen  in  our  gardens. 
i-uKi'LK  cANDYTDrr.  r[^g  ^^^,  Candyit0  is   a  splendid  variety, 

grovring  two  feet  high,  branching  widely,  each  plant  producing  three  to  five  racemes  of 
flowen  from  six  to  ten  inohea  long,  and  the  center  one  even  longer  than  this,  if  properly 
cultivated.    Cultivation  the  same  as  the  JPurfie. 


dKiik'H  €fskk 


Fl0wxr  Sosflb-— Our  appli^atioos  for  flower 
■eeda  now  oomit  up  morft  than  four  thooBand,  and 
every  one  will  be  aent  previone  to  the  5th  of 
AprU.  Some  apply  for  doable  dahlian^  verbenas^ 
and  other  plants  that  are  not  propagated  from 
seed,  but  from  bolba  and  cattinge^  which  it  will 
be  impotable  for  na  to  send.  Ibe  following  per> 
■one  have  made  appUoation  for  package*  of  aeeda^ 
without  giving  in  their  Post  office  address :  Mrei 
A.  &  Manly,  Mary  Coon,  Qarinda  R,  Sanders^ 
Mrs.  D.  Jm  Ackerman,  J.  L.  Anderson,  A.  M.  Mc 
Fatridge,  d  Wire,  Mary  CI  Saunden^  Lomsa  Lace, 
Mrs.  D.  fioaek.  These  will  hare  to  send  again, 
giving  OB  the  name  of  Post  offioe  and  State. 


Ir  any  of  onr  brethren  of  the  Agriooltoral  Press 
wish  to  engage  the  services  of  an  editor  who  is  a 
good  practical  fiurmer,  and  thorough  chemist^  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  agricnltore  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  who  for  seTend 
years  assisted  Messrs.  LAwn  and  Oilbsbt  in  their 
invaluable  experimenter  they  will  please  write  us 

on  the  subject 

'    > 

Cuvra  voB  Ho^BsDai->I  see  In  joar  ICsrdh  irnmber  of 
tbe  Tiirmer,  that  70a  My  70a  esn  not  speak  ikTMably  cf 
doth  as  a  nbttitate  ftv  glsM  In  hot-beds.  Ton  dan*t  say 
why  it  Is  not  saooessAil.  I  used  both  the  4doth  and  glass 
last  season,  and  Ibiind  fai  many  req>ects  the  cloth  was  ikr 
soperior  to  fclsss;  to  nraoh  so,  ttiat  I  shall  this  season 
wholly  disoard  glass, and  ose  the  oloth  instead.    Btltmxsb 

Keceasiry  absence  abont  the  time  our  hotrbeds 
ahonld  have  been  in  perfection,  prevented  our 
testing  the  matter  perscnudly  aa  we  intended  to  do^ 
Mid  coBse<iiieiitly  we  had  to  rely  on  the  statement 
of  those  to  whose  eare  they  were  conMaaitted.  'We 
gntiiked  at  the  statement  of  Mr.  L. 


Ittt|ittrtt0  mtb  ^n0iDtr0. 

(John  R  Jone^  Patterson.)  Cabboib.  — We 
know  of  no  better  manure  for  carrots  than  well 
rotted  barnyard  manure.  800  lb&  per  acre  of  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  may  be  added  with  profit 
Four  |)ounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient  It 
shoald  be  sown  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart^  as  it 
]» then  much  easier  to  keep  the  land  dean.  Hie 
superphosphate  of  lime  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  seed  as  possible. 

(W.  V.  Morse,  Hayfield,  Craw.  Ca,  Pa.)  We 
belieTe  there  is  no  cure  for  horses  that  have  the 
heaves  badly ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  relieve 
them  by  judicious  management  and  feeding.  The 
horse  affected  should  never  be  worked  hard  on  a 


ftill  stomach,  nor  allowed  to  drink  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  at  once.  Dusty  clover  or  hay  is  very 
injurioua  Good  dean  timothy,  cut  fine  and  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  if  convenient^  mixed  vrith 
shorts  or  bran,  is  the  best  food.  Equal  parts  by 
weighty  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  antimony,  and  liq- 
uorice powder,  mixed  together,  is  a  good  cordial 
medicine  for  such  homes  in  the  spring.  A  table 
spoonful  should  be  given  in  moistened  shorts 
twice  a  week. 

AMfOHTA. — Osn  yon  inform  me  bow  to  manitfltctnre  am- 
monia? I  hsTO  read  in  some  book,  that  hurge  quantities 
hare  been  manulhotared  in  England  by  the  nee  of  common 
salt ;  but  that  the  doty  on  this  article  to  so  high  there,  that 
the  mannfactore  has  been  abandoned.    T.  K^L.  jdcmd. 

We  bdieve  there  is  now  no  duty  on  salt  in 

Kngland,  and  mumaU  of  ammonia  is  extensively 

made;  but  the  impive  u*tide  used  for  agricultund 

purposes  sells  for  flOO  per  ton,  and  though  it 

greatly  increases  the  produce  of  wheat,  yet  at  the 

present  price  of  wheat  it  does  ^ot  pay  to  apply  it 

The  cheapest  method  of  obtaining  ammonia,  is  by 

growing  green  crops  extensively  and  consuming 

them  with  cattle  or  sheep,  ^ving  them  oil-cake  or 

othw  rich  nitrogenous  food. 


■— •- 


Goal  Tab.— Wm  ooal  tar  at  tAM  per  barrel  preserro 
shlns^  enoogh  to  pay  the  cost  of  painting  them  with  ItT 
WUTthe  building  be  more  likely  to  take  fire  with  it  on  the 
roof  How  woold  yon  apply  it?  I  am  altogether  nnao- 
quataited  with  ft,  but  have  hsard  it  would  be  benelleial  If 
applied.    A.  KmtT. 

We  know  of  no  substance  so  cheap  and  so  ben- 
eficial to  preserve  wood  of  all  kinds»  as  coal  tar. 
Have  never  seen  shingles  painted  with  it^  but 
think  it  would  Bsnder  them  more  durable.  They 
are  themselves  highly  Inflammable,  and  a  coat  of 
coal  tar  would  ratlier  diminiflh  than  increase  their 
liability  to  take  fire.  It  could  be  applied  with  a 
common  white-^wash  brush.  Gates  and  board 
fences  bams^  ont-honsea^  Ae.,  would  be  greatly 

benefitted  by  an  application. 

■  ^ 

OHiom. — We  have  received  many  valuable 
oommanieatioiis  in  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  9l  A 
D.  T.  K  in  the  February  number,  from  which 
we  ghre  extracts  that  will  be  found  interesting. 

*<The  ground  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
onions  is  what  is  generslly  termed  a  food  wheat 
soiL  The  year  previous  to  sowins  onions,  I  plow 
the  land  de^ ;  manure  wdl  with  norse  dimg,  and 
plant  to  potatoes  or  com.  After  the  crop  is  off  in 
the  fall,  yard  sheep  on  the  land,  removing  them 
before  feeding  hay  m  t^e  spring.  I  stir  uie  sur^ 
&ce  of  the  CTound  only  with  a  cultivator,  and 
sow  the  seea  as  early  as  the  soil  will  admit    In 


THX    0ENB8EB    FABMBB. 


niaing  the  black  seed  or  oommon  onion,  I  sow  in 
driUB  IS  or  14  inches  apart^  sowing  four  times  as 
much  seed  as  I  intend  to  haye  remain  should  it  all 
ffrow.  When  of  sufficient  uze  to  weed,  I  use  the 
hoe,  and  the  drills  being  straight  allow  me  to  cut 
close,  leaving  but  little  to  weed  bj  hand.  Where 
I  find  them  too  thick  I  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  about  five  inches  apart,  leaving  five  plants  in 
a  hilL  Where  there  are  any  missinff,  I  transplant 
In  this  way  I  usually  obtain  good  crop&  Last 
year  I  had  281i  bu.  from  45  rods  of  ground  treat- 
ed in  this  way.  G.  N.  Hatoawut. —  West  Pots- 
dam, N.  y." 

"  Top  Onion8.*-I  always  place  my  top  onions  in 
the  ground  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  I  can  get  them 
in — sometimes  in  March,  but  always  as  early  as 
April  Those  intended  for  raising'  seed  should  be 
set  deeper  in  the  ground  than  those  for  bottoma 
The  largest  seedlings  will  raise  seed.  I  cultivate 
for  seed,  therefore  break  no  tops.  I  sare  my  old 
onions^  which  are  sound,  to  re-plant  in  the  spring. 
I  have  had  good  success  in  keeping,  as  follows: — 
The  seed  wul  do  to  cut  from  the  stalk  when  the 
stalk  begins  to  dry  up,  whi&  will  be  generally 
tlie  last  of  July,  or  first  of  August  The  seeds  are 
laid  in  a  dry,  airy  place.  The  bottoms  are  left — 
those  I  use  for  seed — ^till  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September.  They  are  then  taken  up  and  dried 
in  the  sun  a  day  or  two,  and  are  then  removed  to 
a  dry  place.  When  winter  is  about  to  set  in,  I 
put  them  all  in  old  sacks  or  bags^  from  a  bushel  to 
a  bushel  and  a  half  in  a  bag;  fSter  looking  them 
over  carefuUv  and  putting  up  ntme  but  sound.  I 
then  place  tnese  bags  in  my  chamber,  over  my 
kitchen,  and  hang  uera  up.  I  sometimes  keep 
the  bottoms  in  my  cellar,  but  it  requires  more 
care.  There  is  no  fire  in  the  chamber,  but  the 
heat  from  below.  It  will  not  spoU  them  to  freeze, 
although  I  prefer  not  to  have  them,  but  keep  them 
dry  and  cool.    A.  &  ^oa^^Frtdtmia,  N,  Z" 

*'  I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  strictly  the 
inquiries  contained  in  your  February  number,  but 
will  give  some  of  the  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  practice  in  raising  from  1000  to  2000  bush- 
els of  onions  each  year,  without  ^ever  failing  for 
the  last  twenty  year&  There  are  three  import- 
ant considerations  to  ensure  a  large  crop  of  onions : 

1st  Rich  land,  well  prepared  with  nne  manure. 

2d.  Sow  the  seed  early,  if  possible  the  first  time 
the  land  is  dry  enough  uSter  the  snow  is  off  in  the 
spring,  in  rows  14  or  16  inches  apart. 

Sd.  Thin  out  to  \\  inches  in  the  rowfl^  and  to 
be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  general  cause  of  failure  is  late  sowing; 
onions  will  not  bottom  unlen  sowed  early ;  those 
sown  early  will  never  fail  to  be  proper  onionn^ 
but  the  size  will  depend  on  the  quality  cf  the  land 
and  the  manner  of  tilling.  Some  are  yet  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  cerUiin  way  to  ensure  a  crop 
of  onions,  is  to  raise  from  sets;  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  shown 
that  the  quantity  of  onion  seed  used,  in  propor- 
tion to  other  seed,  has  five  times  doubled  in  sec- 
tions (particularly  at  the  south)  where  the  idea 
has  been  prevalent  that  onions  could  not  bie  raised 
from  the  seed  the  first  year,  which  is  altogether 
erroneouat    Wm.  Rolet. — Ftedcnia^  iV.  Tr 


To  Enx  Whrx  Bnoen. — ^As  there  hat  been 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  killing  White 
Birch,  I  would  say  in  reply,  cut  them  in  the 
spring  before  the  leaves  start ;  cut  the  stumps  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground  and  it  will  be  sure 
death.  Some  may  object  to  cutting  them  so  high 
up,  but  if  cut  close  to  the  ground,  Uiere  will  start 
fifty  from  one.  The  stumps  will  rot  in  one  year. 
R  P.— i2o«;  JV.  Y, 


Ics  Housn. — ^I  want  to  erect  myaelf  ui  Toe  House  dnTtn^ 
the  eosQing  lammcr,  so  It  may  be  ready  to  fill  next  winter. 
1  would  be  pleased  to  be  Informed  by  some  of  your  nomcf^ 
oas  ocHTespondents  tho  best  mode  to  erect  one.  as  «  bulMlns 
of  this  kind  witli  us  is  quite  a  noTelty.  Caanot  It  be  Caed 
In  cold  freezing  weather  by  letling  a  small  stream  ct  water 
run  tn  at  the  t^  of  the  building  firom  my  water-fbontalB, 
which  is  high  enough  U>  let  U  in  at  the  ta|x  B.  Jomb— 
Mount  Cbn\jfbrtf  J*a, 

Dart  Hovsb.— I  design  bidlding  a  Milk  or  Dairy  hoaas 
^-should  I  put  it  two,  three,  four,  or  fire  feet  below  tbeaur> 
(hee  <^  the  earth ?  Should  I  hare  a  flag-stone  floor?  Can 
I  have  too  much  veutUation  on  the  north  sidet  Should  I 
have  more  than  half  as  mu<^  on  the  south  side  as  on  the 
north,  and  should  those  windows  be  near  the  \op  of  the 
room  for  the  warmed  air  to  pass  off?  Should  the  sides,  or 
the  south  side,  be  filled  in  oetwcen  the  siding  and  imid« 
plastering  wim  tan  bark,  or  not?  Should  the  space  betwc<>B 
the  roof  and  inside  of  the  rafters  bo  filled  with  tan  bark  ? 
In  fine,  do  give  us  a  good  plan  for  a  Dairy  HooMv-pneU- 
eal,  plain,  and  not  too  costly.  I  have  never  seen  a  vciy 
large  number,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  good  one.  E.  H.— 
McuMTkiU,  If,  T. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


(J.  D.  v.,  Benton,  N.  Y.)  Applks. — Your  speci- 
mens came  to  hand  somewhat  damaged,  but  it  is 
a  tender,  juicy,  sw^t  fruit — as  good  as  any  of  ita 
season — and  if  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  worthy 
of  cultivation.  Send  ua  a  couple  of  grafts- in  « 
letter. 

(W.  J.  B.,  Grand  Rapids^  lOch.)  You  can  pro- 
cure Horse  Chestnuts  of  the  seedsmen,  in  the 
Autumn,  at  about  $5  per  barrel,  perhaps  lesa 
Sow  in  drills  four  inchea  apart^  corer  three  inehea 
deep^  and  when  they  have  grown  one  or  two 
yeara^  transplant  into  nuraery  row& 

(W.  a  H.,  Ballston  Spa.)  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  Sarracenia  being  cultivated  in  gardens  suc- 
cessfully. It  would  req^uire  low,  manhy  ground. 
It  Ib^  as  you  remark,  "  a  curiojis  and  elegant  plant," 
better  appreciated  abroad  than  at  home.  Tliom- 
sands  are  annually  sent  to  Europe. 

The  best  book  on  general  floriculture  is  Bbbgx's; 
the  best  special,  rose  treatise,  is  Parsons'.  Wa 
cannot  answer  as  to  *'  what  rose  bears  the  highest 
reputation."  It  depends  upon  the  character  de- 
sired. La  Heine,  Hybrid  Perpetual ;  /SowoeiuV  die 
la  Malmauon,  Bourbon ;  Cloth  of  Odd,  Noisette; 
Devonieneis,  Tea ;  are  all  celebrated  and  fine  rosea 
of  their  respective  classes 

(J.  M.,  Albion,  l9wa.)  We  fear  you  will  never 
succeed  in  growing  peaches  on  your  rich,  deep^ 
black  loamy  soil — "two  to  three  feet  deep  in  a 
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day  sobfloU."  As  you  remark;  the  trees  grow  too 
nmk,  and  too  late  in  the  fall  Ton  must  have 
dry,  gravellj,  or  sandy  upland.  It  might  be  well 
to  put  a  bed  of  stones  and  grarel  under  each  tree, 
and  mix  sand  and  gravel  with  the  soil  about  the 
roots;  work  them  also  on  plum  stocks. 

(A  Subscriber.)  In  grafting  the  limbs  of  large 
trees^  it  is  neither  neceasary  nor  proper  to  cut  them 
h9tik  to  the  trunk,  but  merely  so  fiir  as  will  bring 
the  new  shoots  at  a  proper  distance  from  one  an- 
other to  make  a  good  shaped  head. 

(It  R  H.,  Perry,  Wyoming  CJo.,  N.  Y.)  Nei- 
ther the  ChrcnuUeUa  Rose,  nor  Double  WMU 
Althea,  are  hardy  entragh  to  bear  our  winters  un- 
protected. A  slight  covering  of  straw  protects 
them.    All  the  other  Altheas  are  hardy  enough. 

(T.  K,  Gavan,  0.  W.)  Pears  on  quince  stocks 
succeed  well  on  all  good  soila  A  deep^  dry  loam 
is  best;  grayelly  soil  should  be  avoided.  The 
quince  itself  succeeds  as  well,  and  better,  on  a  dry 
soil  than  a  moist  one,  provided  it  be  deep  and 
good.    The  cold  vinery  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

(J.  H.,  Newstead,  Erie  Ca,  N.  Y.)  Subsoil 
Plows.— We  use  the  Ko.  1  Subsoil  Plow  made  by 
Buggies^  NouTse  A  Mason*  In  dear  land  without 
stoneSk  two  horses^ .  following  the  common  plow, 
will  pulverise  the  bottom  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep ;  if  stony  or  gravelly,  four  horses  will  be  re- 
quired. For  very  heavy  work,  we  would  recom- 
inen4/No.  2  of  the  same  make. 

PLANnKQ  Tasn  in  a  Wheat  Fold. — ^If  you  do 
tlufl^  you  must  keep  a  dear  space  of  at  least  six  or 
eight  feet  all  around  the  trees^  or  they  will  be 
rained. 

(Mrai  J.  H.  W..  Whitesboro.)  The  green  insects 
on  your  roses  are  aphide$,  easily  killed  on  your 
house  plants  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  on  the  gar- 
den plants  with  a  mixture  of  soap  suds  and  to- 
baeoo  juice  thrown  freely  over  them  with  a 
syringe,  or  by  dipping  in  the  branches. 

(J.  W.  C,  Bull's  Pond.)  Tbsr  Northem  Spy 
folly  sustains  its  high  character  here.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  the  beti  of  all  long  keepers. 

(H.  K  EL,  Rockford,  Ilk)  We  refer  you  to  the 
Karserymen's  advertisements ;  any  of  them  will 
send  you  a  catalogue. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  easily  grown.  You  can 
get  seed  of  any  seedsman  at  76  eta,  to  $1  per 
quarts  *nd  young  plants  from  the  nurserymen  at 
$ip  per  1000.  Sow  the  seed  as  you  would  peas. 
The  plants  are  set  in  a  row,  for  a  hedge,  six  in- 
ches apart»  in  good,  dean,  well  prepared  soiL 
We  will  be  thankful  for  any  information  in  regard 
to  your  section. 

(H;  C!L,^uron,  N.  Y.)    You  ean  use  either  the 


English  or  American  Thorn  for  stocks  for  the 
pear.     Paradise  stocks^  and  dwarf  Apple  trees^ 
may  be  had  at  any  of  the  nurseries.    See  adver- 
tisements. 
(A.  V.  B.,  New  Paris^  Ky.)    The  seeds  will  be 

sent    Endose  us  a  few  melon  seeds  in  a  letter,  by 
mail. 

(P.  F.  1^,  Gross  Keys,  Va.)  We  cannot  recom- 
mend you* a  cure  for  "bitter  rot"  It  prevails  in 
certain  localities^  and  in  some  varieties  more  than 
others  Renew  your  stock  from  the  north,  and 
plant  on  dry  soila 

(D.  &,  McQilHrsay.)  Yon  will  find  a  redpe 
for  grafting  composition  in  back  numbers  of  the 
Fsrmer.  Bonn,  beeswax,  and  tallow,  in  equal 
parts,  melted  together  and  wdl  worked,  answers 
very  well.    See  Hints  for  this  month 

(M.  G.  W.,  Ghagrin  Falls,  O.)  Follow  up  the 
tobacco  solution  and  it  will  destroy  the  insects  you 
allude  to  effectually.  White- washing  is  of  no  use, 
as  it  is  the  leaves  they  feed  on. 

(J.  L,  K,  Mexico.)  It  is  not  good  to  plant  trees 
on  green  sward;  but  if  you  must  do  it»  dig  and 
pulverize  well  a  space  four  or  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter around  each  tree.  Plowing  ridges  six  feet 
wide,  for  each  row,  would  answer.  Keep  the 
ground  dean  about  the  trees  all  summer. 

(A.  T.,  Amboy,  Ohio.)  Havei^i  Seedling  straw- 
berry can  be  procured  of  any  nuneryman,  at 
about  $2  per  lOa 

(Subscriber,  Rushville,  N.  Y.)  The  ground,  for 
hedge  plants^  should  be  well  plowed  or  trenched, 
in  as  good  order  as  for  com.  You  can  set  the  row 
a  foot  from  the  stone  walL  We  would  recom- 
mend you  BudEthom,as  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  Osage  Orange  will  be  perfectly  hardy.  We 
think  it  will,  as  our  hedge  now  looks  well  after 
the  hard  winter. 

J.  H.  L.,  East  Gharlemont^  Maan,  inquires  if 
any  of  our  correspondents  know  of  any  method  of 
preserving  trees  that  have  been  girdled  We 
know  of  none. 

(T.  N.  M.,  Ganandaigna.)  Some  of  your  seeds 
may  come  up  this  season,  but  it  is  doubtful  They 
were  either  too  old,  or  some  way  mismanaged. 

(S.  E  P.,  Potter's  Hollow.)  Use  lime  water. 
If  badly  infested,  re-pot  with  fresh  earth. 

(J.  H.  G.,  Springport)  You  can  graft  the  Grape 
Vine  before  it  begins  to  grow.  Gut  off  the  stock 
level  with  the  ground,  and  deft-graft  as  you  would 
an  apple  tree;  when  the  sdon  is  secured,  draw 
up  the  earth  around  it^  leaving  out  one  bud.  The 
best  way  to  protect  tender  sorts  is  to  lay  down 
the  vine  in  the  beginning  of  winter  and  cover 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth 
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(B.  P.  C,  Pleaaant  Monxiti  Pa.)  You  can  graft  I 
your  Mazzard  stockB^  but  it  ia  now  too  late,  so  70a 
had  better  bad  them  in  Augusts  K  f  mall,  aay  not 
over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  pnt  in  one  bud 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground;  if 
large»  bud  the  branches 

(a  G.  M.)  Pbaibie  Rail  Tdcbkb.— We  reoom- 
mend  you  the  yellow  locust  Baise  Jhe  plants 
from  seed ;  transplant  at  one  year  old,  smd  in  five 
or  six  yearD  yoti  will  haye  rail  timber.  You  can 
get  seed  at  the  seed  stores  generally.  The  Euro- 
pean Larch  is  a  rapid  growing  tree^  worthy  your 
attention.  You  can  get  seeds  or  plaotB^  through 
the  nurserymen. 

(EL  W.,  Maoedon.)  The  best  work  on  ttie  indi- 
genous Flora,  is  Gray's  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the 
United  Stat^  %  vola,  beantiittlly  illustrated.— 
Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book  is  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  work,  and  affords  considerable  infoxnuk 
tion. 

(H.  L.,  PleasantviUe,  N.  Y.)  The  Azalea  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  young  wood  put  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  peal^  and  ooyered  with  a  bell 
glass  until  rooted.  It  is  also  propagated  by  lay- 
en^  and  this  is  the  easier  way  for  you ;  put  out 
the  plants  in  a  peaty  border,  and  layer  in  the 
usual  way,  in  July. 

All  comraunicationi^  inquiriei^  Ae.,  should  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the  month,  in 
ord«r  to  receive  attention  in  the  following  month  s 

paper.  . 

■  ^'        ■  ■■ 

Wnxows.— -Permit  roe,  as  a  labseribar  to  the  Fanner,  to 
make  a  few  Inquiries  relative  to  the  WlDow.  In  a  nnmber 
of  the  State  Begister,  under  date  of  March  8th,  Is  qnite  a 
lengthy  article  m>m  the  Phtladelphia  North  American,  de- 
scnbfng  throe  yarieties— »8i3^  TimiiuaUy  SaUa  €ajpua^ 
and  ScM»  Mba, 

Where  can  the  two  flrst  named  Tarieties  be  found  T  What 
Is  the  beet  manner  of  cultivating  T  What  kind  of  soil  is  best 
adapted?  and  will  it  grow  upon  anj  soil?  What  is  the 
usual  and  best  wav  of  cleaning  the  bark  off  the  wood,  and 
preparing  for  market  T 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  W.  G.  Hajnea.  a  resident  of 
this  state,  has  grown  some,  but  I  do  not  know  nls  resldcnoe. 
nease  inform  me  if  yoa  can. 

The  above,  and  any  other  matter  of  iatenat.  touching 
ffrowth,  Ac.,  ct  the  Willow,  you  wiU,  If  possible,  answer 
through  your  eoinmns or  by  letter.  DuasLUowar^Zock- 
pwrt, 

Hie  VxtninalUf  which  is  the  common  English 
osier,  is  the  best  for  basket  work,  though  seyeral 
others  are  used  for  that  purpose.  The  aboye  sort 
oan  be  had  in  small  quantities  at  leasts  in  many  of 
the  nurseries 

The  best  soil  for  the  willow  is  a  deep^  moists 
loamy  soil  near  water,  along  streams^  margins  of 
lake^  Ac,  ho.  Gen.  Hi'jtMoir,  of  Wheatland,  has 
given  some  attention  to  this  subject;  and  will  pro- 
bably be  kind  enough  to  furnish  some  of  the 
desired  information  from  his  ezperienoe..  | 


OAirVASS  and  OOed  Ooth  Stack  coven  on  hand,  or 
tooider.  £.  C  WnXIAMB,  Aeirar, 

^  "2?  ?S?  ^'^*'»  ^<^  i*  ^"**>  8^  li«*«^»  H- T. 
April,  1808. 


Am)  other  FertOizerB.    Several  hundred  tons  of  flist  qual- 
ity of  Peruvian  Ouano,  oonalantiy  on  hand  for  sale. 

Also,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  Poodrdte. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  «t  00. 

April,  1898-tf.  18B  and  191  Water  at,  New  Toik. 


FERtTTIAN  OUANO,  Bone  Dust,  Pulverized  ChareoeL 
Pondretto,  Plaster,  Wood's  Benovatlng  Salts,  PMuh,  Sul- 
phuric Add,  BugaMumso  Scum,  for  safe  in  lots  to  salt  paw 
chasera.  LONGETT  A  GRIFFING, 

[4-2t]  »  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

Ta  Itiaes/men. 

A  FBW  Qoarti  of  Euiopean  Moontatn  Adi  Seed,  eleott 
from  pulp,  and  will  be  ready  to  sow  from  1st  April  to  Isl 
Ifav.    For  sale  by  the  snbserlben,  at  the  Geneva  NuneiT, 
at  $C^  per  quart.                            W.  T.  A  JL  SMITIL 
[4-lt*] Geneva,  nTy. 

Unl^  Agrlealtnral  VTarehoiMe  and  Seed  »Cmre« 

RALPH  k  00.,  Na  S8  Fulton  BUect,  Now  Tort,  near 
Fulton  Market,  Dealen  In  all  the  most  approved  Agvionto- 
ral  and  Horticultural  Implements ;  Imported  and  American 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds;  Ornamental  Shade  and  Fniit 
Trees ;  Guano;  Bone  Dust;  Poudrctte,  Ac  Wroo^  Iran 
Plows,  Tracks,  Barrows,  ^c,  lc«,  always  on  hano.  Also, 
ther  Excelsior,  or  OaUfomia  Plow.  ^Utt] 

TentalTentsii 

FOR  BALB,  to  ienl»  or  made  to  order,  of  anv  required  di- 
mensions.  Agricultural  Societies  wishing  to  hire  Tents  0m 
coming  season,  will  ploaso  make  eariy  ^iplicatlon,  as  by 
knowing  early  how  many,  and  at  what  time  they  will  be 
needed,  I  can  make  arrangements  to  supply  alL 

£.  a  WILLIAMS,  AoEirr, 
San  and  Tent  Maker,  No.  12  Bulfolo  8l,  Bochester,  N.  T. 

N.  B.— Flags,  National  and  Agrienltuial,  with  devioe^or 
any  other  kind,  made  to  order  at  short  notioew 

April.  18M.  

Sprinisr  Wheat. 

WB  have  Just  received  by  the  flnt  Boet  IhMn  Osnad*— 
100  bo.  <tf  the  e^lebnled  Fife  WksettwWflh  does  MOt 

rusL 
100  bu.  GMb  Wheal 

100  **'   Black  Sea  do.  gVMm  In  liils  State. 
100  *    Italian  Wheat 
25  <<    Spring  Bve.. 
Fanners  who  are  la  want  of  a  good  article,  will  ptoses 
give  OS  a  ealL  and  get  some  of  the  right  Und  of  seed,  at  the 
Genesee  Seed  Store»  68  and  66  Bnflhto  st.,  Bochester,  N.  T, 
April,  1868.  J.  BAPALJE  k.  oa 


Ploi^rst    FIowsIl 

WE  are  now  flsMng  In  eur  spring  supply  of  the  celebrated 
Eagle  Plows  from  Boston ;  alKH  ^^  Justly  celebrated  Curtia 
Plow,  lAade  by  H.  C.  Curtis,  Albion.  These  Plows  stand 
Qiuivalled  ia  this  country,  and  are  made  expressly  t»  ussl 
They  are  made  of  superior  timber,  and  the  workmanship 
cannot  be  beat  in  this  or  any  other  coimlry.  All  Ptows  sold 
by  us  are  warranted  to  perform  as  reoommendod,  or  thef 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  reftmded. 

J.  RAPAUE  U  CO, 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehovise,  Bocbee 
tor,  N.  T. 
Mareh  1,  1868l 

Ooehln  ClftlnA  amd  Rhniigfcpe  Fo^rle  flsr  Ssito. 

THfi  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  pain  of  his  oelebinted 
stock  of  OocMn  OMna  fowls,  of  his  own  importation,  war* 
rsttied  true  to  their  name  and  not  eacoeOea  by  any  olher 
stock  in  the  country  for  good  qualiUea.  Also,  a  few  pairs  of 
of  the  Marsh  Stock  cf  ShanQham  and  Sumatra  €fam^ 
I\o%ol$,   Beforsnoe  given  in  regard  to  them.  If  deaiied. 

EGOS   FOB   SETTING. 
£g^  Omrifllied  from  the  above  stock  careftilly  packed  for 
traw^ortation.  and  orders  for  the  fame  addressed  to  the 
subscriber  will  be  promptly  attended  to.    Price  of  Ecss  ti 
psrdosen.  CUABLES  8AMP8€^ 

[8-8t]  WegkBoxbniKl 


TSB   OtHKfflBB   TAtOa^ 
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C«niililfi«d.  ' 

AppUeatton  JOed  ii^  (k^  U,  &  Patrnd  Qfietk 

TO  tlw  abow  WM  awarded  ttiet  flnt  nmntam  at  the  New 
York  8lato  Fair  held  al  BoeheHer  In  September,  I8D1.  Thia 
Impieroent  la  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  uaad  between  rows 
of  any  width,  from  two  to  Ibor  feet  apart,  and  can  tSao  be 
p>venied  ae  to  the  depth,  by  imlalng  or  depreailim  the 
wtoige  or  hoeib  The  earth  ean  be  renMrr«d  fram  the  crap 
when  small,  or  hilled  up  In  tts  mora  forward  ilate.  In 
other  word*,  the  oneraCor  ean  perftirm  all  that  la  nwinwry 
to  Inaore  a  aood  erop  ofoom,  potatoes,  Ite.,  withont  the  aid 
of  hand  hoSng,  pninded  the  difeotioaa  whleh  will  aMMMn- 
pany  each  Machine,  are  Mlowed. 

The  main  dUBcul^  with  all  Cora  OdtinMoMbereMbre  In 
use,  la  this:  they  do  not  perfbtm  enongh  to  obviate  the  no- 
oessity  of  using  the  hand  noe  two  or  three  times  dnvfng  the 
season,  which,  to  the  Ihrmer,  Is  a  very  hearr  expense,  at  a 
seaaon  of  the  year  when  labor  la  soavoe  and  high.  It  la  be- 
lieved by  the  InTenftor  that  this  Implement  wlH  save  the 
eoat  In  hand  hoetng  on  every  15  aeies  of  oom  or  other  hoed 
cropa,  and  that  Uie  work  can  be  done  eqnal  gt  belter  than 
twice  hodnff  by  hand.    PrIoe  $10. 

This  Implement  xan  be  relamed  alter  one  weak^fe  trial 
and  money  rffund^  ifncA  9aUsJbetorv, 

Orders  addroased  to  CASH  As  WSIOHT,  Batsvia,  Qen- 
esoa  Ooonty,  N.  T. 

AoajTra^-E*  Qmh,  Soolh  Bynm,  0«n.  Co^  N.  T.;  Brign 
4b  Brother,  Rochester,  N.  T.;  O.  Dodge  is  Co.,  BatavfaTN* 
Y.;  MAKh  A  Brawater,  Sthflbrd;  Blxby  k.  Carpenter,  Le- 
roy :  0.  F.  Bamet  &  CoL,  Brockport;  T.  a  Curos,  Albion ; 
w.  K.  Msrvto,  Lookpcrt;  John  8.  Wright, Smenid  Grove, 
wiaeoQsIn* 

And  will  ata>be  Ibr  asletamoitorihapitBcipd  dtfesaBd 
TUlagealnWealeinNeiwYork. 

April,  18M.    OABH  h  WBTOHT. 

Wood*a  RMMwnttaf  8nlU» 

THE  snbacribenarenowreoeivinglaigeqQaiititteaorthia 
valuable  manure  put  up  in  barrels,  whieh  wa  will  sell  at 
on«i  cent  per  lb.— no  chaise  for  barrels^ 

This  article  Is  mada  from  the  (bllowing  IngTBdienls,  via.: 
Potaah.  Bone  Dust,  B«ae  Coal.  PlastHTCManber  Salta  Salt* 

Bstre,  OU  of  Yltriok,  Sails  of  Ammonia,  Om,  LiqaMr,  and 
oUocka'  Blood.    For  sale  at  the  Stale  Agrianlldnl  Waro^ 
hoase,Na  86  Cliff  atasal,  New  Yorfe 

LONGBTT  di  eBIFFINO. 

We  hereby  eeriiiy,  that  our  Benovntli^  BaHs  an  eom* 
poaed  of  the  higredients  represented,  and  pledge  onrmives 
to  refrmd  the  money  in  all  eaaas^  to  poroaasera  who  can 
prodaoeaatlsikolory  proof  to  the  eonfemry.      Wood  ^  Oa 

New  York,  March,  1, 1858. [44^^ 


TUB  sntiaalber  <Men  for  sale  hiv  Stock  Honea,  *<Hei«alea" 
and  *'Royal  Britain.*  Hereolca  was  sired  by  Imported  Al- 
fred, dam  by  imported  Sampson,  s.  dam  by  Bluchor,  g.  g. 
dam  by  Whalebone.  Hercules  Is  four  yean  past,  ooior  oark 
bay,  heavy  buUt,  and  weighed.  In  September  last,  1560  Iba. 
Ho  was  awarded,  at  the  State  Fair  hold  at  Boohestcr,  by  the 
Committee  on  Draft  Horses,  the  Second  Pri$&. 

Boval  Britain  was  sired  by  Mr.  Dickey^s  Sampson ;  ha  by 
Mr.  Bobinaon'B  imported  Sampson;  Mr.  Didcey**  Bamp- 
aon^  dam,  by  Imported  Emigrant;  Britain**  dam,  by  Im- 
ported Performer,  color  dark  bay,  wllh  a  rmall  white  star; 
welghady  In  September  last,  1810  Iba. 

HIBAM  H06KEB. 

Beontog»n,  Wyonrfng  Co.,  K.  Y. [i-lt*] 


BO  VB  DX78T,  Coarse  Turnings  and  Sawln^i,  when  taken 
'  >i  price  $8,96  per  bbL,  inchiding  naekage.— 
fresh,  and  wairanled  imrei  ftt>m  the  Bmplre 


In  oqoat  parts,  price  $8,96  per  bbL,  inchiding  package.— 
article  Is  fresh,  and  wairanled  puroi 

LONOETT  k.  ORIFFING, 


Thla 


[4.8t] 


86  cmr  Street,  New  feit. 


FlelA  suMl  CtnnlMi 

OLOVBB,  Large  Clover,  Timothy  Soed,  Bine  Qrwatf  Bed 
Top,  Bay  Grass,  White  Clover,  and  Lucerae. 

Garden  <SiMda— Knta  Baga,Turnep,  Cabbage^  Baal,  Ov- 
rot,  Parsnep*  Peas  and  Beans  of  evenr  variety. 

Pndt  and  OmamMial  7Vm»— Having  been  appaiulad 
agent  for  one  of  the  best  nuaeries  In  the  eonatry,  we  are 
prepared  lo  azeooleordeia  at  short  nolie» 

LQNeSTT  k.  ORIFFIFO, 
[4-St]  85GUirStttel,NawTflrt^ 


^  A.  FKOBT  6s  CO., 

CIBBnfl8B[n  TAIXny  MVUfllORZAB. 

ROOnXSTSR,   K,    Y. 

THE  proprietors  of  these  Nuneries  soUelt  the  attention  of 
Nurserymen.  Orchardists,  Amateurs,  and  others  intending 
Id  plant,  to  tneir  largo  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrub%  which  consists  of  a  very  extensive  assortment 
and  also  being  much  superior  in  quality  to  any  that  they 
have  before  oflfered  to  the  public,  owing  to  their  largo  im- 

Krtatlons  frcMn  Europe  and  extensive  home  culture.  There- 
e,  they  can  with  confidence  assert  that  whatever  artldca 
may  be  sent  from  their  NurKries  will  give  universal  satia- 
taction,  and  their  prices  having  been  much  reduced  they 
desire  iMrticnIar  notice  to  them. 

Articles  fUmishcd  fhrni  their  grounds  win  be  ascertained 
to  cost  less  received  In  much  better  condition,  and  cons^ 

Sently  to  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  than  to 
tain  them  of  travelling  agents^ 

All  ooramunicatlons  promptly  noticed. 

For  forther  description  of  their  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  they  refer  to  their  priced  doKriptive  catalogn^ 
which  may  be  obtained  gratis,  upon  application. 

AmAt  TVms— Strong  and  thriity,  6  to  7  ft  et,  oomprialng 
all  the  best  varieties. 

P0ar«--8tandards  of  all  the  best  sorts.  Dwarf;  trained  aa 
pyramids  of  one,  two,  and  threoi  embraobig  over  76  of  the 
most  derfrable  kinds. 

Chjerrien—Jb  to  7  feet,  with  fine  heads,  <^80  sorts  most  ap- 
proved for  cultivation.  A  quantity  of  an  extra  size  can  he 
ramiahed. 

PaaeA«s--of  aB  the  beat  sorta  Some  extra  shte  trees  on 
hand. 

PiiMM,  ^prleofo,  JVSpciarlnat,  <fo.— A  lino  eoQeetton. 

gooarttflTfas  A  large  atoek  of  anparior  pfamta,  embrac- 
ing 80  sorts  of  the  best  Lancashire  varieties,  best  adapted 
for  our  eilmale. 

OMTi-anto— Their  coDeetfon  of  flne  plants,  and  dioioe 
sens  of  thla  valoaMe  garden  flrnlt,  eannot  be  excdled— aa 
foUowB :  Cherry,  May%  Victoria,  Bed  Gr^,  White  Grapa, 
BUck  Naples,  Black  English.  White  and  Rod  Dutch. 

jeasp&^ries— FastoUr,  Bed  and  White  Antwerp,  Large 
Fruited,  Monthly,  and  others. 

8tnMDberrie9    of  16  best  sorts. 

drofMS^-thenativescrla— Isti>e]]a,  Catawba,  and  Clinton. 

Omammtat  TVwa-Enropeaa  Hone  CaiealntttB,Moantain 
Ash,  Weeping  Willow,  and  an  aasorlmentof  onr  native  trees. 
American  Weeping  Willow,  a  new  variety,  very  beantlAil 
anddlsttaMt;  Engibh  Weeping  Ash;  GoMen  twigged  doi; 
Weeping  Limes :  Eutopoan  Lindi ;  and  others. 
'  OmametUal  Flouw-inq  Bhrvb*.  So, — Crataegoa  and 
Hibiscus  In  variety,  Cydoiua  Japooisa,  Sptresa  Douglass!! 


and  PranUMia,  Daphne  Meaeream.  Ckataegna  pyracntha, 
Euonymna  Americana,  Wegella  Beaea,  ^ 
hi.  to  8 IL,  and  Pnrpla  Magnollaa  4  ft 


Tree  Paeoniea  ii 


Jltotyi/raw  TVssi^  /SAni&s^  (6o^— Norwav  Bpnice,  Bataam 
Fir,  Pinna  Bylvealria  and  Awlrlaoa,  iSigllsh  and  Irlah 
YIewB,  Tree  Box,  and  the  Dwart;  for  edging,  Deodar  Cedan 
8  It,  LehanoB  Cedars  8  it,  Gryptomerla  Japonlea  8  A., 
Aranearia  Imbricata  16  in.,  Fonythia  Ylridfaulma,  Mdi^ 
nia  AqnifolkLand  Macnollaa  wUoh  are  very  fine. 

8landardM09«t^  6  rne^  and  IHooi/  iiosss  cfthe  newest 
and  beataorts,  eomprlataig  Hybrid  Peipetaals,  Mosses,  Bonr- 
bons,  Teaa,  and  Nolartlea. 

They  will  Issue  soon  a  catalogue  of  beddfang  plants,  em- 
bmcing  a  collection  of  new  DaMlaa.  Yotenaa,  Petunlaa. 
Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Antirrhinums,  namea 
aorlB  of  Pauriea,  Salviaa,  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Penstemons, 
and  other  valuable  bedding  plants  that  have  Juat  bced  Im- 

The  Dahilaa  emhraee  all  the  aoits  oTmerft  ttat  appeared 
at  the  p«at  Dahlia  Bhow  In  Engtend  laat  aeason,  which 
they  have  procured  at  a  great  expsoM. 

April,  1868. 

Pmw  t    Pmm 1 1 

WB  af«  now  receiving  by  the  flrai  boat  flpm  Canada— 
1,<KW  boshels  pure  whHe  Field  Peaa,  aneh  aa  Gddea 

Vine,  Creeper,  White  Canada,  etc. 
600  tradselB  White  Manowfht 
100     **       Btaok  Eyed  da 
108     "       Bhie  Proasian. 
800     <•      Earir  Washington. 
100-    «      BartyFranie7 
100     <<       EarlrWarwIck. 
Fafmen  who  want  good  PMa  allow  prioea,  win  please 
oaB  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Slofa  and  Agricnttoral  Warehouse, 
OBand  fl8BufAklo st  S,  BAPAIjJS  dc  CO. 

Apri,l«08. 


^m 
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NK'W  AND  Fimfi  SHHVBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ELLWANaER  &  BARRY;  Proprieton  of  the  Moant 
Hope  Kuncrles,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aoUcIt  the  atteotton  of 
those  interested  in  Ornamental  Plants  to  their  large  stock 
of  rare  and  beautiftil  Bhrubs  and  Plants,  among  which  are 
the  following : 

HARDY  SHRUBS. 

J>mtiMta  Soabra,  or  Garland  Deatzla,  a  fine  white  flower- 
iDgshnib. 
ybnylMa  ViritJi^tima. 
Jftbetf  Gordonir-Gordon^n  Curranfc^yellow  and  crImBon, 

Yew  flne. 

SpircM  Pranifolia  Jlore  j!>2<*n«— small,  doable,  white 
flowen  in  great  profusion ;  flne  dense  hsblL 

Bpiraa  ZatioeoUUa^  or  Keevesl,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
genus. 

SpiroM  Cfuwiadri/oliay  Nioond^rHy  LMOeffOina,  Jo- 
pontiea,  and  twenty  others. 

Syringa  (Philadelphua)  Pitbeseen*,  Zephariit  Oordata^ 
Double,  Columbiana,  and  others,  all  fine. 

Loniofira  Ledibouri — a  flne  Califomian  shrab. 

TlWfMirfo,  Africanck^  Oermanica,  GalUea,  and  L&ban- 
oUoa. 

Viburnum  LafUanoid*»y  a  beantiftd  shmb. 

Wiegela  Roteor-^he  finest  hardy  shrub,  lately  introdnoed 
from  China. 

The  above  excdlent  things  can  be  fiinUahed  in  qnanti- 
tles,  at  low  prices. 

SELECT  OREEN-HOUSE  AND  BEDDINa  PLAHT8. 

FuciTBTAe. — Our  collection  is  one  of  the  best  in  America. 
The  most  distinct  and  best  Tarieties  vet  introduced  and 
quite  rare,  such  as  Peari  of  BnglanaL,  Fair  Botamond^ 
SarraiifiMa,  S^rraUMiA  tmMJlora.  Fulgefta  OorymbMo- 
r<»y  OoryvUf^flora  Alba,  MagnyicmU,  PresidenL  PrsHaent 
Poreher,  SpectabilU,  Ac.,  are  propagated  largely. 

YsBBENAS.— A  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  eom^ristaig 
everything  flne  introduced  to  this  ^me^ 

HRLvmovw&.'—8t>w>emr  ds  IAeg«,  Cbrymftosum,  and 
some  new  varieties  Just  received  and  to  be  annoonoed  here- 
after. 

FLimB1430  L4BPBHTA 

Cuviv&iiA.—Pla(ycentrti,  StHnffUlosOf  and  oChen.  The 
first  is  one  of  the  flnest  bedding  plants. 

Lamtanas.—  Etpinffi,  the  fine  new  Cincinnati  Tariety, 
roee  and  straw  color ;  MtUaMU»  Jlfqfor,  and  several  others. 

BonvAaoiAS.—7WpAytta,  and  othenk 

Abutilons. 

Salvias.— 5ptofM7«M  Major,  Oppottt^tUOf  AmtttOy  and 
others— superb  plants  for  mnrweii 

Fabiana  Imbricata. 

HroBAiroBAS.— /Torfefwif,  Japofdoa,  OordatOf  So, 

Bunni^BA  LiNDLEYAKA— a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
dusters  of  purplish  lilac  flowers ;  blooms  In  the  autumn. 

Habbothamkus  ELEOAKs-'-a  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
with  huge  clusters  of  showy  cnmson  fiowers;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
house  In  winter. 

PsnTNLAft.— A  large  ooDeetion,  ambracing  all  distinet  and 
good  sorts. 

LOBBLLA  FTLGBKB  INSXOKIsJiOBBLIA  ITnOBlIB  ALBA-^OW- 

ers  of  dazzling  beauty— both  new. 

Vbbokica  Lwdlxtaka—  a  charming  antnnm  flowering 
plant ;  long  elegant  spikes  of  pale  (nearly  white)  bkMsoms. 
Veronioa  ^noersoni— finest  of  all — new, 

Tbbb  YioLsra— white  and  purple. 

CnBTSANTUEMuscs.- A  fluo  coUcctiou  of  the  norel  and 
beautlfixl  pomponc  or  dwarf  varieties. 

Dahlias. —  A  superb  cc^ection.  Including  the  i^wglf^b 
and  lYench  prize  sorts  of  1851— all  at  very  low  rates. 

CiMBBARiAS.— A  flne  collection  of  new  and  beantiAil  aorta, 
Including  Magnificent,  AUtiUk,  Iktnid  Oopptt^UUL,  Wd- 
iington,  Beauty  t^Newington,  dbo.  dbe. 

Afl  the  abore  articles  ftamlshed  in  large  or  small  qnanti- 
tlee,  at  low  rates,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distanoe  with 
iafetT. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  &o.  Ice,  ready  Ut  of  ICareh. 

March  1, 1652. 

0-      Y<n>k  Covntjr  mama  for  Sale. 

ANY  gentleman  wishing  to  remove  Sooth,  can  be  aoeom- 
modated  with  a  good  Farm  of  250  acres,  about  70  acres 
open,  level,  abundance  of  marl,  orchard  and  small  dwel- 
ling, vej^  healthy,  and  good  water.  The  residue  is  wen 
set  In  Fine,  Oak,  and  Chestnut,  and  one  mile  flmn  a  bold 
ereek.  Any  gentleman  wishing  to  purchase,  witteoromn- 
nicata  with  the  subscriber.  EDWARD  R.  COKB, 

Feb.  1852.— 3-Sl*     Burnt  Ordinary,  JaoMa  Ci^  OOi,  va. 


HIOai«AND  NUBMBBIBS,  tmWBUBaa,  V.T. 

A.  SAXTL  9c  00.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  tothefr 
patrona,  and  the  puMIe  in  general,  thai  their  stock  of  Frat 
and  Ornamental  Tree^  which  they  offer  for  sale  theeomtng 
spring,  is  of  the  very  liest  quality,  and  embraces  evevything 
in  their  line  that  can  be  procured  In  Oie  trade. 

Dealers  and  planters  of  treea  on  a  huge  scale,  will  ba 
treated  with  on  as  liberml  terms  as  can  be  done  by  any  ea> 
talriiahment  of  reputaUan  In  the  country.  They  flatter 
themselvea  that  for  correctness  of  nomenclature  of  fhrifa, 
(which  is  a  serious  consideration  to  planters)  that  their  slock 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  possibly  can  be,  having  been  all 
propagated  on  their  own  grounds,  flrom  undoubt^  soaroea, 
under  the  personal  aupervlskm  of  Mr.  8^ uL  They  have 
propagated  in  large  quantitiea  all  the  leading  standard  va- 
rieties, which  are  proved  to  behest  adapted  for  general  cnl- 
tivatiou,  especially  those  reeommended  by  the  Amoican 
Pomological  Congress  at  its  several  aeasions,  as  well  as  aH 
novelties  of  recent  taitroduotlon,  and  kinds  particularly  saif- 
ed  to  certain  localUlea,  and  aeetions  of  the  Union  and 
Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  Trees  Is  the  largest  they  hare  ever 
had  to  oflte  for  sale,  and  among  the  laigest  In  the  ooontry, 
and  consisis  of  over  50,000  saleable  treea 

The  slock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  very  large,  aa  well  as 
PluRUL  Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Qulneesand  Nectarlnea 
Also,  Grape  Vines,  Oooaebenles,  Currants,  Raspbarleai 
Strawberries.  Ac,  Ao. 

PeaiB  on  Quince,  Cberrj  on  If ahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Fte^ 
adise  stocks,  for  pyramids  and  dwarik  for  garaen  enltors^ 
and  of  which  there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  me  kinds  whi^ 
succeed  best  on  those  stocks. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Embracing  all  the  known  kinda  suitable  for  street  plaau 
ing,  of  eBBtra  eiee ;  also,  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  weO  aa 
all  the  well  known  kinds  suitable  fir  Arberetnms,  Lawn 
and  Door-yard  planting,  Ac,  including  Weeping  TVeei^ 
Vines,  Qanien  and  Climbing  Roses  in  great  variety.  Hy- 
brid Perpetuais,  Hybrid  €hTna,  Uvbria  Bourlwns,  Hybrid 
Damasks,  Hvbrid  Provence,  and  Bourbon^ea,  China  and 
Noisette,  and  Pimtrie,  and  other  Climbing  Roses. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  Vltss  for  Screens,  BuckllKn^ 
Orage  Orange,  and  other  hedge  irtants. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  dmflarstoek 
can  be  purchased  elsewhere.  For  Airther  particulars  see 
catalogues,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  Just  Issuedi,  sad  win 
be  forwarded  to  all  post-paid  appllcanis  bv  maO.  A  liberal 
discount  will  be  made  to  purchasers  who  buy  lo  sdl  again, 
and  extensive  planters  on  their  own  aooount. 

P.  8.>-Freight  paid  to  New  Yoric 

NewbuvgfaTMaKh  1, 1808.  {Ml] 

Frolt  and  Omaaaantal  Traea. 

ELLWANaBS  k  BARRY  beg  to  remUid  those  who  Im- 
tend  to  plant  next  spring,  that  thenr  stock  of  Standard  Frntt 
Trees  for  orchards,  Dwarf  Frait  Trees  for  gardens.  Oraa- 
mental  Trees  for  streets,  paries,  gardena,  and  pleasma 

Sounds,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Ac,  Is  very  large,  and  oflen  great 
ducements  to  those  who  desire  first  rale  artidea. 
A  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  sent  gratia  to  all  who 
apply  poet-paid  and  send  stamps  for  postsge,  which  musft 
now  be  pro-paid— ft  cts.  for  500  miles  or  uncter :  10  cts.  over 
500  mUes  and  below  1000.    A  Wholesale  Catakgna  also 
ftumlshed. 
tSf  See  advertiBement  of  Shrube,  Ac,  Ac 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  ISBL 


Frolt 

I  AdAIN  oflbr  a  targe  stock  of  TVeea— about  10Q,000--ar 
fine  thrifty  growth,  composed  in  part  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peaeh» 
Cherry,  Ac;  together  with  an  assortment  of  Green-Housa 
Plants  suitable  for  bedding  oat--aIl  of  which  are  ofliered  at 
extremdy  low  pricea. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Apple  Trees  win  be  flmn  |9  to  CIO 
per  100. 

I  would  recommend  to  buyers,  after  examining  other 
murseries,  to  inspect  mine  befbre  purchasing. 

CHARLES  POWrai 

Greece,  Ridge  Plank  Road,  N.  Y^  Mardi  1, 1852.-9^ 

Osaga  Oranga  tor  Hcdgaa. 

WE  ean  flimish  any  number  of  flne  veariing  plants  at  flJO 

Cit  100,  or  $10  per  1000,  or  at  $S  where  SOOii  or  more  an 
ken.  Orders  should  be  sent  early.  It  takes  about  82 
pbtnts  to  the  rod.  jrianted  either  bi  singte  rows  at  six  teehea 
apart,  or  in  double  rows  a  ftxrt  apart— either  of  which  makes 
a  good  hedge.  lOLLWANGER  A  BARRY. 

Itoohaster,  N.  Y«,  Jaa^  UCA 


J^ 


T£tB  axihsste  I'jdiikfls: 


EBf  ERT  A  COMPANY,  " 

Ctols  Manafactnren  forih«  United  Btateg^ 

OrTBZ 

V«w  Torlc  8tat0  A^rtevltona  Society's 

FI1I8T  PRKMnm 

RAIIiROAO    HORSSS   POWBR, 

Patented  bf  H.  L.  BMBET,  Febrnarf  24,  1852. 

Mann/iictory  on  JSanUUor^  'Liberty  and  Union  Strait; 

Warehouse  and  Sale  Room,  809  €md  8T1  BroadwMf, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

THE  above  Horse  Powew  have  been  awarded  the  highest 

SS?«?^  fii?*  ^J""  ^r*^®  ^^^  York  State  AgTicuTtural 
Society  in  im  and  again  tn  1861 ;  atoo,  the  hlSiGet  Pre- 
mium  at  the  Mfchlgan  State  Fair,  at  SSJoIt,  in  September, 
li'  tS^'®.*  ?5^orlty  of  the  Committee  owned  and  were 
jwlng  Wheeler's  Powers  on  theb-  fiuros,  having  purchased 
them  prevlons  to  seehig  por  own ;  abo  a  Gold  Medal  at  the 

fSJT?  ^TKSi*  fe  ^^^-  ^'  ^"  •J«'  exhibil^  at  ^e 
?i?^^«"K"?L?H^  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  r^ 
?i  ®**,*.u®***'«?"5**.*^*'*'*  ^Wch  could  he  given  by  the 

SSSSnn  iit  ^^^r  ^?[  ^/^^'X  case,  it  his  Wn  In  com! 
petition  .with  an  endleas  chain  Powers  of  any  note  In  this 
country.  _  * 

.aS'T;^®^.  HtJNDRED  setts  of  the  above  Powen  were 

To  enable  the  ptfbllc  to  disUngniah  the  above  Horse  Pow- 

^iu^^S.^^,,"?.  ^"^  '*°''  ?  P«;«»ciple,  and  most  im- 
portant, parts,  bv  diagrams  and  Teferences-betlde  like 

«!l!5?Sf  *"**  .  ®'*°^'^  <*'**»**  ^^^  «"<!  P»n>on  Power,  as 
SS?i?.Si  '^^^''^.J*^^^'^  and  othen;  and  also  the 
Back  and  Pinion  witti  eplcyetoydal  teeth,  which  has  lonj? 
b«Bn  sttooeMfUly  used  in  th&  vicinity,  and  which,  with  ou? 
2?hJ2PR.--®"^i!?  **■  «;*Ptetiop  and  appUcaUon  to 
SckSlJteSJjSSr  P"*^"**"  ««t^o"ntheUstof 


Fig.1.    A  A--Main  sills  or  ttmbenoriha  Power  MPMit- 
ing  the  shafts.  "-tvw* 

B— -Eiuid  pulley  upon  one  of  the  shafts. 

D— Pinion,  or  small  geer,  upon  the  same  shaft  wUh 


c-^"'- 


nverge  or  internal  geer  upon  the  wi^Hi  aluA 
and  work  ing  into  and  over  the  pinion. 

D  l>— Main  and  counter  shafts  of  power. 

c  o— Reels  upon  the  main  shaft,  which  sonport  the 
end  less  flooring  in  its  dwult,  and  canr  Um 
shaft. 

a  a  a  a—Couplings  upon  the  ends  of  the  shifls,  It- 
«    «     ov    ''n«aU*nepullicaand  gcera. 
*Tg.  a.    Shows  a  side  and  edge  view  (entarged)  of  the  ooup. 

SS*!"    S,4«^!«^oJ<»nver«eor  internal  geer  and  ptoloB. 
J?Tg.  4.    Side  view  of  one  of  the  two  reels,  c  c,  on  the  main 
shaft 
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1 

(hmmwm  &Kk  and  ^nion  Power,  ae  matM/beiurtd  Iv 
ouraOMe^  WheeUre  and  other*. 

B-81deview  of  one  of  the  TS,  (or  86  on  e«u:h  side.)  onan 
truck  or  friction  wheHa,  which  tnvene  with  the  end- 

^        ic«.floor5ng-belng  about  8X  incbea  diaoMln: 

C  -Side  view  of  one  of  the  72  (or  8tf  on  each  side,)  Onktcr 
segments  of  ihfe  chain,  each  ot  which  arb  six  InrlNs 
long,  aa  aeen  ommeofeMi  wUh  othen.  a  a  a  a^Tfae 
^es  of  the  links  and  smaU  rods  enasing  the  power 
and  extending  through  the  Ilnka,and  fhr  enough  osl- 
side  to  receive  the  small  tnaeka. 

A— Bide  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  pinions  or  smaU  «w 
wheels,  two  of  which  are  pkeed  upon  the  main  diaft, 
and  receive  the  moUon  and  force  tnm  the  eoooa  the 
linka  of  the  chain.  This  pinion  is  about  4H  teeho  in 
<Uametcr,  and  the  band  pullev  is  used  upon  the  same 
BhafU  which  for  threahing^  is  ftmr  fbel  diametcy.  The 
tojwr  view  represents  the  leeCh  or  cogs,  as  seen  with 


2^.ft. 


Fi«.  4 


P10.& 


Tbp  vUm  ff^Sunminq  Geer,  and  a  portion  oTtheA-ame  I 
work  <tfff.  A  EMEU  T8  PaieAOKiSJaeaX>U^ 
HaOrood  Biorte  Potaer,  | 


JSmery^s  Improved  Patient  Hack  and  Pinion  Povur, 
vAthEpicvdoydalteeUL 

o>-Sh<iWB  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  links  or  sections  of  the 
ohatn,  of  which  there  are  but  sixty,  or  thirtv  on  a  wde, 
and  are  each  seven  inches  long;  every  altemaie  link 
to  cast  with  dowela,  a  a  a  a  a,  prq|eeting  each  side; 
^oee  on  the  inside  connecting  with  other  Iink^wbOe 
those  on  the  outside  receive  the  track  wheels,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  small  ahafta.  and  expense 
of  fitting  up.  The  eyes  of  the  Unka  and  track  whei-ii 
are  oas^  upon  steel  chiUs-HBakiag  a  peitel,  and  bard 
smooth  surface,  which  will  not  weax  or  break— wbiie 
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tb«  doweh  V9  rafflctenflf  hove  tad  alroog  to  wttti- 
•tftnd  mora  than  the  eon  themielyes. 

The  lower  edge  of  each  link  Is  widened  eqtuU  to  the 
Ikoe  of  the  pinion,  and  the  cocs  made  to  extend  the 
whole  width  of  the  pinion^  as  shown  in  the  lower  out. 
representing  the  link  Inverted,  presenting  doahle  the 
strength  and  driving  surfhoe,  as  shown  In  the  last 
kind ;  every  alternate  link  Is  confined  to  the  plank 
flooring  by  a  small  screw  bolt  passing  throogh  a 
flange  upon  the  tnride  of  the  link,  and  nndor  the 
pla&ilsell  •• 


A— Shows  a  sectton  of  the  pinion,  which  Is  a  little  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  last— the  teefh  of  which  are^ioy- 
doydal  in  fbrm— as  are  those  on  the  Unks  workhig 
into  them— which  Is  acknowledged  by  all  mechanics 
and  engineers  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
Ibrm  of  teeth,  and  works  with  less  flrlction  and  wear, 
as  the  driving  snrflioes  present  to  each  other  a  nrfUng^ 
instead  of  sliding  (ticUon ;  this  kind  of  teeth,  on  ao> 
count  of  their  rounded  form,  work  much  deeper  into 
each  other,  and  have  little  or  no  inclination  to  lift  out 
•f  geer. 

The  last  cut  shows  flie  coDstraetion  of  the  truck 
wheels,  which  are  IX  Inches  huger  in  diameter,  and 
revolve  on  larger  cireles  at  the  ends  of  the  power — 
giving  them  an  advantage  over  the  smaller  wheels* 
A  section  of  a  link  is  shown  with  the  end  of  the  floor- 
ing attached ;  these  planks  are  all  one  inch  wider, 
and  consequently  wear  up  by  use  much  closer,  before 
bending  or  breaking  nnoer  the  weight  of  the  animals. 
As  a  Back  and  Pinion  Power,the  latter  has  every  ad- 
vantage over  the  common  kinds  in  use ;  Is  manufac- 
tured  at  a  lees  cost;  Is  equally  strong  and  durable, 
and  is  more  easily  handleo,  as  Us  weight  is  some  two 
hundred  pounds  less. 

Either  of  the  above  kinds  of  Powers  are  offered  to  the 
public,  each  upon  Its  own  merits,  with  a  ML  warranty  as  to 
workmanship,  materials  and  <x>«ratlon,(and  with  a  guaran- 
tee of  right  or  using  in  all  pans  of  the  united  States,),  sub- 
ject to  be  returned  within  three  months — and  purehase  mo- 
ney reAinded.  For  prices,  fcc,  see  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
fhmlshed  gratis  on  appHcaHon,  or  by  malL 

The  first  on  the  list  is  the  highest  In  cost,  and  Is  ftnind 
preferable  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances.  Tlie 
power  of  the  rsvoAving  platlbrm  being  applied  to  the  main 
abaft,  by  means  of  reels  with  larger  diametcis  than  the  pin- 
lona  used  in  the  Sack  and  Pinion  powMS,  the  stress  up<m 
(he  sevend  parts  Is  In  no  way  as  great— and  the  liability  of 
wear  or  breakage,  (h>m  use  or  accident,  Is  removed.  The 
whole  of  the  goerinff  eondsis  of  lees  than  one-seventh  the 
number  of  cogs  in  the  Back  and  Pinkm  Power;  and  these 
are  wholly  removed  flrom  under  the  horses  to  the  outside  of 
the  power— free  from  dirt,  dust,  &cand  always  easily  kept 
in  order  or  deased,  which  la  an  advantage  over  all  Back 
and  Pinion  Powers.  This  Power  has  also  the  advantage  of 
the  changing  ot  force  and  velodty  to  aeeommodate  It  to  any 
variety  of  work,  without  any  additional  cost  or  danger  to  the 
geerlng  or  other  parts.  When  the  main  diaft  runs  but  flA- 
^«fliz  rerohiUons  per  minute,  the  diameten  of  the  seers  are 
snch  as  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  velooltj  to  two  nundred 
and  twenty-feur,  or  as  slow  aa  fourteen  revolutions  per  min* 
ute,  when  the  animals  (either  horses  oroaMn)  watt  but  two 
mOes  per  hour— being  al>out  two^thirds  the  travel  which  la 
neoeoeary  with  the  BMk  and  Pinion  Powers,  to  produce  the 
same  effect  This  last  feet  Is  one  of  its  principal  features, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer.  The 
geering,  as  well  as  pullles  and  couplings,  all  agree,  and  can 
uulBnKy  be  transposed— each  to  each,  and  side  to  side.  In 
this  power  the  centers  of  motion  of  the  geen  are  always  in 
the  same  position  to  each  other— requiring  no  guard  or 
binding  track  over  the  chain  above  the  plnmts,  to  Keep  (he 
geers  iM;ether,  as  Is  absolutely  necessary  with  all  rack  pow- 
ers, ana  which  serve  to  check  the  force  of  the  power;  and 
aa  the  driving  faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  rack  ana  pinions  be- 
eome  worn  off,  the  loss  of  force  Increases,  until  they  event- 
many  stop,  break,  or  slip  by  each  other.  The  lengu  of  the 
aeeaona  or  Hnks  of  the  enain,  as  also  the  width  of  the  planks 
of  the  flooring,  are  saoM  aa  in  thalmprorad  Back  Povtt 


last  described.  WUh  the  itSore  advantages,  together  with 
the  epieycloydal  form  of  teeth,  adopted  QUs  season  in  its 
construction,  the  superiority  of  this  power  is  readily  seen. 

This  Power  Is  aornhnsbly  adapted  Ibr  driving  Threshing 
Machines,  Oreular  Saws,  Gotten  OIns,  as  i&o  Machine 
Shops,  Elevators.  Ferry-boatB,  Diicharglng  and  Loading 
vessels,  Pile-drivmg,  Crass-cut  sawing.  Pumping.  Grinding 
grain.  Churning  butter,  Catting  hay  and  stalks.  Shelling 
eom.  Grinding  apples,  &c  The  ang^e  of  elevation  nece»> 
sary  to  operate  this  power,  is  never  greater,  but  oAen  less 
than  either  of  the  others  here  described,  and  which  is  inside 
of  IX  inches  to  the  foot,  with  horses  weighing  luoo  pounds 
each,  and  without  any  harness.  It  has  also  an  admirable 
anmngement  for  a4Ja8Ungand  tightening  the  chain,  nc4 
poMeued  by  Hther  <^ths  o<A«rs— together  with  an  improv- 
ed brake  for  stopping  the  whole  Instantiy — all  within  the 
power,  and  independent  of  the  band  and  puUies,  and  doea 
not  require  to  be  changed,  when  geers  and  pullles  may  be. 
The  pulley  used  for  threshing,  wia  this  power.  Is  but  three 
feet  dianselor,  to  effect  the  same  as  a  Ibur  foot  wheel  doea 
wUh  the  Back  and  Pinion  Power. 

In  all  eases  the  shafting  of  all  madilnery  manufeetured 
by  us  is  made  to  run  In  Babbetted  Boxes,  they  being  the 
most  durable  and  perfiwt  box  in  use— and  not  generally 
used  by  other  manulhcturers. 

April,  18M. 

Neir  York  A^rtevltvnd  MTavelumae. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  k.  CO., 

189  k,  191  TTo^sr  Street,  N^w  York, 

FLOWS  of  a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  different  sbea 
calculated  for  sward  and  stubble  land,  wet  meadows  and 
reeen^  drained  swamps,  where  roots  abound.  Among 
these  plows,  also^  are  the  deep-breaklng-np,  flat-ftarrow, 
lap^fenrow,  self-sharpening,  side-hin,  double  mould-board, 
cwn,  cotton,  cane,  noe^  and  subsoil,  with  staiije  or  doable 

HABxowe— Triangular.  Square,  Geddes,  and  Scotch. 

BoLuia  with  iron  sections  one  foot  k>ng,  and  ot  different 
diameters.  These  can  be  arrangod  on  an  iron  shaft  of  any 
width. 

CuLTTVATOM  of  upwards  of  twenty  differant  kinds,  steel 
tooth  and  cast  Iron. 

BxKD  Sowms  of  six  difl^rent  kinds  and  prices. 

HoBSB  Powxae— Endteas  chain  and  cireular,  of  wood  or 
castlrcnL 

Thushxbs,  with  or  without  Separaton. 

6b  ADC  Mills  of  cast  Iron,  and  burr  stone,  to  work  elihsr 
by  hand,  hone,  or  water  power. 

CoBK  Sbsllbbs,  single  and  double,  large  and  small,  ^^l- 
Inarical  to  work  by  hand,  or  otherwise. 

Straw  Curnas  with  spiral,  straight,  or  cireular  knives. 

YxonABLx  CuTTSBS,  ibr  turnips  and  other  roots,  togcMtiier 
with  a  great  variety  <^  all  other  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implementa  k^  in  the  United  States,  such  as  hoes, 
shovels,  spades,  rakes,  manure  and  hay  forks,  grain  cradloa, 
Bcytiies,  snaths.  Ice.,  oo. 

CAevnras  of  all  kinda,  for  plowa,  eottnn  gins,  and  roIlei& 

Waoohs  and  Cakts,  for  horse,  ox,  or  hand. 

Stbam  EiroonH,  for  fhnn  and  other  purposes. 

Our  Implements  occupy  three  large  stores,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  make  up  the  laivest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment In  America.  In  addlaon,  we  have  a  machine  shop 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  arti- 
cles In  our  Une  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  i  CO., 

Feb.,  1801.  189  and  191  Water  8L,  New  Tortc 

A  PMdiseCHre  F^nnsi  tar  Sttle. 

THB  Mbseriber  unable  to  give  his  aetive  attention  to  the 
Farm  he  has  cultivated  for  many  years,  offen  the  same  fbr 
sale— either  the  whole  or  a  part  885  acres  are  cultivated, 
either  cropped  witik  grain,  in  meadow,  pasture,  or  In  prepa- 
ration for  spring  crona.    tt  acrea  are  tai  thrifty  woodsi 

This  fhrm  obtained  the  State  premluok  and  a  IbH  descrip- 
tion may  l>e  seen  In  the  State  Society^  Transaotiona  fbr  the 
year  1847.  Being  tai  a  system  of  rotation,  cropped  and  seed- 
ed, a  purchaser  wiD  find  all  the  necessary  work  prepared 
for  the  season,  admitting  of  possession  whenever  aewmhie. 

The  dwelling  and  buldings  are  eomltMrtoble,  sufllelenti 
and  In  good  oraer. 

A  reasonable  portioD  of  tiie  purchase  money  may  remate 
on  good  security. 

Forolher  Infbnnallon  andtsrms  apply  to  Messrs.  H.T.  k. 
Wm.  Delafield,  Front  st,  New  Yovk ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Agricnltaral  BocNna,  AlbansL  or  to  tibe  subscriber  on  the 
premises,  at  OaUand,  near  Genera. 

Ap^88t.  J.  DBLAFESLD. 
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Beef,  per  100  Iba.... 

do    meiM,  per  bbl . 
Pork,  per  100  IbB... 

do     moss,  per  bbl. 

Lard,  per  lb. 

Butter,    do  

Gheeee,  do 

Flour,  p^bbL... 
Wheat,  per  bush . 
Gom,  shelled,  per  bo. 
Bye,  do 

Olita,  do 

Barley,  do 

Clover  aeed,  do 
Timothy  leed,  do 
Flaxseed,  do  • 

Hay,  per  ton 

WooUperIb 

"Wood,  hard,  per  eord 


New  Tork. 


$5.8S 
9JB0 

IflLSff 

9 

18 

468 
1.10 
68 
74 
41 
76 


12.60 
16.70 

98 

-   ^^ 

&00 

1.16 
64 
76 
49 
80 


Boston. 


•6.00 
10.00 


a  7.50 
12.00 


95^  pr.  lb. 
14.18  per  too. 
18.00  per  toe. 
14.00       16.00 
80  44 


10.00  18.00 

9)i  10 

90  96 

6  8 

4.75  6.76 

1.00  1.96 

64  66 

79  78 

40  48 

76 

9allperlb. 


Bocheaier. 


1.90 
18.00 
81 


1.85 

16.00 

4A 


$460 

11.00 

6.00 

16.00 

8 

16 

• 

460 

96 

48 

68 

89 

67 

460 

9.00 

1.96 

'8.00 

80 

400 


a  6.00 

UM 

6.26 

UM 

10 

18 

7 

6.00 

1.00 

60 

70 

88 

70 

OlOO 

9JiO 

iM 

19.00 

40 

460 


Ghicaga 


$400    a  426 


400 
16.00 

J^ 

6 

8.00 

60 

98 

17 


419X 

16u90 

-    8 

10 

7 

400 

68 

86^ 

90 


OnetnnatL 


19J^pwIh. 
2.86 
1.00 


8L96 


40 
6.00 


$1450 

6Xa 
9 

&29 

61 

25 

60 

90 

80 
6.00 
IJBO 
1.00 
8.00 

26 


Philadelphia. 


16 

7X 
&40 
68 
28 
66 
91 
40 

9L99 


IIJM 
86 


$496 

1460 

1460 

14 

425 
99 

61 
78 


SlOO 
9.7S 
1.80 


a  tkJh 
15.'<0 


± 


.00 
16 


5l75 
1.14 


&M 


IJB 

M3r 


OONTEITTS    OF    TKXB   HUMBER. 

Oows  and  Carrots, \ 106 

Bcot-Root  8a^, 107 

Under  Draining, 109 

Milch  Cows,  and  CalTes, 110 

Willows, » Ill 

Large  Crop  of  Rata  Baga, 119 

Agricultural  Productions,  as  shown  by  the  Gensoa  ct 

.      1850, 116 

Onlture  of  tl|e  Orape,  and  Wine  Makings 117 

Experiment  with  Potatoea, 118 

HofBes  for  the  Farm, 119 

CoKDKNBKD  CoBRiMPONDENoa. — ^Botter-Making  Expe- 
riments: Thick  and  Thin  Sowing;  To  Clean 
Spring  Wheat  from  Chess.  Oats,  £c.;  Planting 

Small  Potatoes;  Kome-Maae  Guano, 118 

Merino,  South-Down,  and  Leicester  Sheep :  Soak- 
ing Com  in  a  Solution  of  Hartshorn ;  Experi- 
ment with  Poulfinr ;  Guano  on  Com, 114 

Boca ;  Cnlturc  of  Tobacco, 115 

BniTOB's  Tabls— Inquiries  and  Aiarwert ;  NoUat ;  &c » ]2T 


HOmOU  LTtntiL 

Fmlt  Rooms, 129 

Hints  for  the  Season, 185 

The  Oandytuft, 126 

Answers  to  Gorreqwndenti^ 128 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Oufllne  of  the  Wild  Tartarian  Horse, 119 

«       *«       ModemHnnter, 190 

**       **       Head  oflhe  Arabian  Horse,....  190 
«       "       Head  of  the  Hungarian  Horn,..  190 

ASuffolk  Stallion, 77. .7?..  121 

Plan  of  a  Fmlt  Room, 128 

Interior  View  of  a  Fruit  Boom, 128 

Lontntudinal  Section  of  a  Fruit  Room, 124 

Candytuft, 126 


Improved   Stock* 

O ATTX.E  of  the  Dnrham,  DeTon,  Hereford,  Aldamey,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

SHEEP  of  the  Katlve  and  French  Merino,  Saxony,  BcnUi 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  onr  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  hi  the 
abore  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  excellent  siUiatk»  for  pur- 
chasing and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  justice 
fee  ordera,  as  any  other  boose  in  the  United  Statn. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

AprQ  1, 1669-tt       189  and  191  Water  sl^.New  York. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

WB  have  recently  Imported  from  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  have  grown  In  the  United  States,  expressly 
for  ns,  a  flne  assortment  of  the  best  and  most  approveu  kln<tt 
of  Field  and  Garden  Seeda 

Agrfcultnral  and  Hortieultura]  Implements,  a  large  a»- 
•ortment  of  the  Tarloos  kinds  ftottable  for  North  and  Booth 
America.  A.  B.  ALLEN  <k  CO. 

April,  1869-11:  189  and  191  Water  sL,  New  Yoric. 


The  Jonrnal  of  Asricaltare, 

A  8EMI. MONTHLY  Periodical  of  89  pagm  Edited 
by  William  8.  Kino,  Prof.  J.  J.Mapbs,  and  A.  W.  Dorce, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ar- 
rlcultare.  I^iblished  at  Noa.  8  and  10  Qerrish  Block,  Blark- 
stone  Street,  Boston.  Tkkjis— |2  per  annum ;  Four  cf^Iea, 
$6 ;  Ten  copies,  $14.  The  money  must  always  accompaay 
the  order. 

Among  the  principal  oontribnton  are  M.  P.  Wiktcr«  IV^ 
ddent  Massaciiusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Chaiirs  T. 
Jackson,  Levi  BarUett,  John  W.  Proctor,  President  Fjmex 
Agricnltunil  Society,  Samuel  Walker,  President  Maaaa^^hu- 
setts  Horticultural  Society.  J.  E.  Teachemaker,  S.  H.  llm:- 
Ington,  Hartford,  T.  B.  Miner,  Author  of  American  R^ 
Keeper^  Manual,  Rct.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.D.,  Author  of  Fann- 
er's Every-day  Book.  Jkc,  Bev.  W.  difl,  and  many  other 
wen  known  writers  and  practical  men. 

EIT"  Good  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Address  WILLIAM  8.  KING, 

8  and  10  Gerrish  Block,  Blackstone  sL.  Boston,  ICaas. 

Ap-.il.  1«V2— 2t. 

Clover  and  Timothf  Seed* 

HOW  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Stoiw  and 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  68  and  66  BuflUo  St 

600  bushels  good  Timothy  Seed. 

200     **       prime  CloTer. 
Bochestcr,  April,  1852.  J.  BAPALJB  fc  CO. 


Th4  Praetieal  and  Scientific  Format  omt  Paper, 


THB    QEITBBEE    l9*AUMBR, 

A  IfOlfTHLT  JOVRHAL  OF 

AORICUI.TURE  AND  HORTICULTtJRE^ 

ILLUBTBATKD  WTm  KnOEBOUS  BrOKATHroS  or 

Fann  Bnildings,  Domostio  Anim»i^  Impli 


yOLUMB    TTTT,    FOR    1851. 

DANIEL  LEE  <fc  JAMES  VICK,  Js.,  Editoi 
P.  BABBT,  Condnelor  of  Hortieoltnral 


FIftjr  Cents  a  Year,  In  Ad*^ 

FlTe  Copies  for  |2  —Eight  Copies  for  |8|  and  aaj 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

f^r"  All  subscriiHIoQs  to  commence  with  the  J<e«r, 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  subscrfbem 

Subscription  money.  If  properly  encloeed,  BMy  be 
(post-paid  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Publisher.    Addtr«»  k> 

DAJraSL    lAK, 

December,  laM.  MoektUer^  A*  T. 

PosTAOS  osr  THS  Gbmibu  Fauobs.— 60  miles  <v  w»(W, 
lire  cents  per  year;  exceeding  50  milea  and  not  orer  %  t, 
ten  cents;  exceeding  800  and  not  orer  lOon,  flIWen  cpd-s; 
exceeding  104)0  and  not oTer  2000,  twenty  ceola ;  excv'e^l  ac 
2<ino  and  not  over  40()0,  twenty-five  oenta:  for  any  ^' 
exceeding  4<)0n,  thirty  cents. 
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IRRIGATING    AND   MANURING    LAND   BY   STEAM-POWEK. 

Resdltb  of  miich  importance  in  fjirm  ecooouiy  Lave  been  realized  in  England  by  the  use 
of  Bteom-power  to  irrigate  and  manure  both  cultivated  and  meadow  lands.  Wbole  farms 
of  several  hundred  acres  hare  been  increased  four-fold  in  value  and  productiveness,  with 
a  small  outlay  of  capital,  by  a  little  skillful  agricultural  engineering.  It  is  stated,  on 
what  is  regarded  as  reliable  authority,  that  112  pounds  of  coal  will  raise  715  tons  of 
water  ten  feet  high,  which  will  sufQce  to  cover  seven  acres  of  ground  an  inch  in  depth. 
This  is  equal  to  a  steady  nan  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  duration ;  and  it  encourages  the 
hope  that  st^am  may  soon  give  the  farmer  entire  control  over  the  most  important 
elements  of  all  crops.  Nearly  half  of  the  solids  in  all  plants  is  composed  of  the  elements 
of  w&ter^  and  it  is  the  medium  for  conveying  both  mineral  and  oi^anic  food  &om  the 
soil  into  the  cells  and  vessels  of  vegetables  which  have  their  roots  in  the  earth.  Ilence, 
to  secure  a  perfect  command  of  water — removing  it  promptly  and  cheaply  when  in 
excess,  and  supplying  it  readily  and  economically  when  deficient  in  quantity — is  a 
desideratum  of  inestimable  value,  if  atttunable.  Without  reaorljug  to  rivers  or  creeks, 
enough  falls  upon  every  farm  and  field  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  for  all  useful 
purpsaes,  if  the  surplus  at  one  season  be  stored  up  to  meet  the  deficiency  at  anuther. 

On  one  farm  which  has  four  hundred  acres  under  artificial  irrigation,  the  water  is 
pumped  up  seventy  feet  before  it  reaches  the  st«ading  or  barn-yard,  where  all  the 
itumure  is  liquified  by  running  water  through  it  when  the  proceee  of  deca^  is  going 
on.  Water  thus  charged  with  the  elements  of  fertility,  not  in  esceu  for  immediate 
absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants,  is  forced  by  steam-power  through  iron  pipes  laid  under 
ground  that  lead  to  every  field  ;  and  from  these  "  mains"  lateral  and  smaller  pipes  are 
extended,  upon  which  penstocks  are  raised  for  the  attachment  of  long  hose,  not  unlike 
those  used  by  fire  companies,  from  the  pipes  at  the  ends  of  which  a  perfect  shower  is 
made  to  rain  upon  the  Uiirsty  land.  The  noizle  of  the  pipe  &om  which  the  jet  of  water 
issues  is  made  quite  flat,  and  a  six-horse  .power  engine  enables  a  man  and  a  boy  to  irri- 
gate abundantly  ten  acres  in  as  many  houn.  The  coat  of  the  iron  pipes  and  hose  on 
Mr.  Kxsvkdy'b  fium,  (the  one  referred  to,)  was  £2  1(U.,  or  tl2.60  an  acre.  For  this 
trifling  outlay  in  oomparisoa  with  the  objects  attabed,  (the  steam  en^ne  being  used  for 
other  purposes,)  the  farm  now  keeps  four  times  the  stock  it  was  eap^ls  of  feeding 
before  this  system  of  manuring  plants  as  they  needed  food,  and  supplying  them  at  all 
tines  with  water  when  thirsty,  was  adopted. 

The  reader  will  see  that  all  the  lalxw  of  hauling  out  and  spresding  manure  is  saved ; 
while  no  crop  ever  receives  more  than  it  ia  able  to  take  up  and  elaborate  without  waste. 
Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  100  lbs.  of  guano  applied  in  this  economical  man- 
ner, give  as  good  a  result  as  200  lbs.  used  in  the  sohd  form,  and  in  the  usual  way.     We 
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have  long  beliered  that  not  tax  from  half  of  the  fertilizing  elements  contained  in  comrnon 
manure,  failed  to  enter  the  roots  of  cultirated  j^antft,  and  was  real!  j  lost  to  the  fiomer 
and  to  the  world. 

In  cold  weather,  the  escape  steam  can  aid  the  fermentation  and  solution  of  mannre, 
should  this  operation  be  more  tardj  than  is  desirable ;  bnt  as  the  mass  of  i&anure  is  in 
a  water-tight  resenroir,  from  which  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  whenerer  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  it,  the  decay  of  the  organic  substances  maj  be  hastened  or  retarded  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

Treated  in  this  admirable  manner,  meadows  hare  been  mown  erery  month  for  soiling 
dairy  cows,  fatting  cattle,  and  other  stock,  and  have  yielded  the  astonishing  amount  H 
eighty  tons  of  Italian  rye  grass  in  a  season,  worth  from  12«.  to  13s,  a  ton.  Some  irri- 
gated meadows  paid  £31  rent  in  1860  and  ld51 ;  and  hundreds  of  acres  were  let  at 
£20,  or  $100  dollars  per  acre. 

In  some  cases  earthen  pipes,  something  like  hard  burnt  draining  tile,  but  larger, 
thicker,  and  much  stronger,  are  used  Ibr  the  distribution  of  water  and  manure.  These 
cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  iron  pipes.  Hose  800  yards  in  length  has  been  used,  so 
that  a  single  penstock  answered  for  irrigating  ten  acres  or  more.  At  two  or  three 
establishments  the  water  is  pumped  into  an  elevated  tank  that  gives  a  head  of  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  upon  the  pipes  and  hose,  which  of  course  forces  more  water  through  any 
given  aperture,  and  favors  the  spreading  of  the  artificial  shower  of  rain ;  but  the  force  of 
a  small  engine  without  the  head,  is  found  to  be  aU-sufBcient  to  drive  the  liquid  where- 
ever  it  is  needed,  as  the  doctors  say,  plena  rivo.  g 

What  water  has  accomplished  in  canals,  and  steam  on  railroads  for  transportation  and 
travel,  water  and  steam  are  about  to  do  for  the  former  on  his  own  estate.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  is  an  invention  of  but  yesterdaj  in  the 
history  of  our  race.  If  the  agricultural  engineers  of  the  largest  experience,  and  of 
unquestioned  science,  in  England,  are  right  in  their  calculations  to  the  effect  that  112  Iba. 
of  coal  will  elevate  715  tons  of  water  ten  feet,  then  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  an 
American  former  can  abundantly  irrigate  an  acre  of  land  five  times  in  a  season,  by  burn- 
ing one-half  of  the  oomstalks  that  will  grow  in  a  single  crop  on  said  acre  the  year 
previous.  It  is  the  burning  of  organized  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  coal,  wood,  and  c^er 
fuel,  that  generates  heat  and  steam ;  and  on  good  land,  we  know  of  no  plant  or  threat 
tree  that  will  organize  carbon  and  hydrogen  faster  than  our  indigenous,  unequalled 
maize.  This  organized  carbon  and  hydrogen  will  be  sufficient  to  form  all  needful  power 
in  the  sjrstems  of  woiting  horses,  oxen,  and  mules,  and  in  the  more  durable  and  power- 
ful system  of  a  steam  agricultural  locomotive. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stansbitro,  of  the  Patent  Office,  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
very  late  official  report  made  by  the  London  Board  of  Health,  in  which  the  subject  of 
irrigation  and  conveying  dty  sewerage  ten  miles  into  the  coun^,  driven  through  pipes 
by  steam,  is  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  fullest  manner.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
illustrations  we  shall  have  engraved,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  all  the  material  focis 
of  this  new  application  of  sdence  to  agriculture.  In  Germany,  some  sixty-two  square 
miles  of  soil  have  been  made  by  sim^^y  driving  muddy  water,  like  that  <^  the  Missoari 
river,  only  more  so,  through  earthen  pipes,  extended  over  a  sand-desert  To  iUustmte 
the  modus  apera$idi,  let  us  suppose  ^at  one  has  100  acres  of  very  poor  and  almost 
drifting  sand,  with  a  day  bank  and  a  stream  of  water  on  one  side  of  the  tract.  By 
plowing  up  this  clay,  and  washing  it  with  running  water,  a  very  muddy  stream  may  be 
formed ;  and  with  a  sufficient  head,  and  pipes  of  from  three  to  six  inches  aperture,  1000 
tons  of  day  may  be  spread  every  twenty-four  hours  over  diese  100  acres  of  sand,  by  the 
labor  of  twelve  horses.  That  water  having  a  full  head  of  only  twenty  feet  will  ran 
rapidly  through  a  six  inch,  or  even  a  three  indi  bore^  every  school  boy  knows. 
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SUMMER    FALLOWS. 

Most  agricolturai  writers  agree  in  condemning  the  use  of  the  naked  or  summer  fallow ; 
and  though  many  first  rate  practical  farmers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  still  prac- 
tice and  recommend  it  as  the  best  means  of  cleaning  the  soil  and  preparing  it  for  wheat, 
yet  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  England  it  is  altogether  dispensed  with,  especially  on 
the  light  sandy  soils,  the  turnip  crop  being  substituted  in  its  place  with  advantage  to  the 
soil  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Turnips  are  sown  in  ridges,  and  kept  dean  by  the  free  use  of  the  horse-hoe ;  and  the  land 
is  always  plowed  three  times  previous  to  sowing.  Hence  they  are  rightly  called  a  fallow 
crop,  and  leave  the  land  in  a  very  dean  and  rich  ^tate  for  the  subsequent  grain  crop. 

Indian  com  is  owr  fallow  crop;  for,  though  it  differs  in  very  important  respects  as 
regards  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  yet  it  is  similar  to  the  turnip  in  affording  the  opportunity 
of  cleaning  the  land,  admitting  the  employment  of  the  horse-hoe  throughout  the  summer 
months,  and  succeeding  best  on  light  loamy  soils,  or  those  which  are  generally  apt  to 
produce  most  weeds.  Yet  many  good  farmers,  prevented  by  the  shortness  of  the  work- 
ing season  from  cleaning  the  land  as  they  would  wish  before  planting,  find  it  difScult, 
and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  keep  Aeir  soil  fi'ee  from  weeds  without  the  use 
of  a  summer  fallow  occasionally. 

Though  the  principal  object  in  summer  fkllowing  is  to  destroy  the  weeds,  yet  other 
results  are  obtained  equally  desirable  and  benefidal.  The  constituents  of  plants  generally 
exist  in  the  soil  in  a  very  insoluble  condition ;  and  as  plants  will  not  take  their  food 
except  in  solution,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  not  only  to  have  the 
necessaiy  elements  in  his  soil^  but  to  have  them  hi  that  condition  which  is  necessary  for 
their  assimilation  by  the  plants  grown.  There  is  no  better  way  of  effecting  this  result 
than  bringing  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible  into  direct  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organized  carbon  of  the  soil  and  forming  carbonic  add, 
which  exerts  a  powerful  effect,  in  conjunction  with  water,  on  the  insoluble  mineral  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  disintegrating  their  important  elements  and  so  altering  their  chemical 
combination  as  to  supply  the  plants  wilh  food  suited  to  their  wants.  There  are  also 
noxious  substances  existing  in  many  soils,  espedally  those  undrained,  which  oxygen 
renders  harmless.  Beside^  the  benefit  of  oxygen  on  the  mineral  ingredients,  it  exerts  a 
no  less  benefidal  action  on  the  organic  matter  found  in  all  fertile  soils.  Thus  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  plants  can  not  take  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain  in  the 
form  of  nitrogen,  but  that  it  must  be  converted  into  ammonia  or  nitric  add.  Now, 
under  the  influence  of  oxygen  this  conversion  takes  place,  and  it  can  not  in  any  way  be 
effected  without  it 

In  view  of  these  &cts,  the  object  of  the  fanner  will  be  to  render  his  soil  as  permeable  to 
air  as  possible.  Thorough  underdraining  is  one  of  the  grand  means  of  doing  this ;  and 
though  it  costs  $20  to  $80  per  acre,  yet  on  many  farms  it  is  a  very  profitable  investment. 
Frequently  plowing  and  stirring  the  land,  exposing  different  surfaces  to  the  atmosph^, 
and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil,  are  uie  common  means  used  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  On  stiff,  heavy  tofla,  those  which  exdude  the  atmosphere  and  are  generally  full 
of  undecomposed  organic  matter  and  valuable  though  insoluble  minerals,  summer  fallows 
are  attended  with  surprising  resnlts,  and  this  for  the  reasons  assigned  above ;  and  such 
is  the  richness  of  many  of  Uiese  kinds  of  soils,  so  great  is  the  amount  of  fertilizers  locked 
up  in  them,  that  laige  crops  may  be  obtained  for  many  yean  without  any  apparent 
exhaustion,  by  simply  summer  Mowing  them. 

But  on  light  sandy  soils,  which  admit  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no  sudi  accumulated 
undecomposed  matter ;  and  the  only  value  of  the  summer  fallow  is  to  dean  the  land. 
To  obtain  good  crops  on  snch  soils,  it  is  absplutdy  necessary  to  apply  some  kind  of 
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manure ;  and  to  obtain  this  in  sufficient  quantities,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  adopting  a 
course  of  rotation  that  will  yield  profitable  returns  and  improve  the  soil.  We  cannot 
recommend  farmers  to  purchase  guano  to  apply  to  wheat ;  for  though  it  greatly  increases 
the  crop,  yet  from  its  high  price  and  the  low.price  of  wheat,  it  is  not  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. It  might  pay  to  apply  it  to  mangel  wurzel,  ruta  baga,  caiTots,  dbc. ;  which  being 
consumed  on  the  farm  by  stock,  would  furnish  much  valuable  manure. 

Growing  lai^e  crops  of  clover  is  another  great  means  of  obtaining  manure,  and  substi- 
tutes the  summer  fallow.  If  the  land  is  clean,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  crop 
of  wheat  can  be  obtained  by  letting  the  clover  grow  till  in  full  bloom,  plowing  it  under, 
and  cultivating  once  or  twice  before  sowing,  than  if  it  had  been  plowed  early  in  the 
spring,  and  summer  fallowed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  And  even  if  the  first  crop  of 
clover  is  cut  early  for  hay  or  green  fodder,  and  the  second  growth  plowed  in  imntediately 
before  sowing,  a  better  crop  of  wheat  is  obtained  than  by  summer  Allowing.  But 
where,  instead  of  a  summer  fallow,  land  is  sown  to  barley  or  oats,  even  though  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  the  following  wheat  crop,  except  well  manured,  can  not  be^  expected  to 
be  so  good  as  after  clover  or  summer  fallow,  for  the  reason  that  barley,  oats,  corn,  and 
timothy,  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  elements  the  wheat  crop  specially  requires ;  whereas 
clover  supplies  them  both  in  root  and  stem.  Yet  we  have  known  a  better  crop  of  wheat 
obtained  afler  a  crop  of  barley,  than  after  a  pseudo  summer  &llow ;  or  where  land  was 
plowed  about  midsummer  and  allowed  to  lie  in  that  state  a  couple  of  months,  when  it 
would  be  plowed  again  and  sown ;  whereas  the  land  for  barley  would  be  plowed  early, 
and  be  well  dragged  and  rolled,  and  would  turn  up  in  the  fall  in  a  mudi  better  condi- 
tion than  if  it  had  been  summer  fallowed  in  the  alxtv^e  style. 

If  land  gets  very  weedy,  and  must  be  summer  fallowed,  let  it  be  done  well  and  effect- 
ually. Plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  frost ;  for 
such  is  the  necessity  for  hurry  in  getting  in  spring  crops,  that  it  can  rarely  be  plowed 
early  enough  in  the  spring  to  make  a  good  summer  ftdlow.  On  heavy  soils,  which  are 
generally  fallowed  for  wheat,  a  clod-crusher  something  similar  to  CroskilPs  Patent 
Clod-Crusher  as  given  in  the  September  number  of  the  Farmer^  would  be  an  implement 
of  great  use ;  and  we  are  surprised  some  of  our  enterprising  agricultural  implement 
makers  have  not  yet  supplied  us  with  one.  We  know  of  no  other  implement  that  will 
so  readily  and  economically  pulverize  stifif  soils. 


•*^*' 


PEAS. 

Last  season  was  unusually  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  peas ;  and  wherever  sown  in 
this  neighborhood,  if  well  put  in,  good  crops  were  obtained.  AD  farmers,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  growing  peas,  agree  in  recommending  them  as  a  crop  that  but  slightly 
impoverishes  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  a  good  large  crop  is  obtained,  of 
being  highly  remunerative,  and  the  land  is  left  cleaner  and  in  a  better  state  for  the  fot- 
lowing  wheat  crop  than  though  it  had  been  summer  fallowed.  We  have  seen  several 
instances  in  which  part  of  a  field  was  sown  to  peas  and  the  other  part  summer  fallowed 
well^  in  which  the  wheat  was  a  much  better  crop  after  the  peas  than  after  the  summer 
fallow.    But  a  large  crop,  one  that  will  smo&er  thd  weeds,  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  result 

In  England  they  sow  the  large  Chray  Pea^  very  similar  to  the  Scotch  Gray  Pea  found 
in  the  seed  stores,  that  is  too  strong  for  culinary  purposes,  but  highly  nutritions,  and 
much  used  for  feeding  hogs,  horses,  and  sheep.  It  is  grown  veiy  extensively,  and  on 
wheat  farms  displaces  the  summer  fallow.  They  are  always  sown  in  drills  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  hand-hoed  once  or  twice,  to  clean  the  land.  Thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
about  the  average  yield.   *Peas  are  usually  sown  broadcast  here;  but  we  think  if  they 
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were  drilled  with  our  grain  diills,  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  hoed,  they  would  well 
paj  for  the  labor  by  the  extra  yield,  besides  leaving  the  land  in  so  much  better  condition. 
The  value  of  peas,  compared  with  other  commonly  cultivated  grains,  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table : 


DeBcription  of  gnla. 


Linseed, 

Peas,' 

WtieaL 

Oats, 

Barley 

Indian  C(»u, . 


^ 


IS 
16 
1« 
16 
16 
8 


88 
84 
84 
84 
84 
99 


SJ16 

4.00 
1^ 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 


0 


4.25 
8.60 
1.60 
&00 
2.60 

i.a4 


I 


iJdO 
0.80 

a75 

0«60 
0.76 
OJO 


.S-g 


1.10 
1.10 
0.60 
0.50 
0.66 
0.26 


The  amount  of  nitrogen,  other  things  being  equal,  represents  the  relative  nutritive 
value  of  different  foods ;  so  that  we  see  100  lbs.  of  peas  worth  four  times  as  much  ds 
Indian  eom.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  conclusion  without  direct  experi- 
ments ;  and  these  have  not  yet  been  made.  But,  one  thing  is  proved ;  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  without  reference  to  any  other  circumstance,  represents  the  true 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  the  animals  consuming  it  Thus,  then,  the  manure  made 
by  hogs  feeding  on  peas  would  be  worth  four  times  as  much  as  though  they  were  fed  on 
com,  and  two  and  a  half  timea  aa  mu^^  ^  though  fed  on  barley.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  large  amount  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  the 
production  of  the  starch  in  com,  wheat,  barley,  <fec.,  considerable  nitrogen  is  consumed, 
and  that  our  soils  are  very  deficient  of  nitrogen,  no  argument  will  be  needed  to  show 
that  peas  are  as  profitable  a  crop  aa  the  farmer  can  raise.  They  do  best  on  a  clover  sod 
that  is  clean  and  full  of  roots.  They  should  be  sown  early.,  but  will  do  if  sown  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May.  Two  and  a  hatf  to  three  bushels  per  acre  is  usually  sown,  tf 
soaked  for  six  hours  previous  to  sowing,  they  are  soon  up  and  get  the  start  of  &e  weeds. 

It  may  be  considered  a  slovenly  practice  of  harvesting,  but  ia  neverthel^  adopted  by 
a  first  rate  farmer  of  our  acquaintance,  who  grows  several  acres  of  peas  every  year.  He 
takes  a  common  roll  wooden  hay  rake,  takes  out  the  two  outside  teeth,  and  with  a  good 
stout  horse,  pulls  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  kaves  them  in  wads  of  a  convenient  size  for 
turning,  pitching,  &c.  In  this  way  he  can  do  fifteen  acres  a  day.  If  there  are  any  left 
on  the  land  unpuUed  after  he  has  harvested  the  others,  he  turns  in  the  hogs,  who  soon 
clean  up  every  pea.  He  considers  them  the  best  food  in  the  world  for  hogs.  The  pork, 
too,  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  does 'not  lose  so  much  when  made  into  bacon. 

Pea  straw,  if  well  han'ested,  is  very  excellent 'food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  manure. 

In  Canada,  oats  are  often  sown  with  peas ;  and  ripening  at  the  same  time,  they  ai^ 
cut,  threshed,  and  ground  together,  making  an  excellent  food  for  hogs  and  horses.  The 
oats  furnish  a  good  support  for  the  pea.  But  where  wheat  is  to  follow,  we  would  not 
recommend  this  course. 

Tlie  ravages  of  the  pea-bug  is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  culture  of  the  pea.  Early  in 
summer,  when  the  peas  are  in  flower  and  forming  pods,  the  female  beetle  deposits  an  egg 
in  almost  every  pea.  When  matured,  the  pea  does  not  appear  injured ;  but  on  close 
examination,  we  can  discover  in  each  a  minute  black  speck,  which  is  the  larva.  Dr. 
Harris  says :  **  The  eggs  are  laid  only  during  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather.  Each 
egg  is  placed  opposite  the  pea,  and  the  holes  through  which  they  pass  are  so  fine  as 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  are  soon  closed.''  The  larva  remains  in  the  pea  all  winter, 
gradually  consuming  its  jntemal  substance,  and  in  spring  it  is  transformed  into  a  perfect 
insect,  pierces  the  skin,  and  emerges  to  depoet  its  eggs  in  the  new  pods.    The  larva  has 
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a  soft,  whitish  body ;  and  a  head  small,  scalj,  and  armed  with  strong  and  sharp  cntting 
mandibles.  The  maggot,  when  it  reaches  maturity,  gnaws  a  circular  hole  to  the  husk 
or  skin  of  the  pea,  and  even  cuts  round  the  inner  sur&ce  which  coven  the  aperture ;  so 

©that,  when  changed  to  a  beetle,  by  a  slight  dilation  of  its  body  it  forces  <^  the 
lid,  and  emerges  the  new-bom  Brucluuy  as  xepresented  in  the  figure.  In  mssy 
of  the  peas  the  insect  will  be  found  dead.  Whether  this  arises  from  a  lower 
temperature  than  they  are  accustomed  to,  not  invigorating  them  sufficiently  to  leave 
their  habitations,  or  whether  they  return  to  feed  when  they  can  not  make  their  escape 
readily,  which  is  the  case  when  the  peas  are  confined  in  sacks,  or  heaped  up  in  a  ware- 
house, has  not  been  determined. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed  is  not  usually  destroyed,  as  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  side  of 
the  pea,  where  the  insect  t^hen  hatched  emerges,  leaving  the  germ  uninjured.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plants  raised  from  such  peas  are  as  strong  and  healthy  &9 
those  from  perfect  seed ;  and  they  should  not  be  used  for  seed  when  it  can*  be  avoided. 
This  insect^  though  common  in  all  the  older  States,  is  alBftost  irhoUy  unknown  in 
Canada,  owing  perhaps  to  its  not  being  able  to  withstand  Uie  severity  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  Hence  thousands  of  bushels  of  pidas  Are  tsaomkly  brought  firaan  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  for  seed. 

Hemedies  and  Preventives. — Late  sowing  has  often  proved  a  suocessftd  preventiTe 
against  the  ravages  of  the  pea-bug.  If  sown  the  last  of  May,  or  first  of  June,  the  peas 
will  not  blossom  or  form  their  pods  until  after  the  beetles  have  disappeared.  But  peas 
sown  so  late  often  suffer  from  drouth,  and  rarely  yield  a  very  abundant  crop.  It  is 
recommended  in  Hovey^e  Magazine  to  subject  the  peas,  immediately  after  they,  are  gath- 
ered to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for  one  minute  ;  by  this  means  the  larvss  are  destroyed, 
which  are  at  this  time  just  below  the  integuments  of  the  pea,  without  affecting  the 
vitality  of  the  seeds.  If  the  peas  remain  in  the  boiling  water  four  minutety  most  of 
them  will  be  killed.  To  kiln-dry  the  peas  at  a  heat  of  ISO  to  140  degrees,  will  soswer 
the  same  purpose,  and  does  not  destroy  the  gemou  When  they  are  intended  for  culinaiy 
purposes,  some  such  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  larvae. 
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iKTBRBSTiKa  ExPKaxMBKT. — ^In  a  recent  lecture,  Mr.  Niiwit,  Principal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Scientific  Academy,  Kensington,  London,  said : 

*'  A  envious  cireamstAtiGe  connected  with  the  growth  of  clover  v^  that  by  cutting  the  dorer  tvioe 
and  removjung  all  the  hay,  a  much  better  wheat  crop  k  obtained  tluua  by  feeding  it  off  by  sheep,  even 
if  some  artificiAl  food  is  used.  This  is  owing  to  the  &ot  tiiat  the  growtk  of  tiie  rooto  of  elover  in  the 
land  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  leav^  in  the  air.  Each  leaflet  that  shoots  upward 
eends  a  radicle  or  rootlet  downward.  ^  the  Ifc^et  he  bitten  ojf  cr  dettntyedt  its  raeReU  eeaees  to  ffrtm. 
It  therefore  fcdlows  that  gracing  clover  by  sheep  materially  diminishes  the  amount  of  vegetable  mat^ 
ter  accumulated  in  the  soil  by  Sie  rooti^  and  consequently  the  produce  of  the  euooeeding  crop.* 

The  above  views  are  somewhat  theoretical,  but  not  improbable.  They  are  sustained 
by  the  following  experimeut : 

"A  friend  of  mine  in  Northamptonshire  had  a  field  of  clover;  it  was  divided  into  two  poitioni; 
both  were  cat  st  midsommer,  sod  one. part  was  then  fed  off  with  sheep^  and  the  other  left  to  (|[roir 
till  September,  when  it  was  again  oat  and  the  hay  removed.  Equal  portiona  of  the  eeversl  pxeets 
were  Uxen  compared.  Where  the  clover  had  been  out  once  and  fed  o^  ne  got  85  cwt  of  clover  roots 
per  acre.  Where  he  eat  twice^  he  got  75  cwt ;  there  being  a  difference  of  two  tons  of  v^tahle 
matter  per  acre.* 

If  further  experiments  shall  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  above,  it  will  lead  to  the 
mowing  of  all  clover  fields,  whether  the  crop  cut  is  fed  green  or  as  hay.  In  wheat  cul- 
ture, a  good  supply  of  clover  roots  to  decay  and  enrich  the  soil  is  important  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  dose  pruning  of  plants  by  feeding  animals,  greatly  diminishes  the 
yield  of  forage  in  the  aggregate. 
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BUTTER   AND    CHEESE    MAKmO. 

UiLK  is  composed  principally  of  three  substances — curd  or  casein,  butter,  and  sugar  of 
milk,  held  in  solution  by  some  87  per  cent,  of  water.  The  casein  is  what  chemists  call 
a  nitrogenous  compound,  and  is  precisely  similar  in  composition  to  white  of  egg,  pure 
flesh,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  <kc.  The'  butter  and  sugar,  when  pure,  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  correspond  in  composition  with  &t,  starch,  and  other  carbonaceotu  compounds. 

Butter  exists  in  milk  as  oily  globules  enclosed  by  a  film  of  ccuein,  which  being 
specifically  lighter  than  the  milk,  gradually  rise  to  the  surface  when  allowed  to  stand. 
With  these  globules,  or  cream,  arises  a  portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk ;  so  that  in  the 
cream  we  have  the  jbutter  and  a  small  amount  of  casein  and  sugar.  This  sugar  of  milk 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  some  sweet  whey  and  heating  it  slightly,  adding  at  the  same 
time  a  little  white  of  egg.  This  will  precipitate  all  the  curd  and  butter,  which  must  be 
removed  by  filtering  tibrough  a  fine  cloth.  The  whey  will  be  clear  and  free  firom  all 
impurities.  If  it  is  now  poured  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  placed  in  a  cool  place,  in  a 
few  days  small  crystals  will  settle  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  These  are 
sugar  of  milk.  This  sugar  may  be  preserved  dry  or  in  solution  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  But  if  into  a  solution  there  be  placed  a  little  curd  or  rennet,  a  chemical  action 
immediately  takes  place,  and  the  sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  The  same  acid  is 
produced  in  the  fermentation  of  brewers'  grains,  cabbage,  (rSauet  Kraut,)  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  familiar  instances.  K  the  fermentation  be  allowea  to  proceed,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off,  and  alcohol  is  formed  precisely  as  in  the  fermentation  of  cane  and  grape  sugar. 

Now,  in  the  cream  we  have  this  sugar  of  milk  in  solution  in  conjunction  with  curd, 
the  very  condition  essential  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  at  the  proper  temperature  for  fermentation,  (from  60  to  120  deg.  Fahr.,)  lactic  acid 
is  produced,  and  the  cream  becomes  sour.  When  cream  is  heated,  the  oily  globules 
appear  to  burst  their  shells  and  run  into  each  other,  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
melted  fat.  Likewise,  when  cream  or  milk  is  agitated  for  a  length  of  time  by  mechan- 
ical means,  the  temperature  is  increased,  the  films  enclosing  the  globules  are  broken,  and 
the  fatty  matter  runs  together  in  the  form  of  small  grains,  and  finally  into  lumps  of 
ordinary  butter.  The  facility  with  which  this  is  accomplished  appears  to  be  greatly 
proDooted  by  the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid,  since  it  never  takes  place  without  becoming 
slightly  sour  during  the  process,  even  though .  the  cream  is  sweet  when  put  into  the 
churn.  It  is  always  advisable  to  $ave  the  cream  sour  before  churning,  as  much  less 
labor  is  required,  and  more  butter  obtained  than  when  churned  sweet.  In  cold  weather 
it  is  often  necessary  to  place  the  t^ream  in  a  warm  place  before  £he  fermentation  of  the 
sugar  will  take  place ;  in  other  words,  before  it  will  sour. 

As  the  result  of  many  experiments,  it  is  now  proved  that  cream  should  not  be  wanner 
than  55  deg.  Fahr.  when  placed  in  the  chum,  nor  more  than  65  deg.  when  the  butter 
comes.  This  temperature  produces  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  butter. 
The  cream  always  increases  in  temperature  from  6  to  10  deg.  during  churning. 

The  composition  of  butter  differs  verf  much,  aooording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
obtained,  the  kind  of  cows,  quality  of  food,  and  time  of  year.  It  consists  genenJly  of 
about  84  per  cent  of  the  &t  of  milk,  or  pure  butter,  and  16  per  cent  of  wAler,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  casein ;  the  latter  in  very  small  proportion,  yet  sii^dent  to  pvoduoe  great- 
changes  in  the  butter,  unless  means  are  taken  to  counteract  its  transforming  infiuence.. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  contact  with  casein,  sugar  of  milk  is  changed  into  lactid  add.  hk 
butter,  therefore,'  the  sugar  soon  changea  into  this  acid.  But  that  is  not  all :  ,under  tk* 
influence  of  the  air,  and  in  connectiopi  with  butter,  further  ddcettnpositions  take  pUkoe^ 
and  butyric  add  is  produced,  which  imparts  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  to  the 
batter.    If  allowed  istili  further  ta  decompose,  capric  and  eaproic  adds  are  prodn^; 
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and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  three  acids,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  that  the 
rancidity  of  butter  is  owing.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  batter  becoming  rancid,  is  the 
presence  of  the  nitrogenous  compound,  casein.  The  prevention  is  attained  only,  by  con- 
siderable trouble  and  care. 

Saturated  solutions  of  saline  and  other  substances  are  found  to  arrest  this  tendency  to 
decomposition.  Among  them  is  common  salt,  which  is  most  generally  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  be  as  free  from  all  impurities  as  possible,  especially  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  are  found  to  give  the  butter  a  bitter  and  otherwise  disagreeable 
flavor.  These  salts,  being  soluble  in  less  water  than  common  salt,  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
pouring  about  a  quart  of  hot  water  on  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt,  stirring  it  well  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  straining  it  through  a  fine  cloth.  The  impurities  will  go  off  in  the 
liquor,  which  may  be  given  to  stock,  ^c,  and  the  salt  in  the  bag  can  be  dried  and  kept 
for  butter-making  purposes. 

When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  chum,  it  is  usual  either  to  wash  it  till  it  imparts 
no  color  to  the  water,  or  to  press  out  the  buttermilk  by  kneading  and  pressing,  using  no 
water  at  all.  Both  methods  have  their  advocates,  and  both  have  certain  advantages 
over  the  other.  The  washing  doubtless  removes  most  of  the  casein  and  sugar  of  milk, 
and  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  best  practice.  All  the  water  that  is  left  in  the  butter,  be 
it  more  or  less,  must  be  saturated  with  salt;  that  is,  must  have  dissolved  as  much  as  it 
is  capable  of  taking  up :  so  Uiat  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  butter  from  all  the  water 
possible,  or  else  it  will  be  too  salt.  We  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  because  it  is 
proved  by  experience  that  butter,  however  good  it  may  be  when  packed,  will  not  keep 
if  there  is  any  water,  or  buttermilk,  or  curd,  that  is  not  well  saturated  with  salt  It  is 
also  necessary  to  exclude  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible  from  the  butter,  its  oxygen 
greatly  facilitating  decomposition. 

Of  the  great  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  every  operation  connected  with  the  dmry,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remark,  further  than  that  cream  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  absorbs  different  gases ;  so  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  dairy  dean, 
and  close  all  apertures  through  which  any  offensive  gases  might  enter. 

The  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  are  very  simOar 
in  their  nature  to  those  just  described  in  our  remarks  on  butter-making,  and  can  easily 
be  understood. 

When  milk  is  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  alwajiB  alhaXine^  in  consequence  of  the 
soda  contained  in  it  K  to  a  portion  of  this  mQk  vinegar  or  any  other  acid  be  added, 
the  milk  is  immediately  curdled.  When  in  this  state,  if  a  little  soda  or  potash  is  added, 
sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline,  the  curd  disappears,  and  the  milk  is 
restored  to  its  original  state.  The  reason  for  these  changes  is,  that  cord  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  or  in  water  containing  an  acid ;  but  is  soluble  in  water  containing  an  alkali 
—  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia.  Now,  milk  contains  soda,  which  unites  with  the  curd, 
rendering  it  soluble ;  but  when  an  acid  is  applied,  it  unites  with  this  soda,  neutralizing 
its  alkaline  properties,  and  the  curd  is  left  in  an  insoluble  condition,  or  is  precipitated. 
When  milk  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  temperature  favorable  for  fermentation, 
a  chemical  ct<ftnge  takes  place — the  sugar  of  milk,  under  the  influence  of  the  casein,  is 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  soda,  taking  it  away  from  the  cmd, 
and  thus  leaving  it  in  an  insoluble  state,  or  predpitates  it  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
vinegar  or  some  add  had  been  added. 

Hie  various  processes  of  cheese-making  are  only  different  modes  of  haatening  this 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  add,  and  arrestmg  it  at  the  proper  time.  The  one 
generally  adq>ted  in  this  country — using  the  prepared  stomach  of  the  calf  or  h<^ — is 
doubtktt  the  best  method  at  present  known.  Of  the  action  of  rennet,  there  is  much 
ignorance,  and  consequently  much  diversity  of  opinion.  From  the  &ct  that  gastric  juice 
will  immediately  eordle  mflk,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  rennet 
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was  caused  *by  gastric  juice  retained  in  the  stomach.  This  opinion,  howerer,  is  not 
sustiuned  by  any  facts  but  what  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  iJieory  we  have  adopted, 
while  there  are  many  inconsistent  with  it  The  gastric  juice  is  often  entirely  removed 
by  well  washing  the  stomach  several  times  in  water,  and  afterwards  soaking  it  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  salt  and  water  for  several  months,  after  which  it  is  sometimes  washed, 
and  then  salted  and  dried  for  use.  By  this  process  the  gastric  juice  could  not  possibly 
be  retained  in  the  rennet.  Were  it  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fresh  stomach  would  be  stronger  and  better  than  the  ones  thus  prepared  and  kept 
for  a  length  of  time.  But  this  is  not  so,  rennet  not  being  considered  fit  for  use  till  at 
least  twelve  months  old ;  and  though  it  will  do  earlier,  yet  much  more  is  required  to 
^  set  the  cheese."  Does  the  gastric  juice  increase  in  quantity  or  in  quality  by  keeping  f 
or  must  we  look  for  another  theory  f 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  said,  that  if  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  of  milk,  that 
would  not  of  itself  undergo  decomposition,  a  little  curd  or  rennet  was  added,  the  sugar 
was  gradually  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Now,  in  milk,  this  curd  is  present  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sugar,  and  the  change  will  of  itself  gradually  take  place ;  but  it  is  desired 
to  aeoelerat«  it,  and  accordingly  rennet,  which  is  a  ioluble  highly  fdirogenous  fertMnt 
that  can  easily  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  whole  of  the  milk,  is  added  for  this  purpose. 
It  quickly  converts  the  sugar  into  lactic  add,  which  unites  with  the  aoda,  forming  a 
neutral  salt^  (lactate  of  soda,)  and  the  curd  is.  left  in  an  insokible  state. 

The  reason  for  raising 'the  temperature  of  the  milk,  is  to  assist  the  rennet  and  lactic 
acid,  and  also,  when  the  curd  is  precipitated,  of  condensing  its  particles  by  coagulation, 
rendering  them  more  easy  of  separation  from  the  whey.  The  proper  temperature  at 
which  the  rennet  should  be  added  to  the  milk,  is  about  95  deg.  Fi^«,  experience  proving 
this  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  cheese.  In  making  skim  cheese,  however,  the  milk 
should  be  set  a  little  cooler,  otherwise  the  curd  is  apt  to  be  tough  and  sour.  There  are 
various  ways  of  heating  the  milk  to  the  proper  temperature.  In  a  small  dairy  it  may 
be  done  by  placing  a  tin  of  milk  in  boiling  water,  and  when  it  is  hot,  pouring  it 
into  the  cheese  vat  In  a  large  dairy,  a  boiler  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  water,  similar  to  an  ordinary  glue  pot  This  would  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  from  overheating,  Ac.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  not  to  heat  any 
portion  of  the  milk  hotter  than  95  deg.,  but  in  some  way  increase  the  whole  of  the  milk 
to  that  temperature ;  but  we  know  of  no  method  of  doing  this,  though  probably  some  of 
our  ingenious  dairymen  will  hit  on  one  ere  long  that  will  cheaply  accomplish  ^e  object 
by  iaeans  of  steam  passing  through  a  worm  placed  round  the  cheese  vat  The  objection 
to  heatiug  a  portion  of  the  milk  to  a  high  temperature,  is  that  the  butter  it  contains 
runs  together  in  an  oily  mass,  which  is  very  apt  to  get  pressed  out  of  the  cheese  when 
afterwards  subjected  to  a  high  and  necessary  pressure. 

We  have  said  that  butter  &ists  in  milk  in  the  form  of  globules  encased  with  a  shell 
of  curd.  When  the  curd  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  these 
globules  combine  more  or  less  with  the  curd,  and  are  intimately  mixed  with  it  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  ex|^riments  that  have  beien  tried  as  to  the  relative  amount 
of  butter  left  in  the^whey  after  the  curd  has  been  removed,  by  different  processes,  at 
different  temperatures,  <kc  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  in  the  making  of  cheese 
from  new  or  unskimmed  milk,  considerable  butter  is  left  in.  the  whey,  which  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  is  obtained  by  placing  the  whey  in  large  vessels  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
cream  will  rise  to  the  sur&ce,  which  is  taken  off  and  turned*  Much  labor  is  required 
in  churning,  but  considerate  butter  is  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  sweet  and  cheesy 
taste,  arising  from  the  large  amount  of  curd  and  sugar  of  milk  which  it  contains.  It 
must  be  used  fresh,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it,  for  the  above  reason.  In  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  called  '*  whey  butter,"  it  sells  for  about  80  per  cent  less  than  the  best 
milk-cream  butter. 


^ 


The  great  differeaoe  in  the  quiUity  of  cjieese  made  in  different  diatrieta,  is  doubtiesa 
owing  more  to  the  processes  of  maoufacture,  than  to  the  kind  of  cows  and  the  nature 
and  quality  of  food.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  rennet,  the  temperature  at  which  it  ia 
added,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  salt,  and  die  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  the  prea- 
sure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  drying-room,  all  materially 
affccV'the  quality  of  the  cheese.  We  prefer  salting  the  curd  as  soon  as  it  haa  been 
pressed  a  little,  and  a  great  part  of  the  whey  removed.  It  should  be  crumbled  up  as 
fine  as  possible,  and  the  salt  (which  should  be  free  from  impurities,)  be  mixed  aa  inti- 
mately as  possible.  .All  the  whey  and  water  in  the  cheese  must  be  saturated  with  salL 
Hence  it  is  that  a  large  cheese,  (rom  the  greats  difficulty  of  pressing  out  the  whey, 
requires  more  salt  proportionably  than  a  small  one. 

It  is  necessary  to  continue  ^e  cheese  under  the  press  as  long  as  it  will  wet  the  cloth 
surrounding  it,  which  must  bJB  removed  and  replaced  by  a  dry  one.  The  cheese  should 
be  kept  in  the  dairy,  or  othelr  cool  place,  for  some  time  before  it  is  removed  to  the  dry- 
ing-room.     While  in  the  green  state,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  salt  for  a  short  time. 

The  reason  of  cheese  swelling,  or  being  huffed,  is  owing  to  adding  too  much  rennet^  or 
rennet  that  is  too  strong,  being  too  much  decomposed.  Leaving  whey  in,  or  any  animal 
fluid,  will  produce  the  same  effect  Salt  may  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  counter- 
act its  decomposing  influence,  but  the  <^eese  in  this  case  will  be  hard  and  unpfUiable. 

The  drying-room  should  be  dark,  but  well  ventilated.  The  cheeses  must  not  toneh 
each  other,  and  should  be  turned  often,  especially  when  green,  or  they  will  mould  on  the 
side  next  the  floor.  It  is  customary  to  grease  the  cheeses  repeatedly  daring  drying.  It 
is  said  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  cheese,  preventing  its  cracking,  Ac. 

One  of  our  lady  subscribers  informs  us  that  the  cheese  fly  is  a  great  trouble  to  dairy 
&rmerB,  especially  at  the  west;  ^and  that  a  Hnm§  deeocHon  of  Sweet  Elder^  rubbed  on 
with  the  butter,  keeps  the  flies  away,  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the  flavor  and  color 
of  the  dieese. 


»•• 


Farmino  in  Kbntuokt. — In  soliciting  subscribers,  I  am  frequently  met  with  the 
objection  that  your  paper  is  not  adapted  to  our  system  of  farming,  and  that  those  arti- 
cles upon  the  subject  of  manuring  and  making  manure,  which  frequently  appear  in 
your  columns,  are  not  at  all  practicable  in  Kentucky.  And  this  is  true.  But  we  have 
a  system  of  farming,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  our  lands  in  the  most  fertile  condition ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  done  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  make  manure  in  the  bam- 
yard  or  manure-heap;  but  we  have  ^adopted  a  system  of  rotation  in  crops,  and  by  this 
means  our  lands  are  kept  up.  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  securing  a  Ken- 
tucky contributor,  to  answer  this  objection.      £li  M.  Kenmedt. 

No  iystam  of  rotstiim  enabling  ttie  frmer  to  keep  his  land  in  good  heart  and  obtna  good  «rop% 
on  be  eondemned;  yet  we  are  luable  to  oonoeivo  ^ob  a  syftem  without  ia  aenio  way  or  other 
retnrDing  a  portion  of  |he  elements  which  plants  contain,  in  the  shape  of  iiaanure  or  green  aro|ia.  It 
is  a  proposition  as  true  in  agriculture  aa  in  domestio  economy — "  Always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tab^ 
and  never  putting  in,  soon  eomee  to  the  bottom.**  What  we  coAend  for  i^  that  the  annual  exporta- 
tion, in  the  form  of  cotton,  tobacco^  wheats  oom,  Ac,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and  other 
elements  which  exist  in  the  soil  only  in  small  quantities,  mual  uUimately  impoveruh  the  toil;  and 
that^  though  by  plowing  in  dover,  Ac,  the  erope  are  greatly  increased,  yet  if  these  large  crops  are  all 
exported  firom  the  fikrm,  snch  a  system  can  not  long  be  adopted  without  serioosly  i^jnring  the  aoiL 
What  we  advise  is,  not  that  large  crops  should  not  be  grown  in  any  way  poauble,  bnt  that  oare  be 
taken  in  time  to  restore,  in  the  Ibrm  of  manure,  those  important  elements  whiek  are  so  essential  and 
at  the  same  time  so  liable  to  be  ezhanstad  by  a  thoughtlesi^  wmineivl  ajitem  of  onltare. 

We  should  be  glad  io  hear  from  ow  friend  how  the  farmers  manage  their  ]and%  obtaining  good 
erops  without  manure,  or  in  tonw  wojf  furuishing  the  necessary  elements  in  a  proper  atats  iat  aasimi- 
lation  by  the  plantSb 
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Citnnnwflttel  A  fliitarint  Bto. 


Under  the  above  head  we  gire  a  number  of  letters,  with  editorial  notes,  some  of  them 
received  just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  and  requiring  answers  previous  to  the  issue  of 
our  June  number. 


-•♦♦■ 


Lksb  ok  Gattul — We  have  reeexved  aeveral  inqniries  as  to  the  beet  means  to  get  rid  of  Uoe  on 
cattle.  Grease  or  oil  will  kill  then^  battermilk  or  whej  they  do  not  like,  and  fine  sand  thrown  oyer 
the  animal  removes  them.  A  decoction  of  cedar  bark  or  tobacco  is  also  recommended  by  some,  and 
Scotch  snuff  bj  otherai 


-»#«» 


(A  Subscriber,  Montgomery  GSly,  Pk)  Ottaho. — Previous  to  sowing,  the  guano  shotdd  be  passed 
through  a  seive,  to  take  out  all  the  lumps^  which  must  be  broken  fine,  till  they  will  pass  through  the 
seive.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  lumps  destroy  all  vegetation  where  they  iaU.  It  should  never  be 
placed  contiguous  to  seed,  but  should  be  weU  mixed  with  the  soil  near  it  In  tinng  it  for  coi-n,  it  is 
convenient  to  sow  it  just  as  the  com.  fe  upv  aBd  cover  it  with  the  hoe.  H  h6wevei^  it  could  be  sown 
and  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  hill  previow  to  phMitiBg^  we  should  prefer  it^  m  it  then  givea  the  com 
a  better  start  From  200  to  400  Ibsi  per  acre  may  be  sown.  It  will  inentase  the  crop  considerably, 
but  whether  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  appfieati<M  mt  the  present  price  of  guano  and  com,  we  do  not 
know,  tJbough  we  are  afnid  it  will  Aet    Please  send  w  ttie  result  of  the  ^yplieatton. 


Bog  Liif«. — ^I  have  an  acre  and  a  half  of  bog  ifme,  or  shell  meul,  and  I  wouM  much 
like  to  know  its  value  and  the  proper  method  of  using  it  to  the  best  advanti^Ke.  I  find, 
when  burned,  it  forms  a  substance  white  aa  chalk.  Now,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
can  inform  me  whether  it  is  prudent  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  in  its  crude  state,  or  whether 
it  must  undergo  some  certain  ptocesa  before  nsing,  I  shaU  be  much  obliged.  J.  A.  G. — 
HilUdaU. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of  its  vulne,  without  some  knowledge  of  {tschenncal  compoeition. 
Ib  there  much  organic  matter  driven  away  in  burning  ?  Does  the  white  subetsnoe  left  as  a&h  eflPer- 
vesoe  on  the  addition  of  vinegar  f  If  so,  it  is  probably  cfaA ;  but  there  may  be  alkalies  and  phosphates 
united  with  it  that  would  make  a  very  valuable  mairarei  We  would  usertome  in  tiie  crude  and  some 
in  the  burnt  state,  before  making  extenaive  application  of  It 

Manitrb  droppbd  IV  SdmmAr. — Wm  you  give  information  throng  yotur  valuable 
paper,  respecting  the  use  of  manure  dr<^ped  in  the  yard  or  otherwhere.  I  pick  it  up  in 
the  morning,  and  immediately  cover  it  with  loam  or  some  other  material  that  takes  up 
the  moisture,  so  that  it  will  no(  escape  into  the  atmosohere.  I  wish  to  know  whioh  is 
the  beet  mode  of  using  it  ShaB  I  haul  it  out  in  the  mil,  and  plow  it  under ;  or  heap  it 
up  till  ^ring,  and  then  plow  u»der  t    A  SuisaoRifiSB, 

In  the  fermentfttioa  of  dung^  th^  is  given  off  water,  carb<mie  acid,  sod  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  loss  of  water,  of  course  ie  of  no  oonse^nenee^  and  if  the  manure  ia  used  for  wheat  or  corn,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  of  little  valncu  Bat  the  earbo&ate  of  ammonia  is  (As  grand  firiiJiiztr  for  all  oar  cereal 
grain  crop^  and  it  is  partiottkrly  n^eeded  on  all  wheat  fortta  If  this  is  retained  in  the  soanure,  the 
more  it  is  fermented  the  better,  as  there  ia  then  less  bulk  to  cart^  spread,  and  plow  under,  and  the 
mineral  elements  are  probably  rendered  in  a  better  state  for  assimilation  by  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition. To  retain  the  ammonia  is  the  great  difficulty ;  for  as  it  is  much  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,-  it 
is  very  prone  to  take  to  it^lf  wings  and  fly  away,  leaving  the  manure  a  comparatively  worthless  mass. 
The  heap  should  never  be  suffered  to  get  hotter  than  blood  heat ;  and  then  if  it  is  covered  with  loam 
or  other  absorbent  substance,  and  is  not  drenched  with  rains  and  the  rain  Water  from  the  buildings^ 
most  of  the  ammonia,  and  soluble  phosphates;  and  alkalies  inA  be  retained,  whieh  will  act  quick,  and 
would  therefore  be  most  beneficial  if  applied  to  spring  eropa 


^ 
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us  TBI   eENE8KB  FAaUBB.  r  t^ 

.  Stall  Feeding  Sheep. — ^Will  you  inform  your  readers  what  is  the  best  mode  of  stall 
feeding  sheep,  so  as  to  fatten  them  readily  ?  Some  six  weeks  ago,  I  shut  up  some,  and 
ie.d  them  with  shelled  coot,  ground  com,  and  good  hay,  as  much  as  they  would  eat; 
and  I  believe  they  grow  poorer  every  day.    A  young  Farmer. — Napoletm^  Mich, 

Nothing  is  bo  good  to  &tten  eheep  as  oilciike  or  peas  and  beans  and  good  clover  hay.  A  good  eheep^ 
weighing  about  160  lbs.,  will  eat  aboat  8  Ibe.  of  olover,  and  1  lb.  of  oilcake  per  day,  and  increase  about 
2\  lbs.  per  week.  A  few  roots^  either  of  rata  baga  or  mangel  wurzel,  are  of  great  benefit  Com  is 
not  so  good  to  fint  she^p  as  oato  or  barley.  But  oilcake  and  peas  are  best^  not  only  because  they 
ffitten  quickest,  but  leave  much  thiS  most  valuable  manure.    See  the  article  on  Peas  in  this  number. 

»»« 

To  Dissolve  Bones. — As  you  give  subscribers  the  liberty  to  ask  questions,  I  wish  to 
ask  how  many  pounds  of  potash  will  it  take  to  dissolve  one  bushel  of  bones,  that  they 
may  be  mixed  with  other  substances  and  applied  to  root  crops  in  the  hill  ?  nr  can  it  be 
done  by  strong  lye  ?  or  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  apply  bones  to  the  soil  f 
We  have  no  bone  mill  in  these  parts.     Lott  Parsons. — South  Amherst^  Oldo. 

Make  a  strong  lye,  as  in  soap  making ;  then  boil  bones  in  it  till  they  fall  to  a  powder — the  lye 
consuming  the  gelatin.  We  cannot  give  the  exact  relation  that  a  pound  of  potash  bears  to  a  pound  of 
bones.  Tliia  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  an  experimental  fiirm  would  teach ;  but  we  are  nearly 
discouraged  in  trying  to  get  such  an  institution  started  in  the  United  Statea  Anything  designed  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  in  a  common  sense  practical  way,  ia  tucoeaBfuUy  opposed. 

ft 

Superphosphate  of  Limb  and  Mangel  Wurzel  — Con  you  inform  me  if  the  Shaker 
seed  marked  '^  Mangel  Wurzel  or  Su^ar  Beet,"  is  the  kind  you  recommend  in  the  March 
number  ?  Where  can  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  of  good  quality,  be  obtained ;  and 
what  is  the  price  f    Silas  H.  Mbacham. — Biekiand,  N,  T. 

The  sugar  beet  and  mangel  wurzel  are  different  roots,  and  seed  of  either  can  be  obtained  from  any 
respectable  seedsman.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  is  being  manu&ctured  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  and  is  for  sale  in  New  York  City  at  2^  cts.  per  lb.  We  think  superphosphate  of  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  root  crops;  and  were  in  hopes  it  could  have  been  manufEUitured  at  a  price  soffi- 
dently  low  for  its  profitable  use  as  a  manure.  It  can  be  purchased  in  England  for  $36  per  ton,  and  an 
article  manufactured  from  Goprolites^  or  a  mineral  phosphate  of  Mfo^  is  sold  for  $24  per  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

Trbatment  ob  Sandt  Soils. — ^Having  much  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  your 
opinion  upon  agricultural  matters,  I  write  to.  you  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  a  sandy  soil,  which,  at  a  depth  varying  from  five  to  eiglit  inches,  is  underlaid  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  iron,  usually  hard,  but  sometimes  in  a  pulverized  state.  This  sub- 
soil is  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue.  Shall  I  turn 
this  subsoil  to  the  surface,  loosen  it  with  a  subsoil  plow,  or  let  it  be  as  it  is  ?  Would  it 
pay  to  apply  lime  at  fiffy  cents  per  bushel  ?  This  land,  if  treated  with*  twenty-five  or 
thirty  loads  of  compost,  two-thkds  swamp  muck  and  the  rest  stable  manure,  would 
yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  com.    H. — Valley  Ibrmy  N,  If. 

A  very  little  of  the  subsdl  may  be  brought  to  the  sar&oe  and  incorporated  with  the  sandy  sur'aca 
soil.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  give  fifty  cents  a  bushel  lor  lime  to  apply  to  land ;  but  a  litUe  may  be 
mixed  with  swamp  mu<^  to  sweeten  it  before  manure  is  added  to  it  in  forming  compost  heapa  Aabea 
may  also  be  used  to  correct  the  Boumess  of  muek,  or  other  vegetable  matter. 

»•» 

Sweet  Potatoes. — I  made  an  attempt,  last  summer,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a 
reasonably  good  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  failed  entirely  in  keeping  them  through  the 
winter.  I  packed  them  in  dry  wheat  chaff,  and  put  them  where  they  did  not  freeze.  I 
examined  them  about- the  Ifidi  of  December,  and  found  them  all  rotten.  If  you  can  1^ 
me  know,  through  your  paper,  or  otherwise,  how  to  keep  them,  you  would  oblige  me, 
and  perhaps  others.    A.  H.  Allebaoh. — J^ew  Bethlehem^  Fa. 


^ 


CirateiA  CitntHjnraiinire, 


WiNTXR  Bakust. — ^I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fartner,  the  subject  of  ndsiiig  barley  iDtroduced, 
and  I  believe  the  kind  epoken  of  to  be  the  spring  yariety.  I  have  now  growing  over  forty  acres  of 
the  winter  yarietj,  which  looks  welL  In  the  fall  of  1850  I  procured  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed 
from  Ohio,  which  I  sowed  on  two  acres  of  land,  and  the  yield  was  140  bushels^  or  70  bushels  pet*  acre, 
of  a  Tery  superior  article,  weighing  62  lb&  per  bushel,  sealed  measure.  I  have  sown  nearly  ninety 
boshelfl^  or  about  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  balance  sold  readily  for  one  dollar  per  busheL  I 
hope  to  exhibit  a  sample  at  your  State  Fair  this  year.    B.  S. — Logantport,  Ind 


-•♦♦- 


Gruib  on  Mxlon  Yevbb. — Year  before  last  I  waa  greatly  annoyed  by  a  grub  that  for  several  weeks 
made  a  deadly  onset  upon  my  melon  vines ;  and  after  resorting  to  almost  every  stratagem  that  I  could 
hear  of  to  keep  them  away  and  preserve  my  vines^  I  finally  resolved  upon  an  extreme  eourse,  as  I 
thought  So  I  went  to  a  kettle  where  soap  had  been  recently  made ;  the  kettle  not  being  covered, 
rain  water  had  fidlen  in  it»  and  the  stench  arising  from  it  was  very  offensive.  The  sediment  was 
composed  of  bone  dust^  the  bones  having  been  boiled  in  lye  till  they  were  reduced  very  fine.  After 
saturating  the  hills  thoroughly  with  this  sediment  several  times,  I  was  not  annoyed  by  the  worms 
after.  But  that  was  not  all  the  good  resulting  from  it^  for  it  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  vines,  and  it 
was  never  my  fortune  to  raise  such  a  fine  crop  of  melons  before  from  such  a  small  number  of  vines. 
J.  D.  (X— Locke,  JV.  T, 
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RsciPi  FOR  OURINO  SoRBBb— ^Takc  two  and  a  half  drams  of  blue  vitriol,  four  drams  of  alum,  and  six 
drams  of  loaf  sugar ;  or,  we  will  say,  blue  vitriol  the  size  of  a  walnut^  alum  a  size  larger,  and  sugar 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Pulverize,  and  turn  into  a  glass  bottie.  Add  one  pint  of  good  vinegar,  and 
one  table-spoonful  of  honey.  Ck>rk;  and  shake  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day;  and  when 
dissolved,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

This  wash  will  remove  film  f^m  horses^  ^y^;  will  euro  king's  evil  and  most  kinds  of  fever  sores ; 
will  destroy  proud  flesh,  and  cause  the  sore  to  heaL  It  is  great  for  hoof-rot  in  sheep^  and  may  be 
applied  to  any  sore  with  safety.  The  sore  should  be  kept  dean,  and  washed  twice  axday  with  the 
mixture^  till  completely  healed.  For  tiie  eyes  it  may  be  diluted  with  soft  water  one-half,  but  should 
in  all  cases  be  used  as  strong  as  the  patient  can  bear.  For  hoof-rot  in  sheep^  add  as  much  gunpowder 
as  vitriol ;  pare  away  all  the  affected  part  of  the  hooi^  wash  freely  every  few  daya^  turn  the  sheep 
into  a  fresh  pasture^  and  yon  have  a  enre^    B.  B. — CenUr  IdiU,  jST.  T, 
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Potato  Culture. — If  conyenienti  break  the  sod  in  the  fall ;  if  not»  as  early  Iq  the  spring  as  poadble. 
Spread  a  good  ooat  of  old  manure^  and  plow  it  in ;  let  the  turf  lie  fifteen  or  twenty  days;  if  rough, 
roll  and  eoltivate  it  well ;  and  plant  as  early  aa  the  weather  will  pemui  I  always  cut  my  potatoes 
Have  planted  them  In  drilla  and  in  hiUs— three  or  four  setts  in  a  hill.  Aa  soon  as  four  leaves  are 
seen,  I  always  go  through  them  with  a  cultivator,  and  stir  the  earth  at  every  setL  When  six  inches 
high,  I  go  over  them  in  the  same  way;  and  again  when  one  foot  high.  I  go  through  them  twice 
in  each  row  with  a  plow.  X  give  them  a  good,  but  a  flat  hilL  In  July  my  potatoes  are  fit  to  dig. 
I  plow  the  soil  in  narrow  laads^  not  more  than  three  rows  on  a  land,  with  a  good  fcurow  between 
.  kept  well  hoed  out  I  have  raised  potatoes  in  thia  place  for  nineteen  year%  and  hare  never  had  the 
rot  or  bugs  injure  them.  Thia  I  think  ia  became  I  plant  so  eariy—^nerally  in  March.  I  think  that 
potatoes  are  struck  with  the  disease  by  an  east  wind ;  I  have  found  that  where  they  were  planted  on 
tiie  west  or  south  side  of  a  hill,  they  were  not  injured.    N.  L.  d — ChMva,  Aihiabula  Cfa.,  Ohio, 

»e» 

TntaixTA  Land. — Tliree  years  ago  I  purchased  a  £srm  here  of  800  acres  for  |8  per  acre.  The 
improvements  on  it  consisted  of  a  comfortable  frame  dwelling  house  and  out  houses.  More  than  half 
the  land  was  in  woods  of  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Only  thi'ee  small  fielda  had  eyer  been  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  and  there  were  two  fielda  that  had  been  cultivated  for  <me  or  two  years  only ;  and  yet 
this  land  had  been  in  market  five  or  six  yean^  at  $2.50  per  aore.  The  owner  asked  me  |8,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  it  last  summer  several  thousand  acrea  of  unimproved  lands, 
entirely  in  the  woodi^  were  sold  to  dtizena  of  the  county,  old  men,  bred  and  bom  here,  at  from  10 
"X  K    cents  to  $2  per  acre.    Some  of  my  neighbors  who  have  comfortable  h'omci^  good  tracts  of  land  well 
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indoeed,  with  a  good  proportion  of  rirer  and  creek  bottom^  and  orchardi  of  ^ia%  trvSX,  Acl,  aroimd 
them,  are  startiiig  to  the  aouthweet  to  look  for  richer  landl  Anjr  one  of  these  tncts  "I  gaeoT  eoold 
be  bought  for  from  $d  to  $8  per  acre.  If  thejr  were  mine,  I  would  not  take  donble  what  thej  aik» 
and  what  they  will  be  obliged  to  take,  if  thej  "moye"  ae  thej  expect 

I  am  thus  particuuu-  to  mention  these  fact^  becanse  I  observe  there  is  an  increased  interest  to  know 
more  about  Vii^nia  and  Virginia  land,  and  becanse  I  wish  to  see  men  of  enterprize,  Intenigence;  and 
industry,  settling  in  the  "Old  CkvnmionwealtlL''  I  haye  no  other  interest  to  adrance  by  it,  except 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  a  hope  of  one  day  seeing  my  children  in  the  midst  of  a  refined,  ciyilizecl 
and  enlightened  community.     G.  A.  Walkup. — Mt  Airy,  Pittwylvanxa  Co,,  Va. 
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Wnrrz  BaAifs. — ^Yon  haye  often  requested  your  subscribers  to  communicate  to  the  J^hrmer  thdr 
experience  in  raising  di£Ferent  kinds  of  crop&  I  haye  seen  no  notice  on  the  culture  of  the  white 
bean,  and  as  some  fanners  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  crop,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  some 
to  know  how  I  manage.  I  do  this  work  the  last  week  in  May,  I  prepare  my  ground  by  plowing 
and  dra;;guig  smooth ;  I  mark  it  out  in  shallow  furrows^  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart^  with  a  com 
plow ;  I  then  drop  the  beans  two  or  Uiree  inches  apart  in  this  furrow.  I  use  a  drag  that  is  wide 
enough  to  cover  two  rows  at  a  time.  In  this  way,  with  two  hands^  I  can  plant  four  acres  in  a  day. 
I  find  this  a  better  way  than  to  plant  in  hilla  "When  the  beans  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high, 
I  go  through  them  with  the  cultivator;  weed,  and  hoe  them  welL  When  about  ten  inches  high,  I 
use  the  com  plow,  turning  the  soil  against  the  vines  to  hold  them  up.  This  time  I  use  no  hoe.  By 
this  proceea;  and  with  a  sprinkling  •f  plaster  when  I  hoe  them,  I  raise  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  The  past  season  I  had  four  acres^  from  which  I  measured  up  ninety-one  bnuhels. 
When  I  gather  and  thresh  them,  I  save  the  vines  to  feed  to  my  cattle.  I  have  kept  seven  head  this 
winter,  and  have  fed  but  little  else.     They  art  all  in  good  crtkr.    J.  B.  Hasr. — Otmdar  Oenttr,  Hi  T. 
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Hedoss. — Much  has  been  written  about  hedges  in  my  time,  by  theorists;  bot  one  grain  of  experi- 
ence with  me  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory.  Of  all  plants  for  hedging;  and  I  have  tried  seven  or  ei|^ 
varieties^  I  find  the  English  Hawthorn  the  best  Privet  is  only  fit  for  an  ornamental  hedges  and  so 
with  Box ;  Buckthorn  too  slow  forming  an  effeetnal  barrier ;  Haxel  too  tempting  to  boys ;  HoDy  toe 
slow ;  the  Rose  too  weak ;  and  the  Osaga  Orange  too  tender  and  weak  for  our  northern  latitodc 
The  Hawthorn  is  hardy,  and  after  two  yean*  growth  can  support  any  snow  that  may  happen  to  lodge 
on  it  It  is  a  rajHd  grower ;  adapted  to  moat  soili^  but  thrives  beat  on  a  day  bottom.  I  have  them 
three  yean  old,  an  inch  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  hig^  I  have  them,  too,  on  high  and  low  land,  en 
stiff  clay,  on  bog,  on  sand,  and  on  good  loamy  land;  and  can  see  but  little  difference. 

A  thorn  hedge  may  be  planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of  Octoher  to  middle  of  May,  (provided 
the  ground  is  free  of  frost,)  in  dean  ground  free  from  weeda  The  land  should  be  properly  graded, 
and  where  it  is  low  or  wet,  should  be  raised,  as  thi  thorn  is  not  a  water  plant ;  but  at  the  same 
it  does  not  require  a  ditdi,  as  in  Europe.  Hie  plants  should  be  set  perfectly  upright  to  make  a  good 
hedge,  and  require,  under  the  best  management^  to  be  protected  from  cattle,  Ac,  for  three  or  four 
years ;  though  I  haye  one  hedge  only  three  yean  old  ^t  b  fit  to  throw  <^en  the  coming  samner. 
I  out  down  either  at  the  time  of  planting  or  one  year  therefrom,  after  whidi  I  only  side  trim,  allow- 
ing the  lowest  lateral  branches  to  extend  eighteen  inches  from  the  slock,  gradually  narrovring  to  tiM 
top.    This  makes  a  tti£(  doee  fence,  that  will  obstruet  any  namly  animak 

Much  has  been  said  aga^iflt  lihe  Hawthom  as  a  hedge  plant  The  reason  ia,  that  those  who  cavil 
on  the  point  are  those  who  have  bacaly  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  ita  habits.  The  T%om  is  liahle  to 
all  or  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  apple  tree,  and  no  other.  Where  one  thrive^  there  will  the  other 
thrive ;  and  no  fence  is  better  oalonlated  to  prevent  depredations  on  fruit  trees^  The  Ap]de  and 
Peach  are  snbjeet  to  diseases ;  but  should  they  be  shunned  on  that  aooonnt  I  That  the  Thorn  may  do 
better  in  some  locations  than  in  others^  I  do  not  deny ;  bnt  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  seen  no 
plant  more  congenial  for  hedges  in  Onondaga  county,  than  the  Hawthorn.    M. — OnondagOf  If.  K 
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pARinN^  IN  Edoak  Cotnrrr,  Illikoib.  — If  you  will  look  at  tne  map  of  IIIlnoi^  yon  will  see  that 
Edgar  county  lies  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State,  about  midway  between  the  northern  and  sonthem 
boundaries.  Paris  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  State  line,  and  eighteen  of  the  Great  Wabash  river ; 
consequently  we  have  no  nearer  market  than  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  twenty  mfles'from  Paris 

Our  principal  products  are  com,  oats,  and  wheat  CUim  averages  about  axty  bnshels  per  aere^  and 
is  worth  15  to  18  cents  per  bushel  at  home,    lliere  are  but  few  satei^  and  it  is  mostly  fed  to  hog% 
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4Sirttl«^  Mid  horM&  Oato  are  a  good  orop^  ayornj^iig  fortj-firo  boabeki  per  man,  and  are  worth  in 
Ftois  12i  oents  per  boaheL  There  ia  litde  demand  for  them.  Wheat  ia  a  Tory  imeertain  crop»  on 
aeooant  of  freeaog  oat;  hut  last  year  we  had  a  fine  erop  m  this  eoontj.  It  leUa  at  home  for  40  to 
to  45  eent^  and  m  T^rre  Hante,  Ind.,  50  to  05  oenti  per  btuheL  Proapeobi  tolerably  good  for  the 
earning  erop.  Wheat  aown  on  dorer  eod,  oat  rtabblOp  or  prairie  tod,  is  more  oertain  to  hit  than  on 
any  other  gnnmd  in  thia  pmirie  ooontry.  The  Mediterranian  wheat  does  not  itand  the  winter  ao 
well,  and  is  more  liable  to  mat  than  the  onooth  wheats  which  yielded  last  year  twenty  bnabek  per 
acre  There  is  differenoe  of  opinion  respeeting  the  best  quantify  of  seed  to  sow— about  six  pecks  is 
perhaps  the^aversgeu  I  think  this  is  not  sufficient^  and  sow  one  and  half  l^oshela.  Com  ia  our  staple 
produee»  having  a  greater  demand  for  it  than  for  oati^  on  aooonnt  of  feeding  out  to  cattle  and  hoga 
Farmers  seldom  raise  more  wheat  than  they  require  to  make  bread  for  their  own  fiunily,  and  oats  for 
feeding  calves  and  sheep.  The  ianner  that  has  200  bushels  of  wheat;  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  wheat 
grower.  As  to  stock,  the  mole,  hog,  and  steer,  is  about  all  that  is  raised  here.  A  mule  two  years 
old  is  worth  from  $60  to  $65 ;  a  steer  four  years  old,  |18  to  $20 ;  and  hogs  are  now  worth  8^  cents 
per  lb.,  grosfl;  and  sold  here  last  winter,  &tted,  at  $4.25  per  hundred.  Potatoes  sufficient  for  the 
family's  own  consumption  only  are  raised,  though  we  have  never  had  the  potato  rot  in  these  parta 
But  little  rye  or  barley  ia  grown,  no  flax  or  henp^  and  but  little  buckwheat  the  fiiurmers  thinking  it 
hurts  the  ground.  For  threshing  wheats  we  pi^  $5  per  hundred  bmahek;  and  for  oati^  $S.  AU  caak 
for  pay.    IX  J.  Coxmxt. — Parit,  JIL 

hAMam  AND  Shall  Potatob  ron  Seid.  — In  some  former  numbers  of  the  Jhirmer  I  have  observed  a 
diiferenoe  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  seleetion  of  potatoes  for  seed,  some  contending  for  large  whole 
potutoeSk  some  for  large  ones  wt,  and  others  that  small  ones  are  equally  aa  good,  if  not  better.  Now, 
my  own  views  have  been,  and  still  are,  that  like  produces  like ;  or,  that  every  thing  in  nature  brings 
forth  after  its  kind ;  and  not  only  after  its  kind,  but  also^  as  a  general  principle,  after  its  quality :  and 
in  order  to  improve  either  animal  or  vegetable^  we  most  propagate  from  the  best  specimens  to  be 
obtained,  potatoes  not  excepted.  Hue  I  think  is  a  correct  theory,  agreeing  with  my  experience,  and 
corroborated  by  the  foUowii^  experimenis: 

A  few  years  since,  I  tried  an  experiment  with  large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed.  The  result  was 
nine  bushels  from  the  small  seed  and  twelve  from  the  large^  aU  other  things  being  equaL  Suliee- 
qoently  I  tried  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small  potatoes  for  seed,  in  connection  with  an  experi- 
ment with  and  without  plaster.  I  selected  four  rows  through  the  field,  which  I  planted  and  harv^ed 
in  the  following  order:  No.  1.  large  whole  potatoes^  plastered;  harvested  seven  bushels.  No.  2.  ' 
Large  whole  potatoes;  not  plastered ;  harvested  four  bushels  and  twenty-eight  quartBi  No.  3.  Small 
seed,  plastered ;  harvested  five  bushela  Na  4  Small  seed,  not  plastered ;  harvested  three  bushels 
and  twenty  quarta  Thi^  as  for  as  my  observation  extends;  ia  about  the  average  benefit  of  both  seed 
and  plaster.    Dakoo.  Lon. — LoiUvUle,  Pa, 

I  believe  it  has  long  been  a  mooted  point  among  praeiiedl  formen;  whether  large  or  small  potatoes 
are  better  for  planting.  Giremnstanee^  it  is  true,  may  favor  the  one  or  the  other  poation,  according 
to  the  experience  of  different  men.  The  simple  thaoty,  respecting  the  matter,  I  have  never  seen 
advaoeed  by  any  writer  upon  the  subjeet  The  error  in  the  reasoning  lies;  I  think,  in  the  asenmption 
that  the  potato  itself  is  the  seed.  If  ^Is  were  true;  we  might  indeed  think  the  potato  a  single  excep- 
tion to  the  univeraal  law  that  **l&e  begets  like."  But  the  potato  is  not  a  seed,  and  therefore  not  an 
exeeptioo.  It  ia  simply  a  roo^  propagated— not  by  vepvoduetion,  but  by  eontanuatiott ;  and  the  only 
advantage  which  I  can  eoneeive  the  large  haa  over  the  small  potato,  is  in  the  nutriment  its  greater 
bulk  would  supply  to  the  gems.  If  this  reason  ia  aatis&ctory,  we  hope  small  potatoea  may  hereafter 
be  regarded  as  of  some  valu^  and  at  least  be  preserved  for  planting  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  Our 
formers  in  this  quarter  may  be  signally  benefitted  by  practicing  upon  the  above  hint^  until  our  potato 
harvests  shall  be  more  propitiooa    J.  A.  Prxbton. — Hartland,  Wis, 
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Compost  MANtniE. — I  have  about  thirty  acres  of  peat;  or  vegetable  mold,  on  my  form.  About  five 
years  ago  I  took  six  leada  of  it^  mixed  it  with  leadied  ashes  and  plaster,  let  it  lay  a  year  and  turned  it 
onee.  I  applied  it  to  grass  land  in  very  low  condition.  Hie  result  was,  I  have  taken  eight  crops  of  hay 
in  four  yean;  and  three  times  aa  mueh  to  eaoh  crop  aa  the  year  previoua  to  its  application.  I  liave 
uaed  the  compost  in  the  hill  with  broom  com,  by  the  sideof  bamyird  manure^  and  the  same  quantity 
ti  mhm  aad  plaster  in  eadk  That  dressed  with  the  eompoet  was  about  a  week  forward  of  the  other 
when  the  brush  eame  out^  and  the  aeed  waa  worth  double.    EbBAM  Roox — BttfpM,  Jfa$$. 
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CHINESE    HOGS. 

This  breed  of  swine  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  and  America,  and  hu  done  mudt 
to  improve  our  natire  breeds.  Tlie  celebrated  Berlnhire  hog  owea  some  of  bis  best 
points  to  an  intermiiUire  with  tbe  Cbinwe  j  and  it  is  oaay  to  trac«  the  disUDguiahing 
charact«riBtios  of  the  Chineee  in  all  our  best  breeds  of  swine.  There  are  some  seven 
varieties,  or  at  least  sereral  kinds  of  hogs  that  are  called  "Chinese,"  produced  bj  differ- 
ent climates,  habits,  dkc  The  kind  most  generally  kept  in  Great  Ikitain  is  a  small, 
black,  short  legged,  quiet  looking  animal,  with  fine,  small,  stand  np-eata  ;  abort  snoQt; 
thin  skin ;  and  a  round,  compact,  fine  muscled  body,  with  scarcely  any  bones,  and  very 
little  hair.  They  are  much  prized  on  account  of  early  maturity,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  7ay  on  fat,  aad  the  small  amount  of  ofial  and  bones.  They  make  first  rate 
"  porkers,"  but  are  rather  too  ainall  to  be  much  valued  as  "  bacon"  makers.  But  crossed 
with  some  of  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the  Yorkshire,  a  breed  is  obtained  second  to 
none.  At  th«  last  New  York  State  Fair,  J,  Dxlayikld,  Esq.,  the  President,  exhibited 
for  show  only,  two  fine  specimens  of  this  t^eed,  a  cut  of  which  is  here  given.    They  an 
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exceedingly  prolific ;  one  of  these  hera  delineated  was  suckling  thirteen  at  the  time  ot 
tho  Fair.  It  is  amazing  with  what  rapidity  the  litUe  felkiws  grow,  if  well  kept  in  a 
clean  warm  sty.  We  saw  some  at  the  Bmithfiekl  Cattle  Show,  that  were  apparently 
nothing  but  balls  of  fat,  with  scarcely  legs,  eyes,  or  month  visible.  It  is  genetai^ 
admitted  there,  that  this  breed  will  lay  on  mor^  Ht  ttom  a  given  amoant  <rf  food,  than  any 
other ;  and  we  think  it  will  bo  greatly  beneficial  in  improving  our  present  rate  of  swina. 

We  intend  giving  our  views  on  the  best  means  of  fatting  hogs,  in  a  future  number. 
During  the  summer  they  should  bo  allowed  to  run  in  a  clover  field,  and  have  access  to 
plenty  of  water.  They  should  also  be  fed  regularly  with  the  whey,  butter-milk,  and 
other  wash  from  the  hou^e,  three  times  a  day.  They  ought  to  have  plenty  of  food,  and 
be  half  fat  when  put  up  on  com  in  the  falL 

tir.  Loywor,  of  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  killed  a  hog  the  last  winter,  only 
nine  monikf  old,  that  weigfaetf  411  lbs.  when  dreesed.  We  do  not  know  what  breed  it 
was,  but  think  if  the  Chinese  hog  can  lay  on  &t  much  quicker  than  thia,  or  at  the  Tat« 
of  1 1^  lbs.  per  week,  it  is  all  that  we  have  asserted. 


^ 


Wriqht's  pRBUinH  H0R6K-B0E. — ^Ths  atore  engraTing  repreoent's  WTight'B  Horse- 
Hoe,  to  which  was  awarded  a  pramium  at  tlie  last  State  Fair.  We  tiunk  thia  will  be 
found  a  valuable  implement,  as  we  have  used 
one  somewhat  similar,  though  apparently  a 
poorer  implement,  with  the  operation  of 
which  we  were  much  pleased.  The  inventor 
saja  it  "is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used 
butween  rows  of  any  width  from  two  to  four 
fuot  apart,  and  can  also  be  governed  as  to 
the  depth  by  raising  or  depressing -the  wings 
or  hoes.  The  earth  can  be  removed  from 
the  crop  when  small,  or  hilled  up  in  its  more 
forward  state  In  other  words,  the  operator 
c.in  perform  all  that  is  neceesary  to  insure  a 
a  good  crop  of  com,  potatoes,  iK.,  without 
the  aid  of  hand-boeing,  provided  the  direo-, 
tions  accompanying  each  machine  are  fol- 
lowed." For  further  information,  see  adve^■ 
tisemeut  in  last  number. 


MuHUT  WuBAT. — We  give  an  exact  draw- 
ing of  a  head  of  Mummy  Wheat,  furnished 
us  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  r^et 
that  we  oan  not  state,  from  the  circumataaoe 
that  bis  letter  was  mislaid  by  the  artist. 
Some  samples  of  this  variety  send  out  several 
short  heads,  being  probably  the  same  "com" 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  "tpven  eared." 
This  grain  is  cultivated  to  some  extant  in 
the  territory  «f  Utah,  from  seed  recently 
brought  from  Egypt  We  have  seen  speci- 
mens from  Utah,  that  had  five  can  or  heads 
growing  from  one  stem.  No  satis&ctoiy 
evidence  has  come  to  onr  knowledge,  of  any 
peculiar  value  in  Mummy  wheat.  As  a 
ouriosity,  it  is  worth  cultivating.  ianatr  whxat. 
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Blnrttntltttral  f  ejtarinmtt. 

OONDtrOTED   BT    P.    BABBT. 


Thosb  who  are  in  the  habit  of  perusing  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals,  most 
have  obeenred  that  every  year,  and  indeed  every  month,  the  subject  of  preparing  and 
applying  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  assumes  more  and  more  importance.  In  all  the  older 
States  the  primitive  fertility  of  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  people  are  finding 
out  in  the  declining  produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  that  they  must  either  apply 
manures  or  move  further  back.  Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  manure— 
good  stable  manure — could  be  &ad  in  abundance  for  nothing.  Thousands  of  loads  were 
annually  emptied  into  the  river.  Now  it  commands  twenty-five  cents  a  twp-hoise 
wagon  load,  at  least ;  and  that  in  a  fresh,  rough  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  floor. 
Every  year  it  grows  dearer  and  scarcer,  although  the  land  has  not  increased,  while  the 
quantity  of  manure  produced  annually  has  more  than  quadrupled. 

This  shows  the  growing  importance  of  matiure  here ;  and  it  is  so  in  other  places. 
Patent  manure  and  poudrette  companies,  and  searches  after  fertilizers  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  are  aU  so  many  proofs  that  we  are  no  longer  ignorant  of  the  value  of  manures ; 
and  proo^,  too,  that  a  better  system  of  culture  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  man  who  cultivates  a  field,  an  orchard,  or  a  garden,  should  remember  well, 
that  to  be  successful,  he  must  understand  the  making  as  well  as  the  application  of 
fertilizers.  Without  it  he  can  not  produce  a  remunerating  crop  on  his  farm,  nor  fine 
fruits  or  flowers  in  his  garden.  Our  object  at  this  time  is  not  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a 
general  way,  but  to  point  out  now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season,  a  mode 
of  fertilLung  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  garden,  although  in  other  countries 
practiced  extensively  on  farms,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

It  is  well  known  that  manure,  before  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  When  solid  bam-yard  manure  is  applied, 
it  remains  ineffective  until  the  moisture  of  Uie  grouud  and  rains  dissolve  it.  But  in  this 
country  we  ofien  have  dry  summers,  during  which  manures  often  remain  solid  during 
the  whole  season  of  growth,  and  turn  up  in  the  autumn  almost  as  fresh  as  when  turned 
in ;  the  plants,  meantime,  starved.  In  such  a  climate,  it  is  evident  that  old,  wdl  decayed 
manure,  will  be  the  most  effectual ;  and  if  in  a  liquid  state^  better  still,  in  all  cases  where 
we  wish  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  as  is  the  case  with  niost  garden  vegetables  and 
other  annual  plants.  It  supplies  the  place  of  both  rain  and  manure — essentials  of  good 
growth.  The  liquid  manure  tank  will  become  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  Ame^ 
ican  garden.  The  subject  is  attracting  great  attention  even  in  the  rainy  climate  of  Eng- 
land, and  we  extract  the  following  frt>m  a  late  number  of  the  Gardener* 9  Chrtmde, 
offering  ^me  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode,  and  proper  periods 
in  growth,  of  applying  it  to  the  best  advantage : 

"The  great  importanoe  of  the  lAquid  Mainwn  queatioD,  and  the  numeroiu  inauiriea  made  of  ui  s* 
to  the  application  of  this  fluid,  lead  na  onoe  more  to  resume  the  subject^  restricting  ourselves  on  ths 
present  ooeasion  to  a  single  pointy  namely,  the  period  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  when  it  may  be  mcit 
adyantageously  applied,  or  uionld  be  altogether  withheldL  '  « 

''  In  order  to  vnaentand  this  part  of  the  question,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind— 1,  that  liqwd  wua^ 
it  an  aaeni  rtodyfot  imme£ale  u$e,  its  main  Talue  dependinff  upon  that  quality ;  2,  that  itt  efeet  it 
to  produce  exuberant  growth  ;  and  8,  that  it  wiU  continue  to  do  to  a$  long  at  the  temperature  and  Uffht 
reared  for  itt  action  are  tt^finent  These  three  propositions,  rightly  understood,  point  to  the  trae 
pr^ieiplea  of  applying  it ;  and,  if  they  are  kept  in  view,  no  mistakes  can  weU  be  maae.  They  rw^ 
it  evident  that  Uie  period  in  the  ffrowth  of  a  plan^  at  which  it  should  be  applied,  depends  entirelj 
upon  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  the  object  to  be  gained. 

**U,  for  example,  wood  and  Uavet  are  all  that  the  cultivator  deairea  to  obtain,  it  wiU  be  erident 
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tlMtl  liquid  mamire  umj  be  med  fredr  from  the  time  wlien  bade  fint  brei^  imlfl  it  k  aecc—iy  that 
the  prooees  of  ripening  the  wood  aheu  begin/  Wood  een  not  ripen  ao  lona  m  it  is  growing ;  wood 
will  eontinne  to  grow  ee  long  as  leeyee  mm,  and  iti  rate  of  growth  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  rate  of  deyelopment:  therefora,  in  order  to  ripen  wo^  growth  must  be  arrested.  But  the 
growth  of  wood  will  not  be  arrested  eo  long  as  liquid  manure  oontinnes  to  be  applied,  ezoept  in  the 
presenee  of  a  temperature  low  enough  to  ij^ure  or  destroy  it  Henoe  it  is  obvious  that  liquid  manure 
must  be  withheld  from  plants  grown  for  their  wood  and  leaf  e^  at  the  latest,  by  the  time  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  season  shall  hare  elapeed.  To  administer  it  in  sneh  cases  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  be  to  produce  upon  it  an  eflbet  similar  to  that  oansed  by  a  wann  wet  autunn,  when  even 
hardy  trees  are  damagea  bj  the  earliest  frost 

"In  the  case  of  Jlowert,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  more  leaves  a  plant  format  the  fewer  blos- 
soms in  that  teaton;  although  perhaps  the  more  in  a  succeeding  season,  provided  exuberance  is  then 
arrested.  The  application  of  liquid  manure  is  tbereforo  unfavorable  to  the  immediaU  production  of 
flowersL  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  even  although  flowers  shall  have  arrived  at  a  rudimentary 
state  at  a  time  when  this  fluid  is  applied,  and  that  therefore  their  number  can  not  be  diminished,  yet 
that  the  efiect  of  exuberance  is  notoriouslv  to  cause  deformity;  petals  become  distorted,  the  colored 
parts  become  green,  and  leaves  take  the  plaee  of  the  floral  organs,  as  we  so  often  see  with  roses  grown 
with  strong;  rank  manure.  In  improving  the  quality  of  flowen,  liquid  manure  is  therefore  a  danffer- 
ous  ingredient ;  nevertheless  ita  action  is  most  important,  if  it  is  nffhtlv  given.  The  true  period  of 
applying  it,  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  flowen^  is  undoubtemy  when  their  buds  are  large 
enough  to  show  that  the  elementary  organization  is  completed,  and  therefore  beyond  the  readi  of 
derangement  If  the  floral  apparatus  has  once  taken  upon  itself  the  natural  condition,  no  exuberance 
win  luterwards  afiect  it;  the -parts  which  are  small  will  simply  grow  larger  and  acquire  brighter 
colors;  for  those  chuiffes  in  flowers  whidb  cause  monstrous  development,  appear  to  take  effect  only 
when  the  organs  are  m  a  nascent  state -»at  the  very  moment  ci  their  birth.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that 
in  order  to  wect  flowers  advantageously  by  liquid  manure,  it  should  be  given  \p  plants  at  the  time 
when  the  flower  bud  is  formed  and  just  about  to  swell  more  rapidly. 

"  With  fruit  it  is  diffarent ;  the  period  of  application  should  there  be  when  the  fruit,  not  the 
flowery  are  beginning  to  swelL  Nothing  is  gained  bv  influencing  the  size  or  color  of  the  flower  of  a 
fruit  tree ;  what  we  want  is  to  increase  the  sise  or  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  If  liquid  manure  is 
applied  to  a  plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing,  the  vigor  which  it  communicates  to  iiiem  must  also 
M  communicated  to  the  leavea ;  but  when  leavea  are  growing  unusually  fast,  there  is  sometimes  a 
danger  that  they  may  rob  the  branches  of  .the  sap  reqnind  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ;  and  if  that 
happens^  the  latter  falla  o£  Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  danger  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  o£  No 
doubt,  the  proper  time  for  using  liquid  manure  ia  when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell,  and  has 
acquired,  by  means  of  ita  own  green  surface,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  opposing  that  of  the  leaves. 
At  that  time  liquid  manure  may  be  i4)plied  freely,  and  eontinuea,  from  time  to  time,  as  lon^  as  the 
fruit  is  growing.  But^  at  the  mat  si^  of  ripening^,  or  even  earlier,  it  should  be  wholly  withheld. 
The  ripening  process  consists  in  certam  changes  which  the  constituents  of  the  fruit  and  surrounding 
leases  undetgo ;  it  is  a  new  elaboration,  whi^  can  only  be  interfered  with  by  tiie  continual  intro- 
duction of  crude  mattered  auch  aa  liquid  manure  will  aupply.  We  all  know  that  when  ripening  has 
once  begun,  even  water  spoils  the  quality  of  fruit,  althouffh  it  augments  the  size ;  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  strawberries  prepared  for  the  London  market,  by  daily  irrigation.  Great  additional 
size  is  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  flavor ;  and  any  injury  wnich  mere  wat«r  may  produce^ 
will  certainly  not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammoniacal  and  saline  substances  in  solution. 

"  Root  crops  stand  in  a  different  poation  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  most  analogoua  to  the 
firat  of  the  above  caaee;  for  their  roota  may  be  compared  to  wood,  of  which  they  are  equivalentBb 
But  there  is  this  important  difference,  that  whweaa  uie  quaintttyof  wood  ia  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  leaves^  the  reverse  ia  the  case  with  root  cropa  The  turnip  that  throwa  up  an  enor- 
mous tuft  of  leaves,  has  a  very  small  bulb ;  and  so  of  the  carrot  In  theseplants  the  root  is  formed 
bv  the  leaves ;  but  only  when  they  themselves  cease  growing  vigoroualy.  llie  true  object  ia  to  obtain 
plenty  of  foliage  early  enough  to  aflbrd  time  for  the  after  formation  of  the  root  Tlus.is  what  hap- 
pens  under  orainary  oiroumstancea  The  leavea  grow  rapidly  during  the  warm  weather  of  early 
autumn ;'  but  when  the  temperature  fialla,  tiieir  own  development  ia  languid,  and  all  their  energy  la 
expended  in  augmenting  the  maaa  below  them.  We  entertam  little  doubt  that  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure,  a  turnip  might  be  absolutely  prevented  from  forming  more  root  than  a 
cabbage.  In  root  erop^  what  is  wanted  is  an  abundant  supply  of  liquid  manure  when  the  leaves  are 
forming;  so  as  to  secure  early  a  large  and  vigorous  foliage ;  alter  which  no  liquid  manure  whatever 
ouebt  to  be  applied.  This  is  quite  consistent  witii  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  IhmuEv  FoitTBQuii; 
and  publishea  m  the  Minutes  of  the  Boiwd  of  Health,  to  which  we  have  so  o^n  of  late  had  occaaion 
to  refer.  Speaking  of  Bfr.  Kmomi's  farm  in  Aymhtre^  this  gentieman  says;  '  Of  the  tumipa^  one  lot 
of  Swedu  dressed  with  I'o  tons  of  solid  farm  manure,  and  ab^t  2000  gallons  of  the  liquid,  having  six 
bushels  of  dissolved  bones  slong  with  it^  wom  ready  for  hoeing  ten  or  twelve  day  earlier  than  another 
lot  dressed  with  double  the  amount  of  sofid  mimure  witiiout  the  liquid  application,  and  were  fully 
equal  to  thoee  in  a  neighboi^iK  field  which  had  received  80  loada  of  fiurm-yard  dung;  together  with  8 
ewt  of  ^uano  and  16  bushels  of  boms  per  acre.  The  yield  was  estimated  at  40  tons  the  Scotch  acre, 
and  their  great  luxuriance  seemed  to  me  to  justify  the  expectation.  From  one  field  of  White  Qlohe 
turnips^  sown  later,  and  mamurai  tMy  «ttA  U^fiH  firom  40  to  60  tone  to  the  Scotch  acre  were 
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expected    A  field  of  earrots  rested  in  the  Mme  niaoner  as  the  Bwedeti,  to  which  a  Moond  applioadea 
of  liquid  was  given  jutt  befifre  thinmng,  promiBes  from  S6  to  25  tons  tiie  acre.' 

"Sadf  we  l^lieve  to  be  the  principles  toat  should  regulate  the  periods  of  growth  at  whidi  liquid 
manure  ought  to  be  given  to  planta  Those  principles  are  founded  upon  what  appear  to  be  tiie 
natural  requirements  of  vegetation — are  eonsistent  with  all  at  present  known  of  uie  subject;  and 
seem  to  account  eatisfiictoriiy'  for  manv  of  the  fiedlures  that  are  said  to  have  attended  the  application 
of  this  agent  Let  us  add,  however,  thai  the/  are  fair  subjects  of  discussion,  and  will  be  all  the  better 
understood  if  subjected  to  rational  criticism.  We  should  therefore  be  happy  to  receive  the  opiniont 
of  an^  correspondents  whose  €xperimee  enables  them  to  eoineide  with,  or  to  differ  from  ui^  m  thii 
most  miportant  matter. 


Dwarf  Api'ls  Trees. — ^The  dwarf  apple  tree  is  now  very  generally  taking  the  place  of 
the  standai'd,  in  all  tasteful,  well  managed  fruit  gardens.  A  standard  apple,  coveriug  30 
feet  square  in  a  garden,  is  nothing  short  of  an  absurdity ;  while  nothing  can  be  imaged 
more  interesting  than  the  pretty  dwarf  bushes  planted  along  the  borders  of  a  walk,  at  four 
or  five  feet  distance.     In  our  treatise,  "  The  FVuit  Garden,"  we  have  pointed  out  several 

eligible  forms  for  these  trees,  and  the  modes  of  producing  them ;  and 
would  now  suggest  to  the  tasteful  amateur,  the  vase  or  goblet  form,  as 

W  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  We  have  .given  in  the  •*  Fruit  Gar- 
den," pages  233,  234,  a  detail  of  this  mode  of  training  the  peach ;  and 
the  same  principles  will  apply  to  the  apple :  but  the  latter  is  much 
more  easily  managed,  on  account  of  its  less  vigorous  growth.  The 
proceeding  is,  to  commence  the  head  with  three  or  four  leading  branches. 
These  are  kept  open  in  the  middle  by^  means  of  a  hoop,  and  summer 

pinching  is  applied  to  prevent  the  growth  of  shoots  inside  or  out  The 
leading  shoots  are  annually  shortened,  to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fruit  spurs  or  branches  on  their  lower  parts,  and  to  obtain  secondary  branches,  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  that  widen  as  the  growth  proceeds  upward.  If  summer  pinching  be  not 
properly  applied,  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  having  a  great  deal  of  wood  to  cut  away  at 
the  spring  pruning,  and  consequently  a  continual  production  of  wood  without  fruk. 
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Memoranda  of  the  Season. — Our  unusual)^  severe  winter  cast  its  cold  and  gloomy 
shadow  over  the  whole  of  Mcu*ch  and  a  considerable  portion  of  April,  greatly  retarding 
the  ordinary  labors  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  Now,  on  the  l7th  of  April,  people  here 
just  begin  1J^  move  in  the  matters  of  tree  planting  and  gardening,  and  ever3rthing  wears 
the  appearance  of  March.  But  we  must  not  complain ;  for  everything  1  joks  and  prom- 
ises welL  Winter  has  not  been  more  than  usually  injurious  to  vegetation ;  and  we 
think  less  so,  on  the  whole,  than  its  predecessor,  which  was  remarkably  mild.  The 
ground  thawed  about  the  15th  of  March ;  we  had  then  a  few  finer' days,  and  commenced 
raising  trees  in  the  nursery ;  but  on  the  20th  it  froze  hard  again,  and  remained  so  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  It  again  thawed,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  we  had  snow  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  This  disappeared  rapidly,  and  we  have  since  bad  open  but  cold,  showery 
weather.  For  a  week  past  it  has  been  rather  *pleasant ;  lawns  are  assuming  somewhat 
of  a  spring  verdure ;  crocuses  are  finely  in  bloom  in  the  garden ;  buds  are  swelling  fast; 
and  multitudes  of  laborers,  worn  out  by  almost  six  monks'  absence  of  employment,  are 
enjoying  the  privilege  to  labor.  Never  have  we  seen  so  many  men  actually  desperate 
in  search  of  work ;  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  refuse  them.  The  business  of  planting 
trees  and  improving  gardens  goes  forward  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  increased  zeal; 
on  all  sides  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidences  of  it. 

The  publishers  of  this  journal,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  taste  for  floriculture,  offered 
to  those  of  the  wives  or  daughters  of  subscribers  who  would  apply  for  them,  a  package 
of  flower  seeds ;  and  we  believe  over  5,000  applications  have  been  made.  Hundreds  of 
these  applications  are  channing  little  essays  on  flowers,  and  would,  if  printed  and  bound 
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together,  make  an  interesting  volume — one  that  would  show  that  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  American  farmers  are  behind  none  others  in  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  moreover  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  surpassing  that  of  the  same  class 
in  any  other  country.  These  letters  have  surprized  us,  and  give  us  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  American  horticulture. 


•*^^ 


FRUIT    CULTUKE    IN    INDIANA. 

We  take  the  following  pomological  items  from  a  If  endiy  and  familiar  letter  received 
from  a  correspondent  at  Versailles,  Indiana.  The  experience  of  observing,  practical  men, 
gleaned  in  this  way,  is  valuable ;  and  we  beg  our  friends  in  other  quarters,  who  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  pomology,  to  favor  us  in  the  same  way.  We  omit  the  name 
of  our  correspondent,  as  the  letter  appears  not  to  be  intended  for  the  pubHc. 

I  have  been  tiring  for  aome  yean  to  eetabUsh  an  orchard  of  fint  rate  fruit,  but  find  it  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  I  had  expected  I  consulted  the  works  of  Kknbick  and  Dowking^  and  have  been  much 
disappointed  in  manj  of  the  varietiei  recommended  by  them.  For  example :  Prine^t  Harveti  is  a 
ffooa  apple,  but  bo  unproductive  as  to  render  the  trees  mere  cumberersof  the  ground.  JUd  Aatraehan 
has  noUiing  to  recommend  it  but  good  loobi  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Summer  Queen,  Summer 
JPearmain  of  Cox  is  a  good  apple,  but  with  me  as  yet  has  proved  a  shy  bearer.  Porter  is  a  good' 
bearer  on  voung  treei^  but  has  too  much  acid.  We  have  an  apple  here  ripening  at  tlie  same  tims 
with  the  Porter,  which  is  &r  better;  we  call  it  the  Wine  apple.  It  is  red,  and  first  rate  in  every 
way.  Does  your  Pomme  Rovalf  or  D^,  ripen  in  advance  of  the  Porter  t  (1)  If  it  doee»  I  would 
like  to  get  some  grafts.  The  best  early  apple  which  I  have  tested,  is  the  Carolina  June.  (2)  I  haye 
not  seen  it  notioS  in  the  eastern  catalogue^  nor  do  I  think  it  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  Cincinnati.' 
It  is  a  red  apple,  conical  in  form,  very  handsome,  a  great  and  constant  bearer,  and  comes  into  bearing 
Tenr  early.  It  ripens  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Prine^t  Sarvest,  1  sent  some  grafts  of  this  to  your- 
self and  partner,  by  mail,  a  few  winters  since,  and  hope  you  will  soon  test  its  merits  in  your  locality. 
I  beQeve.you  were  from  home  at  the  tima 

I  have  tested  many  varieties  of  winter  spplsfl^  and  find  but  few  which  I  consider  first  rate.  These 
are —  Golden  Ruseet,  Prior' $  Red,  White  JBeU/lcioer,  Newtcmn  Pippin,  and  Rawlee  Jtmet^  or  Oenneting, 
I  am  planting  Norton* e  Melon  and  Northern  Spy,  but  have  never  seen  the  fruit  of  either  variety.  I 
hope  to  prove  the  &ijy  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  best  pears  which  I  have  tested  are  Julienne,  Dearbom*9  Seedling,  Bartletty  Seekel,  Waehin^on, 
and  White  Doyenne,  TMs  last  is  the  best  <tf  all  I  have  never  seen  what  I  would  call  a  good  wmter 
pear.  The  Paste  Cohutr  is  the  best ;  but  it  has  a  great  £sult — namely/  dropping  moat  of  its  fruit 
before  gathering  time.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Zamrenee;  and  if  so,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
/  My  orchard  stands  on  high  ground;  surface  rolling ;  subsoil  stiff  yellow  clay,  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  based  on  blue  limestone.  Will  such  a  state  of  things  suit  the  Northern  Spy  f  (3)  It  does  not  suit 
the  Bcddmn;  it  takes  dry  rot  in  specks;  bat  I  have  raised  it  sound  and  fine^  after  manuring  with 
lime  and  ashesi 

(1)  It  begins  to  ripen  earlier,  but  continues  nearly 'as  long  in  use. 

(2)  We  have  seen  specimens  of  this  variety  grown  at  Ecdamazoo,  Mich.,  and  believe 
it  valuable,  especially  for  the  west  It  resembles  the  Summer  Quem — a  little  more 
eonical,  and  deeper  red. 

(3)  We  cannot  answer  this,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  grown  on  such  soil. 

>•■ 
HoHfiwL'iUHAL  Soanrr  of  Pitibsuho.— The  foUowing  gentlemen  are  elected  officers  of  this  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year :  John  GEOSLcrr,  President ;  John  Mubdogk,  Jb.,  Vice  President ;  A.  Hxbsfeboei^ 
Treasurer ;  Hbtbt  Woods,  Secretary;  A.  Qaxpbbu^  A.  K  MoQoxwjur,  Jium  Wxkdkop,  John  Lowsn, 
G.  Lb  OonanM^  Chua  Logkhabi;  T.  J.  BiaBjkif,  J^icn  Mxtsdook,  Jaios  MqELun,  W.  H.  Willllms^  W. 
P.  Mahsbatj,  and  &  N.  Wickbbshaii,  Sxecutive  Ocommittee. 
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HosnouLTDHAL  SooBTT  OF  TBI  Yallit  OF  VSM  QwKWOM,  -^Ths  officen  of  this  Sociely  for  the  present 
year  are  as  follows:  P.  Baixt,  of  Boohester,  President  Maihsw  G.  Wasnsb,  of  Rochester;  John 
J.  TteoiiA%  of  liAOBKnr ;  Hsrht  P.  HosaoN,  of  Brockport ;  R.  Q.  VixotK,  of  Pslmyra ;  and  John  Don- 
nixAN,  of  Greece ;  Vice  Premdents.  Lxandxb  WsihkbxUv  of  Rochester,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
JosBPB  A.  Bastman,  of  Rochester,  Recording  Secretary.    Jamb  H.  Wath^  of  Rochester,  Tre6s^]|;er. 


THK   OnntSEI   TABintB. 

OBAPE    TINE    HALADT. 

BT  W.  B.  LB  OOUTBULZ,  OF  BLACK  ROCK,  N.  T. 

Thb  disease  described  in  the  following  Report,  which  I  translate,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance upon  my  ijnported  yines  this  year  for  the  first  time,  particularly  upon  the  Chasulas  ; 
but  my  Iwhella  vines  have  also  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  it.  All  my 
vines  are.  planted  in  espaliers,  and  not  in  a  hot-house,  all  to  the  south  or  east ;  and  these 
last  suffered  less  than  the  first.  All  the  new  limbs  have  black  spots,  and  no  doubt  will 
have  to  be  cut.  ^ 


^ 


"Rspon  HADB  TO  ram  Cbitkal  Agbiodltubal  Sooott  ov  Pabib»  FrakcIi  itpoh  thx  Malady 
NOW  XXIBT8  upoir  Grapb  Vinib. — This  maladv  upon  the  grape  vine  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
England  in  1846.  It  was  well  observed  and  described  by  a  gardener  from  Margatei,  Mr.  TtxxiB. 
But  in  England,'  as  in  all  ooontriee  which  are  cold  and  foggy,  Uie  vine  b^ng  cultivated  only  in  hot- 
houses^ heated  bj  steam,  can  produce  but  a  forced  grape  of  inferior  quality ;  still  much  valued  by 
their  inhabitants,  unable  to  procure  any  other.  One  was  apt  to  thinlc  that  this  disease  having  taken 
place  on  vines  so  kept  in  hot-honscs^  was  but  an  accident  from  vegetation  and  the  result  of  an  irreg>- 
ular  culture  under  exceptionable  conditions :  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  from  the  hot-house  it  spread  to  the 
garden,  and  from  the  garden  to  the  fieldn 

"  This  disease  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  neighborlfeood  of  Paris  in  1849.  It  wm  first  remarked 
on  the  vines  planted  in  espelier%  from  which  it  wos  not  long  in  spreading  to  all  VbA  surrounding 
country. 

"  In  the  origin  the  disease  oflfered  nothhig  akrming ;  bvt  in  the  following  year  it  acquired  a  certain 
gravity,  acting  severely  upon  the  vines  of  Sie  Luxembourg  and  tJKMc  of  VerBail]e&  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  its  progress  upon  a  vine  in  eB{)alier,  plantM  toward  the  south,  in  one  of  the  garaema 
of  the  Hotel  of  ^e  invalids  in  Plaria  But  tliis  year  (1861)  creates  more  uneasiness  as  the  circle  of 
action  of  that  dreadful  scourge  Sa  enlarging^  considerably ;  from  which  it  follows  that  all  that  zone 
comprising  the  east  and  the  west  of  Ftois  is  invaded  by  it^  and  that  it  seems  now  to  take  its  coorsa 
toward  the  south. 

"  From  all  reports  received  upon  the  nature  of  that  disease,  and  which  have  been  read  to  the 
Society  in  former  meetings^  it  results  that  at  Alfott  and  at  Charenton  the  vines  hare  sadly  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  it;  so  much  so,  that  even  the  branches  have  been  injured,  and  it  is  feared  they 
will  have  to  be  cut  near  the  ground.  The  news  from  Grenoble  informs  us  that  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  at  La  Tronche,  and  that  it  is  not  without  some  importance.  Other  information  from 
Fontainebleau  says  that  the  Chauelas  is  invaded  by  the  same  mamdy,  and  that  great  fears  are  enter- 
tained for  the  crop 

"This  new  disease  has  been  named  Tbdtiem  Tuekari,  fh>m  Mr.  Titckkr,  who  was  the  fint  Person 
that  discovered  and  described  it  In  the  vinevards  around  Plurls  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  JVhite 
dueatef  on  account  of  its  showing  itself  by  a  liffht  white  dust  covering  the  leaves ;  and  which,  almost 
imperceptible  at  first;  increases  so  rapidly  that  it  can  soon  be  seen  wiQi  the  naked  eve.  On  toudiing 
it;  it  resists  like  a  moss  whose  roots  snouid  be  implanted  m  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves.  On  smel- 
ling it;  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of  mushrooms.  Seen  with  a  magnifying  glass;  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
new  rifing  moss^  which  seems  to  be  incrustated  in  thef  follicles  of  the  tissues;  aspiring  from  it  ull  tiie 
nourishing  sugar.  So  deprived  of  its  sap,  the  leaf  curls  up  dries,  and  drops.  But  that  white  du>t» 
which  is  no  other  thing  tnan  a  mushroom,  goes  f^m  the  leaf  to  the  young  sprouts;  which  it  dries  np^ 
and  then  goes  through  the  central  line  to  the  grape,  filling  all  tiie  interstices  between  the  graiiMv 
shining  on  all  sides  upon  the  pedid^  enveloping  tne  grain  and  impregnating  it  with  its  innuvmnahla 
microscopic  radicles. 

"  When  this  malady  makes  its  invasion  before  the  blooming  of  the  grape,  the  grains  hardly  fonned 
wither  and  dry  up  Contrarily,  when  it  appears  after  the  blooming,  the  grains^  suddenly  depriYed 
of  their  sap^  take  a  tarnished  color,  crack,  and  show  the  seeds  in  the  mterior,  dying  before  maturity. 
But  when  it  happens  (and  it  has  been  untU  now  the  greatest  number  of  cases)  that  the  grains  reach 
safely  one  half  or  their  growth,  they  generally  complete  their  maturity ;  and  one  may  then  depend 
on  gathering  half  a  crop,  but  of  spotted,  bitter,  and  even  unwholesome  grapesi 

*'  kbny  proceedings  have  been  employed  by  the  gwdenen  around  Puis;  to  attenuate  the  evil 
They  have  tried  to  Uke  off  the  white  substance — that  is  to  sav,  the  mushroom— from  the  leaves  by 
brushing ;  but  besides  its  being  impracticable  upon  a  large  scale,  it  could  not  remove  from  the  leavca 
the  parasite  whidi  had  invaded  them.  They  have  also  tried  to  wash  it  off  with  pure  water;  then 
with  an  addition  of  lime  or  alum ;  but  it  proved  ineffeetnaL 

**  At  the  Agronomique  Institute  of  YersaiUes;  powdered  tolplnir  waa  added  to  Wfttvr  and  ftrijwii 
on  the  vines  with  the  gardener's  pump ;  the  grapes  have  been  washed  with  pure  wiier,  and  then 
sulphur  in  powder  blown  upon  them  with  a  bellows:  but  all  without  sucoessi 

"  New  experiments  are  now  tried  in  all  parts  of  France  where  the  vine  is  cultiyated;  and  it  is  to 
be  ho^ed  that  a  suooeasftil  remedy  will  be  found  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dreadful  disesae." 


PHLOX    DRUMMONDL  ^ 

Tus  PUox  Dmmmondi  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  annual  flotrets ;  and,  indeed,  we 
are  not  c«rUiu  but  we  should  be  justified  in  oalliog  it  die  fitnut  of  all.  b  is  remarkable 
foi  the  splendor  and  Tariety  of  its 
colors.  Flowws  ftma  the  same 
seed  will  be  found  of  almost  eveiy 
shade  of  color,  from  the  deepest 
and  most  biiUiant  rose  color, 
to  the  palest  and  most  delicate 
pink.  Every  flower,  tbongh  of  the 
deepest  carmine,  has  the  under 
Bide  of  its  petals  of  a  pale  blush 
color ;  and  every  petal,  though  of 
the  palest  pink,  has  a  dark  carmin» 
spot  at  its  base.  Thus  the  variety 
of  colors  displayed  ID  abed  of  these 
flowers,  almost  exceeds  description ; 
and  when  they  are  seen  under  a 
bright  sun,  and  i^tated  by  a  gen- 
tle breeze,  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
brilliant — we  know  of  nothing 
more  beauUfnl. 

So  well  are  we  pleased  with  this 
flower,  that  we  have  sent  a  paper 
of  this  seed  with  every  package; 
and  if  our  lady  readers  should  only 
succeed  In  raising  a  bed  of  this 
beautiful  flower,  we  know  they  will 
feel  well  repaid  for  all  theii  labor. 

This  Phlox  was  discovered  ia 
Texas,  in  1835,  by  Dbummond,  a 
botanict^  collector  sent  out  by  the 
Glasgow  Botanical  Bodety,  who 
soon  after  died  m  Cuba,  in  the 
midst  of  his  researches.  This  being 
oue  of  the  last  plants  discovered 
hy  Mr.  Drdhuond,  it  was  named 
Phlox  Drummondi,  in  honor  of  its 
lamented  discoverer. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
nicely  prepared  bed  about  the  first 
of  May,  lightly  covered;  and  in 

July  they  wiU  be  m  full  blossom.  ^^^^  MnMMOHDi. 

They  are  very  easily  cultivated, 
requiring  no  other  care  than  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  ground  mellow. 

Our  orders  for  flower  seeds  are  now  all  supplied,  amounting  to  over  6000  packages, 
each  package  eontainlng  14  varieties.  If  from  any  oaose  ^plicants  have  not  received 
seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  fact. 


.^ 
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TEE   0XHE8EB   TABMSE, 
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Wb  are  indebted  to  Lient  Twaajo,  of  the  U.  & 
Navy,  for  Beveral  Varieties  of  flower  seeds  from 
Palestine,  which  we  shall  endeayor  to  propagate. 
Mr.  T.  wUl  accept  onr  thanka 


Mexioan  Potatob.— Measra.  Rafaub  A  Co.  pre- 
sented US  with  a  peck  of  Mexican  Patatoeif  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  dryest  and 
best  flavored  potato  we  have  eaten  for  many  a  day. 

AnvBRTisEMEirEB^  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, mnst  be  received  as  early  as  the  lOth  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  tnch  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms — $2.00  for  every  hmidred  words^  each  in- 
sertion, pM  in  adocMU, 

* 

(W.  D.  0.,  Port  Byron.)  We  would  recom- 
mend Johnston's  Ootediism  of  Agrieoltnral  Chem- 
istry and  Geology,  Noi^ton's  Elements  of  Sdentiflc 
Agricolture,  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Bouflsingault's  Rural  Economy,  and  liebig^s  Agri- 
cultural ChemiBtry.  If  these  works  are  carefolly 
studied  in  the  order  named,  an  amount  of  chemical 
knowledge  will  be  obtained  that  cannot  &il  to  be 
of  gi-eat  benefit  to  you,  and  every  tiller  of  the  soil 

(N.  D.  OvuTT,  Copley,  Ohio.)  We  think  lime 
would  not  so  increase  the  growth  of  the  clover  as 
to  produce  a  full  crop  from  half  the  proper  num- 
ber of  plantBk  We  haye  never  seen  much  good 
result  from  a  top-dressing  of  lime  on  dover,  but  a 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre  has  a  decidedly  bene- 
ficial effect  Clover  rarely  takes  well  when  sown 
with  oatsL 

Indian  com  sown  thick  for  fodder,  eat  early, 
and  well  cured,  tnay  he  cheaper,  as  food  for  stock, 
than  to  ^'  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  raising 
roots ;"  but  it  is  much  more  ezhatuting  to  the  soil, 
though  probably  not  so  much  so  as  if  allowed  to 
mature  its  seed;  and  as  the  whole  of  it  is  con- 
sumed on  tiie  &rin,  and  may  be  returned  to  tiie 
field  in  the  form  of  manure^  there  is  necessarily 
but  little  loss  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
soil.  But  there  u  probably  a  lau  cf  nitrogen; 
while  in  growing  roots,  dover,  peaa^  Acl,  there  is 
an  increaee  of  nUrogent  which  is  the  most  valuable 
element  in  all  manuring  substances. 

From  the  heating  nature  of  oilcake,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  feed  it  oonstantiy  to  horses^  though  a 
fsed  once  or  twioe  a  week  is  good.    For  sheep 


and  cattle,  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  nutritkraa 
food  of  all  vegetable  substaneea. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  results  of  your 
expeiimenta. 

The  addre«  of  the  owners  of  the  Long  Wooled 

Sheep^  given    in    the  February  number,  is  J. 

McDonald,  Warren,  Herkimer  Ooi,  N.  T.;  and 

Wk.  Rathbovi;  Springfield,  Otsego  Co^  N.  T. 

• 

PLAsm  oir  CoBir. — I  wish  Bome  tnlbrmatkA  oo  fbe 
sal^ectof  Qstng  plaster  Ibr  com— when  and  hov  It  11100111 
beapptted,^    F,  iL^SartatfOle,  Intk 

Sow  a  small  handfrd  on  the  hill  just  as  the  00m 

is  through  the  soil  Its  effect  is  very  beneficial  here. 


GoBV  roa  Fodmb.— WUl  joa  tnftnn  me  the  beit  meffaod 
ofprepertaig  sod  sronnd  Ibr  com  fbr  Ibddar,  the  amount  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  what  la  a  good  crop.  A  BpimraiSFw  r- 
Barneavtile,  OMa, 

Prepare  the  soil  as  you  would  for  planting  com 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  richer  and  mdlower 
it  ifl^  the  better.  Three  and  a  half  to  four  bushels 
of  seed  are  usually  sown  broadcast  per  acre ;  but  if 
sown  in  drills^  and  hoed,  it  does  best,  and  the  land 
is  much  cleaner  for  tiie  following  wheat  cropw 
About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  usual  time  of  sow- 
ing. If  sown  broadcast^  the  seed  should  be  soaked 
for  a  few  hours ;  it  \&  then  soon  up,  and  gets  the 
start  of  the  weeds.  It  is  an  admirable  green  food 
for  working  oxen  or  milch  cows  in  summer,  and 
is  very  profitably  grown  for  this  purpose.  If  in- 
tended for  fodder,  it  ahould  be  cut  and  cored 
before  frost  touches  it  Six  tons  of  dry  fodder  per 
acre  is  agood  crop^  tiiough  much  larger  have  been 
obtained. 

WooLXir  Racs  as  a  MAinm.~After  a  earelh]  penual  cf 
jour  paper  fbr  two  yean  past,  I  do  not  remember  aectaf 
anj  reference  made  to  woolen  rags  as  a  manure^  I  am 
near  a  paper  mill,  and  have  about  naif  an  acre  of  land  Chat 
I  intend  planting  wholly  with  potatoea  and  oarroli.  I  am 
deairoos  of  knowing  the  best  mode  of  employing  woalea 
rags,  intending  to  use  about  a  too  of  them  on  the  half  aoe. 
Please  give  your  ideas  on  the  snbjeet,  and  i  wiU  give  yea 
the  resoit  of  my  operations,  when  aaeertained.  J.  C— 7b> 
rotUo,  C  W, 

Woolen  rags  contain  Vl  per  cent  of  nitrogeo, 
and  are  oonsequently  a  highly  valuable  manure 
for  com,  wheat)  and  potatoes  Hiey  are  exten- 
sively used  in  England  as  a  manure  for  wheats 
especially  on  heavy  landa^  and  sell  for  $25  per  ton. 
They  are  usually  plowed  under,  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  per  acre.  The  more  finely  they  are  re- 
duced, the  better;  and  if  they  were  soaked  in 
water  or  bam-yard  wash  for  some  time  previous 
to  their  application,  they  would  decompose  more 
speedily,  and  consequently  be  more  afficadoua  for 


the  fint  cropw  If  they*  are  pore  woolen  nga^ 
"  one  ton  to  half  an  aere"  woold  be  mnch  too  high 
a  mannring;  and  if.«the  rags  all  decompose  the 
fint  year,  would  be  xery  injnrioii&  It  is  a  first 
rate  guano  that  oontains  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
whereas  woolen  rags  contain  17  per  cent;  and* 
400  lb&  of  guano  per  acre  is  a  good  drening  for 
wheat  or  potatoes.  700  IbSb  per  acre  often  proyee 
Terj  injurious  to  the  crop. 

Ordinary  barn-yard  manure  contains  about  half 
a  per  cent  of  nitrogen ;  so  that  one  ton  of  woolen 
rags  would,  in  this  respect^  be  equal  to  84  tons  of 
manure.  Horn  ahayings^  leather,  hair,  and  dried 
blood,  haye  the  same  composition  as  woolen  rags, 
and  are  equally  yaluable.  Blood,  howeyer,  is 
considered  the  best  by  fiirmer^  because  it  acts 
quicker ;  but  the  ultimate  result  must  be  the  same. 

Woolen  rags  are  found  yery  yaluable  for  Aops. 
Flowed  in  near  their  roots^  their  effect  is  yery 
lasting  and  benefidaL  Preyioua  to  the  poti^to 
disease,  we  haye  seen  600  bushels  of  potatoes  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  on  which  a  compost  of  hone 
manure  and  pieces  of  leather  that  had  been  decom- 
posing for  six  or  eight  months  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  16  tons  per  act^ 

Were  we  going  to  use  woolen  rags  for  potatoes^ 
we  should  soak*  them,  and  apply  in  the  hill  at  the 
rate  of  700  or  800  Ibsi  per  acre. 

Please  let  us  know  the  result  of  the  application. 


HORTICULTURAI4 

(Ancaster,  C.  W.)  Hb>oe  Plasib.— The  White 
Thorn  is  aifeeted  with  mildew,  leaf-blight^  wooly 
aphii^  Ac,  whilst  the  Buckthorn  is  exempt  from 
alL  On  this  account  it  is  preferable  for  this  coun- 
try. The  Honey  Locust  is  a  rapid  growing  plant, 
with  powerful,  sharp  spines^  and  with  proper  at- 
tention to  shearing,  U>  make  it  dense  at  the  bottom, 
makes  a  good  hedges 

(A.  G.  H.,  Byron,  Mich.)  Appub  Skid&— -They 
cannot  be  procured  here,  now.  The  other  articles 
sent  alone,  would  not  be  wortli  cost  of  carriage. 

(A.  W.  P.,  Colxmibufl^  Iowa.)  pLAwmrG  Apple 
Qbjlrb  on  Sod  liAim.— >It  should  be  submitted  to 
a  summer  finllow  the  season  before  planting.  Set  in 
rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart^  if  you  intend  to 
eultiyate  with  a  horsey  and  the  plants  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rowa 

Obdubd  Tkkmb, — ^Mr.  Ja&  Habbib,  of  Sdiodack, 
K.  T.,  in  reply  to  inquiries  in  our  last  number, 
aays  that  he  has  sayed  girdled  trees  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:— 

**Take  scions  of  last  yean^  growth,  cut  the 
right  leneth,  flatten  both  tad%  men  with  a  nar- 
row knife  run  under  the  bark  aboye  and  be- 


low the  girdled  jptat,  and  insert  the  scions.  Three 
or  four  may  be  inserted,  or  two  inches  apart,  and 
if  near  the  ground,  bank  up  with  earth ;  if  too 
high  for  thia^  put  on  some  mud  and  tie  straw 
oyer  it" 

Mr.  R  Stanpobd^  of  Sugar  Groye,  Pa^  writes  us 
of  the  same  remedy ;  but  he  fits  his  scions  to  the 
tree  on  the  under  side  the  whole  length,  fostens 
them  in  with  small  tack%  and  fills  the  cayities  with 
wax. 

Mr.  Obbin  WiGBB,  of  South  Waterloo^  K.  T.,  and 
Mr.  Gbo.  W.  Sbsppabd^  of  Geneya,  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio^  write  us  of  the  same  remedy* 

OsAOB  Obaztab  HxdobBi— Mr.  Gbobob  W.  Shbp- 

PABD,  G«neya,  Ashtabxda  Ca,  Ohio^  writes  us  :>- 

'*I  haye  160  rods  nowtwo  years  old ;  the  first  I 
set  nine  inches  apart  in  the  taogU  row,  the  remain- 
der one  foot  apaA  I  think  a  root  near  enougli,  for 
if  cut  oft,  as  they  should  be,  three  or  four  years, 
within  six,  eighty  ten,  or  twelye  inches  of  the 
sround,  they  will  be  thick  enough  to  keep  out 
hens  or  pigs;  and  in  six  or  oght  yeare^  high  and 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  men  or  oxen.  I  mix 
the  seed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sand  moietened, 
keep  it  moist  all  winter,  and  let  it  freeze  and  thaw, 
ana  plant  it  when  I  plant  com.  It  is  the  best 
plant  for  hedge  in  this  counttyi  perfectly  hardy 
here,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie." 

CmTUBB  Am>  MANumNG  or  Taxn.— >"If  farmers 
would  hoe  their  trees  as  often  as  their  00m,  and 
apply  ashea^  leached  or  unleached,  around  them, 
they  would  not  be  troubled  with  mice ;  •  and  ashes 
and  chip  manure  will  make  them  grow  enough 
faster  to  pay  for  the  trouble  twice  oyer.     G.  W. 

SvBPPABD. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  the  im-leaohed  ashes  touch 
the  bark  of  the  tree. — ^Ed. 

(B.  S.  R,  Greenwood,  Steuben  Go.)  Dwabp 
Fbuit  Trsbb. — We  must  refer  you  to  the  nursery- 
men^s  adyertisemenla 

Dtooff  Applet  are  budded  or  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  (a  dwarf  species  of  the  apple). 
Set  them  fiye  or  six  feet  apart 

Dytarf  PearM  should  be  budded  or  grafted  on 
the  Angers  or  French  Quince  stock,  and  they  may 
be  set  eight  to  twelye  feet  apart^  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Plant  either  in  the  spring  or  fkIL  We  hold  that^ 
if  the  soil  be  dry  and  the  planting  properly  done, 
both  seasons  are  equally  good  for  hardy  trees. 
The  "  Fruit  Garden'*  will  furnish  you  information 
on  these  points  more  in  detail  than  we  possibly 
can  now.  You  can  buy  stock  at  the  nurseries  this 
springs  and  either  root-graft  them  before  setting 
out^  or  plant  them  and  they  will  be  fit  for  budding 
in  August  next    We  adyise  the  latter. 

(W.  H.  R,  Pultneyyille^  N.  Y.)  The  Angera^ 
or  French  Quince^  are  more  yigorons  than  our 
common  yariety,  and  make  a  better  stock  for  the 
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pear,  as  ttiej  ke«p  pace  better  with  its  growth 
The  common  quince  almoet  ceases  to  grow  after 
two  years'  g^wth  of  the  pear  on  them»  and  then 
the  trees  die  immediatelj.  Go  the  French  stock 
we  have  trees  ten  years  old,  in  which  there  u  very 
little  difference  between  the  siase  of  the  pear  and 
quince.  Stodn  should  be,  when  bndded,  half  to 
tiiree-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

(J.  K,  Gayan,  C.  W.)  Fobkiqn  GKAPn  in  a 
Cold  Yinebt. — ^Ton  can  ripen  grapes  perfectly  in 
a  cold  vinery  in  your  latitude— 44}  deg.  north. 
Ton  will  have  short  rafters  in  a  house  only  four- 
teen feet  wide^  and,  of  coorsei  shorter  oanei^  but 
that  is  the  only  or  principal  differeaee.  The 
length  will  determine  the  nimiber  of  Tatea-«<oiie  to 
eacli  rafter  at  about  tlkree  to  three  and  a  half  feet 
apartv 

Five  vearioHei,  ineltu&ng  one  tutUve. — ^Natire — 
Catawba.  Foreign— ^^odb  jETamdwry,  WhUe.F^ron~ 
tignan^  Royal  Mveeadine,  Black  St  PeUti, 

Instead  of  any  two  of  the  abore^  yoa  might 
take  the  Chastelat  of  FoniaiMeau,  and  Jtf««oa<  of 
AUxoHdria. 

GxowTB  or  A  Pluh  Gear. — Ifr.  Axes  Ftaa- 

MAN,  Wheatfield.  K  Y.,  says — 

"  Last  spring  I  set  a  graft  of  the  Dugrueme  pinm 
in  a  Telloto  ^a  stock,  and  in  the  fell  the  longest 
shoot  measnred  6  feet  \\  inches  in  length ;  the 
next^  5  feet  df  inches;  whole  growth,  88  feet  1 
inch,  besides  one  limb  taken  offfor  badsw" 

Imaon.—*' My  fruit  trees  are  Infested  with  Inseelsfhak 
prevont  their  bearing.   How  ihaU  I  destroy  them?   Hr- 

What  insects  t  Yon  will  find  in  back  ntimbers 
of  this  jonmal,  methods  described  of  destroying 
caterpillars;  slugs;  aphis;  Ac;,  the  common  enemies 
of  fruit  treesL 

Obaos  OukKOB.— Please  Inlbrm  me  whether  the  Osage 
Orange  has  been  ealttrsted  long,  tat  hedgioff  puposea,  m 
your  aectlaa  of  ooantry ;  and  If  so,  whether  the  growth  still 
eontlnnea  aa  loxoriant  as  daring  the  lint  two  or  tturee  years. 
I  ihonkl  also  be  pleased  to  know  whether  it  Is  sattfeet  to 
sprout  from  tho  root,  and  spread,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
fkrmer.  It  has  but  lately  been  introduced  Into  this  section 
of  ooontry ;  and  from  Us  unosoal  growth,  I  hare  been/Us- 
posed  to  question  the  propriety  of  cultivating  i^  lest  tt  can 
not  t)e  kept  within  bounds. 

NeoessUy  will  soon  compel  many  of  as  to  resort  to  Aed^ 
in^t  In  eonacquenoe  of  the  scuxsHj  of  rail  timber  In  tUs 
sectloa  of  country;  and  we  fr«l  destroos  of  gaining  some 
informatfcm  in  another  way  from  that  of  saa  experience. 
JoHH  P.  Bkadt.— OMtar  Gre^  Jnd, 

llie  vigor  remarkable  in  young  planti;  subsides 
in  two  or  ftree  yean;  when  it  has  been  shorn  a 
few  times.  We  haTS  never  seen  it  throw  up  suck- 
ersL  It  is  just  beginning  to  be  oultiTated  here. 
There  are  some  good  specimens  of  hedge  of  three 
years^  growth,  and  it  may  be  some  older.  *If  it 
comes  well  through  th<B  preeent  serere  winter,  its 
hardiness  will  be  less  a  matter  of  doubt  than  at 
preeent 


Aoite  DiHt. 

BOWS  IinST,Goane  TnmhiffBand  BawtagiiWhen  taken 
in  equal  parts,  price  $2,35  per  bbL,  including  package.— 
This  article  is  trash,  and  warranted  pure,  from  me  Empire 
MiUs.  LONOEIT  St  GRIFFUSiO. 

[4-2t]  90  Cliir  Street,  New  Yortc. 


PL'UUVlAlf  OTTANO,  Bone  Dust,  Pnlrerised  Charcoal, 
Poodrette,  Plaster,  Wood^  fienoTating  Sails,  PocaSh,  Sul- 
phuric Add,  Bugar^ouse  Scam,  Jbr  sale  in  loCs  to  mU  por- 
ehaaers..                             LONGETT  A  ORIFFIN6, 
[4-»1 »Caiir  Street.  New  Tork. 

THB  subsoribsr  deals  in,  and  sens  on  commlsrion,  aU  ktedb 
offloodMlents.    Worthless  ooes  need  not  be  offerod. 

A  good  Oraae  Mower  wanted. 

The  best  of  referenoe  dTea  ALLEN  TANS, 

Ka  157  South  Water  Street,  CbicagoTilL 

April  10, 18(tt.>-5-8L 

Osage  Orange  fbr  Hedges. 

WE  csnAanlsh  any  number  of  fine  feariingplsnls  at  gUW 
per  100,  or  $10  per  lOOa  or  at  $8  where  duw  or  more  are 
taken.  Orders  should  be  sent  eartj.  It  takes  about  89 
plants  to  the  rod,  planted  either  In  sinrie  rows  at  six  Incbea 
apart,  or  in  double  rows  a  Ibot  anart— ^ther  of  which  makes 
a  apod  hedges  ElXWANOEB  *  BAIUtT. 

Bocheater,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1852. 


TKOEffiUlOr'S  Annual  BecriptiTe  Catatogne  of  Fkywer 
Seeds,  for  1859^  with  Practical  Directioni  fbr  their  Coltnrs 
and  Treatment,  will  be  forwarded  ft«e  of  ehaige  to  post-paid 
applicants  enclosing  a  Postoffloe  stamp. 

J.  M.  THOBBUfiN  ft  OO, 
Seedsmen,  FloristB,  Ac, 
pug Na  15  John  Street,  New  Yctk. 

Osagi  Orange  Seed* 

THH  subscribers  havejust  receired  fhxn  carefhl coDedors 
in  Texas,  a  lot  of  ftestf  Osage  Orange  Seed  of  Tccy  superior 
quaUty.    Price,  75  cts.  per  quart,  or  $80  per  bushcL 

Also,  dean  Buckthorn  Seed  at  |2  per  lb.;  and  small  Qiiaa- 
lities  of  Norwsy  Spruce,  WeymouUi  Pine,  Scotch  Fir,  Euo 
pean  SHrer  Fir,  Gbinese  Arbor  Titn,  ftc.,  Ac. 

J.  M.  THOBBUSN  ft  CO, 
Seedsmai,  Florists,  ft&, 
[B-lt] Na  Ifi  John  Street,  New  YeriL 

•Pocaloea  for  Seed. 

1000  bosheto  WhUe  Jr<iro«riVta«Mi^«aexesBcnt  polslo^ 
yielding  flrst  rate  and  nerer  rotting.  It  is  th$  ftirorite  here. 
Price,  ft  per  bairsL 

.^so,  100  bushels  of  the  MeoBiotm  PMafo-the  Ten  best 
potato  In  existence  for  the  table,  so  pronotmeed  by  su  who 
nsTe  tested  them. 

Those  who  wish  either  of  these  Unds  most  spply  soon,  ss 
fliey  are  goinff  oif  with  a  rush. 

Eochester7N.Y.,May,180a.         J.BAPALJEftCa 

Spring  Wheat, 

WB  baTB  Josk  received  by  tiieHrst  Boat  flxn  Gknadar- 
100  bu.  of  the  celebrated  Fife  Wheat,  which  does  not 

rast 
100  bo.  Club  Wheat 

100  *<    Black  Sea  do.  grown  In  this  Ststs^ 
100  «   Italian  Wheat. 
25  **   Spring  B  ve. 
Farmers  who  sre  in  want  of  a  good  artMe,  wfO  pistes 
give  us  a  calL  and  get  someof  the  right  kind  of  seed,  at  the 
Genesee  Seed  Storey  08  and  65  BuflUo  sL,  Bocheater,  K.  T. 
Aprfl^lSCa.  J.  BAFAUB  ft  Ca 

tfwaartea. 


BTBiS'RIiTi  ft  HOOKBR  offer  for  sale,  In  large  on 
quantities,  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  liey  bcttere 


sre  Inferior  to  none  faEi  healtli,  beaa^.or  .^w.^, — ^m,m^ 
which  are  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  Cherry  Standarda; 
Dwaif  Pean  en  imporlsaQalnee  stocks;  Qrspe  Vines,  Ba> 
tire  and  foreign;  Baapberries,  Strawberriea,  Gorrants,  Qoose- 
berries— strong,  Imported  punis,  at  low  rates.  Ossge  Orange 
hedge  plsnts.  Ornamental  Treea,  Bvergrssas,  Kases»  ftc^ 
0ree|i-nou8e  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  of  superior  quality- 
DoaMe  Dahlias,  OaloeoUulas,  fte.— aB  of  which  we  are 
oonfldent  i^  ffive  satisftell6n. 

A  ceneral  Gatatogoe  will  be  seat  jnalli  to  all  postpaid 
appluants^  pA] 
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Wndt  Taiiimii 

I  AaAIXr  ofltara  largo  stock  of  Traet-Hibont  100|000— of 
line  thrift/  growth,  composed  in  part  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peaoh, 
Cherry,  Ac:  Uwether  wUh  an  aoK^tment  of  Green-HooM 
FlanU  suitable  for  bedding  out— all  of  which  are  oflbred  at 
extremely  low  prtoea. 

Wholcaale  prlcea  of  Apple  Trees  wiQ  be  from  |9  lo  $10 
p<»r  100. 

I  would  recommend  to  bnyera,  after  eTaminlpg  other 
nurMsrics,  to  Inapeet  mine  before  parehaalnff. 

GHABLES  P0WI8. 

Greece,  Ridge  Plank  Boad,  y.  Y,  March  1, 1862.-8^ 

l<Valt  Mid  OmamenCal  Tret* 

BZiLWAXraSR  Ac  BARBT  beg  to  remind  thoee  who  In- 
tend to  plant  next  spring,  that  their  slock  of  SUndard  Fmlt 
Trees  for  orchards.  Dwarf  Fnilt  Trees  f^  gardens.  Om»- 
mcntol  Trees  for  streets,  parks,  gardens,  and  pleasnre 
grounds,  Shmbs,  Roses,  fcc,  is  very  large,  and  offers  great 
indacemenu  to  those  who  desire  flrst  rate  articles. 

A  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  sent  gratis  to  all  who 
apply  post-paid  and  send  stamps  fbr  postage,  which  must 
now  be  pre-paid— 0  cts.  for  000  miles  or  under :  10  cts.  over 
5(10  miles  and  below  1000  A  Wholesale  Catalogue  also 
AimfHhed. 
19"  See  adrertSaement  of  Shrubs,  Sbo.J^ 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bocheatcr,  N.  T.,  March  1, 180S. 

Mmrgatt  Stoek  Jbr  Bale* 

THE  subscriber  having  inducements  oflbrod  him  to  change 
his  residenoe,  olfen  fbr  sale,  at  auction,  on  the  18ih  day  of 
August  next,  at  10  o'clock,  at  Scottovllle,  hia  entire  JforQon 
Stot'Jcy  consisting  of  a  very  fast  traveling  mare,  Taluable  fbr 
breeding,  in  foal  by  the  celebrated  Vermont  Morgan  hone 
G^Mr<a  Giffbrd,  imported  froqn  Vermont  in  lSi8,  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  q)eclmflD  or  his 
race,  and  awarded  tlie  first  premium  on  Morgan  horses  at 
the  State  Fair  in  1851.  Also,  Zachary  Taylor^  two  yean 
otd  in  June ;  and  Gifbrd  Morgan,  fbnr  yean  old  In  Au- 
gORt ;  both  bay  studs  by  above  horse  and  maie,  suitable  fat 
matching  or  stock.  Oifford  Mornn  haa  a  suiprldngly 
beauttAirooat,  unTaryingly  dapple^/ Credit  one  year  on 
interest  Until  the  1st  of  July  next,  Glflbrd  Morgan  will  be 
kept  by  some  suitable  person  at  or  near  Scottsvfile,  fbr  im- 
provement of  stock,  atflO  to  insure.  J.  DORB. 
BoottsviUe,  N.  Y.,  Msy,  1868.-.5-4t 

Rocheatcr  S«ed  Store  and  A(«  IVarahonaey 

No.  89  BuTTALO  dnzav,  RoontRB,  N.  T. 
^^  Sign  of  «  The  Ptew,"  opposite  the  Aroade. 
THB  subscriber  i4lbf%  \n  fhrmen  the  largest  and  moat  com- 
plete assortment  of  FmpUnn&nU  and  sMtfs  in  Western  New 
York,  consisting  of  Improred  Eagle,  PeekskUl.  and  Iron 
beam  Plows :  OnltiTators,  Straw  Cutters,  Com  ShellerL  Ox 
Tokes  and  Bows.  Road  Serspers,  Shorels,  Spadea,  Hoes, 
Rafces,  Ac,  Ac    Also,  Ralh-oad  Hotk  Powen  &  Threshers. 

His  stock  or  Fidd  Seedt  is  large,  and  warranted  to  be  of 
the  purest  description.  Carrot,  Sugar  Beet,  Mangel  Wur> 
Bcl,  Kuta  Baga,  Flat  Turnip,  and  other  seeds,  by  the  pound, 
were  either  grown  by  him  or  imported  fyxnn  London,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  as  good  iemU,  and  true  to  thetar  kinds. 
Fannen  snd  othen  are  Inrited  to  call  and  examine  the 
above  stock.  Discriptlve  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Ao.,  may  be 
had  on  anpUctttton,  or  sent  by  malL 

May.l^^fe. J.  P.  FOGG. 

The  Celebrated  Horte  <<  Morgan  Eagle." 

THIS  tryly  celebrated  hone  will  stand  for  Mana  thia  see- 
son,  commencing  April  19th.  at  the  Franklin  House  In  Gen- 
fsoo,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thunday,  and 
at  Scov1Ik^*s  Eagle  Hotel  in  ML  Morris,  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday of  each  week  during  the  season. 

*"  Morgan  Eagle^was  purchased  in  thefUl  of  1647,  In 
Tnnbridge,  Vt,  by  J.  Henderson,  at  a  high  price,  fbr  the 
express  purpose  of  improving  the  stock  of  horses  in  this 
eounty.  He  is  about  \t  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned, 
is  s  bright  bay,  and  for  symmetry  and  action,  cannot  be 
snrpossed.  Morgan  Eagle,  and  the  celebrated  trotting  mare. 
Lady  Sutton,  of  NewTork,  were  sired  by  Old  Morgan 
Ragle,  of  Vermont 

Brecden  of  horses  are  partieulaily  requested  to  caB  and 
examine  him. 

Pasture  win  be  fhmlshed  fbr  mares  sent  firom  a  distance 
and  good  attention  paid  to  them.  Escapes  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  Those  who  part  with  marcs  before  fbaling,  will 
he  hel<i  respon^le  fw  the  Insuranoe.  Mares  must  be  r»> 
turned  every  two  weeks  or  they  will  be  held  fbr  the  Insu- 
rance. 3.  HENDElbON  A  Z.  H.  AXJ8TIK, 

Genese(S  April  18, 180iL 


nvvT  AMD  mne  shhi^bs  amo  vi^ahts. 

BLLWAH aSR  A  BABBY:  Proprieton  of  the  Mount 
Rope  Kurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T^.  solicit  the  attention  of 
those  interested  tai  Ornamental  Plants  to  theb*  large  stock 
of  rare  and  beantUU  fUiruba  and  Planta,  among  which  are 

the  foUowiiig : 

HARDT  SHRUBS. 

Dtukia  Sodbroj  or  Garland  Deutxia,  a  fhie  white  flower- 
ingshrub. 

JToraytMa  ViridittAma. 

Ribm  ^ondofitf— Gordon^  Gniranlr- yeDow  and  erimsoo, 
▼ery  fine. 

Spirma  Prw^HfiMa  Jlar€  f^Zmo— small,  double,  white 
fk>wen  In  great  profhsion ;  fine  dense  habtL 

Spiraa  lAMceolata,  or  Reevesi,  one  of  the  ftnest  of  the 
genus. 

JSpiraa  Ckammdti/bUa,  JSieonderU,  JUmdltyana,  Ji»> 
pofMOO,  and  twenty  others. 

JSyringa  (Philadelphus)  Pm^ssosm,  ZfphtrUy  Oardaia, 
Jhwie,  CbhtmbianOf  and  others,  all  fine. 

Zontoera  Ladibciwrir-^  fine  Califomian  shrub. 

Tbrnorin,  4^Wea«a,  0amMMtfoa,  Gaii^boa^  and  JUban^ 

ViXfwrHwm  LandanoidM^  a  beantlAil  dmib. 

WiegdaBomk-'^^  fUiest  hardy  ahmh,  lately  introdooad 
flpom  China. 

The  aboye  exeeDent  things  can  be  ftamlahed  In  qnantl^ 
tlea,  at  low  prioes^ 

SELECT  GREEK-HOUSE  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

FuonsiAS.— Our  o(41eetton  Is  one  of  the  best  In  America. 
The  most  distinet  and  best  varieties  yet  introduced  and 
quite  rare,  such  aa  PmH  </  England,  Fair  Rornxmonds 
8erraii{fiMa,89rr<UMMarmi^^  Fuigem  OonffniMUh 
rOf  Oorymii/UiraAlbayUagwficmiyPr^idonL 
Forch4r,  Sjp«idbUia.  Ac,  are  propagated  largely. 

VxxBKirAS.— A  collection  of  fifty  varletlea,  eompilaing 
ererything  fine  introduced  to  this  *lme. 

Hsuonorak— AnMMiMr  ds  LiM«^  Obrymbomimt  and 
some  new  Tarietles  Just  received  ana  to  be  announced  her^ 
after. 

Plttkbaqo  JjAMrtanm. 

CvTwajL^PUOyemtra^  JSMngutotOt  and  oCheis.  The 
ffarst  is  one  of  the  finest  beddirur  plants. 

IdLVTASAB.—  Ewingiy  the  fine  new  Cincinnati  rariely, 
rose  and  straw  color :  MuttMiU  Jfc^or,  and  several  othen. 

Bo}jrAViiAB.—Triph^llaf  and  others. 

Abutilojis. 

BAj.rnjL—J^plendmt  Mc^or,  Oppott^fiMa^JUmnOt  and 
others— superb  plants  for  massesi 

Fjlbiaxa  Imbbicat^ 

HTDBANexAS.— ITortmsCv,  Japomiea^  OordatOi  Sc 

BuDDLBA  LctnuTAirA— a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
dusten  of  purplish  lilac  flowen ;  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

HABBoniAianm  Elboans— a  superb  plant,  half  shrubby, 
with  large  dusten  (^  showy  cnmsop  flowen;  blooms 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  in  antnmn,  and  in  the 
house  in  winter. 

pBrvKiAa.— A  large  collection,  embradng  all  distinct  and 
good  sorts. 

LoBXLiA  ruLOXRB  iicsieias,LoBBLiA  FVLoma  ALBA— flow- 
en of  dazzUng  beauty— both  new. 

VBBomCA  JLnmLBTAicA—  a  charming  autumn  flowolng 
^jant ;  long  elegant  spikes  of  pale  (nesirty  white)  blossoma. 
veronica  And&rtonl—ttQiuX  of  all— imw. 

Tbbb  Violbw— white  and  purple. 

CnBTSAKmifuiab—A  fine  oolleetioii  ef  fl|s  novel  and 
bcautifhl  pompone  or  dwarf  rarleties. 

DAHLiAfc— A  superb  ooDeetion,  Inclndlng  the  EngUsh 
and  French  prize  aorta  of  1861~-all  at  ▼ery  low  rates. 

CnmABTiks.— A  fine  collection  of  new  and  beantifbl  sorts, 
induding  MagiUJIo^iU,  AUtUOt  David  Ooppm:/Md,  Wd- 
Unffton^  Bea/u^f  ^KwAngton^  dte.  So, 

All  the  above  artidea  fbmldied  in  large  or  small  qnanfll> 
ties,  at  low  rates,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distance  with 
safety. 

Priced  Caialognea  of  Dahlias,  Ac  Ac,  ready  1st  of  March. 

March  1,18KL  

Albany  Ttte  Wort«» 

jTo.  60  Laneader  SL,  Wut  <f  MBdieal  ChOsg*, 
THB  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  preparod  to  fhr- 
nish  to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  end  Sola  Tile,  fbr  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  oyer 
1  foot  In  lengOi,  fX  to  *)(  indies  calibre,  fhxn  919  to  $18 
per  1000  pleeee--4iebig  the  eheapaat  and  most  dnnMe  art^ 
clensad.  Ordesaflnom  a  distance  will  reed  ve  prompt  ' 
[Mt]  JOHN  OOTT, 


THE    OlENESEK   FABMEB. 
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KMBRT    A   CO.*8 

Ovcnbot  Ttureshlng  MmislUne,  -wtak  YUnnitiBg 

and  reTolTlnf;  Sep«ntt4»nu 

THB  abore  Thredien  haye  been  extenslTely  mannlkctDred 
and  aold  by  us  for  the  past  six  yean,  and  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing  demand.  During  the  two  years  last  past,  and  with 
oar  latest  Improved  Bailroad  Powers,  their  sale  h«|  more 
than  doubled  over  the  same  length  of  time  before. 

Although  over  two  thousand  of  these  Threriiers  have 
been  sold  by  us  up  to  this  time,  and  withoot  ezo«^on  have 
given  the  ftillest  satisfaction  as  heretofore  made,  we  can 
saftly  say  they  arc,  as  now  made,  worth  at  least  50  per  cent. 
more  than  heretolore,  and  without  any  tncieaae  in  prices 
being  chsi^i^  for  them. 

Their  construction  is  such  that  the  srain  and  straw  are 
carried  bv  the  cylinder  from  a  levd  feeaing^table,  over  and 
between  it  and  tlie  concave,  which  is  placed  above  instead 
of  below  as  is  generally  done  in  others.  The  cylinders  being 
86  to  30  inches  long,  and  14  inches  diameter,  are  much 
longer  but  smaller  than  those  generally  in  use— giving  more 
room  for  feeding,  in  proportion  to  work  done,  and  doing  it 
nearer  the  center  or  motion,  and  worlcing  essicr,  as  the 
smaller  the  diameter  the  greater  the  power.  Again,  we 
require  but  about  half  the  number  of  tofkee  in  the  cylinder, 
and  an  increased  motion,  so  that  the  spikes  may  pass 
through  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  take  off  an  the  gram. 

The  concaves  have  an  increased  number  of  q>Uces,  which 
for  both  cylinder  and  concave  are  swedged  into  nniform 
shape  and  size,  from  the  befit  Swedes  Iron.  They  are  set 
with  an  inclination  which  admits  the  straw  and  grain  to 
pass  freely,  and  with  as  little  breaking  of  the  straw  as  is 
consistent  with  a  perfect  sep«uation  of  ue  grain— thus  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  stiripplng  or  carding  process.  The  concave 
is  so  woflned  as  to  be  r^ily  a^JoMed  and  present  any  de- 
sired angle  of  the  rolkes  to  the  grain,  and  also  increase  <Hr 
decrease  the  capacity  of  the  throat,  thereby  retaining  the 
straw  a  longer  or  sh(Nler  space  of  time  in  passing,  as  the 
condition  and  kinds  of  grain  may  require.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, there  is  a  saving  of  power  of  from  80  to  50  per  cent 
over  the  ordinary  Threshers,  whose  spikes  pass  each  oUier 
at  right  angles,  which  operation  necessanly  breaks  the 
sikaw  into  many  pieces  at  the  expense  of  much  power-Hi 
process' much  more  easily  done  with  a  good  hay  cutter  with 
sharp  knives,  than  with  the  roundea  edges  which  well 
formed  spikes  present  to  the  straw.  The  feeding-table  is 
level,  allowing  the  feeder  to  stand  upright  and  be  little  an- 
noyed by  dust,  dirt,  frc  The  overshot  motion  avoids  acci- 
dents to  men  or  machine,  (by  preventing  any  stones,  sticks, 
4tc,  getting  into  it  in  feeding,)  which  frequentiv  occur  with 
the  inclined  feeding-board.  The  grain  oy  this  motion  Is 
elevated  sufflcicntly  to  be  thrown  upon  a  large  seive  or  sep- 
arator, where  it  Is  sepsrated  from  the  straw  and  lUls  through 
upon  the  ground  or  floor,  together  with  the  fine  chaff,  diut, 
^,  while  the  straw  is  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  separar 
tor.  ready  for  stacking  or  binding. 

The  shafts  of  our  cylinders  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel, 
manufactured  and  impcwted  for  us  expressly  for  the  purpose ; 
and  an  the  boxes  or  bearings  are  made  of  or  lined  with 
Babbet  metaL  The  boxes  used  by  na  are  always  of  two 
parts,  in  order  to  bo  adjusted  as  they  may  wear,  or  to  vary 
the  position  of  the  cylinder,  as  wett  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
removed,  if  neofsssary  for  cleaning  or  repair,  without  remov- 
ing the  pnUeys  or  other  parts  of  the  machine.  This  is  an 
important  advantage  over  those  boxes  which  are  made  of  a 
sent  of  tube,  and  only  removed  by  first  removing  the  pnneys, 
Ac,  ^tc,  and  are  never  a^Jnstabia  to  aooommodato  them- 
selves to  sny  wearing. 

The  pulleya  are  p^i^ed  and  Utted  to  both  ends  of  the 
shaft  and  confined  by  nuts  and  screws,  and  with  our  India 
rubber  band,  which  we  invariably  use,  form  a  perlbctly  air- 
tight connection ;  thereby  bringing  the  atmoq>herio  pre»> 
sure  to  our  aid,  and  preventing  any  slipping  of  the  band. 
A  band  of  this  kind,  say  80  f^I  long  8>i  inches  wide,  will 
drl^e  equaUystrong  when  four  inches  looser  than  if  made 
of  leather.  This  kind  of  band  requires  little  care,  compared 
with  leather,  is  equally  pliable  in  aU  temperatures,  and  is 
not  affected  by  dryness  or  wet,  grease,  acid,  <Nr  dust  It  to 
made  with  but  one  Joint,  and  that  smoothly  cemented  and 
copper  riveted,  and  to  equally  durable  for  straight  bands  as 
leather,  the  difference  in  cost  being  a  little  in  Ibvor  of  India 
rabber.  The  chief  advantage  of  using  these  bands,  to  caus- 
ing less  stress  upon  the  shaRs,  allowing  them  to  nm  with 
less  IHction  and  wear  on  both  shafts  ana  boxes. 

Cloaner  suid  ThrMliAr,  CoaablB«d* 

Daring  the  past  fliree  years  we  have  spared  neither  ttane 
nor  money  in  endeavoring  to  produce,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  ClJiAKING  THltE^ER,  which  win  perform  as 
well  and  rapidly  as  oar  Thresher  and  Separator,  with  the 


same  fbree  of  men  and  team  toopcrale  it,  idtlle  (he  increased 
cost  of  snch  combination  shoold  not  exceed  the  vahie  of  a 
good  fisnning  mill,  say  $85  to  $80.  Daring  the  psst  two 
seasonsrwe  nave  succeeded  to  onr  ^itlre  satlsfiietioQ  in  all 
respects  excepting  cost  of  constructloD,  the  Increased  ex- 

Senso  of  manufacturing  being  some  tttty  to  eoventy-lhre 
oUars,  and  bringing  me  price  (hlly  up  to  that  of  FitU 
celebrated  Patent  Tnmher  and  Cleaner,  which  has  beea 
extensively  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  whole 
country  for  the  past  flfleen  years;  and  when  adapted  ftr 
two  hwses,  weU  made,  and  driven  by  our  two-hone  power, 
win  do  as  weU  as  any  now  in  use,  onr  own  not  excq>ted, 
setting  aside  perhaps  something  in  quantity  of  work  done. 

The  great  excess  of  the  demand  being  for  our  Thrahcn 
and  Separators  instead  of  Cleaners,  we  are  compelled  to 
confine  ourselves  and  flusUities  chiefly  to  the  former,  makinf 
Cleaners  only  to  order,  and  at  the  price  of  cne  hundred  doE 
lars  each,  Instead  of  seventy-flve,  as  heretofore  advertised 
byua. 

From  onr  ow»  observations,  and  the  dow  adoptioa  of  the 
Cleaner  combined,  when  used  by  fiurmefs  with  bams,  snd 
for  their  own  purposes,  we  would  not  recommend  them  on 
the  groond  of  economy,  ■  as  the  grain  can  generally  be 
threshed  better  and  fiaster  with  the  Separator;  and  fheaim- 
l^icitv  of  the  <me  as  c(»npared  with  the  other,  together  with 
the  difference  of  skUl  required  hi  those  attending  both  kinds, 
is  vastly  in  fkvor  of  the  Thresher  and  Separator.  These 
farmers  using  their  straw  Ibr  fbedtng,  or  seOlng  in  msitet, 
find  it  much  more  valuable  when  threshed  with  a  Sepsn- 
Uw.  It  to  entlrelv  fhee  fhnn  the  doat,  dirt,  and  fine  chaff 
which  to  mixed  tlKWougfaly  throngh  the  whole  mass  by  the 
euirent  of  air  thrown  fh>m  a  Cleaner. 

In  field  threshing,  and  where  time  to  of  the  greatest  eon- 
sideration,  and  there  to  rtok  flrom  exposare  to  weather,  the 
straw  of  Uttle  value,  large  Clean^i^  with  more  men  and 
horses,  are  (^ten  preferable. 

We  have  received  many  complimentary  letten  eoooeni* 
ing  oar  Thresher  and  Separator,  and  in  every  instance 
where  both  have  been  used,  the  preference  for  economy  bsi 
been  given  the  lliresher  and  Separator  for  Ihrmen  own  ve. 

We  can  not  better  express  the  general  fueling  aroonc  the 
fermera  concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  Thrcwen 
and  Separators,  ana  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  than  by  givtoc 
extracto  fh>m  several  correqwndents  who  have  seen  ana 
need  both. 

JEbotracf  from  Utter  <if  JhcsaeZ  XHbonme,  cf  ParU  BSij 

Oneida  Co^If,Y, 

*<  Slrs^^liiee  fha  first  two  hundred  Imshels  of  wheat 
threshed  with  yoor  latest  improved  Bailroad  Hone  Power 
and  Threshing  Machine  and  Separator,  they  have  per- 
formed well  TTwo  or  three  fimneriL  neighbcn  nesr  msi 
desire  machines  for  their  own  use.  How  aoon  can  yoo  Alp 
them  after  they  are  ordered,  and  can  yon  aeD  Ihem  say  kas 
on  account  of  the  latonoss  of  the  season?  I  wish  vefy  modi 
to  seU  two  or  three  of  them  here,  if  poaslble ;  not  only  be- 
cause I  think  the  purchasen  would  be  better  pleaaed  with 
them,  but  because  Mr.  Osbora.  Wheeler'a  agent,  and  who 
has  one  of  Wheeler's  Two-Horse  Power  Thresfaen  snd 
Winnowei^  here,  to  determfaied  that  none  of  yoon  shsll  be 
sold  if  he  can  prevent  it" 

In  a  sabsoquent  letter,  he  agafai  writea  as :  **Tbe  mon  I 
see  of  Wheeler's  Power  and  Winnower,  the  more  I  doat 
like  it  They  can  thresh  just  about  aevenlj-Ave  boshels  of 
first  rato  wheat  per  day." 

Eaatraet  qflMerffom  Wm.  ff,  Ckaimen,  cf  Weet  GiOwiff, 
3araioga  Cb.,  IT.  T. 

"Gentlemen— I  have  a  small  team,  and  with  aoodente 
elevation,  and  without  their  drawing  In  harness,  I  pat 
through  large  sheaves  of  wheat  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
every  ten  minutes,  threshing  it  thoroagfalr.  Much  nnre 
could  be  done  for  a  short  time ;  but  I  mean  wHh  the  etovar 
tion  and  labor  of  team  as  I  use  in  fbllowlng  thrediiog.  I 
firmly  believe  your  Improved  Power  Thresher  and  ^efvtr 
tor  will  supersede  anything  I  have  seen.  Many  farmen 
prefer  the  Thresher  and  Separator  to  the  Wlnnow«s»  as 
grain  can  be  threshed  fhster  and  better  without  them— re> 
quiring  less  men,  thereby  saving  snfllcicnt  ttane  for  £leanb^ 
with  a  good  Fanning  Mill.  I  nave  e«en  one  of  Wheeleri 
norm  Powers,  with  Thresher  and  Winnower,  at  work  bete, 
ttireshing  but  one  quarter  as  fest  as  I  do  with  yoor  maehlBM. 
An  Eight-Horse  Power,  with  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  wort- 
ing  in  (hto  vicinity,  requiring  twice  as  many  men,  is  pry 
nounoed,  by  those  taking  away  the  straw  nom  botii,  to 
thresh  less  per  day  than  mine.  I  wish  yoa  to  write  me  u 
yon  have  made  any  improvemento  since  mine,  and  have 
you  Powers,  &c,  on  hand,  as  I  expect  to  seU  some." 
JSetraotfrom  letter  </ Peter  WOber^  JOerkimer,  /lift,  t, «. 

«  Qenflemen—Alter  giving  yoor  Improved  Bona  pDver 
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nuetbar  and  Bepanlor  ■  thomoah  Iriil,  loorMa  HWipc- 
rlvIOBDj  1  hnve  sHtior  tried;  n  work  1(0  my  pflrtbdHt 
ItfuUco.  I  lud  giTcn  Iha  oUim  m  trial  befon  on'"' — 
joon,  bal  wu  dkuUilled  satU  I  uir  TOon  insnM. 

bebig  weD  mmde.  ud  u  IwviDg  no  eqoil  In  urugsmail, 


Vtuon,  Jtfirmm.  A 

Op..  OMb.  Niv.  80,  !9M. 
"  Onllemen-I  «ni«  to  know  roar  lenni  for  ] 
prprcd  Ratlnnd  Hdth  Fover.    1  #ni!lnw  m  acirt  d 
er%  whfcb  1  received  from  ble  h|i 


fr  tlilB  in  order  Ax  on 
M  reqoal  <rf  Ua  agent,  bu 


l/nmltUerigJ.iF.IMMen, 

finm  0>^  3f,  f. 

a  Bin— Twr  tan  aet  of  Imp 


"  D«r  Bi™—  Your  tan  aet  of  Impnjrod  Hone  Power 
llimbci  (Ud  SeptnUor  baa  siMj  urlied,  ud  In  Iba  b«a( 

eoodWon.    The  wbola  hixe  Ktrai  tbe  b— •  -'  — --^-"~ 


been  tried,  bnt  preannw  wm  prota  u  lODd  as  lh» 
bbopMiiiur  tmpkmeiiB  made  al  jonr  eBabUahmanL— 
Wlneler,  ifeliclE,  A  Col,  of  jaax  dtr,  adTeitlae  a  ThraOw 
and  daanov  and  reocaunand  U  tx  apaed  and  dtnpUdlr. 
I  ihoDld  nke  to  hare  ymr  oplnkn  oC  lu  merlla,  knowing  aa 
1  do  Ibat  7W  are  atwaj*  nadf  lo  gin  •>«>j|]Uii|  Ua  dSe." 

For  (briber  teaUnoBiala  -~— "i"i  lbs  nUUlr  and  npe- 
Iforil]'  o[  our  Tbrcaben  and  Bcparafora,  and  aba  oar  im- 
uorad  Railroad  none  Fowei^  we  rabr  tb*  pubBo  lotbe 
IbDawliig  praaDM  IhKO  among  Iba  maar  "•  wbom  *•  bai 
recentljr  aoM  Ibem,  and  taken  In  exobance  Ihe  Wbaelar. 
row«n,Tlinaben,A«,al  ■  dlaconnl  In  bTorofonrowa 
of  Dnm  flra  to  Stu  dcdua  aaob  \  and  In  nearly  an  eaaea 
Iber  are  being  naed  Ibr  paWe  tbreahlns. 

itoR.  J.  UT  BHESWDOD,  AnbarnTv.  T. ; 

tSO.  McD.  MoINTYRE,  Eaq,  JJbw,  H.  T. ! 

JNO.  N.  ROTTIERS,  Eaq.,  Labrnrllle,  J^  O).,  H.T.; 

H.  L.  GTEWAItTS  KOOT,  Albwi;  CoonR ; 

JACOB  tANSINO,  OreenWbT&niaaelBer  Oo_  IT.  T. 

BKUBEN  YOUS&  Berne,  Albanr  Co,  N.  T?; 

OEOttOB  K  HATNEB,tH— -i^^ii^  "^ 


Kontaomer*  Oo,  H.  T 
rla.  Moot  On.,  N.  Tj 


E.  STIIXWELL,  Port  Plain,  M 
OOOPES  Ic  WOODBUfKwi 


KOCHEBTEE  ABmTCT. 

TBLB  nbacrlbei  liaving  boen  in  Ihe  empkir  oT  Utaan 
Emerr  &  Co.,  of  Albanj,  Ibr  Ibo  but  all  Ti>tiia,  bai  ber n  ii 
dneed  (o  open  an  agency  Ibr  the  aaie  of  meli  ^oitlj  ealebn 
ted  I*rcniluni  Il'irM  Puwpre,  Threahera,  SepnfalDia.  Ae,  I 
Bocheeler.  ParUcnlDr  BUcnUm  irni  be  piiTd  lo  lelllDg  an 
)  PoTKTU,  and  olhtr  BiBirM  Ibr  IE™ 


fug,  AC.    A  [boroogb  knowledge  oT  tboee  ti 

Sm  In  pal  IbFm  op  more  ud^clDrll]'  Ibai 
nloTore.    Price  and  Icmii  ume  aa  al  A 


loaa  tnacblne*  enabln 
Allnny,  Iran^ior- 

Be  wll  abn  lidep  (br  aale,  EmaiT^  Seed  Plinlen,  Ibe 
beat  In  nae:  Cbrolar  and  Croea  Cnt  Baw  HHIb,  ready  ftw 
ate,  adapted  to  Ibe  Power;  Ptowaj  CatdTaUrai  HarOitt- 
l« ;  and  all  otber  agtleallaral  IrafHemaola. 

An  InMHied  are  Inriled  10  eaU  and  amnlnelheinaohbwi 
amd  ImpleiDenia  al  ibe  aure  if  BrlBP  A  Ekk,  No.  63  Blala 
Bnaat.  P-i^n— ,  N.  Y.  &  D.  OMAJOCK. 


Df  offering  my  Reaping  and  Mowlikg  Machine  to  tbe  Bmn^ 
era  tf  Ibe  eDanDy  for  Ida  neit  barreal,  ftom  tbe  many  Ba^ 
leiloa;  nodaea  tbat  bate  been  taken  of  It  dnrtnc  Ibe  paat 
Tearby  lii*  P'a'Sana'allTi"  la  neoaaaary  to  add  bntBtOa 
in  rebUm  10  IB  marlM  tt  tbia  Ume.    In  addltlaa  to  Ibe 
"OraUHadal'*  awarded  1»  Ibe  "Owncti  q<  OAn^nnen if 
tbe  Otcal  XiblbHIon  ef  bH  HaUona,"  In  LendOD— tbe  awaid 
made  after  Iwo  Iiiala  wHb  Bnaaay'amaeblne,  (and  one  niade 
wllb  an  EngUab  maeblne  made  on  the  plan  of  Hmeay'a)— 
one  made  In  cnUiw  heaTy  gnen  wbcait,  and  tbe  oUier  In 
cnnlng  ripe  wbeot  Ei  a  fhfr  eoodlUon  Ibr  IiarT«Ilng~-lbe 
(imprenuanii  -----    - 

ofwleeeoaln,!!! 
frftbe  Frai^Hn  1 
ed  for  Ibe  aame, 

medal  (if  Ibe  •  Cb1i_„ .. , 

.TMplog  and  nwHKM  macbbw,"  afler  a  brial  Iv  11a  eomndt* 
lee  u  enOlDg  pratnt  tratt,  ta  dompetltlon  witb  Spgn  A 
Danlbrd'a.  It  la  on^  neeeaaary  la  add  Ibal  Ihii  maeblne 
baa  been  emrtderaUy  Improrod  daring  tbe  lait  nmuner, 
and  la  DOW  warranted  to  operaleaa  weDln  cutting  ^roaaoa 
ffnitfi^— the  oddiMonal  moainff  attaehn^Ht,  wilb  a  sepa- 
rate aiAle,  and  aome  olbei  tXlHU,  eiili  soaUng  fSD,  or  iw 
If  paid  ta  caah. 

Aa  a  (briber  admcoHloD  both  Id  iq/Mii^ara  and  Jluiwra, 
I  baT*  to  Hy  Ibal  wblla  Bejmonr  4t  Morgan  are  gobw  en 
10  mannlketare  more  napera,  they  bare  made  no  prorAleD 
lopay  Ibe  JndgmeDtacalnatlhembrtll^gOt;  and  anolbar 
nn  nr  InmntranMOt  In  Uie  maimlmnie  of  flre  hundred 
rewera  alnoe  tbe  oommenoemeni  of  Ihe  Biat  Ja  abonl  to  be 
btoo^agahiataunn—aod  iUL.  if  Oty  fOB  to  pati  Of 
(tofluMk  Ita  iHimAiMar*  are  not  oritUabU,  bal  mar  at 
an  Ume  iMMf  uOI  »<  aiMd  *r  M«  •one. 

l^aae  madttDli  are  not  only  impmred  In  emaknctloii, 
bnt  are  baliw  mamfeeUred  to  a  a&l«  eommeiiBiirale  wHh 
thak'  anandad  raaaaaat,  and  more  expendTelr  than  erer 
liidraii.  Tiiilnii  di«iainlaiiil  Ibaltlat  i^olalioaAall  benu> 
tafaiad.  Tht  piloa  of  tb*  raaoer  alone,  a*  barelofore,  la 
nOBilnMih:  (« llllk part caab and  pait  oai Ume, delirer- 
able  hi  BnllUo or  Bocbealer.    And  Kk  warranted aamnal 

ins  machine  one  acre  pec  hoar  —  ■  —  — — — -  — ^  ■-  i- 
Ibe  enUIng  aa  wdl  aa  b  dcaie  I 
Ing  aUMWMDH  t*  old  reaeen, 
oaDialiuiled,wOlocatHC,aBbctatL 

Waabh«l«aHApraiO,l«tt.         0.  a  UoOOBBaOK. 

?.  B.  The  Kanera  wID  be  tawarded  to  any  part  of  the 
Blale  orlba  Cao^^tr  ordered  hi  leaaon  of  l^oa.  J.  Pir- 
oaow, Ihe Oenaial Agent alRoebealer, Office  No.tBarm'- 
BuBdina.  Benculbla  agenia  wanted  by  " 
nndorlaxe  to  aeil  Ibe  maohlnH  In  Iba  unoo 
In  New  York  and  Canada,  lo  wbem  llboa 
wID  be  alkiwod. 


Pna^I    PbuII 

rs  are  now  reoelTtngby  Ibe  Bnt  bal  from  Canada— 
1,0011  boahela  pnre^Uia  PleU  Peaa,  aneb  a>  Qoldea 

TIscb  Creeper,  nuie  Oaoada,  etc 
BOOboiAela  Wblle  Marrowlkt 


SSandnBnflaloi 


want  good  Peaa  al  low  prfoea,  wID  pleaie 
ee  Seed  Slue  and  Agrloaltaral  Varebooae, 
laL  TkAPAUK  a  CoT^ 


FOB  8ALB,  to  rent,  or  made  U  order,  of  aivnqalreddt 
menalona.  Agrlenttoral Bedetlea wlASv tobire Taota tb( 
oonlng  aeaaan,  will  plaaaa  make  early  uipHeaHon,  aa  b) 
knowing  early  bow  many,  and  al  wbatttaw  tbeywU  b( 
needed,  i  can  make  arrangementt  lo  aoMib  aO- 
K.  OTWUXIAMB,  Aonct; 


nlHaker,  Na.I>Bi 


,prU.lB61 


No.  n  FnHon  Btreet,  New  Yo 


»Abr^  m  Wjj  no-  h  rnnon  nreei,  new  in 
PnHoa  UaAeLDealeia  In  an  Ibemoat  uiprovod  A( 
ralandBoHJonUnrallmplemenlai  InpofUd  and  Ai 
FMd  and  aardao  Beeib;  Onuunen&l  Bhaile  an 


Apknln- 


=^ 


m 


^ 


Hew  Tark  8tat«  AfricnlMnl  Wocks* 

ALBANY,   y.    r., 

ST  WHEELEB,  MBLICK  k  CO. 


Ilwlr  Oientaot  ThmlKr.  II  li  tmOj  drtmi  1^  o»  Doolila 
Hone  Pawn,  ud  hai  now  been  ktrtf  MM,  ■  Jun  Dan- 
bar  IWTtBi  been  1b  oonMaol  >M  doHiic  Uu  pa«  ita«liiii( 

We  han  mnBHim  MUn  fton  etntlMMU  vbo  biT*  OMl 
te  Wtnomtr,  mMI  ewe  omBlilkaB  m  fc«e<lkain  In  our 
■dTcnlHOHDli  of  liM  nUDlh,  ud  «■  nov  tnxn  ■  tkimtara. 

Tr  n'tTitiH  nltrti  nimTi  rr.  "inl  II  1i  InimiBliinnrrr— ij 

[JVbbi  it  Obwf,  tfPonagt,  If.  K] 
Hean.  WiBUB,  UnioE,  A  Ool— I  wni  BOW  Mta  (dOM 
bell  In  ngud  lo  irmr  ThrHher  ud  Wlnndwer.  W«  flnt 
DMd  U  ID  tfamfa  OKt*.  whieb  wov  n»d  iiid  not  t61t  kiiu 
W>w.  WllhltehudiwaUmihedudsteuMdfltfbruij' 
Butet,  on  biKbsli  per  kanr  wbUg  imulDg.  TUt  li  But 
BMM  work,  M 1*  fteqwnll*  lb*  cms,  but  ws  k«H  Uw  Hme 
to  th»  nlnBIM,  Mid  nucb  U»cr  liam  ml^  luTa  bMO 
>nde  hid  «<  exerted  aaiHlret,  Our  wbou  vu  Wcy 
grotM  and  vtry  lotit  itrata.  We  Mcnfed  M  la  SS  bnib- 
tlt  u  koor,  wing  ■  ndr  or  msiM  tad  m  nu  of  tot  light 
boran  lUenHiielir;  Siu  wHh  allbei  teun  ilone,  ud  flVs 
kande,  1  cu  Uireeh  400  boibeli  good  OBIi  e  dKti  uui  balT 
tliatqDulU7<ifw1ueI.*od  nuke  It  no  huder  ibrleun  or 
hiadi  Ibu  orrUurr  brm  work.  The  DuebliM  k  i  * 
Kj  idipted  lo  th«  Arnier^  '     ' 

«ip«iM  Ud  In  bed  weethei 
It  l>  ef  the  mot  ilmpla  m 


sonnua  HuintT  am  repilT.  It  eteui  (be  gmin  wen  end 
wutee  la*  Ihu  u^  oduc  I  twtt  ennilBeiL  I  wrlle  ttmi 
■nlnatalT  that  foo  Biaj  nnderMuid  the  Ihcta  ai  Itaaj  are ; 
Uw  IciirH  I  bate  tfTen  being  lakan  Awn  our  ordlauT 
tkroldng  wKhoot  auj  tttott  toharrjr  bmlUM. 

Ue^n.  WsaBLia,  ItiuaK,  A  Oo.~I  hiTe  need  TOor 
PUent  Hone  Power  ud  Wlonower  while  It  Umehed  *l»ol 
MM  boabela  (f  grain,  udain  bappT  lonr  llhuilTan  tka 
beMHiMMIaa.  WltbalMUpalroTborHud  Ae  hudi 
we  hire  thmhad  from  MTli)  W  boitwle  of  onto  m  boor, 
■>d  Bboat  half  H  nmob  wbeii  Ht  ocdlnarr  dar^  work  of 
oMiliawnlMWMDbMlHbudUBtoltOorwheeL  I 
eneonOdnllrrgooDineBd  IblameeUnetohmenuaipe- 
rin  la  uj  I  bate  OMd,  aUhoi^  I  ban  aa«  lactooi  kMi 


[frtmC, 


«r  (Mwv,  Dattd  Jfimt  1,  laSL] 


Mi^  Wn^ui,  ItauoE,  It  Oib— Lail  bll  I  mmftajt 
•  Hr.  OInej  wtttaoDeor  joorPowenAWIanawMitadaK 
UueahlDK  and  I  moel  etaaeMUiT  nite  thai  tba  wok  wi 
,    doMb(iBr,«iUialaiiinnib«orbuMHtadl*awM*thi 


[mm  If:  Otnay,  Of^  i^PaHngt,  X.  T\ 
Vam.  Vamn,  Unjoa,  *  Co.— Yon  itk  mr  i^Uia 
In  regard  to  roar  Thmher  A  Winnower,  but  it  no  tfiar 

1  wUl  merelj  laj  thai  in  iay  oplnioti  yonr  inwrhlne  ^  io 
beucr  work  than  ut  oUtcr  I  ertr  need,  ■Wuaitt  I  ka» 
naad  manj  dllftreni  klndi  for  Uie  latt  10  reaia 

y.  T.,  dattd  MarcH  «,  1%.] 
H(^  Wmnn,  Mauof,  A  On.— I  am  nolaUtB* 
jnor  WIOBawirllM  JniUoe  U  dcaema.  I  hire  dmI  K^n 
Angul,  ud  Uba>  eanMd  tMu  wttboul  idiluM*^ 
wtaDB«herBiaclilneaha*ebeenb(aliH:llTK.  1  hinM 
a  mu  nuning  It  wbo  bu  u  el^-hone  aiadibie  <(  Hi 

nand  nod  ot  Hi  kind ;  tiui  be  eaWd  Ml  gel  work  >M 
hare  liken  patat  to  Biblbk  (be  epenaoii  K  TW  n* 
chbM^aihl  bare  Hen  Bone  bat  prenouce  It  tbenortpfl^t 
InBH.  llhMlbrt«ked»bBibctapeTbonr,BBdbeq>aHi 
iif  lUinlilniinn  bmlii<a|iif  il»j  nfinnd  iikni  klTHlHU 
WM  ol  ttae^>i>l^(  Tirleir.  t  Md  a  from  the  ludtee  ft 
■eaiLvtaoal  atber  eleanlBg.    Oati  U  win  deu  baO*  tku 


[^W™  «  T.  7m»iy,  ifflHmeiJt,  Fa.] 
Mill!  Wbuld,  Hdjci.  a  Co.— I  owildn'  jim  nm- 
blued  ThrHher  and  Wtnnower  one  oT  the  bvl  ™°^ 

one  oT  tbem  lhiou|b  Dnembor  and  ■  pan  of  Juomij.  ^ 

place.  Wlthaaoodieam  l«nibKak4Mib«ibi^i'eN; 
par  dar,  ud  I  Iblnk  with  an  ejcbuge  I  conid  Itrrd  m 
or  MO,  and  wllb  Icii  waale  and  expnae  ibu  aaiWbtf 
inacbtB*  In  extumoe.    Coold  I  get  experteneed  "jfj?'!; 

it  TOOT  roKfalnce  Iban  can  be  obcained  bun  edT  Bvo  fVa* 
In  1luM)uebannab  oonntj.  Ynor  Thrcabu  ud  VUtt™! 
reoalTC*  the  bigbeal  approbation  olou  brsm 

[Frem  Samuil  Tuctv,  •^KorA  Aaw,  X  T] 
—       tn,  Mauox,  *  Oo.-ln  mtf  »  7"  «" 
Tbroher  and  WhiDowcr,  I  »•  n"r  ■ 


0*0.  and  bariar.  beildt 
bet  of  nr  neigbbon  WI 


^r  Prba  of  DooUa  Powv  nrtiAar  *  mweiHii  P 


'nKuand*  if  them  ar 


!b= 


la  lOO^  bahek  or  grain,  aad  IT 


=9^ 


^ 


THB   OBNISBB  FABIBIL 


im 


^ 


■_rU'\J^J-WWM-^*w*M*V*W*^i*<*i*rf*a*i*M*^"^B*l^  ^  *  »  »^  ^.^■^■^^^  ^^.^^^^m  ^^mm^^^mm^  ^^*  ■  ^*»»^^  ^^,^,^„^^^^,^^  ^  *  ^   a  ^^i^  ^  ^■^^■^■*l^i"W*i^^^l^^^^'^^WW^g^n^W'M^'>rM'»''WWWW^a, 


eokdMoiL  pRibcMy  more  fhanfbortimMMinaiiT  of  these 
maehlnes  were  lold  daring  last  Tew,  as  of  sut  other  kind. 
Tbev  are  beyond  doubt  the  mosi  durable  ana  economical 
macnlne  in  use.  Their  capacity  has  been  tested  by  repeat- 
ed trials  as  well  at  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Fairs, 
as  on  seyeral  priTste  ooeasions,  In  competition  with  another 
machine  made  in  this  dty  which  has  been  adTertised  to  be 
fltf  superior  to  oars,  and  in  every  Jnstanoe  the  result  has 
been  about  otwiMrdy  and  in  some  Instances  more,  in  bvor 
of  oar  machines.  In  ovtfy  ease  ezoept  one  where  we  have 
submitted  oor  machine  to  a  working  test  at  Fairs,  it  has 
taken  the  hiehMt  premiums,  and  in  that  excepted  case  the 
Oommittee  cfocided  that  oar  machine  perfiornied  Us  work  in 
8  minutes  and  its  competitor  in  IIX  minutes,  betaig  nearty 
dn»4hird  in  fltTor  of  oun. 

We  have  also  exhibited  oun  In  ooopetitioa  with  the  same 
machine  at  the  State  Fain  in  Ohio,  luchinn  and  Pennsyl- 
▼aai^  and  also  at  the  Provincial  Fair -in  UKMr  Canada,  at 
all  of  which  we  received  the  highest  premiums,  vis;:  In 
Ohio,  a  Silver  Medal  and  0iploma ;  fai  Michigan,  |90;  hn 
Pennsytvsnia,  $10;  and  in  Canada,  a  Diploma. 

We  have  numerous  similar  testimonials  m>m  Goon^  Soele- 
ties,  where  we  have  always  received  the  hlfl^beat  premiums 
awarded  to  Chain  Powen. 

Price  of  One  Horse  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

BelUng, $190 

Two  Hone  Do., Itf 

Besides  the  above,  we  manuftetnre  and  keep  ooostantly 
on  hand  among  other  article^  Ckiver  Hullerk  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutters,  rartaUe  Saw  MlHs,  (adapted  to  Hone  Pow- 
en.) and  Single  Powen  with  Chum  Geer  attached.  These 
last  are  extensively  used  in  large  Datalea,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Power  Is  used  at  pleasure  for  either  titfedi- 
Ing.  ehuming,  wood  sawing,  or  other  purpoaes. 

^9"  AU  machines  made  and  sold  by  *is  are  %oarraiUed 
lo  0^  soMf^bcMois  or  they  may  he  retuned,  aftsr  a  reaaoB- 
abie  time  fof  trIaL 
»    Orden  are  soUeited  and  win  be  promptly  flOed. 

WHEBLBB,  MELICK  It  Ca 
Comen  of  Hamilton,  Liberty  and  Pruyn  Strea>% 
(Near  the  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  M.  T. 

ssay,  1S52.  ■      ■  -  

The  Subaerfben  have  obtained  team  Messrs  Wheeler. 
KTelick  2r  Ci>* of  Albany^the  exclusive  sale  and  sen«ral 
agency  in  Bochester  and  western  New  York,  of  thtfr  cele- 
brated Agricultural  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  ttaefar 
Albany  prices,  adding  transportatloil* 

J.  RAPAUE  A  00. 


IVeisr  Toflk  Agxtevltml 

A.  R  ALLEN  k,  00^ 

180  k.  191  WaUr  8lrM^  Jffmo  Torb, 

PLOWB  of  a  great  variely  of  patterns  and  diftrent  siaes 
calculated  for  sward  and  stubble  land,  wet  meadows  and 
recently  drained  swamps,  where  roots  abound.  Among 
these  plows,  idso,  are  the  deep-breaking-vp,  llat-tarrow, 
lap-ftarrow,  selAeharpening.  stde-liill,  douMe  mould-bos^, 
corn,  oottoa,  cane,  nce^  ana  aabaoO,  wtlh  tfngle  or  double 
Winn. 

ILabbowb— Triangular,  S^uare^  Geddes,  and  Scotch, 

Boi.i.aa8  with  Iron  sectkms  one  foot  long,  and  of  dlllbrait 
diameters.  These  can  be  amnged  on  an  iron  abaft  of  any 
width. 

Cin.TrvAToa8  of  upwards  of  twenty  dUlhrent  kSndsy  steel 
tooth  and  cast  iron. 

Skbd  Bowns  of  six  diflierent  kinds  and  prioea. 

noBSB  Powns— Endless  chain  and  olreular,  of  wood  or 
east  iron. 

TmiBHna,  with  or  without  Separalon. 

OnAnr  Mnia  of  cast  iron,  and  mur  stone,  to  woik  etaher 
by  hand,  horse,  ot  water  power. 

CoBK  SszLLxn,  sinf^e  and  double,  targe  and  imaD,  eyl- 
ladrloal  to  work  by  hnd,  or  otherwise. 

Stbaw  Corma  with  spiral,  slrai|^  or  eiraular  knlrea. 

y soniABU  OuTRBS,  for  turnips  and  oilier  rootsjpgether 
with  a  great  varie^  of  all  other  Agrtenltaral  and  Horaenl- 
twal  Implementa  kept  in  the  Unitod  States,  sooh  as  hoes, 
shoreis,  spades,  raka^  manure  and  hay  foifca,  grata  endleai 
scythes,  snaths,  Aco..  oae. 

CASTDras  of  sH  kinds,  for  ptowa,  cotton  glna^  and  foBsA 

Waoobs  and  Castb,  for  hone,  ox,  or  hand. 

frrsAif  Enodibs,  for  form  and  other  puipoaaa. 

Our  Implements  oeoupy  three  large  stores,  snd  wa  b^ 
Ueve  they  make  up  the  urgest  and  most  ooiiq>leto  assMt- 
ment  in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  man,  where  any  ard- 
das  in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  h  CO.* 

Feb.,186L  !«  nd  191  Wator  St,  Hew  TMt. 


uiwni  ck 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE,  BT  AUGTIOK, 
or 

IMPHOVJUO  BRBBDS  OF  DOMCBSTIO  AlfliEAL^ 
Wm  take  place  at  Mount  Fordham,  Westehester  Oob,  (It 
miles  from  City  Hall,  New  Tnrk,)  on  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  9, 185S.    Jambs  M.  Milucb,  Auctioneer. 

APFLXOATIOV  need  not  be  made  at  private  sale,  as  I 
dedtne  in  all  oases,  so  as  to  make  it  an  oCtfeet  for  penons 
at  a  distance  to  attend.  Bale  positive  to  tiie  highest  bidder, 
without  reserve. 

Numbering  about  fifty  head  of  Horned  Stock,  indndlng  a 
variety  of  ages  and  sex,  consisting  (rf*  Flire  Bred  Short 
Horns,  Devons,  and  Aynhires;  Southdown  Buck  Lambs^ 
and  a  verr  fow  Kwce ;  Suflblk  and  Essex  Swine.  Cata- 
logues, with  fhll  pedigrees,  Ac,  Ac.,  will  be  ready  for  deliv- 
ery on  the  lint  (M  May — ^to  be  obtained  ih>m  the  sutMcriber, 
or  at  the  offices  of  anv  of  the  principal  Agricnltural  Jour- 
nals or  Stores  hi  the  union.  This  sale  wTl]  offer  the  best 
opportunity  to  obtain  very  fine  animals  I  ever  have  given, 
asl  shall  reduce  my  herd  lower  than  ever  belbre,  contem- 
ptatfaig  atrip  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  a  year,  and  shsll  not 
have  another  sale  until  1854 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  our 
State  Agrlcultnrs]  Society,  ttiat  I  was  the  most  successftd 
exhibitor  of  Domestic  Anlmala,  at  the  tate  State  Fair. 

t  wlH  aiw  t^ler  a  new  feature  to  American  breoden— one 
which  works  welt  In  Europe:  that  is,  MMn^the  servfeflt  of 
maU  tMhndk;  and  will  solicit  ]»opositfons  flrom  such  ss 
see  fit  to  try  it  CoHnrnoica— The  animal  hired,  to  be  at  Ui« 
risk  of  the  owner,  unless  by  some  positive  nei^ect  or  care- 
lessness of  th#  hirer ;  the  expense  of  tnnsp<Mrtetion  too  snd 
lh>m,  to  be  bonfo  Jomtiy ;  the  term  of  leiting,to  be  one  year 
or  less,  ss  parties  agree;  price  to  be  adJuslM  by  parties—to 
be  paid  in  advance  when  the  bun  is  taken  away;  circum- 
stances would  varv  the  price ;  animal  to  be  kept  in  acccvd- 
anoe  with  bistructtons  w  owner  before  taking  him  away. 

I  oflbr  en  the  foregoing  eonditinns,  three  celebrated  prise 
bulls.  ** Mijor,**  a  Devon,  nine  yean  old;  **Laroarttaie,**  a 
Short  Horn,  four  yean  old ;  **Lord  Eryholme,"  Short  Horn, 
three  yean  old.    redlgrees  will  be  given  in  Catalogues^ 

At  the  time  of  my  sale,  (and  I  would  not  part  with  them 
before,)  I  shall  have  secnvred  two  or  three  yeariy  setts  of 
thoir  progeny ;  and  as  I  shsU  send  out  in  August  next  a 
new  importetion  of  male  animalSi  I  shall  not  want  the  ser* 
vices  oreither  of  these  next  yesr.  I  would  not  seO  them,  ss 
I.wlsh  to  kesp  control  of  theh*  propagating  qualitfss  here- 
after. 

I  alao  have  one  Imported  buck,  the  prise  winner  at  Bo- 
ehcster  last  fon,  Imponed  direct  from  the  cdebnted  Jonss 
Webb ;  end  also  five  yearUng  bucks,  winnen  also,  bred  by 
me,  fliom  bncka  and  ewes  imported  direct  fliom  the  above 
celebrated  breeder.  They  wul  be  let  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  bulls,  exeeptmg  that  I  win  keep  tiKm  untU  tha 
party  hiring  wishes  them,  and  thev  must  be  retomed  to  me 
on  or  sbouT  Christmas  Day.  By  this  plan,  the  party  hiring 
gets  rid  of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  keeping  a  buck  the  year 
round.  AH  communications  by  mail  must  be  prepaidfand 
'  I  win  prepay  the  answers.  L^  G.  mOBEIB. 

Mount  Fordham,  Apnl,  18BI.— 6-ft. 


TKB  snbsortben  are  now  receiving  lane  quantftica  of  thia 
valuable  manure  put  up  in  barrels,  which  we  will  sell  at 
one  oent  per  lb.-HBochurge  for  haireis. 

This  anlde  is  made  ftom  the  following  faigredient%  t1i4 
Potash.  Bone  Dust,  Bone  CoaL  Phwter,  Glauber  Salt%  Sslt- 
petre,  Oa  of  Titriol,  Salts  of  Ammonia,  Gas,  Liquor,  and 
BuDocka*  Blood.  For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Ware* 
house,  Na  95  GUir  street,  New  York. 

LONGSTT  A  GBIVFING. 


We  hereby  eartiftr,  that  our  Bsnovating  Salts  are 
posed  of  the  ingredients  represented,  and  pledge  oonelvea 
to  reAmd  the  money  in  all  eases,  to  purwssen  who  can 
produce  satisfoetory  proof  to  the  eontrary.      Wood  h  Coh 

N«w  Turk,  Maieh,  1,1808.  [4«1 

Fteld  fluid  Gtaucdan  8«aAa* 

OLOTBB.  Laige  Ctover,  Timdhy  Seed,  BhM  Oraai^  Sad 
Ton,  Bay  Grass,  White  Clover,  and  Lucerne. 

Oaraen  5m?«— Bute  Baga,Tnmep,  Osbbaga,Baet,  Oar- 
loC,  Pannep,  Peas  and  Beiins  of  vttrf  variety. 

FrtM  and  OmammUal  TVess—uavh^  been  appohited 
agent  for  one  of  the  best  nurseries  In  the  oountiy,  we  are 

prepared  to  execute  orden  at  short  notiea. 

LONGETT  k  GBIFFIKG, 
[«■!]  »  cuff  Btrsd^  New  Toiki 
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Beef;  per  100  IIm..... 

do    meaa,  per  bU. . 
Pork,  per  100  Ita.... 

do    men,  per  bbl. 

l.ard,  per  Id. 

Butter,    do  

Chceac,  do  

Flour,  per  bbl 

Wheat,  per  bndi 

Com,  bulled,  per  bo. 
Rye,  do 

Oats,  do 

Bariey,  do 

Clover  leed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed.  do 

ITay,  per  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  nard,  per eord 
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OOITTEHTS    or   THIS    NUIIBBR. 

Irr^attncand  Mannring Land  by  Steun  Power, 187 

fiommoJUIows, 188 

Teas, 140 

IntereattaigBxpertmenL 142 

Butter  and  Cheese  Making, 148 

Farming  in  Kentacky, ^ 146 

CoMMumoATioas  and  Eoitobxal  NoTm.--4ieo  on  Cat- 
tle ;  Ooano ;  Bog  Lime;  Kanore  dropped  in  Sum- 
mer,.  Ii7 

Stall  Feeding  Sheep;  To  Dissolve  Bones;  Super- 
phosphate  ct  Lime,  and  Mangel  Wund ;  Treat- 
ment of  Sandy  Soils ;  Sweet  Potatoes, 148 

OoKDcrsED  CoBnasPOKDKKCK.— Winter  Barley ;  Qrabs 
on  Melon  Vhies :  Recipe  for  coring  Sores;  Potato 

Culture;  Virginia  Land, 149 

White  Beans ;  Hedges ;  Farming  in  Edgar  Co.,  lib..  ISO 

Lnrge  and  Small  Potatoes  for  Seed, 161 

ChlnejieHogs, 162 

Mummy  Wheat, 168 

Wrtghrs  Premlom  HoiM-Hoe, 168 

LADin^  IhsPAannEifT— Phlox  DmmmondL 169 

SDiTOB'b  Tabub— InqnliieB  And  ADSwen ;  NollaeB ;  4e.,  IdO 

HOBTIOU  LTU  BAL  OBPAimBHT. 

Li<inid  Manure, 154 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees :  Memoranda  of  the  Season, 166 

Froit  Calture  in  Indiana ;  Hortieoltoral  Society  of  Pitla- 
bufw;  HorL  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee.  157 

Grape  Yine  Malady, 168 

AnswefBto  Correepoodents, 161 

ILLirSTRATIOira. 

ChhteseHogSy 152 

Mummy  WholU, 158 

Wright^  Premlam  Horse-Hde, 168 

Dwarf  Apple  Treo, 166 

Pb tox  Drummondi, * . . .  169 

improTed   8tock« 

0  ATTLB  of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Herefwd,  Aldemey,  and 
Aynhiro  breeds. 

SHEEP  of  the  Native  and  French  Merino,  Sazony,  South 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Liaoobk,  SoflbOc,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  breeders  and  dealers  in  Uie 
above  kinds  of  stoclr,  and  our  exoeflent  sitnation  fbr  pnr- 
ohasbig  and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  aa  good  Jostloe 
to  orders,  as  any  other  boose  tn  the  United  States. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

April  1, 186»-l£       189  and  191  Watvr  iL,  New  York. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds* 

WB  have  recently  imported  fibm  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  have  grown  in  the  United  States,  expressly 
f(v  us,  a  flne  assortment  of  the  beat  and  most  approved  Unas 
of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Agricultural  and  Hortieoltoral  Lnplementa,  a  large  ai^ 
sortment  of  the  variona  kinds  snltable  tat  Ncnlh  and  oonth 
America.  A.  B.  ALLEN  A  C<X 

April,  166^-tC  189  and  191  Water  sL,  Now  York. 
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The  Joarnal  of  AfTicnUnre, 

A  SBMZ^MOMTSLT  Periodical  of  82  nag«8.  Idlted 
by  WtllulM  S.  Knco,  Prot  J.J.  Mapis,  and  A.  W.  Domi, 
Gorrespaodliig  SeoTBlary  of  theMaasaehosells  BosrAofAA 
rieoMurtx  Published  at  Noa.  8  and  lOQeiTtah  Bloek.Blsa- 
stooe SttMK, Boston.  TBBia~f2 per  aanitm;  Fooreoiriei' 
86 ;  Ten  «ople«>  $14  The  UMiney  mvat  alwaya  aeeompsny 
tlw  «i4«r. 

Am<xig  the  prinelpal  eontribolocB  are  M.  P.  WIKIer«  Pk- 
Udent  MMBadioaetla  Board  of  AgrioaUaKH  Or.  Chariei  T. 
Jaekaon,  Levi  Bartfett,  John  W.  Proekv,  Preakient  Emx 
Agricultural  Bodetv,  Samud  Walker,  Prestdent  If  sMaeha- 
seios  Hortleoltrnvl  Soeiety,  J.  E.  Tesehemaker,  8.  H.  Huu 
ington,  Ilartfttfd,  T.  &  Miner,  Anthor  of  American  Bee 
Keeper's  Mamul,  Bev.  J.  L.  Blake.  D.D.,  Aathor  of  Fsnn- 
erli  Evecy-day  Book.  Ac,  Ber.  W.  CUft,  and  many  other 
well  known  writers  and  practieal  m«^n. 

fi^  6ood  Agents  wanted  in  all  patls  cf  fheeooBtiy. 

A^trc*  WILLIAM  8.  KING, 

8  and  10  Oerriih  Btock,Blackstooe  at^  Bosttm,  Mok 

April,  1862— 2t 

Ctorer  and  Timothy  Seed. 

HOW  OB  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  Genceee  Seed  8l8n  ttd 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  63  and  66  BuiEsIo  Sc 

600  bos^elfl  good  Timothy  Seed. 

200     **      prime  Clover. 
Booheoleiv  April,  1862l  J.  RAPALJS  A  <XX 


The  FfaoiieeU  and  Scienti/e  Farmer' i  owm  Peper, 
Ta«    GBMBSKB    FAUMBR, 

A  MOrniELT  JOVBICAL  OV 

AGBIOpLTURE  ASD   HORTICULTDBI^ 

nunpu^nm  wrm  mnoBoua  snanATniM  or 

Faxm  BoiUlngSy  Domestic  Animals,  Xo^em«ni%  IM. 


VOI.UMB    Xm,    FOE    1852. 

■ 

DANIEL  Ike  a  JAMES  VICK,  Js.,  Kbrron. 
P.  BABBT,  Coodaelor  of  Hortieoltoral  DepartmenL 

FUljr  Cents  m  Tesur,  to  Adymnce. 

Fbre  Coploi  fbr  $2 —Sight  Copies  te  18,  and  any  lofv 
nwnber  at  tte  lame  rstei 

dT  AH  sobeeriptiona  to  eoaimflMa  with  the  yen,  and 
the  entire  TolBme  soiled  to  all  sabaeribera. 

Bobsoriptioft  moDcy,  if  property  enclosed,  may  be  tnt 
Cpoat^«idorfroe)attheflakortbePiiblktor.   AMnmio 

DAHIBL    tMML 

Deeembe^,  18SL  J2o«A«ifer,  jr,  Z 


PoflTAGi  on  m  Gnmnn  FAmm. — 60  miles  or  lader, 
Ave  cents  per  year;  exceeding  60  mOea  and  not  arm  8n, 
ten  cents;  exceeding  800  and  not  over  1600,  flAsn  eevts; 
exoeeding  1000  ahd  not  over  2000,  twenty  oenH ;  exoeedhv 
2000  and  notover  4000,  twenty-flve  oeota;  tar  any 
exceeding  4000,  thirty  eents. 

wammofimD  bt.  j.  w.  Baows, 
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Vau  XIIL  BOCHESTER,  N.  T.,  JUN^  18G2.  Vo.  VI. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   GROVma  AND  NOURISHMENT  OF    PLANTS. 

No  n&tion  haa  produced  more  Bcientiflc  ideas  relating  to  agriculture,  than  tb«  United 
States ;  but  owing  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  want  of  popular  apprecia- 
tion and  sympalhy,  these  valuable  ideas  have  boen  univenallf  neglected,  and  nearly 
fruitless.  Tha  tnitii  of  this  statement  has  been'strongly  impressed  on  our  mind  by  read- 
ing a  short  paper  "  On  the  Growth  and  Nourishment  of  Plants,"  by  Mr.  EIzra  L'Houhe- 
DiEo,  Vice  Preeidcnt  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manu- 
factures; organized  in  1 701,  and  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1798  ; 
which  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  But  few  copies  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Society  were  printed,  and  it  is  due  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
coantry  that  some  of  its  most  useful  articles  be  reproduced  for  the  instruction  of  tbe 
present  generation.  Chancellor  Livikgbtoi'  was  President  of  llie  Sodety  from  its 
beginning  till  bis  lamented  death,  in  1813  ;  and  nearly  all  its  essays  were  from  tbe  pens 
of  tbe  ablest  men  this  State  or  nation  can  boast.  So  high  is  our  estimation  of  the  science 
of  Mr.  L'HouHBDtBO  at  that  early  day,  and  before  Libbio  was  born,  that  we  copy  with 
tLe  pen,  and  publish  the  whole  of  his  "  Obserrations"  above  referred  to,  for  future  use. 

"  In  BonaidpriDg  th«  growth  of  plsnts  anil  TcgetablM,  we  duOl  inquire,  ao  far  a*  we  nt  slilc,  into 
their  food  or  noori^IinieQt ;  sad  in  doing  this,  BhaU  endeavor  to  go  do  furlber  than  we  eaa  be  justified 
by  facts  and  appearaacee.  I  believe  we  are  on  >afe  ground  when  we  Bay  that  the  plant  nieeirea  no 
nouruhmpnt  from  tbe  earth.  ISany  bare  been  tbe  experitneols  of  iwaing  planli^  ihnibe,  and  tree^ 
in  baiea  filled  with  earth ;  and  tiiia  earth  being  weiglieJ  atlei'  tbe  abrub  or  tree  had  grown  t«  matU' 
rity,  (as  the  orange  and  lemon  tree,]  and  after  taking  ont  the  tree,  tbe  dirt  ia  not  found  lo  bare  lost 
any  of  its  weight.  It  theiiee  bllaws  that  the  earth  u  only  a  bed  to  bold  up  the  plant  or*tree,  that  it 
*  Toaj  receire  its  nourishment  from  some  other  souree ;  and  the  differeoce  between  good  land  and  poor 
land  Fonmts  only  in  (he  poeition  of  its  parts,  so  oa  to  enable  the  plant  or  tree  to  receive  Dourisbment 
from  different  resourc«a  better  in  tbe  one  than  in  the  other,  although  neither  afford  anyin  Ihcmsetvea. 

"The  neit  inquiry  will  then  b^  What  is  the  food  of  PlaatsI  and  the  last,  By  what  means  is  this 
Douriabment  received  I 

"  If  we  leave  out  esrtb,  there  will  renuun  only  the  two  elements  water  *  and  air  that  can  afford 
Danriahment  necennry  for  the  food  and  growth  of  the  v^etable  ereation :  for  it  is  suppoted  la  this 
theory,  that  maoorea  of  any  liind  afford  oo  uourishment  to  the  plant,  but  onij  answer  foe  tbe  porpon 
of  altcriD);  thoM  parts  of  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  is  best  calculated  for  tbe  cxtenNon  of  roob^ 
and  iTCeption  of  th«  water  and  Mr;  or  by  sttractioDS  of  such  parts  of  the  atmosphere  as  are  food  for 
plaott,  or,  by  the  emiaaion  of  fixed  and  other  air,  of  whidi  they  ai«  peculiarly  poaened,  add  to  v^e- 
totton.  If  we  suppose,  as  ■ome  philosopb<n  have  lately  endeavored  to  prove,  that  water  is  fonned 
from  ur.  and  of  which  there  appean  to  be  great  probability,  there  wilt  then  be  in  fact  oolhing  bat 
air  in  some  ihape  or  other,  from  which  Twetablee  eao  derive  lubriatenoe.  But  at  this  we  shall  sot 
be  anrprised  when  we  eannder  the  atnioqtbere  as  a-vast  I^wpstory,  in  which  nature  as  the  operator 
parfornn  immense  produaUona  of  variona  kind^  aoitable  ibr  the  aonrishnieDt  of  ersiy  mciet  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  is  the  grand  receiver  in  which  the  daeompoNtion  of  all  bodies  and  the  various 
'  fcinda  of  air  arising  from  theio,  are  reoeited,  mingled,  combiDed,  and  separated,  not  if  Amet,  but  by 
ml)  pnportloB  oT  esrOi  Is  roond  In  sH  viUr,  snd  s  smsB  bmnorilca  of  esRh  tn  sH  plants,  bdni  aaslned,  U 
nH4  M  autiids  ttis  sntt.  [tha  ssta  grUanm  tnd  In  at  wstii^  Igm  tks  MVlskmot  iT  pliu& 
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infinite  Power  and  Wisdom.  Chemirts  are  agreed  in  eoe  general  oi^nion,  wbidi  hai  been  miabnt- 
torily  proved,  that^  supponnff  the  air  in  general,  or  atmoepherie  air,  to  oonsist  of  100  parfa^  obIj 
about  28  of  those  parta  are  a<uipted  to  the  support  of  animal  life ;  the  other  parts  are  for  the  novt- 
ishment  of  yesetableSb  We  see  yegetables  grow  more  rapidljjr  in  dties  than  in  the  ooimtiy,  which 
ooofirms  the  theory ;  as  in  cities  the  air  has  a  greater  proportion  of  potrefoction,  eonseqnently  more 
of  that  kind  of  air  soitable  for  the  erowth  of  plants  than  in  the  ooantry-  We  further  obeerre,  where 
a  oompoet  is  made  of  putrefying  substances^  as  fish  for  instance,  vegetableB  at  a  distance  from  tht  kt^ 
of  compost  grow  luxurtentlyy  which  must  be  from  the  putrified  air  prooecding  from  the  oompost^  sod 
al)eorbed  by  the  leaves  or  blades  of  the  vegetable  We  frequently  see  in  flower  pots  hyacmtbe  and 
other  vegetables  growing  rapidly  and  coming  to  perfection,  supported  by  the  mouth  <»  the  flower 
pot,  the  pots  beioff  filled  wito  water  only,  in  which  we  see  the  foots  ffrowing  and  extending  in  pro- 
]K>rtion  to  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  flowers  Here  the  plant  receives  aU  its  nourishment  from  the  sir 
and  water  imbibed  by  its  roots  and  bmnchesi  The  mdum  an<uan^»»eros,  or  evergreen,  too,  we  fre- 
quently see  hung  up  by  a  tliread,  growing  very  well  without  any  water,  and  nourished  only  bj  the 
air.  It  can  not  be  thought  more  strange  that  the  air  should  change  into  a  plant,  shmb^  or  tree,  or 
ant/  other  body,  than  that  they  should  be  decomposed  and  return  to  air  again.  This  we  ^ee  peiformed 
every  day :  for  instance,  the  candle  by  which  I  now  write  is  continually  diminishing  and  retoming 
to  the  great  reservoir  of  nature,  and  there  being  worked  up^  will  become  the  focS  of  vegetable^ 
which  being  eaten  by  the  ox  beoomes  a  part  of  his  tallow,  and  it  being  made  into  candle^  msj  st  s 
future  period  afford  me  light  to  write  a  second  time.  If  our  theory  be  true,  it  foUows  that  all  yege- 
tables are  produced  in  their  great  variety  by  different  kinds  of  air,  which  the  chemists  of  the  preeest 
day  would  call  inflammable  air,  vital  or  pure  air,  and  mephitic  or  impure  air.  These  different  ain 
being  combined  in  the  difTercnt  organic  strainers  in  a  manner  yet  inexplicable,  composes  their  diffe^ 
ent  substances,  and  supports  them  m  their  vegetation,  growth,  and  propagation.  By  some  late  exJ>e^ 
iments  it  appears  that  fixed  air,  called  by  cliemista  earhomc  gasi,  and  is  the  same  air  which  makn 
beer  or  cider  foam  when  poured  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  fflass,  or  which  makes  the  emptyingi  or  yea^t 
raise  the  flour,  or  the  springs  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  do  the  sam^  is  very  favorable  to  vepetgti^m. 

"Ashes  have  a  very  powerful  effect  in  the  southern  pert  of  the  State,  as  a  manure,  although  thej 
are  nut  a  putiified  suWanoe.  The  salts  of  ashes,  callea  by  chemists  alkali,  have  the  power  of  sttnct- 
ing  the  nitrous  air  from  the  atmosphere  in  great  abundance.  This  ia  seen  by  boiling  water  ksched 
from  earth  taken  from  covered  places,  where  as  soon  as  you  add  a  little  lye  from  ashea^  the  uitrty 
which  before  adliered  to  the  earthy  parts  in  the  water,  immediately  disengages  itself  from  the  esithr 
parts  suspended  in  the  water,  and  adheres  to  the  lye,  which  makes  the  saltpetre  we  tus^  and  whicL 
IS  one  of  the  most  powerful  manures.  Again,  if  a  heap  of  dirt  is  put  under  cover  and  frequentlj 
sprinkled  with  lye,  the  attraction  of  nitre  from  the  atmosphere  wUi  be  so  greats  that  in  a  ihort  time 
the  heap  will  be  covered  with  nitre,  in  appearance  to  hoar  fixist  Tbis  nitre  is  part  of  the  ah*,  [trw,] 
and  being  found  by  experience  to  be  good  manure,  must  be  a  part  of  the  vegetable  produetioii,  whid 
when  decompounded,  or  becoming  dissolved  by  putrefisction  or  otherwise,  rctuma  again  into  the  sir. 
The  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  escaping  from  all  fermented,  vegetable  substaneea^  as  w^  as  from  tho^ 
which  are  in  a  putrifying  state,  snows  that  fixed  air  compo6|p  a  conaderable  part  of  their  substanoe^ 
and  consequently  must  be  one  of  the  be^  manureai 

"  If  we  extend  our  ideas  a  little  further,  and  consider  that  all  flesh  is  grassy  as  the  ifu^^red  writer 
expresses  it^  and  may  be  literally  true,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  all  animals  as  well  as  vegetable 
arc  composed  of  air  and  water.  The  grass  is  nouriwed  and  comes  to  perfection  by  these  etemeotis 
the  ox  fats  the  gross,  and  the  man  not  only  eats  the  ox  but  vegetables  also ;  and  by  the  rarioii 
organizations  of  the  plant,  ox,  and  man,  their  different  substanoes  are  produced,  being  originaUy  fron 
the  air  and  water.  Dr.  PftnnLT,  by  his  important  discoveries  haa  greatly  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  analyzing  the  air,  which  is  found  capable  of  being  divided  and  separatea  into  all  its  different  part^ 
and  has  become  a  great  source  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  world.  Physic  has  been  greatly  improTea 
by  these  late  disooyeries^  and  by  it  persons  have  been  restored  to  health  as  by  mirade.  The  philoaophle 
mind  has  been  delighted  in  the  experiments,  in  contemplating  those  marveloua  works  of  DSlur^ 
which  are  upheld  and  directed  by  Infinite  Power  and  Wisdom.  The  agricultural  interest,  too^  exp^ 
ricnces  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  discoveries  in  procuring  manures^  oy  which  snbsjstenca  for  mas 
is  afforded  from  old  and  worn  out  fields." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  fifty-five  years  ago,  farmers  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys  had  occasion  to  complain  of  ^  old  and  worn  out  fields ;"  and  why  !  Because 
they,  like  their  descendants  in  our  day,  thought  that  the  systematic  study  of  natnre's 
laws  in  their  connection  with  agriculture,  was  time  and  money  thrown  away.  Bad 
L'JIoMMEDiEU,  Mitchell,  Liyinqston,  De  Wit,  Watkins,  Beck,  Clinton,  Van  Rkss- 
BELABR,  and  others,  been  sustained  in  their  patriotic  efforts  to  elerate  tillage  and 
husbandry  to  the  dignity  of  an  educated  and  honorable  profession,  this  whole  Republic  ^ 
would  now  be  something  like  a  Paradise  to  live  in.  But  instead  of  encouraging  th»  • 
application  of  science  to  agriculture,  there  is  not  one  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  United  , 
States  dedicated  to  experimental  purposes  for  the  adyancement  «ither  of  the  science  or  jr 
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MIXING   SOILS   AND   MANURES. 

An  acre  of  soil,  estimated  to  tlie  deptli  of  ten  inches,  weighs  nsnally  not  far  from  a 
thousand  tons.  It  is  a  heavy  dressing  of  common  stable  manure,  equal  to  thirty  loads 
of  over  a  ton  e^ch,  which  supplies  ten  tons  of  solid  matter  to  the  acre.  Admitting  that 
one  applies  that  quantity,  every  one  hundred  grains  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches 
should  have  one  grain  of  finely  divided  manure  intimately  blended,  and  perfectly  incor- 
porated with  it.  This  is  the  ideal  of  garden  culture,  in  wKich  well  rotted  manure  apd 
deep  and  frequent  tillage  form  a  soil  of  exceeding  fertility.  In  ordinary  farming,  the 
manure  goes  into  the  ground  in  comparatively  large  and  isolated  masses,  while  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  earth  may  be  found  without  a  particle  of  the  applied  fertilizer  within  it 
In  one  place,  the  roots  of  plants  have  an  excess  of  manure ;  and  in  another,  they  are  in 
a  starving  condition.  If  it  is  bad  to  do  without  any  manure,  it  is  but  little  better,  and 
often  worse,  to  make  so  unwise  a  use  of  this  food  of  crops.  Manure  is  the  elixir  of  veg- 
etable life — the  very  "  salt  of  the  earth."  How,  then,  ought  manure  to  be  prepared  I 
How  applied  to  tilled  land,  meadows,  and  pastures  t 
If  all  soils,  all  climates,  all  manures,  and  all  erope,  were  alike,  nothing  would  be  easier 
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the  practice  of  mral  economy.  For  what  litUe  we  have  learned  since  the  above  was 
written  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are  indebted  to  the  agricultural  schools  and  pro- 
fessors of  Europe.  We  have  lost  a  half  century  in  agricultural  progress ;  for  without 
genuine  science  there  can  be  no  substantial  progress.  Every  school  boy  should  know 
Uiat  practice  alone  only  repeats  what  practice  had  before  done,  so  that  progress  is  im- 
possible. An  experiment  is  a  search  after  a  thing  unknown,  or  it  is  no  experiment. 
Such  an  investigation  is  prompted,  not  by  practice,  but  by  theory.  Theories  differ  as 
widely  in  value  as  agricultural  practice ;  but  while  most  cultivators  are  quick  to  discover 
defects  in  practice,  all  theories  of  £Eurming  appear  to  them  alike  worthless,  except  their 
own.  To  have  a  sound  theory,  one  needs  large  experience  in  rural  affairs,  and  to  be 
well  read  in  the  literature  and  sciences  that  appertain  to  agriculture.  Sudi  an  one 
must  know  that  the  damage  annually  done  to  American  soil  can  not  be  repaired  by  any 
known  process  for  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  milliohs^of  dollars ;  and  that, 
as  the  crops  grown  and  removed  increase  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  the  injury  increases 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  alkalies  that  draw  nitre  from  the  air,  as  stated  by  L'Homme- 
Disu,  are  now  extracted  from  112,042,000  acres,  and  thrown  into  rivers,  lakes,  and  the 
ocean,  to  improve  the  soil  I ' 

In  Europe,  where  ashes  are  less  abundant  than  in  this  country,  they  are  extensively 
used  for  making  artificial  nitre  beds  in  conjunction  with  manure.  In  forming  such  beds, 
care  is  taken  to  leave  open  passages  under  them  for  the  free  passage  of  air,  from  which 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  in  forming  the  nitric  add  which  combined  with  potash  produces 
saltpetre,  and  united  to  soda  formil  cubic  nitre.  To  extract  the  food  of  plants  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  retain  it  in  the  soil  ia  a  condition  to  meet  the  wants  of  plants,  all 
alkalies  (potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,)  and  alkaline  earths  (lime  and  magnesia,)  are 
invaluable.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  us  regret  the  constant  waste  of  alkalies  on  fanns, 
in  villages,  and  in  cities.  Some  fancy  theorists  teach,  that  barely  shading  the  ground 
will  develop  a  nitre-bed  anywhere,  as  though  potash  could  be  extracted  from  pure  sand 
or  pure  day.  This  minend  is  no  better  husbanded  now  in  the  United  States  by  the 
mass  of  dtizens  in  dties  and  rural  districts,  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago ;  nor  is  the  pro- 
duction of  saltpetre  in  barnyards  better  understood  now  than  in  the  time  of  L'Homme- 
DiBU.  No  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  in  drawing  the  nourishment  of  cultivated  crops  from  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
no  advancement  in  knowledge  has  been  achieved  in  that  direction. 
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than  to  laj  down  rules  for  the  preparstion  and  nse  of  mantire,  to  which  there  could  be 
but  few  exceptions  in  practice.  No  such  unifomiity  in  circumstances  exists ;  and  on 
that  account,  very  much  must  be  left  to  the  sound  judgment  of  tlie  husbandman.  Thero 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  manure  dissolved  in  water  (a  weak  solution)  can  be 
most  evenly  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Water 
holding  the  organic  and  inorganic  aliment  of  plants  in  solution,  penneates  the  earth 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  roots  to  extend.  In  this  condition,  their  daily  nourishment  is 
always  ready  for  use ;  but  when  a  mass  of  raw,  insoluble  dung  or  vegetable  matter,  is 
buried  in  the  earth  or  spread  upon  its  surface,  the  case  is  entirely  different  In  time, 
this  solid  will  dissolve ;  but  being  in  large  lumps,  the  sand,  clay,  and  mould  that  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  manure,  will  imbibe  it  all  and  leave  three-fourths  of  the  soil  as 
devoid  of  fertilizing  atpms  as  it  would  be  had  no  manure  been  spread  on  the  land.  All 
who  are  familiar  wiih  agriculture  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  and  fre* 
quently  badly  worn,  must  have  seen  grass,  grain,  and  other  crops,  grow  in  bunches  on 
partially  manured  fields.  This  is  owing  to  the  extreme  unevenness  with  which  the  fer- 
tilizers have  been  applied — some  plants  (a  very  few)  have  a  feast,  others  a  continuom 
fast.  In  all  such  cases,  the  manure  does  not  do  half  the  good  to  the  land  and  its  crops 
that  it  is  capable  of;  and  nothing  in  tillage  and  husbandry  more  needs  reform  than  the 
defective  manner  in  which  soils  and  manures  are  mixed  together.  Composts  so  covered 
with  loam,  mold,  ashes,  and  charcoal,  as  to  lose  none  of  their  gases,  nor  soluble  salts, 
should  be  rotted  sufficiently  to  break'  up  into  fine  particles  before  spreading,  plowing  in, 
and  harrowing.  In  this  way  alone  can  one  readily  incorporate  manure  with  clay,  sand, 
and  mold,  so  that  it  will  wholly  disappear.  I 

But  it  is  frequently  inconvenient  to  wait  for  manure  of  any  kind  to'  rot  before  it  is  I 
used ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  it  can  be  best  applied.  It  should  be  spread  with  ! 
much  greater  care,  broken  finer,  and  distributed  -evener,  than  is  generally  practiced. 
This  rule  holds  good  whether  dung  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  meadows  and 
pastures,  or  to  plowed,  or  about  to  be  plowed,  lands.  The  equal  diffusion  of  the  fertil- 
izer through  the  body  of  the  soil  from  its  surface  down  to  the  depth  at  which  the  roots 
of  crops  descend,  is  the  perfection*  of  manuring  by  the  aid  of  any  given  quantity.  Its 
extreme  division  greatly  favors  its  solution  iii  the  earth,  and  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
farmer's  needy  crops.  Some  say  that  the  natural  tendency  of  fertilizers  is  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  therefore  manure  should  be  covered  deep  with  the  plow ;  while  others  eon- 
tend  that  manure  naturally  sinks  with  the.  water  that  descends  to  form  springs,  or  runs 
out  in  under-drains ;  and  therefore  manure  should  be  covered  only  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth.  Both  of  these  statements  ard  partly  tme  and  partly  erroneous.  All  the  dis- 
solved food  of  plants  both  ascends  and  descends  around  their  roots  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port vegetation.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  the 
numerous  leaves  of  plants  and  forest  trees,  induces  an  upward  ijfiovement  of  water  from 
the  subsoil ;  but  when  it  rains,  or  from  any  cause  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  sur&ce 
soil  than  in  the  earth  below  it,  water  descends  and  manure  with  it,  if  soluble  and  present 
on  the  surface.  The  dropppgs  of  all  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  enrich  the  l^d  with- 
(JUt  the  aid  of  the  plow  or  harrow,  or  being  covered  with  earth.  Art  and  science  under- 
take to  do  more  than  unaided  nature  accomplishes  ;  and  a  large  increase  of  phpical  as 
well  as  other  comforts,  is  attained.  But  for  some  reason,  the  art  and  science  of  agricul- 
ture are  less  studied,  and  less  investigated  in  a  philosophical  way,  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  range  of  useful  knowledge  and  occupations.  The  nice  adaptation  of  manures  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  every  crop,  is  a  point  in  farm  econ'omy  now  universally  neglected. 
Defects  in  soils  are  attracting  some  attention ;  but  how  to  remedy  these  defects  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  is  a  desideratum  that  can  never  be  realized  until  there  is  more  system 
in  our  vague  and  meaningless  researches  as  practical  farmers.  What  new  truths  did  the 
three  millions  of  agriculturists  in  this  country  develop  in  the  year  1851 1 
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PLOWINa    m    GREEN    CROPS. 

Whbi^  a  pli^t  is  barnt  in  the  air,  the  ashes  which  remain  are  termed  bj  chemists  the 
inorganic  constituents ;  that  which  is  burnt  away,  the  organic:  and  though  this  defini- 
tion is  not  strictly  correct,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  great  store- 
house of  the  organic  elements  of  plants,  *is  the  atmosphere ;  the  inorganic  elements  are 
obtained  by  plants  only  from  the  soil.  The  'amount  of  produce  which  a  soil  destitute 
of  organic  matter  will  annually  yield  by  the  disintegration  of  its  inorganic  elements,  mij 
be  considered  the  natural  yield  of  the  land.  What  that  amount  will  be,  will  depend, 
within  certain  limits,  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  these  mineral  constituents  of  the 
plants  grown ;  but  plants  can  not  grow  at  all  without  organic  matter,  or  those  elements 
which  Uie  atmosphere  will  supply.  Now,  in  what  quantity  will  the  atmosphere  supply 
these  to  the  plants,  providtng  Uiere  is  a  sufficiency  of  mineral  matter  f  This  depends  on 
the  kind  of  plants,  the  length  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  and  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  in  that  season.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  some  eminent  chem- 
ists, that  the  atmosphere  would  supply  an  unlimited  amount  of  orgsado  constituents  to 
the  plants,  and  that  therefore  the  yield  of  any  given  crop  would  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  existing  in  the  soil  in  an  assimilable  condition ; — ^that, 
if  there  were  only  mineral  elements  sufficient  in  an  acre  for  five  bushels  of  wheat  and 
straw,  only  five  bushels  would  be  grown ;  but  if  there  were  sufficient  for  fifty  bushels,  a 
produce  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre  would  be  obtained.  To  the  first  proposition  we  of 
course  agree,  thinking  that  up  to  the  amount  of  produce  for  which  the  atmosphere 
supplies  sufficient  organic  matter,  the  yield  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  mmeral 
matter  available  in  the  soil ;  so  that  the  point  at  issue  between  the  *^  mineral  theory" 
and  ^*  ammoniacal  theory"  advocates,  is,  the  am^ount  of  organic  matter  which  the  atmoa^ 
phere  annually  supplies  to  certain  crops,— and  there  is  no  subject  of  more  importanorj 
connected  with  agricultural  chemistry,  affectiilg  as  it  does  the  reason  of  all  our  systeriia 
of  agriculture,  rotation  of  crops,  the  value  of  manuring  substances,  and  in  fact  everyti'xing 
connected  with  agricultural  operations. 

Without  therefore  attempting  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  soils  are  easily 
exhausted  of  their  mineral  constituents  or  not,  we  will  give  some  results  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  Law£8,  that,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  entirely  satisfy  us  that  to  obtain  large 
crops,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  suppty  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  atmosphere  will  not  supply  sufficient  organic  matter  for  a  large  crop  of  wheat. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  in  1843.  The  soil  a  rather  heavy  loam,  or  what 
is  generally  known  as  a  good  wheat  soil.  Four  grain  crops  were  taken  from  the  field 
the  four  years  preceding  the  experiment,  without  any  manure  of  any  kind  being  supplied^ 
The  field  devoted  to  the  experiments  contains  fourteen  acres.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-^ 
three  portions,  which  have  been  sown  with  wheat  (and  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  aad. 
straw  removed)-  every  year.  One  plot  has  been  left  unraanured  since  the  commcnco- 
ment ;  another  supplied  with  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre  each  year, 
and  one  with  the  ashes  of  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure ;  some  with  "  Liejiig's 
Patent  Wheat  Manure,"  and  others  with  all  kinds  of  chemical  mineral  manurea,.  alone 
and  in  various  combinations;  some  with  rice  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  rape  cal^e 
in  various  quantities,  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  all  kinds  of  mineral  manures.  The  detailed  results  of  such  extensive  experiments 
can  not  of  course  be  given ;  and  in  fact,  a  mere  summary  of  them  would  occupy  more 
room  than  our  space  will  admit  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  the  average  yield  of  dressed 
grain  per  acre,  of  seven  successive  crops  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot,  was  17|- 
bushels.  The  average  yield  of  nine  plots,  the  first  year  dressed  with  a  variety  of  artifi- 
-j  L    cial  naineral  manures  corresponding  to  the  ash  of  wheat  and  straw,  was  16J^  bushels. 
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The  ashes  of  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure,  gare  16  bushels.  The  ayeraga  of  the 
seven  years  on  the  plot  dressed  with  fourteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre  eadi 
year,  was  28  busheLi.  An  acre  dressed  with  168  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  gave  93:^  bushels;  another,  with  150  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  .of 
ammouia,  25|-  bushels ;  while  a  plot  by  the  side  of  it^  dressed  with  150  lbs.  each  of  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  300  lbs.  potass,  200  lbs.  soda,  100  lbs.  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  200  lbs.  caldned  bones,  and  150  lbs.  sulphuric  add,  gave  25  bushels.  Again, 
^ith  200  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  t^d  muriate  of  ammonia,  we  get  32f  bushels ;  while  300 
lbs.  potass,  200  lbs.  soda,  100.  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  200  lbs.  calcined  bone  dust, 
with  150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  gave  17|-  bushels.  224  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  27^ 
bushels.  224  lbs,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ashes  of  thfee  loads  of  wheat  straw, 
gave  27  bushels. 

These  results,  which  we  have  selected  as  showing  the  genCbd  indications  of  the  exper- 
iments, will  throw  much  light  on  our  point — ^What  amount  of  organic  matter  will  the 
atmosphere  supply  to  a  wheat  crop  on  a  soil  having  an  abundance  of  inorganic  constitu- 
ents? The  average  crop  on  the  continually  unmanured  acre  was  17j^  bushels;  and 
where  inorffonie  or  ash  conaHttienU  were  supplied,  the  crop  Vas  not  increased.  But 
when  a  salt  of  animonia  is  used^  the  crop  in  some  instances  was  doubled ;  and  in  no 
instance  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiments,  has  ammonia  been  used  without 
greatly  increasinff  the  crop.  On  one  acre  where  ammoniacal  salts  alone  were  used,  the 
average  yield  of  six  successive  crops  was  27  bushels.  This  clearly  shows  that  there  was 
abundance  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  soil,  but  that  for  want  of  organic  matter  the  plants 
4K>uld  not  assimilate  them.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  wheat  was  not  in  favorable 
)  I  eircomstanoes  for  collecting  organic  matter  from  the  air,  for  the  land  was  always  plowed 
twice  ptevious  to  sowing,  and  during  the  spring  the  crop  was  hand-hoed  twice,  and 
sonaetiiaes  thrice,  care  being  taken  to  have  all  ^e  plots  hoed  at  the  same  time  and 
ti"eated  similarly  in  every  mechanical  operation. 

We  there&re  conclude  that,  though  a  soil  has  an  abundance  of  every  inorganic  con- 
stituent of  the  wheat  plant  in  an  available  condition  for  40  bushels  per  acre,  yet  if  there 
is  not  a  coiresponding  sufiSdency  of  organic  matter,  but  the  plant  is  dependent  solely  on 
the  atmosphere,  a  crop  averaging  about  17  bushels  only  will  be  obtained;  and  this  may 
be  considered  the  natural  yidd  of  a  soil,  organic  matter  being  derived  firom  the  atmos- 
phere sufficient  for  this  amount.  If  we  wish  to  increase  this  yidd,-  we  must  get  an  arti- 
ficial supply,  or  an  accumulation,  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  and  as  organic  matter 
consists  of  four  elements — oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — it  is  important  to 
know  which  of  these  is  the  most  essential.  In  the  experiments  above  given,  where  14 
tons  of  barn-yard  manure  were  each  year  used  per  acre,  an  average  crop  of  28  bushels 
was  obtained ;  and  where  ammoujacal  salts  alone  were  used  for  six  years,  an  average  of 
2?  bushels.  Now,  besides  a  large  amount  of  inorganic  matter^  the  14  tons  of  barn-yard 
manure  contained  an  immense  amount  of  organic  matter — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen — and  from  the  fact  that  the  ammoniacal  salts  alone  did  as  muph  good  as 
the  minerals,  carbon,  and  ammonia  in  the  dung,  we  conclude  that  |unmonia  (hydrogen 
and  nitrogen)  is  the  only  organic  matter  that  need  be  supplied  to  the  wheat  crop.  The 
rice,  rape  cake,  and  other  carbonaceous  manures  used  in  the  experiments,  did  good  only 
in  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  they  contained.  So  that,  to  increase  our 
wheat  crops  over  17  bushels  per  acre,  we  must  in  some  shape  or  other  supply  ammonia  ; 
or,  what  is  equivalent,  nitrogen.     .. 

To  obtain  this  ammonia,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasing  our  wheat 
crop.  In  Great  Britain,  immense  quantities  are  purchased  in  the  form  of  Peruvian 
guano,  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia ;  and  highly  nitrogenous  artifidal  foods 
are  purchased  for  cattle,  which  make  a  manure  containing  a  high  per  centage  of  am- 
monia, ^y  this  means  theiraverage  wheat  crop  is  nearly  as  much  again  as  ours.    Since 
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the  introduction  of  free  trade^  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products,  it  is  asserted  that  this  ^  high  farming"  is  attended  with  \ow  profits.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  the  use  of  guano  and  the  consumption  of  oilcake  does  not  abate,  it  will  be 
pretty  good  evidence  that  it  is  found  profitable  Wjth  prices  but  little  higher  than  our  own. 

The  reader  will  wonder  what  this  has  to  do-  with  plowing  in  green  crops.  Much, 
every  way.  The  reason  of  the  benefit  of  a  crop  of  clover  plowed  in  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  see  if  we  adopt  the  mineral  theory ;  for  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  but  what  the  wheat  plant  can  extract  the  mineral  elements  from  the  soil  as 
.  well  as  the  clover  plant ;  and  therefore,  if  there  is  iborganic  matter  for  the  clover, 
there  is  for  the  wheat :  for  both  plants  require  precisely  the  same  elements.  It  is  said 
that  clover  roots  descend  further  into  the  subsoil,  and  bring  up  these  fertilizers  from 
below,  and  thus  supply  the  following  wheat  cro^.  But  why  will  not  the  wheat  roots 
obtain  this? — we  have  seen  several  wheat  roots  six  feet  long,  and  one  nins  feet ;  and 
believe  when  the  wheat  plant  is  strong  and  healthy,  that  its  root^  descend  as  low  as  do 
those  of  clover. 

Abandoning  the  mineral  theory  and  adopting  the  ammoniacal  one,  we  have  at  once  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  benefit  of  clover  and  other  green  crops  plowed  in  as  a  manure 
for  wheat  To  increase  our  crop  of  wheat,  we  must  supply  ammonia.  Now,  when  we 
plow  in  a  crop  of  clover,  this  is  just  what  we  do  supply.  We  do  not  gain  minerals  by 
the  operation,  as  they  already  existed  in  the  soil,  and  some  have  perhaps  been  removed 
by  a  crop  of  hay  the  previous  summer ;  but  the  clover  obtains  ammonia  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  becomes  organized  in  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  plant ;  and  when 
they  are  plowed  in,  they  decoippose,  and  fiimish  ammonia  for  the  wheat  crop.  A  crop 
of  red  clover  that  would  make  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  would  contain  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
and  according  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  would,  if  plowed  in,  increase 
the  following  wheat  crop  twelve  bushels  per  acre ;  and  this  without  taking  the  roots  into 
consideration,  which  would  probably  contain  half  as  much  nitrogen  as  ^e  last  crop  of 
clover.  This  would  make  ah  increase  of  eighteen  buehele  pet  acre,  as  the  benefit  of 
growing  clover  and  plowing  it  in. 

The  proper  time  to  turn  in  the  clover,  is  just  before  flowering ;  it  is  then  full  of  ridi 
nitrogenous  fluids :  whereas,  in  the  act  of  flowering,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  clover 
is  not  so  good  either  for  hay  or  manure.  This  &ct  will  also  indicate  the  proper  time  for 
cutting  clover  for  hay.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  after  it  has  flowered,  not  only  will 
there  be  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  the  soluble  saccharine  matter  will  be  converted  into 
insoluble  starch  and  innutritious  woody  fibre. 

In  deciding  on  the  economy  of  plowing  in  clover  for  manure,  or  converting  it  into 
hay,  we  have  to  consider  its  effect  on  the  wheat  crop,  the  price  of  the  wheat,  the  value 
of  the  hay,  and  what  it  wotdd  cost  to  obtain  manure  in  some  other  way.  We  have  just 
purchased  guano  in  New  York,  for  experimental  purposes  ;  it  cost  us  there  $50  per  ton ; 
and  if  it  contains  16  per  cent  of  ammonia,  we  shall  consider  it  a  first  rate  article.  This 
is  paying  15  cents  per  pound  for  ammonia.  Now,  we  have  said  that  a  crop  of  clover 
which  would  make  a  ton  of  hay,  would  contain  about  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  about 
48  lbs.  of  ammonia.  This  at  15  cents  per  pound  would  be  $7.20,  as  the  value  of  a  torn 
of  dover  hay  for  manuring  purposes ;  and  if  plowed  in,  it  would  increase  the  wheat  crop 
8  bushels.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  Besides  nitrogen,  clover  contains 
a  large  amount  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  so  united  with  each  other  and  nitro- 
gen as  to  form  valuable  (ood  for  animals,  though  the  first  three  elements  are  not  neces- 
sary as  food  for  the  wheat  plant,  as  has  been  before  shown.  Now,  if  this  clover  is 
consumed  at  home  by  horses,  sheep,  d^c,  these  elements  will  be  used  in  the  animal 
eeonomy,  and  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  will  be  voided  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements, 
(principally  in  the  former,)  which,  if  carefully  husbanded,  can  be  returried  to  the  field 
without  much  loss.  • 
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Besides  clover,  there  are  many  other  crops  which  are  grown  fbr  plowing  in  as  manure. 
Their  value  for  such  a  purpose  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  thej 
extract  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  all  the  cereals  consume  nitrogen  ratlier  than  collect 
it,  they  should  never  be  grown  for  this  purpose.  Such  are  oata,  buckwheat,  rye,  oom^ 
timothy,  <&c.  Peas  and  tares  collect  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  might  be  profit- 
ably grown  fpr  the  purpose  of  plowing  in  while  green.  Rape  is  often  grown  in  England 
for  plowing  under;  but  it  requires  rich  land  to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  we  can  not 
recommend  it.  Spurry,  white  lupins,  borage,  and  many  other  plants,  ^are  grown  in 
Europe  for  manure;  but  none  of  them  have  been  fairly  tried  in  this  country,  and  we 
therefore  can  not  speak  pf  their  respective  merits.  On  the  whole,  we  know  of  nothing 
at  presept  so  well  suited  to  our  soil  apd  climate,  and  so  valuable  either  as  food  for  stock 
or  plowing  in  as  manure  for  wheat,  as  red  clover  ;  and  we  would  most  earnestly  recom- 
mencT  its  more  extensive  culture  in  the  place  pf  the  cereal  timothy,  especially  on  all 
wheat  farms.  "We  dd  not  wish  to  see  large  crops  of  clover  grown,  converted  into  hay, 
and  sold  off  the  farm,  unless  manure  be  purchased  in  return  in  equal  proportion,  know- 
ing that  such  a  course  must  soon  exhaust  the  land  of  the  mineral  elements  ;  but  if  the 
clover  is  consumed  on  the  farm  by  stock,  or  plowed  in  as  manure,  and  nothing  but  tha 
grain  of  wheat  sold  off  the  &rm,  we  apprehend  no  such  exhaustion. 
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THE   FATTINQ   QUALITIES   OF   DIFFERENT   BREE1)S   OF   SHEEP. 

Ik  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any  breed  of  sheep,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  consider  the 
object  for  which  they  are  specially  kept — whether  for  wool,  tallow,  or  mutton,  and  the 
relative  prices  of  these  products.  Thus,  in  England,  mutton  seldom  sells  for  less  than 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  while  the  best  refined  tallow  is  worth  but  seven  cents,  and  wool 
twenty  four  cents  per  pound.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  the  farmer  will 
keep  that  breed  of  ^heep  which  yields  the  most  mutton  of  a  superior  quality  with  the 
least  consumption  of  food,  while  tallow  and  wool-making  qualities  will  be  minor  consid- 
erations. In  this  country,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  arc  just  the  reverse — wool  of 
^ihe  same  quality  is  worth  more  here  than  in  England,  while  tallow  is  usually  worth 
;|twice  as  much  as  mutton.^ 

We  make  these  remarks  to  introduce  to  our  readers  some  results  of  experiments 
rec^tly  published  by  Mr.  Lawes,  on  the  "  Comparative  fatting  qualities  of  difierent 
breejis  of  Sheep  ;"  and  though  only  two  breeds  have  yet  been  tried,  the  facts  brought  to 
light  cam  not  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The  breeds  taken  were  the  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  Sk>wns.  Forty  animals  of  each  breed,  selected  from  the  best  flocks  in  Great 
Britain,  wera  placed  side  by  side  upon  rafters,  in  a  long  shed.  They  were  fed  with  oil- 
cake, clover  hay  cut  fine,  and  ruta  baga.  The  average  weight  of  tlie  Hampshire  sheep 
when  put  up,  (November  7,)  was  113  lbs.  per  head ;  that  of  the  Sussex  sheep  was  88 
lbs.  The  amount  of  oilcake  and  clover  chaff  allowed  them  was  in  proportion  to  their 
live  weight  Thus,  the  forty  Hampshires  were  allowed  forty  pounds  of  oilcake  and  forty 
pounds  of  clover  chaff  per  day;  and  to  the  Sussex,  thirty-two  pounds  of  oilcake  and 
thirty-two  of. clover  chaff.  Rutabagas  were  allowed  them  ad  libitum.  The  entire 
period  of  the  cxperii»ent  was  twenty-six  weeks.  The  average  weekly  consumption  of 
ruta  bagas  per  head^of  the  Hampshires,  was  106  lbs.;  and.  of  the  Sussex,  79  lbs. :  or, 
for  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  of  tlie  Hampshires,  71^  lbs. ;  and  of  the  Sussex,  69 
lbs.  The  average  weekly  increase  per  head. was,  of  the  Hampshires,  2  Ibe.  112  oz. ;  a^d 
of  the  Sussex,  2  lb6..2.oz. :  or,  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  of  the  Hamp- 
shires, 1  lb.  14. o& ;  and' of  the  Sussex,  1  lb.  11  oz.  From  thesei  figures  it  is  evident  the 
Hamp^ures  lay  on  fat  quicker  than  the  Sussex ;  but  the  question  is,  which  breed  pro- 
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duces  the  most  increase  from  a  given  amount  of  food.    The  following  table  will  show 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  each  breed,  to  produce  100  Ib^  increase : 


TABLE,  BHOimca  toi  ATnuoB  Food  oomnnD  to  nonvtm  100  us.  noBSAn  Dmaxo  m  pseioo  of  96 


OUCake. 

Glover. 

RataBaga 

fhumvt 

lbs.    00. 
S14     4 
294     0 

Ib9,      OB. 

M4     S. 

259    12 

lbs. 

4aM 

IfamnithirA. .,,,,-.. 

8941 

More  food  requlrad  by  Suaux  aheep. 

90     4 

44      1 

149 

From  this  table  it  will  be  sepn  that  the  Sussex  sheep,  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase  of 
animal,  required  20^  lbs.  more  oilcake,  44^  lbs.  more  clover,  and  145  lbs.  nriore  ruta 
bagas,  than  the  Ilampshires.  The  average  weight  of  wool  per  head  was,  from  the 
Hampshires,  6  lbs.  4  oz. ;  and  from  the  Sussex,  5  lbs.  10  oz.  The  proportion  of  wool 
to  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  was,  for  the  Ilampshires,  3f  lbs. ;  and  for  the  Sussex, 
4^  Ib.s.  The  average  weight  per  head  of  the  Ilampshires  when  fat^  including  wool,  was 
133  Jbs. ;  and  that  of  the  Sussex,  141  lbs.  The  average  weight  of  carcass  of  the  Ilamp- 
shires was  101  lbs.  14  oz. ;  of  the  Sussex,  76  lbs.  13  oz.  The  average  weight  of  offal 
per  head  was,  from  the  Ilampshires,  12  lbs.  4  oz. ;  from  the  Sussex,  9  lbs.  10  oz.  The 
exact  age  of  the  sheep  is  not  stated  ;  but  as  they  are  called  lambs,  we  presume  when 
killed  they  were  about  fifteen  months  old.^ 

Of  the  money  results  of  the  experiments  we  need  not  speak ;  it  depends  on  the  price 
of  oileuke  and  the  cost  of  raising  clover  and  ruta  b^as.  In  England,  however,  it  is 
considered  profitable,  when  fatting  sheep  on  ruta  bagas  as  the  principal  food,  to  give 
them  oilcake  and  clover  chaff,  providing  the  increased  value  of  the  slieep  is  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  additional  food ;  the  value  of  the  milnure,  which  is  much  improved  by  the 
oilcake,'  more  than  paying  for  the  ruta  bagas  and  cost  of  attendance. 

Of  the  value  of  these  two  breeds  of  sheep  oiir  readers  will  b6  able  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  this  summary  of  results  givgn.  It  is  evident  that  the  consumption  of 
food  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal  is  nearly  identical  in  both  eases,  and  Uiat  the 
Hampshire  will  give  a  greater  increase  for  this  food  than  the  Sussex  sheep.  The  Sussex, 
however,  produced  the  most  wool,  which  sold  for  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
Ilampshire.  Our  own  conclusions  from  these  experiments  are,  that  the  Hampshires  wiU 
be  found  more  profitable  for  this  country  than  the  Sussex. 

Mr.  Lawes  is  now  trying  experiments  between  the  Cotswold  and  New  Oxford,  and 
the  Lincolnshire  and  Leiccstershfre  breeds.  He  informs  us  in  a  private  letter,  that  so 
fur  as  increase  of  animal  from  a  given  amount  of  food  is  concerned,  the  Cotdwold  are 
superior  to  the  New  Oxford  and  both  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  downs.  In  an  experi- 
ment on  Hampshire  downs,  on  the  nutritive  vsdue  of  different  foods,  Mr.  Lawcs  found 
that,  sheep  weighing  121^  lbs.  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  consumed  7 
lbs.  of  oilcake  and  22  lbs.  of  clover  hay  per  head  per  week,  and  increased  80:J  lbs.  in  19 
weeks,  or  1  lb.  9  J-  oz.  per  head  per  week.  The  same  kind  of  sheep  by  the  side  of  these, 
fed  with  linseed  and  clover  hay,  and  weighing  when  put  up  exactly  the  same  as  the 
others,  consumed  7  lbs.  of  linseed  and  20  lbs.  of  clover  hay,  and  increased  in  19  weeks 
28^  lbs.,  or  1}  lbs.  per  head  per  week. 

The  oilcake  used  in  al}  these  experiments  was  American,  which  contains  more  nitrogen, 
and  sells  for  a  higher  price,  (at  present  it  is  worth  $40  per  ton,)  than  the  English.  The 
English  contains  more  oil  than  the  American.  This,  however,  does  not  materially 
increSlse  its  value ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  toeigki  for  weighty  the  cake  which  is  left  after 
the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  the  linseed,  is  more  fatting  than  the  linseed  itself.  This,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  the  result  of  every  trustworthy  experiment  on  the  relative 
value  of  oilcake  and  linseed  as  food  for  animals.  It  would  indicate  that  oil  is  not  of 
such  a  fatting  n^ure  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 


. 
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Salt  «&  Fnx.  — In  the  Noyember  number  of  the  Fanmr  for  last  year,  I  Dotioed  a  eommimiestiaii 
relative  to  the  bnming  of  a  baro^  as  was  supposed,  byepontaneooa  oombiutioD,  produoed  bj  the  grain 
being  drawn  in  too  damp.  Yonr  answer  directed  that  the  hay  and  grain  should  be  thoroughlj  drM 
before  storing.  This  is  good  ad^dce  when  it  can  be  adopted  without  the  haiard  of  grown  wheats  and 
bleached  and  half  rotten  hay;  but  there  are  times  (instance  the  last  two  seasons)  when  this  seema 
impossible.  Now,  permit  me,  with  due  deference  to  jour  superior -knowledge  and  ability,  to  suggest 
a  preventire  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Fofmer,  which  I  have  adopted  with  much  oonfidenee  for 
some  years  past  I  refer  to  salting  both  hay  and  grain  when  drawn  in. '  This  to  some  extent  has 
been  practiced  among  fiurmers  in  these  part^  but  perhaps  by  few,  if  any,  with  a  view  to  this  idesL 
And  it  is  doubtless  attended  with  other  adTantagesi  It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  chemistry,  thai 
substances  in  passmg  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  state,  produce  cold,  as  salt»  snow,  Acl  ;  and  thk^  so  &r 
as  I  know,  seems  to  be  somewhat  peculiar  to  salt  Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  sensation  of  cold 
lelt  upon  immersing  the  hand  in  strong  brine.  Numerous  iIlustratiTe  examples  mi^t  be  giyen,  hot 
let  this  one  suffice.     South  Bbbiou 


»••■ 


Shzkp  Fbauds. — We  have  seen  statements  published  in  agricultural  journal^  by  Yermont  wool- 
groweri^  bragging  of  their  sheep  and  fine  wool,  and  challenging  the  world  to  produce  thdr  equal 
Such  assertions  are  a  touch  beyond  the  exaggerating  adyertisements  of  quack  doctor^  puffing  their 
nostruma  These  nauseous  assertions^  like  bitter  pills^  require  oiling,  as  they  do  their  sheep^  before 
the  farmers  of  the  west  can  be  made  to  swallow  any  more  pi  them.  Now,  if  their  wool  is  as  good  as 
they  haye  represented  it  to  be,  will  you,  Messrs^  Editors^  or  some  of  your  Vermont  subsoriben^  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  ub,  through  the  JFbrmer,  why  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  last  yearns  dip  of  Yermont 
wool  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  grower^  unsold,  on  the  first  of  March  last!  and  why  it  is  that  the 
manufacturers  purchase  up  all  the  wool  about  tl^e  country  at  shearing  time,  and  pass  by  Yermont 
wool  as  unworthy  of  their  notice!  The  dear  bought  experience  the  fiomers  of  the  west  hays  bad 
for  the  past  two  year^  in  purchasing  eastern  sheep  at  prices  mudi  aboye  their  yalue,  compels  la  to 
state  that  many  of  their  sheep^  like  their  wool,  haye  proyed  yery  different  from  what  they  were  rep- 
resented to  be.  The  sheep  pedlars  cut  the  eye  teeth  of  many  of  our  farmers^  which  has  created  a 
great  distrust  in  anything  that  writers  or  pedlars  may  say  respecting  their  sheep^  and  now  we  are  all 
on  the  look*ottt  for  sharpera    A. — Ann  Arbor,  Mieh, 


•  •• 


BuTA  Baqa  Ain>  Manokl  Wubzbl — I  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  about  half  an  acre  of  rata 
baga  for  seyeral  yean^  and  think  them  indi^iensable  for  my  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in  the  spring.  I 
usually  sow  them  the  last  week  in  June,  in  rows  about  thirty  inches  apart»  and  hoe  them  out  ten 
inches  in  the  rowa»  I  haye  ueycr  used  superphosphate  of  lime^  but  if  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre 
can  be  made  by  the  farmer  him^^^lf  for  four  dollars^  as  you  say  in  the  March  number,  I  should  think 
if  it  does  as  much  good  as  you  say  it  does  for  root  cropi^  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  barn-yard 
manure.  I  usually  get  about  three  hundred  bushels  of  mta  baga  from  the  half  acrei  I  haye  neyer 
grown  mangel  Wi  rzel,  but  as  you  so  strongly  recommend  them  in  the  March  number,  I  mean  ta 
plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  this  year,  by  way  of  experiment  You  say  that  **  though  this  root  contsins 
about  87  per  cent  of  water,  yet  more  nutritiye  matter  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  this  crop  than 
any  other."  I  certainly  should  not  haye  thought  that  roots  contained  87  Ibs^  of  water  in  eyery  100; 
but  you  say  that  ruta  baga  contain  eyen  more  water  than  mangel  wurzel,  and  that  eyen  green  doyer 
containa  80  per  cent  of  water.  , 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  amount  of  water  a  crop  of  eloyer  exhales  during  its  growth,  from 
an  acre  of  land — no  less  than  430  tons^  or  8600  lb&,  per  day.    Truly,  plants  require,  or  at  least  take 
their  food  in  a  yery  diluted  state.    And  it  would  seem,  as  you  say,  that  this  amount  of  water,  impreg- 
nated as  it  is  with  carbonic  add  and  ammonia,  is  ci^Mble  of  taking  up  eyery  elem^t  that  enters  into 
'  L    the  composition  d  the  plan^  eyen  the  most  ins(4uble.     A  Gonbtamt  BnAnvB.— DuUcAms  Gx,  If.  T. 
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Oiovnre  Msloii&— Perhaps  it  would  interert  boom  of  jou  readers  to  know  of  a  method  of  eiilti> 
Tating  melons  which  I  have  practiced  Tery  sncoesBfullj  for  the  past  three  or  fonr  yearn  For  some 
reason  they  do  not  ordinarily  ripen  well  in  this  region  when  planted,  as  on  Long  Island  or  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  open  air.  I  have  first  dog  holes  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  three  or  fonr  in  diameter ; 
into  this^  the  last  of  April,  I  have  thrown  stable  manure,  snch  as  is  used  for  hot^beds,  three  or  four 
wheel-barrowfuLk  On  the  top  of  this  I  place  a  bos,  shaped  like  the  box  of  a  hot-bed,  but  only  large 
enough  to  require  fonr  panes  of  8  by  10  glassy  and  in  the  box  I  plaoe  six  or  eight  inches  of  sand,  with 
aahes/md  dutfooal,  and  hoe  the  dirt  aroond  the  box  in  the  form  of  a  neat  moond.  After  a  few  days 
I  plant  my  melon  seeda^  enough  to  give  me  a  selection  of  the  beet  planta^  leaving  but  three  in  a  hill 
When  fully  grown.  In  the  sides  of  the  box  may  be  sown  tomato  seed,  as  in  a  hot-bed.  Ihe  result 
has  been,  that  my  melons  and  tomatoes  have  ripened  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  they  would 
otherwise  hare  done^  and  in  great  profusion.     P. — Earner,  N,  T, 


SwxR  PoTATOEib— I  haTO  been  raising  sweet  potatoes  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  year^  and  for 
the  most  of  that  time  hare  experienced  much  difficulty  and  loss  in  wintering  the  seed  for  the  next 
year's  crq|> ;'  but  I  now  feel  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  inform  you  and  the  public^  that  all  the 
extra  labor  which  I  beliere  to  be  generally  thought  neoesaary  to  preserve  the  seed  over  winter,  is 
entirely  unneoesMuy  and  worse  than  useless  of  which  I  have  been  growing  suspicious  for  several 
yean  past    Last  fidl  I  adopted  the  following  mode,  with  complete  suooefls  and  entire  satistaction : 

I  dug  my  potatoes  during  a  spell  of  nice  Indian  Summer,  about  the  first  week  in  October.  They 
were  handled  carefully,  taking  care  to  bruise  them  or  fracture  the  skin  as  little  as  poesible,  (which  I 
think  as  neceseary  as  in  the  management  of  keeping  applee^)  and  spread  on  a  clean  sod  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  firom  a  week  to  ten  day&  I  then  carefully  gathered  twenty-eix  bushels  of  them  in 
a  basket^  carried  them  up  stairs^  laid  them  away  in  barrels  and  boxes^  and  covered  them  up  with  old 
earpeti^  bags^  or  anything  to  keep  the  air  from  them.  When  the  winter  b^an  to  set  in  cold,  I  col- 
lected them  around  the  stove-pipe  and  chimney,  and  covered  them  all  over  in  a  body  with  boards 
and  other  covering  extending  down  to  the  floor,  thus  husbanding  all  the  heat  that  might  arise  through 
the  course  of  the  day  from  the  pipe  and  through  the  floor,  which  were  considerable,  as  they  were 
located  over  a  cook  stove  in  which  there  was  generally  fire  from  ^ye  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  or  ten  at  night  During  some  of  those  coldest  days  and  nighti^  (of  which  some  were  extremely 
oold — from  12  to  16  deg^  below  lero^)  the  heat  was  so  great  on  those  boxes  and  barrels  nearest  the 
p^M^  say  within  six  inches^  that  I  could,  scaroely  bear  to  hold  my  hand  on  them  at  that  point  There 
were  two  barreli^  frirthest  from  the  fire,  that  were  touched  with  the  frost  a  little^  which  I  overhauled 
in  Februaiy.  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  the  whole  loss  on  the  iwenty-six  bushels^  including  those 
that  were  frost-bitten  and  a  few  soudl  ones  dried  up  by  the  excessive  heat;  did  not  exceed  five  peeks. 
I  now  have  thirteen  bushels  of  them  in.hot-bed%  and  offer  the  plants  at  fifty  oents  per  bundled,  or 
four  dollars  per  thousand.  * 

I  discover  that  by  putting  them  in  large  quantities  togetlier  when  fresh  dug,  they  will  ferment  or 
go  through  a  sweating  process^  which  is  very  injurious^  in  which  I  believe  the  milk  is  more  or  less 
*  eonverted  into  water,  and  the  aaoobarine  principle  more  or  less  destroyed,  thereby  unfitting  them 
either  for  the  table  or  to  keep^  It  ia  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  are  fit  to  eat  only  while  fresh  — 
that  they  get  to  be  out  of  season,  Aa ;  but  this  is  a  mistakeL  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  longer  they  are 
kep^  the  sweeter  and  more  delicately  flavored  they  become^  as  I  tagoe,  from  the  greater  concentra- 
tion of  the  saocharine  matter  aa  the  water  evaporatea 

There  is  another  false  opinion  more  or  less  in  cireulation,  in  regpard  to  eastern  and  western  grown 
potatoes  which  is^  that  iht  eastern  grown  are  sweeter  and  better  than  the  western  grown  tubera 
This  idea  was  strongly  advanced  to  me  one  year  ago  last  faU,  in  BuffiUa  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
what  littie  difference  there  may  be,  if  any,  is  in  favor  of  the  western  grown;  in  defence  of  which 
position,  let  me  advance  a  short  statement^  which  is  this:  The  Irish  potato^  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
niaed  in  this  country,  is  more  delicately  flavored  than  those  of  the  eastern  Statea  This  opinion  I 
believe  is  universally  admitted  here.  I  think  the  cause  is  in  the  soil— ^ this  being  light  and  loamy, 
and  that  heavy  day  and  gravel;— the  one  being  in  a  state  of  nature — rich,  fertile,  and  iat;  the 
other,  barren,  sterile,  and  poor  in  e^mparisoa  This  I  have  tried,  in  the  article  of  beets^  in  my 
garden,  which  in  the  natural  state  is  a  stiff  yellow  day.  At  the  first  improvement  of  it^  I  hauled 
upon  it  enough  of  wettish  pndrie  soil  (I  can  not  call  it  muok)  to  make  two  or  tiiree  beda  The  fol* 
lowing  season  was  quite  a  dry  one,  and  the  beets  which  we  grew  in  the  day  soil  were  so  bitter  we 
eonld  scarcely  «at  then^  while  those  of  the  same  seed  and  variety  which  grew  in  the  prairie  soil 
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were  mild  and  sweet  ,  I  ooDdude  from  analogj,  that  tlie  western  grown  sweet  potatoes  are  likelj  to 
be  the  sweetest  and  best 

Kow,  a  word  as  to  what  maj  be  the  cause  of  this  false  opinion  expressed  in  Buffalo,  concerning 
western  grown  potatoes.  Maj  it  not  be  from  the  fact  that  in  the  west  there  arc  a  great  manj  varie- 
ties of  them  grown,  and  many  of  them  of  inferior  qaalit/,  each  yariety  being  different  almost  as 
apples.  Sweet  potato  amatnres  have  represented  to  me  tliat  the  very  best  varieties  are  the  THlcm 
Spanish  aod  the  Red  SpanUh,  And  that  there  is  little  difference  between  them,  some  choosing  th« 
one  and  some  the  othei*. 

Last  season  I  planted  from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July*  the  last  planted  were  of  ccmrse 
not  very  large,  but  paid  very  well.  I  believe  there  ai^c  more  failures  from  having  the  ground  too 
rich  than  too  poor.  If  manure  is  thought  to  be  necessary,  spread  on  and  plow  it  in  deep,  then  han'ow 
well,  ridge  up  three  furrows  together  three  and  a  1^^  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  apart^  Keep  them  clean,  the  vines  Mse  from  the  ground  in  all  other  places  except 
at  the  original  root  ^^^  the  ground  well  ridged  up,  and  you  niay  expect  five  budieiB  to  the  handled 
sproute^  if  planted  by  the  10th  of  June.      Ctbcs  Moore.— Port  Cltnton^  Mick, 
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Gafis  IK  CmcxxNS. — ij9  my  husband  is  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
you  wUl,  I  hope,  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  addreasihg  you  a  short  article  on  the  subject  of  **Gapea 
in  Chickens^'*  which,  if  you  should  consider  worthy  a  place  in  your  pagcs^  you  are  welcome  to  lay 
before  your  numerous  readens,  for  the  consideration  6f  those  who  have  been  learning  by  dear  exp«ri- 
enee  (as  I  think  I  have  learned)  the  nature  of  this  troublesome  disease.  I  have  been  induced  to  write 
this  from  havisg  seen  no  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  on  this  subject  that  were  satisfactory  to 
my  mind.  One  writer  attributes  gapes  to  giving  chickens  wet  food ;  another,  to  sour  food ;  another 
to  light  bread ;  4&c.  These  theories  may  all  be  correct ;  but  from  several  years'  experience  in  the 
rearing  of  chickens^  I  am  persuaded  that  the  food  has  but  little  to  do  with  preventing,  producing;  or 
curing  gapes,  since  the  same  results  have  been  produced  from  giving  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  food 
prepared  in  neai'ly  as  many  different  ways. 

As  many  persons  who  rajse  fowls  appear  entirely  ignorant  olT  the  nature  of  this  disease,  I  will  stato 
plainly  my  views.  The  constant  gaping  is  the  consequence  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  chicken 
to  expel  a  knot  of  small  worms,  which  I  have  always  found  in  the  windpipe,  (and  not  in  the  gnlle^ 
or  meat-^ipe,  as  many  suppose,)  at  its.  lower  extremity,  where  it  joins  the  lungs.  Their  location 
appears  very  evident  froih  the  fact  that  they  prevent  respiration,  and  hence  the  effort  to  expel  theiib. 

The  Cause.  — I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  any  other  cause  for  this  disease  than  eoH  aa  the 
chicks  are  always  affected  during  or  soon  after  cold,  wet  weather,  and  never  in  good  weather. 

The  Cure. — I  have  tried  all  the  pre^riptions  tliat  have  been  recommended  by  the  most  learned 
**  doctors*' who  have  written  on  tlus  subject^  through  the  agricultural  press — black  and  Osyenno 
pepper,  Jerusalem  oak,  spirits  turpentine,  and  a  host  of  otlier  nostrums^  that  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  assist  the  little  sufferers  off.  I  have  also  tried  to  extract  the  worms  with  a  wire ;  but  thk  I 
consider  very  unsafe,  as  it  kills  as  many  as  it  cures.  I  have  also  tried  a  feather,  with  no  better 
success;  as  one  stiff  enough  to  extract  the  worms  is  very  apt  to  destroy  the  chicken.  My  present 
remedy,  however,  has  never  fdled  in  a  single  instance,  if  taken  in  time.  It  is  this :  I  procure  m 
spear  of  blue-grass^  and  after  stripping  off  the  seeds,  I  twist  it  in  my  fingere  until  I  get  the  £brot» 
branches  closely  entwined  around  the  main  stem ;  then  pulling  out  the  tongue  of  the  chicken  untd 
the  mouth  of  the  windpipe  is  presented,  I  insert  the  spear  of  grass^  and  turning  it  around  several 
times^  until  it  reaches  the  lower  extremity  of  the  windpipe,  I  withdraw  it  witli  the  worms  attached. 
If,  however,  the  worms  do  not  appear  to  be  all  extracted,  I  have  a  cup  of  water  at  hand  into  which 
I  plunge  the  beak  of  the  chicken,  which  causes  it  to  sneeze  up  the  remaining  woi-ms  that  have  been 
loosened  by  tlie  grass.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inseH  the  grass  more  than  once,  especially  with 
**  young  practitioners."  MsJiy.  persons  whom  I  have  instructed  how  to  cure  chickens  of  gapes^  havv 
killed  every  one  they  attempted  to  cure ;  but  upon  investigation,  I  have  found  that  they  put  the 
grass  down  the  throat  instead  of  the  win^pe.    Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

To  prevent  Gapes,  I  have  only  to  observe  a  little  care  in  cold,  danip  weather,  to  keep  my  young 
thickens  comfortably  housed.  An  eye  should  also  be  kept  to  avoid  tliose  causes  in  the  manageraeiik 
of  fowls  which  produce  degeneracy,  anee  healthy  fowls. are  not  liable  to  disease. 

I  may  not  be  correct  in  my  theoi*y ;  if  so,  I  hope  to  be  corrected.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain ; 
in  my  practical  treaknent  of  the  disease,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowin^f  thai  I  never  lose  a  single 
chicken.    A.  A.  J.  JoMni — Bellrfonte  Landing,  K^, 


EOMES:  F^OR   THE   POOR. 

DT  L.  t.   O.  m^  OP  OVOVVKQA   HILL,   V.  T. 

pKRMiT  rae,  through  your  pages,  to  call  the  attention  of  wealthy  and  phUanthropic 
agriculturists  to  the  importance  of  providing  homes  for  the  poor,  particularly  that  class 
employed  as  farm  laborers.  A  large  portion  of  tbis  class  of  our  inhabitants  have  never 
had,  and  never  will  have  without  a  little  assistance,  a  home  of  their  own ;  and  many  of 
them  depend  upon  shifting  their  quarters  as  regularly  as  the  spring  returns.  The  idea 
of  ever  owning  a  home  seems  .to  them  an  impossibility ;  yet  there  are  few  families  whose 
unnecessary  expenses,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  home  that  would  make  them  as  comfortable  as  the  owner  of 
thousands.  A  man  who  never  expects  to  earn*  faster  than  he  spends,  will  have  but  little 
calculation  or  economy ;  hence  it  Is  that  those  persons  who  live  in  daily  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  usually  spend  more  time  and  money  at  parades,  exhibitions,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  sight*seeing,  than  those  who  have  comfortable  fortunes.  This  miserable 
habit  of  continually,  sbiiting  quarters  doubtless  begets  those^  thriftless,  untidy,  and  not 
unfrequently  dishonest  habits,  which  are  almost  invariably  found  connected  with  extreme 
poverty^  But  instead  of  wondering  at  these  traits  of  chara<;ter,  when  connected  with 
physical  and  intellectual  destitution,  we  should  wonder  at  the  exception.  He  who  has 
nothing  of  his  own,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  vtsry  conscientious  with  regard  to  what 
belongs  to  another ;  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  man  to  have  the  same  care  for  neatness 
or  economy  while  residing  on  the  premises  of  some  wealthy  landlord — which  he  is  to 
occupy  but  for  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  at  the  option  or  caprice  of  the  owner — ^as  he 
would  have  if  the  premises  were  his  own ;  or  that  he  will  have  the  same  inducement 
for  becoming  an  honest,  industrious,  and  reputable  citizen,  that  he  would  have  if  he 
expected  to  become  a  permanent  resident  tiiye  a  man  a  snug  little  cottage,  with  but 
an  acre  of  ground  well  stored  with  fruit,  with  his  cow,  pig,  and  poultry,  and  he  will  have 
no  more  disposition  to  encroach  upon  his  neighbors  than  if  he  were  worth  ten  times 
that  amount; — he  has  his  rightj>;  he  will  consequently  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
And  if  he  were  obliged  to  pay  his  own  school  bills  and  his  share  of  taxes,  however  small 
they  might  be,  his  children  would  be  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  kept  from 
breaking  windows  and  committing  other  depredations  upon  public  property.  I  do  not 
make  this  suggestion  as  grudging  any  amount  that  may  be  expended  for  the  real  benclit 
of  the  poor,  but  because  whatever  is  frets  is  generally  considered  of  little  value. 

But  the  greatest  evil  resulting  from  this  unsettled  mode  of  living,  is  the  influence  it 
has  in  forming  the  diaracter  and  habits  of  children.  Hiey  are  naturally  fond  of  novelty, 
and  moving  into  a  new  neighborhood  soon  becomes  with  them  a  very  important  desid- 
eratum ;  they  have  never  had  a  home  long  enough  to  become  attached  to  one ;  they 
have  nothing  to  leave  or  lose ;  and  ev.ery  change,  even  for  the  worse,  will  at  least  gratify 
their  curiosity.  If  they  are  naturally  active  and  intelligent,  they  early  acquire  an  uneasy, 
roving  disposition,  which  unfits  them  for  perseverance  in  any  pursuit ;  they  get  an  idea 
that  "  the  world  owes  them  a  living,^'  which  they  intend  to  have  for  the  least  labor. 
Some  of  them  will  no  doubt  make  very  expert  gamblers,  jugglers,  mesmerizers,  spirit-, 
knockers,  and  not  a  few  will  become  inebriates  and  felons.  If  they  are  dull  and  lazy, 
they  become  tavern-Loungei:s  and  vagrants,  till  necessity  forces  them  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  a  poor-homre;  and  a  m^rity  of  the  persons  who  have  once  resorted  to  a  poor-house 
for  rdief,  imbibe  a  fondness  ibr  that^  naode  of  life^  (which  requires  little  ei^ertion  and  no 
calculation  or  forethougtit,)  and  become  attached  to  the  society  which  such  an  asylum 
always  a£fords,  and  ready  on  the  slightest  pretence  to  seek  admission  again  within  its 
walls.  I  have  known  veteran  paupeca  who  boasted  of  having  been  in  every,  or  nearly 
every,  poor-house  in  the  State.  Their  children  in  turn  become  paupers ;  and  in  this 
way  pauperism  will  continue  to  increase  ad  infinitum. 


The  expense  of  supportmg  ihe  poor  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  ezpensiTey 
with  the  discouraging  and  mortifying  assurance  that  the  very  method  taken  to  relieve 
them  is  augmenting  their  numbers.  Now,  for  economy^s  ssJce,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  let  as  many  as  possible  be  provided  with  homes.  •  No  sober,  industrious  man, 
who  owns  the  smallest  place  that  could  be  called  a  home,  ever  need  fear  a  poor-hous^ 
In  case  of  sickness  or  casualty,  neighbors  would  render  every  needful  assistance.  If 
'  every  able  farmer  would  assist  but  one  laborer  in  procuring  a  home,  and  occasionally 
give  him  a  little  encouragement  and  advice,  he  would  render  him  a  more  important 
service  than  if  he  were  to  supply  his  family  with  bread ;  besides,  it  would  furnish  an 
example  for  others  of  the  same  class,  which  they  would  soon  become  ashamed  not  to 
imitate.  An  acre  of  ground  could  be  purchased  and  a  comfortable  tenement  erected,  in 
almost  any  agricultural  district,  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  any  healthy,  industrious 
laborer  could  easily  pay  for  it  in  four  annual  installments ;  for  an  acre  of  ground,  if 
skillfully  cultivated,  would  in  the  mean  time  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  furnish  those  who  were  not  old  enough  to  get  work  abroad  with  something 
to  do  towards  earning  their  own  living.  Improving  and  embellishing  a  little  homestead 
would  also  afford  the  laborer  both  profit  and  pleasure  during  his  spare  time,  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  very  likely  to  spend  in  the  nearest  bar-room.  What  a  deHghtfal 
change  would  soon  be  effected  in  country  scenery,  if  every  laborer  were  provided  with  a 
home  of  his  own.  Instead  of  old,  dilapidated  dwellings  and  temporary  shanties,  scarcely 
affording  a  shelter,  we  should  see  neat  little  cottages  and  gardens,  snugly  ensconced  in 
their  groves  of  fruit  trees,  sprinkled  over  the  country,  forming  no  impleasing  contrast 
with  the  homes  of  the  more  opulent. 

I  believe  all  children  are  by  nature  agriculturists ;  I  never  knew  one  who  was  not 
fond  of  cultivating  fruit  or  flowers.  And  what  man  or  woman  is  there,  who  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  been  brought  up  on  an  acre  of  ground,  who  does  not  remember  the 
interest'  they  have  taken  during  childhood  in  some  particular  tree  or  flower,  and  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  labored  early  and  late,  in  hoeing,  weeding,  and  watering  their 
plants,  till  they  not  unfrequently  killed  the  poor  things  with  kindness.  I  once  knew  a 
poor  little  invalid  who  was  confined  to  her  room,  and  mostly  to  her  bed,  for  nearly  two 
years  before  her  death,  who  had  a  tin  pan  filled  with  earth,  kept  on  a  stand  at  the  head 
of  her  bed,  which  she  called  her  garden.  This  she  divided  into  compartments  of  various 
sizes  with  a  little  paling  made  of  bits  of  shingle,  and  in  these  she  planted  seeds  prodn- 
cing  plants  of  the  smallest  growth.  These  served  to  employ  more  or  less  of  her  time 
every  day,  till  they  began  to  droop,  or  became  too  large  for  their  small  enclosures ;  then 
she  would  have  a  return  of  spring — clear  up  her  garden,  move  her  fences,  cultivate  her 
ground,  and  plant  again,  with  as  much  variation  as  possible  from  her  former  plan,  and 
watch  and  tend  with  as  much  interest  as  before.  Of  all  other  diversions  invented  to 
amuse  her  and  relieve  the  tediousness  of  her  confinement,  she  would  after  a  time  become 
weary ;  this  alone  afforded  her  a  permanent  source  of  enjoyment  I  am  ^nfident  that 
if  children  were  provided  with  comfortable  homes,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  (of  which  they  should  not  only  be  partakers,  but  sharers  in  the 
profits,)  it  would  prove  a  far  more  efficacious  as  well  as  a  cheaper  antidote  for  juvenile 
delinquences  and  vagrancy,  than  the  best  disciplined  penitentiary  that  ever  existed. 

Building^oor-houses,  and  giving  old  clothes  and  broken  victuals,  is  poor  charity ;  it 
debases  the  recipient,  affords  only  temporary  relief,  and  will  never  lessen  pauperism. 
The  most  effectual  and  only  permanent  method  of  helping  the  poor,  consists  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves.  "^ 


•^^^ 
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THB   ^HJSnSSER   VABMEB. 


SOILING    CATTLE    IN    SUMMER. 


Bt  soiling,  is  mMnt  the  practice  very^  preralent  in  different  parts  of  Europe  of  keeping 
oatde  in  the  barn-yard  or  in  stables  during  summer,  and  feeding  them  with  green  <a<op8. 
The  high  price  of  labor  in  this  country,  compared  with  Europe,  is  a  decided  objection  to 
the  profitable  adoption  of  the  system ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  trial,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  part  soiling  may  be  practiced  with  adrantage. 

Italian  rye  grass,  lucerne,  sipnfoin,  vetches,  and  doyer,  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  in 
England  for  the  purposes  of  soiling.  Especially  are  vetches  recommended  as  food  for 
horses,  and  good  formers  usually  grow  sufficient  to  supply  their  teams  during  the  whole 
summer,  so  that  the  horses  are  never  turned  out  to  pasture.  We  believe  several  S^tch 
and  English  farmers  have  tried  to  grow  them  for  this  purpose  in  this  country,  but  have 
not  succeeded,  the  great  heat  of  tibe  summer  being  unfavorable.  Italian  rye  grass  is 
now  being  sown  for  this  purpose,  and  we  think  will  be  found  valuable.  But  clover !  — 
we  can  beat  the  world  on  clover, — the  soil  and  climate  of  America  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  most  nutritious  and  valuable  of  all  green  crops,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  for  soiling  purposes.  There  appears 
to  be  little  question  but  what  an  We  of  land  mown  twice  or  thrice  dunng  the  summer, 
will  yield  double  the  amount  of  food  to  what  it  would  if  pastured  and  kept  bare,  with 
nothing  to  screen  the  roots  from  the  scorching  hot  sun.  And  doubtless  the  roots  of  the 
plant  have  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  amount  of  produce  yielded  in  leaves,  stems, 
Ag.  ;  so  that  we  have  not  only  an  increase  of  food  for  ^e  cattle,  but  a  greater  amount; 
of  vegetable  matter  left  in  the  soil  as  food  for  the  following  crops.  We  have  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  our  horses  green  clover  in  the  stable  during  "  nooning,"  and 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  practice  as  one  that  will  pay.  Whether  it  will  pay  to 
keep  the  horses  up  altogether  and  feed  them  with  green  clover  during  summer,  we  can 
not  say,  but  are  inclined  to  think  it  wouldk 

For  oxen  and  milch  cows  we  know  of  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  of  which  you  can  obtain  so  large  an  acreage  product,  as  green-  com — directions  for 
sowing  which  we  gave  last  month,  page  160.  If  you  have  not  yet  sown  |iny,  it  is  not 
too  late,  and  we  will  warrant  it  comes  in  useful.  We  never  knew  any  one  have  more 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  It  is  seldom  sown  thick  enot^h — four  bushels  is  in 
our  opinion  none  too  much  seed  per  acre,  if  sown  broadcast.  It  is,  Vx),  advisable  to 
sow  the  com  at  different  times  in  the  spring,  say  at  intervals  of  two  we^s,  so  that  you 
will  have  some  just  in  the  right  stage  to  cut  during  the  whole  summer ;  whereas,  if  you 
sow  the  whole  at  once,  you  have  eidier  to  cut  some  too  green  or  let  some  get  too  ripe, 
and  the  stalks  become  pithy  and  innutritions,  and  are  not  relished  by  the  cattle.  W^  do 
not  recommend  the  practice  of  growing  corn  and  making  it  into  fodder  for  winter  use.  It 
is  a  troublesome  business  curing  it  properly,  and  we  prefer  to  get  grain  as  well  as  stalks 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  for  though  there  is  probably  a  destraction  of  nitrogen,  and  much 
of  the  soluble  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  woody  fibre,  in  the  process  of  maturing 
Mia  seed,  yet  there  is  doubtless  more  nutntious  matter  in  grain  and  stalks,  than  there 
would  have  been  had  it  been  cut  and  converted  into  fodder  before  the  seed  was  formed. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  feeding  green  com  stalks 
to  milch  cows — some  good  farmers  taking  them  into  the  pasture  and  spreading  them 
on  the  ground,  while  others  object  to  this  plan,  saying  it  makes  the  cattle  restless,  that 
they  stimd  longing  at  the  feeding  spot  and  are  always  expecting  more  stalks,  and  do  not 
disperse  and  &1  themselves  with  grass.  If,  however,  they  are  fed  regularly  every  day, 
and  their  importunity  for  more  is  never  complied  with,  they  soon  learn  that  they  had 
better  be  at  other  business.  Others  feed  them  in  the  bam-yard,  and  thus  obtain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manure  which  would  be  wasted  in  the  field.  The  cattle  should  not 
be  fed  with  the  stalks  in  too  large  quantities  at  a  time,  or  Hiey  will  be  surfeited. 
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TUB    GKSXSEK    tA&UXS. 


HUNGAEIAN    CATTLK 


Bom  timB  sinca,  we  apent  ui  hour  nay  jdnaMntly  «t  the  raideiMW  of  Roswiu  L, 
Colt,  of  PaUerson,  New  Jeney.  His  groimdi  mit  weU  lud  out,  and  funished  with 
rare  and  fine  trees.  But  what  we  intend  now  to  call  attentkm  to,  in  bia  fine  Hu&gviaa 
Cattle,  a  bull  and  a  cow,  which  be  has  named  KotmUk  and  Bridoa.  The;  were  exhib- 
ited b;  Mr.  C  at  the  lata  Sute  Fair  in  thia  ei^  when  the  drawing  Imn  vhidi  doi 


BUHaABIAW  OATTUB,  OWnS  ST  KOSWXLI.  k  COLT,  OF  PATRRSOX,  K.  '■ 

cngTftring  is  made  waa  taken.  The  committee  make  the  follwwin!;  remarks  in  lleir 
report  on  these  cattlo :  "The  committee  oonsicier  them  as  ao  eiperiinent  in  this  wnn- 
trv-.  Their  iisefulneqa  liaa  yet  to  be  teated.  Wo  highly  commend  the  enterpriia  ibnt 
Bont  them  here.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  aa  much  improTCment  to  our  AmerioM 
herds  will  be  secured,  as  with  tlie  British  stock  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  We 
recommend  a  Diploma  and  the  thanlu  of  the  Sotncty  to  Mr.  Colt,  for  his  public  spint 
in  sending  them  to  the  exhibition." 


Cast  Iroit  Enambllbs  Stable-Fittingb. — Messrs.  Cottaii  &H*LLEir,  whose  splendid 
ctulinga  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  crystal  palace,  exhibited  a  reiy  beautiAiI 
set  of  stable -Uttings  —  rack,  manger,  and 
water-trough,  enamelled.  They  possess  the 
advantages  of  beauty,  durability,  and  clean- 
liness, and  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Wooden  fittings  are  objectionable  in 
many  respects — horses  gnaw  them  if  they 

happen  to  be  kept  idle  in  the  stable  ;  and  if  iTABLB-rrmnw. 

not  looked  to  very  carefully,  in  warm  weath- 


'^c=nmm,X 


er  especially,  they  become  sour,  and  prevent  hotaei  from  ft«ding  wolL 


THft  OCNSSXI   IMJEKEIi 


Sortinilturat  f ijffittnmrt. 

OOSDV(nSD'  BT'  P.    BAB8T% 


Thb  propagation  and  cnltnre  of  frait  trees  in  the  nnnefy,  and  the  prodaetaoieix>f  fruits  in 
the  garden  and  orchard,  at  the  present  time  occupy  the  attention  of  a  Tery  large  number 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  and  constitute  a  Tery  important  item  iin^e  general 
industry.  To  the  majority  of  those  embarking  in  it  the  business  is  entirely  new,  and 
they  have  everything  respecting  it  to  leann.  The  more  experienced,  even,  have  much 
more  to  learn  than  they  imagine.  *  It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  tl^itog — ^the  work  or  study 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months — that  will  make  a  niirseiyman,  or  a  fruit-grower,  even.  We 
not  unfrequently  hear  people^  say  they  would  like  to  send;  their  sons  to  a  nursery  for  a 
few  months,  to  learn  the  business ;  and  a  man  embarHng  largely  in  fruit  culture,  will 
sit  down  and  address  a  dozen  inquiries  to  a  horticultural  journal,  ejtpeoting  replies  that 
will  at  once  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  matter  silocessfulty:  Now,  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  these  errors ;  the  sooner  people  ai«  undeceived  in  these  matters,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  themselves  and  the  cominumtyt.  :  We  are  an  apt  people,  to-be  sure ;  still 
we  have  .to  learn  our  alphabet  before  we  read,  and  a  certain  lepgth  of  time  is  necessary 
to  learn  the  simplest  mechanical  art  Agriculture  and  horticulture  present  a  much 
wider  field  for  s.tudy,  and  a  much  more  embarrassing  one^  than  any  mechanic  art ;  and 
yet,  strange  enough,  few  people  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  can  not  at  once  leave 
the  work-shop  or  the  counting-room,  and  become  successful  farmers,  gardeners,  or  nur- 
serymen.. How  many  are  every  year-  awakened  from  this  ddiision^  by  dear  l)ought 
experience.  A  few  succeed :  they  are  those  who  appreciate  their  want  of  knowledge, 
and  go  to  work  as  zealous  and  earnest  students, — like  a^  man  who  finds  himself  in  a 
foreign  country,  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken,  and  conscious  that  he  can  not  prose- 
cute his  travels  with  either  pleasure  or  profit,  until  be  has  learned  it  Such  is  exactly 
the  position  of  the  man  who  becomes  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  grower  of  wheat  or  com,  a 
breeder  of  stock,  a  propagator  of  trees  or  plants,  without  previous  study  anc^  preparation. 
Nature  speaks  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  he  is  continually  mistaking  one  sound 
for  another ;  blunder  after  blunder  eonfbse  him ;  and  he  soon  finds  he  must  either  leave 
her  and  return  home  to  his  old  pursuit,  or  at  once  bend  himself  down,  with  dictionary, 
grammar,  and  *<  first  lessons,^  to  a  study  of  her  language. 

^  Oh,  you  are  exaggerating  I "  says  a  friend.  "  What  mystery  is  there  in  forming ! 
Who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  how  to  buy  himself  a  farm ;  a  few  horses,  cows,  and 
implements;  plow  the  land,  scatter  the  seed,  and  harvest  the  crops?  What  simple 
operations!"  Pardon  us,  dear  friend,  for  suggesting  that*you  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  soils ;  or  you  may  buy  just  such  land  as  some  one  may  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of,  but  will  not  suit  your  purposes.  You  ought  to  know  something  of 
animals :  or  you  will  certainly  stock  your  hrm  with  a  collection  in  wl^ob  every  fault 
known  will  be  represented.  You  ought  to  know  someChing  of  the  feeding  of  farm  stock, 
and  their  diseases ;  or  half  your  animfds  will  die  before  you  are  aware  of  their  sickness. 
You  ought  to  know  some^ing  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  varieties  of 
grains  and  vegetables,  that  you  may  plant  that  which  will  best  suit  your  market  and 
your  soils.  There  are  a  thousand  other  matters  you  ought  to,know  of,  and  that  you 
must  learn  by  experience  before  farming  will  be  profitable.  So  in  gardening; — yoin 
will  find  it  unpleasant  not  to  know  either  how  or  what  to  plant  And  here  the  oper^ 
tions  are  more  difficult,  because  much  more  numerous,  and  more  minute,  and  l^ss  gen- 
erally understood.  The  propagation  and  culture  of  trees  and  plants  is  a  great  study  — 
not  to  be  learned  in  a  few  months.    After  some  sixteen  years'  daily  and  hourly  expeii- 
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ence,  doee  stady,  and  obeervaiioii,  with  oppoitimitieB  as  good  as  most  people  liare 
enjoyed^  we  feel  but  like  an  apprentice  who  had  senred  hia  fint  year,  and  began  to  know 
how  to  handle  ins  tools,  and  understand  <  their  names  and  uses. 

We  would  have  people  look  less  lightly  on  these  pursuits.  Young  men  espedallj, 
who  aim  at  acquiring  a  respectable  positdoh  in  them,  should  go  to  work  in  earnest— 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  discard  the  fallacious  idea  that  a  few  months  can  be  any 
sort  of  prepibation  to  enter  upon  this  practice  successfully.  Those  who  aim  at  being 
nurserymen,  should  go  and  senre  as  apprentices  for  at  least  three  or  four  years  in  the 
best  establisfa^entB,  where  they  may  get  a  thorough  training.  To  be  able  merely  to  put 
a  tree  in  the  ground,  or  to  set  a  graft  or  bud,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  trade.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  such  acquirements  will  not  do ;  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
contend  with  greater  skill,  nor  will  they  inspire  the -community  with  that  confidence 
without  which  success  can  not  be  attained.  A  sentiment  is  fast  growing  up  against 
quacks;  or  half-way  workmen  in  any  profession,  and  all  sifch  will  find  themsekes  run 
off  the  track.  Reading,  study,  and  observation,  contini^  are  necessary  in  conjunction 
with  every-day  practice. 

The  growing  season  is  the  time* to  acquire  information;  everything  is  active,  and 
yielding  to  surroupding  influences.  The  effects  of  soils  and  manures,  dryness  and  mois- 
ture ;  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases ;  the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  trees ; 
the  ripening  of  fruits ;  the  advantages  of  different  modes  of  propagation,  prunmg,  and 
training ;  and  all  the  various  treatment  that  trees  and  plants  undergo  during  summer, 
should  be  closely  watched,  and  every  result  be  seized  upon  and  turned  to  account,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  future.  This  applies  to  every  department  of  cultivation,  whe&er  it 
be  the  &rm,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden,  or  the  flower  garden.  Our  lady  friends  who 
are  embarking  in  the  culture  of  flowers  for  their  recreation  and  amusement,  and  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  homes,  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  admiration  of  their  beautiful 
colors  or  foliage ;  they  must  ^tudy  their  habits,  observe  what  soil  and  treatment  suiti 
them  best^  learn  their  geography,  history,  origin,  d^c.,  and  they  will  greatly  multiply  the 
pleasures  and  ben^ts  of  floriculture. 

We  hear  too  many  complaints  of  ^*  barbarous  Greek  and  Latin  names  ;^  people  want 
everything  e^y  and  ready  made.  A  little  study  and  practice  will  make  the  hardest 
names  easy  and  familiar.  The  world  is  wide ;  nations  are  various,  and  speak  different 
languages ;  the  names  of  people  of  one  country  are  strange  and  hard  to  those  of  another; 
but  we  can  not  translate  them — we  must  take  them  as  they  are.  And  so  with  the 
names  of  plants,  or  fruits,  or  flowers,  named  by  foreigners^ — we  must  learn  to  pronounce 
ihem  as  we  learn  other  things  more  diflicult 
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RtjSTIO   WORK   IN    GARDENS. 

Wx  obeenre  about  the  country  an  increased  display  of  huge  pieces  of  carpentry,  painted 
white  as  snow,  and  placed  in  the  moat  conspicuous  part  of  the  garden,  intended  as  trel- 
lises or  supports  for  climbing  plaftts.  Inde^  they  are  becoming  quite  fashionable — 
large  numbers  have  been  on  sale  during  the  spring,  in  Rochester,  and  they  have  become 
a  standing  article  of  commerce.  We  rejoice  at  the  growing  taste  and  the  increased 
attention  to  gardening,  that  make  trellises  for  climbing  plants  in  demand,  but  we  must 
say  we  would  greatiy  prefer  something  more  simple,  rustic,  and  natural, — some- 
thing that  would  look  as  though  it  was  merely  intended  to  support  a  climbing  plant, 
instead  of  being  itself  the  principal  ornament  To  our  taste,  a  young  cedar  tree  stripped 
of  the  foliage,  leaving  the  bark  and  branches  on,  is  a  much  more  beautiful  support  for  a 
climbing  rose,  or  honeysuckle,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  than  one  of  these  elaborate 
productions  of  the  carpenter* 


« 
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When  we  pass  a  garden,  and  see  a  great  painted  pynmid  of  poets  and  lattice  work, 
with  a  little,  Bt&rred,  neglected  plant  aomewhere  in  the  grass  at  its  base,  the  impression 
is  forced  upon  ue,  right  or  "^^S'  '^^  ^^  proprietor  ia  less  a  person 
I    of  true  taste  than  a  lover  ofshow — one  who  has  a  garden  because 
it  is  fuhionable,  more  than  because  it  is  beautiful.     We  think  bet- 
ter, we  confess,  of  the  taste  of  the  poor  girl  who  has  the  walla  of 
her  father's  little  cabin  covered  with  "  morning-glorya"  climbing  on 
common  strings,  than  we  do  of  his.     We  are  very  far  &om  being 
opposed  to  garden  embellisbments  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  we 
would  insist  upon  their  being  in  good  keeping  with  the  garden ;  we 
can  not  commend  Hie  taste  that  expends  ten  dollars  cheerfully  tot 
an  "ornament,"  and  one  dollar  grudgingly  for  trees  or  plants. — 
Great  naked  pyramids  of  painted  boards  and  empty  iron  vases  on  a  naked  lawn,  are  by 
no  means  indicationa  of  true  taste.    A  garden  ia  no  garden,  whatever  else  it  may  con- 
bun,  withont  a  profbsion  of  tree*,  shrubs,-  and  flowers. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  rusdo  work  more  generally  introduced 
into  gardens,  lliey  are  cheap,  simple,  and  appropriate,  indicative  of 
taste  and  ingenuity  more  than  wealth  or  fashion,  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  plain  and  simple  character  of  our  village' and  country 
gardens,  than  those  of  an  expensive  or  elaborate  kind.  A  rustic  bas- 
ket, a  lawn  filled  with  verbenas,  petunias,  or  any  sucb  long-blooming 
plants,  is  a  very  pretty  object  Above  we  give  the  figure  of  one  raised 
on  a. rustic  pedeetaL  We  also  annex  the  figure  of  a  pendant  one, 
which  hsa  a  very  agreeable  effect  suspended  in  a  room,  ball,  verandah, 
or  in  a  green-house.  Some  very  pretty  spemnens  were  in  Floral  Hall 
at  the  last  New  York  State  Fur,  made  by  Mr.  Adam  Eacblkb,  of  Le 
Roy.  A  very  pretty  pendant  one  was  made  of  a  large  oak  knot,  hol- 
lowed out.  OUiers  were  made  of  grape  vine  stems,  rough  bark,  acoms, 
and  flr  ooum.    We  ahall  hereafter  give  some  iilustrations  of  Mr.  Kaobuck's  work. 


Bbowk's  Fatxnt  Fdmiqatob. — This  is  an  excellent  English  contrivanoe  for  famiga- 
ting  trees. and  plants,  to  destroy  insects.  Tobacco  is  placed  in  the  magazine  at  top,  and 
lighted  in  the  same  manner  as  an  or- 
dinary smoking-pipeL  A  dran^t  oi 
air  is  produced  tor  its  combustion  by 
the  levdntiona  of  a  fan,  which  draws 
the  smoke  in  at  one  part  of  the  cylin- 
der and  drives  it  forcibly  out  at  an- 
other in  a  cool  etiUe.  It  is  used  in 
fumigating  tvchards,  fields  of  tnraips, 
ico.,  as  veU  as  green-houses.  It  may 
^so'be  nsed  in  cellars,  outhhouses, 
Sxu,  wherever  insects  are  tronUesome. 

It  is  a  simple,  convenient  article,  easi- 

— .  '-^  ly  nsed  by  any  one.    It  is  hi^ly  re- 

BEOwn's  PATEOT  FUKOATOB.  ianmended  by  all  who  have  used  it 

in  England  and  this  country,  and  must  become  of  very  general  utili^.    It  may  be  had 
is  Boston  or  New  York.    The  price,  wff  believe,  is  |S, 

Tds  Fomrrau  'VaiDmai^—Ttii*  flu*  dirali,  one  of  ths  best  of  Vomruxdt  eoIlMHoa  In  Qilii^  is 
^k    now.  May  10tli,load*d  with  iti  gay  yellow  bloKana.    We  duU  givs  a  dMai^tim  of  It  Mst  nunth. 
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HINTS    FOR    JUNK 

During  the  whole  ef  April,  and  the  eaflPpart  of  Maj,  up  to  the  Sth,  the  weather  con- 
tinued cold  and  backward,  but  without  frost  H jacinths  in  the  garden  were  not  in  full 
bloom  till  the  10th  of  May ;  about  that  time  we  had  a  few  warm  days,  the  thermometer 
rising  above  80  dcg.  in  the  shade.  Vegetation  pushed  with  uncommon  rapidity,  so  that 
on  the  12th,  trees  were  quite  green  and  cherries  in  blossom.  The  fruit  crop  here  prom- 
ises well  The  transplanting  season,  though  unpleasant  throughout,  has  been  long,  and 
gave  ample  opportunity  to  all  who  had  labor  of  that  kind  to  p^form. 

An  immense  number  of  trees  have  been  planted  the  last  full  and  the  past  spring,  and 
we  trust  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  To  secure  a  good  growth,  they  must  receive  con- 
stant attention.  The  ground  must  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  dressings,  unless  mulching 
has  been  applied,  which  is  very  advantageous  in  all  cases.  Sawdust,  spent  tan,  half 
decayed  manure  or  leaves,  are  all  good  mulching  material.  When  the  heads  have  not 
been  properly  reduced  by  pruning  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  trees  do  not  push 
freely,  but  seem  to  flag  and  linger  from  debility,  the  branches  shauld  yet  be  shoHened, 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  leaves.  People  aometimea  think  it  a  great  hardship  to  spoil  a. 
symmetrical,  well  branched  tree,  by  pruning ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  do  this  than  lose 
it|  or  stunt  its  growth  during  the  whole  season. 

Trees  intended  to  be  trained  in  particular  forms  should  be  watched,  and  all  badly 
placed  or  superfluous  branches  pinched  off;  such  as  are  pushing  with  too  much  vigor 
for  their  position,  should  be  checked.  Thb  is  the  time  to  mould  the  trees  into  the 
desired  form,  and  to  obviate  heavy  pruning  next  winter.  Yearling  trees  that  have  been 
cut  back  to  prodace  pyramids,  wiH  now  show  whether  the  pruning  has  been  properiy 
done^  If  not  cut  back  low  enough,  the  top  shoots,  if  left,  will  rob  those  below,  and  the 
shape  will  be  spoiled.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  the  top  shoots,  to 
check  them  and  encourage  those  below  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  may  even  be  necessary  to 
cut  lower  down.  If  they  have  been  cut  too  low,  several  shoots  of  equal  vigor  will  be 
produced  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  leader  due  prominence,  the  others  should  be  pinched 
to  check  them.     The  same  principles  will  a]^y  to  older  trees. 

Trees  budded  last  autumn,  or  grafted  this  spring,  will  require  to  have  the  suckers  that 
always  start  freely  below  the  bud  or  graft,  promptly  removed  ;  in  some  cases  they  must 
be  gone  over  two  or  three  times.  The  growing  bu  i  or  grafl  in  many  cases  will  require 
to  be  carefully  tied  up  to  the  stock,  or  to  a  stake,  to  prevent  breaking  by  the  wind. 

Stratt^ferrtf'  be<h  must  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  the  runners  shortened,  to  turn  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  to  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  While  the  fruit  is  swelling,  a  few 
waterings  with  liquid  manure,  and  in  case  of  dry  weather,  an  abundance  of  water,  will 
greatly  improve  the  crop.  As  tibe  fhiit  ripens,  a  little  short  straw  or  hay  should  be 
spread  along  the  rows,  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

Mower  Garden,  <te» — ^Tie  up  neatly  all  tall-growiqg  herbaceous  plants,  whoee  stems  are 
easily  broken  or  blown  over.  Plant  out  dahlias  any  time  during  the  month ; — we  prefer 
the  last  half  of  June  fbr  tlie  finest  antnmn  display.  Peipetual  roses,  and  all  the  bedding 
plants  to  be  had  in  pots,  may  be  turned  out  any  time  during  the  month.  Among  the 
latter  we  will  mention,  as  being  particularly  desirable,  the  scarlet  geraniums,  salvias, 
cupheas,  heliotropes^  lantana^,  plumbagos,  veronicas,  and  zauscliQeria,  besides  the  indis- 
pensable verbenas  and  petunias*  We  ought  also  to  add  phJcxee — the  new  varieties  are 
very  beautifVil ;  and  \^  small  plants  are  tumed  out  now,  they  will  gjve  a  fine  bloom  in 
the  autumn.  Annuals  will  be  ready  for  traiUBplanting.  Do  Ais  on  »  moist,  cloudy  day, 
or  before  a  shower,  if  possible.  The  dwai(  slender-growing  sorts,  are  best  grown  in 
iNSMes,  like  tibe  verbenaa,  ^  Weeds  must  he  kept  down  in  all  parts  of  the  garden, 
gfaM  k^t  oloaely  eut^  aad  gvavel  walks  clean  and  level  by  frequent  raking  and  roUihg. 
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Crrass  edging  must  be  kept  ctit  to  preri^t  them  spreading;  a^  little  of  the  raw  ^dge  as 
possible  should  appear. 

Vegetable  Garden. — ^Keep  up  a  constant  succession  by  frequent  sowings,  of  such  things 
as  green  peas,  radishes,  and  salads,  not  forgetting  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  main 
autumn  crop  of  all  the  leading  articles.  Use  liquid  manure  and  water  freely  in  warm, 
dry  weather,  or  your  vegetables  will  not  be  fii  for  the  table.  ^ 
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THE    EASTER    BEUREE    PEAR. 

This  pear  has  for  several  years  been  spoken  of^  and  propagated  and  planted  to  somis 
extent  in  this  country,  yet  it  has  not  attained  any  considerable  popularity.  The  reason, 
we  apprehend,  is,  that  its  merits  are  very  little  known;  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  it  after  repeated  and  pretty  extensive  trials.' 

The  Easter  Beurre^  so  far,  holds  the  same  rank  with  us  among  pears  as  the  Northerri 
SPy  among  apbles — that  is,  tha  best  long-keeping-  table  variety.    We  have  them  now, 

l^th  April,  in  fine  eating 
order — kept  all  winter  in 
a  cellar,  on  shelves,  bring- 
ing thexn  into  a  warm 
living-room  ten  days  or 
so  before  wanted  for  usel 
Kke  lYie'Buckesse  fPAn- 
gaulefMy  it  has  been  al- 
most worthless  *  with  u4 
on  pear  stock.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  so  in  Europe; 
too; — at  least,  we  have 
been  told  so,  both  in 
Prance  and  England,  by 
experienced  mien.  This 
accounts  for  its  limited 
culture  in  this  country; 
for,  until  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  quince  stocks 
were  very  little  used  for 
the  pear.  Good  table' 
winter  pears  are  now  at- 
tracting attention,  and 
we  believe  that  this  vari- 
.  ety  wiU  soon  take  its  rank. 
We  think  that  for  the 
south  and  we6t  it  wilt 
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still  be  better  than  for  the  ndHifi,  a»  H  8deth^t6  i^difdire  long,  clear,  warm  autumns,  to 
bring  out  its  excellence. 

Large,  roundish  obovate,  inclining  to  oval — large  q)ecimen8  rounder,  and  smallcfl* 
ones  more  oval.  jSibn*— leather  rough,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  dull  red  cheek  on  welT 
matured  specimens.  Stalk — stout,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep 
canty.  Calyx — ^closed,  in  a  shallow,  plaited  basin.  FtesK — buttery,  melting,  and 
high  flavored.  Tree — a  fair  grower.  Shoots — reddish,  spotted.  Leaves — folded,  like 
those  of  the  Bartlett,    Exceedingly  productive.    £eeps'  till  lilay'. 
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Machni  roK  Ccmiro  Obabs  Flois. — It  ii  not  a  little  diAcuIt  to  lure  a  lawn 
well  cut  with  a  common  Bcythe ;  few  people  know  how  to  do  it ;  and  to  thoM  who  do 
it,  it  is  a  laborioui  and  tediona  operation.     A  machine  tLat  would  do  it  bo  eaaily  and  atr 
well  as  that  described  below  is  >aid  to  do,  would  be  of  great  value.     The  manufacturen 
uj:  :     "  This  unique  and  valuable  adjunct  to  th&  pleasure  ground  and  gardm  of  the 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  hu  now  stood  the  test  of  twenty  yean'  experience,  and  oon- 
Unuea  in  as  higlf  repute  aa  ever.  One  house 
alone  have  sold  over  fourteen  hundred, 
which  have  given  universal  satts&ction ; 
and  -ii  itill  in  good  demand.    This  mft- 
chine  it  so  easy  to  manage,  that  persons 
nnpiacticed  in  the  art  of  mowing  may  cut 
the  grass  on  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
bowling  greens,  with  ease.     It  is  easily 
adjusted  to  cut  to  any  length ;   and  the 
beauty  of  its  operation  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
learn,  nor  any  of  the  cut  grass  upon  the 
lawn.     Other  advantages  of  this  machine 
are,  that  the  grass  may  be  cut  when  dry, 
and  consequently  it  may  be  used  at  such 
hours  as  are  most  convenient  to  the  gar-  a 
dener  or  workman — while  the  expense  of  1 
mowing  is  considerably  lessened,  as  more  1 
than  double  the  work  may  be  done  with 

the  same'  manual  labor  that  is  requisite  patent  orabs-odttib. 

with  the  acythe." 

We  ssw  this  article  for  sale  in  most  of  the  Eo^isli  Implement  Warehouses,  and  aD 
recommended  it  highly.  We  believe  this  or  some  Kinilar  onea  have  been  introdoeed 
here,  but  we  are  not  aware  with  what  lesulta. 


BoBnocLnnuL  Socoir  ow  ns  Qmm  TAixar.— IIiIb  Sods^  held  It*  fint  ezUbitiai  of  th* 
Maion  on  tha  llthof  May.  Hm  mntribotioDa  wan nat  DDiiienni^  bnt MTflnl  artides  w«re aihibited 
b  grcatw  parfedian  than  thej-  hava  bafora  baeo  M«n  her*.  'Oa  Sodet;  hm  aot  bafora  Taotamd  a 
diow  as  carij,  and  liaooa  firing  flower*  and  vagataUaa  bsva  not  baan  bronght  ont    Het«  tttn — 

FroDi  Mr.  0.  J.  Btib — a  oonple  of  fio«  plants  in  pot^  of  tha  Spiraa  pnmifolia,  loaded  with  its 
pratty,  dsuy-lika,  doabla  flowen ;  (tbii  plant  fbroea  well,  and  i*  on*  of  the  prettieat  gaidea  Araba 
that  bloom  in  Hay ;  It  ought  to  ba  In  evmy  guita ;)  a  eonpl*  of  tubs  of  verbena* ;  a  eollaetiai  ol 
hyaeiitth*;  Aa 

Fcom  Hr.  Jho.  Sonamux— •  nie*  oollaation  of  pot-plsnt^  ioeladiiig  a  flna  La  Snn*  naa;  atvenl 
ef  tltc  newest  and  bert  petaniat;  two  pnt^  hand  boqneta;  Aa 

From  MeMra  A.  Sttm  A  Col — fin*  spadmant  of  Orj/ptomifrit,  and  two  Urge  and  bandaom*  tt«« 

From  Mean  Euwako^  A  Babxt — a  nperb  ihow  of  thir^  named  vaiietiei  of  byadntha — tha 
most  attndiva  faatora  of  the  ihow;  aix  varietiea  of  wown  icoperials;  a  mial]  oolledioii  of  gtaen- 
honaa  plants  embradng  azalea*,  dnenriai,  rbododeudrom^  and  tha  beantlfnl  tropmiihim  trieiduam. 
iir.  DomiLLU  ashibitad  fine  wmples  of  the  Sarty  Otal  JUm  tadiah,  ttf  whieh  wa  broogfat  the 
aaad*  from  Fnnoe  1  bIki^  of  the  ^iirly  J^Vonm;  verylarg*  PofafiM  lattMa;  and  a  bondtof  Oitat 
j0f*za^nM,  BorpaHiiig  any  we  have  aeen  in  RodtestAT. 

'    Mr.  G  F.  (^osKAa  azhibited  fine  eooombei^  (the  only  ones  ihown ;)  bIks  fin*  letlnat^  rtinbarl^ 
andaa^ianigui;  alao^  a  dwarf  orange,  loadad  with  fruit 
Beantifnl  AorMan*  1^  applea  vera  iIioWD  by  Jm.  H.  Witts,  in  very  t«*t«fii]glBs  Jan 
Hr.  Tav  DooiK  axhitntod  loma  wall  exeentod  oil  paintiDgB  of  frnlt^  that  were  maeh  sdwitat 
He  eihibitioo  wa*  wdl  attended  and  aaemed  to  pva  general  aatiaEsctian  to  tha  vidlon.  .  r 


late'  f fjiarimrat. 


GOLDEH"    BABTONIA. 
Thb  ffoldm  Bartmia,  or  Bartonia  Awrea,  was  introduced  into  England,  from  California, 
in  the  fear  1B35,  by  the  botaniat  Dououu.     Mr.  D.  introduced  many  beaolifiil  floiren 
as  the   result   of  his  botanical 
tour  in  California,  and  thii  Ii 
one  of  the  moet   beautiful  of 
them  all.     This  excellent  botan- 
ist was  killed  a  few  years  after, 
by  foiling  into  a  pit  made  to  en- 
trap wild  cattle,  in  the  Sandwidi 
Islands.       He   introduced    into 
England  more  ornamental  annu- 
als than  any  other  collector. 

"  It  is  only  beneath  the  bright 
•nnshine,"  Dr.  Lmni-ir  oboerres, 
"that  its  splendid  flowers  unfold- 
In  the  early  morning,  the  plant 
is  a  shabby  bush,  with  pale, 
greeniah-grey  branches,  and 
weedy  leaves;  but  aa  tlie  sun 
exercises  bis  influence,  the  petals 
gradually  unroll,  as  if  is  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  power,  till 
every  branch  is  radiant  witli 
gold:  and  so  metallio  is  the 
lustre  of  the  inside  of  its  petab, 
that  one  would  really  think  they 
must  be  composed  <^  something 
more  solid  and  enduring  than 
the  delicate  and  perishable  tissna 
of  a  flower." 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  ttxtomk  aubi*. 

sheltered     ntuation,     ^aa     the 
branchea  are  very  brittle,  and  easity  broken  by  the  wind,)  in  a  rich,  moist  soil 


Wa  give  the  following  valuable  article  on  the  TrtatmetU  of  Amvait,  from  the  London 
Chtrdattri  Journal,  It  is  so  good,  and  so  appropriate  at  this  time,  that  we  could  not  for* 
bear  giving  the  whole  article^  thus  occupying  another  page  with  our  LadUi  JD^xirtnunt. 
[  endeavor  to  make  it  ■Oi.bpt  I  DCTcr  iDooMd 


br  wnploying  annoala    I  bsTe  tried  them  for.                        ,       _         _   . 
tEej'  produce.    The  gT«*ter  part  are  lo  ohair  of  tLeir  b«aatj,  that  tha^  iearMlj 
' *-     " — ^-  rtiower,  loo,  aod  every  breflu, '-  '--' " "— -» 


r,  loo,  aod  every  Stmu,  H«ma  to'dntrof  thair 

ilijeet;  jtt  Mitau.  it  ii,  that  from  aDDaali  I  n 

J  beantj.    If  joa  can  fumiih  me  with  a  few  hint^ 


I  despair  of  attuDiiw  mj  olijeet;  j^t  Mitau.  it  ii,  that  from  anaaali  I  mist  piincipaUj  iipeet  my 
nmmer  duplaj  of  floral  beantj.  If  joa  can  fumiili  me  with  a  few  hint^  and  enable  me  at  leaat  to 
tfipnuimate  my  wiihe^  I  ihall  be  gratified.' 


^  This  note,  which  we  gire  at  length,  contains  the  substance  of  one  or  two  others 
which  have  come  to  h'and  on  a  like  subject.  At  a  corresponding  season  we  jearlj 
receive  similar  communications,  and  as  the  information  required  is  of  general  application, 
we  give  our  reply  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  we  trust,  benefit  not  onlj  those  directlj 
interested,  but  many  of  our  readers  besides. 

**  Annuals  are  calculated  to  effect  much  in  the  summer  decoration  of  a  flower-garden : 
their  variety  is  great  In  habit,  in  foliage,  in  the  color  of  their  flowers,  they  exhibit  a 
a  great  diversity,  and  from  among  them  may  be  selected  such  as  are  suitable  for  all  sit- 
uations, and  to  please  all  tastes.  But  no  plants  are,  as  a  general  rule,  worse  treated  thaa 
annuals.  Because  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained^  and.  as  easily  raised,  thej 
receive  but  a  scanty  amount  of  attention — certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  develop  their 
proper  character  and  value.  As  generally  met  with;  they  are  weak,  straggling,  and 
weedy,  easily  damaged  by  rain  and  wind,  and  generally,  of  but  brief  duration ;  yet  if 
proper  attention  is  afibrded  them  in  the  several  stages  of  their  progress,  they  become 
highly  effective  and  useful,  both  for  cultivation  in  the  open  borders  as  well  as  for  pots. 
Many  of  the  kinds  are  admirably  adapted  for  *  massing.' 

"  We  shall  now  only  speak  of  hardy  kinds,  such  as  may  be  sown  in  the  borders  where 
they  are  to  flower,  or  in  a  reserve  garden,  and  be  afterwards  removed  to  their  pennanent 
situations.  When  sown  where  they  are  to  flower,  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  allow 
them  to  remain  too  thickly,  smothering  each  other  in  their  struggles  for  light  and  air, 
inducing  a  premature  maturity,  which  of  course  is  followed  by  their  speedy  dissolution. 
As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  above  the  ground  thinning  should  commence,  and  bo  progres- 
sively followed  up  till  in  the  place  9f  fifty  or  more  plants  perhaps  only  five  remain.  Of 
course  the.distance  at  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  them  will  depend  on  the  kinds^ 
and  on  the  richness  of  the  soil.  But  the  best  system  yrith.  the  har^y  kinds  is  to  sow 
them  in  a  spare  piece  of  ground,  and  prick  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
and  only  removing  them  to  the  flower-borders  as  vacancies  may  occur,  or  as  they 
approach  iheir  flowering  state ;  and  by  thus  treating  them,  a  good  succession  is  always 
obtainable — a  point  of  no  mean  import  where  they  have  to  be  depended  on  for  a  prin- 
cipal item  in  the  summer  display. 

<<  In  sowing  them,  a  somewhat  poor  soil  should  be  chosen ;  and  when  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  handle,  choose  a  level  spot,  which  can  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  tho 
day,  and  after  thoroughly  beating  or  rolling  it,  to  produpe  a  hard  surface,  place  upon  it 
a  layer  of  compost,  chiefly  composed  of  leaf-mold,  in  which  plant  the  young  annuals  a 
few  inches  apart.  With  proper  attention  to  watering  and  protection  from  insects,  their 
progress  will  be  rapid ;  abundance  of  roots  will  be  produced,  and  the  hardened  surface 
beneath  will  preserve  their  roots  from  penetrating  too  fjir,  to  render  their  being  trans- 
planted safely.  Here  they  will  always  be  ready  for  renioYal  to  their  blooming  places. 
No  check  will  result  from  their  r^oval  if  the  mqst*ordinary  care  is  observed.  Scarcely 
a  root  will  be  lost  in  the  process,  and  they  become  effective  at  once.  Should  they  not 
be  required  till  fairly  in  bloom,  they  may  be 'as  safely  removed  then  as  at  any  other  time. 

"  It  will  be  obvious  that  by  a  littie  att^tion  to  successional  sowing,  a  supply  of  good 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  beginnjng  to  the  end  of  the  sea^on.*^ 


-*♦«- 


Flowes  Sbkds. — We  are  still  (20th  May,)  receiving  applications  for  flower  seeds. 
Some  of  our  varieties  were  exhausted  some  time  ago,  and  as  we  obtain  our  seeds  from 
Paris,  we  have  no  opportunity  to  replenish.  We,  however,  do  the  best  we  can  with  all 
applicants.  At  a  great  outlay  of  labor  and  money,  we  have  now  sent  out  seven  thou- 
sand packages  of  seeds,  averaging  about  thirteen  varieties  to  each  package,  of  the  best 
annuals  grown ;  and  if  these  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  aeed  distributed  judiciously, 
our  labor  will  not  be  in  vain. 

2r — — 
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Few  Tobk  Stats  AoBicuLTimAL  Soodttt. — ^We 
hATe  received  many  oommanications  complaining 
of  certain  acts  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
which  we  haye  not  published,  but  we  now  gire 
one  below  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  farmers 
in  Western  Kew  TorL  Among  the  things  com- 
plained of  is  that  those  who  have  premiums 
awarded  them  mtist  send  to  Albany  for  them,  in- 
stead of  receiying  payment  where  the  Fair  is 
held.  We  think  this  is  good  ground  for  com- 
plaint For  a  month  ^  two  after  the  last  Fair 
not  a  day  passed  but  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
persons  called  at  our  office  to  know  where  they 
could  obtain  their  premiums.  These  claims  were 
■mall,  ranging  from  one  to  five  dollars^  others 
were  entitled  to  a  copy  of  TransactionSb  When 
informed  that  they  must  apply  at  Albany  for  their 
awards  and  that  the  Transactions  must  be  sent  to 
the  care  of  some  one  on  the  Express  route,  and 
the  Express  charges  paid,  a  general  diaoatirfflction 
was  ei))resaed-»some  declaring  they  would  take 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandon  their  premiuma 
We  are  sorry  it  ia  so ;  yot  we  belieye  that  until 
the  present  feeling  is  entirely  changed,  the  State 
Fair  will  receiye  yery  little  countenance  or  sup- 
port from  this  section  of  the  States 

Pnunr  me,  throagh  the  pages  of  yoor  usefld  joanud,  to 
expresi  my  views  relatlre  to  the  iiuuiagenieDt  oC  Qm  New 
Tork  State  Agricultural  Sooletj.  It  appears  lo  me  that  It 
does  not  give  the  enoouragcment  and  patronage  to  the  pro- 
daccn,  that  was  Inten^^ed  thai  It  shoold  do,  and  wbleh  It  la 
capable  of  doing,  provided  thai  It  Is  property  eoadacled. 

An  agrionltpiral  aoelety  la  an  assoclitflop  of  ttie  producing 
community,  embracing  an  the  productions  that  are  uaeftil, 
emamentol,  or  Ingenious;  and  the  primary  otiject  of  the 
'society  Is  to  etldt  facts  tested  by  expaience,  and  circulate 
praetieal  and  useftil  Infbrmatlon,  to  eneounge  and  stimulate 
the  practical  operafors  to  improTcment,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  produce  more  and  a  better  quality  of  the  earths 
productions  and  all  the  rarious  artielee  and  commodities 
produced,  bo  as  to  leaaea  thdr  cost  and  Increase  Ihelr  dse- 
fldness  to  the  consumer;  and  the  premiums  are  fiv  the 
express  purpose  of  encouiraglnic  and  sUmnTatfng  the  opera- 
tors to  perfect  these  great  objects 

Tlie  Fair  Is  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  sB  fhemnltiftri- 
oos  prodndions  of  taidaatiy,  avt»  and  sUU,  In  their  greatest 
peifiBctk»;  so  that  all  who  examine  them  may  judge  of 
their  ralue,  and  learn  by  the  united  experience  of  the  past 
how  to  Improre  and  Increase  their  productloiis.  And  It 
WM  expected  that  the  lalfsman,  the  sotentllc,  the  proAw- 
Sional,  and  the  wealthy  members  of  community,  who  wished 
to  promote  nsefUl  improvement  and  advance  the  Interests 
ef  society,  would  attend  the  Fair  and  unite  with  the  pro- 
daosiB  Of*  tni4  pHmotpUt  <if  ^^iiaWy,  so  aa  to  exhibit  by 
their  actions  that  the  .cultivator  of  the  soO,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  artisan,  are  the  bone  and  shiew,  and  the  supporters 
ef  soeiecy^— the  most  uaeftal,  sad  ought  to  he  the  moat  hoB- 
crsd  poition  of  community;— and  also  to  exhibU  to  Jhe 


active  and  enterpriKhig  youth,  that  to  be  a  praetieal  operm- 
tor  In  any  of  the  useflil  vocations  uf  life  is  as  honorable  as 
any  of  the  heretofore  dignified  callings.  Sut  it  was  not  so 
at  the  State  Fair  of  186L  The  most  of  those  dignitaries  who 
attended  were  a  privileged  order— Invited  guests  and  hon- 
orary ofBcers  of  the  Society.  They  were  provided  tor  and 
aecommodaled  in  exirmvagant  style,  at  the  expense  of  the 
•oclety  and  the  ellken«  of  Bechcster;  and  were  deeonted 
with  badges  of  eetiroation,  as  though  thry  were  of  aristo- 
cratic blood,  which  spoke  in  language  plainer  than  tongue 
could  express,  that  they,  the  honored  few,  were  the  digni- 
taries of  the  realm,  and  that  the  producers  were  inferior 
beings:  and  the  young  men  were  compelled  to  see,  that  to 
be  a  practical  operator  Is  not  the  road  to  honor  and  dl^ 
tlnoCloiL 

Ii  never  was  taitended  that  the  State  Fair  should  be  a 
profitable  festival  to  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  producers; 
end  It  is  a  new  principle  in  the  management  of  agricultural 
societies,  that  the  oflleen  and  wealthy  dtisens  must  be  hired 
to  attend  the  exhibitioo ;  and  If  such  must  be  the  esse,  in 
ftaturo  we  had  better  do  without  them,  and  appropriate  the 
money  that  they  eost  to  the  encouragement  of  naefyil  hv 
provemenL 

It  was  not  modi,  of  aa  eneomhim  on  the  taitelligenee  of 
our  culUvatora,  that  the  Society  had  to  send  to  Illlnoto  and 
gel  a  poiitldan  to  preach  politics  Ibr  the  Improvement 
of  agriculture  in  the  Kmplre  State,  ^d  how  mi^  It  coot 
the  Society,  is  best  known  to  those  who  handle  the  money. 
There  were  a  hundred  men  on  the  ground,  that  oonld  have 
given  a  better  and  more  practical  agricultural  addreaa     A 

Pi^w-HoLoai. 

—         '  » 

Tbial  of  IifTLvifENTs. — We  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  Trial  of  Implements  by  tlie  N.  T. 
State  Ag.  Society,  at  Geneva,  in  July,  the  pa?tio- 
ulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  advertisement 


ToaAooo^->In  the  March  and  April  nnmhen  of  your  paper 
yon  gave  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  tobaeoa  As  I  have 
always  oonsfdered  the  Farmtr  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  adl  and  the  mind,  I  am  ataloos  to  know  how  thecul* 
tlvatioB  of  tobaooo  Is  to  Uapfove  either,  when  we  aee  that 
those  who  do  not  use  the  weed  liave  ihe  beat  health,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  fllth  connected  with  its  use,  and  the 
number  of  tobacco  usen  that  lament  the  day  they  ever 
learned  to  use  It.  All  this  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  luxury  for  man.  Then  why 
cultivate  Itt  Why  impoverish  the  soH  to  reproduce  that 
which  makes  man  flithy  and  diseased?  I  am  surprised 
that  the  /)WK»%  which  Ibr  yean  has  been  laboring  to 
loiprove  the  taste,  and  Induce  Its  readen  to  engage  In  the 
eallare  of  wholesome  and  refreshing  IhiHa,  beatttUtal  and 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  should  ever  havo  polluted  its  pagea 
with  a  description  of  the  culture  of  tobacco.  Had  you 
reooftunended  the  culture  of  Canada  thistles  or  pigeon 
weed,  I  oould  have  pardoned  you ;  for,  great  as  the  li^ury 
-fA  these  weeds  is  to  tiie  Ihrmer,  they  can  be  tamed  to  some 
use  in  the  end.  Sheep  will  eat  the  young  thistle  when  cut 
and  dried  as  hay,  and  oil  Is  extracted  from  the  seed  of  the 
pigeon  weed.  I  know  that  a  great  number  of  amm  use 
tobacco,  but  t  never  knew  one  that  grew  Iht  on  IL 

But  If  yon  or  your  eorreqiondent  recommends  Hs  cuMm, 
HMn  give  as  aone  directions  Ibr  Us  use.  Let  us  know  how 
laige  achew  of  tobacco  a  boy  may  take  without  kiillog  hhn ; 
or  bow  long  be  may  sack  a  dgar  before  it  will  puke  him. 
Let  US  have  the  picture  of  a  pipe  and  the  ouaiae  of  a  tobacco 
box,  to  plaee  by  the  ude  of  an  outline  of  fruit  in  thv 


TBR   GSNS9EB   FABMXB. 
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"What  an  mmiatttm  fhen  woold  be  btttwiMB  s  pev  and  a 
ping  of  tobaaoot  If  erer  thii  i^dd  lato  retam  to  ItaEden- 
lUce  purity,  and  ignoranoe  and  erlme  be  known  no  mor% 
then  flnt  mnal  tobaoco^  as  wea  aa  Intoxicating  drinka,  be 
banished  flnom  the  daUynae  of  oorjroang  men.  And  when 
thia  It  d(xie,  then  will  nnirenaOy  oonunenoe  the  cnltnie  of 
thoae  fruits  and  flowem  that  yon  hare  ao  long  and  eaineaOy 
recommended  to  the  readen  of  the  Farmer,  Sksaid 
Jou«Box,-^JBMt  Orowlandt  IT.  T. 

We  giye  the  above  a  place  in  our  oolumoi^  not 
because  we  think  the  Btrictarea  oalled  for  by  any- 
thing we  have  eaidl,  or  that  we  have  ^*poU%Ued 
wtir  pogei^  bj  giving  the  best  method  of  raiong 
tobacco.  Had  we  recommended  the  nee  of  tobao- 
eoy  or  even  its  general  g^wth,  then  the  case 
would  have  been  Ikr  different^  and  there  wonld 
have  been  some  propriety  in  the  censure  so  Iiber> 
ally  bestowed ;  but,  so  far  from  thii^  although  it 
is  not  oar  bosineas  as  editors  of  an  agricoltnrsl 
Journal,  to  tell  men  what  they  shall  eat  or  what 
they  shall  drink,  yet  we  have  dropped  a  word  or 
so  against  the  use  of  tobacco^  and  even  in  the  arti- 
de  complained  of  stated  **  we  did  not  wish  to  see 
tobacco  raised  here  as  a  common  crop.**  We  have 
often  wished  that^  .if  men  wonld  smoke  and  chew 
a  noxious  weed,  one  could  be  discovered  nasty 
enough  to  suit;  and  leas  exhausting  to  the  soil  than 
tobacco.  But  when  our  read^rv  solicit  informatipn 
on  the  growth  of  any  crop^  we  do  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  withhold  it  because  we  may  think  the  use 
of  the  article  deleterious  We  have  now  several 
letters  asking  the  best  method  of  growing  hops; 
fOld  as  we  feel  under  obligation  to  answer  these 
inquiriefl^  we  hope  our  correspondent  will  not 
accuse  us  of  encouraging  the  use  of  beer.  We 
fuppoee  tobacco  will  be  grown  as  long  as  there  is 
a  good  market  for  it ;  and  if  we  tell  how  it  can 
be  grown  with  the  least  possible  injfiry  to  the  soil, 
we  shall  accomplish  aome  good:  bat  if  the  world 
would  follow  odr  example  as  well  aa  our  advice^ 
there  would  be  little  need  for  the  information. 


Inquims  emir  ^ttmoers. 

SupxBPHOBPHATB  OF  L11C&— In  youT  May  num- 
ber, Silas  H.  Miaohax  inquires  where  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  goodqoality  may  be  obtained, 
and  what  is  the  price,  xou  say,  in  answer,  ''It 
18  beinff  manufi&ctured  by  the  New  Jersey  2Sno 
Co.,  and  is  for  sale  in  New  York  city  at  2 jr  oe^^ts 
per  pound,"  (price  oC -guano.)  This  manure  may 
DC  manufactured  by  Mr.  Meacbau,  or  any  other 
expert  fiurner,  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  the  certainty  of  having  a  pure  artiae  end 
savitag  his  1^  cents  to  expend  in  agricultoral 
woruL 

The4>]an  I  adopt  to  dissolve  bones^  is  to  have 
them  ground  as  nne  aa  I  can,  put  them  into  a 
wooden  vessel,  pour  on  as  much  water  as  will  wet 
them,  generally  till  'd  risea  to  the  ttppar  auilaea; 


then  pour  in  sulphuric  add,  40  lb&  to  100  of  bones; 
stir  tiiem  frequently,  until  dissolved.  After  the 
bones  are  dissolved,  I  mix  them  with  as  mndi 
earth  as  will  enable  me  to  spread  it  over  the  field. 
The  cost  will  be-- 

For  Itonee,  100  Ibsi,  at  1  sent  per  lb.,..  |1  00 
Bolphinrio  add,  40  lba.,at9;^eli.perU)w,..  100 
Water,  80  Iba., 

And  we  hare  SSO  Iba.  of  the  manure  fbr..  |S  00 

and  I  have  not  much  doubt  a  better  article  than 
the  one  made  by  the  Zinc  Company. 

Last  vear  I  raised  some  Aiangel  wune]%  and 
manured  some  of  them  with  this  manure  pot  in 
the  bottom  of  the  driHa^  and  they  w^re  oetter 
than  where  I  put  barn-yard  manure.  The  abore 
amount  of  this  manure  is  suffident  for  an  aere  of 
wheats  which  it  will  improve  to  the  aatis&etioii  of 
the  £uTner.  The  timothy  after  my  wheat  tliTa 
dressed* was  the  best  I  ^ver  cut;  I  think  it  paid 
four  or  irr^  times  the  cost  of  the  manure.  Tnen 
is  no  manure  made  that  is  so  cheap  as  this  rape^ 
phosphate  of  lime.    &  6. — London  Britatn^  ?& 

We  have  often  recommended  our  readen  to 
preserve  bones^  and  convert  them  mto  sDpe^ 
phosphate  of  lime ;  but^  as  many  farmers  have  no 
bone  mill  in  their  neighborhood,  and  getting  isl- 
phuric  add  is  somewhat  troublesome^  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  have  a  good  article  that  eodd 
be  purchased  ready  for  use  at  a  reasonable  price 
—two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  we  think  in 
exorbitant  one ;  and,  as  it  is  manuftctored  from  a 
mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  and  contains  no  organic 
matter,  the  bone-made  superphosphate  would  be 
a  superior  artide  for  wheat  and  other  grain  eropi 
It  is  said;  however,  that  the  mineral  eontaha  90 
per  cent  of  bone-earth  phosphate,  and  as  boaes 
contain  )>ut  45  per  cent,  the  mineral-made  niper 
phosphate  of  lime  will  be  the  best  article  for  man- 
gel wunel.  beeta^  ruta  ba^^  turnips  and  aH 
crops  which  are  particularly  benefitted  by  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

The  method  of  dissolving  bones  as  reeommended 

by  our  correspondent)  is  a  good  on&  It  ia  prefer 
able  to  mix  the  water  with  the  bones  preriooito 
adding  the  add,  than  to  mix  it  with  the  add  be- 
fore applying  it  to  the  bonea, 

The  term  "dissolving  bonea  with  add,"  'u  apt 
to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  theproceaa.  11»« 
add.  does  not  dissolve  them,  but  simply  coDiarti 
the  phosphate  of  lime  into  a  bi-phoephat^  or 
super-phosphate,  of  lime  Hue  it  aceompliibeB 
by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  lime,  setting  ^ 
itB^phosphoric  add,  which  aHites  with  the  node- 
composed  phosphate^  converting  it  into  ths  bi- 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  value  of  the  change  is  this:  PA<Mp*««««^ 
lime  is  insoluble  in  water;  hi-phioephate  or  npir- 
j9Ao9)A4i<«of  lima  la  exceedingly  adubla:  so thstt   Jr 
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•8  plflntB  only  take  up  their  oonstitaentB  i&  toln- 
tioo,  it. will  be  perceiyed  whj  the  raperphocphttte 
of  lime  ifl  eo.much  more  efficMioas  the  fint  year 
than  bonefl^  ^Ye  bnahels  of  saperphosphate  of  lime 
producing  a  larger  crop  of  tnmipe  than  fiffy  bnah- 
eb  of  roughly  gromid  bonea.  Bonee  undergo  a 
gradual  deeompoaition  of  themeelyefl^  when  mixed 
with  the  soQ,  yielding  their  oonstitaentB  to  the 
water  and  planta^  the  organic  matter  being  aoon- 
eet  in  an*  aaeimilable  eondition.  Henoe^  bonee 
applied  to  wheat  are  attended  with  good  reenlts 
in  many  instancee;  while  saperphoephate  of  lime 
made  from  minerals  does  no  good. 

It  IB  yery  questionable  whether  it  will  pay  to 
deeompoee  bonee  with  solphmrie  aeid,  to  be  applied 
to  wheat  Onr  own  opinion  ia^  that  it  will  not;-— 
that  the  bonee  wonld  do  abont  aa  much  good  with- 
oat  the  aoid  as  with  it;  bnt  for  root  erope^  the 
saperphoephate  of  lime  is  the  best  manore  we 
haye  eyer  used.  Hie  preseft  month  is  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  mangel  worzel,  beeti;  and  rata 
bagas.  For  these  erops  the  saperphosphate, 
whether  from  bones  or  minerali;  will  be  greatly 
beneficial,  and  will  pay  well.  (See  Karoh  num- 
ber, phge  82.)  ^ 

Daibt,  OB  Muk-Houbb.  — I  send  yoa  a  design 
and  speoifications  for  a  dairy,  or  milk-house,  which 
you  may  giye  to  your  rMdera;  if  you  think  it 
worth  a  plaoe  in  your  journal,  and  do  not  find  one 
answering  R  EL's  wants  ny>re  fnl^ 
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FLAN  or  DAIKT,   OB  MOK-HOmB. 

The  building  is  10  by  18,  which  I  think  large 
enough  for  a  priyate  fiunily ;  but  should  any  one 
wish  to  enlarge  it^  it  might  be  made  10  by  20,  or 
15  by  26,  wiuiout  altering  the  plan. 

The  foundation  is  laid  with  stone,  and  raised  2^ 
feet  aboye  the  surfiuML  Upon  this  is  set  the  frame, 
and  enclosed  by  yertieal  weather  boarding.  The 
distance  from  the  stone  to  the  eayes  is  8  feel^  and 
to  the  comb  12  or«14  feet;  because  a  steep  roof 
will  turn  rain  better,  last  longer,  and  keep  the 
interior  cooler,  than  a  flat  one. 

A  is  the  fr^mt  room,  used  for  yarious  punwses 
--to  keep  empty  yessels  in,  and  such  other  things 
as  are  used  about  a  dairy,  and  is  also  a  pleasant 
plaee  in  sunmir  to  churn  in.    T!be  floor  of  this 


room  is  laid  with  planl^  leyel  with  the  top  of  the 
stone 

Steps  lead  from  tins  room  down  to  the  milk* 
room,  B,  the  floor  of  which  is  laid  with  brick  or 
stone.  Stone  I  consider  preferable,  for  reasons 
giyen  hereafter.  The  dairy  table,  e,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  is  used  to  place  pans  upon 
when  the  milk  is  to  be  skimmed,  and  also  wnile 
steiining  the  milk.  T,  T,  T,  are  trough^  made  of 
stone  or  cement^  in  which  to  place  the  pans  when 
filled.  The  water  is  conyeyed  to  and  mnn  these 
troughs  by  means  of  lead  pipeSb 

The  cost  will  yary  frcm  $60  to  $70 ;  $70  being 
in  my  opinion,  more  than  enough  to  finish  in  plain 
style  a  house  of  the  aboye  mentioned  dimensiona 
The  4>ill  of  costs  might  thus  be  snnmied  up,  at  the 
highest  prices: 

Ma«on*S  bilL  Indadlng  tlone, $18  00 

(too  feet  of  pumk  fiv  weather  boarding, 6  00 

9000  shlnslee,  at  $5^ 10  00 

Carpentera  bilL  iDoIuding  nails  and  glaaa, 80  00 

Bandriee,  indnding  hire  of  extra  he^ 19  00 

Amoimt, |T0  00 

I  would  say  to  R  H.,  that  he  need  not  be  afraid 
of  haying  too  much  yentilation.  Dont  put  tan 
bark  about  your  milk-house^  and  neyer  allow  any 
decaying  matter  to  come  near  it  Neyer  put  lime 
into  it  to  absorb  any  such  matter,  but  apply  plenty 
of  cold  water,  and  admit  the  sun  and  air  plenti- 
frilly.  Lay  the  floor  of  the  milk-room  with  stone, 
as  they  will  not  absorb  ''spilt  mUk"  like  bribk  or 
wood,  and  cause  an  unpleasant  od<Mr  to  peryade 
th^jrooma  Make  the  roof  steep^  as  this  tends  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  leayes  the  inte- 
rior cool,  and  you  will  haye  no  use  for  tan  bark. 
Aboye  sJl  thingi^  though,  keep  your  milk-room 
dean,  and  then  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the 
unpleasant  thought  of  haying  to  eat  an  old  dish 
rag,  or  other  decayed  matter,  that  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  your  cream.    An  Omo  FABMEa^-^BUh- 

hora,  OhUh 

•  ■•"  ■  ♦ 

To  FB»BByB  GiBniBD  Tbbb.—- In  the  April 
nuitiber  of  the  Fanner,  page  129,  J.  H.  L,  of  East 
Charlemont^  Mass^,  inquires  if  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents know  how  to  preserye  trees  that  haye 
Deen  girdled.  Tell  him  to  take  out  a  block  of 
wood  extending  into  the  bark  aboye  and  below 
the  girdle^  ana  take  from  the  body  or  limb  of 
another  tree  a  block  corresponding  in  size  and 
shape,  with  the  bark  on,  and  adjust  it  in  the  place^ 
and  bind  it  there,  on  the  principle  of  engrafting. 
I  haye  recommended  this  plan  oefore^  and  it  has 
proyed  completely  successhiL  G.  Moobk— Poi^ 
Olintont  Mich, 


1^,  Plattoborgb,  N.  T.    For  terms,  pleaae  apply  to  agents 
of  the  Company. 


•■pMpboaptaate  «f  Ume 

FOR  SALB  in  Iota  to  antt  porohaaera,  warranted  poie,  at 
3X  eta.  per  poand.  LONOETT  St  OKIFFINO, 

dtate  A|e.  Warehonae,  26  Cliff  at,  New  York. 
June,  18P8^-€-«t 

Pemyten  Giiano. 

AHD  olher  FertfllMrB.    Sereral  hundred  tone  of  flistqiial-. 
ttj  of  PeniTiaa  OoanO)  eonatantly  on  hand  for  aale. 

AisOk  Bone  Dual.  PlMter  of  Paria,  and  Pondrette. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  k,  CO. 

Apffll,ia»-lft  100  and  191  Water  ft,  Hew  Totk. 


TBB   mpnWB   VABliSB. 


§. 


▲  WnKlT  BOXB  n 

DailtiMd  for  both  Ooimtrf  and  Town 

THIS  Joanud,  now  in  the  third  fev  of  Ito  exMcnBe,  kis 
atteinod  an  extendve  dicnlatioo  and  acquired  a  bigh  r«T*- 
tation.    It  embraces  more  Agricultural,  IIortiruluinL  M«»> 


chanica],  Scientific}  EdueatlonaL  Literary  aa<l  Neva  maHfY, 
intenpenod  with  numeroua  J!.ngravingi,  than  any  uUarr 
paper  in  the  Union — and  has  no  superior  as  an  Aoutri^ 
TUBAL  AHn  FAJtiLT  NBWBFAnB.  lis  Tartooa  departmeatt 
are  under  the  superviaion  of  an  efScieni  corpa  of  Kdir.jn, 
who  are  determined  to  render  the  oontenla  of  die  wlnde 
paper  Uskpitl,  Pvas,  akd  KNTBR^ixuro.  The j  are  wmt^ 
ed  by  a  large  corps  of  Contributor  and  OwretiwiMlni:^— 
including  several  p<^utar  Anthonand  Editofa, — eapaL4r  of 
adding  interest  and  value  to  the  pages  of  any  pfublieau'^ 
The  Naw-YoRKKa  is  published  In  the  best  sttlk.  £&  h 
number  eobiatna  Eionr  Dovblb  Quabto  rA«aa,  {bnj  cri- 
umns,)  illustrated  with  ftt»n  two  to  six  Engrarin^k  It  a 
prohounoed  by  its  Patrons  and  the  Press  the  momel  r*] 
of  lla  olais.  in  both  (knUmU  and  Appearat^ce — and  we 
Yite  aU  wno  desire  a  nnsr  class  jocbkal,  for  the  tl< 
Cirele,  to  give  U  an  eTamination,  and,  if  appcored, 

TEBMS->Itt  Adtaxcs:— 7too  DoUart  a  year  |l/r 
«to  montht.  Three  oopUs  one  year  Jbr  95;  ^b  oc^n^i, 
and  one  to  agent,  for  $10;  Ten,  copiee^  and  oms  to  agt^L 

r  $15;  Ttoenty  copUi  Jbr  |S5w 
e  Bent  free. 


(>«^i 


^■^ 


SnlMcriptlons  respeetAiny  soHdled,- 
with  any  number.  Bacl^ numbers  to  Ist  May  or  ApKL,  f^ 
nished  if  desired.  A  now  half  volume  commaicea  Ijt  Jc:  i. 
•~ana  henoo  now  ia  a  good  time  to  anbaoribc.  Unc^. 
properly  enclosed,  may  he  maOed  at  the  risk  «f  the  i*aS> 
Usher.  Addreaa  D.  D.  T.  MOOHK, 

Junel.lSSS.  Kocheatcr,  X.  T. 


THE    ITEW  YORK    REAPER. 

MB.  McOORMIOE,  In  an  advcrtiaeroent  reoettl^ 
lished,  says,  **  that  while  Seymonr  it  Mot)gan  are  gniiis  oa 
to  manufitcture  noro  reapers,  they  have  naade  no  pR/Ti»a 
Lt  against  them  Ibr  $17;8i)6 ;  aod  aapOrr 
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mW  AND  FnllB  SHKXJBS  AND  PLANTS. 

ELLWANG6R  Ac  BARBIE  Proprietors  of  the  Mount- 
Uupe  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  solicit  the  attention  of 
tiuise  interested  in  Ornamental  Plaatt  to  their  laige  atock 
of  rare  and  beautiAU  Shrubs  and  Plants,  among  which  are 
the  Allowing:        ^^^^^  8HEUBS. 

J>etU9ia  Scabra,  o;  Garland  Peutzia,  a  line  white  floweiv 
ing  shrulx 

yornyUiia  Viridieeifna. 

Rihee  (7or(2oni— Gordon's  Cuirant— yeDow  and  crimson, 
very  fine. 

Spiraa,  Pruni/bUa  Jtore  p<mo— small,  doable,  white 
gowen  in  great  proAuion ;  flue  dense  babiL 

SpircM  LanceoUUa,  cyr  fieevesi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 

genus. 

S^firoM  Cfhamadrifi)Uaj  IfUonderU^  Lktdleyana,  Jit- 
ponica,  and  twenty  (Hbers. 

Syringa  (PhUadelphus)  Pubeeemt^  Zepherii,  Cordata, 
IkmOle,  CvluvibianOy  and  others,  all  fine. 

I/mioera  I^dibouHr-a,  fine  Califomlan  shrab. 

TamariaOy  J/rioanOt  Germanica^  GaUU»y  and  LAat^ 

Viburnum  Lantanoide$j  a  beantiftd  shrub. 

WiegeUt  RoeeOr-AhQ  finest  hardy  shrub,  lately  introdneed 
ftom  China. 

The  above  excellent  things  ean  be  flimished  in  goanti- 
Ues,  at  low  prices. 

SELECT  GQEEN-nOUSE  Ain>  BEDDING  PLAITTS. 

FnoBSXAB.— Our  collection  is  one  ^  the  best  in  America. 
The  most  distinct  and  best  varieties  yet  introduced  and 
quite  rar»',  such  as  Pearl  <^  England,  Fair  Roeamond^ 
8errati/blia^  Serra^foUa  muUiAora^  Fuigene  OorymUUlO' 
ro,  Oorymbi/lora  Aiba^  Magnificent^  President.  Prealdent 
Porckery  SpectabUis^  &c,  are  propagated  largely. 

Ykrbknas.  — A  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  comprising 
evenritiiing  fine  introduced  to' this  *ime. 

KKLicytKorm.-'^SouvaHr  de  JJege,  Oorymb^ptm,  and 
aome'new  varietfea  just  received  and  to  be  announced  here- 
after. 

PLTTIfBAOO  LaBPKMTJL 

CvmitM.^Platycenlraj  Stringvlota^  and  others.  Die 
first  is  one  of  the  finest  beading  plants. 

Lantamas.^  Ewihgi,  the*  ime  new  Cinchinatt  variety, 
rose  and  straw  colnr :  MiUaWis  Major^  and  several  others. 

BouvABDiAa.— TVtpAy^  and  oUaers. 

AjtunLoxs. 

Salvias.— 5/72mJ«yi«  Major y  OppoeUi/bUa^Jmtrea^uxd 
oUiers— superb  plants  fbr  masses. 

Fabiana  Imdbioata. 

Htdbaiiobas.— Xror<«n«lr,  JaponioOt  Oordata,  ^to. 

Bitddlba  Likdletana— a  fine  shrubby  plant  with  large 
clusters  of  purplish  lilac  fiowers ;  blooms  in  the  autuihn. 

IIabrotiiamnus  Elkoajts— a  superb  phmt,  half  shrubby^ 
with  large  clnsiers  of  showy  enmson  flowers;  blooms 
equally  well  In  the  open  ground  in  autumn,  and  in  the 
house  in  winter. 

Petuki  AS.— A  large  collection,  embracing  an  distinct  and 
good  sorts.  * 

LoHRLi  A  FmjQVNB  nfBio2n8,LoBKLXA  mrLOKifB  ALBA— flow- 
en  vt  dazzling  beauty — both  new. 

YRBONirA  LiKDLEYAKA— a  Charming  Butomn  flowering 
plant ;  long  el«^nt  spikes  of  pale  (ncariy  white)  blosaoms. 
Yeronieii  ^na«r«on«— finest  of  all— fiewt 

TaxB  Violets— white  and  purple. 

CnBYSAMTiiEiiUJis.— A  fine  collection  of  the  novel  and 
beautiful  pompoue  or  dwarf  varieties. 

Dahlias. —  A  superb  coilection,  including  the  English 
«and  French  prize  sorts  cf  IS&l— all  at  very  low  rates. 

CiNBBABiAS. — A  fine  collection  of  new  and  beautiftal  sorts, 
Indnding  Magnificent,  AUiUa,  Jkivtd  Coppenfieid^  Wd" 
Ungionf  Beauty  qfNewlngUm^  dtc^  dbc 

All  the  above  ariicles  ftimished  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, at  low  r&tcs,  and  packed  so  as  to  go  any  distance  with 
safetv. 

Priced  Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Ae.  Ae.,  ready  lat  of  March. 

March  1, 1S52. 

Albany  Tile  'Worka, 

Ko.  60  Lancagter  SLy  Weet  </  Medical  OoUege, 
THE  sub80ril>er  has  now  on  hand,  and  Is  prepared  to  Air- 
nisii  to  Agriculturists,  Horse-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  f(v  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  2X  to  AH  inches  calibre,  from  $12  to  $1S 
per  KHK)  pieces — tM>ing  the  cheapest  and  most  duraUe  arti- 
cle used.  Ordcn  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
loo.  [i-Ot]        *  J0IINO0IT,Jb. 


< 


to  pay  the  Judgmcnl  .     . 

suit  R>r  infringement  m  the  meanbetnra  of  flra 
reapera  since  the  commencement  of  the  llrat  ia  aboat  to  1^ 
brought  against  them  — and  that,  iflheyJoU  to  pt*^  t^ 
damages^  iKe  purchasers  are  not  only  liaifl*,  boa  Baaj  s: 
any  time  and  teUl  be  sued  far  tke  tame,* 

In  answer  to  this,  we  say,  thai  Mr.  MeCanaUk  haaaa 
Judgment  against  us  for  $17,3lMt.  or  for  any  other  sna.  He 
ol)lained  a  verdict  against  us  for  upwards  of  9K,**"\  ic 
account  of  the  machines  whieh  we  mannfiactured  and  « '•. 
in  1850 ;  but  proceedings  were  immediatfely  lakcn  oc  am 
part  to  present  the  case  to  the  U.  S.  Supfcxoe  Covn,  hi  it 
which  tribunal  we  hope  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  aad  in  i:  u 
case  feel  very  confident  that  we  can  now  make  a  saoer«..  jI 
defence.  If  we  should  be  disappointed  in  this,  wecapetf 
to  pay  the  verdM,  ui\Just  as  we  know  it  to  be^ 

With  regard  to  the  machines  we  are  now  bofldi^  Vr 
McCcNrmIck  very  well  knows  that  they  contain  uoc  mit.^ 
feature  which  is  embraced  in  any  unexpired  patent  U  Ia, 
and  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  build  and  scB  t!K« 
without  reference  to  him,  aa  uurmen  have  to  pkrm  t!  •  r 
lands  without  asking  his  permission.  It  win  be  obaer  <>. 
that  he  does  not  pretend,  In  his  advertiaeniecit,  Cfaa:  t-i 
MACHINES  WB  ABB  Kow  ooifsmrcTOro  are  anj  IbM^s^ 
ment  of  his  patenta^ 

The  500  machines  which  we  aold  last  year  wwa  no  ia- 
fringement  of  his  rights,  and  if  he  shobhl  aee  It  to  tmrrx  >s 
threat  of  prosecuting  us  into  execution,  it  will  be  ^/ts* 
purpose  of  frightening,  and  deterring  ftrmera  from  p  -• 
chasing  machmes  of  us  this  year,  and  not  with  flieerpr<ia- 
tion  of^btalnlng  a  verdict  uainst  na.  Ills  objed  la  to  *'  r .  1 1 
us  out  of  the  business  of  making  Beapers,  thai  he  aaay  h*  t« 
the  entire  field  to  htmseIC  Tnis,  if  truth  and  jasie*  an 
allowed  to  prevail,  be  ean  not  da 

Those  vrishing  the  New  Tork  Reaper  for  tha  cmsbb; 
harvest,  will  do  well  to  give  as  their  onlen  eailj;  sa  •• 
have  heretofore  been  nnabla  to  supply  the  demaiuL 

8£YilOUfi  A  MOSGA5. 

Broekport,  May  18, 1SS8. 


THE  subscrllier  deals  In,  and  aells  on  oommiarion,  an 
of  good  patents.    WoitlUesa  ooea  aaad  aoi  be  oft  tad. 

A  good  Qraas  Mower  wanted. 

The  beat  of  reference  given.  ALLEN  TANK. 

Na  157  South  Water  Street,  CUcaca,  n. 

ApiU10,lSSB.--^^ 
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1S9  fc  191  WaUr  Strett^  Kew  York, 
Jl  B.  ALLEN  *t  CO. 

ROBSB  POWBRSy  Threshcn,  and  8e]wnton.  The 
Endlew  Chain  or  Uailway  Powen  of  oar  own  manufiwtare, 
both  single  and  double  gvared.  for  one  and  two  bnrsea, 
which  baa  never  been  equalled  for  llghtneM  in  running, 
Btrength,  durabtlity,  and  economy.  They  are  univenally 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

iiL  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  foor-horses.  These 
are  compact  and  whoUy  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
work. 

8d.  Eddv^s  Circnlar  Wr(night>Iron  large  Gog  Wheels,  for 
one  to  six  horses.    A  new  and  flivorlte  power. 

4th.  Trimblo'iB  Iron-sweep  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses. 

Til BBsnBBS— Improved  Threshers  made  upon  the  best 
principles,  threshing  clean  with  Kreat  npldltv. 

Fan  Mills  for  Wheat,  Bye,  Oats,  &&,  of  the  best  con- 
straction. 

Kics  Fax  MrLts  made  expressly  for  the  Sonth. 

Milk  Paks— Ghiss  and  Enamelled  Iron  MUk  Pani^  rery 
desirable  articles. 

Ciiuiuis— Thermometer,  Almo^heric,  Kendall^  and 
other  kinds. 

Ha.xd  Cultitatoks  and  Hand  Flowv "-are  very  naeftU 
implements  in  garden  culture. 

ScvTUKS— Gross,  Grain,  Bosh,  and  lawn  Bcythes  of  the 
bestklmU. 

Kakr—A  larso  assortment  Sted,  Iron,  and  Wooden- 
headed  Garden  Bakes,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Bakes. 

HoBSx  II  AT  Bakes  of  new  and  highly  improved  patterns. 

Bkapixo  akd  Mowmo  MAOuticBS— These  have  been  Itally 
tested,  and  embrace  many  late  improvements,  and  we  can 
higlily  recommend  them. 

OAitDKx  AKD  FiEE  ExoiKsi,  Tcry  oseftil  machines,  ar^ 
ranged  on  wheels,  for  watering  gardens  or  walks,  and 
affording  protection  from  Are.  •They  will  throw  a  strong 
stream  forty  feet  high,  are  easily  worked,  and  not  liable  to 
got  out  of  order.  Also,  small  Chuden  Pomps  and  Syringes 
of  various  styles. 

Hay  akd  CaiToir  Fbhsks— Bnllock^  Progressive  Power 
Presses,  eombining  hnprovements  which  muce  them  by  &r 
the  best  In  use. 

Watkr  Baus,  Suction.  Force^  and  Endleis-Chatn  Pomps ; 
Leather,  Gotta-Percha,  India-Bobber  Hose.  Lead  Plpe.&a 

Cabdaor  Plow— Very  light  and  oonvenient  for  working 
among  cabbages.  • 

Potato  Plow,  with  doable  mooild  and  other  forms  for 
hilling  and  weeding. 

Our  Implements  ooenpy  three  large  storos,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  make  op  the  largest  and  most  complete  assort- 
ment in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  machine  shop, 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  where  any  artt- 
eles  in  our  line  carbe  made  to  order. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  ft  CO., 

Jone,  lS51.-<-tf.      189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Fruit  fi^rm  In  OlUo  tor  Bale. 

«FOMOVA  FA]IM*'>-120  acres  of  excellent  land;  60 
acres  yoong  orchard,  containlnff  8000  peach  and  8000  apple 
trees  of  the  choicest  market  varieties,  oommencing  to  bear, 
and  partly  enclosed  with  Osage  Orange  hedge.  Aboot  40 
acres  is  woods  pastore  with  living  water.  The  soil  Is  strong 
loam,  well  adapted  for  grain  and  grass,  as  well  as  fhiit— 
was  espociallv  designed  for  flroit,  stock,  and  ponltry — about 
100  improved  fowls  are  on  the  premises.  The  buildings 
are  of  little  value.  The  situation  is  very  healthy  and  pleas- 
ant :  good  water;  schools  and  other  social  advantages  con- 
venient. 

The  farm  is  sItnaSed  at  the  thriving  village  of  West  Jef- 
ferson, 14  miles  west  of  Golombos,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
**  NaUonal  Boad,"  the  <•  Xenta  Turnpike."  and  the  "Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  &  Cincinnati  Bailroad"— only  100  rods 
lh>m  the  village  and  depot— thus  aflbrdlng  excellent  fiicili- 
ties  for  travel  and  transportation,  with  certain  markets  for 
products.    It  will  be  sold  at  a  banrain. 

Address'  H.  B.  BATEHAM, 

Editor  Ohio  Coltivator,  Colnmbas,  a 

Jone  1, 1852.— 6-2t* 

GERVASE   WHEELER^  Architect, 

NOBWICHTOWN,  CONNECTICUT, 

RESPGOTFULLT  solicits  professional  engagements  from 
those  desirous  of  boiiding.  Designs  for  resklences,  chnrch- 
es,  school-houses,  arrangement  of  grounds  and  out-bulld- 
Ings,  and  for  internal  decoration,  prepared  and  forwarded 
by  express.  Terms  moderate— two  dollars  charged  for  soch 
information  ••  can  be  given  in  a  letter. 


GREAT  SAIjIB  OF  BIiOOD  CATTIiR. 


Oir  Wednesday,  the  l$th  of  Angnst  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  large  herd  of  Blood  (Jattle— r.hiofly  cows, 
heifers,  and  heller  and  bull  calves— comprising  opwards  of 
fifty  fUll-bre<l  Short-Horns. 

Also,  eight  thorough-bred  Herefords— a  two  years  old  bull, 
a  yeatflng  bnll,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Hereford  cows  (^*  Barity**)  was  imported  from  England  by 
Messrs.  Coming  ds  Sotham,  in  1841.  laie  others,  excepting 
the  two  years  ud  boil,  are  her  desoendenls,  by  bulls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Devon  bull  calves,  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens*  imported  bull  **  Cand  v,**  bred  by  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Quarity,  of  Devonshire,  Kngland,  imd  out  of  oows  de- 
scended from  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  nnnalnder  of  the  cows  and  calves,  fortv  to  fiftv  in 
number,  are  high-bred  Short-Horn  grades,  with  a  dash  of 
Devon  blood  In  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thorongfa4>red  Short-Homs  and  grade 
cows,  are  mostly  got  by  the  Imported  Short-Horn  boll  ^'Doke 
of  Exeter."  (10,152,)  of  the  celebrated  «  Princess  tribe,"  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
Is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Short-JSom  and  grade  oows  and  heifers  which 
come  in  season,  will  be  boiled,  previous  to  the  sale,  by 
**  Duke  of  Exeter." 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  thoiooA^-bred  and  grade,  are  de- 
scended from  the  Bates  bolls  **i>oke  of  Wettlnzton."  Im- 
ported by  Georae  VaiL  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.:  and  dv  ^  Sym- 
metry," son  of  ^Wellington,"  oot  of  Mr.  Vail^s  imported 
Bates  cow  **  Dochess." 

This  ^ock  has  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  fUUv  proved^  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  cows  In  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  sentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  animals  mat  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  in  want  of 
the  best  breeding  and  milking  slock. 

The  sale  will  lake  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Gar> 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Trov  road,  on  the 
homestead  flirm  of  Gen.  Van  Kenss^aer.  where  the  cattle 
wHl  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Catalogoes  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  l&th  of 
Jone,  aiM  sent  by  nuiil  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

I  will  also  sell  at  the  same  uroc,  two  pairs  of  six  years  old 
thoroogh-bred  Short-Horn  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pairs  ol 
matched  steers. 

Also,  ten  or  twelve  Sooth-Down  bnck  lambs,  kpt  bv  ai 
imported  ram,  from  the  oi.rivalled  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  a( 
Babraham.  England,  and  from  Ewes  descended  from  th« 
flooka  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Ellman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Black  Bock,  N.  Y^  May^  1882.— »-tft» 

The  Celebrated   Uorae  ^^iMorgaa  Eagfle.'- 

THIS  truly  celebrated  horse  will  stand  for  Mares  this  soar 
son,  commencing  April  19Ui,  at  the  Franklin  Iloose  In  Gen 
eseo,  on  Monday.  Toeadiur,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  on^ 
at  Scoville^  Eagle  Hotelln  Mt.  Morris,  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
orday  of  each  week  doring  the  season. 

**  Morgan  Eagle"  was  purchased  in  the  lUl  of  1847,  hi 
Tonbrioge,  Vt,  oy  J.  Henderson,  at  a  high  price,  for  tho 
express  porpoee  of  improving  the'  stock  of  horses  in  this 
county.  He  Is  about  lo  hands  high,  and  well  proportioned. 
Is  a  bright  bay,  and  for  sjonmetry  and  action,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Morgan  Eajde,  and  the  celebrated  trotting  mare, 
Ladv  Sotton,  of  New  York,  were  sired  by  Old  Morgan 
Eagle,  of  VermonL 

Breeders  of  horses  are  particularly  requested  to  coll  and 
examine  him. 

Pasture  will  be  ftimlshed  for  mares  sent  from  a  distance 
and  good  attenUon  paid  to  them.  Escapes  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners.  Those  who  port  with  mares  before  foaling,  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  insurance.  Mares  must  be  re- 
turned every  two  weeks  or  they  will  be  held  for  the  Insu- 
rance. J.  HENDJJJiSON  SsZ.U,  AUSTIN, 

Oeneseo,  April  16, 1852. 

Improved  SalMoU  Ptowi. 

THB  anbscribers  offer  for  sale  an  Improved  Subsoil  Plow, 
made  ondcr  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free 
from  the  ot(|ections  orged  against  those  formeriy  in  use. 
The  wearing  parts  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  rAiewed,  while  the  amonnt  of  force  requisite 
to  move  ihem  is  less  than  half  that  required  by  those  pre- 
viously made. 

Price— One  Horse  Plow,  |9;  with  draft  rod,  $6.  No.  1. 
with  draft  rods,  $3.50.    No.  2.  do.,  $11. 

LONGETT  &  OBIFFINO, 

June,  tS62.— e^U  No.  25  CUff  street.  New  Yor^c 
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DfTRBAM   OAOnEUB. 

Z  HAVE  Imported  aeTeral  oows  and  helfenoftheoolebn- 
ted  PrlAoeflB  Tribe  of  Short-Horn  Durham  CatUe,  bred  bv 
and  from  the  herd  of  Jdba  Stephenacm,  Engbmd.  Thfi 
tribe  is  uneqaoDed  hi  England  or  America,  tar  atyle,  qoal- 
itf  I  and  milk. 

In  connection  with  GoL  Sherwood,  I  Imported  the  prize 
boll  Third  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (6,^10  bred  by  the  distin- 

EiaHed  breederaThoroas  Balm,  of  England,  and  got  by  hia 
noofl  prize  boll,  Duke  of  NorthumSeriand  (1,M0.)  We 
also  imported  fhnn  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Piinceas  prize  bnU, 
Eari  of  Senham,  (10^181.)  I  hare  also  imported  Prinoeos  I, 
Princen  tl,  Princess  III,  Princess  IV.  Princess  V,  and  the 
bulls  WolrisUm  and  Eari  Vana,  all  or  the  Princess  Tribe, 
and  bred  by  Xr.  Stephenson.  I  also  imported  the  eow 
Waterloo  V,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  got  bj  his  prize  bull  Duke 
of  Northumoerland,  and  of  the  same  nunilr  as  Third  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  I  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Kamsav,  the  cow 
Wildeyes  V;  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Bamsay 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bates*  cattle,  in  England,  in  1650. 

I  am  now  breeding  these  imported  cows  and  heifers,  to 
the  imported  prize  bulla  Third  I>nke  of  Cambridge,  Earl  of 
Seaham,  and  Vane  Tempest;  also,  to  WolTiston  and  Eari 
Vane.  I  can  supply  breeders  with  bull  calTes  out  of  these 
cows  and  heifers,  got  by  Uiese  imported  bulls,  of  a  rsd  or 
roan  color,  as  may  be  preferred. 

The  Third  Duke  of  Cambridge  won  the  first  prize  Ibr 
Durham  bulls  at  the  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  8yracuse|in  1848,  beatlag  among  others, 
three  bulls  of  Mr.  &eoige  vailHi  (of  Troy)Dreedlng,  inchi^ 
diiw  Buena  Vista.  He  also  won  the  first  prize  tat  Dortuun 
bulb-  at  the  show  of  the  same  Society  at  Albany,  in  1860, 
beating  among  oUien,  Mr.  George  Vail^  Irali  Meteor. — 
(Meteor  by  l£.  VaUls  imported  Bates  bull  Wellington— 
oam,  Mr.  Vail's  imported  oow  Dudiess.) 

Eari  of  Seaham  won  the  first  prize  ibr  two-yeaiwrid  Dur- 
ham bulls  at  the  Show  of  the  same  Society  at  Albany,  in 
1850,  beating  Mr.  George  Vail^  bulls  Fortune  and  Eclipso. 
Seaham  won  the  first  prize  for  Durliam  bulls  of  all  ages  two 
Tears  and  over,  at  the  Show  of  the  American  Institute  fai 
New  York,  inr  1850.  Seaham  also  won  the  first  prize  for 
Durham  bulls  at4he  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Rochester,  in  1861,  beating  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
MchtIs*  prize  bull  Lamartine,  and  many  others. 

Princess  II  won  the  first  mrize  fbr  yearling  Durham  heif- 
ers at  the  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Syracuse,  in  1848,  beating  Mr.  Chapman'^  Fashion  from 
Mr.  Van's  nerd.  Ftincess  il  also  won  the  first  prize  for 
two-year-olds  at  the  Show  of  the  same  Society  at  AllMiny,  in 
1860,  beating,  among  others.  Mr.  Geonre  VaU's  two  heifers, 
HUpa  Sd  (got  bT  Mr.  VaU^s  imported  Wellington,  out  of  his 
imported  oow  Iiilpa,)  and  Enpioe  4th. 

Princess  I  is  the  dam  (rf*  CoL  Sherwoodls  prize  bull  Vane 
Tempest  At  the  Show  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Albany,  in  1850,  as  a  bull  calf,  and  at  U&e  Show  of 
the  same  Society  at  Rochester  in  1851,  as  a  yeariing  bull. 
Vane  Tempest  won  the  flnl  prizes,  beating,  in  both  uistan- 
ces,  Mr.  Vail's  bull  Kirkieavlngton  (got  by  Mr.  Vail'k  im- 
ported Wellinffton,  out  (tf  imported  LtAj  Barrington.)  Of 
these  importedcowsand  heifers.  Princess  II  hasuone  been 
shown.    Wolriston  and  Earl  Vane  have  not  been  exhibited. 

Third  Duke  of  Cambridae  is  the  only  bull  now  in  Amer- 
ica bred  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Bates  of  Kirkleayington, 
England,  and  is  tbe  best  bull  ever  brought  to  Amerioalrom 
Mr.  Bales*  herd. 

Wolriston  is  brother  to  Earl  of  Dublin,  bred  bv  Mr. 
Stephenson,  that  is  now  let  at  a  hieh  price,  to  that  celebra- 
ted breeder,  Sir  Charles  Knightley, Xefcestershlre,  England. 
Eari  Vane,  now  a  yearling.  Is  brother  to  Vane  Tempest 

Breeders  desiring  the  Blood  of  Mr.  Bates*  herd,  can  no- 
where else  in  America,  than  from  Third  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, "  procure  it  with  such  high  characteristics  of  style, 
quality,  symmetry,  and  substance.** 

Breeders  buying  bulls  of  the  Princess  Tribe,  will  get  those 
which  are  supcricv  to  all  other  Short-Horn  Durham  Cattie. 
AH  Mr.  Bates*  great  leading  prize  animals,  winning  at  the 
great  English  Shows,  viz :  Duke  of  N(Mrthumberiand,  Duch- 
ess 84th,  Duchess  42d,  Duchess  48d,  Cambridge  Rose,  Jbc, 
weregot  by  Mr.  Stophenson*8  Princess  Tribe  btdl,  Belredere, 
n,70oO  and  he  never  got  beaten  when  he  showed  the  get  o< 
Belvedere. 

As  feeding  beasts,  no  Tribe  over  surpassed  the  Prineeas. 
Earl  of  Seaham  in  six  monUis,  March  to  September  1851, 
made  over  600  pounds  growth. 

The  Princess  Tribe  of  Short-Horns  is  eoncededly  the  best 
milking  tribe  of  Durham  cattie  in  England ;  all  the  cows  of 
the  tribe  milk  capitally.  Of  the  four  whidi  have  dropped 
calves  for  me,  all  are  very  fine  milkers.  Princess  I,  at  rour 
yean  old,  has  given  twenty-six  quarts  a  day,  veif  rich  milk. 


And  PrinceH  IV,  wifh  her  flivt  edi;  bps  given  twrnty-tvo 
quarts  a  day.  CoL  Sherwood's  Red  Rose  of  this  tribe,  Ibor 
years  old,  vetting  grass  only,  made  in  thirty  socoesriTe  dajs 
of  May  and  June  1851,  sixty  pounds  and  four  ounces  of 
butter ;  and  forty-seven  pounds  an<4  ^ven  ounces  in  thiitj 
saocessive  days  in  August  1851,  which  was  a  period  of  great 

droutli.  

6-1If«  AMBROSE  STEVENS,  New  York  oi!j. 

I^BWIS  G.   HORRIS' 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE,  BY  AUCTION, 

or 

IMPROVBD  BBBBD8  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 
Win  take  place  at  Monnt  Fordham,  Westchester  Co,  (11 
mUes  from  aty  Hall,  New  York,)  on  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  9, 185S.    Jambs  M.  Miuja,  Auctioneer. 

AFPLIOATION  need  not  be  madel^  at  privste  sile,  as  I 
decline  in  an  cases,  so  as  to  make  it  an  ofijeet  for  mvou 
at  a  distance  to  attend.  Sale  positive  to  the  highest  Ndder, 
without  reserve^  ^ 

Numbering  about  fifty  head  of  Homed  Stock,  indudlags 
variety  ol  ages  and  sex,  constottng  of  Pure  Bred  Sbon 
Horns,  Devons,  and  Aynhires ;  Southdown  Buck  Iambs, 
and  a  vervfew  Ewes;  Suffolk  and  Essex  Swine.  Citi- 
loguea,  with  ftill  pedigrees,  dec.  &c,  wUl  be  ready  for  de&T- 
ory  on  the  first  of  May — to  be  ootained  from  the  ralieerilMr, 
or  at  the  oflloes  of  any  of  the  rartncipal  AgricnltorsI  J<m- 
nals  or  Stores  in  the  Union.  lliiB  sale  wUl  oflbr  Ibe  best 
<^portunity  b>  obtain  very  fine  animals  I  ever  bate  girea, 
as  I  shaU  reduce  my  herd  lower  than  ever  before,  eontsn- 
platlng  a  Crip  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  a  year,  and  shaU  not 
nave  another  sale  until  1854 

It  win  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  oar 
State  Agricultural  Society,  that  I  was  the  most  saoeesBftU 
exhibitor  of  Domestic  AnimaJa,  at  the  UUe  State  Fair. 

I  wiU  also  oiler  a  new  Ibature  to  American  breederfr-ose 
which  works  weU  in  Enope ;  that  is,  UMnff  the  terriem  of 
male  aatimcUt;  and  will  8<^cit  propoeitkms  from  socliai 
see  fit  to  try  it.  CoNnrnons— "the  amroal  hired,  to  be  tt  the 
risk  of  the  owner,  unless  by  some  positive  neg^  or  tu^ 
lessness  of  the  hirer ;  the  expense  of  trampoitatioo  too  and 
finom,  to  be  borne  Jointiy ;  the  term  of  letting,  to  be  one  jesr 
or  less,  as  parties  agree;  price  to  be  a4JustM  bypsrtle»-4i> 
be  paid  in  advance  when  the  bun  is  taken  away;  eircoiB- 
stances  would  vair  the  price ;  animal  to  be  kept  in  ae«)nl- 
anoe  with  instructions  of  owner  before  taking  htm  avty. 

I  ofl^r  on  the  Ibregolng  ccnditions,  three  oelebraled  prise 
buDs,  ''Mi^or,**  a  Devon,  nine  years  old;  "^Lamsrtioe,"! 
Short  Horn,  four  years  old ;  **  Lord  Eryholme,'  Short  Horn, 
three  years  old.    redigreea  will  be  given  in  GstsJoSoea 

At  ttie  time  of  my  sale,  (and  I  would  not  psrt  with  them 
before,)  I  shaU  have  secured  two  cr  three  Tesriy  sett  oT 
their  progeny ;  and  as  I  shall  send  out  in  Aogost  next  s 
new  importation  of  male  «"«"*•»*  i  shall  not  wsDt  the  m- 
vices  of  either  of  these  next  year.  I  would  not  sell  them,  u 
I  wish  to  keep  ocmtrol  of  their  |^n)pag«ttng  qaslttieB  heie- 
after. 

I  also  have  one  imported  buck,  the  prize  wiimsr  atlo- 
Chester  last  Ihtt,  imported  direct  from  the  oelebiated  Joui 
Webb ;  and  also  five  yeariing  bucks,  winners  '^^'^ 
me,  from  bucks  and  ewes  imported  direct  from  the  sbore 
celebrated  breeder.  They  will  be  let  on  tite  ssmeooBdt- 
tions  as  Uie  bulls,  excepting  Uiat  I  wUl  keep  them  ontfl  the 
party  hiring  wishes  them,  and  they  must  be  returned  to  bm 
on  or  about  Christmas  Day.  By  this  plan,  tiie  psrty  bmog 
gets  rid  of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  keeping  a  boek  the  yor 
round.  AU  communications  by  mail  must  be  P<^^Va 
I  wiU  prepay  the  answers.  L.  G.  MORBIa 

Monnt  Fordham,  April,  1868.— 5-2t 

Field  Seeds. 

ATTSTRALIAW  WHEAT-very  siqwrior.  Thcjwtyof 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  Uie  b<»t^5^,J, 
produces  a  greater  average  cmp  than  any  other  Tsn^w* 
grown  in  Now  Yortc.  Several  years'  experience  In  its  «^ 
tivation,  proves  Qaat  it  is  less  liable  to  mat  or  rnQdew  \m 
other  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  u  «» 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  $4  pw^wj*"" 
Other  varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  tiie  White  Flint,  Mediiw 
ranean.  Black  Sea,  ike. 

BucKWHRAT,  of  the  best  kinds  in  market       - 

EuTA  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turacp  Seed.  The  Poipto  T<f 
and  other  superior  varieties.  ,^    t»^  iv*i 

TuMTO  Smy-Large  White  Flat,  I^ng  White,  BertTj 
Flat,  Yenow  Aberdeen,  YeUow  Stone,  and  otbj  ^IJJ.^** 
kinds  tor  tiie  field  or  garden.        A.  B.  AIXKN  *  W» 

June,  1868.— (kC         189  4 191  Water  it.,  »©»  ><«• 


:^= 


■■KRT    *   OOHPAXTV 

UTUL  FBIOB  UBT  df  Eons  Pmiui,  Tbioliai, 
Bepuiton.  Biv  WBm,  Wei  Ullh,  FuoIm  MUk,  Ae^ 
Ae..  lunalketaind  tv  IhemHlni,  ud  •MHTcmd  oo 
Inard  ui>  eoDTCTUHCa  U  AlbUT,  K.  T.,cr  ■!  W)' pUoe 
ta  Uh  UalM  etsua,  ^  Ibe  iddlitoa  of  fnlftit  1 

Xmerr^  Fuleni  OhuiiblB  Fower,  Tbrotcr,  Bepanlor, 
uid  Biadi  completo,  (brl  Honia, |1M 

Em«7^  Inpntred  Vide  Ruk  A  Ptnk«i,'wtita  Tluiib^ 

«F,  Bepmloi',  uid  Budi,  Ibr  I  Honel,. ItO 

OommoD  or  Wlwrfsr  Buk  A  Plnloa  Foirw,  Thii^ier, 

BMwmor.  ud  BuHb,  Rx  1  Homa, ISO 

"IT       I  -  IH™,  110 

lr»ld  Hpinleir,  Uw  (bUtnrhil  priH*  ire  chtrpd : 

Kmerj'iChinNlikB.B.  HorMPownifbrlHolH,.  110 

BmsT'i'WldeBKkudPlolODPim.lbtlBorMB,!  «0 

"              "              -              «                 1  Hone,  .  M 

Ommotior'WbMl(rH<kAPlBk>D[V>«er,9R<inis..  HI 

■                   u                «            u             1  Horn,  .  TB 

nTMbec  irllhcTlliMlcr  M  loelHi  Vnii,  14M1D  dluMiter, 

lotcaer  with  BnmUr  ud  FiMOM, K 

ru^H  BUUi  wttEiBlIm  Ito  Bud, lU^  K,  W 

PcnaUa  anum  Biv  hId,  M  iMh  HW  ffled  uil  MM, 

ftr  HWlH  nlfand  wood,  ■Unhic  fendnc,  Ae. S) 

QittgW <>r>*llM  ftov ftrWlu^flUi, «> 

Claraliic  attHhiMBt  hr  drlTlu  ooe  or  two  abnnu  at 

1  tliiiedfbwTalilxe,ei«pCflniinu......... IB 

BtaB»»d».Wrawli«^00On,»d^iM^ > 

a«  CdI  aawunagnDniti  Ax  boOliv  uid  eauing  off 

loo,  tnetudliic  mw,  nids  okd  sofmeelkaiu  tit  oitk  11 

7M<rkill,<iHttn<ipliilM, as 

Pmieli  Burr  Btooa  MID  fcrGrindliut.la  bidi  MuMta,  IN 

-  -  -       SO       -  lis 

PomrOonSlwOer,  btldrflHoH*, WlotO 

Turn— Cuta,  or  ipproTed  notoa  tr  aixtipUBlAm  Willi 
tularrat,  piTible  wlUiIa  ftmr  ni<nlhi  Is  Albur.  Now  York, 
BoMoB,  FklluMphIk,  or  BalUnian,  «  mar  k<*>  '^  t^ 
cmnlkBaer. 

AD  wiMm  wtnuM  m*4«  of  good  matolik,  and  k> 
ofMnle  ai  Mpnaenlad,  or  may  b*  i«tanMd  wUhln  dma 
btsUm  tl  Ibo  eipoH*  ofnusDHimn  tor  bodw  ma^ior- 
tMloD,  and  parebaM  nMonntDndod— the  nrebaier  behtg 
Ua  own  JnTia  hi  c«h  oaah  For  hither  JMiaellltn,  ata 
prvrloiu  adrortlanMnU,  or  addma  Dm  aabacrlben.  Lib- 
eral dednetkn  lodaakn.  Local  AmdM  wanted  to  aM  and 
pUthaaborelBannUoa.  EMEBT  A  OO; 

Jniw,  laSl.  MS  A  gn  Broadway,  Albmy,  N.  T. 

■uM7  A   f^o.**    Paient    Hoisc    Anrcra   bmI 

Threakcn. 
THIt  undenlgDed  haTO  been  appolDled  aola  aganli  fbr  the 
aale  orihlivahiibla  Power  and  iVuber  b  UMdiyaTtlew 
Tork,  where  a  tarn  aiaortmenl  mar  be  finiid  at  the  maa- 
mkcdiren  prkw.  LONOETT  *  OKIFFINS, 

«-ll       aiale  Af.  Warehot».lS  aif  at. Hew  Tort. 

Tun  •iib4c>1b(rolIM«n)r  Hie*  Ihwpm  Java  fow]a,lki(n 
Impsfled  itoch  direct  from  Jav^  Tbeae  fbwii  are  Tery  imn, 
•■d  Id  aiud  qoalUiea  ar*  aoi  aieallad  b*  aor  railen  In  the 
Dnlled^talaa.    |5  )br  SiK  qsalUr :  (S  fcr  td  da 

AddlM  J.  V.  PUTT, 
— ■    ■     fc,S.T. 


BOCBESTEB  AOENCT. 

TMBSobaaibw,  ]b1«  IWkd  Um  Afrlcoltnn)  ToAl  Ware- 
booae,  and  Seed  8lon  of  Mum.  Saaj  ACo-TAttmaj, 
(where  be  hai  been  enaued  far  (he  paal  BLi  jicai^)  haa 
been  IndHced  la  subllan  an  Agamy  tot  the  lale  of  Iheir 
loallT  eetebraled  Pmnlom  Hone  Poinn,  Thrcaheia.  Sep. 
anion,  te,  tai  BoohMer.  FaMctUarattendoawUI  bepaU 
loaelllnsaiid  pntdilf  up  (he  Hone  Powera,  and  other  tx- 
taam  hr  thnahlug,  As.  A  thocougii  knciwMge  of  Iheaa 
nuHbloM  eoablaa  blni  lo  pal  Uten  np  mc«e  —--^ 
Uiu  haa  been  dooe  herelcfbre.  Prleo  and  Ic. 
al  AlbaBT,  EnniniRalloa  added. 

He  wUI  abolecp  tx  aale,  Emerr^  Seed  P 

be«  Ib  uei  CI — ' ••  " '^'  =—  "'"- 

naa,Bdanied  to 
un;  udaUod 

Allliile™ted__ 

and  imploBienlaai  ihe  aoee  of  Brian  A  Bid- No.  «  eiale 
emet  ItoebHler,  N.  Y.  —  where  IK  udeiSfiied  wffi  be 
ftnod  readr  and  qaallAed  lo  eiplaln  the  morlla  hnd  praod- 

„i u >.ii  — ,j„ij,  iiiuneof  (niie, 

B.  D.  EULLOCK. 


Saw  HUla,  ready  fc> 


TRIAL    OF    IMPLEMENTS 
Br  *k*  Sew  TMk  8IaU  AsrieBltsr^  Sonlety, 

JULY  I8S1,  AT  THE  ynxAOE  OF  OEIIETA. 
TSa  trial  of  Qraln  Beapera,  Uowliur  Maeblrw*,  8Mm 
Enfhiea  Itr  hnu  paiposee,  Orala  MUa,  Hone  Powoi, 
Flai  ud  Hemp  DKasinK  Ibetaloea,  Thrcdien,  Seed  Pluil- 
en,  CnltWilon,  a*d  Bmadeaai  Bowera,  win  take  plaee  at 
flebara,  between  the  lllh  aod  l«lh  of  ia\j  neiL  Cnt 
paiticidar  day  of  Ihe  eammeDeenmt  d  Ihe  talal  wiu  be 
■iTen  MreaTter.)  The  eanpeUUoii  win  be  open  lo  all  who 
beeome  memben  of  the  Bocleiy,  and  enter  Uudr  machloea 


^liwUlbeoanduiMd 


Penou  deairhif  to  compete  Diuii  become  auDiben  et 
Of  SocMy  by  the  paymcDi  of  tl,  and  enter  their  namaa 
with  the  aeerctary  ^the  Sth  of  July,  ud  Iheir  Implementi. 


wUI  be  funlihed ,, 

B.  F.  JOHNSON, 
Agrlenltmal  Booma,  Albuy,  Ma^,  1351. 


are  now  reeelTinf  by  the  PnC  boat  from  Chhl 
/WO  bnibeli  pore  Willie  Field  PeM,nohH 
Tfaie,  creeper,  'While  Canada,  eto. 
»  boihali  While  Murowiu. 


iwi     -       r.ejij  rvarwiDK. 
Farmcn  who  wut  good  Peaa  tl  low  nleaa,  win  idaaae 
call  at  the  Oefuaee  Seed  Store  and  Afrlcdnua]  WarehMae, 
aandUBs&loBL  TBAPAUS  di  00. 


^^ 
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r 
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^^ 


*  ^^  ^^i*^^»i^w  mtmmg  ^^^^^^f^vtfM'^ 


PrlcM  of  Aprlenltiina  PradoeU  at  tke  Principal  Kaxlnti  tn  the  Vnltoil  8tet«i.  —  IU7  IMk,  ma. 


Beef,  per  100  lbs. 

do    mesa,  per  bbl . . 

Pork,  per  100  lbs 

do     mcis,  per  bbl. 

Jjird,  pcrlb. 

Batter,    do 

Cheese,  do  

Flour,  pcrUiL 

Wheal,  per  bush  — 
Corrf,  shelled,  per  bu. 
Bye,  do 

Oats,  do 

Barley,  do 

Clover  seed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

Hay,  fNsr  ton 

Wool,  per  lb 

Wood,  hard,  per  cnrdj 


New  York. 


14.00 
9.75 


9 

15 

4.00 
90 


88 
64 


a  7JM> 
1S.75 

18J50 

10 

21 

8 

&75 

1.11 

M 

78 

48^ 
M 


7J^pr.U>. 

16.18  per  tee. 

1.S0        1.80 

l&OO       14.00 

30  48 


Bosura. 


$6.00 
12.00- 


^  7JS0 
15.00 


19.00 

10 

17 

6 

4.75 
90 
61 

n 

40 


90.00 

IIH 
S5 
9 
6.75 
1.05 
66 
t8 
46 
75 
9allperlb. 


Bocheoer. 


I5JM) 

10.00 

7.00 

16.00 

9 

16 

T 

4.6S 

96 

60 


1.S0 
13JH) 
81 


1^ 

14.50 

46 


88 
67 

i.SS 

1.25 

12.00 

80 

4.00 


a  &00 

lOJSO 

7J» 

19.00 

10 

18 

6 

475 

1.00 

64 

TO 

40 

70 

6.60 

8.00 

1.50 

15.00 

40 

4.50 


Chicago. 


$400    a  425 


400 
16.50 
9 
8 
5 

70 
88 

18 


412X 
17.00 

10 

7 

400 

76 

SI 


$16J)7  a  16^ 


12)^  per  lb. 
8.95 
1.00 


80 
I  &25 


40 
BilO 


CmciniuEtf. 


8 
14 

ex 

*60 
S7 


40 
400 
1.60 

8.00 
86 


13 

8J8 

62 

89 

60 

85 

60 

425 

8^ 

1.00 

1500 

80 


Philadelphia. 


$4.25 

I&OO 

19.00 
14 


429 
9S 
61 


2.75 
1.29 


a  t» 
1&60 

2(L00 

&S5 

LOI 

« 

75 

45 

LltH 
1» 
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ADVERinBifENTS^  to  Beoure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, most  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  tlie 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmem  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms — $2.00  for  eyery  hundred  words^  each  in- 
sertion, paid  in  advance, 

ImproTed  8tOGk* 

O  ATTLB  or  %h»  I>arham,  DeTon,  Hereford,  Aldemey,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

BIIKEP  of  the  Nattre  and  French  Iferino,  Saxonj,  Sonlh 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  Lincoln,  Snffolk,  and  Bertahln  bieedsL 
From  our  long  experience  as  breedcn  and  dealers  in  the 
above  kinds  of  stock,  and  our  eitcellenl  situation  for  pur* 
ehasing  and  shipping,  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  jasdee 
to  ordeiB,  as  any  other  liouae  in  the  United  States. 

A.  B.  AIXBN  A.  CO., 
AprU  1, 1852-H£       189  and  191  Water  at»,  Hew  Tbrk. . 


Clover  and  Tlmotlif  Seed. 

NOW  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  8lon  ad 
Agricultural  Warchooae,  68  and  69  Baffak)  6L 

600  bushels  good  Timotliy^eed. 

200     **       prime  dotor. 
Boehesier.ApriMSW. J.  RAPALJB  fc  CO. 

lN>S«UMsc  War  Itoed* 

1000  bushels  WkUe  Mercer  Potatoes,  an  excellent  pottto^ 
yielding  flnt  rate  and  nevor  rotting  It  to  the  farocits  hen 
Price,  |4  per  baireL 

Also,  luo  bushcto  of  the  MaKiean  Petato-Qte  rerj  belt 
potato  in  existence  for  the  table,  so  pronounced  I7  sll  wto 
nave  tested  thera.  ' 

Those  who  wish  either  of  ChesA  kinds  must  apply  1000,11 
thev  are  going  off  with  a  rush. 

Bochester,  N.  T.,  May*  18S3.       J.  BAPALJE  A  Ca 

^^  Young   M«>rg«n   Tiger 

WILL  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  sCsMe  ef  Ams 
Miller,  two  miles  sonthwest  from  Lodi,  Seneca  Oa  Tenn 
of  insurance,  $10. 

This  iuetly  wUbmted  ffbrte  has  been  owned  snd  krpt 
by  J.  ]|.  GiUet  of  Wayne  Ccu  three  seasons— kiok  Ftnt 
Preminm  at  Wavne  County  Ftdr  in  18&0,  and  eortifiesls  of 
Best  I/orse  exhibited  1851.  His  colts,  one  and  two  yean 
old,  took  First  l^rnnloniaat  the  Slate  Fair  in  1»1.  FMlon 
at  reaiionat>te  charge.  MILLBB  A  BWABTHOUT. 

Lndi,  May,  li>&2.~6.1l* 

The  Prudieal  and  SeienHfie  Fannei'%  otpn  Pefcr. 
Tan    QBNBSBB    FAKHKB, 

A.  XOMTHLT  iOUVTAI.  OP 

AGRIC3ULTDRE  AND  HORTTCULTUlffl; 

iLLtJBTRATKD  WITH  inmnous  joroxATixes  or 

Fatia  BaUdiagSy  Domestie  a-<«»i»i«^  ImplaBSiia,  fts> 

♦ 
TOLUMB    Xnr,    POB    IBSL 

DANIEL  LEE  h  JAMES  VICE,  Jb.,  Edrou 
P.  BABBT,  Oondnetor  of  Hortloaitnnd  De|iarhDsri. 

Slft|r  C3eiita  a  Year,  In  AdTsnea* 

1f\n  Copies  for  |8— Eight  Oeplea  ftr  $8,  sad  any  Isiffer 
nnmber  at  the  same  rate. 

^IT*  AB  aabscrlptions  to  CMmnenee  with  (hs  ycsii  taA 
the  entire  volume  supplied  to  all  mbecriberk 

Sutnerintlnn  money,  if  property  enclosed,  may  be  mt 
(p<Mt-paidorflpee)atth«IUtQrthePahHsher.   Addvaai» 


Deeenhcr,  16S1. 


RoelMUr^F,t 


PovfAaa  ow  ma  GnrassB  FAajna.  —00  bdOcs  or  under, 
five  cents  per  year;  exceeding  00  mflas  and  not  over  8iN» 
ten  eenta;  exceeding  800  and  notorer  1000,  flAsen  oestt; 
exceeding  1000  and  not  over  SOOO,  twenty  cents ;  excpcdinf 
SOOO  and  not  over  4000,  tweatHtre  cants;  for  any  dftfsaeo 
exdeeding  4000,  thirty  oenla.  . 


«nuoTxn»  BT  «.  w.  biowx. 
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SUGGESTIONS   ADDRESS©  TO  STATE  AND  COXJNTT  AGRICULTURAL 


Next  in  importance  to  the  organization  of  efficient  State  and  Coan^  Agricultural  Sooi* 
etiee,  ia  their  iinioa  on  just  and  liberal  Unas,  in  a  way  that  will  bring  the  strength  of 
the  whole  to  bear  on  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  a  concentrated  form.  Hitherto 
the  friends  of  improvement  have  so  divided  and  sub-divided  th^  moral  force,  and  dilu- 
ted what  little  enthusiasm  exists  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education,  that  both  have 
signally  failed  to  realize  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  those  that  believe  in  human  progreffi. 
Other  means,  and  more  extended  combinations  must  be  brought  into  requisition,  befbre 
the  twenty-five  millions  of  souls  in  this  great  Republic  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the 
'  dignity  and  importance  of  scientific  agriculture.  It  ia  folly  to  expect  a  steam  engine  of 
ten-horse  power  to  do  the  work  that  can  only  be  performed  by  one  of  ten  times  that 
force.  Local  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  are  confessedly  valuable ;  but  let 
them  unite  their  present  comparatively  inefficient  efforts,  and  vast  results  may  speedily 
be  achieved  now  wholly  unattainable.  It  was  the  federal  union  of  the  thirteen  isolated 
colonies  that  created  eighteen  new  State  sovereignties  and  five  Territories  under  the 
American  flag.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  thirteen  State  Agricultural  Socieries  that 
now  suffer  from  the  weakness  of  colonial  isolation  and  dependence,  wblidi,  if  united, 
would  help  each  other,  and  thereby  command  all  the  assistance  from  popular' sympathy 
and  legislation  that  agriculture  deserves. 

Will  State  and  County  Societies  combine  to  atreogthen  themselves,  under  any  name 
or  form  ?  This  is  just  now  the  grand  question  in  the  current  history  of  rural  affairs  in 
this  country.  In  some  States  and  Counties,  and  we  trust  in  a  majority,  public  intelli- 
gence is  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  general  and  cordial  co-operative  movement.  By  and 
between  all  such  Societies  let  there  be  no  more  repulsion,  but  a  speedy  and,  hope&l 
union  to  promote'  a  common  cause.  In  prosecuting  the  most  destructive  wan,  the 
science  of  combiuationa  has  been  carried  to  great  lengths ;  and  in  modem  times,  victo.y 
has  rarely  failed  to  perch  on  the  banner  of  the  army  whose  combinations  were  the  most 
perfect.  Can  no  science,  nor  patriotism,  nor  the  love  of  honorable  distinctiou,  bring  out 
into  the  field  of  improved  husbandry  the  millions  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  I  A 
short  war  usually  costs  many  millions  of  dollars  and  many  valuable  Uvea,  and  military 
glory  has  ever  been  the  most  popular  in  the  world.  To  the  fiiends  of  peace  this  lesson 
teaches  the  wonderful  power  of  combinations,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  having 
banners  and  music  at  cattle  shows  and  fairs,  to  render  them  more  attractive  to  those 
who  are  governed  mainly  by  the  outward  senses.  Take  mankind  precisely  as  they  are, 
and  then  convert  them  into  subscribers  to  agricultural  journals,  into  memben  of  rural 
for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  and  into  earnest  co-laborers  in  the 
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support  of  National  and  State  Agricultural  Societies.  These  institutions  can  be  made 
extremely  useful;  but  they  need  watching — need  popular  sympathy — need  generous 
support. 

Congress  publishes  130^000  rolumes  a  year  of  agricultural  boolts  for  general  distvibu- 
tion.  By  placing  this  branch  of  business  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  officen  of 
a  National  Society,  ncting  as  the  federal  head  of  State  and  County  Societies,  an  annual 
report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  might  be  gotten  up  far  more  nsefiil  and 
creditable  than  that  now  published,  and  for  less  money ;  and  the  books  might  go 
directly  into  the  hands  of  State  and  County  Societies,  for  distribution  where  they  will 
do  most  good.  In  this  way  the  General  Goyemment  would  aid  in  sustaining,  and  in 
the  creation  of  new  local  Societies,  over  the  whole  Union,  devoted  to  the  improvemeDt 
of  tillage  and  husbandry.  Suppose  there  were  in  our  thirty-one  States  and  fire  Terri- 
tories, one  thousand  Societies,  and  that  a  National  Board  should  distribute  only  100,000 
volumes  a  year.  Let  these  books  be  of  the  most  reliable  authority  in  rural  arts  and 
sciences,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  various  soils,  climates,  and  circumstances  of  An)e^ 
ican  farmers,  and  the  one  hundred  new  volumes  which  each  Society  received  every 
year  would  render  both  the  Society  and  the  commum'ty  where  it  labored,  an  invaluable 
service.  This  arrangement  would  give  members  of  Congress  30,000  volumes  for  pe^ 
sonal  distribution ;  and  if  properly  made,  they  would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole 
130,000  now  are.  We  think  that  it  needs  no  argument  to  satisfy  most  readers,  that 
politicians  are  not  the  best  men  to  control  the  production  of  books  relating  to  agrical- 
ture.  The  work  in  all  its  details  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  government,  but  of  a 
National  Board  or  Society,  appointed  by  State  Boards  or  Societies.  We  insist  on  the 
point  that,  something  should  be  done  to  give  the  latter  a  little  more  means  for  doing 
good,  and  greater  dignity  and  consequence  in  a  nation  of  farmers.  State  and  County 
Societies  have  the  power  to  induce  Congress,  which  now  expends  over  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  drawn  mostly  from  the  soil,  to  do  something  for  State  associations.  The 
ofilcers  and  members  of  these  Societies  have  only  to  unite  their  influence  to  carry  any 
reasonable  measure.  Isolation  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  agricultural  progress.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  without  concert  of  action,  harmony,  and  perseverance. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  National  Agricultural  Convention. to  assemble  in 
Washington  on  the  24th  of  June  instant,  ^we  write  on  the  5th,)  we  know  not;  but 
from  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  wno  make  the  call,  we  anticipate  a  favorable 
issue.  Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  friends  of  improvement  in  the  several 
States.  If  they  desire  to  increase  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with  the  lead- 
ing friends  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  they  will  associate  for  such  and  other  kindred 
purposes  under  a  national  organization.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  international 
exchanges  of  rural  knowledge,  of  seeds,  fruits,  cuttings,  and  domestic  animals,  that  the 
best  in  the  world  will  come  to  the  door  of  every  farmer,  if  he  will  only  make  a  little 
personal  And  associated  effort  in  that  behalf.  Three  millions  of  cultivators  and  freemen, 
ttni(ed,  may  do  anything  and  everything  that  ought  to  be  done.  Sustain,  then,  all 
existing  agricultural  Societies,  and  found  new  ones  wherever  needed. 
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Salt  tour  Hat. — It  is  a  first  rate  practice  to  scatter  a  little  salt  on  ever}*  layer 
of  hay  or  clover  when  you  are  stacking  it  ITiose  who  have  never  done  so  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  avidity  with  which  horses  and  cattle  eat  the  saltecl  in  preference 
to  the  unsaltcd  hay.  Esi>ecially  would  wo  recommend  the  practice  in  bad  seasons 
and  in  stacking  dama|*ed,  or  low,  wet,  meadow  hay.  It  retards  fermentation,  and 
imparts  such  a  relish  that  cattle  sometimes  prefer  it  to  good,  well  cured  bay.  We 
have  often  used  it  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  the  ton,  and  have  derived  much  bcAefit 
from  so  doing.    Try  it. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OP    NUTRITION. 

Plaktb  derive  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  their  composition  either  from  the  soil  or 
the  atmosphere, — they  take  them  up  in  solution  in  an  elementary  or  simple  form,  and 
convert  them  into  compound  substances ;  and  it  is  these  compound  substances  that  form 
the  food  of  animals — the  simple  elements  of  them,  though  given  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  found  in  plants,  would  not  only  be  non-nutritious,  hutpouanatu.  Nothing 
but  what  possesses  organization  can  sustain  animal  life. 

The  organic  or  nutritious  matter  of  all  plants  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  ;  these  four  elements  compose  about  95  per  cent  of  all  animals  and  plants. 
The  most  nutritious  food  and  tlie  most  virulent  poison  are  alike  composed  of  these 
elements,  varying  only  in  proportions. 

Chemists  divide  the  compounds  of  plants  and  animals  into  two  great  classes — the 
nitrogenous,  or  substances  containing  nitrogen  combined  with  the  other  three  elements ; 
and  the  nanrmtrogetwtis^  or  snbstances  composed  only  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

Everything  possessing  life  or  organization,  contains  nitrogen.     The  flesh,  brains, 
muscles,  tissues,  <fec,  of  the  animal  organism,  are  all  nitrogenous ;  while  the  fat  is  non- 
nitrogenous.    The  gluten  of  wheat  is  nitrogenous,  and  identical  in  composition  with  the 
pure  flesh  of  the  animal.    Starch  is  non-nitrogenous,  and  corresponds  with  fat    There 
is  in  all  plants  a  nitrogenous  compound  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  the  albumen  of  an  egg,  the  casein  of  cheese,  d^c,  the  composition  of  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  fibrine,  <fec.,  of  the  animaL    Now,  these 
nitrogenous  substances  are  the  real  sources  of  nutrition ;  they  are  similar  in  composition 
to  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  we  have  only  to  expose  to  a  certain  temperature 
for  three  weeks,  when,  under  ^e  influence  of  its  principle  of  vitality,  we  obtain  bones, 
sinews,  muscles,  claws,  beak,  eyes,  feathers,  nerves,  lungs,  liver,  intestines,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  animal  economy.    All  these  products  come  from  these  apparently 
simple  substances  merely  by  the  action  of  the  principle  of  vitality.    In  like  manner, 
when  these  vegetable  or  animal  substances  get  into  the  animal  system,  and  are  operated 
npon  by  the  vital  functions,  they  are 'dissolved  and  distributed  through  the  various  parts, 
to  form  the  diflerent  bodily  organs  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  these  materials  agreeing  in  their  composition  with  the  flesh, 
dsc^  of  the  animal,  can  be  changed  at  all  in  composition  lyhen  taken  into  the  system — 
that  they  can,  when  there,  receive  any  addition  either  of  carbon  or  nitrogen.    We  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  vegetables  produce  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  that  the  animals 
dissolve  the  already  prepared  matters,  and  under  the  action  of  vitality  give  them  a 
different  mechanical  form,  and  put  them  on  the  muscles  of  the  body.    There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stomach  9f  the  animal  acts  upon  these  matters  in  any  other  way  than 
by  solution,  the  vital  force  afterwards  putting  each  particle  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
ayatem. 

The  non-nitrogenous  elements,  or  toe  starch,  fat,  <m1,  gum,  sugar,  tfec,  are  also  neces- 
sary as  food  for  animals — not  to  build  up  or  repair  the  different  parts  of  the  organism, 
but  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  and  to  enable  the  animal  to  lay  on  fat  They  are  often 
very  properly  termed  the  respiratory  or  fat-forming  principles,  and  many  persons  have 
supposed  that  the  relative  value  of  certain  foods  for  &tting  purposes  was  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  these  heat-produdng,  fat-forming  substances.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct ;  or  at  least  is  not  borne  out  by  any  of  the  numerous  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  this  point  The  foct  is,  that  the  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  much  more  plentiful  in  all  our  cultivated  grains  and  grasses,  than  the  nitro- 
genous :  and  it  would  i^pear  that. however  liberally  an  animal  may  be  supplied  with 
non-nitiogenous  substanoea,  yet  if  there  is  not  a  corresponding  supply  of  nitrogenous 
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matter,  little  {kt  will  be  produced ;  so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  role,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  the  more  nitrogen  a  food  contains,  the  greater  is  its  value  as  food  for  ani- 
mals. If  an  animal  were  fed  on  non-nitrogenous  substances  alone — ^upon  fat,  oil,  starch, 
gum,  or  sugar — it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  it  to  grow,  to  work,  or  to  lire. 
Ar7t>W'root,  starch,  and  all  other  things  of  that  land,  by  themselves,  are  insufficient  to 
sustain  life, — they  may  do  very  well  to  produce  animal  heat,  but  it  would  be  perfectly 
impoesiUe  to  live  on  them  alone ;  they  must  be  united  with  other  material  containing 
nitrogen,  which  alone  can  supply  the  daily  waste  of  the  muscles.  Every  motion  which 
an  animal  makes  with  any  muscle,  causes  a  proportionate  destruction  of  that  muscle. 
At  the  time  he  makes  the  motion,  tlie  oxygen  attacks  the  muscle  and  dissolves  a  por- 
tion of  it  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  motion  and  force  produced.  This  is  a  method  d 
obtaining  animal  heat  which  is  independent  of  the  non-nitrogenous  matters  supplied  in 
the  food,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  muscle^  being  used  for  this  purpose,  whUe  the 
nitrogen  is  separated  £rom  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  thrown  out  of  the  syatem  k  a 
liquid  form. 

From  these  &cts  it  is  evident  that  both  rest  and  warmth  are  necessary  for  an  animal's 
increase  and  proper  development.  In  fatting  an  animal  for  the  butdier,  we  of  course  do 
not  wish  a  constant  and  rapid  transformation  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  is  the 
case  if  the  animal  takes  much  exercise.  Neither  do  we  wish  the  fat-forming  prhicipleB 
of  the  food  used,  to  produce  unnecessary  heat ;  for  as  it  must  necessarily  consmne  a 
certain  amount  of  the  eBments  of  respiration  in  order  to  produce  heat,  and  as  fat  can 
only  be  laid  on  in  proportion  to  what  remains  after  this  necessary  production  of  animal 
heat,  it  is  quitd  clear  that  fatting  animals  should  always  be  so  sheltered  as  to  be  enabled 
to  use  the  elements  of  respiration  which  are  found  in  their  food,  so  as  to  prodnce  the 
best  possible  effect :  and  as  every  motion  of  the  animal  produces  a  corresponding  de- 
struction of  the  muscles,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  more  animals  move  about,  the  more  of 
the  elements  of  nutrition  will  they  require  to.  supply  what  has  been  wasted.  Therefore, 
in  fatting  animals,  they  should  be  allowed  no  more  exercise  than  is  absolutely  neoeesaiy 
for  health,  and  be  kept  comfortably  warm.  It  is  known  that  animals  often  asleep  gain 
more  flesh  than  others  which  are  more  wakeful ;  and  that  if  they  are  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  they  are  more  disposed  to  be  drowsy,  and  consequently  to  lay  on  fat,  than  if 
exposed  to  the  light.  We  must  not,  however,  treat  rearing  animals  in  the  same  way  as 
the  fatting  ones.  "We  want  the  former  to  have  a  good  constitution,  and  to  increase  their 
muscles  and  general  size ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  giving  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  giving  them  as  much  food  of  a  nutritious  kind 
as  they  can  eat. 

The  effect  of  common  salt  on  fitting  animals  is  not  generally  understood.  Salt  is 
composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium.  The  bile  of  an  animal  is  a  sort  of  carbonaceous, 
resinous  compound,  held  in  solution  by  soda.  The  effect  of  salt  is  to  enable  the 
animal  to  form  bile ;  without  it  in  the  food,  no  bile  could  be  formed,  and  bile  is  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  action  of  the  animal  functions.  But  mark — any  means  which  pro- 
duces an  excess  of  bile,  is  merely' robbing  an  animal  of  a  portion  of  its  food,  and  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  fat ;  because  the  bile  is  formed  of  fat,  oil,  gnm, 
sugar,  <&:c.,  and  really  represents  and  embodies  the  carbohaceotis  materials  destined  for 
immediate  consumption.  The  more  bile  we  produce,  the  less  ini  we  produce ;  and  the 
more  salt  we  give  animals,  the  more  bile  we  allow  them  to  produce.  A  cow  eats  about 
four  ounces  of  salt  in  her  food  per  day,  which  is  contained  in  the  saline  ingredients  of 
the  food  itself,  and  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  bile^brming  purposes.  For  grow- 
ing  stock,  salt  may  often  be  an  advantage,  benefitting  their  health  and  increasing 
their  appetite ;  but  we  doubt  the  economy  of  giving  salt  to  fatting  stodc 

On  the  subject  of  cooking  food  for  animals  there*  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  some 
condemning  it  altogether,  while  others  have  exaggerated  id^as  of  its  value.    If  nutritive 
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and  usefiil  materials  exist  in  certain  kinds  of  food,  eooking  can  only  be  useful  bj  aiding 
their  solubility.  It  can  make  them  more  soluble,  and  on  that  aoer^unt  probably  a  less 
amount  of  food  will  pass  through  the  system  undigested.  No  one  supposes  that  if  we 
were  to  cook  sawdust  for  any  length  of  time,  we  should  make  it  good  food ;  those  parts 
of  the  substance  which  are  indissoluble,  and  which  consist  of  woody  matter,  would  still 
remain  so ;  but  the  other  parts,  such  as  starch,  gum,  oil,  <fec,  would  be  made  soluble  in 
water,  and  consequently  could  be  more  easily  assimilated  by  the  animal.  But  it  is 
important  that  these  things  be  not  carried  too  far.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
functions  of  digestion  are  very  important,  nor  are  they  so  simple  as  some  imagine. 
There  are  more  processes  than  one  going  on,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be 
considered.  If  the  requisite  amoimt  of  saliva  be  not  swallowed,  it  may  cause  a  great 
defect  in  an  important  element  of  health ;  -and  if  animals  swallow  their  food  too  quickly, 
they  will  probably  not  have  sufficient  saliva  for  digestion.  We  need  moi'e  light  on  this, 
as  on  almost  every  other  agricultural  subject 
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OUTTING    FOOD.   FOR    STOCK. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  good  economy  to  cut  hay  for  cattle,  if  it  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  much  less  being  wasted  by  the  animal ;  and  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  mixing  meal  or  shorts  with  it,  by  way  of  seasoning,  making  it  more  palatable  as  well 
as  more  nutritious.  But  many  farmers  have  their  doubts  whether  it  pays  to  cut  good 
hay — whether  much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  operation  in  the  way  of  rendering  it 
more  easy  of  digestion,  <fec.  With  a  view  to  settle  the  question,  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society  offered  two  premiums,  (^  $30  and  $20,  for  the  best  experiments  on  the 
subject,  laying  down  the  rules  according  to  which  the  experiments  should  be  conducted, 
which  were  briefly  as  follows :  ^ 

"  Ilie  trial  to  be  made  with  at  least  two  animali^  as  near  alike  in  condition,  age,  ^,  as  possible, 
the  time  of  trial  to  last  at^east  eight  wecka^  divided  into  periods  of  two  weoloB  each.  One  animal  to 
bo  fed  with  eat  while  the  other  ;&  fed  with  nncut  haj ;  the  feed  of  each  to  be  reversed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  weeka^  and  so  on  alternately  each  two  weeks^  during  the  trial  If  an  j  other  food  except 
ha^  be  given,  (such  as  rpots  or  meal,)  the  same  qnantity  to  be  given  to  each,  that  the  result  in  rela- 
tion to  ue  catting  the  haj  be  not  affected  by  other  food.  The  animals  to  be  kept  in  the  same  stable. 
and  at  the  same  temperature.  Each  animal  to  be  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  each  two  weeks^ 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  experiment  The  same  kind  o^  hay  (what  is  usually  called  Engli^  hay)  to  be 
used  durine  the  whole  time.  The  time  of  giving  food  and  drink  to  be  regular,  and  also  of  milking. 
The  time  of  weighing  to  be  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  animal  has  been  allowed  to  drink.** 

There  were  four  competitors  for  the  premiums — Messrs.  Dshond,  Dodox,  Likooln, 
and  Haweb. 

Mr.  Demond's  experiments  were  on  two  cows,  set^en  years  old,  dried  off  the  10th  of 
December,  1851.  The  experiment  commenced  Jan.  1,  1852,  and  lasted  eight  weeks. 
In  addition  to  the  hay,  each  cow  was  allowed  a  half  peck  of  turneps  per  day,  or  seven 
bushels  to  each  cow  during  the  experiment,,  which  are  considered  equivalent  to  58.  lbs. 
of  hay. 

Mr.  Donos's  experiments  were  with  two  steers,  both  three  years  old  this  spring. 
Trial  commenced  3d  of  Jan.,  1852,  and  continued  eight  weeks.  Each  steer,  in  addition 
to  the  hay,  was  given  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  298  lbs.  of  hay 
for  each  steer  during  the  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  experiments  were  with  two  milch  cows,  four  years  old  each ;  one 
calved  the  14th  and  the  other  the  20th  of  Jun^  1851.  Trial  commenced  9th  of  Jan., 
1852.  In  addition  to  the  hay,  each  cow  eat  648  lbs.  of  carrots,  equivalent  to  171  lbs. 
of  hay. 

Mr.  Hawis'  experiments  were  on  two  worldog  oien,  seven  yeaM  <dd  eiuii' tUs  aping. 
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Trial  commenced  I5th  Dec,  1851.    The  cattle  being  kept  pretty  regularly  at  hard  work 
during  the  wholo  eight  weeks  of  the  experiment    .They  were  aiiowed  nothing  but  hay. 
The  following:  table  will  show  the  final  results  of  the  experiments : 
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It  is  seen  that  in  every  one  of  the  experiments  there  is  a  greater  increase  of  animal 
from  the  cut  than  from  the  uncut  hay ;  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  is*  small, 
but  in  favor  of  the  cut  food.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  animal 
was  not  kept  on  the  same  food  during  the  whole  length  of  the  experiment,  and  not  have 
changed  them  every  two  weeks ;  for  in  such  a  short  period  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
scales  will  at  all  indicate  correctly  the  actual  gain  in  fat  or  flesh  of  the  animal.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  but  what  the  experiments  were  conducted  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  and  the  results  are  so  uniform  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  it 
good  economy  to  cut  even  good  hay.  Mr.  Hawss  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his 
statement  to  the  committee : 

**  A  great  advantaee  in  outting  hay  at  lea^  for  working  Btocic,  was  very  obvious  during  the  whole 
of  this  experiment ;  before  the  ox  feeding  on  uneut  hay  had  gotten  one  half  through  with  his  allow- 
ance, the  ox  which  had  cut  feed  had  eaten  up  what  was  given  him  and  was  laying  down  taking  his 
rest ;  and  thifl^  at  noon  when  but  little  time  is  allowed  for  eating  and  resi^^nust  m  an  advantage  of 
no  small  importance." 

Mr.  W.  S."  LiNOOLW  says : 

"  Some  time  before  commencing  this  experiment^  I  was  feeding  to  my  stock  what  would  be  called 
poor  stock  hay,  with  an  allowance  of  roots.  I  commenced  cuttmg  this  hay  for  all  my  stock,  younc 
and  old,  (16  head,)  occupying  me  about  an  hour  and  a  half  daily.  Almost  nmultaneously  with  fee£ 
ing  the  cut  hay  was  an  mcrease  of  milk,  very  perceptible  as  it  was  milked  in  tlie  paiL  From  daj  to 
day  the  milk  increased  so^  from  the  stodk  I  have  described,  as  to  require  the  substitution  of  six  quart 
for  four  quart  pans,  which  had  been  previously  used.  I  think  I  am  within  bounds  in  saving  the 
increase  was  over  a  pint  daily  per  oow,  oocasiimed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  soldy  by  the  use  of 
eut  hay." 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  aiid  the  second  to  Mr.  Hawxs. 
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SOOT   AS   A   FERTILIZER. 

A  STATBUSNT  has  lately  been  extensively  circulated  by  the  agricultaral  press,  respecting 
a  recent  discovery  by  Dr.  Pbnnt,  in  Sootland,  who  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  pot- 
ash in  some  soot  taken  from  a  blast  iron-furnace  flue,  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  kind  of  soot  will  soon 
be  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  important  and  expensive  salts.  The 
mineral  theory  advocates,  or  those  who  assert  that  the  only  elements  that  are  needed  by 
plants  are  those  of  a  mineral  nature — such  as  potash,  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  silicates, 
or  the  ash  constituents  of  the  plants  to  be  grown, »- and  that  the  crops  on  a  field  increase 
or  diminish  ai  these  are  withheld  or  supplied,  independently  of  organic  matter,  have 
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seized  upon  this  discoveiy  as  one  that  affords  strong  evidence  of  a  practical  nature  that 
their  theory  is  correct^  hence  they  exultingly  say,  "  Here,  in  this  discovery,  we  have 
the  cause  explained  o^ne  well  known  value  of  soot  for  agricultural  purposes." 

It  is  a  "  well  known"  fact  that  soot  is  of  great  value  for  agricultural  purposes ;  espe- 
cially is  it  found  a  valuable  manure  for  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  sells  for  this 
purpose  in  the  English  towns  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  Dr.  Anderson 
says  of  it :  "1  have  used  soot  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  rye  grassy  in  all  propor- 
tions from  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  to  six  hundred,  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever 
could  perceive  the  clover  in  the  least  degree  more  luxuriant  than  in  the  places  where  no 
soot  had  been  applied ;  but  upon  rye  grass  its  effects  are  amazing,  and  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity,  so  far  as  my  trials  have  gone."  And  his  general  conclusion  is, 
^  that  soot  does  not  affect  the  growth  of  clover  in  any  way^  while  it  wonderfully  promotes 
that  of  rye  grass^       ^ 

But  we  need  not  quote  experiments,  for  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  most  pow- 
erful and  efBcadous  manure  for  all  cereal  crops.  And  this  fact, — if  it  were  true  that 
the  soot  generally  used  for  agricultural  purposes  contained  40  per  cent,  of  potash — 
would  indeed  be  a  most  potent  argument  in  fevor  of  the  mineral  tiieory ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case^  A  sample  of  soot  analyzed  by  M.  Braconnot,  taken  from  a  chimney  where 
wood  had  been  the  fuel,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  ingredients : 

Uhnlo  add, 80.0 

Nitrogenous  matter,  e(toUe  ta  water, 80.0 

Insoluble  carbonated  matter, 8.0 

BlUca, 1.0 

Carbonate  of  lime, 14.T 

Oarb<»uite  of  magneBia,  (traoea  ot) 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0.5 

Ferruelnous  phoophate  of  lime, .* IJH 

Chloride  ot  potaMium, 0.4 

Acetate  of  potash,. 4.1 

Acetate  of  Bmoi 6wT 

Acetate  ot  magnesia, OJH 

Acetate  of  iron,  (traces  oC) 

Acetate  of  ammonia, 0.9 

An  acrid  and  bitter  element, 0 OJti 

Water, • 12.5 

100.0 

This  analysis  is  also  confirmed  by  Jl.  Paten  and  M.  Bottsbingault.  The  latter,  speak- 
ing of  the  soot  from  coal,  says :  "  The  superior  qualities  of  coal  soot  are  evidently  due 
to  two  causes :  first,  it  is  more  dense  than  wood  soot,  and  in  a  given  bulk  actually  con- 
tains a  greater  amount  of  matter.  Secondly,  I  have  found  that  for  equal  weights  coal 
soot  contains  the  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen J^ 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  effects  of  soot  as  a  manure  are 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  it  generally  contains.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  spot,  owing,  it  is  thought,  principally  to 
the  draught  and  the  height  of  the  chimney — the  soot  from  a  high  chimney  being  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  it  actually  sells  for  half  as  much  again  as  the  soot  from  a  low 
chimney.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  matter  (the  potash,  lime, 
soda,  <fec,)  is  merely  carried  up  the  chimney  mechanically  by  the  .draught,  and  settle 
much  sooner  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney  than  the  organic  matter,  (nitrogen,  (fec.;)«  so 
that  the  higher  the  chimney  the  richer  would  be  the  soot  in  nitrogen,  and  the  more 
valuable  ? 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Psnnt  is  doubtless  correct,  but  it  by  no  means  represents  the 
composition  of  the  soot  generally  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  intense  heat  and 
draught  (an  immense  pair  of  bellows  worked  by  a  steam  engine  is  usually  employed  to 
create  the  blast)  probably  sublifnates  the  potash,  and  the  draught  carries  it  up  the 
chimney,  where  it  would  lodge  on  any  protuberance ;  and  the  position  in  which  the 
soot  examined  by  Dr.  Psnnt  was  found  fieivors  this  idea. 
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Soot  may  be  used  with  great  benefit  for  wheats  either  as  a  topnlressing  or  plowed 
under,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  We  prefer  using  it  in  the  fall,  which  is 
indeed  the  best  time  to  sow  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  id^^ct  any  manure  for  the 
wheat  crop.  It  gives  the  plant  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  fall,  and  enables  it 
much  better  to  stand  the  winter,  while  on  good  strong  soils  there  is  little  danger  of  much 
of  the  fertilizing  matter  being  washed  out  by  the  rains,  except  where  water  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  considerable  time.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some,  to  mix  unleached 
ashes  or  lime  with  the  soot  previous  to  sowing :  but  this  is  a  bad  practice ;  for  either  of 
them  will  set  free  the  ammonia,  which  escapes  into  the  atmosphere^  and  leaves  the  mix- 
ture comparatively  valueless  as  a  manure  for  wheat. 
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MANAGCMENT    OP    BARN-YARD    aAnURE. 

At  the  present  day,  no  subject  connected  with  agriculture  is  receiving  so  much  attention, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  that  of  ariifieial  manures — substances  manufactured,  or  brought 
from  a  great  distance  at  much  cost, — while  the  manufacture  of  gu&no  at  home,  in  the 
barn-yard,  is  either  altogether  neglected  or  imperfectly  attended  to ;  and  while  we  are 
far  from  wishing  our  farmers  not  to  purchase  artificial  or  manufactured  manures,  we 
think — we  are  sure — it  would  be  greatly  to  their  interest,  to  know  more  about  the 
composition  of  the  manure  of  the  hog-pen,  the  horse-bam,  <fec.,  and  the  reaacn  of  its 
beneficial  action  on  all  soils. 

On  this  subject  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  scientific  men,  and  also 
among  the  farmers  themselves.  Some  farmers  assert  that  manure  is  not  worth  the 
expense  of  haiding  and  spreading  on  the  soil,  while  others  think  it  is  never  applied  hut 
with  benefit  to  the  subsequent  crops.  There  is  doubtless  a  reason  for  this  difference 
of  opinion.  The  foimer  was  probably  formed  by  drawing  on  the  land  a  substance 
resembling  good,  rich  manure — made  p^haps  by  cattle  eating  nothing  but  straw,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  tiie  yard  till  all  that  was  soluble  was  washed  out  of  it,  and  what 
little  ammonia  it  at  first  possessed  evaporated  into  the  atmosphere.  We  agree  with  the 
fiurmer  who  thinks  such  a  manure  hardly  worth  the  labor  of  drawing  out ;  at  the  same 
time  we  think  that  manure  <<  as  is  manure*'  is  never  used  without  great  benefit  We 
<»ioe  more^  assert — and  shall  continue  to  repeat  it  till  disproved,  or  farmers  act  upon  it 
— that  the  composition  and  value  of  all  manure  d^ends,  not  on  the  animals  maldng  it, 
but  on  the  composition  of  the  food  consumed — that  the  more  nitrogen  the  food  con- 
tains, the  more  ammonia  there  will  be  in  the  manure,  and  the  more  valuable  will  it  he 
to  apply  to  all  the  cereal  crops. 

Some  farmers  who  understand  this,  and  keep  their  stock  on  proper  food,  manage  the 
manure  they  make  so  wretchedly  that  its  value  is  lessened  in  many  instances  one-hall 
Then,  again,  some  let  the  liquid  excrements  of  the  animals  (and  they  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable,  containing  all  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  nine-tenths  of  the  ammonia,) 
run  to  waste,  and  are  thus  not  only  lost  to  the  farm,  but  fill  the  atmosphere  with  gases 
injurious  to  animal  life. 

To  prevent  these  losses,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  scientific  farmer.  The  build- 
dings  should  all  be  spouted,  and  the  water  not  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  manure  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  farmer,  if  this  is  done,  there  is  sufficient  waste  straw  on  the  hna 
to  absorb  all  the  urine  made.  The  next  precaution  will  be  not  to  let  the  horse  dung 
remain  in  a  loose  heap,  close  to  the  stable  door,  sweating  and  fuming,  sending  off  all  its 
ammonia,  the  most  valuable  ingredient,  into  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  should  be  mixed 
with  the  cold  and  sluggish  hog  and  cow  manure,  which  would  prevent  a  too  rapid  f^ 
mentation  and  the  loss  of  so  much  ammonia.    Compression,  by  excluding  the  air,  will     jr 
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alao  check  decomposition.  Yet  it  is  desirable  that  th^  manure  should  ferment,  and  the 
bulk  and  weight  be  considerably  reduced,  without  losing  any  of  its  elements  of  fertility. 
This  can  be  done  by^pPeventing  leaching  and  the  evaporation  of  ammonia.  The  latter 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  operation,  and  yarious  plans  haVie  been  recommended  without 
much  success.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster,  when  dissolved  in  water,  will  decompose 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  lime  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  forming 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  the  carbonic  acid  attaches  itself  to  the  linfB,  forming  carbon- 
ate of  lime ;  and  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  an  involatile  salt,  and  of  great  value  s&  a 
manure,  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
will  only  act  in  this  way  when  in  solution ;  and  as  it  requires  460  lbs.  water  to  dissolve 
one  pound  qf  sulphate  of  lime,  its  beneficial  effect  is  very  limited,  and  it  can  only  be 
recommended  as  useful  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  cess-pools,  sewers,  and  other  liquid 
manure,  and  not  to  scatter  on  the  surface  of  fermenting  horse  dung,  d^c  Sulphuric  add 
in  a  pure  state,  mixed  with  water,  has  also  been  recommended ;  and  the  acid  undoubt- 
edly will  ^^Jix"  the  ammonia  already  formed  in  the  manure ;  but  as  it  will  check  any 
further  decomposition,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  Superphosphate  of  lime  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  with  the  most  complete  success.  Scattered  under  the  horses,  or 
upon  a  fermenting  manure  heap,  it  immediately  prevents  the  escape  of  ammonia.  The 
high  price  of  the  article,  however,  is  against  its  economic  use  for  this  purpose ;  yet 
if  formers  would  only  save  all  the  bones  in  the  neighborhood,  and  leam  how  to'manufac^ 
ture  the  superphosphate  themselves,  it  would  be  found  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all 
ammoniacal  fixers.  Finely  pulverized  clay  is  a  great  absorbent  of  anmionia,  and  the 
covering  the  manure  heap  with  a  loam  containing  considerable  clay,  would  retain  a  greater 
part  if  not  all  the  ammonia,  if  decomposition  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  rapidly. 
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CHEESE-MAEING    FROM    A    SMALL    DAIBT. 

Wb  have  received  requests  from  several  of  our  lady  correspondents,  to  write  a  short  arti- 
cle on  cheese-making  especially  in  reference  to  that  large  class  of  farmers  who  keep  but 
few  cows.  It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  ladies, 
especially  of  those  who  are  good  house-keepers — know  ^ow  to  milk  a  oow,  make  good 
butter  and  cheese,  and  cultivate  a  small  flower-garden. 

First  rate  cheese  can  be  made  from  a  few  cows,  but  it  is  attended  with  more  labor  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  made,  than  in  a  large  dairy,  inasmuch  as  the  curd  has  to  be 
made  every  morning  and  placed  aside  till  you  have  sufficient  to  make  a  good  sized 
cheese.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a  tub,  and  warmed  to  the  proper  temperature  ^95  deg. 
Fahr.,  or  about  as  warm  as  when  taken  from  the  cow,)  by  adding  a  portion  or  heated 
milk.  The  rennet  is  then  added,  the  milk  well  stirred,  and  afterwards  let  alone  till  the 
curd  is  well  come.  The  time  this  occupies  varies  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  amount  of  rennet,  the  temperature,  &c-— the  hotter  it  is  put  together, 
and  the  more  rennet  there  is  added,  the  quicker  will  the  cheese  coAie.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  longer  it  is  in  coming,  the  tenderer  and  sweeter  will  be  the  curd.  If  it  comes 
too  quickly,  it  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  being  formed  from  the  sugar  of  milk, 
so  that  the  curd  has  that  hard,  tough,  white  appearance  that  is  the  case  when  the  curd 
is  precipitated  by  vinegar,  or  any  other  add ;  but  if  there  is  a  very  slow  formation  of 
lactic  acid,  the  curd  is  gradually  precipitated  in  fiocks,  is  less  dense,  and  very  sweet  and 
tender.  It  is  then  broken  up  quite  fine,  dther  by  hand  or  a  curd-breaker  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  cuts  it  into  very  small  pieces.  After  this  it  is  allowed  to  stand  and 
settle.  The  whey  is  then  drawn  off  and  passed  through  a  sdve,  to  remove  any  curd 
there  may  be  in  it    The  curd  is  then  placed  hi  a  strong  doth,  and  well  pressed,  to 
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remove  the  whey.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  cold  place,  and  the  operation  repeated  daily — 
or  every  other  day,  if  the  milk  will  keep  sweet,  as  it  wiU  in  the  fall — till  there  is  curd 
enough  to  make  a  cheese  of  the  desired  size.  When  the  right  ^pantity  is  obtained,  the 
curd  is  all  broken  up  very  fine,  salted,  and  well  mixed.  In  putting  the  curd  in  the  vat 
to  be  pressed,  a  cloth  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  cheese  is  placed  in  the  vat, 
and  into  this  cloth  the  curd  is  put  When  the  curd  has  filled  the  vat,  a  ^'  fillet,"  (usually 
made  of  sheet  tiiv  and  from  three  to  six  inches  wide,  and  snfficiently  long  to  lap  over 
four  or  five  inches  when  placed  round  the  cheese,)  is  placed  inside  the  vat  for  an  inch  so, 
and  the  cloth  drawn  up  straight,  so  that  when  being  pressed  the  fillet  will  not  cut  it 
The  whole  of  the  curd  is  then  put  in,  the  cloth  turned  over  the  top  of  it,  a  smooth  board 
placed  over  this,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  press.  After  it  has  been  pressed  for  some  time, 
it  19  taken  from  under,  and  punctured  all  over  with  a  skewer,  either  of  wood  or  iron. 
Place  it  in  the  press  again  till  it  has  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  take  out  of  the 
vat  without  falling  to  pieces.  It  must  then  be  turned,  or  inverted  in  the  vat,  and  a  clean 
cloth  put  round  it.  Flacc  it  again  under  the  press,  occasionally  turning  it  and  putting 
round  it  fresh  cloths,  till  the  cheese  when  pressed  does  not  wet  them.  It  is  then  s^ 
right,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  or  other  cool,  damp  place,  for  a  few  days,  placing 
a  little  salt  round  it,  when  it  may  be  taken  to  an  upper  room,  where  it  will  require  turn- 
ing very  frequently,  or  the  side  next  the  floor  will  mold.  Let  the  room  be  dark  and 
well  ventilated.  (See  our  remarks  on  Butter  and  Cheese-Making^  in  the  May  number, 
page  143.) 

A  cheese  press  may  be  purchased  for  about  $5 ;  and-  the  cost  of  the  vats,  fillets,  ^c, 
is  very  trifling ;  so  that  it  is  to  us  surprising  that  so  few  farmers  with  from  four  to  ten 
cows  ever  make  any  cheese — not  even  enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Good  cheese 
sells  for  nearly  as  much  as  butter,  and  yet  a  cow  will  give,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
again  cheese  as  she  will  butter.  It  is  true  the  whey  is  ;Qot  so  good  to  fat  hogs  as  the 
sour  milk,  yet  it  contains  much  nutritive  matter,  and  is  a  valuable  food  for  shoats,  or  a 
good  drink  for  fatting  hogs  ;  yet  we  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  make  cheese 
at  the  present  relative  prices  of  the  two  articles,  than  butter. 


■♦♦•- 


RUTA  BAGA  AND  COMMON  TURNEP  CULTURR 

Though  roots  as  a  class  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  water,  yet  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  more  nutritive  substance  can  be  obtained  per  acre  from  them  than  from 
the  cereal  or  leguminous  plants ;  in  fact,  more  than  from  any  other  plants  cultivated. 
And  this  is  not  all ;  they  are  found  by  universal  experience  to  be  the  best  preparative 
for  the  wheat  and  barley  crop ;  and  when  consumed  on  the  soil,  greatly  increase  the 
yield.  Their  cultivation  is  now  just  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  and  we 
are  much  pleased  to  receive  so  many  inquiries  respecting  the  best  method  of  preparing 
the  soil,  manures  best  adapted,  <&c,  <fec. 

Ruta  baga  is  pj dbably  the  best  root  of  the  turnep  class  adapted  to  this  climate ;  it  is 
not  so  aflfected  by  drouth,  and  will  stand  the  winter  better  than  the  common  white  or 
yellow  turnep.  The  soil  should  be  well  pulverized  and  rich,  and  the  seed  drilled 
on  ridges  about  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  and  when  in  the  rough  leaf  the  plants  must 
» be  singled  out  with  the  hoe  about  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  kept  clean.  The  first 
week  in  July  will  do  to  sow  ruta  baga,  but  they  do  better  sown  the  middle  of  June. 
The  present  month,  however,  is  the  right  time  to  sow  the  common  turnep.  These, 
though  we  prefer  sowing  them  in  drills  the  same  as  ruta  baga,  as  they  are  then  much 
easier  to  keep  clean,  admitting  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  will  do  sown  broadcast,  and 
will,  if  hand-hoed  and  kept  clean,  sometimes  yield  a  mudi  larger  crop  than  when  drilled. 
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We  hare  seen  a  good  crop  of  turneps  that  were  sown  after  the  wheat  crop  with  one 
plowing,  and  sown  ()roadca8t  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  but  thej 
were  hand-hoed,  costing  about  $1.60  per  acre :  and  we  would  saj,  as  the  result  of  some 
experience,  that  it  is  Vain  to  expect  a  good,  crop  of  turneps,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
without  hoeing  them. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  sowing  of  more  root  crops  on  the  farm  ;  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  sow  five  or  six  acreb  of  the  cpmmon  turnep  in 
the  way  we  have  recommended,  after  a  wheat  or  barley  crop.  They  could  be  eaten  off 
on  the  land  late  in  the  fall  by  sheep,  und  the  manure  made  by  their  consumption  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  following  corn  crop. .  It  would  even  pay  to  sow  the  tumpes 
after  a  grain  crop,  and  let  them  rot  on  the  land  for  manure.  In  this  case  they  need  not 
be  hoed,  and  might  be  sown  perhaps  a  little  thicker.  Their  value  in  a  system  of  rota- 
tion consists  principally  in  collecting  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  which,  whether 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  land  or  consumed  by  stock  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  soil, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  subsequent  crops.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  artificial  accumula- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  by  growing  root  crops,  clover,  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
that  we  must  look  for  an  increase  in  our  present  yield  of  wheat,  barley,*  corn,  and  other 
oereal  crops. 


••> 


A   FEW   WORDS    ON    GROWING    CLOVER    SEED. 

Thb  largest  yield  and  best  quality  of  clover  seed  is  obtained  by  pasturing  the  first 
year's  growth  of  clover  till  the  last  week  in  May,  and  then  taking  out  the  animals, 
destroying  any  Canada  thistles,  docks,  May  weed,  d^c.,  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  lot, 
thus  insuring  clean  seed.  It  is,  however,  a  more  general  practice  to  take  a  crop  of 
clover  hay  first,  and  then  allow  Uie  secqpd  growth  to  go  to  seed.  In  this  case  the  first 
crop  should  be  mowik  as  early  as  possible ;  for  the  great  difSculty  in  t>btaining  a  large 
yield  of  clover  seed  is  early  frosts,  which  often  check  the  growth  of  the  clover «before  the 
seed  IS  fully  matured,  and  a  small  crop  with  an  inferior  quality  of  seed  is  the  conse- 
quence. When  the  first  crop  is  pastured  or  cut  very  early  for  hay,  the  second  crop  is 
of  course  much  earlier,  and  the  seed  is  elaborated  perfectly  under  the  influence  of  warm 
weather,  while  you  have  much  better  weather  to  gather  in  the  crop.  If,  however,  the 
crop  is  late,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  it  will  grow ;  for  the  frosts  do  not 
injure  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  but  merely  checks  its  growth.  Three  bushels  of  clean 
seed  to  the  acre  is  about  an  average  yield,  though  much  larger  crops  are  sometimes  — 
and  may  be  oftener — grown. 

Clover  being  a  leguminous  plant,  allowing  it  to  go  to  seed  does  not  impoverish  the 
soil  to  that  extent  as  do  the  cereal  crops,  which  specially  exhaust  the  soil  of  nitrogen, 
while  clover  obtains  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  from  the  atmos- 
phere ;  so  that  by  growing  clover  seed  the  s^il  is  not  materially  impoverished  or  the 
following  com  crop  much  injured. 

We  make  these  remarks  in  the  hopes  that  they  may  induce  farmers  more  generally 
to  grow  at  least  sufficient  clover  seed  for  their  own  use,  believing  that  they  will  seed 
more  land  down  to  clover  every  year  if  they  do  so,  than  if  they  have  to  give  their 
neighbors  or  city  seed-store  men  four  or  five  dollars  per  bushel  for  it,  and  knowing  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  and  com  crops  will  bear  a  pretty  constant  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  clover  grown  and  used  on  the  farm.  If  farmers  would  make  it  a  rule,  with  excep- 
tions only  inuncomiaon  cases,  nevef  to  sow  wheat  or  barley  without  in  the  spring  seed- 
ing down  the  land  with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  Red  Clover  seed  per  acre,  the  increased 
acreage  yield  of  grain  would  much  more  than  make  up  for  the  fewer  number  of  acres 
sown ;  while  the  greater  quantity  of  stock  the  land  would  thus  be  able  to  maintain, 
would  gre  itly  enhance  the  profits  of  the  &rmer. 
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THE    PROPER    TIME    TO    CUT    WHEAT. 

Much  differenoe  of  opimon  exists  between  purely  theoretical  and  purely  piacticiJ  turn- 
era,  in  regard  to  the  proper  time  when  w^eat  and  other  grain  crops  should  be  cot  The 
theoretical  farmer  says  it  should  be  cut  while  quite  green — say  fourteen  days  before  it 
is  ripe, — while  most  practical  farmers  think  it  should  be  quite  ripe  before  cutting.  The 
early  cutting  advocates  advance  not  only  a  very  plausible  scientific  reason  for  their 
opinion,  but  give  numerous  experiments  which  confirm  the  deductions  of  science.  Tlie 
arguments  in  &vor  of  early  cutting  may  briefly  be  stated  thus :  The  grain  and  straw  of 
wheat  contain  starch  and  sugar,  a  portion  of  which,  if  the  grain  is  allowed  to  get  quite 
ripe,  is  converted  into  woody  fibre,  or  bran ;  while  if  cut  green,  these  would  remain 
unchanged  in  the  grain,  and  the  wheat  would  yield  more  flour  of  a  superior  quality 
with  considerable  less  bran.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  straw  when  cut  green  is  of 
much  more  value  as  food  for  cattle,  containing  starch  and  saccharine  matter  which  if 
allowed  to  get  fiilly  ripe  is  changed  into  woody  fibre,  and  its  nutritive  qualities  greatly 
reduced ;  and  then  there  is  less  loss  by  shelling  when  the  crop  is  cut  green  than  when 
iuDy  ripe. 

We  think  the  true  course  lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  for  while  we  would  by  no 
means  cut  wheat  fourteen  days  before  it  is  ripe,  feeling  satisfied  from  numerous  practical 
experiments  that  there  would  be  much  shrinkage  and  a  loss,  (not  perhaps  to  the  miller, 
but  to  the  farmer,)  yet  we  would  equally  avoid  letting  the  grain  get  fully  ripe.  As 
good  a  practical  test  as  any  we  know,  of  the  right  time  to  cut  wheat,  is  to  tdce  a  kernel 
between  the  end  of  the  finger  and  the  thumb  joint,  squeeze  it  to  a  pulp,  and  if  there  is 
no  milk  or  sap  at  all  in  the  grain,  all  circulation  and  growth  have  ceased,  the  wheat 
derives  no  more  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  will  be  better  cut  up  than  stimding ;  the 
straw  for  an  inch  or  two  below  the  ear  will  be  found  to  be  white,  and  to  have  lost  all  its 
sap.  And  now,  as  the  world-renowned  reapers  give  the  farmer  the  control  of  the 
harvest,  be  need  not  fear  that  a  portion  of  it  will  get  over-ripe  before  it  can  be  har- 
vested, and  much  be  lost  by  shdling,  as  was  formerly  often  the  case  where  there  was  a 
large  breadth  of  wheat  to  cut  and  cradlers  could  not  be  had  at  any  price ;  therefore  it 
is  not  necessary  to  commence  operations  till  the  grain  is  in  a  fit  state  for  cutting. 


Woodman,  Sparb  that  Treb. — To  those  who  live  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  west^ 
where  every  tree  is  a  firiend  reminding  them  of  a  once  loved  but  forsaken  eastern  home 
— a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present — I  need  not  say  spare  the  treef. 
There  the  noble  tree  is  prized  for  its  beauty,  its  shade,  and  its  timber, — it  is  sought  by 
the  dweller  on  the  prairie,  like  the  ^  shadow  of  a  great  rock"  by  the  way-worn  eastern 
traveler.  But  those  who  make  a  new  home  on  timbered  land,  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
felled  before  they  can  raise  the  necessaries  of  life,  get  a  passion  for  the  destruction  of 
trees,  looking  upon  them  as  their  natural  enemies,  until  they  find,  too  late,  that  they 
have  carried  the  war  a  little  further  than  was  necessary — even  further  than  either 
profit  or  pleasure  required.  To  those  who  are  clearing  land  of  timber  I  have  a  word  to 
say — and  I  wish  to  say  it  just  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when  nature  puts  forth 
all  her  beauty.  After  a  few  acres  are  cleared,  requiring  attention  during  summer,  most 
of  the  chopping  is  done  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  trees  are  not  seen  in  their 
beauty,  and  scarcely  one  is  spared.  ,Let  the  farmer  now  look  at  the  trees  arrayed 
in  all  their  beauty,  when  the  green  leaves  are  no  beautifully  green,  their  shade  so 
grateful  to  every  living  creature,  and  resolve  hereafter  to  spare  a  few  trees  on  the 
road-side — a  little  grove  in  the  comer  of  the  field,  and  around  his  house, — and  he 
will  receive  the  grateful  acknowledgements  of  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  the  thanks 
of  his  ndghbors  and  all  that  pass  by. 
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How  TO  FRKTKNT  CuODKBKBfi  FBOJC  BEIN6  DEBT&OTXD  BT  THB  StBIPXD  Bua — I    SappOBe    thorO    are 

yery  few  persons  who  have  raised,  or  attempted  to  ruse  cacmnbere^  who  have  not  been  annoyed  by 
the  aboye  named  insect  I  have  often  had  my  entire  planting  destroyed  by  them  within  a  few  days 
after  the  phints  appeared  above  ground — all  preyentiyes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  a  long 
time  I  haye  thought  there  was  no  remedy,  saye  in  the  application  of  the  thumb  screw.  This  year, 
howeyer,  I  haye  eoyered  each  hill  with  a  box  without  top  or  bottom,  the  sides  being  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  leaying  two  hills  uncoyered.  The  result  v^  the  hills  exposed  are  entirely  destroyed, 
while  the  others  haye  not  been  injured  in  the  least  and  are  flourishing  finely.  This  method,  doubt- 
lesi^  is  known  to  many,  and  all  who  wish  to  raise  cucumbers  would  find  a  great  saying  of  yexation 
by  putting  it  in  practice.    &  H.  A« — Canandaiguat  N,  T, 
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Bkb  Rot.— In  the  Mardi  number  of  the  Genesee  Fanner,  page  100,  D.  G.  Fobt  says  he  finds  his 
bees  affected  with  what  he  calls  the  "Bee  Bot**  Haying  had  some  oxperienee  as  an^apiarian  for 
a  number  of  year^  and  also  noticed  the  same  eyil  that  he  has  described,  I  haye  uniformly  found  that 
my  strongest  and  best  swarms  are  most  fikely  to  be  affected — feeble  and  late  swarms  always  escaping. 

The  Cause, — ^I  will  giye  my  yiews  as  to  the  cauae,  which,  to  me,  is  perfectly  satisfiictory.  The 
fact  that  the  swarms  that  in  early  spring  are  the  greatest  sufferers^  I  can  attribute  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  result  of  a  seyere  frost  or  a  yery  oold  night  The  swarm  being  in  a  thriving  condition,  the 
Queen  hastens  to  perform  her  office^  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  cells  at  first  UKMlerately,  imtil  the 
stock  of  working  bees  are  to  some  extent  increased,  and  then  more  ra^ly ;  and  being  a  little  in 
adyance  of  the  season,  and  there  not  being  bees  enough  batched  to  produ^  a  suflkdent  degr^  of  heat* 
a  cold  night  (or  day)  comes  and  the  dire  calamity  befiEdls  fliis  thriving  colony.  And  as  all  of  the 
thriving  swarms  are  not  alike  affected,  I  am  led  to  infer  the  brood  is  more  exposed  to  this  malady  at 
some  stages  than  others^  and  the  remedy  would  be  comparatively  easy  if  we  knew  which  hive  stood 
in  need  of  it 

The  Remedy. — ^By  observing  the  weather  a  little,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  when  the  remedy 
should  be  applied ;  all  you  want  is  to  keep  up  a  usual  degree  of  heat  in  the  hive.  This  may  be  done 
by  placing  straw  or  cloths  around  the  hives^  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect^  and  you  have  the 
remedy.    J.  D.  GL — Locke,  ilT.  T, 
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A  GrooD  Cow. — ^Believing  for  a  year  past  that  I  had  a  cow  po«essing  extraordinary  qualities 
for  milk  and  batter,  I  resolved  on  giving  her  a  triaL  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  of 
November  last^  (the  third  week  after  calving)  she  was  carefully  milked,  and  her  milk  weighed  and 
put  in  pans  and  kept  alone  with  her  name,  "Devon,**  put  on  every  pan  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake.  This  care  was  followed  to  the  evoiing  of  December  6th,  making  seven  days* 
Her  yield  of  milk  for  each  day  was  as  follows; 

Firft  day,  63  lbs.;  Second  day,  66  lbs.;  third  day,  64^  Iba;  fourth  day,  64  lbs.;  fifth  day,  66  lbs.; 
sixth  day,  66  Ibsi;  seventh  day,  68  Iba;  total,  897^  lb&,  in  seven  days^  and  measuring  46  g^,  8  qts., 
and  2-1^  of  a  pint— making  nearly  6  gak:  and  8  qts.  per  day.  ^ 

The  butter,  when  thoroughly  worked  and  ready  for  market;  weighed,  in  the  lump,  21  Ib&  10  oz.> 
worth  26  cts.  per  lb. — $6.40. 

Her  feed  during  the  week  of  trial,  wns  1  qt  of  cake  meal,  and  8  qt&  of  com  meal,  weighing  6^-  Ib&i 
made  into  a  mash,  night  and  morning ;  at  noon,  4  qts,  of  wheat  bran,  weighing  8  lbs.,  made  into  a 
slop  with  hot  water,  and  given  warm,  and  the  same  at  night  at  9  o'clock — ^making  17  lbs.  of  com 
meal,  cake  meal,  and  wheat  bran,  united,  for  each  24  hours ;  or  119  Ibsi,  neat  weight;  for  the  week, 
which  was  worth,  at  mill  pricey  f  1.28>  or  18f  ct&  per  day.  The  hay  that  she  eat  I  suppose  to  be 
160  Iba,  (I  did  not  weigh  it)  worth  76  eta.,  making  cost  of  keepings  during  the  week,  $2.03. 

The  above  cow  appears  to  be  part  Devonshire^  suxed,  perhaps^  with  Ayrshire,  of  a  red  color,  except 
her  udder  and  a  stripe  under  her  belly,  which  are  white.  She  is  of  a  large  siae^  (say  fiva  hundred,) 
of  beautiful  symmetry,  and  is  abont  seven  years  old.    She  carries  the  Firanch  marks  of  about  a  fourth 
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rata  oow — if  I  nndentand  them.    She  gare  as  much  miUi  last  Maj  and  Jnne^  after  haying  been 

milked  eight  montha^  as  my  freih  oows  (aaf  6  gals,  per  daj)  that  were  makiiig  their  10  Iba.  a  week. 

She  continaed  to  giye  milk  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  iJthongh  the  pasture  the  latter  part  of  the 

season  was  rery  poor-^and  she  had  nothing  else.    Isaiah  Mighexxil — Buehinghamf  Buck»  Cbi,  P& 

-         ••■ 

Umlbachxd  Aflsn  ox  Potatoes. — £.  Hamxoih),  of  Schoharie  Co.,  K.  Y.,  ^ted  in  the  April  nimber 

of  the  Fanner  that  when  onleadied  ashes  were  applied  to  potatoes^  at  the  time  of  planting,  *'ieAerawr 

the  athet  and  the  tuber  come  in  contact  there  was  rottenneu  in  every  intiance.^    Unleac)ied  aehsB  will 

destroy  any  vegetable  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  and  indeed  almost  any  animal  substaooe,  and 

should  never  be  applied  direcUy  to  plants^  or  to  the  roots  of  tree^  or  so  as  to  come  in  contset  with 

the  bark,  unless  in  very  small  quantities.    After  the  potash  is  abstracted  by  leadiing;  they  are  perfectly 

innocenttand  can  be  applied  in  almost  any  quantitiea    I  have  spread  unleacbed  ashes  on  the  grrand 

before  plowing,  and  used  them  as  a  top-dressing  before  hoeing,  and  always  believed  myself  well  paid 

by  an  increased  crop ;  though  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  so  lar  as  the  rot  is  eonoemed,  any  effect  ww 

apparent    I  have  been  long  convinced  that  no  erop  destroys  potash  like  potatoeai    Some  yean  igo^ 

before  I  had  engaged  in  fisuraing,  I  purchased,  near  the  city,  half  an  acre  of  ground  and  planted  it 

with  peach  trees.    It  was  new  land,  potatoes  having  been  raised  on  it  only  one  year,  and  the  crop 

stated  to  be  126  buahela.    Thinking  that  potatoes  would  be  the  best  crop  for  the  tree^  I  planted  then 

four  yearn  in  succession.  .The  first  year  I  had  70  bush.,  good;  the  next  year  about  86  biuh.,  ud 

rather  small ;  the  next  yearl  offered  them  to  any  one  who  would  dig  them,  and  failing  in  thii  they 

were  never  dug ;  the  next  year  I  put  on  about  twenty-five  loads  of  ashes^  and  the  yield  was  eighty 

bushelflL    J.  W.— ^rMrA^oR,  AT.   F. 

.  — = *^ 

Patx!(t  Galvanizkd  laox. — ^I  have  noticed  of  late  numerous  reeummendations  of  "Pktoit  Gil* 
vanized  Iron"  as  an  article  of  great  importance  to  farmen^  meebaniea^  builders^  Ae.,  Ae;  It  ii 
particularly  recommended  for  Roofing,  Wire  Fencing,  Telegraph  Wire,  Lightning  Rods^Sheatiung  finr 
Vessel^  ^c,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  durable  material  for  theee  and  divan  other  par- 
poses.  With  the  limited  knowledge  which  people  generally  possess  of  this  article,  there  is  gnat 
liability  to  be  deceived  by  it,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  high  expectations  which  may  bo  formed  of  its 
value,  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  recommended,  will  be  disappointed  and  much  monej 
will  be  uselessly  expended  upon  it 

For  wire  fencing,  it  is  probably  no  better  than  ordinary  ungalvanized  wire.  When  the  coating 
gets  rubbed  ofl^  as  it  inevitably  wfll  in  places,  the  wire  is  supposed  to  corrode  faster  than  it  woald 
had  it  never  been  coated.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  used  in  galvaniziD^  upon 
tlie  wire. 

Galvanized  wire  has  been  used  somewhat  extensively  in  this  country  in  the  oonstmctioD  of  tdr 
graph  linei^  but  for  that  purpose  it  is  now  thought  to  be  less  desirable  tlian  ordinary  wire,  and  it  it 
probable  that  no  more  of  it  will  be  put  to  that  use.  An  enormous  price  has  heretofore  been  charged 
for  this  article,  notwithstanding  the  galvaniang  is  very  cheaply  and  rapidly  done.  I  woold  adviM 
farmers  and  others  to  be  well  satisfied  of  its  utility  before  paying  a  high  price  for  it  or  naing  it 
extensively.    M. — Rochester^  N,  Y, 

YiHaiMiA  Lamd.^ — ^Having  received  several  letters  of  inquiry  ^m  various  persona^  in  reference  to 
my  article  on  "Virginia  Lan<ls/'  and  finding  myself  unable  to  reply  to  so  many,  without  neglecting 
the  duties  of  my  professioi)  and  attention  to  my  farm,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  yon  with  a  aecoDd,  and 
final  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Farmer.  This  will  embrace,  as  far  as  practii»ble,  a  full  reply  to 
every  question,  as  well  as  whatever  else  I  think  of  interest 

1.  8wX — ProdueUofu. — ^Every  variety  of  soil  abounds — the  stiff,  red  diy,  with  a  mixture  of  mica    j 
— ^  brown  chocolate,  s^a/y-— the  light  grey,  sandy,  chinquepin — ^the  mu!otv^>— and  pipe-clay  8oil^  in 
some  parts.    A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal,  particularly  in  the  sonth  ^ 
and  south-west^  remarked  to  me  not  long  since,  "that  he  had  never  seen  lapd  better  adapted  to  dorer, 
or  that  improved  more  rapidly  from  the  use  of  gypsum,  than  some  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity."   I    ' 
have  several  fields  well  set  in  clover,  sown  last  spring,  which  have  received  no  other  help  than  a 
litUe  gypsum,  in  which  the  seed  was  rolled.    My  soil  is  a  light  grey,  sandy  one^  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality,  such  as,  if  properly  managed,  will  bring  $80  per  cwt 

The  soil  generally  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco^  com,  and  oats ;  tolerably  well  to 
wheat,  and  might  produce  it  very  well  if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  its  folti  ration.  Most  time  and 
care  being  devoted  to  tobacco,  the  land  is  never  manured  for  other  products.    Maizo  'n  hastily  planted 


^ 
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in  April,  and  harriedlj  worked  over  tii^o  or  three  timcfl^  and  then  "  laid  by"  until  ripe.  Yield,  from 
tea  to  fifty  buflhels  per  acre.  Wheat  is  generally  soim  on.  the  tobacco  lots  after  the  tobacco  is  housed. 
Usual  time  for  sowing,  from  the  20tl  of  October  to  Christmas.  Oats  are  sown  in  the  spring  on  the 
com  land  of  the  preceding  year.  Ryo  and  buckwheat  are  grown  by  but  few ;  they  now  succeed 
very  welL 

Wheat  IS  now  worth  80  ets;  com,  from  80  eta.  to  |1;  rye,  75  cts.;  oat^  50  ets.  The  high 
price  of  the  three  last  are  owing  to  last  year's  drouth.  Average  prices^  for  wheats  from  75  eta 
to  $1.25  per  bu.;  rye  and  corn,  40  cts.  to  |1 ;  oats,  25  cts.  to  50  eta.;  tobacco,  |5  to  $50  per  cwt; 
field  peasv  75  eta.  to  $1  per  bu.;  onions^  $2  to  $4 ;  Irish  and  sweet  polftoea^  50  eti^  to  $1 ;  dover  seed^ 
fi  to  $5 ;  dried  apples  and  peaches^  $1  to  $2. 

Thes^  with  some  few  cattle  and  horsesi  are  our  principal  staples  and  subjects  for  sale  in  market 
Our  Market  towns  are,  Danville,  in  this  county ;  Richmond,  120  miles  distant;  Lynchburg,  40  miles ^ 
and  Petersbuig,  Farmville,  and  Clarkesville,  from  50  to  60  miles  distant  These  places  are  becoming 
more  and  more  accessible  by  means  of  railroads  and  canals^  made  and  being  made,  through  this  pai*t 
of  the  State.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  is  in  process  of  rapid  erection,  and  passes  through 
this  county.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  commencing  at  Lynchburg  and  extending  to  the 
State  line,  passes  through  the  adjoining  county,  Bedford.  The  James  River  and  Kenahwa  canal, 
commencing  at  Richmond,  extends  40  miles  above  Lynchburg.  And  finally,  there  is  a  Bill  before 
the  Legislature,  with  every  prospect  of  being  passed,  for  a  Plank  Road  from  Pittsylvaniia  C.  H.  to 
Lynchburg^  55  milea  Thus,  the  facilities  of  getting  to  market^  though  somewhat  limited  now,  will 
BOOB  be  such  as  to  enhance  the  valoe  of  land%  and  add  much  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  route  to  this  county  from  New  York,  is  by  Baltimore  and  Washington 
to  Richmond,  thence  up  James  River;  or,  by  land,  on  the  railroad  and  by  stagesi 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  grow  well,  and  people  are  beginning  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  culture 
and  propagation  of  improTcd  stocks  Peaches^  of 'fine  qualities  and  their  kindred,  g^w  in  g^reat 
abundance,  and  without  much  attention;. while  apples^  pears^  ^,  require  attention  to  succeed  welL 
The  vine  succeeds,  admirably,  though  no  one  has  yet  turned  his  attention  to  making  wine.  Cur- 
rants^ gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries^  are  abundant  The  latter  grow  wild  in  great 
profusion,  in  old,  uncultivated  fields.  Forest  treea  are  larger  abundant^  accessibla  to  saw  mill%  and 
well  adapted  for  lumber. 

Of  the  various  trees,  I  may  ennmerate  the  Pine,  Tulips  Chestnut,  seven  varieties  of  Oak,  Hickory, 
Ac,  which  are  common  everywhere.  The  Walnut^  LociAl;  Wild^erry,  Maple,  Sycamore^  and^other 
useful  lumber  trees,  are  found  in  various  parts  and  bring  remunerating  prices  in  market  Lumber  is 
worth  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  hundred;  shingles^  of  heart-pine,  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  ttiousand,  in 
the  county — at  the  stumps  |d,  if  delivered.  • 

2d.  TAe  Climate. — ^This  is  mild.  But  little  enow  falls  in  the  winter,  and  does  not  remain  longer 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  The  winters^  indeed,  are  so  mild,  (hat  we  sometimes  are  unable  to 
procure  ice,  unless  the  ice  ponds  ar4  in  northern  exposures,  and  very  shaded  situations.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  undulating,  the  water  generally  excellent  and  the  climate  so  salubrious  tliat  the 
services  of  many  physicians  are  not  required.  I  frequently  ride  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to  see  a 
patient  and  in  the  course  of  three  years*  practice  I  have  had  only  two  cases  of  Fever  and  Ague  (they 
contracted  elsewhere)  and  one  of  BiUunu  RemittawL  This  is  not  asserting  that  all  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Virginia  are  universally  healthy..  In  some  parta^  especially  larger  water  coursei^  Intermittant 
and  Remittant  Fevers  do  occur,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that'we  have 
BO  diaeases  endemical '  to  this  country,  though  we  have  our  share  of  the  epidmics  which  prevail 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  Cholera. 

Finally.  Edueatioft  and  MoraU, — ^Primary  schools  and  high  schools  of  superior  merits  are  accesaible. 
The  minds  of  the  people  are  becoming  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Education.  Churches  are  scattered,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  mile%  throughout  the  country. 
Preaching  at  the  country  churches  is  held  twice  a  month,  and  the  days  are  so  arranged  that  persons^ 
if  they  choose,  can  conveniently  attend  services  nearly  every  Sabbath.  The  Baptists  (missionary)  are 
most  numerousL  We  have,  however,  some  Presbyterian^  Methodists^  and  Episoopaliaoa  The 
three  last  have  each  a  church  at  Chatham,  our  connty  seat 

This  is  as  muA  as  I  have  time  to  write,  and  more,  I  fear,  than  the  Farmer  may  be  willing  to 
publish.  People  who  wish  to  know  more,  will  have  to  do  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  come  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  see  for  themselvei^  "  for  the  half  has  not  been  told  them."  &.  Auqubtinx  Walxup. — PiUnfU 
vania  Co,,  VtL 
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SPRING- FLOWERING    TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Thbbi  is  a  ^at  want  of  information  on  (he  subject  of  ornamental  trees  and  ihraU. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Sorte  Chestnut,  the  jfountatn  Aih,  the  IaUk,  and  Awm- 
ball,  the  great  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  plants  enumerated  in  narswj  caUk^nu 
are  comparatively  unknown.  Ornamental  planting  every  year  attracts  more  and  dmi« 
attention — information  on  the  subject  has  become  a  matter  of  every-day  inqoity,  ud 
we  have  really  no  cheap  treatise  on  the  subject,  such  as  our  works  on  fruit  culture,  that 
ws  can  refer  to.  To  aid  a  little  in  supplying  this  deficiency,  vre  propose  hencefonmd, 
as  opportunity  may  offer,  to  notice  briefly  the  most  desirable  hardy  treea  and  ehmlis  lor 
limited  collections.     We  shall  begin  wiUi  the 


FU)WERIBO  ASH;  (Ostnn  mtOFAca.)  Syn.— FaAninis  ounn. 
This  is  neither  a  rare  nor  a  common  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  intro- 
duced into  this  country  a  long  time  ago,  and  widely  disseminated,  but  confined  toJa^ 
collections  of  trees.  There  is  an  American  species,  so  similar  in  appearance  as  to  be 
pretty  generally  believed  to  be 
only  a  variety.  It  resemblM 
the  common  ash  in  its  general 
features.  Habit  stiff  and  erect; 
with  grayish  bark  ;  stoul,  bliv>t 
shoots;  and  large,  dark  budi. 
Leavee  consisting  of  tbree  oi 
ibw  pur  of  elliptic  or  laoceidiU 
leaflets.  Flowers,  which  spptsr 
in  the  hitter  end  of  Msy  or  be- 
pnniog  of  June,  are  of  a  gfwn- 
ish  white,  produced  in  luge 
clusters  or  panicles  on  the  end) 
of  the  branches.  These  clttsten 
are  shorter  than  the  lesres  that 
surround  them  ;  and  when  the 
tree  is  in  full  bloom,  it  loob  m 
though  a  pretty  white  bonqnet 
<tf  deUcate  floweis,  tatlefiillyeii- 
ejrcled  by  foUage,  were  jjswd 
on  the  end  of  every  bianti- 
The  annexed  figure  will  give  s 
slight  idea  of  the  relative  sitiu- 
FLOWlRiwa  AflH.  tion  of  ^e  leavee  and  flowen, 

and  their  appearance. 
It  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting — the  latter  is  preferable — on  the  common 
ash.  It  grows  slowly,  and  attMus  a  height,  in  time,  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  Speom*"* 
in  our  grounds,  ten  years  planted,  are  twdve  feet  high.  In  Italy,  where  this  tn« 
abounds  indigenously,  the  sap  is  taken  from  it  u  the  summer,  as  we  take  the  sap  fiw 
the  sugar  maple  in  the  spring ;  and  as  it  cools,  it  hardens  and  gr«inlates,  and  is  then 
called  "  manna,"  and  is  that  now  generally  known  in  commerce. 


^ 
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TBE  8ILTER  BEU^  OR  aSOWDBOP,  Htm;  (HuaKi.  Ttoumu.) 
This  is,  as  very  justly 
remarked  by  Loimoif, 
"  one  of  the  most  oni&> 
meotal  of  Anericftn  de- 
dduous  tre«8,  and  richly 
deaerres  a  place  in  every 
collection."  It  grows  in- 
digenoiulj  in  the  aonth- 
flTD  and  southwestem 
States.  It  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  the  nnner- 
ies,  and  may  be  found  in 
most  large  coUecUons; 
but  it  is  by  no  means 
common.  It  attains  the 
height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  but  may  be 
kept  within  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  medium  sized 
shmb,  where  desirable. 
A  plant  in  our  gronnds, 
seven  or  eight  yean  old, 

is  not  over  six  feet  high,  tbk  Bvoir-i»OF. 

and  has  bloomed  pro- 

flisely  Ibr  eaveral  years.  ^  Tlie  leaves  an  long,  pointed,  and  downy ;  bloasoma  pure  white, 
bell-shaped,  pendulous,  and  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year ;  seeds  four-winged.  Its  period  of  blooming  here  is  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or, 
in  late  seasons,  beginning  of  June.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds ;  but  they  seldom 
vegetate  before  the  second  year  after  planting.  It  is  also  propagated  from  layert  of  the 
young  wood  ;  but  they  require  to  Be  two  years  in  the  ground  before  sufficiently  rooted 
to  be  removed  from  the  mother  plant  His  tardiness  of  the  se^  to  grow  and  the 
layers  to  root,  has  no  doubt  very  much  hindered  itadiaaemination. 


HINTS    FOB    JULY. 

Suiam  FBONins  most  be  continued,  to  regulate  growth,  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of 
too  vigorous  or  irr^^ar  growing  shoots,  and  all  sndi  as  are  superfluous.  Fruit-bearing 
.  may  be  induced  by  stopping  all  such  shoots  as  may  not  be  wanted  in  the  frame-wort  of 
the  tree.    In  the  case  of  garden  trees  especially  tlHS  treatment  is  necessary. 

Thinning  Fruit. — Dwarf  pear  and  apple  trees  in  many  oases  bear  too  heavily,  and 
few  people  are  disposed  to  relieve  them  (^  their  ill-proportioned  load.  They  are  consid- 
ered as  curioeitiea,  and  are  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves.  Those  who  desire  fine  spod- 
mens,  and  regard  the  fotuie  health  and  prosperity  of  their  trees,  will  reduce  the  crop  to 
a  reasonable  quantity.  Thinning  should  not  be  confined  to  dwarf  trees,  but  will  be 
highly  beneficial  in  all  cases  where  trees  are  very  heavily  loaded.  Valuable  trees  are 
frequently  lost  by  being  l«ohen  down  or  debilitated  by  an  overload. 

Buddittff  mJl  commence  in  the  latter  part  c^the  month.     Plums  generally  require  to  . 
be  done  about  this  time,  unless  on  such  etoclcs  as  grow  late  in  the  season. 

Look  to  tprinff  grafu,  uid  see  that  they  are  not  robbed  ^j  shoots  from  the  stock 
V   below  them ;  tie  up  any  in  danger ;  and  eheck  iirwrular  growth.  i ,. 

k  ■  -^ 
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Strawberry  heds^  now  tltat  the  fruit  is  gathered,  will  receive  attention.  Weeds  must 
be  all  removed  and  runners  cut  awaj.  K  it  be  intended  to  renew  the  beds  by  spading* 
down  the  old  plants,  the  young  runners  must  be  preserved  and  kept  dean  undl  well 
rooted  before  the  old  ones  are  turned  in.  New  beds  may  be  made  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  or  beginning  of  August.  Do  it,  if  possible,  in  a  showery  tiqie,  and  shade 
the  plants  welL 

Imects  must  be  watched  and  destroyed  continually.  The  green  and  black  apKis^  ihsX 
infest  in  OTeat  numbers  the  leaves  of  the  cherry,  apple,  ^c,  are  easily  kiUed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tooacco.  This  may  be  made  by  steeping  stems  in  water  until  it  has  become  as 
dark  as  strong  beer.  It  may  be  put  on  with  a  syringe,  or  the  branches  may  be  dipped 
in  it  if  the  trees  be  young.  Several  applications  may  be  necksary.  The  slugg  that 
afi^ct  the  leaf  of  the  pear  and  cherry,  are  easily  destroyed  by  sprinkling  over  them  lime, 
ashes,  or  dust  of  any  kind ;  but  this  also  needs  to  be  repeated  frequently.  Caterpillars 
of  various  kinds  attack  the  foliage  of  trees  at  various  seasons.  The  best  mode  of 
destroying  them  is  well  known. 

Culture — Keep  the  ground  clean  of  weeds,  and  the  surface  in  a  finely  pulverized 
state,  around  all  young  trees  and  plants  where  good  growth  is  desired.  When  it 
becomes  hard  and  cracked  dn  the  surface,  or  covered  with  weeds,  growth  is  greatly 
retarded. 

Layering^  one  of  the  best  methods  of  summer  propagation,  may  now  be  attended  to. 
The  greater  number  of  ornamental  shrubs,  and  roses  of  all  kinds,  may  be  thus  increased. 
Spade  and  prepare  the  ground  well  around  the  plants ;  bend  down  the  shoots  and  fasten 
them  in  the  ground  by  means  of  a  hooked  peg ;  (the  new  wood  in  most  cases  is  the 
part  to  .lay ;)  and  if  a  sUt  be  made  half  thro*agh,  just  below  a  bud  and  extending  an  indi 
or  so  above  the  bud,  roots  will  be  emitted  sooner  and  more  surely.  The  top  of  the  lay- 
ered shoot  above  the' ground  should  be  put  in  an  erect  position,  and  the  slit  made  below 
kept  open :  thus  the  sap  is  arrested  at  the  cut  part,  and  there  forms  roots.  A  layer  is 
but  a  cutting  not  quite  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  but  allowed  to  derive  some 
support  from  it  until  it  has  formed  roots  of  its  own ;  hence  more  certain. 

Budding  of  roses,  and  many  other  things  that  have  ripened  buds,  may  be  proceeded 
with  through  all  July. 

Dahlias  must  be  Ij^pt  carefully  tied  up  and  pruned  where  there  is  too  great  luxuriance. 
Staking  is  necessary  for  all  tall  growing  plants  in  the  flower  garden  pr  border;  if  not 
tied  up,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  broken  when  their  heads  are  heavy  with  bloom. 

Myacintk  and  Tulip  heds^  where  the  bulbs  have  been  taken  up,  may  now  be  occu- 
pied with  petunias,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  salvias,  and  any  other  rapid  growing  beddin/ 
plant  that  will  make  a  good  display  in  the  autumn. 


■*^^ 


PEARS    ON    QUINCE    STOCKS. 

Ik  a  late  discussion  on  fruits,  which  took  place  at  the  agricultural  meeting  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston,  Col.  Wilder  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
we  reprint : 

"Mach  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  tlie  cultlvatioD  of  tbe  pear  on  the  quxnoe  stock,  and 
in  relation  to  which  I  have  been  requested  to  give  the  results  of  my  experience.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  tree  will  succeed  for  any  great  length  of  time  where  it  is  grafted  on  any  other  than  its  own  species. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  among  them,  some  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  grow 
vigorously,  bear  abundantly,  and  which  seem  to  be  even  better  adapted  to  the  quince^  tlian  to  their 
own  stock  * 

"An  impression  has  extensively  prevailed  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  on  the  quince. 
This  has  arisen  principally  from  an  mi{>roper  selection  of  kindj^  or  from  injudicious  cultivation.  There 
are^  however,  tnree  considerations  which  are  absdutely  necessary  to  sucoesi^  viz.,  a  deep^  rich  soil, — 
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the  planting  of  the  quince  etook  entirely  below  the  sor&ce  of  the  ground,— And  a  BjBtematic  and  sci- 
entinc  course  of  pruning,  aa  the  tree  pro^p-esBee  in  prowth. 

"  Objections  to  this  species  of  cnltiration  haye  been  made  from  the  belief  that  the  qtilnce  was  a 
short-kTed  tree,  and  that  the  crop  must  necessarily  be  small  from  what  are  termed  dwart  ti'eea  Such, 
howeyer,  has  not  been  my  experience.  On  the  contrary,  I  haye  pear  trees  on  the  quince  root  which 
are  twenty-fiye  years  old,  and  which  produce  annually  a  barrel  or  more  of  froit  each,  and  for  aught 
that  I  can  see,  they  are  destined  to  snryiy e  as  long  as  any  that  I  possess  on  the  pear  root  Theee  may, 
and  probably  haye  in  some  instances^  thrown  out  roots  from  the  pear  stock,  but  whether  this  be  so^ 
or  not,  instances  are  not  rare  where  such  trees  haye  attained  in  Iranoe  the  age  of  more  than  a  hun« 
dred  yean,  and  we  know  of  a  quince  tree  in  Massaohuaetta  which  is  forty  years  old,  and  which  has 
produced  ten  bushels  jof  fruit  in  a  season. 

.  '*The  pear,  when  grown  on  the  quince,  should  always  be  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form.  These 
may  be  planted  in  much  closer  order  than  when  grown  as  standards.  We  haye  known  them  to 
succeed  well  where  grown  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In  this  way  Mr.  Riyzsa,  the 
mat  English  cultiyator,  planted  2600  Louiie  Bontu  ob  Jerteya  and  1600  Olout  Moreeaui  for  the  Lon- 
don market  We  consider  12  feet  apart^  each  way,  a  liberal  distance.  This  would  giye  802  trees  to 
the  acre,  and  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  soil  and  selection  of  the  yarieties  being  rights  no  crop 
whateyer  would  be  more  profitable.  Sudi  a  plantation,  with  proper  care^  would  yield,  in  the  fiftn 
year,  from  76  to  100  bushels  of  fine  fruit  As  to  profit  this  will  not  appear  as  an  exaggeration,  when 
it  is  known  that  Olout  Morceau  pears^  a  yariety  which  succeeds  admirably  on  the  qumce,  haye  sold 
durine  the  winter  readily  at  one  to  two  dollars  per  dosEen,  in  our  market 

**  We  name  as  yarieties  which  succeed  well  on  the  quince,  the  following;  and  to  which  might  be 
added  many  more:  Zouiie  Bonne  de  Jeraey,  Viear  ofwinkfield,  Ducheu  d* Angofuleme,  Olcnd  Mot- 
oetnfPane  Oolmar,  Urbani$te,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Beurre  d'Amov^  Beurre  Did,  EaeUr  Beurre,  Beurre 
d'Amaulie."    . 

We  oommend  the  above  article  to  the  attention  of  ihoee  who  are  seeking  reliable 
information  on  this  subject  Col.  Wilder's  statements  are  entitled  to  the  fdllest  confi- 
dence. We  must  add,  however,  that  from  what  we  have  seen  and  learned  last  season, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  concluded  to  abandon  the  Urhaniste  on  quince ; ' 
we  feel  satisfied  it  will  not  be  durable.  We  would  add  to  the  above  list,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive^ Doyenne  Bausaockj  and  White  Doyenne,  These  succeed  well,  and  are  indispensa- 
ble, in  our  opinion,  even  in  small  collections. 

••9 

Hand  Book  oir  Wines. — The  Appletonb  have  published  a  book  under  this  title, 
which  we  have  seen  noticed  in  several  newspapers.  A  writer  in  the  Western  Horticul- 
tural Review  takes  the  author  (Thomas  MoMtrLLSN)  severely  to  task  for  his  very 
remarkable  and  culpable  neglect  of  the  wines  and  wine  interests  of  Aemrica,  and 
concludes  thus : 

"It  would  probably  be  out  of  place  to  anticipate  in  this  article  the  statistics  and  facts  in  relation  to 
the  grape  culture  ana  wine  makmg  in  this  vicinity,  now  being  prepared  by  a  competent  hand,  and 
whi(ih  will  shortly  be  made  public ;  otherwise  we  should  take  great  pleasure  in  offering,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  puolic  generally,  and  Mr.  MoMuLLXif  in  particular,  a  statement  from  materials  in  our 
•  poflBossion,  which  would  go  to  prove  the  great  extent  and  importance  of  this  brandi  of  industry.  We 
may  say  en  pcueant,  however,  that  this  culture  embrace^  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  vineyards^ 
many  hundreds  of  laborers^  and  that  there  is  a  yalue  embarked  in  this  business  alone,  in  land,  material, 
fixtures^  stocks  on  hand,  etc.,  that  will  reach  half  a  million  of  dollars.  We  know  of  three  individual 
concerns,  whose  vineyurd^.wine-hoaaei^  stocks^  and  material^  will  reach  two-fifths  of  this  sum. 

« In  conclusion,  we  venture  the  proi>hecv,  that  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  vicinjity  of  this  dty,  is  destined  to  reach  a  point  of  importance 
not  vet  dreamed  of;  and  which  will  ere  knur  exert  a  moral  and  healthful  influence  upon  society,  that 
the  mends  of  temperance  have  thus  far  vaimy  sought  to  attain." 

No  wonder,  really,  that  the  wine-growers  of  Cincinnati  sLo:iM  feel  slighted  in  an 

American  book  on  wines. 

•  ••* 

HoBTicutTUBs  TS  PBnuLDKfBiA.— A  uew  monthly  gardening  Journal  has  been  commenced  in  Phil- 
adelphia, called  the  "  Philadelphia  norist**  We  have  not  seen  it^  but  learn  that  it  is  conducted  by 
"  a  committee  of  practical  gardeners"  IJiat  dty,  in  many  respect^  has  more  of  horticultural  interest 
about  it  than  any  other  in  America.  In  florioidture,  especially,  this  is  true,  and  a  Journal  well  con- 
ducted there  would  be  well  received.  We  have  some  doubts^  however,  about  the  success  of  edltoriiil 
^  K    "  committees.*    We  have  no  recollection  of  any  of  these  holding  long  together. 


LETTER    FROM^  CRAWFORD    COUNTY,   PENN. 

A  nK»7TLEHAN  from  Crawford  county,  Fenn.,  who  favors  us  oocasionallj  with  a  pleasant 
and  in3truetive  letter,  writes  us  as  follows  under  date  of  April  29.  We  take  the  libettj 
of  publishing  it  (omitting  his  name,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  private,)  on  account  of  the 
items  of  local  information  it  furnishes  in  regard  to  fruit  and  other  kindred  matters. 

"Our  season  here  is  still  very  backward,  and  there  eeenB  to  be  a  nniyeraal-wail  in  the  western 
coantrj  over  the-severitj  of  the  winter.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  half-froien  .wood  will  giTS  riie  to 
much  tlieorizing  speculation  on  thQ  blight^  next  July  and  August — ^for  the  pear  freqruentljlookB  veil, 
and  grows  well,  for  a  while,  when  ampnUition  in  the  spring  will  disdose  the  wocwl  to  m  dlfloolored, 
and  the  sap  vitiated,  br  the  frost  and  tnerefore  &tallj  diseawd.  I  am  inclined  to  think  foTonUj,  m 
pear  culture,  of  stripping  the  outer  bark  from  the  tree  when  the  tree  is  about  to  change  from  the 
smooth  into  the  rough  state.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  f *  In  this  region,  the  wood  of  fruit  treei 
matured  very  well  last  fall,  and  in  taking  a  survey  of  my  own  premisei^  with  the  exo^tion  of  • 
couple  of  frozen  grafts^  I  find  but  little  to  regret  llie  perch  trees  look  very  well ;  and  tnoogh  the 
blossoms  have  been  severely  thinned  ont^  a  sufficient  number  are  swelling  into  blooro  for  a  am,  if 
they  bear  fruit  The  pear  trees  bid  fair  to  bloom  abundantly,  and  I  find  that  some  raspbenieB  [lUm- 
eonia  and  Fattolff)  which  I  left  unprotected,  except  by  Uie  shade  of  a  fenoe^  are  entirely  nninjared 
Strawberries  I  protected  with  some  straw,  and  they  look  unusually  welL  I  intmd  to  tiy  the  hydro* 
pathic  treatment  of  them  this  spring,  as  it  seems  to  be  highly  commended  by  some  cultivBton  who 
nave  tried  it 

*'I  had  a  fine  succession  of  peaches  last  fall,  lasting  for  six  weeks  and  ending  with  t^e  Heaih  ding, 
which  here  will  only  ripen  imperfectly.  Amone  those  that  fruited,  I  had  the  Bed  Rartripe,  PrinceU 
Rareripe^  Early  Y<yrk^  Astor  NobUsse,  Chroste  MianonMy  MorrUorCs  Poundt  Mcrruf  White  Bwmft^ 
Bweettoater,  Barr%ngto%  OldnUxon  Free,  White  Clinff,  and  Lemon  Cling,  ^ough  some  of  them  bote 
hu^r  and  more  showy  fruity  yet  the  richest  and  highest  flavored  peaches  I  had  were  on  a  tree  1  ^ 
from  you  some  years  ago,  labelled  Groue  Mignonne,  The  tree  has  email  bloesonu^  when,  aooordmg 
to  Downing,  it  should  have  large  ;  but  the  fruit  could  recommend  itself  under  any  name. 

"  A  peach  introduced  here  frotai  Cincinnati  aa  the  Washington,  proves  to  be  identical  with  Jforrii' 
White,  I  think  very  highly  of  this  variety.  I  see  yon  quote  it  as  mMwn  use ;  my  tree  bore  i 
moderate  crop,  but  the  fruit  was  all  large, 

"The  Northern  Spy  ap^le  has  been  introduced  into  our  market  this  last  winter,  fiom  C9iaiitsaa«^ 
and  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  is  certainly  quite  a  magnificent  looking  firuit^  and  about  sb  gooa  ai 
it  looksL  It  seems  to  keep  as  well  as  the  Fallawater,  and,  though  the  average  size  is  somewhat  la^  it 
quite  surpasses  it  as  a  dessert  fruit ;  while  its  rich  coloring  and  fine  appearance^  must  always  mskeit 
a  most  popular  fruit  • 

"After  being  behind  the  age  for  a  long  time,  we  have  at  last  socoeeded  in  forming  an  sgrieoltonl 
society  in  our  county,  which  I  think  will  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  fisnning  interesta  We 
shall  probably  not  contend  with  the  "black  knot^"  and  pepr  and  potato  *blight  with  sn^  better 
success  than  has  been  done  elsewhere ;  but  it  will  promote  a  taste  for  agricultural  and  hortieultonl 
reading.  From  the  wide  field  of  experiment^  our  ficurmers  can  note  what  instances  have  been  attended 
with  fortunate  results^  the  adoption  of  which  will  introduce  something  new  each  year  into  their  mode 
of  farming,  and  break  up  the  drudgery  of  too  uniform  a  system.  A  new  test  is  in  this  way  impsrted 
to  agricultural  pursuits;  while  the  emulation  created  by  sooieties  and  fidrs  leads  gradually  to  the 
adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of  culture. 

"We  have  now  the  last  (^  Aprxj,  and  the  fruit  trees  look  as  though  they  would  not  be  in  bloom 
for  ten  days  to  come.  Gardening  is  much  later  than  usual,  but  I  do  not  regret  it;  as  I  think  in  pine 
cases  out  of  ten,  things  planted  late,  when  the  ground  is  warm,  do  better  than  those  started  osrlier." 

*Ko ;  nor  do  we  Intend  ie  retf  seon.   At  pNsenk  we  ore  aot  aware  ef  any  iMoetek^  ftr  II  faem— Sa 
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American  PoicoLOGiGAL  GoNGRSSS.  ^— In  oomp^Janoc  with  a  ReeolulioQ  passed  by  the  AmeiioiB 
Pomological  Congress^  during  its  session  at  Cincmnati  in  October  1860,  it  becomes  mv  dutv  pnblieijr 
to  announce  that  the  next  session  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  me  ISth  a 
September,  1852.  The  Consress^will  assemble  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  Chinese  Museum  Bttildiogi 
South  Ninth  street^  below  Chestnut 

The  Pomolo^cal,  Horticultural,  and  A^icultural  Societies  throughout  the  United  Ststse  sod 
Canada,  are  inyited  to  send  such  number  of  D^egates  as  they  may  deem  expedient  And  the  Del^ 
gates  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their  reepecttve  distrietb 

Packages  and  boxes  of  fniit  for  the  Congress  may  be  directed  to  the  care  of  Thomas  P.  JaxBi  ^^ 
No.  212  Market  street^  Philadelphu^  should  the  owners  be  unable  to  give  their  personal  attendnnce 

The  various  State  Fruit  Committees  will,  on  or  before  t£e  day  of  meeting,  transmit  their  eerertl 
reports  to  A  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  general  Chairman  of  the  whole,  The  Chairman  of  each  Stste  Co«- 
mittee  is  authorized,  where  vacancies  occur,  to  fill  up  the  numer  of  his  Committee  to  five  memben. 

Philadelphia,  May  1,  1862.  W.  D.  BRINCKLE;  M.  U,  PrmdenL 
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HosnocLTDRAL  SocoRT  OF  1HB  GxmsxE  Yallkt. — This  Society  held  its  second  exhibitiozi  of  the 
season  on  the  22d  of  May.    Hie  display  was  not  large,  but  the  articles  presented  were  yeiy  fine. 

Mr.  John  I>oinrKLLAN  made  a  fine  show  of  lettaoe,  radishes^  and  asparagus. 

Mr.  Cbosman — fine  rhubarb  and  cucumbers. 

Messra  A.  Frost  A  Co.  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  fine  pot  roses,  including  Za  Sulphide,  (Tea,) 
and  Oomte  Bobrinakif  (Hybrid  Perpetual ;)-  seyeral  specimens  of  yerbenas^  asaleas^  rhododendrons  in 
bloom;  a  plants  in  bloom,  of  the  Dovble  White  Chiiwe  Primrote;  good  specimens  of  Auracaria, 
Cryptomeria>  and  Deodar  cedar,  in  pots. 

Wx.  WsBsnER,  with  Messrs.  Biaasii.  A  Hooksb,  six  fine  yarieties  of  seedling  calceolarias — a  yery 
pretty  oontribntion. 

Ellwakoxe  a  Babbt  made  show  of  out  flowers  of  early  blooming  trees  and  shrubs^  such  as  Spira 
prvnifolia,  MoKania  aqui/oliat  Ceroiua  puduf,  or  Bird  (^erry,  CoUmeagter  affinity  Pyrtu  Japonieat, 
Jvdoi  TreCf  magnolias  CariMpicua  and  Purpurea,  <Sec^  <fec  Rpses  in  pots — Geant  dee  Baiailles,  and 
aeyeral  othera  Cmerarias-^a  fine  show  of  seedlings^  besides  Bwuiy  of  Flushing,  Carlotti  Oriti,  tba 
Calceolarias — many  fine  seedlinga    Hyacinths^  early  tulips^  narcissus,  Ac 

Mr.  BoNNXLLAK  made  a  good  show  of  pot-plants^  including  a  &i^e  Caeiu$  Jenkinaoni,  a  specimen  of 
rose  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  petunias  JEnehanireaa  and  Prinee  of  WaUn,  seyeral  yerbenaa  and  pelbr. 
goniunuL 

Messn.  Sheppabd  dk  Chsrxt  presented  some  finely  preseryed  specimens  of  apples — Baldwin,  North- 
em  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Eeepue  SpUgenbury, 

May  81st — ^llie  third  exhibition  was  held  to-day.  The  tulip  was  the  leading  feature,  although  the 
contributions  of  this  flower  were  few  and  small  compared  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  two  ama- 
teur cultiystors  exhibited — Mra  Jxo.  WnuAUB  and  Mr&  Jewell; — both  yery  pretty  collection& 
Among  nurserymen  Messrs.  Jro.  ]>oicifBi.AN,  Wii.  ^ing^  and  Ellwakqeb  &  Barbt,  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  tulips. 

MessraL  Fbost  A  Go.  made  a  good  display  of  rosee^  among  which  we  noted  Blanche  Vibert,  one  of 
the  few  pure  white  Hybrid  Perpetual^    Seyeral  yarieties  of  yerbenaa^  geranium^  dkc 

Wm.  E[ino—- a  good  collection  of  pansiei^  calceolarias^  fuchsias^  4&c.  Among  the  latter  we  noted 
yery  £xxe  Snow  Drop  and  Pearl  of  England  x 

Mr.  Webster — a  table  filled  with  pot-pUnti^  fine  seedling  calceolarias^  and  other  plantp. 

Ellwakoer  a  Barrt  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  a  large  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Fiye  yarieties 
of  spirseaa^  eleyen  of  lilaci^  six  of  berberries ;  Red,  White,  and  Yellow  horse-chestnuts ;  Flowering 
ash,  (Omii«;)Tellow  azaleas;  magnolias;  four  yarieties  of  upright  honeysuckles;  the  Judas  Tree, 
(Cercie;)  the  Cotoneaster,  Viburnums,  Ac  Pot-Plants — Eose^  cinerariai^  mimalusea^  fuchsias^  cal. 
oeolarioB^  Ac,  Ae.  Bulbous  Plants — Tulips  of  the  yarious  classes ;  fiye  ojr  six  late  yarieties  narcissus ; 
seyeral  early  herbaceous  pieonies ;  tree  psBony  Banksa,  and  a  new  distinct  one  Koehlini,  purplish 
rose  color,  yery  double  ond  compact^  and  the  petals  fringed. 

Wild  flowers  were  shown  by  L.  Wxtbxbeli^  Esq.  — some  forty  species^  aU  named.  We  hope  to  see 
more  competitors  hereafter  in  this  department  From  among  so  many  students  of  botany  in  our 
schools  and  seminaries^  so  many  teachen^  Ac,  can  we  muster  only  one  exhibitor.    Shame  I 

Vegetables  were  exhibited  in  great  perfection  as  usual  by  Jno.  Dommellazy  and  0.  F.  Crobmam. 


■♦««^ 


PxAOH  Tbxeb.  — The  injury  to  peach  trees  from  the  seyere  winter  has  been  much  greater  than  we 
supposed.  They  blossomed  nearly  as  well  as  usual,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  blossoms  fell  without 
setting  fruit ;  the  leayes  expand  slowly  and  feebly ;  young  shoots  are  weak ;  and  in  eyery  part  a 
debility  is  indicated — the  consequence,  no  doubt^  of  the  seyere  frosts.  In  some  casee^  old  trees  are 
completely  killed.  Our  peach  crop  will  be  yery  light  H.  P.  Btram,  Esq.,  of  Louisyille,  writes  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Sartieulturtd  Review :  "The  larger  portion  of  my  pear  and  cherry  blossoms 
are  killed.  Most  of  the  yarieties  of  apples  are  safe.  Quince  trees  are  nearly  all  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  peach  trees  are  badly  injured.** 


■"►♦•- 


SrRAWBEBBixi  made  their  first  appearance  in  Cincinnati  on  the  14th  of  May.  We  shall  haye  none 
in  Rochester  till  about  the  lost  week  in  June.  More  than  a  month  of  difference  in  the  season  of  this 
frmt  between  Rochester  and  Cincinnati —a  twenty-four  hours'  journey.  An  exchange  might  be 
adyantageously  made  between  the  two  place&  "Die  people  of  Bufiialo  haye  'been  supplied  with 
green  peas  from  G^cinnati  a  month  before  they  can  haye  them  from  their  own  gardens  See  what 
railroads  da 
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ANNUAL    FLOWEEIS. 

r  the  commoncement  of  the  present  volume,  we  detennined  to  give  during  the  year 
fignrea  and  descriptions  of  the  best 
annusls.  This  design  ve  h&ve  carried 
out  thna  far,  having  given  both  engra- 
vings and  descriptions  in  eveiynumba 
but  one,  when  the  matter  prepared 
was  unavoidably  crowded  out  by  the 
excellent  article  on  the  ^ucAsto,  by  oor 
horticultural  associate.  As  the  season 
progresses,  and  our  choice  annuals 
come  into  bloom,  we  diall  hare  them 
drawn  and  engraved,  and  g^ven  a  place 
in  the  FarmtT.  Those  ladies  who 
have  become  subscribers  merely  for  our 
Morai  Departmetit,  we  are  determined 
shall  receive  full  value.  We  are  occa~ 
sioually  asked  for  descriptions  of  flow- 
ers which  we  have  before  given  in 
previous  volumes.  To  these  requests 
we  may  occasionally  comply. 

SjLLPiolossis. — Tlie  Salpifflotti*  it 
a  native  of  Chili,  and  was  introduced 
BilPlOiOflflia.  into  Europe  in  1824.    It  bears  a  strong 

resemblance  to  the  petunia.  The  genua 
coutsios '  many  varieties,  and  are  all 
limnel-shaped,  like  the  petunia,  but 
not  BO  broad. 

PETumA. — The  Petunia  a  a  native 
of  South  America.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated either  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  is 
a  general  favorite.  The  seeds  only  re- 
quire scattering  in  any  common  garden 
soil  to  grow  and  flower  freely.  When 
grown  thickly  in  abed,  they  intermingle 
and  form  masses  of  great  beauty,  and 
no  dry  weather  injures  them — keeping 
in  blossom  until  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  season  has  been  so  cold  and 
backward,  that  we  fear  many  of  the 
early  planted  flower  seeds  have  suffered. 
June  10th  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  plania, 
raised  in  a  bed  for  transplanting,  de- 
stroyed by  frost  during  the  night  At 
the  present  time  (June  18)  the  weather 
is  moist  and  warm,  and  vegetation  pro- 
PKTVViX  PUNCTATA.  gressiug  rapidly. 


ih 
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Pkbioum^— Below  we  pve  the  award  of  pre- 
miums for  the  present  year.  In  addition  to  the 
names  here  given,  a  great  number  of  persons  have 
procured  large  lists  of  subscriben^  to  whom  we 
are,  as  fonnerly,  much  indebted.  We  feel  great 
pleasure  in  being,  able  to  scatter  useful  books  on 
agriculture  over  the  land.  As  we  obeenred,  on 
offering  these  premiums^  they  must  increase  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently  the  power  and  the 
wealth  of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  we 
labor.  We  do  this  for  the  good  they  accomplish, 
as  well  as  a  slight  compensation  to  our  friends -r 
the  friends  of  rural  improvement — throughout 
the  country,  who  act  as  voluntary  Agents^  with- 
the  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward. 

PUMXUMS  TO  IXrDJYTDUAIJL 

1st  Wm.  Lb  Badout,  Springville,  Erie  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers  sent  by 
one  individual,  (168,)  Thirty  DcUart  in  agricultu- 
ral bookn 

2d.  Cbables  p.  Dibbu^  Marshall,  Mich.,  Twenty 
Dollar^  for  the  next  greatest  number,  (121.) 

8d.  John  Smtth,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Ten  Dol- 
lar b^  for  the  third  greatest  number,  (118.) 

ooirimr  vaaauia. 

1st  Chautauquk  Couutt,  N.  Y.,  Forty  Dollars 
in  agricultural  books,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
copies  of  the  Oenesee  Jfarmer  taken  in  any  county, 
being  490.  *•  This  Library,  according  to  the  offer. 
Is  "  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  libraiy, 
under  the  care  of  the  Agricultural  Sodety." 

2d.  Steuben  County,  N,  Y.,  Ttsenty-Five  Dol- 
lars in  agricultural  booka^  for  the  next  greatest 
number,  (478,)  on  the  same  conditions  as  above. 

OOUKTT  PKZMnmS  OUT  or  NEW  TORX. 

1st  Ebix  Countt,  Pa.,  an  Agricultural  Library 
worth  Forty  Dollar*,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
copies  of  the  Farmer  taken  in  any  county  out  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  (388.) 

2d.  Calhoun  Countt,  Mich.,  Twenty-five  Dollar* 
88  above,  for  the  next  greatest  number  taken  in 
any  county  out  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  (216.) 

Selections  of  books  can  be  made  by  those  enti- 
tled to  tliem,  or  the  choice  left  to  ua  Tboee 
entitled  to  premiums  will  please  order. 


V^" 


Monroe  Countt  Plowing  Match. — The  Monroe 
County  Plowing  Match  took  place  at  Brockport 
on  the  I'/th  uH.  There  were  sixteen  competitors^ 
all  of  whom  did  their  work  in  a  very  datable 
manner.  Tlie  plowing  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  we  ever  saw  on  any  similar  occasion, — and 
we  have  attended  maj|y  plowing  matches  both  ia 


Europe  and  America, — and  made  us  feel  proud 
of  Monroe  county.  There  was  a  large  concourse 
of  farmers  and  others  interested  in  agricultural' 
matters  present^  say  1,600,  who  listened  to  an 
interesting  address  from  Hobacb  J.  Thomas,  of 
Brockport 

The  method  of  plowing  adopted  was  a  much 
better  test  of  the  plowman's  skill  than  the  one 
generally  practiced.  Instead  of  throwing  up  a 
double  furrow  in  the  center  of  the  land  to  be 
plowed,  and  then  tuminy  from  you  all  the  time 
till  the  land  is  finished,  each  plowman  threw  up 
a  doable  furrow  in  the  old  dead  furrow,  as  in  the 
other  case,  and  then  turned  toward  him,  or 
"hawed  round,"  and  came  up  the  furrow  of  his 
next  neighbor.  This  showed  the  skill  of  the 
plowman  in  raising  a  double  furrow,  and  like- 
wise^ what  is  a  much  more  searching  test  of  a 
plowman's  capabilities^  kU  ikiU  in  turning  the 
last  tu)o  furrows  and  leaving  a  well  finished  dead 
furrow. 

The  judges  were  a  long  time  in  d^ding  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  plowmen,  so  that  when 
they  made  their  report^  nearly  all  had  left ;  and 
indeed  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  plowing; 
that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  which  was 
the  best^  and  we  anything  but  envied  them  the 
task ;  yet  we  must  say  that  the  decision  accorded 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  so  fieir  as  we  know, 
with  most  otheiB  who  examined  the  lands  ettte- 
fWly. 

-  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  compet- 
itors: 

First  Premium,  |8,  to  Coles  Gbxxn,  of  Clark- 
son.    Henrt  Clabx,  Plowman.  • 

Second  Premium,  |6,  to  F.  P.  Root,  of  Sweden. 
A.  Gotoudt,  Plowman. 

Third  Premium,  f4>  to  )jB(x  W.  Goodhu^  of 
Wheatland.    Gsobos  Asbxan,  Plowman. 

Fofwrth  Premium,  |2,  to  L.  Qjujssjm,  of  Sweden. 

Fifth  Premium,  Vol  Trans.,  to  6eo.H.  Good- 
Hui^  of  Wheatlsnd,  (under  18  years  old.) 

Bixth  Premium,  YoL  Trana.  of  Am.  Institute^ 
to  Allen  Slocui^  of  Clarkson. 

Among  the  implements  exhibited  on  the  ground, 
alid  which  struck  us  as  being  improvements  on 
the  old  ones  generally  in  use^  were — 

A  Patent  Wheel  Cultivating  Gang-Plow,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  Hebvxt  Kellah  A 
Geobob  Valleau,  of  SoottBville,  K.  Y.  It  is  so  * 
arranged  that  the  tongue  can  b^  placed  to  work 
equally  well  with  three  or  two  horses^  and  it  is 
connected  by  iron  rods  with  the  axles  of  the 
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wheelis  bo  tliat  wben  the  tongne  is  moyed  round, 
it  altera  the  coune  of  the  iirheels  without  turning 
the  body  of  the  implement  By  this  ingenious 
oontriyanoe  the  plows  can  be  turned  round  with- 
out any  strain  on  the  wheels^  in  a  Tery  little  space. 
The  depth  is  regulated  by  the  wheels^  which  are 
raised  or  lowered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ide's 
Cultivator.    The  price  is  $80. 

Root's  Patent  Cultivator,  manufactured  by  J. 
Ganboit  <b  Co.,  Brockport^  N.  T.,  was  highly  spo- 
ken of  by  some  fieirmere  present  who  had  uJaed  it 
It  differa  from  Ide's  Cultivator  in  haying  the  side 
wheels  placed  forward  and  a  small  wheel  running 
behind  in  the  center  of  the  cultivator.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  we  observed  in  it  was  that  the 
tongue  oould  be  moved  up  and  down  without 
affecting  the  cultivator,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  strain  on  the  neck-yoke,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  with  the  ordinary  cultivatorBb 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  remark  of  Mr. 
GooDHiTB,  of  SeottBville,  two  of  whose  s<hib  were 
among  the  eompetifbn,  (one  of  whom,  under  18 
yean  oi  age,  carried  off  the  fifth  premium,  and 
the  other  one,  under,  14  yeaas  of  age,  likewise 
well  deserved  one, — and  we  understood  at  the 
time  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
award  him  a  special  premium,)-— "If  fisrmen 
would  only  bring  their  sons  to  these  plowing 
matches^  and  encourage  them  to  compete^  instead 
of  letting  them  go  to  oireuses  and  other  places 
that  deprave  their  taste,  we  should  soon  see  a  dif- 
ference in  the  plowing  of  the  county."  We  hope 
the  hint  will  be  acted  on,  and  that  our  State  and 
County  Societies  will  do  all  they  can  to  encourage 
competition  among  the  boyi%  in  the  best  method 

of  turning  over  the  sod. 

< 

lisrrEa  noic  Ldbbiq. — ^Baron  Lmo  hat  uddrened 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Jc^tmal  of  Agrieul- 
tur€,  Boston,  from  which  we  extract  all  of  general 
interest  The  Baron  is  certainly  modesty  in  think- 
ing it  **  not  bes^  to  oppose  too  obstinately  the  efforts 
of  farmen  to  test  the  strength  of  scienttfio  prind- 
pies  after  their  own  fiohion."  The  remarks  on  the 
state  of  his  own  country,  and  the  "appalling"  in- 
erease  of  emigration,  is  interesting  to  every  Amer- 
ican dtittn,  and  none  the  lees  so  to  the  rulers  of 
Europe. 

"  1  have  heard  a  great  deal  ofyoor  eibrls  to  improro  ag^ 
rtcltore  in  your  ooontry ;  and,  wbtX  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, to  enJiffhten  the  fonnen  on  the  meana,  which  are 
indispensable  to  attain  that  purpose.  Ton  will  find,  as  I  did, 
that  agriooltnrists,  in  ffeneral.  are  not  veiy  grateful  Ibr  it 
They  are  men,  after  all;  bat,  in  regard  to  the  lenehlngt  of 
science,  they  act  like  diildren,  who  cannot  see  the  purpose 
•  and  use  of  going  to  school ;  although  whaterer  of  good  or 
nsefhl  they  achiere  in  after-Hlb  is  onlyln  pR^Mftion  to  the 
■am  of  knowledge  thus  aoquired. 

"  Farmers  can  (blly  appreciate  the  value  of  a  sam  of  mo- 
ney, that  may  be  given  to  them,  on  puipoae  to  improve  thefer 
Qeids ;  but  the  advantages  of  seieao^  by  the  aid  of  which 
Ihoy  eonld  make  as  mneh,  they  do  not  esfimato  higlity 


enon|^  becaoae  so  to  do  requlni  "'•*»*««iiB  nd 

labor.  Tbo  servloes  of  adenee  would  be  beder  RenTed.tf 
ahe  ooald  give  every  one  a  reoeip(-«  nMiy  nade,  im 
down  preaoription— to  fertOlia  taad,  vilboat  mirii^in 
fhrther  thought  or  inquiry. 

**  But  to  do  that  is  impofldble ;  and  hanbf  yotnif  kan 
the  man  of  aolld  knowledge  ftom  the  mere  caipfTiMha 
the  experiments  of  the  former  sueeeed.  vUle  tticae  tf  Ic 
hitter  are  fete  ver  doobtftd.  Bcienoe  inemdei  (he  ait  to  afa 
uaeftil  hints  from  every  trial 

^  The  lack  of  a  Judicious  undentandtaig  of  the  ine  lo- 
ciples  of  agricalture,  ii  the  reason  fcr  the  ainj  mcb 
wnich  her  aoclrinea  nave  met  with  in  Kn^nd;  Mil  la 
course  of  time  these  obatadea  will  be  of  ao  eoaitqataei 
In  a  few  yean  Ihrmere  will  And  that  what  hai  beei  abs- 
tuted  for  aeienee  la  not  at  all  of  geneial  appUalka;  ai 
that  only  a  few  of  those  who  limtala  Mr.  L&vn  «  Mr 
PusKT,  will  obtain  the  same  fiivorable  raolu;  becoK^ 
ferent  snmnd  requires  different  eon<ttttoBS  la  aria  lo  ]Md 
a  maxunum  of  produd  The  real  advantage  of  idaab 
a  Ihrmer,  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  those  m enl  enfi- 
UoDs;  and  he  laaapendthriAitfheqyptteslheMBcBi^ 
to  every  kind  of  land. 

"  In  the  whole  of  Wurtembeig  (the  loa  of  vUd  curia 
prlneipally  of  Jena  Umaatone)  carbanaifed  boaei  bii«M 
the  least  ellbet;  and  even  guano  is  hdd  ta  aoeitiiiifla 
there,  for  the  reason  it  renders  the  grabi  weed^e:  nibf 
giving  no  strength  at  all  totheslalka.nak«itbadtoftt 
ground  long  before  ripe.  To  eondnde,  therelKiii,lhaev- 
Donated  bonea  and  gnono  are  bad  mamue,  weald  esuUf 
be  ottite  abanrd. 

**  I  thfaik  it  adtantageons  not  to  oppose  too  oMBti^r^ 
eflbrts  of  (hrmers  to  teat  the  atrength  of  sdentUlciilirflA 
after  their  own  faahion.  It  always  aflbrdi  mi  pkirar^ 
find  my  views  violenUy  attacked,  and  if  he  vho  <}m  a 
brings  fbrth  a  coomleto  mass  of  icnannoa  sad  aosim 
The  consequence  Is,  necessarily,  mat  their  ovi  <Ujdm, 
more  enlightened  than  thetar  sbes,  wm  repohe  1b»  iOkL 

**I  wouui  like  onoe  to  see  roior  happv  oomiir.vte 
the  weD-eamed  fhilts  of  aonvity  and  bdnli7  « » 
foyed  without  let  or  hfaidrano&  With  ui^  toe^  nai  > 
oonaumed  bv  the  inMituttons  of  the  Statea  1^  P^ 
muat  work  too  much  to  sustain  standing  snaia  cf  wa. 
fViUy  able  to  work  yet  producing  nolhteg.  Thb  li  lhr«» 
of  Europe.  EmIgraUon  increasea  to  an  appeffiof^- 
and  now  the  intolBgent  and  wealthy  bcgm  to  Imk  ik  m 
of  their  ihthera,  becaoae  they  know  their  chBdrBB  vS  #! 
a  happier  ftitnre  in  America 

FareweU,dearBlr,  ♦         •        •      * 

Most  rei|»eelftilly,      9vtm  lioib' 


Gimro  GsKDrr. — Although  none  hsT«  aii»«c 
more  by  the  pilfering  propensities  of  tbeir  oot 
temponriei^  none  haTe  oomplained  kA  Sicnli 
we  open  a  mail  without  finding  some  of  «v  h^ 
dee  taken  bodOy,  without  a  ir<ffd  of  t^^*^ 
edgement^  or,  what  is  .worsen  credited  to  kw 
paper  that  had  before  pilfred  it  from  oar  ptp^ 
we  should  note  it  down  for  future  refereMc,  ibt 
"  now,  about  this  timeb"  there  was  a  great  iIDp^'v^ 
ment  in  the  morals  of  the  presa  Od  thk  9^ 
the  Boston  Journal  of  AgrieuUurt  ssjs: 

<*  Oar  eonne  waa  laid  down  at  the  eonwenc«na|<|[2 
career.  We  cut  off  the  exchange  with  any  V^^ZjL 
tf  mea  in  one  volume,  appropriatea  our  arttcles  wUheaKg^ 
The  conadenoea  of  anchcan  alwayaanawtfitfinMnpiti^ 
why  they  no  longer  see  the  Journal  qfAffiieiM'^ 

We  fear  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  rule,  wedKW^ 

have  to  part  with  about  one-half  of  our  ezehin^ 

We  shall 'certainly  apply  it  to  some  of  the  w* 

incorrigible.    All  the  articles  in  the  ftr«<f «« 

original,  unless  fhn  credit  is  given. 

Ws  invite  attrition  to  the  advertissiMBto'* 
**Fhut  Farm  in  Ohio  for  siae."  Mr.BAnatfi^ 
forms  OS  that  the  price  is  |40  per  aer^  is  t)ii« 
annual  payments  wi^  ^  r^oetioB  for  cMh       / 
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PmniTx  TOUB  KmcBSBa — ^Eind  reader,  we  are 
furnishing  you  a  paper  each  month  that  ia  well 
worth  preserving.  Set  a  few  Btitchee  through  the 
iSaok,  out  the  'leaver  and  then  jon  are  ready  to 
read  a  number  comfortably.  Ab  soon  as  all  have 
read  it»  lay  it  aside  carefully  for  binding  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  you  don't  live  within  a  hun- 
dred milee  of  a  book-bindery,  stitch  them  together. 
Do  thi%  and  we  modestly  think  that  you  will 
hare  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  sane 
inan  would  sell  for  a  dollar. 


Teb  Tual  or  iMFUDOEim  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  will  take  place  near  OeneTa 
during  haryest  The  day  n  not  yet  determined, 
but  Will  be  published  in  season,  in  the  local  pa- 
perBL  Grain  Reaper^  Mowing  Machinei^  Seed 
Drills^  ^,  are  then  to  be  tested.  A  meefaaaical 
exhibition  is  to  take  plaee  at  the  same  time^  in 
Geaera,  under  the  direction  of  its  dtiiena.  It 
will  be  an  interesting  ezhibiticm. 


PouiAT  EnnBRioN  or  Rogbbtbl — The  Momioe 

County  Agricultural  Society  have  determined  to 

hold  a  Poultry  Exhibition  in  oonneotion  with  the 

next  County  Fair,  (Sept  29th  and  SOih,)  to  be 

open  to  the  State,    llie  premium  list  is  liberal, 

and  we  anticipate  a  fine  display. 

♦      ■  - 
Tat  MvnoAL  Wobld  Ain>  Joubkal  ot  tbs  Fun 

Absbl-— We  hare  reoeived  this  Journal  for  the  last 

two  or  three  months^  and,  recommend  it  to  all 

who  would  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  respect 

to  musical  intelligenee.    Termi^  tl<<^  p«r  annum, 

in  adyance.     PubHshed  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of 

each  month,  by  Outxb  Dm,  ITa  207  Broadway, 

New  York. 

» 

Saxton's  RuaAL  Hand-Bcoks. — C.  M.  Saxton,  of 
New  York,  u  publishing  a  series  of  small  books^ 
at  26  cents  each,  after  Hie  sfyle  of  a  series  pub- 
lished in  Dublin.  We  shall  notice  these  and  other, 
books  in  our  next 


Plahtatioit  ahs  Fakx  lasiitui/iioif,  Raoiruknoir  Ssc- 
OBD,  IxmroBT,  AJI9  AooowT  Boos ;  By  a  fiooUieni 
Planter.    PnbUBbed  by  J.  W.  Rasdoub,  Richmond,  Ya. 

The  aboye  book  was  handed  us  by  our  friend 

EaASTDS  DABaow,  Bookseller,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

■♦ 

AnyaanBxifXNTB,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, must  be  reoeiyed  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to' 
be  of  interest  to  iarmera  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms— $2.00  for  eyery  hundred  woid%  eaoh  in- 

aertion,  paid  in  adduce, 

■-  ■♦    '    ' '  ' 

ExoBANGX  Papxbs  havc  had  us  under  many 
obligations  for  their  friendly  notioea 


AoBiouLTUBAL  FAoa-^Below  we  publish  all  the 
agricultural  Fain  to  be  held  this  fall  that  haye 
come  to  onr  knowledge.  The  officers  of  any  that 
haye  been  omitted  will  please  notify  ue^  giving 
time  and  place.  Those  sending  notices  in  papers^ 
will  please  mark  them,  or  they  may  escape  our 
notice. 


BTAia  WAXMB, 
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Scab,  axd  Gbttb  a  m  Hxad  of  Shzsp.— Is  the  Scab 
of  She^  contagions  T  Is  it  oonilned  to  the  akin  t  and  what 
la  the  beat zemedyT  Also^  for  the  Grpb  in  the  head?  An 
answer  woold  oblige  myself  and  many  other  of  your  sob- 
soriben  in  this  aec^ten.    A«  C.~irafioofu2a,i22l 

Tlie  scab  in  sheep  is  caused  by  a  parasitical  in- 
seetk  the  aeari,  and  is  exceedin^y  contagious^  so 
much  so^  indeed,  that  it  seldom  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  floek  without  affecting  the  whole.  The 
cause  of  contamination,  however,  is  not  so  much 
from  a  soimd  sheep  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
a  diseased  one,  as  by  rubbing  themselyes  on  the 
same  posti^.^  As  soon  as  it  is  diseoyered,  all  the 
affected  sheep  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  flock,  and  the  sound  ones  turned  into 
fresh  pastures  or  folda^  where  they  should  be  well 
watched,  and  any  that  may  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease  be  instantly  taken  away. 

The  best  and  surest  remedy,  if  applied  with 
care,  is  the  common  unguentum  diluted  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  lard.  Bub  a  little  on  the 
sheep,  and  then  open  a  farrow  along  the  back  and 
with  the  finger  apply  a  little  and  rub  it  well  in ; 


ik 
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then  open  another  fdrrow  on  each  side  of  the 
sheep  and  apply  as  before,  rubbing  it  well  in. 
Half  an  ounce  ia  an  ordinary  dreaeing,  but  if  the 
case  is  an  aggravated  one^  1^  ot  may  be  used.  It 
is  usually  the  worst  about  the  shoulders.  A  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine,  is  recommended  by  some, 
but  we  have  never  used  it^  though  it  will  proba- 
bly be  found  efficacious.  The  unguentum  is  a 
certain  cure,  and  if  used  with  ordinary  care  is^ 
perfectly  innoxious. 

The  worm  in  the  head  is  caused  by  a  fly  of  a 
light  drab  color,  which  deposits  its  ejjcjs  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  shccp»  from  July  till  late  in  the  fall. 
When  the  worms  are  hatched  they  begin  to  ascend 
the  nostrils  in  search  of  food  and  soon  enter  the 
head,  where  they  feed  on  the  vitals^  when  death 
soon  ensues,  often  very  suddenly,  though  sheep 
sBmetimes  live  several  months  after  they  have  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  being  attacked,  but  they 
grow  very  poor  and  have  a  sickly  appearance,  of- 
ten snorting  as  if  working  to  throw  something 
Trom  their  head.  It  is  said  that  fiit  sheep  are  often 
attacked  without  being  injured— the  worm  find- 
ing plenty  of  food  in  the  nostrils,  does  not  ascend 
to  the  head  and  therefore  does  little  injury. 

Preventives, — Smear  tar  on  the  nostrils  of  the 
sheep  several  times  during  the  summer  months ; 
or,  what  is  much  easier,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  effective,  is  to  place  tar  beneath  the  salt  in  the 
trough  in  which  the  sheep  are  salted.  In  licking 
the  salt  the  sheep  will  smear  their  nostril^  with 
the  tai,  which  will  prevent  the  fly  from  deport- 
ing its  eggs,  and  any  little  tar  they  may  eat  will 
do  no  harm  but  rather  good. 

There  are  a  great  many  remedies  recommended 
for  this  disease.  Snufl^  blown  forcibly  into  the 
nostrils  with  a  quill,  is  very  effective ;  but  it  is  a 
slow  and  disagreeable  process.  Tobacco  smoke 
blown  up  the  nostrils  by  placing  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  high  up  in  them,  and  blowing  by  some  meantf 
through  the  bowl,  thus  fordng  the  smoke  into  the 
cavaties  of  the  head.  A  tesrspoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  olive  oil,  in  equal  proportions, 
poured  up  each  nostril,  is  said  to  be  good.  We 
like  the  following  remedy  the  best :  Take  4  oz.  of 
Scotch  snuff  and  pour  over  it  a  quart  of  boiling 
water ;  stir  it  well,  and  when  cold  take  a  syringe 
and  inject  about  a  table-spoonful  up  each  nostril 
The  sheep  should  be  placed  on  iti  back,  and  with 
the  head  on  the  ground.  Force  the  mixture  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  cavities  of  the  head, 
keeping  the  point  of  the  syringe  inclined  upwards 
for  this  purpose,  or  the  liquid  will  be  apt  to  fall 
into  the  throat    It  will  make  the  sheep  very 


drunk,  but  nothing  need  be  appreheD^cd,  «Ten 
though  they  appear  in  the  agonies  of  dealh,  aa  they 
speedily  recover. 

The  operation  should  be  repeated  in  a  week  or 
ten  days,  so  that  if  there  are  any  of  the  wonns  in 
cavities  where  they  escaped  the  dreaain^  tbey  wlI 
probably  in  that  time  have  changed  their  po^uoos 

and  the  second  dose  will  be  likely  to  remove  them. 

♦  ■ 

Hunso  AsiTFB  'WTTB  MAXxmi. — Plcaao  Inform  me  vb'- 1^ 
er  the  incorporating  of  unlbcivated  hooae  mahem  vHb  ttaMi 
manure,  In  a  cellar  undor  a  bam, — ^ia  which  bam  l»-«v« 
and  cattle  are  kept  winter  and  sommer, — the  eaibr  t«;j« 
perfectly  protected  ttam  rain  or  n>rine  watei*,  also  tmm  ibe 
Bun, — ^would  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  Tatee  «<  the 
manure  if  eradually  mixed  as  the  ordinary  flr»  of  a  fcnv 
hoose  would  produce  Ihemf  Would,  or  wovitd  mui,  ckr 
alkali  set  ftee  the  cunmoniat    CuAMum  "Boorm.—Xma^ 

Unleached  wood  ashes  wOl  in  all  easea  deeca- 


pose  salts  of  ammonia  where  there  ia  ■uffiekat 
moisture  present^  and  liberate  the  ammonia,  vhicb 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere  and  ia  lost.  So  thsl 
when  ashes  or  lime  are  mixed  with  freali  liquid  or 
solid  excrements^  the  lactate,  urate,  phoqihate,  sod 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which  it  contains  will  be  im- 
mediately decomposed  and  easily  detected  by  th« 
strong,  pungent;  well  known  smell  of  faartshora. 
Mix  a  pint  of  fresh  lye  with  some  nnleaehed  ashA 
and  see  if  it  is  not  so.  The  reason  of  this  ae6« 
is^  that  the  alkalies  (potash,  soda,  Ae:.,)  of  tbeasiie^ 
have  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  acids  with  wincL 
the  ammonia  is  united,  than  the  ammonia  hai;  st 
that  the  take  away  these  acida  and  the  mnat'Wm 
is  lef :  free,  and  being  much  lighter  than  air  it  dla 
off  unless  stopped  by  some  absorbent 


Coiuf  GSOTnm  wtth  trk  Cobs  roa  Fooix— Cora  i«  vk^ 
extenalvelj  In  this  country,  in  feeding  to  aloelc.  iinihi  il  tmA 
ground  in  the  cob.  I  have  had  my  doabta  of  Ihiere  t--a 
much  nutriment  in  the  cob  after  the  com  becomei  dry.  aad 
think  cut  straw  much  better  to  mix  wtlh  the  deam'  mai. 
I  would  be  pleaaed  to  have  roor  vlewa  on  the  wmlt^tr^  vx 
some  of  your  able  oorronxMiaenta    8am*i.  SATxasviKLa.— 

We  have  always  had  our  doubts  of  the  ecoorsr 
of  grinding  the  cobs  with  the  com,  for  fiMdi&f 
stock.     ThareUlit(Ui)rnonowrUkineniin,ikt»fU, 
and  the  millen  generally  charge  aa  oaneh  i^z 
grinding  a  bushel  of  com  in  the  ear  aa  thej  do  f  jt 
a  bushel  of  shelled  com,  so  that  instead  of  tha 
grinding  costing  only  a  tenth,  it  amoonta  to 
fifth  of  the  com  ground.    We  think,  with 
correspondenl^  that  it  would  be  better  to  ahdl  the 
com  and  then  mix  meal  with  cat  haj,  ccm-etalLs 
or  straw— 4t  costing  less  to  remove  the  eobs  tha& 
to  grind  them.    It  would  be  of  great  adTaatacv  w 
most  fiumers  to  have aermhing  mill  of  tbwr owm. 
to  be  worked  by  hand  or  horse  power,  ajad  lives 
they  could  crush  dat^  com,  and  every  thing  thry 
feed  to  horses  or  cattle,  for  a  mere  trifle^  and  wonli 
find  the  advantage  of  such  a  course. 


^ 
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LvowniB  AHO  Bonn  Dowv  Sbxep.-^Ab 
Menu  to  be  a  sort  of  mediam  for  flurmen  to  obtain  Imonna- 
tiOD  through,  1  wish  to  Inquire  which  are  the  moat  profitable 
sheep  to  raisO)  for  the  doable  purpose  of  wool  and  matton 
—the  Leicester  or  South  Downs  ?  Wool  Is  worth  about  as 
moch  here  as  in  Western  New  York,  and  matton  about 
three  cents  per  pound.  The  general  grade  of  sheep  here  is 
natire,  mixed  with  Merino,  Pauhu'^lco.  There  are  Tory 
few  Leicesters  and  South  Downs.  I  hare  a  few  Leiceeters. 
The  question  hero  is,  whether  they  are  long  tired,  healthy, 
fatten  easy,  and  what  their  relauTe  value  is  over  other 


breeds  of  sheep  ?    If  you  would  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion, I  should  fed  much  gratified.    C.  M.  Dxwxt.— Omm* 

There  are  M  maaj  different  opinionB  on  tlus 
queation  as  there  are  different  breeds  of  aheep. 
The  I^cester  grow  larger,  the  wool  is  longer,  and 
they  are  anpposed  to  fatten  quicker  than  the 
South  Down.  But  the  wool  and  mutton  of  ,the 
South  Down  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  LeiOM- 
ter;  and  South  Downs  stand  eold  wet  weatlter 
better  than  the  Leicestera  If  mutton  is  worth 
only  three  cents  per  pound,  we  are  not  sure  but 
the  fine  wooled  would  be  the  most  profitable  breed. 


Pu>wnro  nr  Oats  as  a  MAinnui  roa  Wbsatl— I  have 
sown  a  field  in  oats  which  I  intend  tumlne  in  fust  befbre 
they  head  out,  and  when  sufflclenUy  rotted  1  wish  to  plow 
again  and  sow  in  wheat.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correa> 
pondents,  inform  me  through  your  colamns  whether  such  a 
course  will  be  likely  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  seed  oats  and 
two  extra  plowings  that  It  will  necessarily  require.  B.  A. 
OyBB]iOM.->A»<0m,  Ind. 

None  of  the  cereal  grain  crops,  sOch  as  oats^ 
com,  rye,  timothy,  or  buckwheat^  should  eyer  be 
sown  for  the  purpose  of  plowing  in  as  a  manure 
for  a  wheat  crop,  inasmuch  as  they  are  supposed  to 
extract  from  the  soil  more  nitrogen  than  they  con- 
tain when  plowed  under;  and  as  the  wheat  crtfp 
spedally  requires  nitrogen,  such  a  course  should 
never  be  adopted.  Unless  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  a  summer  fallow  would  do  more  good, 
cleaning  the  land  in  the  bargain.  Peas  and  do- 
Tcr  plowed  in  when  in  bloom,  are  the  best  green 
crops  to  grow  as  a  manure  for  wheat  [See  "plow- 
ing in  green  crops^"  in  the  June  number.] 


(B.  11  CovKtLL,  Howard^  Steuben  Qk,  y,  T.) 
Osnada  thistles  are  a  troublesome  weed,  not  only 
in  your  neighboriiood,  but  in  nearly  all  others. 
We  know  of  no  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  ezter^ 
minating  them  from  a  farm.  Tliey  should  neyer 
be  allowed  to  go  to  seed;  be  careful  to  mow  them 
round  the  fences^  roads^  and  on  any  waste  land. 
Cut  your  dorer  before  any  thistles  in  it  have 
formed  seed ;  mow  all  in  your  grass  land  and  sum- 
mer fallows ;  and  be  sure  to  let  this  be  done  early 
enough,  for  if  the  seed  is  formed  at  all  it  will  grow 
as  it  matures^  after  it  is  ent  The  only  way  to 
destroy  it  in  such  a  case^  is  to  bum  the  tiiistles. — 
In  this  way  much  may  be  done  to  remoye  Osnada 
thistles  from  the  country. 

(Out  Westk  mtrtford,  WU)  Should  think  there 


was  no  deficiency  of  lime  in  that  description  of 
soil,  but  if  you  get  unleaohed  ashes  for  the  draw* 
ing  only  a  few  roda^  it  will  doubtless  pay  you 
well  to  use  them.  They  do  as  much  good  on 
wheat  as  other  eropsi  The  older  they  are  and  the 
more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  they  have  been, 
the  better,  as  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  ab- 
sorbed ammonia  in  the  place  of  the  removed  pot- 
ash and  soda. 

Ck>AL  Tab. — ^I  notice  an  inquiry  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Geneeee  Fanner,  by  Mr.  Kent,  on  the 
subject  of  applying  coal  tar  to  house  roofs,  and  I^ 
think  your  explanations  are  not  definite  enough, ' 
so  I  propose  to  give  my  personal  experience  in  the 
matter,  and  if  you  think  proper  you  may  publish  it 

On  one  part  of  my  house  I  have  had  the  third 
roof  put  on,  with  the  assurance  from  each  of  the 
mechanics  that  the  roof  would  not  leak ;  but  they 
all  proved  failures.  I  then  saw  an  account  in  the 
OhM  CuUwaior  of  the  use  of  coal  tar  for  stopping 
leaky  roofi^  and  from  the  directions  I  received  in 
that^  I  commenced  applying  the  tar — ^first  boiling 
the  tar  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  on 
hot  ^  I  understood  the  oirectionB.  The  conse- 
quence was^  that  the  tar  ran  through  the  crevices 
like  boiling  oil,  and  also  through  the  cracks  in  the 
plastering,  injuring  every  artide  of  household  fur- 
niture which  it  touched.  What  did  remain  on  the 
top  of  the  shingles  was  constantly  melting  by  the 
sun  and  running  through  the  crackai 

Kow  this  is  the  method  which  I  pursued :  I  boil 
the  tar  until  ebulition*  almost  ceases  (being  very 
careful  about  letting  it  take  fire,  which  it  does  as 
readily  as  boiling  oil);  I  then  procure  a  strong 
handled  com  broom  and  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
brush  about  one-hal(  making  a  very  stiff  brush, 
and  then  apply  the  tar  boiling  hot;  the  second 
coating  apply  a  thick  ©Dvering  of  dean  sand,  after 
which  apply  another  coating  of  tar,  each  time' 
boiling  hot  I  will  warrant  a  roof  that  wiU  last  as 
long  as  the  owner  of  the  houses  and  perfectly 
water  tight  It  is  necessary  to  let  each  coat  of  tar 
precede  the  otber  a  week  or  ten  dayib  Bkubxh 
N.  "Wood* — ChippevDOf  Ohio, 

AssB  oh  PoTAToas.— -Povato  Flt.— I  dedresome  Inlbr- 
mation  in  relation  to  what,  in  this  country,  is  called  the 
**  Potato  Fly,"  **  Shaver  Bug,"  4cc— the  best  manner  to  com- 
bat them,  or  U>preo«iU  th^r  raTages. 

I  would  Just  say  to  your  correspondent,  E.  Hamx okd^ 
that  my  experience  and  observations,  in  relation  to  the  q>- 
plication  of  leached  ashes  to  potatoes,  are  quite  the  reverse 
of  his.  I  never  have  had  a  rotten  tuber  where  ashes  were 
applied  while  planting.  I  drop  the  potato,  then  apply 
ashes ;  and  flnauy  cover  with  loose  earth.  I  do  not  consider 
ashes  a  preventive.  I  hope  others  will  give  us  thehr  expe* 
rieooe.   J.  W.  J^—Lonorenoe  Co.,  Ind, 

G»>ina»  Hoxxs.— We  an  tot  much  troubled  with  a 
Hole,  commonly  called  Ground  Mole,  In  this  section.  If 
yoo,  or  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers,  can  Inform  me  of 
any  praetieablo  method  of  catching  or  destroying  them,  I 
shall  Itoel  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  OenMee  Fofrmnfr, 
KxGBOLAS  HAxaBT.— JiM^^brd  aboMon^  N.  7, 

♦ 

Kkw  OxroBDSHiBi  Shxsp.— Can  rou,  in  your  replies  to 
oorreiSpondeiitB.  inform  me  where  the  New  Oxfordshire 
sheep  can  be  found,  and  the  probable  price  of  a  pahr  of 
lambs  or  yearlings— say  a  buck  and  ewa.   8am  8.  BaiiAjr.— 
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HOBfnCULTUBAL. 

(S.  S.  R.,  Harriaon.)  Root  GnAFiiira — ^Ib  ubu- 
allj  performed  on  young  roots  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  collar  where  the 
graft  is  inserted.  The  common  mode,  is  whip  or 
tongue-grafting — a  sloping  cut  about  an  inch  long 
is  made  on  both  root  and  scion;  both  are  tongned 
alike  and  fitted  one  into  the  other  so  that  their  sur- 
&ces  are  in  doee  and  even  contaot^  and  their  bark 
at  least  on  one  side  fitted  together.  A  bandage  of 
some  stight  material,  tow,  waxed  paper,  Ac,  is  ap- 
plied to  keep  the  graft  in  its  place,  and  the  work  is 
done. 

BtJDDnra— is  performed  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  when  the  buds  on  the  eoirent  yearns 
shootB  are  perfectly  formed  and  mature.  The  bark 
on  the  stock  is  raised  and  a  bud  from  the  scion  or 
shoot  of  the  same  season  is  taken  ofl(  with  half  an 
^inch  of  bark  aboye  and  below  attached,  and  in- 
serted. A  bandage  of  some  elastic  material,  bark, 
woolen  yarn,  &c,  is  applied.  This  is  but  a  rough 
outline  of  the  prooeeing.  You  ought  to  procure 
some  of  the  yarious  treatises  on  tree  culture.  Ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  or  plum  scions^  cannot  be  planted 
so  as  to  grow ;  but  the  small  fruits,  gr^)69  currante, 
gooeeberriea^  &c,  can. 

(Luke  Punbhon.)  Ivy  plants  can  be  obtained 
at  any  of  the  principal  nurseries  where  ornamental 
plants  are  sold. 

(S.  T.  R,  Marion,  Wi&)  We  have  seen  cherry 
trees  saved,  whichhave  been  split  by  hard  {rosts^ 
as  you  describe  yours  to  have  been,  by  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  straw  covering  until  the  wound 
he^ed  up  during  the  following  summer.  The 
course  you  have  taken  will  no  doubt  save  yours 
if  you  do  not  uncover  them  too  soon. 

(P.  11,  Cedarville.)  Scions  from  a  sweet  apple 
tree  will  produce  sweet  fruity  even  if  grafted  on  a 
sour  apple  stock.  The  stock  has  no  such  influence 
on  the  scion  as  to  change  it  from  sw^  to  sour,  or 
from  sour  to  sweety  though  it  does  produce  certain 
modifications^  in  both  wood  and  fruity  in  the  same 
way  as  certain  soils  do.  A  bud  or  graft  from  any 
particular  variety  never  loses  its  identity,  no  mat* 
ter  on  what  grafted  or  budded,  no  more  than  a 
plum  would  become  a  peach  when  budded  on 
peach  stx>ck,  or  a  pear  become  a  quinee  when  ona 
quince  stock. 

Budding  can  be  performed  any  time  firom  July 
to  September.  Get  some  of  the  various  treatises 
on  tree  culture.  It  is  all  a  fiible  about  producing 
a  sweet  and  sour  apple  by  inserting  a  sweet  and 
sonr  apple  bud  together. 

(A  J.  H.,  New  Fane.)    The  insect  is  the  « Ap- 


ple Warm."  It  enters  at  the  blossoms  and  eate  to 
the  core.  The  most  effectual  and  simple  remedy 
is  to  pick  up  and  destroy  the  wormy  fruit  aa  fiirt 
as  it  fiUla.  If  swine  are  aDowed  to  ran  in  or- 
chardsi  they  will  do  thia 

(L.  B.,  Out  West)  61BD&— We  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  troublesome  as  birds  are  in  some  eft- 
Bes»  they  are  yet  a  blessing  in  destroying  myriads 
of  destructive  and  annoying  insectik  Powder  and 
shot  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  a  crop  of  frnit;  especially  in  woody 
districts  where  birds  are  veiy  numerous  and  fruit 
Tcry  scarce. 

Parambx  SrOGKB)  for  dwarfing  apples^  are  nm- 
ally  sold  in  the  nurseries  at  $2  or  $3  per  lOOi  AH 
the  best  varieties  we  hare  so  tat  tried,  saeeeed 
well  on  it  The  Bsd  AMraean^  Oiiwtu9tm%  Cisis- 
ada  lUiitetU,  Full  Fifpin,  Kamek  OodUn,  Am- 
mer  Ro9e,  are  choice  sorts  that  do  remarUblj 
weU.  In  dwarfing,  the  bud  or  graft  sbeiild  al* 
ways  be  inserted  near  the  ground,  for  the  reaaoo 
that  it  usually  outgrows  the  stock. 

(J.  H.  CL,  Darien,  Ct)  lliom  seedlings  are 
generally  to  be  had  in  the  nurseries.  We  have 
not  much  experience  in  working  the  pear  vpoa 
them,  but  have  suooeded  well  with  Btffam,  JS^M^ 
Marie  Louuef  Aa,  on  the  American  spceiea.  The 
quince  is  better.  WkUe  Jhyemtts,  Lcmm  Botrnt 
de  Jeney,  Duehsee  d^Angauleme,  Bartlett^  SdU 
JjuoraUffe,  Vicar  <f  WinkfieHuadOUf^Morcmm, 
are  among  those  that  succeed  remarkably  weU. 
Budding  is  better  than  grafting. 

(A  D.  S0UIHWIGK,  Juhiua)  Fine  ssmplea  d 
Red  Canada^  or  old  Nonnteh. 

(T.  J.  M.,  Bayfield,  a  W.)  The  wild  cherry  n 
not  suitable  for  a  stock,  espedally  for  the  Heart 
and  Bi^ereau  varieties.  The  sour,  or  jMe  cherry, 
is  better,  but  neither  buds  or  grafts  take  well  upon 
it    Maxtarda  can  be  had  cheap  in  the  nureriee. 

(W.  G..  Phoenix,  Pa.)  We  cannot  account  far 
the  bark  becoming  looee  on  your  plum  treei^  end 
the  wood  of  the  body  being  dead  while  the  heed 
is  living  and  in  blossom.  We  have  not  seen  anch 
a  cesa  It  may  be  the  bark  waa  split  open  by  iha 
severe  frosts  and  thus  the  body  killed  Thia 
would  not  prevent  the  top  from  showing  k 
andbloarams. 

(H.  B.  8L,  Rockport)  BVBaoanais.— You 
get  young  plants  of  netive  species  from  the  woode 
in  the  menths  of  ICay  and  Junei  Seeds  of  ell 
hardy  kinds  may  be  mwn  in  Junc^  in  a  cool  shsi> 
ded  nmth  border,  or  in  boxes  of  earth  in  simIi 
rituationa  Hie  seeds  are  sown  as  you  wonld  cei^ 
rots^  beets,  or  any  common  garden  seedn^  in  fine 
earth  add  di^y  ooteMd 
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(J.  a  T,,  "A  Subaoriber  in  the  Black  Swamp.*) 
Strawberry  plants  can  be  sent  from  here  a  week's 
journey,  or  more,  in  Jnly  or  August^  or  beginmng 
of  September.  Cherry  grafts  can  be  had,  in  the 
season,  at  two  to  three  shillings  per  dozen,  at  the 
naraeries.  Roses  are  grafted  at  the  pame  times 
and  under  the  same  eonditions  as  other  trees  and 
shruba  Grape  Vines  should  be  grafted  as  the 
stock  begins  to  grow ;  scions  to  have  been  kept 
dormant      The  wild  flower  was  not  receiyed. 

(J.  J*  R,  Meadoo.)  Peach  stones  should  be  kept 
moist  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from  the  fruity 
and  in  winter  mixed  with  earth  and  spread,  in 
thin  Uyers  to  thaw  and  freeze.  Thus  treated, 
most  gf  them  will  grow  in  the  spring.  If  they 
have  been  kept  dry,  it  may  be  neoesMry  to  crack 
them. 

flew  Tork  Btato  Asiievltanl  Soctetjr* 

DUBINa  the  pMt  week;  a  trial  of  some  interest,  growtaig 
oat  of  the  Fair  hdd  here  Uwt  &U,  took  plaoe  in  this  city. 
It  appears  that  it  is  the  dutr  of  the  general  Secretary  of  the 
Socletv  to  take  eharge  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
hddinff  the  Fair,  and  this  has  been  done  heretofore  by  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.  In  May,  1851,  Hr.  Johnson  was  appointp 
ed  by  Gov.  Hunt  to  represent  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London.  Daring  the  absence  of  Mr.  John- 
son, tho  Executive  Board,  at  their  meeting  in  Bochester  in 
June,  in  its  necessity,  appointed  James  P.  Fogg  of  this  city, 
Acting  Secretary.  He  p«fonned  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
General  Secrotary,  for  which  they  voted  him  unanimously 
the  following  award  and  thanka: 

**  The  Executive  Committee  met  in  the  rooms  in  Corin- 
thian Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  Sept  19th,  and  the  foUowing 
reaolution  was  adopted :         _  «  ^. 

"  On  motion  of  U  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  ol  BuAilo, 

"  Bosolved,  That  the  thanks  ol  the  Soeiety  be  presented 
to  Mr.  J.  P.  Fogg,  tor  his  vahiable  services  rendered  to  the 
.Society  as  kxalSecretaiT,  and  that  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  doitars,  be  presented  him,  with  a  suitp 
able  ireKriptlon,  to  be  prepared  by  the  President" 

Strange  as  It  may  appear,  (he  plate  mentkmed  in  the  rea- 
olution was  never  offered  to  Mr.  Fogg,  nor  any  reason  given 
by  tho  ofBoers,  when  applied  to,  for  the  reftisaL  It  is  prop- 
er to  state,  that  this  reAisal  does  not  attach  to  the  Society,  or 
even  a  roiOotlty  of  the  Executive  Board,  but  is  the  act  of  a 
fow  members  of  the  Board,  residing  chiefly  at  Albany,  who 
assume<i  the  responsibility  thus  to  repudiate,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  aathority,  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 

Executive  Board.  ,       .^  ^  ^  hi 

Not  auite  satisfied  with  this  novel  method  of  caaeelllng 
obliffati«>ns,  an  action  was  commenced  in  December,  and 
referred,  bv  agreement  to  Orlando  Hastings,  Esq.  Several 
membe«  of  toe  Executive  Board  for  tile  past  and  present 
year,  were  in  attendance  and  zealously  defended  Jlie  suit, 
DTincipally  on  tiic  ground  that  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Fomr  were  regarded  as  honorary  merely;  that  Uie  Society 
was  not  bound  legally  to  pay  Mr.  P.  jmytUng,  or  to  carry 
out  Uie  resolution  of  tiie Executive  Board.  The  salanrof 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  General  Secretary,  is  IIWO.  TJe  referee 
gave  a  written  decision  in  Ikvor  of  Mr.  Fogg  for  $19a 
Rochester,  May,  18^^ J-  ^'  ^' 

The  Satmdajr  Kwenlns  Fwt. 

THB  evRSB  OP  cuamast  a.  tai«b  of 

BXPIATIOM  AHD  BKPgMPWOBU 

BT  Mia.  a.  !>.  X.  K.  aou'iawoam, 

carded  DaiughUr^*  So. 
3UOH  ia  the  titie  of  a  new  novelette  about  behig  oom- 
menced  in  Uie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  PhOadelphla,  by 
that  gifted  writer,  Mrsb  Sodthwoksk       .      ^,    ^     _. 
Single  subscriptions,  |2  a  year;  4  ooplea,  $5;  9 copies, 

•^■^^^  K&  66  BooOi  Third  St,  FUlada^Ua. 


MSnSBT   «   OOBEPAflnr^S 

PBIOB  XiIBT'  of  Horse  Powen,  Threshen, 

Separaton,  Saw  Mills,  Feed  MUIs,  Fanning  Mills,  Sbo^ 
Ac,  manuihctured  by  themselves,  and  delivered  on 
botfd  any  conveyances  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  or  at  any  plaoe 
In  Uie  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight: 

Emery^s  Patent  Changable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator, 

and  Bands  complete,  for  2  Horses, $160 

«  *«  «  IHorw lao 

Emerv*s  Improved  Wide  Back  A  Pinion,  with  Thresh- 

er,oeparator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 120 

•*  «  "  **     IHorse, 96 

Common  or  Wheeler  Back  A  Pinion  Power,  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  Horses, 185 

«  U  «^       IHorse, UO 

If  sold  separately,  the  following  prices  are  charged : 

Emery'b  Changeable  B.  B.  Hone  Power,  for  2  IIorMs,.  110 

u              a              u              u                 1  Hone  .  80 

Emery's  Wide  Back  and  Philoii  Power,  for  2  Horses,!  90 

"             «             ««             «                1  Hone,  .  60 

Common  or  Wheeler  Back  A  Pinion  Power,  2  Horses, .  95 

«                  «               u           a            1  Horse,  .  T5 

Thresher  witii  cylinder  26  inches  k>ng,  UH  in  diameter, 

together  with  Separator  and  Fixturea, 86 

Fanning  Mills  witii  poUeys  for  Band, $26,  28,  80 

Portable  areolar  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw  filed  and  sett, 

for  sawing  rallread  woodldittmg  fencing^  Ac., 86 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelrights, 49 

Cfaumhig  attaohment  tor  driving  one  or  two  chums  at 

a  time  of  barrel  stee,  exc»t  chums, 19 

Sett  Banda.  Wrenches,  00  Oan,  and  Extras. 6 

Ooss  Out  Saw  arrangtonents  for  batting  ana  cutting  off 

locB.  Inoludlng  saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,  19 

Feea  Mill,  cast  WA  plates, 85 

French  Burr  Stone  MIU  for  Orindlng,  18  inch  diameter,  100 
u  u  u  u     "'go         a  125 

Power  Com  SheUer,  iorlor2  Horses, 85  to  60 

TBRMar-Oash,  or  approved  notes  or  aeceptaneies  with 
Interest,  payable  within  four  months  in  Albany,  New  York, 
Bbston,  Philadel^ia,  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  salt  Uie 
purchaser. 

All  articles  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to 
operate  as  represented,  <Nrmay  be  returned  within  throe 
months  at  the  expense  of  manufacturers  tbr  home  transpor- 
tation, and  purchase  money  reftmded— the  purchaser  being 
his  own  Juege  in  each  easew  For  (Urther  particolars,  see 
previous  advertisements,  or  address  the  sabscribera.  Lib- 
eral deduction  to  doalen.  Local  Agenis  wanted  to  sell  and 
put  the  above  in  operation.  EMEBT  A  CO., 

June,  1862. 869  A  871  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hallaelft*a  Agrlcoltnral  l¥arehoiue. 

No.  6a  8ta«  St.,  Bocbbvkb,  K.  Y. 
THB  Subscriber,  late  from  tiie  Agriooltural  Works,  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Emery  A  Ca,  Albany, 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  has 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
Justly  oelebrated  Premhim  Horse  Powers,  Threshens  Sep- 
arators, Ac,  in  Bochester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  selling  and  putting  np  the  Horse  Powers,  iChd  otiier  fix- 
tares  for  threshing..  Ae.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  tiiese 
machines  enables  him  to  put  them  np  more  satisfactorily  » 
than  haa  been  done  heretoftKre.  Price  and  termssame as 
at  Albaiiy,  tranmoftation  added. 

He  wiU  keep  for  sale,  Emerv*s  Seed  Planters,  ttie  best  in 
use:  Cfrcular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Cora 
Stalk  and  Hay  Outten,  Com  Shellen,  Chaining  fixtures^ 
Ac,  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Beapers,  Mowtng  Machtaies,  Grain  Drills,  PlowS) 
Hanows,  Coltivaton.  Oim  Shellers,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agriculmral  and  hortlooltaral  implements  gene- 
rally. He  will  be  prepared  to  ftumish  deafers  with  DunA 
and  Tayloi^  well  known  Scythes:  also.  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Bifles,  and  other  haying  tools,  at  manu- 
fhcturers'  prices,  wholesale  and  retalL  

Particular  attention  is  ealled  to  A  NBW  PLOW,  which 
Is  believed  to  be  the  best  cas^iron  Plow  ever  oflVsrod,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  wltii  lees  expense  of 
team  tiian  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  Bochester,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 

The  **  uniform  one^price,  cash  system*'  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  Just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and  time  wUl  allow.  Farmers  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  Qie  sdick  of  Ma- 
ehlnea  and  Implementa,— and  are  assured  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  pforapOy  tiia  wants  of  a  dlM^iiniUIng 
public*  ^  *^'  HALLOCK. 
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GRBAT  8AIA   OF  BUOOD  CATTI.B. 

ON  WeduMday,  the  18th  of  Anmt  next,  I  will  Mn  the 
eUer  put  of  mV  large  herd  of  Blood  Cattle— ehlefly  oowi, 
heifers,  and  heifer  and  boll  calTea— oompriaing  upwards  of 
iftvftilFbred  Short^Homau 

Alao,  eight  thoroiu^lxcd  Hereftvrda— atwo  yean  old  boll, 
a  Teailing  bull,  three  cowa,  and  three  ealvea.  One  of  the 
Hereford  cows  (**  RarityJ*)  waa  iniported  from  England  by 
Meaars.  Comins  A;  Sotham,  in  1S41.  The  othenh  exoepting 
the  two  yean  M.  boll,  are  her  deacendenta,  by  bulla  of  the 
•ame  stock. 

Also,  two  or  three  Deron  bull  ealrea,  got  by  Ifir.  Ambroae 
Btevens*  Imported  bull  **  Candy,**  bred  by  the  distingaiabed 
Mr.  Quarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  oat  of  oowa  de- 
scended finom  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  remainder  of  the  oowa  and  calves,  forty  to  fifty  in 
number,  are  htgh-bred  Short-Horn  grades,  with  a  daah  of 
Devon  blood  in  some  of  ihem. 

The  calves  of  the  thorouch-bred  Bhort-Homa  and  prade 
cowa,  are  mostly  got  by  the  imported  Short^Honi  Imll  *Dnke 
of  Exeter,**  (10,]{»,)  of  the  celebrated  **  Princess  ti^be,**  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of  Durham,  England,  whose  herd 
is  excelled  by  none,  if  equalled,  by  any  now  in  England. 

All  the  Shortp>Hom  and  grade  oowa  and  heilfan  which 
come  in  seaaon,  will  be  bulled,  previous  to  the  sate,  by 
**DukeofExcter.»» 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  fhorau^-bred  and  grade,  are  de-> 
aeended  from  the  Bates  bulls  *"  Duke  of  WeUinffton.**  im- 
ported by  George  ValL  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  T.:  and  by  *^  Sym* 
metry,"  son  of  ^  Weill ngtooi**  out  of  Mr.  YaU*S  imported 
Bates  cow  **  Duehess.** 

This  stock  haa  been  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  fhlly  |>roM(l,  and 
are  not  excelled  by  any  herd  of  eows  in  the  united  SCatea. 
They  are  all  aentle,  with  line  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  animate  mat  win  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  in  want^of 
the  l>e8t  breeding  and  milking  stocic 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Our* 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Troy  road,  on  the 
homestead  farm  of  Gen.  Van  Benaselaer,  where  the  cattle 
will  be  for  a  week  before  the  ssle.  •  ^ 

Cataloguea  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15lh  of 
June,  and  sent  by  mall  to  all  post-paid  applleants. 

I  will  slso  soil  at  the  same  tfme,  two  p^n  of  six  yean  old 
thoroQgfa-bred  ShortrUom  oxen,  and  two  or  three  pain  of 
matched  ateers. 

Also,  ten  or  twelve  South-Down  buck  lamtM,  sot  by  an 
Imported  ram,  (K>m  the  unrivalled  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  of 
Babraham,  Ens^and,  and  from  Ewes  descended  from  the 
flocks  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  EUman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEH. 

Black  Bock,  N.  Y.,  May,  1892.-«-dC* 


Frolt 


In  Ohio  fiur  Sale* 


i^S^ 


«FOMOHA  FARlff**— liO  acres  of  exoeDent  land;  60 
acres  young  orchard,  containing  8000  peaoh  and  9000  apple 
trees  of  the  choicest  market  vanetlea,  OMnmendng  to  bf»r. 
and  partly  endoaed  wilh  Osaoe  Orange  hedge.  About  40 
acres  is  woods  pasture  with  living  water.  The  aoil  ia  strong 
loam,  well  adapted  for  gndn  and  grsss,  aa  well  as  fruit— 
was  especially  designed  for  fruit,  stock,  and  poultry-~abont 
100  improved  fowls  are  on  the  premiaea.  The  balldings 
are  of  little  value.  The  situation  li  very  healthy  and  pleaa- 
ant ;  good  water ;  schoote  and  other  social  advantages  ooo- 
venlent. 

The  Ikrm  Is  situated  at  the  thriving  village  of  West  Jef- 
fsTBon,  14  nDtles  west  of  Columbus,  at  me  intersection  of  the 
*"  National  Bbad,**  the  «  Xenia  Tumplkej"  and  the  **  Qeve- 
land,  Columbus,  it  Qndnnatl  Balfiroad**— only  100  rods 
from  the  village  and  depot— thna  aflbrding  excellent  flicili- 
tlea  for  travel  and  traBBortation,  with  owtain  markets  for 
products.    It  will  be  i^  at  a  bargain. 

Addreas  M.«&  BATEHAM, 

Editor  Ohio  CoUivator,  OolnmiHii^  0. 

JiDM  1, 18M.^^fit!* 

Improved  Stock* 

OATTLB  of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  Aldemey,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds. 

SHEEP  of  the  Native  and  French  Merino,  Saxonyi  Boath 
Down,  and  Cotswold. 

PIGS  of  the  IJnooln,  Boflblk,  and  Berkshire  breeds. 

From  our  long  experience  as  brseden  and  dealen  in  the 
above  kinds  of  xstoex,  and  our  excellent  altaation  for  pur^ 
ehaaing  and  shlpplnfp,  we  think  we  can  do  aa  good  Justioe 
to  orders,  aa  any  other  honae  in  the  United  Statea. 

A.  R  ALLEN  it  CO., 

Aprai,186»-t£      180aiidl91.Wateril.,K«wToric.     I 


V91W  ToriK  Agtfevltml 

180  4b  191  Filler  Sb^  Ifm  Tort 
A.  B.  ALLEN  4b  Oa 


F0WBB8,  Tlueshen,  snd  Sepsntai.  TV 
Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Powos  of  oar  own  msBaflwtmt, 
both  single  and  double  gtsared,  for  oae  and  two  honci, 
which  haa  never  been  c*q;wlted  for  Uehteess  In  numio;, 
strength,  durability,  and  e«joiioroy.  Twj  an  aairemQr 
approved  wherever  fliey  kAve  been  tried. 

2d.  The  Bogardus  Pom-*^*,  for  one  to  fonr  bonea  Tbm 
are  compact  and  whdly  Ok^Jion,  and  adi^ted  to  sll  kinds  of 
work. 

8d.  Eddy*k  Clrculsf  Wiimsfatrlron  Isige  Gog  Whtek,  Ibr 
one  to  six  hones.    A  new  and  Aivorite  power. 

4th.  Trimble^  Iron-swecn  Power,  fi»  one  to  ftnr  kmi 

Tnannxaa^ImiNroved  Threshen  made  npon  the  M 
principles,  threshing  dean  with  great  rapkli^. 

Fan  Milu  for  Wheat,  Bye,  Oats,  Jhc.,  of  the  bat  eoa- 
struction. 

BioB  Fait  Mnxa  made  expresdy  fbr  the  Sooth. 

Mils  PAMS-^Glaas  and  Enamdled  Iron  HDk  Fib^  Toy 
deairable  artides. 

CBvam— Thermometer,  Atmo^iherie,  EsBdaD%  ml 
other  kinda. 

Hawd  CvLirvAToas  and  Hsnd  Plows— sn  very  wlU 
implements  in  garden  culture. 

Bcrnns—GrasB,  Grain,  Bush,  and  lawn  ScTthM  of  te 
best  kinds. 

Bak»— A  lane  assortment  Sted,  Iron,  and  Woote- 
headed  Garden  Sakea,  and  Lawn  and  Hay  Bakea 

HoBSK  Hat  Eaksb  of  new  and  higUy  Impixived  ptflem. 

BxArare  AMD  Mowno  MAcaoKm— These  hsTebMslUij 
tested,  and  embrace  many  late  improvemenis,  snd  w«  on 
hiehly  recommend  them. 

GABDxir  Aim  Fns  EirGimH,  very  osefld  msdiineB,  «• 
ranged  on  wheels,  Ibr  wateraw  ^srdens  or  wilta,  md 
aflbrding  protection  from  Are.  They  will  throw  1  Mtag 
stream  forty  foet  hleh,  are  easily  worked,  snd  iwtfisbleto 
get  out  of  order.  AJso,  small  Garden  Pumps  snd  SjnB|H 
of  various  styles. 

Hat  A3a>  Corrow  Pkbbeb— BuOodi^  PmaresnTe  Pomi 
Presses,  oMnbinlng  improvemenis  which  mue  them  bf  hr 
the  best  in  use. 

Watxb  Eaml  Suction.  Force,  and  Endless-Chain  FM; 
Leather,  Gutta^Pereha,  Indla-Bubber  Hose,  Lead  Ptp^^te 

Cabbags  Plow— Very  light  and  convenient  fcrvorkisi 
among  eabbagea. 

Potato  Plow,  with  double  mould  and  oOiff  ftRM  v 
hilling  and  weeding. 

Our  Implements  ocenpy  three  large  stores,  snd  we  w* 
lieve  they  make  up  the  laneest  and  moil  oonfMe  •«<'*' 
ment  in  America.  In  addition,  we  have  a  mschtne  ah«, 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  whers  snj  in* 
eks  in  our  line  can  be  made  to  order. 

A-  B.  ALLEN  t  OC 

June,  1851.— 6^     180  and  101  Water  St,  Kew  T«t 

Frendi  Zinc  Pnlnt* 

THIS  new  and  beantifbl  article  of  Paint  ii  now  0^^^ 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  Bnseed  ofl.  >v»* 
first  time  in  this  counfry.  It  has  been  used  weeeirfUlf  n 
France  for  the  Isst  five  years,  where  It  has  supefiededwkw 
Lead  aa  a  palnL  ^ 

The  French  Zinc  when  pnmeity  prepsnd  sad  mm. 
makea  the  most  briUIant  and  durable  white  in  m^»»  a 
entirely  flree  ttam  all  poisonous  qualities.  ^ 

Tlie  French  Zinc  Is  not  more  expensive  fhsa  wUtsieM. 
snd  is  prepared  In  such  a  manner  that  it  rMniresw  w^ 
ther  nreparation  for  us^  than  to  thlq  it  with  Tttpeoue  cr 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  lead  paint.  ^^ 

The  French  Zinc  is  very  much  whiter,  snd  has  t  wow 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zina  .  _. 

The  French  Zinc  is  offered  dry,  and  nrepared  ss  sborN 
in  quantities  to  suit  purehasen,  at  the  llannlhetBnri  iw> 
pot  Na  17  Bufislo  sL,  Bochester,  N.  T.         ^,^,,^ 
^uly,18S»,  *  M.  F.  BKYyOLPgL- 


THB  aabserfben  oOfer  for  sale  an  Improved  BobsoO  Phvv. 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Pro£  J.  J.  Mapei.  snd  B«e 
foom  the  ot^ectlons  urged  against  those  foracrty  in  «^ 
The  wearing  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the^  may  be  csa^ 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  fores  reqowM 
to  move  them  U  less  than  half  that  required  by  flMMpn* 
viously  made. 

Price— One  Hone  Flow,  $6;  with  draft  rod,  |C 

with  draft  rods,  18.60.    No. «,  do,  til ^^ 

LONQETT  fo  GRIFFING^    ^  . 

Jniie,18n.-««.  KaSSCDffstteeLNswTott. 


V»l,    I 


§ 


s^ 


THB    0SNE8EK    FABUEB. 


^ 


BOFERIOK  ORAlff  DRUJb 


THE  nboTt  cel«bnled  Muhlne  hu,  dorlng  At  paal  Tear, 
bcoD  more  utmilvelT  Inlroducsd  Ihin  in;'  jai  preiloiu, 
Bnil  wbu  ig  moM  gnahlng  to  Uib  nunnlkouiren,  uey  b»< 


*,  wllboal  HppI  jing  I 

tier  men)  jtut  wpcrleau,  «Uli  uur  piwmL  incnum 
iLUm  Ibr  iheir  nmatkctiice,  together  vttfa  tome  *ddl- 
■J  Impnneineiili  Id  Ibelr  Mnutnictlaii,  thsr  en  now 
'rI  la  iha  pnbllc  wlih  lucreued  mnlMenee  bi  ibelr  Ki- 
ln OM.  TtMcnIn 
"  "brdllltr- 
illng  Ihe 
bu  (hem  irllE  Ue 
wOh  two  penltel 
brwird  of  ■£•  lu(k 
ut,  therabj  Ikoltiu* 

tubMtrrufed  gnj 
nC  dlllli  vDl  pleue 
lej  prefer.  Cf  the 
nlanied,  ■Ithaugh 


DANIEL  SUPPLE,  Thmdne,  IK 

ALFRED  HALFViilcnraj,  }(.  1„ 

H.  W.  LETANW^VY,  Lock  Beriln,  H.  T4 


_.    . . . A I ,  LOCK  seru 

;.  L.  UARSHALL,  Sp»n»,  N.  1 
AMOS  WILLIT4,  AuramTH.  T: 
JOHN  KINO,  Oenne,  N.  T.i 


AMOS  WILLIT4,  A 

JOHN  KINS,  Oeiini.».  i.; 

JOHN  C.  HALL.  HnradnrllK  S.  Yj! 

McLALLEN  Ji  IIESLEB,  TratnuBbin,  IT.  T4 

Col  J.  M.  SHEBWOOD,  Anbem,  H.  Tj 

WATERMAN  A  JACKSON,  Vkdilt  H.  Tj 

JAMES  II.  QLASa,  Oemeo,  H.  T.; 

DAVID  VKK  VALIN,  Fautike«ptf«,  a.  Tj 

J.  H.  BIHTERFIELD.  UUa,  HlchJ 

B.  B.  DEZTEB,  BUltiL  IlL; 

AB^EB  WINU,  Oeneil,  Wi*. 


.  ..-.  if  DrlDi— tn  Ibr  leren  tube  DrlDi;  %tS  Air  DlIM 
tube  Drilla,  detiinvd  u  the  Cuul  or  lUllRad. 
AU  orden  tYwDkAiU*  ncelvod  Hml  nromnUr  BttendH  to. 

BICKIV&D  A  i/DEFHAN. 
MmeJon.  If.  Y.,  Jnlr,  16M. 


TRIAL   OF   IHPLBSBNT8 
Br  tke  New  Turk  Btata  ABrtcoltuKl  faeltitj; 

JULT  ISISl,  AT  THE  TILLAGE  OF  OERETA. 
THB  trlid  of  Gnin  BiMpm  U 
Englnee  tor  Ihnn  puipoeee,  On] 

FUx  and  Hemp  DreiB[nf  IucUdl.., ,^w.^  ..    . 

en,  CulUvaton,  Mid  Broadcut  Sowen,  wtn  tnke  place  it 
Oenen,  betweni  the  Itth  ud  tRh  of  Julf  neiL  ITbe 
pudcnUr  if  ef  the  commeaaemeol  of  ttaa  trli]  will  b« 
pna  hemUter.)  Tbe  mnpetltloD  *U1  b«  open  to  all  «bo 
becoma  nuouban  of  the  flocletj,  and  enter  iLdr  mubloea 

ITpTirdi  ot  (400  wtn  be  aiTBrded  to  the  ncceaifbl  on- 


-, ihlhoir 

ihwIUbeconilDcled 


Pemnu  dslilng  to  compete  mc 
the  Boctetj  bj  (ha  pajment  of  %l, 
vtth  Ibe  BecreUiT  67  the  £Ui  <rf  Jul] 

AU  dolred  InftirniBllon  ••  i"  »■• 
win  b<  RicBlilied  on  ippUi 


AfrienlDiral  Boonui  Albui^,  Uwj,  11 


tgulaUoiiB  fw  tba  trUil 
B.  P._J0HNB0H7B«iTatarr. 


,    Field  tMiU. 

AUITRALIAir  WHEAT— TBTT  npnior.  Tba  bnrj  of 
tUa  gnln  ■  ailn  Urge,  mat  Dukea  the  beat  of  flour.  It 
produce*  ■  ETenler  kttnge  cnp  Uun  lojr  other  nrletr  no* 

KWD  In  New  ToriL  Serenl  Taan'  eipoflenoe  bi  Ita  enl- 
4kn,  prorea  thu  U  la  Kaa  Ikble  to  niB  or  mildew  than 
"ndai  and  at  Iheitalk  MlaixeaDd  atninc  It  La  aln 
i\t  lo  blow  down  or  todoa.  PHc«,  M  P"  bntheL 
ultfjf*  of  wheat  iDChu  Ihe  While  FUni,  Uedllei- 
BlaokBe^Ao. 

WHUT,  of  the  best  fchida  bi  nuutet. 
B*o^OT8*eJiriiTaniepBeed.    Hia  Poiple  Top 
"nperiorTBrietleK 

.  a —    r m.,..  n.>  Long  White,  Bad  Top 

le-anil  other  hupmrad 


Flat,  Tellov  Aberdeen,  TeDow 
klndi  Ibr  Iha  fleM  ornrdeo. 
June,  ISM.— «-t£  ISI  *  1 


I  Walet  iL,  New  Tok. 


'-J^- 


ik 


THE    aENBOKK    wkvim 


i?" 


Port,  p«  liw  lin, . 
do  Dum  per  bl 
T^H,  per  tb,  ^  -  ^ ,  ■ 


19^       IIJW 


Flour,  per  bM..... 
WttiiL  perboih.. 
Corn,  ahcUeil,  per  b 
Hje,  do 

OmU,  do 

Clover  Hfldt  do 
mmoIfaT  MM,    do 

Stl.BHlnD 

WoAperlb 

Wood,  hard,  per  coi 


ISM     a.w 


Boll  per  lb. 
IM       \.n 

'3   ■ 


KM    a  &(« 


ig.i»     i»M 


niM  a  IT.W 


Tbe  >b(l«apbr  orNiuriaan, 

Ciiuing  Ibod  n>r  nock, 

Bool  u  «  FetlUUcr, 

UmigEmoiCof  bun-yird  V^nvnt- -  -  - , 

Cbee»  miklni  IWnil  ■  wul]  dalr;, 

Edu  B^n  and  Conmun  Tnmep  eulhira 
1  c™ > mwliigCloTBr  Seed,... 


Woodmiin,! 


<  ^ni 


UnlHeliHl  Aiha  on  ^oUoet;  P 

Imij  Vlislaiii  Lwid, i 

LiDiB'DipuTiiiirr.— AnoDil  Flowcn, 9 

Editdu'  TiiLb—PremlDiu ;  llanKM  Co.  Plowliig 


Roitheni  M.  Y.  lAn  HMk ^ 

or  Ite. Oompinr. — .i  m.    t— 


'soodukMi. 

IfoddSrHil . 

TbebcMorreftmiee^ien.  ALLEN  TIHI; 

So.  UI%iath  Wuet  Bum,  CUacoT't 


Bpiing  Flowe 


iiTFrfng  Trais  und  BhintH,. . , 


LcUfr  IWko  Cmwliird  CounlT,  Pa... 
Amcrlcsn  Pomologletl  ConcreH,... 
"ortlcullunl  Sooiel;  of  Uie  OeoeHc 


PncbTrecu,... 
eirawberrtei,... 


Kaurr  A    Ca.*a    Impravcd    Bona    Fowen, 


THB  nDdenlgned  IUT«b««n  aimolnl „ 

■lie  of  EmeiT^  new  PaMil  Imprond  Hone-Powm, 
Tbrethen,  uid  SeHTMora,  In  lbs  elif  of  New  Tork.  Tbe 
Sule  AeriFolIunl  VarchoiiM  la  Ihs  onlj  depol  wbere  lUg 
•operlor  Power  am  be  bnU. 

LONGETT  A  GRIFFIKO, 
T-lt       Bl8f  Ag.  Wirehonw.  86  Cllir  M.,  flew  Yort. 


Albuir  TUB  ^mha, 

THE  nliwrlber  hu  now  on^nd,  ud  b  ptTpsred  lo  fit 
aUi  to  AgrtculUrItU,  Hors^Aoe  ind  Side  Tll^  rbr  lu 

j_i r  .1 .  ,pp„j,^  peKcnu.    Tllcjero  o- 

I  ili  lpcbei_c(Ulta^lhia  (is  to  ' 


TBI  mmflxr  ofkn  Kr  Hie,  ■(  Anclloa, «  Uw  lift  Jir 
orAn(iutiiext,>te(»Uaville,  N.T„  u  16  o'doct.  l.H, 
■  TOT  IkU  InTellni  mue  Tidnible  fcr  bnedlu  b  til  br 
Ihe  oelebrUed  Vermeiit  U«nn  bone  "Oen.  GUM,-  >tt 
WH  (warded  Dm  Int  pnoilnia  on  Vsma  lumi  U  ite  3t, 
T.  BtaUFiklniasl. 

„  Ali*  "ZtehUT  T^'lor,"  two  fnm  old  Is  Jne,  ui 
"Qlffifii  Ifonu,"  four  yein  old  In  AngoA-Mh  h« 
•(■di  by  abore  umed  boraeind  mue,  n&bto  hf  uM- 
buomoek. 

QURwd  Wornn  wU  be  exUblM  at  BpnueTI  Eutan 
Hotel,  Boduafer,  on  the  101b  of  AngnaL 

Terni»-CMb,  or  apnrored  not«2  one  nar,  on  bunai 

Boommie.  K.  T.,  iSb.  p.gil  J.  pott 


RMd  EMMte  fbr  Sale. 


THB    OBIVKSEB 

AGRICULTDltE  AND  HOETTCOITUBR 


TOLOSia    zm    FOH    18U 


Oopleiftirtl— Et(talCoplMft>ita.uHtuiflB^     I 
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rtfi^tbe  PabtWier.    iddBiiH    ' 

-TS'i 
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^ 


ROCHEBTSR.  N.  Y.,  AUOTST,  19St 


WHEAT    CULTURE    IS    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Much  liai  b«en  written,  first  and  lut,  on  tl;  c  pTacticability  and  profit  of  j^rowiDg  wheat 
in  Nev  Englund,  and  particularly  in  Mnssticfausetts.  At  tbia  timo,  Uie  Rev.  J.  A.  . 
Nash,  of  that  State,  is  discussing  the  subject  in  the  oolurana  of  the  Amhtrxl  Expreit,' 
in  which  we  find  several  interesting  statementa,  but  oone  of  them  entirely  satis&otory. 
They  all  fail  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  value  of  the  elements  of  fertility  removed  from 
the  soil  in  producing  a  good  crop  of  this  grain.  The  following  account,  taken  from  the 
Tramaetiom  ^  the  Hampden  Agricvitural  Society,  ia  instructiTe,  and  doubtless  relia- 
ble, BO  far  as  it  goes  : 

"noBACE  Siurn'a  SrATximrT. — The  crop  of  wbest  -..liicfa  Toiler  for  prtTnium,  WH  raiwd  on  Kfva 
and  B  half  acrts  of  land;  thd  eoU  an  ailnvial  nndy  'turn.  Hie  land  wa>  well  prepared  and  planted 
witli  com  in  the  spring  of  IBfiO,  and  barraMed  aa  tieek'crt  orop^  which  was  cnt  up  ud  carted  from 
the  ground  hv  tlia  middle  of  ^ptember.  Wc  then  commenced  lor  the  present  crop,  bj  drnegins 
Uie  land,  (to  level  the  corn  hillis)  which  peparad  it  for  the  plow.  This  immediately  aucceedei  and 
on  the  2r>th  of  September  the  seed  WM  »wn  at  the  tia>»  of  one  biuhet  and  a  haJf  per  acre,  wUftbraa 
harrowed  in  and  the  laitd  rolled.  In  July,  18SI,  the  wheat  wa*  barveatad,  kaa  been  threabeJ,  d^ed, 
•ud  aold  for  91.10  per  IjiubeL 

Hie  product  w  BM  biuhela,  an 

RIghllMU  itr - 


1,  ifl^  irat'h  j 


r,  ft  per  loo, . . . 

Lfl  bDd  JTr  ptoWf- 


Bar<ti 


.X.™ 


II,  %\tt  pv  ac 


-linsi 


HetB»;n. I1T9I» 

Being  a  clear  profit  of  twenty-three  dollar*  and  d^ty-thraa  oaata  per  acre.* 

If  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  is  worth  nil  dollais,  what  ia  the  value  of  a  ion  of  good 
manure  f  What  will  it  cost  to  give  back  to  tiiew  seven  and  a  half  acres  as  much  of 
vegetable  mold,  ammonia,  soluble  silica  or  flint,  plioepltoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine, 
potaeh,  soda,  lime,  and  mngnesia,  as  wxs  removed  by  tillnge,  irrespective  of  what  the 
wb^at  plants  consumed  in  growing,  as  well  as  all  tiiat  tfao  crop  conlAincd  ) 

We  Lope  that  Mr.  Nash  wilt  investigate  tliis  puint,  which  for  somerensoft  has  been 
too  long  overlooked  by  practical  farmers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  ^w  land  made  rich 
to  yield  a  large  crop  of  corn,  may  produce  immediately  afler  it  an  exnallent  and  appa- 
rently very  cheap  crop  of  wheat.  Bodbsinoault  describes  larfd  cm  which  wheat  had 
been  auccessfully  cultivated  evtrj  year  for  two  c^uturies,  by  theitid  of  manures.  The 
MiDUftl  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  fertilize  the  soil  uufficienlfy  to  yield  annual  crops 
of  wheat,  with  M  much  certainty  as  inundated  meadows  on  the  Connecticut  river  yield 
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good  crops  of  haj  without  any  manure.  Tlie  full  and  perfect  renovation  of  the  depau- 
perated ^arth  from  which  generous  harvests  have  been  gathered,  is  an  object  of  the  fint 
inaportance  with  every  considerate  agriculturist.  To  neglect  this  professional  doty  shovs 
that  the  first  elements  of  wise  and  successful  husbandry  are  either  unknown  or  KpodiataL 

We  believe  that  wheat-culture  can  be  made  profitable  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  oiker 
New  England  States,  to  the  extent  uf  growing  all  that  is  needed  for  home  cr>nsumpti(A. 
In  addition  to  all  the  manure  that  can  be  made  on  the  farm,  guano  is  now  cheap  eiwagli, 
judging  from  its  efifects  in  producing  wheat  on  the  poor  lands  of  Delaware,  lUrjknd, 
and  Virginia,  to  assist  the  wheat-gn»wers  north  of  Delaware  quite  m  much  u  it  duo 
south  of  the  Iludson  river.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  highly  concentiaied  fer- 
tilizer should  be  less  valuable  in  grain-culture  when  used  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hunp- 
shire,  Vermont,  ^and  Maine,  than  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vii|;iDia,  lud 
North  Carolina.  Guano  has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  thousands  if  not  millioiii 
of  acres  in  the  States  last  named.  Our  New  England  friends  will  do  well  to  experimtBt 
with  this  manure  in  growing  wheat  and  corn  more  than  they  have  hitherto  <1mc 
Alone,  it  will  fail  to  produce  good  wheat  after  the  alkalies  are  measurably  waftW  ok 
of  the  soil  by  long  tillage  without  adequate  restitution ;  for  300  llw.  of  guano  does  W4 
supply  as  much  potash  as  an  acre  of  land  parts  with  in  bearing  a  lair  crop  of  vhe»i 
The  remedy  is  to  apply  occasionally  a  few  bushels  of  good  ashes  per  acre.  Vfbere 
ashes  are  not  to  be  had,  clay  that  contains  considerable  potash,  or  greensand,  maj  1< 
used  as  a  substitute,  particularly  on  sandy,  gravelly,  and  porous  soils.  .Good  riigin  cb; 
always  abounds  in  the  elements  of  fertility  in  a  dormant  or  nascent  state.  Tb(» 
alimentary  substances  are  brought  out  and  i^ndered  available  by  the  mechanical  ak 
chemical  efiects  of  tillage.  There  are  many  advantages  in^  resorting  to  hi  day  i 
obtain  the  mineral  food  of  plants.  First,  Clay  costs  nothing  but  the  labor  oi  suLm- 
ing,  or  of  hauling  a  sliort  distance.  Secondly,  The  light  and  heat  of  the  suD,thefiv)fi 
of  winter,  the  oyvi/eii  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rains  and  dentbt 
fall  upon  every  square  foot  of  land,  are  invaluable  in  developing  the  latent  powenflfn^^li 
clays ;  and  they  too  cost  nothing.  As  we  have  heretofore  repeatedly  stat^,  hj^^J 
charring  clay  and  adding  a  little  caustic  lime,  whatever  potash,  soda,  pbotphoivc  tii\ 
sulphuric  acids  it  may  contain  in  a  befbf%  insoluble  condition,  will  be  bronigilri  ost  b>^'^ 
speedily  by  tliis  operation.  Thv  presence  of  lime  in  considerable  quantity  iinpirU  u>  hst 
stone  lands,  the  world  over,  a  higher  j^vputation  for  wheat-culture  than  attacha  to  m* 
nearly  destitute  of  calcareous  matter.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  and  one  that  f«r  :■ 
eastern  and  southern  friends  should  carefully  ponder.  It  is  true  that  lime  akute  will  c* 
produce  wheat,  nor  any  other  crop ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  element  in  nil  fertik  \x^ 
and  one  that  is  lacking  in  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  cultivated  farms  in  the  United  Statfi 

No  crop  shows  the  skill  of  the  farmer  to  better  advantage  than  that  of  wheat  I/* 
him  plow  deep  and  stir  all  the  earth,  harrow  thoroughly,  subdue  all  grasa,  bisb^. 
briars,  and  weeds,  where  they  exist,  apd  the  crop  will  command  the  fiill  benefit  of  vb^ 
ever  strength  the  soil  may  naturally  possess,  so  that  if  manured  at  all,  a  little  mar^ 
(ar  in  augmenting  the  harvest.  Much  depends  on  giving  fertilizers  the  best  ^  ' 
chance  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants.  On  well  tilled  land  manure  doe*  t«  ^ 
the  good  that  b  realized  on  badly  cultivated  fields ;  and  yet,  many  fiftrmeis  seea  t 
believe  that  a  ton  of  guano,  or  stable  manure,  should  do  all  in  producing  ff^^' 
matter  how  poorly  the  soil  is  cultivated. 

Profit  and  loss  in  rural  affairs  are  not  studied  so  closely  and  accurately  as  thej  f^' 
to  be,  and  must  be,  to  attain  the  highest  success.  Not  until  the  raw  materials  cf  mf^ 
as'  they  exist  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  entirely  familiar  to  the  husbandniaB.  ctf 
he  husband  them  widi  tlie  best  economy.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  how  to  work  '? 
the  things  that  make  grain,  grass,  rootB|  tubers,  fruits,  and  timber,  with  the  leaft  b« 
of  his  capital  in  the  soiL 
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NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    CONVENTION    AND    SOCIETY. 


A  National  Aqriccltural  Contbntxon  assembled  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Smitli- 
Bonian  Institution  at  the  federal  metropolis,  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  in  compliance 
with  a  call  for  that  purpose  signed  by.  the  Ilon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Presidents  of  a  majority  of  the  State  Agricultural  Societies  in  the 
Republic  The  leading  object  of  tlie  C9nvention  was  to  establish  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Society ;  which  object,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  fully  accomplished,  by  calling 
into  existence  ^  The  United  States  Agricultural  Society/* 

Those  who  are  seriously  engtiged  in  the  great  work  of  improving  American  tillage 
and  husbandry  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  which  compose  the  Union,  have  long 
folt  tlie  want  of  some  efficient  national  organization  that  would  bring  the  friends  of 
agriculture  everywhere  to  act  in  concert  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  purpose ;  but 
our  country  is  so  extensive,  stretdiing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  farmers  have 
so  much  to  do  and  look  afler  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  busy  month  of  June,  it 
was  naturally  feared  that  no  object  so  public  in  its  character  as  the  formation  of  an 
agricultural  society,  avowedly  to  embrace  the  whole  United  States,  could  draw  out  a 
respectable  delegation  from  a  majority  of  them,  to  consult  together  in  convention.  But 
thanks  to  the  agricultural  press  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  they  are  ready  to 
sustain  any  well-considered  plan,  no  matter  how  comprehensive,  for  the  collection, 
increase,  and  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  demon- 
strated in  the  appearance  of  152  delegates  in  Washington,  many  of  whom  had  come 
several  hundred  miles  at  much  personal  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  attend  the  agricultural  convention,  and  discharge  what  they  regarded 
as  a  high  public  duty.    Twenty-three  States  and  Territories  were  represented.^ 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  calling  Judge  Frederick  Watts,  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  temporarily  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  R. 
S.  Mbrcer,  of  Maryland,  and  Daniel  Les,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Secretaries. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the 
Convention ;  from  which  Mr.  Kino,  of  Rhod«  Island,  (Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture,} submitted  the  following  nominations : 

For  Pretident—TilLkRSHklli  P.  WILDER,  of  MiMMiefaii8ett& 

For  Vi^  Prendents — Henry  Wager,  of  New  York;  Frkderick  Watm^  of  PcniiflylvaniA ;  Cbas. 
R  CALVKRt,  of  Mainland;  Wx.  F.  Hunter,  of  Ohio:  George  W.  Nssiirni,  of  New  Hatnphire;  John 
II.  Thuookkorton,  of  Virginia ;  H.  K  Bu^gtwh,  of  Korth  Carolina ;  T.  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas ;  James 
ThJANB  Doty,  of  Wisconsin. 

For  Seeretarift — WaUAii  S.  Knra,  of  Rhode  lahuid ;  R  P.  JooiiBOir,  of  New  York ;  J.  iL  Wabde^ 
of  Ohio ;  J.  D.  B.  Ds  Bow,  of  Louisiana. 

The  report  having  been  unanimously  accepted — 

Mr.  WiLDE&y  amidst  much  applause,  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  Convention  aa 
follows : 

Otntiemen  of  the  Omreit/fon:  —  I  will  not  iotermpt  the  proceecliDgs  of  this  body  by  any  extended 
tenuirkB  by  tlie  chair;  but  I  can  not  forbear  to  tender  to  yon  my  lieartfelt  gratitude  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations — an  honor  which  is 
eonoected  with  a  pursuit  which  has  ever  laid  near  my  heart 

Permit  me  also  to  expreso  my  great  gratification  that  there  are  present  so  many  members  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  iuteret^t  of  this  great  Republic — some  gentlemen  coming  from  different  and 
dis'tiiut  parts  of  the  Union,  at  great  personal  sacniice ;  but,  whether  from  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
east  or  the  west,  I  extend  to  each  of  you  the  hand  of  fellowships  and  I  greet  you  as  brothers  in  a 
oomrooo  «*au8e. 

Gentlemen,  we  eome  here  with  no  rinister  motives;  we  have  no  political  arguments  to  advail<>^; 
we  have  no  sectional  or  party  purposes  to  promulgate :  but  we  are  here  for  moi-e  important  purposesi 
We  are  here  to  advance  an  art  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human  race — an  art  which  employs 
eighteen  millions  of  our  population,  and  four-filths  of  all  the  capital  in  our  (air  land — an  art  which, 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  national  and  individual  prosperity  and  wealth,  the  basis  of  oom-/ 
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merce,  of  manufacture^  and  of  industrial  punaiti*  We  are  an  Jigrieoltural  people ;  our  habit% 
disposition^  are  rural  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so^  and  I  praj  that  it  maj  ever  continue  to  be  ml  Our 
country  embraces  every  vanetj  of  soil,  and  is  capable  of  producing  most  of  the  producU'  of  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zones ;  and  with  a  suitable  application  of  science  to  this  art;  and  a  wise  division  of 
labor,  with  proper  Goveruinental  aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  agriculture  may  aoi  sustain 
competition  wiUi  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  eivilixed  globe. 

The  progrees  of  agriculture,  aa  vou  all  know,  gentlemen,  has  been  slow  in  the  United  State*;  but 
a  new  era  has  now  commenced.  The  old  worn  out  systems  of  cultivation  which  have  been  followed 
by  father  and  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  are  now  to  be  swept  away,  and  science  ia  to 
take  its  place  in  aid  of  honest  industry.  I  rejoice,  gentlemen,  that  we  live  at  this  day;  I  rejoice  tbnt 
the  seed  phmted  by  the  immortal  Wasuinoton,  and  which  has  been  watered  by  thousands  of  other 
eminent  agriculturists^  is  now  ticking  root,  and  that  we  live  in  our  day  to  realixe  some  of  the  proud 
results  of  their  hopes. 

Much  of  the  progress  which  luis  been  attained  in  our  country  is  the  result  of  individual  enterprise^ 
aided  by  the  agricultural  press;  but  the  great  motive  power  is  confederated  action — is  associated 
effort  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  on  this  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  powerfol  impetua  At  no 
period  in  the  historv  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  an  assembly  collected  for  the  purpoee  of 
considering  those  objects  for  which  we  are  Wought  together,  and  were  has  been  no  opportunity 
which  L»  BO  favora))le  to  the  interests  of  the  (armer. 

Permit  me  again,  gentlemen,  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the  distfoetion  you  have  coD/erred  upon 
me,  and  to  say  that  tn  the  course  of  our  deliberationa  I  may,  wltii  your  permisnon,  partidpnte  in 
your  debates.     [Applause.] 

A  committee  composed  of  one  from  each  State  was  appointed  to  draft  a  ConstHatioii 
for  a  National  Society,  and  prepare  other  business  for  the  Convention.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  as  reported  by  the  business  committee,  which,  with  a  few 
mere  verbal  amendments,  is  now  the  Constitution  of  the  Society : 

The  undersigned,  in  order  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  attracting  the  attention, 
eliciting  the  views,  and  combining  the  efforts  of  that  great  class  composing  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  better  onanintion,  and  more  extended  usefulnes  among  all 
State,  County,  and  other  agricultural  societies^  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  society,  and,  for  its 
government^  adopt  the  following 

coKSTrruTiOBr. 

Sec  1.    The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  The  United  States  Agrieultural  Societjr. 

Sec.  2.  Mkmbkbs — Duiab-*The  Society  shall  consist  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  ugnifj  to  any  offi* 
oer  of  the  Society  a  wk»h  to  liecome  a  member,  and  who  shall  pay  two  dollars  to  the  TVMsnrer  of  the 
Society,  and  a  like  sum  annually  hereafter ;  of  delegates  from  the  State  agricultural  societies  in  *hc 
States  and  Territories  and  District  of  Columbia,  who  may  be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  and 
other  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  who  shall  pay  the  like  sum ;  and  also  of  such  honorary  members 
aA  the  Society  may  see  lit  to  elect  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  journal  or  publication 
of  said  Society,  containing  an  account  of  its  proceedings  and  such  additional  matter  as  sliall  be  deem«d 
worthy  of  publication,  free  from  any  expense  except  postage.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  entitle  ozi« 
to  tlie  privileges  of  life  memljcrship,  and  exempt  him  from  any  annual  taxation. 

Sec  3.  OfTiCBBSb — ^The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  rresident^  a  Vice  President  fn«n  each 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Uiiion  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Treasurer,  a  (  orrespondiitf 
Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  three  members  from  each 
State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committees  of  tlie 
Societies  of  such  States,  Territories^  Ac,  and  where  there  are  no  sudi  State  Societiee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society.  The  President  of  the  Society  shall  be^  fx  ^^Ecm^  • 
member  and  President  of  this  Board  and  of  the  Executive  Committee 

DuTiZB  or  OrnoERS. — ^The  PretiderU  shall  have  a  general  superintendence  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Society.  In  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  discharge  the  fuuctions  of  this  office,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture shall  select  a  Vice  President  to  act  in  hi*  stMd,  and  clothed  with  the  same  power,  and  sbaD 
perform  the  same  duties  as  the  President  until  the  next  annual  election. 

Viee  Pretident*. — It  shall  be  their  duty  to  advance  all  the  objects  of  the  association,  in  their  several 
districts ;  to  explain  to  agriculturists  the  character  and  objects  of  this  association,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  their  oo-operation  and  support ;  to  watch  the  advance  of  practical  agriculture,  and  to  make 
known  the  results  of  the  same,  by  report  or  otherwise^  from  year  to  year. 

Board  of  Agriculture. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  watch  the  interests  of  agriculture,  aa 
they  are  or  may  be  affected  by  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  t6  make  such  reports,  memonale^ 
ana  recommendations  as  may  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  promote  and  diffuse  agrieul- 
tural knowledge ;  to  examine,  and  when  necessary,  report  upon  the  practicability  of  establishing 
agricultural  schools,  colleges^  and  model  farms ;  to  set  forih  the  advantages  of  agricultural  and  geo- 
logical surveys,  and  show  the  importance*  of  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture ;  to  represent 
throng  their  reports  the  relation  of  our  agriculture  to  that  of  foreign  eountrie^  and  to  eodeavur  to 
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obtiun  information  from  saeh  oonntriM ;  to  point  oat  tiie  adTanUge  of  introdadng  aaj  new  atapla^ 
aaedfl,  and  plants ;  to  obtain,  80  far  as  practicable,  annual  statisticau  retnms  of  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture throughont  the  different  8tates---aU  which  information  shall  be  published  by  said  Society,  and 
form  port  of  its  transactions.  * 

The  £a«evHv9  OommUtee  shall  transact  the  general  bosineaB  of  the  Soeietr.  It  shall  consist  of  fire 
persona^  who  shall  designate  the  time  and  pliuw  fo^  exhibitions^  regulate  the  expenditui'ea^  and  take 
Buoh  supervisory  diarge  of  the  bubinen  of  the  Society  as  may  best  promote  its  interests,  This  body 
shall  elect  its  own  chairman.    Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Tlie  TVetuurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  aU  moneys,  and  shall  pay  bills  only  after  they  have  been 
audited  by  the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Seeretaries,  and  a  member  of  the  Executiire  Committee, 
and  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  Society  or  the  Chflirman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — ^The  duty  of  this  officer  shall  be  to  correspond  with  persons  interested 
in  agriculture ;  at  each  stated  meeting  he  shall  read  such  portions  of  his  corresponaenoe  as  may  be  of 
general  interest;  and  it  shall  be  his  dntv  to  carry  out  ana  advocate  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  obtaining,  arranging,  and  publishing  any  information  they  may  desire  to  have  laid  before 
the  agricultural  eommtmity. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  Executive 
Conmiittee. 

Sec.  4.  The  annual  raeetingflaof  this  Society  sfaaU  be  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  February  in  ea3i  year,  when  all  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  The  Executive  Committee,  however,  shall  be  comj>etent,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Society,  to  appoint  oocasional  meetings^  to  be  held  at  other  points.  Fifteen  members  shall 
constitute  a  qnorum  for  business. 

Sec^  5.  This  Constitution  mav  be  altered  at  any  aimnal  meetings  by  a  Tote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
.members  in  attendance,  provided  not  leas  than  fifty  be  present 

The  question  of  applying  to  Congress  to  establish  a  Bareau,  or  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  ably  discussed  in  convention  ;  but  the  friends  of  governmental  aid  in  that 
directioa;!  unfortunately  divided  among  th^mselves — some  insisting  that  the  great  farm- 
ing interest  demands  a  cabinet  minister  far  mere  than  either  the  army,  navy,  or  post 
office  department;  while  others  would  go  no  further  than  Presidents  Tatlor  and  Fill- 
more  had  recommended — t.  e.,  create  a  clerkship  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  be  called  an  Agricultural  Bureau.  Both  schemes  were  opposed  by  Gov.  Steele,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Senator  Do6«la8,  of  Illinois ;  Robinson,  of  Indiana ;  Thompson,  of 
Mississippi ;  and  many  others.  The  following  resolution,  offered  bj  Mr.  John  A.  Kua, 
of  New  York,  was  finally  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  request  Congreai  to  take  action  upon  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  alford  such  efficient  aid  as  in  their  wiadont  shall  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the 
great  interests  of  that  branch  of  industry. 

'This  resolution,  insisting  on  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  something  that  shall  "■  afford 
efficient  aid  to  agriculture,"  passed  unanimously — leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law- 
making power  to  determine  the  way  in  which  such  assistance  shall  be  rendered. 

So  soon  as  all  State,  County,  and  other  agricultural  societies,  unite  their  strength^ 
they  will  command  both  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  in  a  way  not  to  be  resisted, 
to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  pays  three- 
fourths  of  all  National  and  State  taxes.  It  is  only  by  a  wise  co-operation  that  the  friends 
of  agricultui-e  can  do  apything  against  the  leaden  rule  of  General  Apathy.  Let  the 
300  associations  for  the  advancement  of  agrieulture  confederate  under  a  federal  head, 
having  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  their 
success  will  be  alike  certain  and  brilliant.  This  will  be  a  glorious  achievement,  and  one 
worthy  of  a  nation  of  flBirmers  who  own  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.  To  say  that  one 
or  two  hundred  tho\isand  farmers  in  this  free  and  happy  country  can  not  act  harmoni- 
ously together  to  promote  the  honor  and  increase  the  profits  of  their  noble  calling,  is  to 
assail  both  their  patriotism  and  their  self-respect  Agriculturists  love  their  profession, 
and  are  ready  to  combine  their  individual  efforts  to  elevate  it,  until  there  §hall  be  at 
least  as  many  fanners  in  Congress  as  lawyers.  Why  not  t  The  youth  in  every  rural 
district  in  the  United  States  greatly  n^ed  good  text-books  on  agricultural  physiology, 
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chemistry,  geo\ogy,  botany,  engineering,  the  study  of  soils,  and  other  departments  of 
agricultural  science,  which  they  never  will  get  unless  something  more  than  mere  iaJii  is 
done  for  agricultural  education.  The  time  for  action  has  arrived  ;  and  all  State  Socie- 
ties and  Boards  of  Agriculture  should  appoint  at  once  the  three  meniben  in  each  State, 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  are  to  form  the  United  States  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Such  a  Board  will  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  illustrious  farmer  of  Moont 
Vernon. 

With  the  aid  of  Congress,  which  this  Board  can  not  fail  to  receive,  the  National  Soci- 
ety will  be  able  to  give  every  member  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  twodollan 
yearly  subscription  to  its  funds.  The  Journal  of  the  Siociety,  and  its  facilities  for 
obtaining  and  distributing  valuable  seeds,  are  advantages  and  objects  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  has  not  merely  a  continent  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations,  but  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the  globe  to  select  from.  Government  ships  and 
otliL'ers,  that  visit  all  seas  and  lands,  are  at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Agncultural 
Society  ;  and  this  Society  is  no  more  tlian  the  servant  oi^  all  local  societies  that  see  Ht 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  labors,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Foreign  ministers,  charges, 
and  consuls  in  other  nations,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  members  of  Congress,  will 
all  render  valuable  aid,  if  properly  approached.  Let  us  prudently  adapt  onrselves  U>  tbe 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  use  the  means  so  clearly  within  car 
reach,  to  place  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  literature  of  rural  affaira  in  this  countij, 
in  advance  of  thoee  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
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SOURCE    OF    THE    NUTRITIOUS    PROPERTY    OF    VEGETATION. 

TiTB  nonrisliing  property  of  wheat,  eom,  and  other  grainy  is  owing  to  the  gluten  cootaioed  in  them; 
aiul  tliM  gluten  coii9ii»t8^  Id  great  part,  of  nitrogen.  It  ia  of  course  an  important  object  with  the 
farmer,  to  increase  tbe  proportion  of  gluten,  and  that  is  done  by  supplying  udditioiuki  m\T^n  in 
the  aliment  of  the  plant.  Garlx>oic  acid  and  water  are  the  chief  soitrcea  of  ffrowih.  ^i\vogeQ  ia  tW 
principal  element  constituting  tlie  nutritive  quality.  Tlie  atroofphere  contaiua  a  large  qaaDtitvaT 
nitrogen.  It  is  not  auppo«ed  to  betaken  np  by  vegetable's  however,  from  the  atmosphere,  io«t> 
simple  form,  but,  by  combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  3y  the  digMlion  of  tht 
ammonia,  the  nitrosren  is  afterward  separated  in  the  plant  and  used  to  const itute  tbe  peculisr  pr> 
dui't,  gluten,  to  whfch  itH  nutrition  is  owing. 

Ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decay  of  most  animal  snlietancesw  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  ipplMi- 
tion  of  manures  is  so  benencial  to  plants; — ^by  the  supply  of  ammonia  furnished,  which  bfing  ^^ 
ted  in  the  plant,  results  in  a  separation  of  nitrogen,  wmch  enters  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  produce* 
tlieir  nutritive  quality. 

Ammonia  is  readily  absorbed  hy  water,  and  the  rain  and  dew  become  impregnated  with  it,  u^ 
it  is  thus  ikdministercd  to  Tegetables  in  small  quantitiee.  Tliis  may  he  sufficient  for  their  eststi^Bcc 
and  otilinary  growth;  but  a  greater  supply  of -ammonia  b  necesrary  to  some  p1an1^  on  aocouDtoT 
their  peculiar  econom;]^.  This  is  the  cate  with  all  plants  containing  much  gluten.  And  this  w^ 
stance  mny  be  greatly  mcreased  by  a  liberal  snpply  of  manures  from  which  animonia  is  more  simnii- 
^Uy  provided.  These  plants  can  therefore  only  be  eultivated  advantageously  by  a  free  app|ic«^><'> 
of  manure,  or  otherwise  an  eouivalent  provision  of  ammonia  in  another  form.  Corn  ordiDan'K 
when  raised  in  vegetable  mola,  contains  nine  and  a  luilf  per  cent,  of  gluten;  bnt  raised ouUm 
manured  with  blood  or  urine,  has  been  found  to  contain  thiny-five  hundredths  of  gtutea 

Gypsum  has  the  qnalitjr  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  yielding  it  again  towi**' 
which  may  soak  through  it,  Tliis  is  the  mode  in  which  gypsum  has  a  beneticial  action  oo  Tegftsli«D« 
while  the  gypsum  itself  held  in  solution  in  water  ia  consiaered  to  be  iojurioosk — JVVw  £nff.  Fef^' 

A  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  vegetables,  can  not  m  to 
be  interesting  and  valuable  to  every  farmer.  The  above  article  is  well  ealcalatwl  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  which,  though  so  very  important,  is  but  dimly  understooa. 
We  must,  however,  differ  with  our  contemporary  in  one  respect  That  Uie  nutritiwis 
value  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  dfc,  is  in  proportion  to  the  gluten  or  other  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances they  contaiQ,  we  believe ;  Md  it  is  so  natural  to  suppose  that  *^hj  snpp'r^S  ir. 
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additional  nitrogen  in  the  aliment  of  the  plant  we  should  increase  the  proportion 
of  gluten  in  tlie  grain,**  that  most  people,  and  indeed  many  able  chemists,  have  adopted 
the  belief  without  sufficient  evidence  of  its  correctness.  We  know  that  wheat  is  greatly 
increased  in  quantity  per  acre  by  the  application  of  ammonia  in  any  available  form  — 
tliat  in  fact  ammonia  is  the  one 'special  ingredient  which  a  manure  for  wheat  should 
contain.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  wheat  and  corn,  "  proverbi- 
ally characterized  as  yielding  starchy  s^eds,  and  whose  predominant  peculiarity  is  to 
produce  carbonaceous  substances,  would  in  their  most  perfect  state  of  development  be 
rich  iu  starch  rather  than  in  'gluten  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds."  Mr.  Lawes, 
who  has  perhaps  experimented  more  on  the  requirements  and  compositioh  of  Uie  wheat 
plant  than  any  other  living  investigator,  says  on  this  point : 

'*  My  experifncDts  do  not  give  the  dighteet  ipdication  of  an  increase  of  nitrogenons  element  of 
wheat  grain  by  the  enip]oytneut  of  ammouiacal  manuresi  That  the  average  produce  of  nitrogen  in 
the  oi-op  beart>  a  certain  rehitiou  to  the  ammonia  supplied  in  the  manure,  is  very  evident ;  but  the 
per  ceutage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  can  not  be  increased  by  mean^  of  it.  In  some  experiments^  tho 
quantity  of  ammonia  supplied  uyMiie  manures  was  from  60  to  70  Iba.  per  acre,  and  in  some  iustHnces 
moi-e ;  but  the  analyses  give  no  evidence  of  an  increased  per  eentage  of  nitrogen  by  its  supply,  and 
Uie  highe:»t  amount  obtained  iu  the  seriea  was  from  an  experimental  plot  where  no  ammonia  was 
supplied  in  tlie  man  lire.** 

It  is  very  evident  that  we  should  be  very  careful  in  coming  to  hasty  conclusions  on 
the  requirements  of  plants,  and  the  influence  certain  kinds  of  manure  would  have  upon 
them,  from  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  seeds,  &c,  irrespective 
of  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  without  due  regard  to  vegetable  physiology. 

It  is,  too,  not  true  that  the  greater  amount  of  gluten  or  nitrogenous  substance  the 
plant  contains,  the  more  nitrogen  will  it  be  necessary  to  supply *in  the  manure :  for,  of 
the  leguminous  plants,  the  clover  seed  contains  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  that  of  peas, 
beans,  and  tares,  5  per  cent,  while  wheat  contains  on  an  average  but  2  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  dry  matter ;  yet  it  is  most  clearly  proved  that  wheat  requires  much  more 
nitrogen  for  its  production  than  either  clover  seed,  peas,  beans,  or  tares.  The  recent 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Way  and  Thompson,  on  the  "absorptive  powers  of  soils,"  throw 
a  ray  of  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  will  probably  lead  to  more  important 
elucidations.  These  gentlemen  found,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  the  absorptive 
power  of  soil  was  owing  to  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  which  it  contained 
—  that  when  sulphate  or  any  other  solable  salt  of  ammonia  was  added  to  the  soil,  a 
decomposition  took  place,  the  ammonia  uiiiting  with  the  silicic  acid  in  the  place  of  the 
soda,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  is  washed  out,  while  the  double  silicate 
of  alumina  and  ammonia  is  left  in  a  nearly  insoluble  condition.  We  quote  from  Prof. 
Way's  lecture: 

*'  But  in  order  that  they  might  fally  understand  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  must  explain  to  tliero 
an  idea  which  he  hud  taken  iu  reference  to  this  double  silicate  of  ammonia  and  alnnuna.  He  had 
already  stated  that  water  did  not  dissolve  the  whole  salt,  but  that  the  silicate  of  alumina  remained 
undissolved,  while  the  silicate  of  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  small  quantity.  Now  he  had  found  that 
tliis  solution  of  silicate  of  ammonia,  when  carefully  evaporated,  dried  up  on  the  sides  of  the  dirih  into 
thin  traos|)arant  scales,  like  very  thin  glass,  and  these  scales  were  found  upon  examinatirtn  to  be 
silica;  the  ammonia  liaving  eva{)oratsd  with  the  water,  and  leaving  the  eilioa  as  a  transparent  varnish 
on  the  dish.  Was  it  not  likely  tliat  this  fact  formed  the  true  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
silica  was  deposited  on  the  straw  of  wheat f  He  thought  it  might  be.  Chemists  had  always  had  a 
diflicully  in  accounting  for  this  deposition  of  silica  on  the  straw  of  cereal  plants  by  reference  to  the 
soluble  silicate^  of  (wttish  and  soaa;  and  the  solubility  of  silica  in  ammonia  had  not  t>een  before 
observed.  Bv  the  easiest  and  simplest  process  a  weak  solution  of  silicate  of  ammouio,  in  pasi4ug 
througli  t4ie  plant,  might  leave  its  silica  behind  ;  and  the  probability  of  this  explanation  was  increased 
by  Mr  Lawks*  observation  of  the  loss  of  ammonia  from  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  com  cropei  Mr. 
Lawu  had  found  tliut  for  every  pound  of  ammonia  of  which  the  nitrogen  was  fixed  in  the  wheat,  in 
the  shape  of  aluminous  constituents,  otlier  four  pounds  were  lost  to  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  the  crop 
— that  IS  to  say,  that  five  pounds  of  ammonia  were  required  to  produce  a  quantity  of  wheat  contain- 
ihg  nitrogen  equal  to  one  |K>und  of  ammonia.  Tliis  loss  would  at  once  be  accounted  for,  and  would 
iaovitably  result,  if  the  deposition  of  the  silica  were  doe  to  the  action  to  which  he  had  referred." 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  instead  of  plantB  vliich  oontain  tha  lai]geBt  anioimt  of 
nitrogen  requiring  the  largest  quanttdes  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  it  is 
more  probable  that  plants  require  ammonia  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fiilica  tfaej 
oontain ;  so  that  nearly  all  the  grasses — wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  dec — would  require 
much  more  nitrogen  for  their  perfect  d^elopment  thaii  the  leguminoaae — clover,  beans, 
peas,  Ac,  —  which,  compared  with  the  cereak,  contain  but  little  silica.  And  this  con- 
clusion is  sustained  not  only  by  direct  experinient,  but  by  the  successful  practice  of  the 
best  farmers  in  this  country  and  Europe — clover,  peas,  beans,  Ac^  being  considered  tbe 
best  possible  preparative  for  the  wheat  crop — better,  in  many  cases,  than  the  summer  i 
&II0W ;  while  the  succession  of  cereals  always,  unless  the  soil  is  kept  op  by  manure, 
produces  exhaustion.  jl 
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ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    PLOWING. 

Iir  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  the  first  and  most  in^rtant  operation  is  its  thorou^    1 1 
pulverization^  loosening  the  soil  to  enable  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  and  perform     ' 
their  functions,  and  admitting  the  atmospheric  air,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  only 
beneficial  in  disintegrating  the  minerals  of  the  soil,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  render    i 
all  the  food  of  plants  fit  for  assimilation.     The  spade  is  perhaps  the  best  and  simplest     < 
implement  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  in  extensive  farming  operations  the  slowneas 
and  expense  of  the  process  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opiiflon  that  it  will  never,  as  has 
been  thought  by  some,  be  generally  adopted. 

The  plow  is  necessarily  a  much  more  complex  implement,  inasmuch  as  the  labor  of  the    ; 
horse  is  substituted  for  that  of  man.  .  When  we  look  at  the  rude  and  simple  wooden  plows     • 
with  only  one  handle  to  guide  them,  which  were  used  veiy  generally  a  century  ago,  and     | 
which  are  in  fact  now  used  in  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries  in  the  old  world,  and 
compare  them  with  one  of  our  American  plows,  so  neatly  made  and  beautifully  finished 
that  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  gentleman's  drawing-roon:!,  we  have  room  for  a  little 
gratulation,  and  are  apt  to  imagine  that  now  we  have  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  art  oT  ?  I 
plowing.    Yet  even  now  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  good  plowrag    i  \ 
really  is — some  liking  wide,  flat  furrows,  and  others  narrow,  lapped  ones ;  and  it  is  thia     1 
disagreement  of  opinion  that  constitutes  the  difference  of  plowing  in  Great  Britain  and     I 
America. 

The  best  Scotch  and  English  farmers  consider  that  the  depth  and  vddth  of  furrow 
should  bear  a  constant  proportion — that  the  furrow  should  be  rectilinear — and  that,    J 
when  raised,  the  exposed  surfaces  should  be  of  equal  breadth  on  either  side  the  furrow. 
Any  departure  from  this  rule  is  considered  a  positive  fault ;  and  in  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  different  plowing,  this  is  madd  one  of  the  standard  criteria.     The  most 
approved  plowing  in  Scotland  is  a  furrow  seven  inches  deep  by  ten  wide,  with  a  lap 
of  three  inches,  thus  leaving  seven  inches  on  each  side  of  the  furrow.     A  furrow  of  thia    ; 
proportion  is  considered  to  be  easier  tunied  than  any  other,  while  more  soil  is  exposed    { 
to  the  mdiorating'  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  dragged  down,  the  weeda 
and  grass,  or  clover,  ^c,  are  better  covered  and  rotted,  while  a  much  deeper  and  better 
bed  of  loose  soil  is  prepared  for  the  seed. 

Theoretically,  this  is  doubtless  the  best  mode  of  plowing,  and  the  nearer  we  approxi- 
mate to  it  in  practice,  the  better.  American  farmers,  however,  are  not  content  to 
walk  from  one  end  of  a  field  to  the  other,  and  only  turn  over  nine  or  ten  inches  of  sod  ; 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  suit  their  go-a-head  views  much  better.  And  so  it  is  that 
we  usually  plow  fdrrows  which  in  Scotland  or  England  a  farmer  would  not  allow  us  to 
turn  if  we  would  plow  the  land  for  nothing; — at  least,  so  we  have  often  been  told  bj 
good  English  and  Scotch  plowmen.    There  is  a  reason  for  this :  the  comparativelj  cM 
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and  sluggish  climate  of  Scotland  has  not  that  decomposing  and  meliorating  effect  on  the 
recently  plowed  soil  as  has  the  intensely  cold  and  hot  weather  of  America ;  and  so  it  is 
that  we  can  turn  over  for  onr  summer-fisllovrB  farrows  which  in  Great  Britain  would 
never  be  got  to  pieees  in  one  tweke-month,  whereas  here  they  decompose  and  fall  all  to 
pieces  when  cross  plowed,  though  (here  is  often  but  six  weeks  between  the  first  and 
second  plowing.  Nothing  surprises  old  eountry  farmers  more  than  this.  W6  have 
heard  good  English  fiirmers  say,  after  they  had  been  in  the  country  a  ^hort  time,  ^*  1 
never  would  have  believed  that  such  great  wide  furrows  would  tumble  to  pieces  so 
readily  in  such  a  short  time."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were 
not  so,  such  is  the  shortness  of  the  plowing  season  in  the  northwestern  and  eastern 
States,  we  should  find  it  very  difficult,  much  more  so  even  than  at  present,  to  get  our 
land  ready  for  the  seed. 

Yet,  while  we  admit  this,  we  would  not  argue  in  favor  of  wide  furrows,  unless  a  cor- 
responding depth  be  observed.  Thus,  if  we  plow  a  furrow  fourteen  inches  wide,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  ten  inches  deep,  with  a  lap  of  four  inches,  to  get  the  maximum  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  have  the  sides  of  the  upturned  furrow  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  bottom  surface.  In  plowing  clover  ley  for  wheat  immedi- 
ately before  sowing,  as  is  generally  done  in  Great  Britain,  we  think  the  Sootch  mode 
superior  to  any  other.  We  should,  however,  like  to  hear  our  correspondents'  views  oh 
this  subject ;  for,  as  plowing  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  farming,  it  is  certainly 
important  that  as  much  light  as  possible  should  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
be  done  in  the  most  scientific,  economical,  and  expeditious  nianner  possible. 

In  plowing  a  clover  sod  but  once  for  wheat,  after  grazing  it  in  summer  or  taking  off  a 
crop  of  hay,  the  great  difficulty  is  in  destroying  the  grass  and  weeds.  We  have  now  in 
our  eye  a  field  that  was  well  manured  and  plowed  in  this  way  last  fall,  just  previous  to 
sowing;.  It  looked  exceedingly  well  the  fore  part  of  winter  and  in  early  spring ;  but  the 
grass  grew  so  thick  and  strong  that  the  wheat  was  much  injured,  and  turned  out  a  light 
crop.  In  Norfolk,  —  which,  though  naturally  one  of  the  poorest  sands,  is  cultivated 
better  and  yields  heavier  crops  than  any  other  county  in  England, — they  use  an  iron 
roller  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  circum- 
ference, which  is  drawn  between  every  furrow  aft«r  it  is  turned  over.  It  is  drawn  by 
one  horse,  which  walks  after  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  while  the  roller  passes  on  the  junc- 
ture of  the  two  last  turned  furrows,  pressing  every  bit  of  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  completely 
out  of  sight ;  so  that  when  the  land  is  dragged,  it  is  some  five  or  six  inches  below  the 
surface.  It  does  only  one  furrow  at  a  time;  so  that  it  is  almost  as  expensive  as  plowing, 
taking  a  horse  and  boy  to  do  as  much  as  a  team  will  plow.  Yet  we  believe  it  pays 
well,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  grass  and  weeds 
in  wheat.  Those  who  have  never  seen  it  used  cah  hardly  imagine  the  benefit  which 
attends  its  adoption. 


•♦• 
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FLAX -CULTURE    AND    FI.AX    COTTON. 

Therb  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fiax  of  good  quality  and  quantity,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  extensive  exporters  instead  of  as  now  importers  in  linen  and  flax  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Chevalier  Claussbn  process  of  preparing  flax  cotton  is  doubtless  one  of  great 
Value,  and  patent  rights  have  been  sold  we  believe  for  most  of  the  eastern  and  western 
States,  so  that  farmers  who  raise  flax  will  be  able  to  sell  it  to  the  manufacturer  in  the 
raw  state,  and  realize  much  liighcr  profits  than  when  they  had  to  incur  the  expense 
and  labor  of  preparing  the  flax  themselves. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  with  many  flax-growen  to  raise  it  only  for  the  seed, 
taking  no  account  of  the  fibre,  which  is  in  reality  the  most  valuable  paut,  asd  it  wai 
thought  incompatible  to  grow  good  flax  and  seed.  This,  however,  we  believe  is  a  mis- 
take ;  good  seed  and  good  flax  have  been  often  raised  together,  ancT  will  be  rancli  mors 
generally  when  the  value  of  flax  is  better  understood.  In  pulling  flax,  it  b  not  essj  to 
seize  upon  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  good  flax  and  seed.  If  pulled  too 
earl^,  much  seed  is  lost ;  and  if  it  be  delayed  only  a  short  time  too  long^  the  qnalitj  of 
the  fibre  is  greatly  deteriorated.  The  seed  must  give  way  to  the  fibre.  It  is  recom* 
mended  to  let  the  flax  be  fully  out  of  flower,  the  seed  balls  well  formed  or  set,  and  seed 
turning  brown,  and  the  flax  stalks  yellow  beneath  though  green  at  the  top ;  it  is  then 
in  tlie  best  stage  for  pulling  with  most  profit  to  the  g^wer.  The  pulling  shonld  now 
be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  done  by  the  puller  taking  hold  of  a  small 
quantity  near  the  top  as  it  stands,  and  carefully  pulling  it  up,  keeping  the  root  ends 
even.  It  is  then  tied  into  sheaves  or  bundles,  and  set  up  in  the  field  like  wheat  Rip- 
pling  is  the  next  process,  and  is  done  by  a  machine  containing  a  row  of  upright  ieelh 
so  adjusted  as  to  take  off  the  seed,  leaving  the  fibre  uninjured.  The  Flax  ImproremeBi 
Society  of  Irelund  says  that  the  rippling  should  take  plaoe  siraultaneousJy  with  the 
pulling — that  the  flax  should  not  remain  in  the  field  the  second  day,  butbenppied 
immediately  and  taken  to  the  steeping  place  before  it  hardens. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Tippecanoe  County  (Indiana)  Agjicnltura]  Society,  tbs 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  culture  of  fllix,  when  the  Hon.  II.  L.  ELUwoaiH, 
late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  stated  that — 

"  A  committee  had  been  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Fmnee.  Holland,  Kngland,  and  Prastia,  for  fb« 

Eurpose  of  examlniug  the  modes  of  cultivation,  best  soil,  etc.,  and  that  the  eoniniltlee  had  reporteii 
ighly  fuvoi'ttble  aa  to  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  fur  raiviug  lhi.«  important  product.  Tbc 
cumpunj  who  seat  this  mL»ioD  abroad  poaaeesed  a  heavy  capita],  which  thfy  have  iuTe»1«d  in  lU 
mauufactiire  of  the  article.  They  offered  to  make  a  contract  with  him  for  $1uu,(mh>  worth,  aod  tire/ 
otfereil  for  flax  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  equal  to  Russian,  $250  per  ton.  Mr.  K.  statetl  that  lie  hA 
sent  by  mail  for  a  sample  of  the  quality,  and  intended  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  prpvided  snb- 
ilar  kind  could  l)e  raised  upon  the  prairie  landsw  He  had  selected  MVeu  or  eight  diticreut  i^iud^  of 
land,  upon  which  he  had  sowed  different  kinds  of  seed,  from  one  to  two  bus^heis  to  the  scr^  to  t«?9t 
the  yield  of  seed  and  lint  At  the  price  named,  tlie  lint  would  lie  worth  $40  per  acr«.  There  was 
a  machine  coming  from  Springfield  for  dressing  flax.  A  man  and  hoy  with  it  wtirk  out  one  snd  a 
half  tons  of  stems  a  day.  There  can  be  14  bushels  of  seed  raised  to  the  acre.  'V\m»  wiii  yield  oett 
$6.  He  hml  no  question  but  that  flax  was  the  bt'St  article  to  cultivate  in  this  count ly,  »  a  ^reattf 
YHlue  ooiild  be  trot  into  a  smaller  'compa!«  than  any  other  product  our  boil  and  climate  could  niii«- 
If  tho  oil  should  be  manufactured  here,  tlie  cake  would  furuisli  miperior  fattening  food  for  cattle.  U 
is  now  sold  to  export  for  that  purpose. 

•*  The  flax  cotton  in  its  second  process  of  preparation  has  a  very  strong  re^mblaiice  to  cotton,  snd 
13  superior  in  many  respects.  It  has  a  longer  staple.  The  lint 'is  hollow,  cellular,  like  the  human 
hair.  In  the  chemicsd  agencies  employed  to  prepare  it,  soda  is  osed  to  fill  the^  celK  Then  an 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  causes  a  contraction  which  blows  it  up.  Tlic  bypo- 
cliloride  of  magnesia  is  then  used  to  finish  it  for  spinning.  Flax  cotton  thus  pre|uired  coot«io^  a 
feltiug  quality,  which  cotton  does  not.  While  alkalies  destroy  high  colonng  in  cotton,  it  do4«  uot  la 
flax  cotton.  The  latter  can  be  made  a  very  high  c^lor.  If  one-half  is  miM^  with  silk,  it  isalin<^ 
impossible  to  tell  it  from  pure  silk.  It  makes  fine  bagging  in  a  common  ootton  machine.  A  mowiof 
machine  will  cut  the  cro[x  A  yield  of  10  bushels  seed  and  400  lbs.  lint  can  be  safely  calculated  to 
the  acre.  It  can  also  be  mixed  with  wool  for  wintqr  clothing.  Flax  cotton  bids  fair  to  he  ao  article 
of  great  export  Mr.  E.  had  offered  to  raise  1000  acres  for  the  Philadelphia  company,  if  tlie  qnslKy 
would  answer.    He  expected  to  see  flax  cotton  sent  from  here  the  same  aa  cotton  from  the  south.* 
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To  Reducs  Solid  Fbkt  to  Bushels — ^Multiply  the  number  of  solii  feet  bj  45  sod 
divide  the  product  by  56 ;  the  quotient  will  be  Uie  number  of  bushels. 

Reason, — As  one  bushel  contains  2150|  inchesi  one  solid  foot  is  ||  of  a  bushel. 

Example, — How  manj  bushels  in  a  crib  or  box  8  ft  lon^f,  4  ft  wide,  and  2  \  d^? 
8X4X2  =  64,  which  multiplied  bj  45  and  the  product  divided  by  66,  gi\-es  51^;  ibe 
number  of  hushels  which  the  box  contains.     M.  K. — Benionvilie,  IncL 
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THICK    AND    THIN    SOWING. 

Ttn  proper  qnantitj  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  agricul- 
ture, and  consequently  much  difterence  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject.  In  Great 
Britain  the  point  of  thick  and  thin  sowing  has  perhaps  been  more  discussed  than  with 
us ;  and  after  so  much  investigation,  each  system  has  its  strenuous  and  perfectly  satisfied 
advocates.  Before  the  days  of  Davis,  Mecui,  Hcxtable^  and  other  new  lights,  the 
amount  of  seed  sown  in  England  was  generally,  of  wheat,  three  bushels;  barley,  three 
and  a  half;  and  oats,  four.  These  gentlemen,  however,  showed  that  by  under-draining, 
subsoiliDg,  and  hi^h  manuring^  a  laige  crop  of  wheat  might  be  obtained  from  one  peck 
of  seed  per  acre.  This  was  considered  a  wonderful  result,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  that  would  be  saved  to  the  county  by  the  adoption  of  their  sowing  system  was 
calculated,  and  a  great  parade  made  of  the  result.  But  while  it  was  true  that  a  good 
crop  could  be  obtained  from  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre,  if  it  all  grew  and  did  well,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  certain  numl>er  of  acres  there  was  invariably  some  that  did  not  do  well, 
from  the  seed  not  germinating,  winter-killing,  dec,  and  that  the  loss  sustained  by  such 
failures  more  than  counter-balanced  the  profit  by  saving  seed;  and  the  eoficlusion 
arrived  at  was,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sow  much  thicker  than  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  plants  deraandi  on  purpose  to  insure  a  good  crop  in  all  cases ;  so  that,  ad  is  usually  • 
the  case,  the  **  happy  medium"  is  generally  adopted,  and  two  bushels  of  whcjit  per  aero 
would  be  aliout  the  average  quantity  of  seed  sown  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  less  seed  is  required  when  drilled  in,  than  * 
wheu  sown  broadcast  In  Canada,  especially  in  the  lower  Province,  much  more  seed  is 
sown  per  acre,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oata,  than  with  us ;  and  indeed  we  have  often 
thought  our  farmers  are  much  too  sparing  of  seed,  especially  of  oats  and  barley.  When 
wheat  is  drilled  in,  we  consider  that  one  aud  a  half  bushels  per  acre  are  sufficient  if  the 
soil  is  rich  and  the  seed  well  put  in ;  but  when  sown  broadctist,  we  should  always  prefer 
two  bushels,  and  in  many  instances  two  and  a  half  bushels  would  be  none  too  much. 
A  less  quantity  of  seed  would  often  produce  aa  good  a  crop,  but  we  consider  it  best  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  half,  or  even  a  part  of  the  crop,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  peck 
or  two  of  seed  per  acre. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  farmers,  as  to  whether  rich  or  poor  soils 
require  the  most  seed.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  tlie 
pknt  will  grow  much  stronger  and  branch  out  considerably ;  and  if  there  is  too  much 
seed  sown,  the  plants  will  still  branch  out,  and  being  too  thick  on  the  ground  they  will 
grow  up  tine,  and  the  crop  will  be  laid.  Others  say  that  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or  destitute 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  fertilizing  matter,  it  is  certainly  bad  policy  to  increase  the 
number  of  plants  to  consume  it — that  a  much  wiser  plan  would  be  to  have  fewer  plants, 
and  let  each  of  these  have  sufficient  ibod  and  be  perfectly  developed,  and  not  have  a 
large  number,  none  of  which  can  be  properly  matured  from  lack  of  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients. This  appears  good  reasoning,  and  is  perhapb  correct  in  the  case  assumed  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  true  point  at  issue.  If  the  soil  does  not  contain  sufficient  ingredients  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  it  should  not  be  sown  at  all ;  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if^  in  such  a  case,  the 
plants  would  thrive  and  do  well,  even  though  they  were  planted  so  far  apart  as  to  give 
tliera  the  required  amount  of  ingredients. it  the  soil. 

The  point  to  deeide  is,  whether  a  soil  that  will  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  requires  more  or  less  seed  than  one  that  will  produce 
thirty-five  or  forty  bushels  per  acre.  In  such  a  case,  we  decidedly  think  that  the  rich 
land  would  require  the  least  seed,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  grow  so  much  stronger 
and  bushier  than  on  the  comparatively  poor  soil. 

We  make  these  remarks  this  month,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  practical  corres- 
pondents will  favor  us  with  their  views  and  experience^  in  time  for  the  next  number. 
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€ntkmt^  Coms{inttltrtire. 


Largk  Ho«. — ^I  akughtered,  on  the  9th  of  March,  a  hog  Jlfteen  mamtht  o£g(  that  weighed  SIO  Vol 
Danul  DAyfsos.—Beav&r  Co.,  Pa. 


-••«- 


Spamibii  Merino  Shkbp — Good  Sbeaeiko. — I  have  a  flock  of  46  iheep,  from  which  I  cutSSSlba 
of  good,  dean  washed  woo),  which  is  an  average  of  6^  Ibai  per  fleece.  Of  these  46  sheep  there  in 
29  ewes,  all  of  which  had  lambe  this  spring ;  9  yearling  ewes ;  7  yearling  backs ;  and  1  three  j^m 
old  buck,  which  cut  12^  lbs.  washed  wool.  Who  can  beat  this  in  Genesee  coonty.  H.  N.  Vihr 
Alexander,  N.  K 


*•♦ 


To  EBMOVB  Garuc  Tasr  IN  BuTTEB.  ^  A  fiieod  of  mine  who  ki^cfw  a  batter  dairy  aayi^  t»  detCroj 
the  taste  of  garlie  in  the  butter,  when  cows  are  pasturing  where  garlic  grows,  put  into  tlie  psil  « 
much  pulverized  saltpetre  as  will  lay  on  a  half-dime  piece.  Put  it  in  before  milking,  eseh  time  the 
pail  is  emptied.  He  says  the  butter  will  not  taste  of  garlic  in  the  least  Jacob  Ho^eu.— (r< 
loion,  JPa. 
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Wbioiit  of  Merino  Lambs. — ^I  have  some  good  sized  lambe ;  one  of  them  at  nine  days  old  weieM 
I7i  IbflL,  and  is  now  (May  29,)  two  months  old  and  weighs  just  60  IbSb  They  are  of  thtFraodl 
Merino  breed.      Isaac  M.  Gilleit. — Clydtf  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  'i 


Dropped  Manubb. — ^I  see  in  your  paper  many  artielee  respecting  agricaltnral  eeonomj,  thit  in 
interesting  to  the  practical  farmer.  I  thought  I  would  add  a  little  to  its  ootamnB,  if  you  Ihiitk  thii 
worthy  of  a  place  therein.  -  All  manure  that  is  dropped  by  cattle  in  fall  and  early  winter  in  mesdow^ 
Ac,  should  be  beaten  as  soon  as  ripe  for  that  purpose,  or  when  it  beoomes  thawed  in  winter  by  tba 
warm  days  and  rain&  Beat  it  to  pieces  finely,  so  that  the  strength  may  soak  into  the  ground  Ij  thi 
next  rain  or  thaw  that  may  come ;  this  will  prevent  its  drying  up.  If  it  is  let  alone  until  sprio^ 
and  then  beaten,  it  will  dry  up  and  lose  its  value  in  a  great  degree.     J.  Potteb. — SeituaU.  R.  L 

.  ■   * 

Plastbb  on  Wheat  nr  the  Fall. — As  many  fanners  in  this  vicinity  are  putting  plaster «stb«ir 
wheat  in  the  fall  instead  of  the  spring,  as  heretofore,  I  have  taken  pains  to  inqiiii-e  the  reana  oC  tk 
change ;  and  believing  the  information  obtained  important  to  wheat-growers  generaily,  i  ^*  tUi 
method  of  giving  it  to  the  million,  if  you  think  proper  to  place  it  in  your  widely  circulated  JMims^ 

Wheats  when  plastered  in  the  £sl],  obtains  more  root,  and  is  thuaenabled  to  stand  thefrnrtiWtter: 
it  has  the  assistance  of  the  plaster  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  ia  almost  impoasible  to  pi  over  tin 
fields^  and  when  it  is  most  needed  —  namely,  the  very  early  spring:  it  gets  its  growth  and  ripeciiD 
good  time;  whereas^  when  applied  in  the  spring;  the  wheat  oontinnes  to  grow  late,  sometinef  te tbe 
injury  of  the  crop — a  tnperabnndance  of  straw,  falling  down,  nist»  Ac,  Ae,,  oftentimes  Ihb%  tk 
consequence.    A  SPBacMBEB.— i^uyara  Oo.,  AT.  Y» 


Gapk  in  Chtckenb. — I  noticed  in  your  June  number  an  article  on  Oapes  in  C%u:henM-'<asfie,  esrt 
Ac  Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  I  thought  I  would  give  my  views  and  experictia 
on  the  same  subject  The  writer  stated  the  cause  of  gapes  in  chickens  to  be  exposure  to  cold,  sW 
giving  what  I  do  suppose  to  be  a  most  excellent  cure.  In  the  first  place  1  would  ohserre  thetftd 
adage  —  "An  .ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  I  fully  admit  that  cold,  v«t 
wtather,  and  exposure  to  cold,  are  fruitful  causes  of  gapes  in  young  chickens,  though  in  my  opinitt 
not  the  greatest  causei  The  cause  that  mainly  produces  gapes  in  young  chickena^  ie  unnatursl  food 
By  noticing  the  habits  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  learn  how  best  to  treat  them  when  d«4ntt- 
ticated.  This  I  give  as  a  general  rule,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  fowls  alluded  to  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Fowls  of  all  kindfl^  when  not  domesticated,  do  not  hatch  their  young  until  their  proper  food  ess  ^ 
obtained;  (worms,  bugs,  and  insects  are  the  natural  food  for  chickens;)  hence  the  importsneto' 
giving  some  food  of  a  similar  character. 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  poesible,  state  how  to  prevent  the  gapes^     ^rst,  spread  some  wood  sib*    J 
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on  the  ground,  where  water  will  not  Uj  or  run  on.  And  thereon  plaoe  joor  eoop,  nuule  dose  on  top 
and  all  around  except  the  wuth  aide,  which  should  be  open  to  admit  the  enn  and  to  allow  the  cliick- 
ens  to  go  out  and  in.  Also  have  the  coop  so  arranged  that  the  hen  can  not  get  where  you  place  the 
food  for  the  cbiokene  after  thej  are  two  daje  old.  Feed  no  raw  com  meal  dough,  ae  is  the  conimon 
practice,  but  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baked  bread  without  salt,  made  of  either  com  or  wheat 
meal,  and  at  leaet  one  feed  a  day  of  eurd  made  of  sour  milk,  and  every  two  or  three  days  give  some 
freah  meat— bee^  veal,  mutton,  Ac — either  raw  or  cooked,  chopped  up  fine,  and  mixed  witli  the 
eurd ;  and  a«  soon  la  the  chickens  are  old  enough  to  eat  grain,  give  aome  wheat  and  email  com,  (the 
hen  can  be  fed  principally  on  grain,)  and  a  supply  of  water  will  insure  your  chickens  from  the 
gapesL      Gbbtkr  CovunY. 


iMPOvnuBonro  tux  Soil. — I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  reading  the  editorial  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  exhausting  system  of  eultivation  practiced  by  too  many  of  the  farmers  of  our  couu- 
try,  and  have  wondered  that  the  appeab  to  the  reason,  tlie  interest,  and  the  credit  of  their  brethren, 
so  often  and  so  ably  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Farmer^  did  not  more  frequently  elicit  a  response 
from  some  of  the  thousands  of  your  readen^  who  can  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  importcmce  of  the 
subject ;  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  the  space  might  be  occupied  by  the  production  of  an  abler 
pen,  yet,  as  few  seem  disposed  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  subject,  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  contributions  to  your  columns,)  I  have  concluded  to  offer  a  few  remarks^  which  you  are  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  as  may  seem  to  you  best 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  will,  for  the 
facilities  of  commerce,  manufactures,  <k&,  congregate  in  cities  and  villages,  and  a  eonsequent  demand 
will  be  made  upon  the  farmer  for  the  means  of  sustaining  life  and  for  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
turing, which  are  produced  from,  and  consequently  exhaust,  the  soil  of  its  elements^  particularlj| 
such  as  enter  sparingly  into  its  composition.  These  are  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, nor  would  we  wish,  were  it  in  our  power,  to  reverse  them ;  the  farmer  is  under  the  nooeesity 
of  exchanging  the  products  of  the  soil  for  those  of  the  labor  of  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer, 
though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  and  ultimate  exhaustion  of  certain  esMutial  elements  of  his  food  and 
clothing.  Tliese  are  natural  results^  and  Nature,  ever  right,  is  as  uniformly  kind ;  for  although  she 
has  not  furnished  in  inexhaustible  quantities  eveiy  essential  Element  to  every  soil,  yet  she  has  placed 
all  within  our  reach,  though  not  always  in  such  quantities^  nor  so  easy  of  access^  as  to  render  us 
justifiable  in  wasting  sucb  as  are  already  in  our  possession 

Now,  to  supply  this  necessary  demand  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages^  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  primitive  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  appears  to  me  quite  necessary  that  we  asoertain, 
first,  what  are  the  eleraenta  of  our  cultivated  crops ;  second,  which,  if  any,  of  these  elements  are  defi> 
dent  in  our  soil ;  and  thirdly,  whether  the  manure  ftimished  by  our  aiiimak  contains  the  deficient 
materials  in  suflident  quantities.  As  to  the  first,  we  find  that  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  greatly 
predominate  in  all  vegetables^  besides  which  the  oonraon  earths^  sUica,  alumina,  and  lime,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  different  plants  in  variaUt  propurlkms^  as  aho  do  soda,  potash,  and  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  some  other  adds^  besides  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  some  other  substanoeai  Secondly, 
few  soils  are  deficient  in  carbon ;  and  if  they  are,  the  atmosphere  ia  the  great  reservoir,  from  which 
perhaps  vegetables  absorb  through  their  leaves  all  that  is  requisite,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add  ga» 
The  necemary  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ia  furnished  from  water.  Silica  and  alumina  are 
inexhaustible  elements  of  almost  every  soil,  whereas  lime  is  defident  in  some ;  but  an  abundant  sup- 
ply is  found  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  every  section  of  our  country.  Potash  is  rather  an 
abundant  material  in  most  soila^  but  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  compodtion  of  most  plants,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  inexhaustible ;  and  if  by  a  waste  of  the  materials  that  furnish  this  indidpensible  the 
quantity  should  bcoom^  defident;  we  shall  find  that  an  artifidal  application  will  be  made  at  an 
axpense  that  will  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of  our  bunness.  Soda  and  chlorine  may,  if  defidenty 
be  furnished  by  an  application  of  eommoo  salt,  and  sulphuric  add  by  that  of  plaster.  But  there  is 
an  element  <^  the  staff  of  life,  a  component  part  of  corn  and  wheat,  the  substance  of  which  our  bones 
are  mainly  composed — to  wit,  the  phosphate  of  lime — which,  important  as  it  is;  is  furnished  natu- 
rally in  the  soil  in  quantities  by  no  means  inexhaustible ;  and  until  recently  no  important  depositions 
of  this  mineral  have  been  known  to  exist  in  our  country  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  sdentific  exploration  of 
Prof.  Emmons,  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  somewhere  near  lake  Champlain, 
how  easy  of  access  I  know  not,  but  with  our  present  and  increasing  facilities  for  transportation,  no 
doubt  but  the  discovery  is  a  great  acquisition  to  &e  means  of  renovi^ng  our  worn  out  lands.    Nftro- 
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geu,  which  is  an  important  element  of  tome  cX  onr  most  important  crop%  is  famished  from  ammoBi^ 
which  being  rerj  ToUtile,  b  disengaged  from  all  putrifying  animal  and  some  vegetaUe  siibitaDec% 
and  haying  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  is  ahso  *bed  and  retnrned  to  the  earth  by  falling  raiik 

Thus  it  seems  nature  has  proYided  means  for  replenishing  .the  soil  with  the  sobstances  that  grow- 
ing crops  are  constantly  drawing  from  it,  either  by  her  own  process  or  by  placing  them  within  oar 
reach ;  bat  the  natonil  process  is  too  slow  for  us  of  this  railroad  age^  and  that  of  pnrebasiog  and 
transporting  them  from  a  distance  is  what  few  will  resort  to  as  long  as  they  can  raise  half  a  ero|x 
It  is  trne  oar  farms  may  be  kept  up  to  their  natural  state  of  fertility  by  a  jniticieua  applieatioo  of  all 
the  manure  that  could  be  made  from  the  crops  that  are  grown  upon  them ;  this  is  self-evideot:  sod 
it  is  just  as  evident,  that  if  the  farmer  sends  to  market  two-thirds  of  the  grain  that  he  grow^  and 
though  he  keeps  stock  enough  to  consume  all  the  gra«»,  hay,  regetablee^  and  some  grain,  and  di&poecs 
of  the'product  of  these  in  the  form  of  beef,  pork,  wool,  butter,  Ac:,  he  is  exhausting  his  soQ  of  the 
elemeuts  of  those  articles,  the  production  of  which  alone  gives  his  farm  its  value. 

A  furtlier  and  more  oensurable  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  consifts  in  the  waste  of  tbe 
fertilizers  within  our  grnsp — the  manure  of  our  own  stock.  How  many  formers  throw  down  tlie 
bars  of  their  farm-yards^  (for  such  seldom  have  gates,)  and  suffer  their  cattle  to  stroll  at  their  leiiare 
upon  tile  highway,  or  alung  the  lane  that  leads  to  their  watering  place,  perhaps  standing  a  great 
part  of  the  day  oo  the  leeward  side  of  a  fence  or  hill  that  affords  a  better  shelter  than  the  Ufsk  and 
dreary  yard,  purposely  located  on  a  hill  so  that  the  nasty  leachings  may  run  ofl^  perhaps  in  the  road 
or  brook,  and  tlie  yard  be  nice  and  dry.  How  many  suffer  their  swiue  to  run  at  laj^  upon  tJie 
highway  what  time  they  are  not  in  some  neighbor's  cornfield  or  orchard.  And  thus,  for  six  monlhs 
in  the  year,  what  might  be  accumulating  to  fertilize  the  soil  is  scattered  along  tbe  highway,  to  annoy 
^d  bedaub  the  feet  of  their  wives  and  daughtera^  How  many  suffer  their  manure  t^i  be  in  their 
yards  during  the  summer,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rains,  until  by  fermentation  the  ammonia  and  otber 
volatile  parts  are  wafted  by  tbe  winds  to  fertilize  other  lands,  and  the  solubie  parts  are  either  poison- 
ing the  water  of  the  springs  and  brooks^  or  are  enriching  the  earth  far  below  what  will  erer  be 
available. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  how  is  it  possible,  under  such  a  system  of  management,  for  the  soil  to  ret&ia  iti 
primitive  fertility  f  And  that  this  is  not  an  over- wrought  picture  of  the  practice  of  quite  too  many 
of  the  iieirmers  of  our  country,  I  think  will  be  readily  conceded  by  every  farmer  of  common  ohBerra- 
tion.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  easier  to  find  iault  than  it  is  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  and  maeb 
easier  to  propose  a  remedy  than  to  adopt  it  My  views  with  regard  to  the  remedy  are  perfeeUy  in 
aocordanoe  with  those  set  forth  by  the  editors  of  the  Fanner^  and  perliaps  I  shikll  suggest  nothing 
new  when  I  say  tltat,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  step  towards  a  thorough  reform  should  be  a  general 
diffusion  of  scientific  information  among  the  agriculturists  of  our  country.  The  timo  has  gone  by 
when  it  was  generally  believed  that  no  other  learning  was  necessary  for  the  farmer,  than  to  read  and 
write,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  compute  interest  It  is  now  believed — it  is  now 
known  by  some,  at  least, — that  our  profession  calls,  or  should  call  to  its  aid,  more  of  the  physicil 
sciences  than  any  other  profession  or  business  whatever.  The  eartli  that  we  cultivate  is  a  great 
laboratory,  where  nature  on  a  grand  scale  is,  by  chemical  affinities^  effecting  the  decomposition  and 
new  combination  of  the  various  oi*ganic  and  inorganic  materials  of  which  its  suriaoe  is  composed. 
The  strueture,  position,  and  elements  of  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's  surface,  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  its  productiveness  and  the  facilities  for  its  proper  cultivation.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  farmer  acquaint  himself  with  the  soiences  of  chemistry  and  geology !  And  as  his  every  day 
business  is  with  nature  in  her  several  departments  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom^ 
those  of  botany,  physiology,  and  others,  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  applicable  to  his  bna- 
nesSi  But  to  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  a  desire  to  acquire  much  of  the  knowledge  refered 
to,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have,  I  would  say,  and  say  it  with  emphasis^  kuAand  the  mesfK  thai  art 
within  your  reach  ;  keep  a$  much  $tock  a»  it  eontUtent  with  your  infereaL  Perhaps  oar  nsarketi  are 
as  well  supplied  with  meats,  butter,  Ae.,  as  is  profitable  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  at  their  present  relative  prioea  If  so,  it  should  not  be  increased.  But  the  quantitY  and 
quality  of  the  manure  may  be  vastly  improved  and  increased  by  confining  every  animal  to  properly 
prescribed  limits — by  keeping  the  manure  from  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  rain — by  preventii^ 
the  waste  of  the  liquid  part,  and  strewing  it  frequently  with  plaster,  or  other  substances  calculated 
to  fix  and  retain  the  gasea  Swamp  mock  would  answer  a  two-fold  purpose  by  retaining  the  gsNi 
and  augmenting  the  quantity.    &  B.—PlaHekiH  N,  T. 
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FRENCH    MERINO    SHEEP. 

ST   GBO.   OAM^BBLLy   Or  WEST  WX8TMIN8TSB,  TT. 

I  RBCsiYCD  your  oommunication,  an^  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  express  the  determina- 
tion not  to  publish  anything  unle8|on  examination  you  tbou^t  it  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  your  subscribers.  I  am  of  your  njind,  that  the  **  agricultural  papers  have  been  too 
much  used  to  advance  the  interests  of  speculators ;"  and  I  also  agree  with  you  that  pub- 
lishers should  be  more  cautious,  and  not  publish  articles  until  they  are  satisfied  that 
they  contain  nothing  but  truth.  Anything  I  say  in  relation  to  the  subject  will  not 
intentionally  be  misrepresented. 

I  send  you  a  wood  cut,  engraved  from  a  Daguerreotype,  of  a  group  of  French  sheep 
imported  by  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  Red  Hook,  of  your  State,  and  myself,  one 
year  since. 

The  buck  ^  Matchless,*^  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  is  three  years  old,  and 
weighed  on  the  first  of  last  March,  261  lbs.  His  fleece  of  one  year's  growth  was  20  lbs, 
12  oz.,  after  losing  a  portion  of  it  on  the  sea  voyage.  As  to  the  shape;  constitution, 
thickness  and  fineness  of  wool^  this  buck  is  considered  by  all  who  have  examined  him 
to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  breed.  He  was  my  first  choice  in  France,  and  was  very  much 
admired  there,  especially  by  some  gentlemen  from  Australia,  who  owned  large  flocks  ol 
sheep,  and  were  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bucks  to  cross  with  their  sheep, 
which  originated  in  Germany.  One  of  these  gentlemen  informed  me  that  his  numbei 
already  reached  44,000,  and  that  he  intended  to  increase  it  until  it  reached  100,000. 
This  man  alone  wanted  100  bucks  for  the  service  of  his  own  sheep.  He  also  informed 
me  that  others  from  his  country  were  making  preparations  to  travel  in  France  and 
Spain,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  selecting  sheep,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  weight  oi 
fleece,  and  if  possible  to  retain  the  fineness.  So  you  see  that  not  only  we  **  Americans'' 
have  the  **  sheep  fever,"  but  that  it  is  rapidly  spreading  over  almost  the  whole  world. 

The  live  weight  of  the  ewes  here  represented,  is  about  125  lbs.  each.  The  average 
live  weight  of  our  whole  flock  of  this  breed,  after  having  been  shorn,  did  not  vary  much 
from  100  lbs.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  of  the  whole  flock,  12  lbs.  8  oz.  In  select- 
ing the  sheep,  I  regarded  a  large  size  as  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  choosing 
those  that  would  produce  the  roost  fine  wool,  according  to  the  cost  of  keeping. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  French  Merinos  require  more  than  ordinary  feed  and 
attention,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition ;  but  my  experience  with  them,  thus  far,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  thrive  well  on  ordinary  keeping.  They  require 
noUiing  but  a  good  pasture  during  the  summer  season.  I  gave  mine  nothing  more. 
They  are  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  will  bear  exposure  to  storms  equally  as  well 
as  any  sheep  in  the  country.  A  portion  of  ours  were  turned  off  to  pasture  last  June, 
and  came  to  their  winter  quarters  looking  remarkably  well.  They  had  no  grain  of  any 
description,  nor  were  they  sheltered  from  a  single  storm  during  the  season. 

Although  the  French  sheep  possess  many  desirable  qualities,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
say  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  other  breeds  in  every  particular,  but  believe 
that  all  experienced  and  impartial  judges  admit  that  they  possess  the  following  desira- 
ble points,  viz : 

1.  A  good  vigorous  constitution. 

2.  That  they  carry  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool,  of  a  fiiir  grade ;  and 

3.  That  they  are  gentle  and  docile  in  their  dipositions,  with  an  easy  propensity  to 
&tten. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  above  qualities  are  better  combined  in  the  French  sheep  than 
in  any  others ;  but  where  wool  alone  is  the  object,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
other  varieties  of  the  Merino,  of  a  less  size,  which  will  yield  as  much  or  more  wool,  and 
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of  a  finer  quality,  in  proporLioo  to  their  size,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  keeping,  ihan 
those  undur  consideration. 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  few  improved  flocks  of  the  old  Spanish  stock,  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  French  sheep,  for  the  profitable  production  of  woo! ;  but  (he 
variety  to  which  I  have  more  particular  reference  is  the  Silosiao  Merino.  I  send  you  a 
cut  of  a  group  of  SiLESiAN  Merino  Ewes,  which  represent  them  precisely  in  the  Mime 
position  that  they  were  tiiken  in  a  daguerreotype  view  as  they  were  aUindiDj^  in  the 
barn-yard,  and  can  not  show  all  of  their  good  qualities.  Still,  enoug^h  of  them  ara 
shown  BO  that  one  may  Judge  of  the  character  of  the  sheep. 

The  original  stock  of  these  sheep  were  from  the  Infantando  flock,  imported  from  Spuin 
in  1811  by  a  Silesiun  gHUtlcnisn  who  was  in  every  way  well  qualified  for  a  successful 
ihecp-hreeder,  and  whu  gave  his  personal  attention  to  tlie  business.  They  are  about  a 
medium  size,  well  foruicd,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  hardy  animals,  often 
attaining  a  great  age.  One  ewe  of  thb  flock  lived  to  be  twenty-one  years  old.  The 
superiority  of  these  sXiuep  is  in  the  excellence  of  the  fleece,  which  is  much  finer,  tliicker, 
and  erener  than  the  i-omm>>n  Merinos  of  this  country.  The  quality  will  coinpsre  well 
with  many  Saxon  fliiek"  ;  and  as  to  evenness  and  thickness  of  fleece,  which  holds  out 
remarkably  well  on  llicir  belly  and  legs,  they  have  no  rivnls.  The  length  of  staple  » 
somewhat  shorter  tliaii  many  other  Merino  sheep,  still  they  produce  a  heavy  Rreee- 
Their  wool  is  while,  crimpy,  and  oily,  which  circulates  freely  to  the  oiitcj  emls,  forming 
a  dark  surface,  which  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  wool,  but  partially  protects  them 
from  the  storms. 

lam  confident  these  sheep  will  prove  well  for  farmers  living  in  sections  where  wool 
ii  the  greatest  object,  and  who  prefer  a  kravy  and  fine  fieece  to  a  light  one. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  wool-growers,  that  in  proportion  as  the  wool  grows 

finer  the  fieece  becomes  lighter.     But  in  this  point  I  must  difler  from  them.     It  has  long 

t    been  my  opinion  tliat  as  much  fine  wool  can  be  produced  from  a  given  amount  of  keep-  .. 
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ing  as  that  of  a  coarser  grade,  and  my  «xperieDce  for  the  last  few  years  lias  confirmed 
mu  in  this  belief.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  one  hundred  or  one  tliousan'l  pounds  of  fine 
Merino  wool  c:in  be  grown  at  a  Iom  cost  than  an  equal  amount  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Our  Silesian  bucks  were  used  by  several  of  my  neighbors,  and  the  cross  with  our 
cominoD  Merino  ewee  seems  to  be  of  a  high  nature.  Many  of  the  lambs  are  wrinkled 
all  over  their  bodies,  and  are  good  sized  and  well  shaped,  without  any  hair  or  jar  upon 
any  part  of  their  bodies,  and  no  doubt  will  add  to  tlie  weight  as  well  as  to  the  fineness 
of  fluece.  The  weight  of  the  ewe's  fleeces  last  year  was  7  lbs.  10  oz.  iiowashed,  the 
growth  of  10  months.  The  present  season,  id  order  to  more  thoroughly  test  their  true 
value,  they  were  well  washed,  first  by  well  soaking  them,  then  after  letting  tliem  stnnd 
in  the  sun  an  hour  or  more,  taking  them  into  the  water  under  a  good  spout  and  woKh- 
ing  them  until  Uie  dark  outer  ends  of  the  wool  became  white  and  the  water  looked 
perfectly  clear  as  it  ran  from  the  wool.  After  Buckling  lambs  from  Januar)'  to  May, 
and  cleaiLsing  in  the  above  manner,  the  average  weight  of  the  whole  flock  was  4  lbs.  Sj 
Our  buckt  of  this  breed  have  not  been  sheared  this  year,  but  last  year  their  fleeces 
weighed  from  7^  to  lOJ-  lbs.  of  ten  months  growth  only. 

There  is  of  lute  considerable  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  wool-growing,  and  I 
hope  to  hear  from  others  engaged  in  the  business  through  the  pages  of  the  Farmer.  If 
fanners  can  be  convinced  thut  they  can  grow  fine,  soft  wool  as  cheap  as  that  of  a  coarse, 
harsh  quality,  they  will  surely  enter  into  the  business  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

CoTTiKO  Oats.— Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  recommending  farmers  to  cut 
heir  oats  when  quite  green,  stating  that  the  straw  is  much  better  for  fodder,  and  that 
he  grain  fills  and  yields  quite  aa  well  as  though  left  till  quite  ripe.  We  do  not  know 
but  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  are  inclined  to  think  that  oats  are  the  worst  of  all 
r  grain  crops  to  cut  early,  and  we  prefer  to  let  them  get  so  ripe  that  a  few  of  the  first 
formed  grains  will  shell  out,  obtaining  in  this  way  a  much  heavier  and  flilly  matured  grain. 
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NOTES    ON    STRAWBERRIES. 

For  tbe  benefit  of  those  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  who  are  desirous  of  infonnation 
OD  fruits,  we  jot  down,  while  fresh  on  the  mind,  the  results  of  another  yeaWs  experience. 

First  among  the  fruits  of  the  season  comes  the  strawberry.  The  culture  of  this  fruit 
is  every  year  attracting  more  attention  ;  around  Rochester  it  is  assuming  considerable 
importance ;  several  large  market  plantations  are  already  pouring  in  their  abundsooe. 
The  prospect  is  that  Rochester  will  be  soon,  if  it  be  not  already,  the  best  supplied  town 
in^e  United  States  with  this  delicious  fruit.  We  are  quite  confident  that  now^  in  point 
of  quality,  the  strawberries  of  the  Rochester  markets  compare  favorably  with  tbose  of 
other  places ;  but  there  is  yet  great  room  for  improvement.  Our  growers  generally 
take  good  care  of  their  plantations  the  first  or  second  year,  and  produce  splendid  crops; 
but  the  third,  and  after,  the  beds  get  old,  the  ground  all  covered,  and  the  fruit  runs 
down  to  the  miserable  market  size.  But  purchasers  are  learning  to  buy  and  est,  as  we 
learn  to  cultivate ;  they  are  becoming  more  difiic\ilt  to. please  and  more  diaeriniinating 
in  their  prices,  so  that  by  and  by  cultivators  will  discover  tliat  it  will  not  pay  to  be 
slovenly. 

Cincinnati  has  almost  a  **  world  wide'*  strawberry  fame.  Her  cultivators  have  pene- 
trated so  deeply  into  its  interesting  philosophy,  {hat  the  most  learned  among  the  modem 
Athenians,  with  all  their  pomological  wisdom,  can  not  get  along  without  an  occasional 
lecture  from  them.  They  have  been  pioneeri  ih  the  extensive  culture  of  the  straw bciry, 
and  have  promulgated,  in  the  face  of  stem  opposition,  some  wholesome  truths  in  rpgnrd 
to  ^  stamens  and  pistils/'  now  very  generally  carried  into  practice.  Bat,  judging  fiom 
samples  sent  this  way  the  present  season,  and  from  reports-  of  eye  witnesses,  their  straw- 
berries are  far  behind  those  of  Rochester,  in  point  of  size  and  beauty  at  least  We  have 
been  looking  over  the  report  of  the  fruit  committee  on  their  exhibition  of  the  3d  and  4th 
of  June  last,  and  find  that  McAooy^a  Superior,  that  last  year  received  Mr.  Lok©worth*8 
premium  of  $100,  has  been  again  awarded  the  first  premium  as  the  best  variety  exhib- 
ited.  Sck/decke^s  Pistillate  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  many  new  promising  varieties  are 
announced. 

The  display  made  by  the  Genesee  Valley  ffarticultural  Society  on  the  25th  and  26tii 
of  June  last,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  this  country.  R.  G.  Par- 
dee, Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  exhibited  about  forty  varieties ;  several  others,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  varieties  each.  From  among  these,  the  fruit  committee,  consisting  of  practical 
cultivators  and  critical  judges,  awarded  both  the  first  and  second  premiums  to  Bun'i 
New  Pifie,  ^^  placing  flavor  and  productiveness  before  size^ 

This  would  seem  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  best  strawberry  grown  aronnd 
Rochester?  For  several  years — ^indeed,  ever  since  its  introduction  —  the  Burros  Ne^ 
Pine  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  flavored  fruits  that  has  been  grown 
or  exhibited  here.  No  fruit  ever  acquired  such  a  popularity  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  it  The  plant  is  hardy  and  productive ;  the  fruit  large,  handsome,  and 
good.  The  fruit  committee  of  the  Albany  and  Rinsselazr  Hort.  Society  awarded  to  it 
the  first  premium  both  last  year  and  this.    The  report  this  year  reads  thus : 

"  For  the  boit  and  finwt  flavored  variety*  to  Joil  Rathbon^  for  Bwrt't  Ntw  PtYM^beantifol  "P^^' 
mens-— $2. 

**  Fur  the  Moood  bent  and  second  finest  flavored  van«ty,  to  G  P.  Wxllukb^  for  UmtJ* 
very  large  oud  beautiful  speciiueua — $1. 
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"The  oommittce,  in  t warding  this  premiom,  wish  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  thej  think  the 
flavor  of  Burr*  New  Pitie  more  delicate  and  delicious  than  tlmt  of  anj  other  variety  exhibited,  still 
it  is  not  considered  by  them  as  beautiful,  as  hardy,  or  as  prolific^  as  the  Movejf*  Se^diinff,  ahd  oonae- 
qnently  not  so  desirable  for  cultivation  on  a  large  scale." 

At  Rochester  the  New  Pine  is  gwierally  oofisidered  more  productive  than  Sbvetf^s. 
We  have  not  seen  a  crop  that  would  form  an  exception  to  this. 

The  Lar^e  Early  Scarlet  is  another  sort  that  stands  well  with  the  growers  here ;  it 
never  disappoints.  Our  committee  report  it  **  early,  productive,  and  a  valuable  fertil- 
izer." We  have  never  known  it  fail  to  yield  a  good  crop,  and  it  is  patient  under  bad 
treatment — doing  well  where  others  would  die  out.  K  we  were  to  be  confined  to  one 
variety,  we  should  venture  to  choose  this. 

JJovey'f  Seedling  is  popular  here  and  everywhere,  on  account  of  its  great  size  and 
beauty.  In  size  especially  it  surpasses  all  others  except  the  British  Queen,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a' great  bearer  in  the  gardens  of  this  part  of  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be 
elsewhere.  It  is  more  variable  in  this  respect,  too,  than  many  others.  This  season  the 
crop  here  has  not  been  so  good  as  usual.  We  went  some  twenty-five  miles  almost  on 
purpose  to  see  a  bed  of  this  variety  from  which  great  things  were  expected,  but  we  found 
it  a  total  failure.  We  saw  a  large  plantation  of  the  most  luxuriant  plants,  rejoicing  in 
the  most  generous  treatment,  but  not  a  perfect  berry  was  to  be  seen.  The  cultivator  is 
renowned  in  the  art  of  producing  wonderously  large  strawberri^,  but  this  time  he  made 
a  sad  failure.  He  is  said  to  belong  to  the  ^  old  school,"  ftnd  is  therefore  an  unbeliever 
in  **  stamens  and  pistils" — the  necessity  of  providing  a  fertilizer.  I'his  must  l)e  the 
cause  of  his  failure;  and  it  has  probably  cured  him  of  his  unbelief,  for  we  saw  where 
fresh  raws  of  staminate  flowered  plants  had  been  not  long  planted  near  the  Iloveys, 
We  think -if  he  had  planted  his  fertilizers  at  the  proper  time,  he  would  have  had  really 
a  model  strawberry  bed. 

The  Boston  Pine  (IIovey^s)  is  falling  in  estimation  here.  It  is  a  prolific,  good  variety, 
but  needs  good  soil  and  first  rate  cultivation.  When  the  plants  grow  old,  and  the  ground 
nearly  covered  with  runners,  it  is  worthless.  But  it  is  worth  good  culture ;  and  its  fall- 
ing off  is  more  the  fault  of  our  cultivators  than  of  the  plant.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in 
"'  bills,"  free  from  runners,  and  in  rich  soil. 

Burr's  Rival  Hudson  is  valued  here  as  being  very  productive,  and  particularly  good 
for  preserving.  Burr's  Ohio  Mammoth  is  a  very  large  and  productive  variety,  light 
colored  like  the  New  Pine,  but  of  rather  indiflerent  flavor.  lotoa — medium  size,  a 
great  bearer,  and  of  medium  flavor;  plant  l^ardy  and  vigorous.  This  is  used  by  some 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  answers  well  for  this  purpose;  but  for  this  region  we  prefer  the  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  Lizzie  Eandqlph  is  a  large,  handsome  berry ;  plants  vigorous,  and  bear 
well ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  of  poor  flavor  and  quality.  Black  Priikce  generally 
bears  an  excellent  crop  with  us.  Many  admire  its  peculiar,  rich,  mahogany  color.  The 
flavor  this  season,  when  fully  ripe,  was  fine.  On  the  whole,  we  put  this  among  the  best 
sorts.  We  see  it  has  figured  largely  at  the  Kentucky  exhibitions.  Bishop's  Orange  and 
Crimson  Cone  are  two  old  varieties  that  always  yield  well,  and  the  fruit  h  of  good  quality ; 
size  medium.  Burr's  Scarlet  Melting  is  a  medium  sized,  tender  fruit,  and  an  immense 
bearer.    Jenny's  Seedling  is  a  large,  fine  variety,  that  we  think  will  prove  valuable. 

British  Queen, — This  magnificent  English  fniit,  the  queen  of  all  strawberries,  does 
not  succeed  well  in  this  country ;  we  have  not  seen  a  good  specimen  Uiis  year.  It  is 
almost  abandoned;  but  we  learn  from  the  Horticulturist  for  July,  that  Dr.  Uull,  of 
Newbnrgh,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  magnificent  crop — Mr.  Downing  says,  **  much 
the  finest  flavored  and  most  beautiful  large  strawberries  that  he  has  seen  grown  in  this 
country.  The  color  is  darker,  and  they  appear  to  have  attained  a  perfection  of  quality 
never  reached  in  England."  We  would  cheerfully  travel  from  Rochester  to  Newburgh 
to  see  better  ^  British  Queens^  than  we  have  seen  in  England. 

. ,^=^ 
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t)uT  seedling  Genesee  has  sustained  itself  well ;  the  crop  this  season  was  the  hest  on 
onr  grounds.  We  know  of  no  other  variety  that  shows  better  in  Uie  Imi  ;  tlie  fruit  is 
so  uniform,  of  a  fine,  clear,  red  color,  and  stands  well  up.  It  must  become  a  raluable 
market  sort,  deficient  in  fine  flavor. 

Monroe  Scarlet  and  Orcaige  Prolific  are  both  valuable  seedlings  of  oars,  great  bearers 
and  hardy.  Our  neighbors,  Messrs.  Bissell  dc  Hooker,  have  also  some  seedlings  that 
promise  well. 

We  imported,  last  reason,  some  six  or  eight  famous  new  English  sorts,  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  produced  a  crop  to  judge  from  or  pass  an  opinion  upon,  except  the  Bicton  Pine. 
This  is  a  large,  beautiful,  high  flavored  berry,  exceedingly  fragrant;  wkite^  slightly  tinged 
with  rose.     It  bears  well,  and  is  really  a  novel  and  interesting  acquisition. 

If  we  live  till  next  year,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  record  successful  results  from  Walkef'e 
Seedling^  Moyamensing^  McAvoy*s  No,  1  and  No,  12,  Schneike^s  Hermaphrodittf  and 
many  other  native  and  foreign  sorts  that  we  shall  have  in  a  full  bearing  state. 
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THE    DIFFERENT    VARIETIES    OF    QUINCE. 

BT  B.  DEBPORTU,  OF  AMOBRS,  FRANCE.   ' 

The  Anger t  quince.     {Coignoisier  d^Angere^    Fig.  1. — The  nurseries  of  Angers  liBTe 

for  nearly  a  century, 
been  the  roost  extensive 
in  France,  and  perhaps 
even  on  the  whole  con- 
tinent This  branch  of 
industry  (which  covers 
in  the  establishment  of 
M.  Lb  Roy,  alone  near- 
ly 200  acres  o(  land, 
and  occupies  100  to 
J  25  workmen,  accord- 
ing to  the  seasTin.)  has 
by  its  intelligent  labors 
produced  some  races  of 
plants  peculiar  to  the 
nurseries  oi  this  region. 
Tlie  most  important  of 
these  without  doubt^ 
and  that  which  has 
contributed  laigely  to 
the  prosperity  of  this 
horticultural  town,  is 
the  Angers  Quince,  It 
has  been  said  that  this 
species  was  created  ex- 
pressly to  receive  the 
grafts  of  the  pear.  It 
is  so  extensively  propa- 
gated, that  all  Uie  coan- 
ANGERS  QUINCE.      Fig.  1.  try  around  for  a  consid- 

erable  distance  is  covered  by  nurseries  occupied  in  greater  part  with  this  quince.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  manage  in  regard  to  soil,  and  grows  so  rapidly  that  if  planted  in  the 
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winter,  it  is  fit  to  be  worked  (budded)  in  tlte  AvguBt  following,  and  in  two  yean  to  be 
8old  under  the  form  of  pyramidal  pear  trees — poirier  en  pyramide.  The  quantity  of 
it  exported  annually,  under 
the  form  of  both  quince  and 
pear,  is  almost  incalculable, 
and  not  only  holds  all  parts 
of  Europe,  but  Africa  and  the 
two  Americas,  tributary  to  this 
town  for  its  products.  It  is 
the  principal  branch  of  com- 
merce of  the  nurseries ;  and  I 
should  say  even,  that  it  has  ia 
greater  pan  made  their  for- 
tunes and  reputation. 

The  tr€B  has  upright  shoots 
when  young,  and  few  thorns 
of  spines.  The  leaf  is  large. 
Fruit  large,  turbinate,  largest 
in  the  mi.lille,. ribbed,  and  ir- 
regular. The  item  is  short, 
hard,  and  planted  on  the  sur- 
face. The  eye  is  large  and 
wide;  divisions  of  the  calyx 
leafy  and  tooth eil ;  the  basin 
of  the  eye  is  lightly  ribbed  or 
plaited.  The  skin  is  yellow, 
cottony,  with  some  large  dots 
of  gray  or  black.  The  fieah 
is  coarse  and  hard;  juice  acid, 
not  abundant,  and  it  has  the 
same  perfume  as  all  the  quin- 
Tbe  quality  is  the  same 
the  Portujal,  and  in  this 
country  it  is  the  most  fertile, 
and  the  species  most  com- 
monly employed  in  making 
preserves.  The  flower  is 
smalt,  globular,  bright  rose; 
the  petals  are  striped  with 
lines  of  rosy  carmine  extend- 
ing (rom  the  base  to  the  point; 
the  flower  bud  is  obtuse ;  the 
ovary  is  small  and  short ;  the 
sepals  are  small,  and  furnished 
on  the  under  side  with  small 
points,  and  slightly  downy. 

After  having  made  known 
the  Angere  Quince^  a  species 
which  is  worthy  of  being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  figures  and  descriptions  of  others,  from  specimens  grown  in  M.  Lb  Rot's  nurseries. 

The  Oblono  QriNOB.     i^Cairigi  long  ou  oblong.)    Fig.  2. — Fruit  very  long  and  very 
irregular,  largest  in  the  middle,  with  cavities  on  the  surface  terminating  abruptly  toward 
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OBLOKa  QOINOX.       Fig.  2. 
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the  stem.     Eye  leafy ;  divisions  of  the  caljz  very  long,  placed  in  a  deformed  eavitj. 

Flesk  coarse,  dry,  spongy ;  quality  mediocre.      Stem  obliquely  inserted  and  very  hard. 
.    Arrives  at  maturity  in  November.     The  flower  is  very  l^rge,  much  expanded ;  white, 

tinted  lightly  with  rose ;  petals  almost  round,  edges  wavy,  and  lightly  striped  with  rose 

in  the  interior;  the  flower  bud  is  yetj  large,  largest  in  the  middle,  conical  at  the  top; 

sepals  long,  elliptic,  deeply  toothed,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  whitish  down  ;  the  ovary 

is  large  and  long.  The  leaf 
is  very  large,  wavy,  swelled, 
downy  underneath  and 
smooth  above ;  sometimes 
the  leaves  are  long,  elliptic, 
and  lanceolate,  at  others 
round. 

The  Pear  Quince.  {Cmi^ 
poire,)  Fig.  3. — This  vari- 
ety is  not  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries  at  Angt>rs,  and  it  b 
with  difficulty  that  one  can 
procure  it  in  this  country. 
The  only  plant  which  1  know 
is  that  in  the  specimen 
grounds  of  M.  Lk  Roy.  It 
is  very  common  in  the  nur- 
series of  other  towns,  partic- 
ularly at  Paris  and  Orleans, 
where  the  gardeners  aiU  it 
the  "  Coigncusier  Femelle*^ 
female  quince.  It  is  thid 
which  they  use  as  a  stock  for 
their  pears.  Its  vegetation 
is  much  more  slow  than  that 
of  the  Angers^  so  that  it  cs^n 
rarely  be  budded  the  same 
year  it  is  planted. 
The  wood  is  hard,  its  branches  slender  and  twiggJT.  The  leaves  are  small  and  downy. 
T'le  fruit  is  large,  regular  although  ribbed.     It  b  of  pretty  good  quality,  and  serves 

the  same  culinary  purposes  as  the  other  spedes. 


PSAR  QUINCB.      Fig.  3. 
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NEW    ROSES. 

Amono  the  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  or  Remontant  roses  that  have  bloomed  with  us  this 
season,  are  some  excellent  distinct  varieties,  that  are  very  valuable  additions  to  this  iDte^ 
esting  class  of  roses.     We  give  the  following  garden  notes  of  a  few  : 

Bdronne  Hallez — Light  crimson,  with  a  carmine  shade  ;  beautifully  formed  ;  a  good 
grower. 

Caroline  de  SansaJ. — Pale  flesh  color ;  nearly  as  large  and  fine  as  La  Reine  ;  robust 
growth,  and  large  foliage ;  decidedly  the  best  light  colored  ono  we  have  yet  seen. 

Oen,  Cavaigruw.  —  Rosy  carmine;  good  shape. 

Gen,  Morangiez — Rosy  pink ;  beautiful  form  and  robust  growth. 

Eliza  Bulco/nb —  Wuitc  with  a  fleshy  tint ;  small,  delicate,  and  pretty* 

Pauline  Buonaparte — I  ure  white ;  small ;  habit  dwarf. 
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Madam  Fremion — Bright  rosy  oinnine;  good  shape;  fret)  growth;  distinct  and 
beautiful. 

Madam  Lamoriciere — Clear,  transparent  rose,  under  side  of  petals  nearly  white; 
perfect  form  ;  one  of  the  very  best ;  quite  diHtinct. 

Gen.  Chamgamier — Purplish  crimson ;  very  large;  habit  vigorous ;  distinct  and  fine. 

Madam  Trudeaux — Light  crimson  ;  large,  finely  formed ;  free  growth  ;  distinct. 

Pitts  the  9ih — Deep  red,  with  a  purplish  tint;  large  and  fine ;  robust,  and  a  profusti 
bloomer ;  quite  distinct 

Standard  of  Marengo. — Brilliant  crimson  ;  a  beautiful  rose,  but  not  very  double. 

I^ne  dea  Fleurs — Pink,  with  a  lilac  shade;  perfect  form  ;  a  beautii'ui  rose. 

Commandant  Fourmer — Rosy  red  ;  a  large,  bright,  showy  rose. 

Comte  de  Montalivet — Purplish  crimson  ;  very  large,  and  finely  formed. 

Comte  Bobrinsky — Brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  carmine  shade ;  a  striking,  superb  rose ; 
dwarf  habit 

Poniatowiki  (Vibert) — Dark,  purplish  crimson;  outside  dark,  almost  maroon  ;  cen- 
ter  light ;  changes ;  distinct  and  beautiful. 

Nothing  yet  surpasses  or  equals  the  Oeant  de$  B<$tailles  in  dazzljng  brilliancy,  nor  La 
Reine  in  fullness  and  perfect  form.  Baron  Prevost^  Due  d^Amaule,  Wm,  Jeaae^  Madam 
Laffay^  and  Rchin  Hood^  are  also  fine  yet,  and  likely  to  remain  valuable  for  some  time. 


■♦•♦- 


Pinnvt's  Orchards.  —  H.  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Brockport,  furnishes  to  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  an  account  of  the  orchards  of  Austin  Pinnet,  Esq.,  of  Clarkson,  N.  Y., 
from  which  we  learn  that  Mr.  P.  has  now  8000  peach  trees,  2600  pear  trees  on  quince 
stock,  200  ditto  on  pear  stock,  making  in  all  5^00  trees.  We  know  something  of  Mr. 
Pinnby^s  zeal  in  fruit-culture,  and  with  the  finest  land  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  fruit- 
growing section  of  America,  we  do  look  for  model  orchards  indeed.  The  splendid  new 
railroad  from  Rochester  to  Niagara  Falls  runs  through  the  village  of  Brockport  a  mik 
from  Mr.  P.'s  farm,  so  that  he  is  now  fairly  on  the  highway  of  life,  and  can  dispatch  his 
fruits,  as  they  ripen,  to  the  great  markets  that  are  anxiously  awaiting  them,  both  east 
and  west    Suocesa  to  Pinmry's  orchards. 


-•^*- 


NoTiciNO  that  M^.  Southtworth,  of  Penfield,  (who  yon  will  remember  was  awarded 
our  Society's  first  premium  for  Burr's  New  Pins  strawberry,)  was  bringing  large  quan- 
tities of  strawberries  daily  to  market,  I  requested  him  to  report  his  success  in  his  first 
attempt  at  raising  this  fine  fruit  His  land  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  he  says  that  the 
frost  never  throws  out  the  roots,  by  which  they  so  often  perish.  Last  season  he  planted 
out  five-eighths  of  an  acre  of  the  vines  of  Early  Scarlet^  Hovey*s  Seedling,  Burros  Neti 
Pine^  and  Alpine,  His  Scarlets  produced  early  and  well,  and  his  entire  crop  he  esti- 
mated at  2000  quarts,  which  he  sold  in  ouf  market  at  $265.  He  has  taken  up  his 
Alpine^  and  planted  the  same  ground  and  half  an  acre  more  with  Burros  New  Pine^ 
which  he  says  bears  double  what  the  Hoveys  do.      Jas.  H.  Watts. — Rochester^  N,  V, 


■*•♦■ 


Thr  Black  Excrrscrnces  on  the  shoots  and  limbs  of  plum  trees  are  now  coming,  and 
they  sometimes  break  out  on  the  bodies  of  small  trees  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difiicult 
to  remove  them  with  the  knife,  without  cutting  away  the  whole  tree.  I  have  this  sum- 
mer had  three  such  cases,  and  have  cut  off  most  of  the  tumor  and  wet  the  remaindei 
with  spirits  turpentine.  The  tumor  in  each  case  has  ceased  to  grow  and  has  perished. 
In  the  first  instance  the  turpentine  spread  a  little  around  the  sore,  and  de$>troyed  the  life 
of  the  bark  as  far  as  it  went  I  was  after  that  careful  to  wet  only  the  tumor.  The 
sores  were  on  trees  that  I  set  this  spring.  None  came  on  trees  that  I  have  kept  for  a 
few  years  with  the  ground  well  manured  and  salted.  I  esteem  them  a  scroffulout 
disease  of  the  tree.      S.  C.  Hamilton. — Buel^  N.  Y. 


r 


tMts*  f  eprtnirat. 

CALANDRINIA, 

The  ornaniental  apeciea  belonging  to  the  genus  Calandrinia  are  incHtlj  natim  rfSmA 
America,  and  like  the  mignonette  are  shrubbj  plants  there,  though  with  ub,  ind  ikiii 
Europe,  they  are  treated  as  annuals.  The  name  Calandrinia  was  given  to  this  geuiin 
honor  of  L.  Calandrihi,  an  Italian  botanist  We  have  many  pi  an  la  of  this  genie,  kl 
the  only  one  that  has  yet  flowered  ia  the  CaUtndrinia  Sptciosa,  and  of  which  the  KtoiD- 

panying  engraving  iiiraj 
good    represeotalion.    Fcf 
flowers  hare  a  more  MnkiBg 
effect  than  this  little  CiUb' 
drinia,  with  iia  brilliut  liuk 
crimson  flowers  peepngonl 
from  its  thick  and  iaaM 
bed  of  leaves.     The  totm 
open  in   the  momitg,  tnl 
present  aa  rich  ■  mxm  ul  foli- 
age and  flowers  m  cin  ba  I 
desired;  but  by  tbrHo'cluk  | 
in  the  afternoon  ever}  tittle 
flower  is  closed.    With  iht  I 
uoeptioD  of  the  earl;  ckMig 
of  the  petals,  thisipeoexii-  , 
•errea  to  be  genersllj  oAi-  ' 
vated,  as  nothing  fan  naW  ,' 
the  rich  velvety  look  •/ I'm 
flowers.     It  is  quite  heiy*  \ 
true  annual,   and  ripnia  in 
seeds   in    graat  sbaidiiiH. 
h  ia  a   native  of  SutWi 
Galifbraia,  whence  tu  m>^  . 
were    sent    to    E^skI  i* 
1832,     by     ]>oiious-     '' 
should  be  sown  hi  tlrr  vi 
exposed  situations,  vIhw  ^ 
can  have  abundance  of  lig*^ 
and  heat;  as  the  nt»ili"i> " 
which  DouoLAsfoundilv"  , 
a  hot,  dry  bank.     It  tt^w"  i 
CALAKDRiKtA  ePBCtosA.  very  little  wattr,  sod  Ho"" 

iahcn  best  in  we»^«r  »'"•  ■ 
most  other  plants  are  burnt  up.  It  is  well  adapted  for  mckwerk.  It  may  be  mma  t« 
or  three  times  during  the  season,  and  at  any  time  from  April  to  Jnly. 

Calandrinia  OrandiJloTa  is  aootliPr  species,  the  flowers  of  which  were  so  mufli  1'"?' 
tlian  those  of  the  earlier  introiiuced,  that  Dr.  Likolbv  gave  it  the  name  of  6rawt<t'**-  j 
or  large-flowered ;  but  the  name  seems  now  inappropriate,  as  the  flowcni  of  fu/""'""*  | 
DiicoloT,  or  discolored  Calandrinia,  are  more  than  twice  as  large,  and  is  really  tbe  tiv^ 
of  the  species.  i' 


"^ 
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THS  aXNI8SB   FASMEI. 


(Hiitflf  0  Coble. 
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Tkial  or  iMPLKmam  at  Qbista.  — Our  p«per 
gom  to  press  too  early  to  permit  as  to  give  an 
aooount  of  this  ezhibitioii.  A  large  number  of 
Mowing,  Reaping,  and  Threshing  machines  are 
wtered  for  oompetition.  On  the  firrt  daj  the 
Mowers  were  tried,  and  the  competitioB  was  yery 
spirited.  On  the  second  daj  we  witnessed  the 
trial  of  Reapers,  some  eight  in  nnmber.  The  trial 
was  yery  aatisfiictory.    Tht  number  of  people 

assembled  waa  not  large  at  any  one  time. 

♦ 
TowK  AoRiciXLTUHAL  Socixrus. — A  correspond- 
ent informs  us  that  they  intend  getting  up  a  Town 
Agricultural  Society  in  Naples^  Ontario  oounty, 
N.  T.,  and  asks  our  opinion  of  the  plan.  We 
cordially  approye  of  it»  and  think  ite  general 
adoption  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit  to 
the  agricultural  interest  Not  that  we  wish  them 
to  supercede  the  County  and  State  Agricultural 
Societies,  but  to  co-operate  with  them,  llie  Town 
Fair  should  be  held  a  few  weeks  previoos  to 
the  County  and  State  Societies  and  selections  be 
there  made  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Ck>tfnt>y 
and  State  exhibitionai  In  this  way  we  should  have 
individual,  town,  county,  and — when  we  have 
our  National  Agricultural  Show — State' con^ti- 
tion,  which  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  the  mwc^  of 
agricultural  improyement  -  « 

RuMBJk  ComtocK,  the  professed  disooyeretf  of 
*'  •  tuOurai  law  in  veffetabU  growth  and  lifi,**  has 
been  deliyering  lectures  to  iJbe  farmers  in  Western 
New  York,  the  past  tew  weeks^  at  a  dollar  a  head. 
An  introduetory  lecture  wasdeliyered  in  this  city, 
which  was  not  yery  satisfactoiy,  as  Mr.  Gomstogx 
^ted  that  he  made  it  a  point  at  that  lecture  not 
to  say  anything  that  would  expose  his  system. 
He,  however,  told  some  large  stories — such  as 
raising  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an 
acre  by  his  system,  which  he  calls  Terra  culture. 
The  lecture  was  attended  by  many  of  our  most 
intelligent  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  who  put 
many  important  questions  to  Mr.  Gqmstocr, 
which  he  declined  answering  until  the  ntxt  Ue- 
htre.  After  that  next  Uetwrt  we  may  giye  our 
opinion  of  this  new  discoyery. 

P.  Su  Since  writing  the  aboya,  Mr.  Combtock 
has  called  upon  us^  and  we  leam  from  Urn  that  it 
is  not  his  intention  to  divulge  his  secret  in  Ro- 
ehester,  until  two  hundred  have  signified  their 
intention  of  attending  If  this  number  i«  obtained 
in  saason,  Mr.  Combtock  will  lecture  on  or  about 


the  21st  of  Augrost  Mr.  Cohbtock  has  been  in 
town  some  six  or  eight  ^weeke^  and  could  at  any 
time  since  his  arrival  have  obtained  an  audience 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
refuses  to  lecture  to  this  number,  ereates  a  little 
suspicion. 

ZiNo  Paint. — Oxide  of  lead  for  many  yean  has 
been  the  main  ingredient  in  all  oil  paint  This 
being  a  virulent  poison,  painters  have  always 
been  subject  to  a  disease  called  Painter^  Chalic, 
the  effects  of  this  poison  upon  the  system.  We 
notice  in  a  report  of  the  Sanatory  Committee  of 
Paris^  that  in  one  year  there  were  802  cases  in 
that  city,  of  which  number  12  died  and  one  be- 
came insane.  Many  of  the  colors  used  are  also 
poisonous  such  as  green  from  copper.  M.  Li- 
oAsa^  a  house-painter  of  Paris^  after  trying  a 
series  of  .experiments  for  four  years^  with  a  view 
to  remedy  this  evil,  finally  succeeded  in  not  only 
obtaining  a  white  paint  that  is  entirely  harmless, 
but  also  the  colors  ;,and  bis  paints  are  represented 
by  high  French  authority  as  being  more  durable^ 
as  well  as  more  beautiful  than  the  old.  His  dis- 
coveries are —         .  - 

1st  A  pure  and  dazzling  Whit« — the  oxyde  of 
zineL . 

2d,  Agpld,  leinon,.  and  straw  Yellow — a  prep- 
aration of  tl^e  oxyde  of  ana   - 

8d,  An  excellent  Red,  haying  for  its  base  sul- 
phate of  antimony. 

4th,  A  number  of  fine  Greens,  resulting  from 
the  oxyde  ofzino  and  the  sulphate  of  cobalt 

6th,  A  perfect  drying. oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
boiling  100- pounds.of  linseed  oil'^th  fiye  pounds 
of  per  oxide  of  Aianganese. 

We  have  examined  the  White  Zinc  Painty  at  the 
store  of  M  F.  Retvolds»  who  is  the  agent  for  this 
city,  and  forbeaiity  and  ieleamess  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  preparation  of  lead  paint 

In  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  large  veins  of  zinc  ore 
exists  and  some  years  since  an  association  under 
the  name  of  "The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company* 
was  formed  for  manufacturing  this  ore  into  paint 
The  Seientifie  American  says:  "The  Company 
about  two  years  ago  erected  works  on  the  Passaic 
river,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  manufactured 
white  zinc  painty  and  various  shades  from  a  light 
cinnamon  to  a  <annabar  color.  The  sales  of  the 
Company  amount  to  seyen  tons  of  paint  per  day, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  amount  to  twenty  tonsw" 


THB   OBNESBB   FARIOEB. 


^N#^PM^^^^»  *»^^  ^^  <^*^^*^^* 


Jbakmson  Countt  Faib. — ^The  annual  show  of 
thw  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Watertown,  on  the 
Idth  and  17th  of  September.  In  addition  to  the 
complete  preminm  list  offered,  Mesftra.  Hungeb- 
roRD  and  Bsodib  give  a  challenge  for  a  sweep- 
Btakefli  for  the  best  five  Long  Wooled  ewes^  not 
over  two  years  old,  owned  in  the  State  of  Kew 
York.  Their  conditions  are,  that  each  intending 
eompetitor  is  to  deposit  the  sniii  of  |I0  with  tl  e 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
July  next  The  sheep  to  be  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  the  next  Fair  at  Watertown,  and  the  Judges  to 
be  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society,  on 
Long  Wooled  sheep. 

They  also  give  a  challenge  for  a  sweepstakes, 
for  the  two  best  fat  ewes^  of  any  age,  owned  in 
this  State.    Ck>ndition8  same  as  above. 


AoBToULTUiuL  Faibs. — ^Uclow  wc  pttblish  all  the 
agricultural  Fairs  to  be  held  this  fall  that  have 
oome  to  our  knowledge.  The  officers  of  any  that 
have  been  omitted  will  please  notify,  u^  giving 
time  and  ploee.  Those  sending  notices  in  papers, 
will  please  Uiark  them,  or  tkey  may  escape  our 
notice. 


STATI  VAns. 

NcwTorh,«t  TTUca, ?. 

Ohio,  ftt  Ck\ekinil,. 
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MIchiMn,  at  L>..*lroiu ** 

CanA{laW9.n  nt  Toronto, « 

VermoHi,  at  Rutland, ,*. ** 

Penn9vlvania Qet 

Wisooiwln,  21  Milwaakle, « 

New  Ilampahlre, « 

Georgia, « 

Mao'lanit,  at  Baltimore, «♦ 

American    Pot/iotoftical   ConffTMs.   at 

Philailelphla « 

American  Institute,  at  New  York,....  *• 

**                Kxhib.  of  Stock,..  « 
Bhode  Island  loeletj  of  Improvement, 

at  Providei  je, Sept 

New  Enplane  Society  for  Improvement 

of  PooUnr,  at  Boston, « 

oovnrr  faiis. 

Saratofta,  at  ^reebanlcsville, Sent 

Kenraelaer.  at  Tror, •* 

Clinton,  at  KjeseViUe, •» 

EMiex, « 

PnfTolk,  at  III  atingdon, * 

Otseiio,  at  Mo  ris. •« 

JelTorson,  at  Watertown, ,  ** 

Cortland « 

Greene,  at  Cslro, « 

Colombia,  at  Ohatham  4  Cornera, *< 

Madtson,  at  Katon, <* 

Wayne,  al  Wolcott. « 

no.    at  Palmyra, <* 

Rensselaer.  4it  Trt\v *« 

Herkimer,  at  Herkimer, •• 

Ontnrio,  at  Cannndnigua, •« 

Monroe,  at  Rochester * 

Wyoming,  at  Warsaw, •• 

fieni>ca.  at  Waterloo, Oet 

Genesee, •« 

Caytiira.  at  Anhnm * 

Pntnam.  at  Garmel, • 

fiichmood, • 


T,    8,  9,  10 

15,  !«,  17 

22,  Sa,  S4 

21,  22,  23,  24 

1,  2,    S 

2(1,  21,  22 

«.  7,    8 

6,  7,    8 

18  to  23 

26,  27,  28,  29 

18 

5 

19,  SO,  21 

15,  18,  17 

T,    8,    9,10 


The  JoDtif  al  of  thb  U.  S.  AoBicuLTDtALSocnrT. 
— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Agricd- 
tural  Society  voted  $200  to  get  out  the  fint  dqis- 
ber  of  the  Journal,  in  which  is  eontsiBod  aa 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  National  Agricaltnnl 
Convention,  and  such  other  matter  is  ntj  be 
deemed  appropriate,  and  nseful  to  the  iviDrn^ 
community.  This  work,  which  is  expected  to  U 
issued  quarterly,  ia  placed  in  diarge  of  Bakvl 
Lee;  who  is  somewhat  known  to  the  rcsdenc^ 
the  Oenesee  Farmer.  We  can  only  sat  thst  Ik 
best  talent  in  all  the  States  is  pledged  to  nd, 
hereafter,  in  making  *'The  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Society*'  an  honor  to  the  first  apicchuil 
nation  on  the  globe ;  and  that  auch  as  dmn  to 
join  the  Society,  and  participate  in  the  adnofflgvi 
which  it  offen^  can  do  so  by  sending  iwoddlm 
to  WiLUAH  Selde^i,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  or  to  Daniel  Lee,  its 
Corresponding  Secretary,  who  will  tft  ibit  all 
names  are  duly  entered,  and  that  the  Joonul, 
seeds,  Ac,  are  properly  mailed.  The  first  Dninber 
of  the  Journnl  will  be  published  in  tliii  Dootii, 
(August,)  and  contain  144  pagea 


15,  18,  17 
22.  23,  24 
22,23,  24 
20,  21,  22 


Tt  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Dorr's  advettiseiDnit, 
that  he  has  changed  the  time  and  place  of  tbe  all 
of  his  Morgan  eolts. 


15,  18 

21,  22 
29,80 

22,  28 

21,  22 

28,  29 
12,28,  24 

23.29 

29,  80 
29,80 

22,  28 
14.  1ft 

••    I 
«,    T 

A.    8 
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Town   FAII 

Kant  BloomfleM 

BmoVfleld.  Madlann  ennnty 

Cape  Viaoeni,  JvSvnom  ooua^,. 
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the  whole  practical  part,  from  •owinj  UiUti 
2«  I  rvwly  for  the  table,  afU'r  which  I  can  nmnaiPB  It  '  «^ 
22,  28    alr«B(ly  trenched  aome,  though  I  do  not  see  hwr  I «« ^^ 
18.  17    noiliicHlly  Wnneh  It.    Pleaw  teach  me  all  y««  '«»7*^T3 
ean  ia  regard  to  IL     CnAaLKS  H^ACMXT.—kocMdtr,  its- 
Celery  seed  should  be  sown  as  earlj  >d  tb« 
spring  as  the  weather  will  admit    If  wn  in* 
hot-bed  and  transplanted  when  an  inch  and  •1*'' 
or  two  inehea  high  into  a  bed  in  the  open  sir.  »• 
strengthen,  so  much  the  better.    Let  them  renain 
in  this  bed  till  four  or  five  inches  higk  when  U"! 
must  be  trawplanted  into  trencher    Vi6  trwcb« 
shonld  be  dug  about  eighteen  inches  defp  •» 
four  feet  apart     Place  some  weli  roUei  rich  n» 
nuK  about  six  inches  thick  at  the  liottom  «^ '*• 
trench,  and  on  the  top  of  this  some  fin  or  ai 
indiea  of  very  rich  surface  aoil  or  oompu*-  !■ 


'i 


( 


I 


AnvERTisKvcrTS,  to  aecure  insertion  iDfbffto^  (1 
mer,  must  be  received  aa  early  aa  the  lOth  rf  ^  1 
preVioua  months  and  be  of  auch  a  charaererii  td  i 
be  of  interest  to  farmera  We  publish  do  other,  .i 
Terms— $2.00  ibr  every  hundred  wonl^ctfh  ifr  i 
sertion,  paid  in  adtfanee,  \ 


Inquiries  anb  lAxtBmtrs. 

CiTLTiTATioJi  OF  Cklkky.— I  find  myself  oompWWtoiJ 
your  counsel  in  reirard  to  raiainpr  celery.  I  ■"~™''5 
somcthine  about  it  iheorelically.  but  wl«h  to  teiro  ihwtn 
the  f>//wr  •• ^-' ^-'  — '  '^ -'-  ^^^* 


22 

8() 


(^ 
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the  trench  thnft  prepared,  earefallj  tmnspTant  the 
celery  plants  about  six  ioches  apart,  witli  as  roach 
earth  remaining  round  the  roots  as  possible ;  iva- 
ter  them  well  for  a  few  days ;  and  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot,  it  will  he  necessary  to  shade  them  till 
they  have  taken  finn  root  They  grow  but  slow- 
ly at  first  Loosen  the  soil  around  them  occasion- 
ally,  and  as  they  grow  they  moat  be  earthed  up. 
In  doing  this,  be  careful  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
between  the  leaves ;  take  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
in  one  hand,  and  place  the  soil  around  it  with  the 
other  to  within  a  few  inches  of  thj  top.  Repeat 
the  operation  every  week  or  so,  as  the  plants 
grow,  and  you  will  have  a  crop  of  celery  that 
will  well  repay  all  the  labor.  Before  winter  sets 
in,  take  it  up  and  place  it  in  the  cellar  with  a 
little  eailh  at  the  roots^  and  you  eau  have  celery 
until  spring. 

BuuT  nf  WireAT.— r  wish  to  make  a  few  inqatrles  fn 
rcgani  to  s  subject  very  iniporlAnt  lo  the  fiirnifra  of  this 
ioctlmi  iif  Kentucky.  1  he  wlie&l  cnip  of  this  whole  region 
is  very  much  affected  by  a  diseiiDe  ctilled  the  smut  ~  a  dis- 
ease entirely  new  to  this  part  i»f  the  country  —  iho  oldest 
inhabitants  not  having  seen  it  befMre. 

For  fear  iht- re  may  be  some  misapprehension  as  regards 
the  true  affloction,  1  will  attempt  a  description  of  It  as  it 
appears  here.  There  are  no  very  marked  differences  in 
the  heads  vt  wheat  until  a  few  days  before  ripening ;  tJien 
the  diseased  heads  appear  more  AiU  and  dark  than  the 
Bonnd,  and  tlie  ca|»ttIeR  are  in  some  instances  filled  with  a 
dark  grumous  maim,  and  in  olhirs  with  a  dark.  Impalpable 
powder,  and  emitting  a  most  offensive  and  dlMUstlog  odor. 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  eontrii>uton,  inform  us  tn  re- 
gard lo  i'JB  cure  or  prevention ;  and  whether  the  disease  is 
mflueneed  by  a  wet  or  dry  seas^m ;  and  also  whether  the 
disease  is  communicated  when  the  grain  is  forming,  or  may 
it  be  produced  (as  some  supixMe)  in  sound  wheat  merely  by 
brinffing  the  8multc<l  wheal  in  ooittact  with  it ;  or,  in  other 
word^  whether  wheat  perfeetly  soim<i  would  antHher  year 
be  diseased  by  having  eonie  in  contact  with  smutted  heads 
nowt  All  the  information  yon  can  give  na  upon  tbissub- 
joct,  thnMigh  tHb  columns  of  your  valuable  and  widely 
circulated  Jouninl,  will  be  thanKIUitv  received  by  a  subscn- 
bsr      B.  S.  OwBN.—  fTJacwmOe,  AV 

Few  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  have 
been  more  discussed  than  that  of  smut  in  wheat : 
innumerable  theories  have  been  advanoed  to 
aeeount  for  the  cause,  and  as  many  remedies  pro- 
poeed  for  its  prevention.  Of  these  we  can  aot 
now  speak ;  our  correspondent  will  find  the  mat- 
ter discussed  at  full  length  in  the  Farmer  of  1850. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  pretty  eertiin 
that  the  nr»Yention  is  easy  and  effectual  in  several 
wayaw  n«  know  of  nothing  more  simple  and 
efficacious  than  to  wet  the  wheat  seed  before  sow- 
ing with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  drying 
it  with  caustic  lime.  Tlie  solution  should  be 
made  so  that  an  egg  will  just  swim  in  it,  and  th^ 
seed  be  well  wetted  and  limed  itnmedUUeljf  previ- 
MM  to  wwing ;  for  if  it  is  left  for  many  hours  in  a 
heap  or  in  bagts  it  often  heats^  and  the  germina- 
ting principle  is  weakened  or  destroyed.  Instead 
of  salt  and  water,  chamber  lye  is  frequently  oed, 
and  ii^  in  our  opinion,  preferable. 


Wmif  TO  Sow  OaASB  8iniDb->I  have  been  a  aabscfffbar 
to  the  Fktrtn«r  for  two  years,  and  have  carefUUy  examined 
It  lo  find  some  statement  in  regard  u>  sowing  grass  seed, 
but  have  not  been  able  lo  learn  anything  in  regaitl  to  it 
When  la  Uie  best  time  to  sow  it — in  the  spring  or  fkllt 
D.  8.  Chasi.— reiwfuAa,  JtfZoA. 

For  permanent  meadow,  and  on  dry  land,  we 
should  prefer  to  sow  timothy  seed  in  September, 
with  the  wheat,  previous  to  the  last  dragging. 
The  plant  acquires  a  strong,  vigorous  growth 
during  the  fiUl,  and  will  generally  stand  the  win- 
ter, yielding  a  heavier  crop  of  hay  the  first  season 
tlian  if  sown  in  the  spring,  though  it  sometimes 
injures  the  wheat  crop  on  land  naturally  inclined 
to  grass. 

If  timothy  alone  is  sown,  from  half  a  bushel  to 
a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  8oil~*clays  requiring  much  more  seed  than 
rich,  mellow  loama  It  is  sometimes  sown  a/otid 
in  August  or  September,  and  in  this  way  a  good 
crop  of  gnsa  is  often  obtained  the  following 
summer. 

Except  in  rare  casei^  we  would  neyer  sow  tim- 
othy on  good  wheat  land,  as  a  i*otation  crop ;  for 
being  a  cereal,  it  exhausts  the  soil  of  the  same 
elements  as  wheat,  and  our  wheat  soils  are  not 
now  any  too  rich,  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment If  timothy  most  be  grown,*  let  it  be  on 
land  not  well  adapted  to  wheat;  and  on  such 
soils  it  mtist  be  sown  in  tlie  sping,  as  it  is  apt  to 
winter-kill  on  low,  alluvial  land.  / 


CooKTKq  Food  por  ITooa— I  wish  to  make  a  fbw  Inqui- 
ries in  regard  to  the  fee<ling  of  swine,  Ac.  Will  a  |riven 
amount  of  foo<l  prtxluce  a  greater  amount  of  tiorfc  if  fed 
warm  Uj:in  If  fetl  cold?  ft  Is  the  opinion  of  many  old 
farmers  In  this  vicinity  thnt  it  will,  espivially  if  f<^l  in  win- 
ter. Will  science  l)ear  them  out  in  this  opinion?  TXwj 
uaoaUy  scald  their  Indian  meal  by  the  use  or  iKiilIng  water. 
Is  this  cooking  it  suffldentiy  ?    A,  UAaraa,  Ja.— Jl«iiA«rBC, 

We  have  never  made  a  satisfactoiy  experiment 
6n  feeding  hogs  with  cooked  and  uncooked  com 
meal,  but  have  done  so  with  barley  meal  and  po- 
tatoes fed  raw  or  uncooked,  and  with  the  potatooe 
steamed  till  they  would  beat  to  a  pulp,  and  the 
barley  meal  mashed  with  them  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  were  taken  from  the  steamer.  The 
result  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  cooked  food ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  plan  was  ever  afterwards 
adopted,  the  extra  increase  of  the  hogs  much  more 
tluin  covering  the  expense  of  cooking.  The  ex- 
periment w|w  during  the  winter  months^  with  six 
hogs  in  each  stye. 


Boxm  von  FcKDnvo  Cattlb,  Ac— T  wish  to  make  some 
boxes,  fW>m  which  my  tMtie  may  eat  hay,  straw,  eomstalks, 
Ac.  Wluit  should  be  the  form. size,  Ac.  ?  Also  soma  racks 
liir  sheep.  What  is  the  best  form  ?  Should  the  sbits  be  fhr 
en<Migh  apart  lo  allow  them  to  pass  their  licads  throu|^  ? 
Ctkus  BAiXBUDoa — Homuiat^I^.  Y. 

Will  some  of  our  experienced  oorreapondents 
give  their  riewa  on  this  subject  f 
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HORTTCDLTUKAL. 

(D.  R  a,  HaTiland  Hollow,  N.  Y.)    It 

DO  matter  whether  you  take  buds  from  dwarf 

tre«s  or  standard^  or  whether  on  quinoe  or  pear 

gtocka^  provided  alwaya  the  trees  be  in  perfect 

health  and  vigor ;  this  ia  the  main  eooMderation. 

♦ 
How  will,  flie  plara  luoceed  grafted  on  the  peach  f     8. 
Cartkk,  Ja. — Amherit^  2f.  ff. 

Some  varieties  do  well ;  but  they  muat  be  in  a 

light,  dry  soil. 

Ma.  Bawrt  will  ooDfer  a  bror  opoa  many  of  your  mlv 
leribera,  by  slating  in  his  department  at  what  leaMn  it  is 
best  to  transiriant  evergre«M.     N.  W.  T. 

If  from  the  nursery,  any  time  in  April  or  May; 

but  if  from  the  wood^  about  the  time  they  are 

starting  to  grow. 

Is  the  fall  season  as  good  as  the^rlng  Ibr  plaiMnar  oat 
fruit  trees?  And  what  month  In  the  fiUlf  CiiAa.H.HoBr 
BOOK. — (k^rd,  la. 

For  hardy  treofl^  we  prefer  the  &11,  as  soon  as  a 

sharp  frost  has  completely  arrested  vegetation. 

In  Western  New  York,  about  the  10th  or  16th  of 

October,  and  for  a  month  after. 

I  wans  to  ask  of  yon  the  kindness  of  letting  us  know 
Uirough  year  colnmns,  wUeh  is  the  rery  boat  worit,  In  your 
knowledge.  apoQ  niVal  homes,  giving  also  the  address.  We 
have  heard  of  Iknoning'B  HorUcuUuriat;  if  it  la  the  beat, 
please  acquaint  us  with  ita  addrees.and  terma 

Our  situation  will  be  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  many  Heh 
and  beautiAil  prairiea  of  Southern  IlUnoia,  OTertoohlBgaa 
•xtensive  undiUatIng  plain,  bedecked  the  greater  part  c^ 
the  season  with  sylvan  groTea  and  innumoable  flowers. 
We  wish  bo  fix  upon  the  plan  tot  our  yard,  Aowct  garden, 
fruit  garden  and  orchard,  the  coming  Ihli,  and  alio  for  a 
nursery  of  evergroens  and  fruit  trees ;  therefi»e  we  should 
Uke  to  bo  examining  some  excellent  work  upon  this  sub- 
ject sa  soon  sa  pgasible.  We  would  of  course  wish  one  de> 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  horticulture,  as  we  have  youn 
for  agriculture,  and  one  not  lacking  In  engravings  of  sweet 
homes  nestling  in  aalnrS*  graaa  lap.     £.  J.  CopBi— ^Mr* 

Three  good  works  for  you — Downm^i  Land- 
§eap€  Qigrdening^  W heeler' t  Rural  JSomee,  Barr^e 

FMt  Chrden, 

♦  — 

Will  you  please  U>  gtve  me  some  information,  if  you 
have  had  any  experience  in  tarring  young  fruit  treca  In  the 
(Ul  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  mice?    If  yon  have  never  experimented  upon  it,  give 

Sour  opinion  aa  to  Ita  efflcaoy,  and  whether  it  will  ii^ure 
M  U-ees  or  not  If  it  ia  a  sure  preventive,  as  I  have  heard 
It  rumored,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greateat  blessings  of  the 
day  U>  nurserymen  and  brmera.  A.  C.  liALL. — Marcy^ 
Oneida  Oo^  N.  T. 

We  liave  had  no  experience  with  tar  for  tiiis 

purpose,  and  should  not  advise  its  use.     Clean 

etUttare  around  orchards  is  of  great  importance, 

and  mice  may  be  pretty  effectually  kept  off  by 

throwing  up  a  small  mound  of  earth  around  each 

tree,  say  a  foot  high,  to  be  levelled  down  in  the 

spring. 


Bnaerjr  St   C«.'8    laaproivad    Horse    Povr* 
Thrmbeva,    atid    Srpeimiora. 

TBCR  andenigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Emery%  new  Patent  Improved  HiM^te-Poworv 
Threshers,  and  Separators,  ia  the  city  of  New  .York.  The 
Btate  Agricultural  Warelioase  is  the  only  depot  where  this 

•Bperior  Power  can  be  had.  

LONGKTT  *  BRirWlNQ, 
r-tC       8tataAs.Warahoaae,9S  Cliff  at,  New  York. 


A  NSW  VOLUMB  eoramenoea  with  the  preaeot  Jsdy 
■umber.  Publlahed  monthly.  Dluscrsted  with  o^graving^ 
whihiting  the  stmetora,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  thm 
lonaa  body,  with  fkmillar  faHtnustiona  to  hsamera  U  m 
flnphatlcally  a  Jooraal  of  Health,  designed  to  he  a  coa»> 
plele  Family  Guide  hi  all  diaeaaea 

TsaaB.— Only  Oae  IMIar  a  Tear,  in  advanea  Pleaaa 
addreai,  pOst  paid,  FOWLBBS  AND  WELUS,  Ka  ISt 
Kaasan  street,  New  York. 

A  fov  brier  Editorial  Notioes  aiay  be  aooeptaUe  to 

nnaoqnalnted  with  the  JoomaL    We  oopy : 

JVofA  the  Ken  York  Trifntna. 
**The  Water  Cure  Journal  holds  a  high  rank  la 
aeience  of  health;  alwaya  ready,  straightplbrwaid,  and 
plain-spoken.  It  unfcdds  the  law  of  our  physical  aatara, 
without  any  pretenalooa  to  the  technicalitiea  of  science,  hoi 
in  a  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  ap^*Ki>£  d^. 
meat  of  which  it  treata" 

JVvsi  tke  JbtmCoia  JbummL 
"Every  maai  weman,  and  ehild,  who  loves  health,  who 
desires  happiaasa,  Hs  dkeet  result,  who  waato  to '  live  whte 
Ifr  doea  hvei^  *  Ihre  lUI  he  dtes.'  and  raaily  live, 
hg  a  mere  anOkfng  eorpae,  should  beoomeatoaee  a 
«f  thia  Joonial,  ma  praoHee  Ita  preeepia" 

From  Oa  New  Tort  B^terdng  Pe$L 
.  **  Tna  WATaa  Cina  JotraKiu—Thia  ii^  nbi|i 
tls  moat  popular  health  Journal  la  the  world.* 


itors,  and  all  sabjeeta  relating  to  the  Laws  of  Life,  HaaMi, 
and  Happineas,  may  be  found  In  its  pages.  Now  ia  the 
to  subaeribe.  [$-tt] 


Halloek'a  Agrieaatoral  'Wm 

NOb  60.  ftravB  St.,  BoomBaraa,  N.  Y. 

TRB  Bubacrlber,  late  from  the  Agrieultnral  Worka  Wat» 
aonae,  and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Kmeiy  A  Go.,  Albany, 
(where  he  haa  been  engaged  for  the  paat  sfac  yeaia.)  has 
neen  induced  k>  eataUiah  an  Agimcy  for  the  aale  of  iheir 
Justly  celebrated  Premium  Horse  Powers,  Havehers,  B<^ 
araton,  Ac,  hi  Rochester.  Partlcnlar  alteotkn  wiD  bepaid 
lo  selling  and  putting  np  ttio  Horse  Powefs,  aad  atb<>r  ix* 
tunes  fitf  thresntng,  Ae.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  iheaa 
machines  enablea  him  to  pat  them  np  mole  satisSMtoiily 
than  haa  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  tenaa  same  aa 
at  Albany,  tnu^ortatton  added. 

He  win  keep  Ibr  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planteia,  the  bert  ta 
use :  Chcular  and  Gross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Peed  Mills,  Oani 
Stalk  and  Hay  Gutters,  Com  Shellers,  Charalag  axtarss^ 
Ac.  adapted  to  the  Power. 

AlsOi'Seapen,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drflla,  nowa. 
Harrowa,  OiUtivatora,  C^u  Shellenii  Hay  OntMa,  Fan 
^Is,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  sme- 
ttUy.  He  will  be  prepared  to  ftimish  dealers  with  Uaon 
aad  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes;  also, Manure, ^raw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Rifles,  and  other  haying  tocds,  at  reaan- 
f^stnrers'  prices,  wholeaalo  and  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
iabelieved  to  be  the  best  caat-fron  Plow  ever  olfered.  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  leas  expense  oT 
t^am  than  any  plow  heretofore  aold  in  Rochester,  w^Ile  iha 
price  is  leas  than  for  any  other  equally  well  flniihed. 

The  **  unifOTm  one-price  cash  aystem^  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  aittelos  and  Just  eoav> 
pensadon  for  labor  and  time  will  aUow.  Farmers  aad 
otters  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Ma- 
cVlnes  and  Implements, — and  are  aasurad  no  eflbrt  shaO  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discrimiaaling 
pfcllc  E.  D.  HAIXOGK. 

July,  1801 

J       SpanlSii  and  Fkesrtlft  Jlierino  Sfoavp. 

TEE  subscriber  has  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  pure  brad 
Sganish  Merino  bucks  and  ewes  that  are  one  year  old,  and 
one  French  buck  three  yeara  ohL  and  lamba  that  are  half 
Fieaah  and  half  Spaniah,  both  bucks  and  ewes,  that  wcfe 
aiied  by  my  imported  buck  that  took  the  flrrt  premtaim  at 

tlii  Staia  Fair  at  Roohsater,  hi  Sept,  1851.  

REED  BURRITT. 
Haidalt,  Temp.  Oa^  H.  T^  Aagn  18Bl--8-lit 


Tan  Htdbopathio  Jouxkai.  now  eaten  upon  Us  Fovr- 
teenth  Volnrae,  with  a  eircnfaalon  of  Fim  TaocaAwa 
Owtm,   The  sMeat  medical  writers  are  aasoag  to  eonlrlh- 


2P" 


THB    GBNESEB    FARMBB. 


Ml 


B«p«rlor 

Horn  Cattle. 

THB  subecriber  wllf  offer  for  ^e  hla  entire  berdof  ehoiee 
Short-Homa,  cumprii#ng  M  head,  youns  and  old.  jit  publlo 
auetion,  on  WednMKlay«  the  18th  of  October,  iUMf  at  1 
o^ckKk  P.  M.,  at  his  brrn,  iH  miles  (hmi  the  city  of  Ttogr ; 
reierving  to  bImsiHr  one  bid  on  fi  oows  and  heifers  and  one 
bull,  say  six  heaQ  in  all,  and  these  to  be  pointed  out  prevU 
cos  to  the  comtnenceroent  of  the  sale.  This  bid  wil)  be 
made  public  when  the  six  animals  are  brought  to  the  stand 
fbr  sale.  Should  any  gentlemen  advance  on  the  siofi^e  bid 
made  by  the  proprietor,  the  highest  bidder  will  be  entitled 
to  the  animal  It  is  proper  to  say,  the  severe  dronth  in  this 
▼leinlty  redneinff  the  hay  crop  one  half;  has  deeded  the 
proprietor  lo  make  this  sale  at  the  time  named,  instead  of 
next  June,  which  he  bad  purposed  to  do. 

The  well  esiabllsbed  reputation  of  this  herd  in  this  Union, 
and  In  Canada,  and  the  splendid  herd  It  has  measurablv 
sprung  iVom,  viz :  the  fkmed  herd  of  that  eminent  Eni^isn 
breeder,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  renders  It  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  upon  its  superior  merila.  It  may  not 
howev<»r  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  hero  was  commenced  in  1888,  and  that  the 
most  careful  attention  has  since  been  paid  to  its  breeding, 
and  that  it  now  oonlains  mostly  aU  the  reserved  stoek  of 
two  former  public  sales.  Since  IMO,  th*  proprietor  haa 
Imported  fh>m  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  and  Us  friends  and  late 
tenants  the  MesHB.BeU'a,  7  head  of  Bhon-Hcnift,  And  be* 
sides  these,  he  has  now  on  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
shipped  81st  tf  nne,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Kossutli,  Gapt 
Jaa.  B.  Bell,  a  superior  yearling  roan  bull,  having  many 
crosses  of  the  famed  Duchess  bulls  of  llr.  Bates.  Inclndinc 
this  latter  animal  and  the  two  beautiftil  red  roan  8  year  ola 
heifen  which  came  out  from  England  last  September, 
**  Tarm  Lass"  and  **  Yorkshire  Countess"*  and  the  beautiftil 
heifer  calf  of  the  latter  animal,  got  In  England  by  the 
Dochees  boll  *^Uk  Dnke  of  Tork,"  there  wW  be  14  head  of 
this  imported  Hock,  and  its  immediate  descendenta.  There 
has  been  sold  from  this  herd  but  8  heifers  from  these  inopcw- 
lations,  and  these  cows  were  sold  at  |800  each.  All  the 
joung  buUs  bred  from  these  cows,  except  those  now  otfmtd 
Tor  sale,  have  also  l)een  sold  at  privato  sale^  at  $800  each, 
most  of  them  while  quite  yonng. 

Besides  these  14  head  of  h^h  bred  animals,  the  noble 
jireminm  cow  •*  Esterville  8d,"  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Em., 
of  Albany,  and  her  equally  dne  8  year  old,  red  and  wUie 
heifer  bred  by  me,  got  by  the  Bates  bnll  "*  Meteor,"  and  8 
of  the  fkmed  milking  Wiiley  tribe,  the  same  tribe  of  cows 
as  the  heifer  **  Rnby.'^sold  by  me  to  Bir.  8.  P.  Chapman,  of 
Madison  county,  ana  which  cow  was  awarded  the  Unt  pre- 
mium by  the  N.  T.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  producing  the 
laraest  quantity  of  butter  In  ten  davs  in  June  and  ten  days 
In  August,  on  grssa  pasture  only,  being  a  (kuetion  ovw  40 
lbs.  in  those  aodavs.  There  are  other  valuable  tribes  in 
ttie  herd,  as  the  printed  catalogue  will  show. 

The  catalogue  will  be  ready  for  distribution  abont  the  lit 
of  August,  and  will  exhibit  richness  of  pedigrees  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  showing  the  descent  of  the  most  of  the  ani- 
mals from  the  l>est  animals  on  record  in  the  tJ^g*****  herd 
t>ook.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  H.  H^trairord, 
last  winter,  to  forward  a  list  of  the  pedigrees  of  my  herd,  to 
be  Insertetl  in  the  furthcoming  volumes  of  the  English  herd 
book  of  which  Mr.  Strafford  is  now  the  editor,  several  pedi- 
grees were  sent  to  him  of  the  animals  here  offered  for  salct 
and  will  appear  in  said  book.  Gentlemen  are  invited  Ir 
examine  the  herd  at  any  Ume. 

A  credit  of  9  months  win  be  given  on  all  sams  np  to  |8nr. 
•ad  9  and  18  months  on  all  sums  over  $800,  for  rvpprovcl 
••per,  with  interest,  payable  at  some  bank  in  this  otate. 
Troy,  N.  T.,  August,  1852.-«^  GEO.  VAIL 


Albany  Tile  l^orks, 

jr{K  60  LancMt&r  SL,  WM  qf  JMieal  (MUgs, 
THB  subscriber  has  now  on  band,  and  Is  prepared  to  f^i- 
nlsh  to  Agrionltnriflls,  Horseshoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  lanl 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  They  are  over 
1  Ibot  in  length,  t\  to  AH  inches  caUbre,  from  $12  to  $B 
per  1000  pieces— lielng  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  art- 
cle  used.  Orders  from  a  distance  wUl  receive  prompt  atter* 
tion.  [4-6t3  JOHN  GOTX  J«. 

HsuMfleld**  Clorer  Seed  Hnlltng  and  Cleaniiy 

Maohlne 

WAS  awarded,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fairs  1850  and  1861,  tie 
int  premiums.  Diploma  and  Silver  MedaL  Warranted  lo 
hull  and  clean  from  2<)  to  40  bushels  seed  per  day,  or  fron 
two  to  five  bushels  per  hour.  Cash  price  of  macliine  $9i. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  M  H.  MANSFTELIX 
August  185S.-«^*  Ashland,  Ohiei 


rmjtamgwts  A  HaclOnenr,  Seeds, 
rmtlllsex^  dtc. 

FABMERS  Planters,  and  Merchants,  will  And  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse  of  A.  B.  Alien  k.  CX,  180  and  191 
Water  street.  Mew  T<»r1c.  the  largest  assortment  In  the 
United  States,  of  to<ris  and  machines,  suited  to  every  soil. 
Most  of  the  implements  sold  bv  them  are  maimfhctured  in 
their  own  machine  shop,  nnder  the  direct  supervision  of 
one  of  the  firm,  where  tne  best  of  seasoned  timber  only  is 
used,  with  iron  of  the  first  quality. 

Plows. — Of  plows  they  sell  more  than  100  different  pat- 
terns, among  which  are  double  moIdb<«rd,  or  fluke  plows, 
self-sharpening,  subsoil,  and  slde-hiil  plows. 

Pu>w  GAaTiMoe  of  various  patterns,  among  which  are 
bull  tongoe,  scooter,  vxwQon  and  shovds,  by  ihe  ton  or 
retaU. 

Harrows,  Cnttivators,  Cotton  Sweeps,  Com  Planters, 
Hoes,  Shovels,  Spades,  and  Forks,  of  various  patterns,  in 
anv  quantity. 

STRAW  Cirmxs  and  Cobx  Sbsllus,  manuihctured  with 
much  care,  extra  strong. 

Sugar  Mills,  Bice  fluUexB,  Cotton  Gins,  Thrashing  Ma. 
chines  for  wheat  and  oats  and  rice.  Fanning  Mills  for  do. 
Wheat  and  Com  Mills,  with  burr  stones  or  iron  plate. 

HoiBB  Powns  of  varioos  patterns,  suitable  fur  one  to 
dffht  hones.  * 

KxxpiMO  and  MowxKft  MAcm;ft8,  Sowing  Machines, 
Grain  Cradles,  Scythes  and  Bakes.  Every  kind  of  Horti- 
cultural Tools;  also, 

,  Gaxobit  and  Fizld  BaiDi,  Fmtt  an'd  Omamenlal  Trees, 
sent  to  order. 

Impbotxd  Btook.— Dorfaam,  Devon,  and  other  cattle; 
Cotewold^  Leicester,  Southdown,  Merino,  and  Saxon  sheep ; 
Sulfolk,  Lincohi,  and  Berkshire  swine. 

A  descriptive,  pictorial  oatalogne  of  over  100  pages  wlU 
be  given,  on  appnoation  from  customers,  or  sent  to  them  bv 
maO  on  their  enclosing  four  letter  stamps,  to  prepay  post* 
age.  as  reouired  by  the  present  post^fflcje  law. 

JN.  B.    Genuine  Peravian  Guano,  Bonednst.  kj^ 

▲  MOimiLT 

PLANTBB8'  AND   FARMSBS'  JOUBNAL, 

anrrin  bt 

BOLON    ROBINSON, 
Is  now  published  in  place  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  at 
Firrr  Cxmts  a  Tkajl    Editors  office  at  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Warehouse.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  fur- 
warded,  on  application,  to  our  cMTeapondeniB. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO^ 
189  and  191  Water  nrrcct.  New  York. 

flOOO    OHAIiliKIGB. 

I  OFFBR  to  place  one  thousand  doDars  cash  In  the  hands 
of  a  party  chosen,  agalnai  one  thoossnd  to  be  paid  Into  the 
hands  of  the  same  fwrtr  by  any  manufacturf  r  of  Ihrcshers 
in  the  United  Stales,  if  a  machine  can  be  found  that  will 
thresh  and  clean  lit  for  market  or  seed,  with  the  sid  of  otily 
two  Aorsei^  100  bushels  <^  wheat  and  rye  in  less  time  than 
I  can  with  my  **Excel8tor  Wrouchl  Ip>n  Cylindrical 
Thresher  and  Cleaner."  The  gram  to  be  thoroughly 
threshed,  without  white  caps,  or  broken,  and  the  Mtraw  de- 
livered long  enouffh  to  stack,  and  free  from  chaff.  The 
winner  to  receive  we  $9000  with  both  marlriies  and  pow- 
ers. For  circulars,  address  Joseph  G.  Gilbert,  216  Pearl 
•street,  New  York. 

Emery  and  Ca's  adverdsement  in  April  nuTOl>er  of  Culti- 
vator, with  plates,  termed  by  (hem  *'Emery>  Imp^>ved 
Patent  Rack  and  Pbiion  Power."  I  believe 'to  be  a  direct 
infringement  <mi  **  Urmy^  Patent,*  and  as  attorney  for  Mr. 
Urmy  I  warn  all  who  inaka  or  purchase  a  machine  infring- 
ing on  such  patent,  that  fhey  will  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law.  These  powers  can  be  procnred  from  me  only,  at 
less  prices  than  anv  other  good  railwav  power. 

Gilbert's  Patent  Portable^oeUor  Wrought  Iron  Thresh- 
er and  Cleaner  will  thresh  and  dean  grain  lit  for  market  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  per  minute, 
wHh  two  hones. 

Urmy*s  Patent  Bailroad  Power  is  the  most  durable  and 
the  eheapers  power  to  be  obtained. 

Urmy^  Double-geared  Lever  Power,  for  9  to  8  horses. 

Urmy's  Patent  Ownstalk  Cutter  and  Grinder. 

Urmy's  Patent  Seed  DrflL  Over  9ii00  of  these  machines 
have  been  sold,  and  have  given  gi^ncnil  satisfaction.— 
County  rights  for  sale  for  $1(H>  and  upwards,  snd  castings 
Airaished  to  manufhctore  at  cost  prices.  Profits  100  per 
cent    For  pax^cnlars,  address,  post  paid, 

J.  G.  GILBERT,   . 

Aigul,  im-8-lf^       tl«  Peul  strsec,  New  York. 
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THS   OBI^IBBB   VABMXB. 


j«tj  jkAj  j)^  j  JLJ^.fW'^.rt^  ■rvv^i"M'^tf~w"r^r'>r">~>r->«~>r'Trv''>r'if'>rf%'V'V'ir'<^^<^ 


8I1IOLB  HOBSB 


POWBB  AMD 

CHINE. 


OHUXNINO  lU- 


Ttato  machine  has  been  extefuArOj  wed  In  large dalrlei 
and  witli  Uu>  mott  aatisfaetorv  retulta.  Thf  power  it  founi 
to  be  pt»cuila|1y  adapted  to  cnarninc,  the  propelling  ftircc 
berag  prudacvd  by  ibe  weight  of  Uie  horwi  to  an  amoun: 
•ufflcU  nt  to  drive  4  or  5  Ijurrel  chunUi  The  motion  li 
varit^  by  altering  the  eleTalion  of  the  power  to  as  to  pro- 
duce-all the  changes  in  speed  reaidrcd  in  the  differeo. 
Binse*  of  the  priiccas  of  churning,  llils  is  done  by  maani 
of  a  lever  and  witlioui  stopping  the  horse,  so  ihul  the 
motion  is  alwavs  onder  the  coniroj  of  the  person  in  chaive. 
The  power  Is  the  same  as  that  .made  by  us  for  threshing,  dta. 

WHEELER'S   FEED   CUTTER. 

'  This  machine  Ismadoexpresslr  for  Hone  Power  we,  afid 
Is  vtry  8tri>ng  and  subetamlaL  It  cuts  not  onlvcom  stalks, 
but  hay  and  straw  with  equal  fiidUly,  and  does  Its  work 
with  great  rapidity.    l>rlce,#28. 

LAWRENCE'S   SAW-MILLi 

Tills  mfn  Is  mucli  used  on  railways,  for  sawing  wood  fqy 

locomotives,  as  well  as  by  Ihrmers,  for  cutting  stove  IViel. 

With  a  one  iiorse  power  It  will  cut  (h>ni  to  to  lA  eortln  of 

wood  twtoe  in  two  per  day.    Price,  (with  84  Inch  saw,)  |8& 

WHEELER'S   CLOVER   HOLLER. 
This  machine  is  compact,  simple  and  durable.    It  dno 
Its  worl; 'perfectly  wUhoat  injurmg  the  seed,  and  is  capaMk 
of  hulling  (h)m  6  to  15  buaheb  of  clover  seed  par  day,  wtta 
one  honw.    Price,  $28. 

TROJAN  PLOW. 
The  anbscribera  are  also  the  sole  agents  in  Albany  ibr  the 
•ale  of  the  celebrated  **  T/^an  /'I&fe,**  made  by  N.  B. 
Siarbuck,  of  Troy.  These  plows  are  doubtless  8U])ertor  lo 
any  other  kind  in  use,  and  will  be  sold  by  us  at  the  mana- 
fiictnrer's  prices. 

I3F*  AH  machines  made  and  sold  by  oa  are  warrantei 
to  gitMi  •utif/xutum^  or  they  may  be  returned  after  a  ret- 
aonnble  time  for  triaL  Orders  are  solicited  and  will  be 
promptly  fllled. 

WHEELER,  MELICK,  &  CO., 
Comers  of  Hamilum,  Liberty,  and  l^yn  streeta, 

(Near  Uie  Steamboat  Landing,)  Albany,  N.  T. 
Aagnst,lbaa. 

Tlie  subscribers  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Ifelick,  Sb  Ca,  uT  Albany,  the  exclusive  sale  in  Rochester, 
anil  general  agency  in  Western  New  York,  of  their  cele- 
brated AgriculiunU  Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  Ifaeir 
Albany  prices,  adding  tnuispmlation. 

J.  RAPAUE  A  ca 

Field  Seeds. 

AUSTRALIAN  WB  BAT— very  supeilor.  The  berry  d 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  beat  of  flour.  It 
pnMliices  a  greater  average  crop  than  any  oUier  variety  nov 
grown  In  New  York.  Several  yeart»  experience  in  Its  cu- 
tivalion,  proves  that  ll  is  leas  liable  to  rust  or  mildew  tliai 
other  kinils;  and  as  the  stalk  Is  large  and  strong,  it  is  alsi 
loss  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  %\  jier  bushe^ 
Other  varieties  <if  wheat,  soeh  as  the  White  VUnt,  Medlt«» 
mnean,  black  Sea,  Ac. 

BucKwuKAT,  of  tlie  best  kinds  In  market. 

KuTA  Baoa,  or  Swedish  Tumep  Seed.  The  Porple  To* 
and  other  superior  viirietiea. 

TvaNKF  Skku— Urge  While  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Tip 
Flat.  Yellow  Abenleen.  Yellow  Stone,  and  other  improvsl 
klmls  Ibr  the  fleld  or  garden.        A.  li.  ALLEN  A  C(>^ 

June,  lba2.— €-t£  18»  A 191  Water  sL,  New  York. 

ImpniTcd  Snbaoll  Plows. 

THS  subscribers  offer  for  sale  an  Improved  Sabaoll  Hot, 
made  under  the  advisement  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Ma|>es,  and  fhv 
Ihiin  the  4>bJections  urged  against  those  formerly  In  vm. 
The  wearing  parts  are  to  arranged  that  thepr  may  be  eaaly 
and  cheaply  renewed,  while  the  amount  of  force  reqoisie 
to  move  Uiem  Is  less  than  half  that  required  by  these  pr- 
vloualy  made.  ^^     ^ 

l*rice— One  Horse  Plow,  |0:  with  draft  rod,  |6L    Na ., 
with  draft  itjda,  ISA).    Noi2,do..$ll. 

UlNOETT  A  GRIFFINO, 

June,  ISai—f^lt  No.  V>  Cliff'  street.  New  Tertc. 

V«rtlt«>m  IV.  T.  lilwe  flto«k  Insvnine« 
ny.  PhiUsburglH  N.  Y.    For  himia,  plaasa  apply  to 
or  the  Company. 


CIRVAT  lAUB  OV  BIXIOD  CAVFLR 

OK  We<Ineaday,  the  18th  of  Ausual  next,  I  will  sell  the 
chief  part  of  my  lar^  herd  of  Bfootl  Cattle— ebirfly  cftwa, 
heifers,  and  heifer  ana  bull  calves  eompriaing  upwards  of 
Jlftyftiil-bred  Short-Homa. 

Also,  eight  thiimttgb-bred  Herrflmls  a  two  years  old  ball, 
a  yearling  bull,  three  cows,  and  three  calves.  One  of  the 
Hereford  cows  (**  Rarity** )  was  Imported  from  England  by 
Metsra.  Cominff  A  Sotliam,  In  IS41.  Tlie  olhera,  excepting 
the  two  yean  «d  bull,  are  her  deseendents,  by  bulls  of  the 
same  stock. 

Also^  two  or  three  Devon  bull  ealves.  got  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Stevens*  Imported  bull  ^  Cand v,**  bred  1^'  the  distinguished 
Mr.  Qnarlty,  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  out  of  cows  de- 
scended ftom  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  renoainder  of  the  cows  and  calvei,  fimv  to  flftv  la 
number,  are  hi^-bred  Short-Horn  gnwles,  with  a  dasli  of 
Devon  Mood  In  some  of  them. 

The  calves  of  the  thontugh-bltd  Sbart-Honis  and  crade 
OolTs,  are  moBfly  got  by  the  iinported  Snor^llorn  bull  M)uke 
of  Exeteiv*  (111,1.^:2,)  oftlie  oelfbrated  **  Princess  tribe,**  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Stephenann.  of  Durham,  Knidand,  «lM«e  herd 
is  exeelled  by  none.  If  equalled,  by  ^g  now  in  England. 

AH  the  Shon-Hom  and  grade  oows  and  heifen  which 
come  in  season,  wUI  be  bulled,  previous  lo  the  tale,  by 
•»  Duke  of  Exeler." 

Many  of  the  cows,  both  thoroagh-bred  and  grade,  are  de* 
8oemU«d.(hiro  the  Bales  bulls**  Duke  of  WellingUin.'*  Im- 


ported by  Qeorge  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  by  •*  Syn> 

-     iglon,**  out  of  Mr.  Vail'*  In 

Rates  oow  **  Duchess.** 


metry,**  son  of  **  WelllngUm,**  out  of  Mr.  Vaillt  Imported 


This  stock  hasi»b«en  bred  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
milking  quality,  in  which  they  have  been  ftiliv  pi-oved^  and 
are  not  excelleii  by  any  herd  of  cows  In  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  gentle,  with  fine  silky  udders,  milk  easy,  and 
are  aniroala  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  In  want  of 
the  beat  breeding  and  milking  stock. 

The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Gur- 
brane,  two  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  Tmv  road,  on  the 
hooieetea<l  Ihrm  of  Oen.  Van  Rensselaer,  whem  the  cattle 
win  be  for  a  week  before  the  sale. 

Caudngues  with  pedigrees  will  be  prepared  by  the  15tb  of 
June,  and  tent  by  mall  to  all  noet-paid  appliennts. 

I  will  also  sell  at  tlie  same  time,  two  pairt  of  six  years  old 
thoriMigli-bred  Sliort-Uom  oxen,  and  two  or  Uiree  pairs  of 
matched  steers. 

Alto,  ten  or  twelve  South-Down  buck  lambs,  got  bv  an 
Imnorted  ram,  (h>m  the  unrivalled  flock  of  Jonns  Webb,  of 
Babraham,  England,  and  Oum  Ewes  descended  lh>m  the 
flocks  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Ellman  of  Sussex. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Rack  Roek,  N.  Y.,  May,  18tt.~«-9lt* 

Prftiieh  Zliie  Baliit. 

THIS  new  and  beantiftil  article  of  I*aint  is  now  ofl^ml  lo 
the  trade  and  nubllo,  ground  in  prepared  linseed  oil.  liir  the 
first  time  in  this  coantry.  It  has  lieen  used  sueceavAilly  in 
France  for  the  last  five  years,  where  Ithassupcneded  while 
Lead  as  a  paint. 

The  French  Zinc  when  pmperfv  prepared  and  nsed, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  white  In  use,  and  la 
entirely  fhw  fy«>m  all  polaoiious  qualities. 

The  French  Zinc  Is  wA  more  expensive  than  white  lead, 
and  la  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  no  hr- 
ther  preparatien  fiir  use,  than  to  thin  it  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  kwd  painL 

The  French  ZIne  b  very  mnch  whiter,  and  haa  a  heller 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  ZIne. 

The  French  Zinc  la  ofl'ered  dry.  and  prepared  aa  above. 
In  quantities  to  suit  pnrrhasen,  at  the  ManuOietnrer's  De- 
pot, Na  17  BuAdo  sk,  Roehealer,  N.  Y. 
^ttl|bl8!«,  M.  F.  REYNOTJ)S. 

Real  BNtate  for  hale. 

THS  health  of  the  snbseriher  having  Mled  him,  he  la  In- 
duced to  offifT  for  tale  his  Mill  property,  consisting  of  a  cus- 
tom Mill,  reeentiv  put  in  a  good  state  of  repair:  a  Saw  Mill, 
also  recently  repaired:  two  Dwelling  Houses:  a  gfmd 
Orrhai^.  and  about  98  acres  of  laml.  Inelndlng  flowage 
land.  Said  pmnerty  la  slluated  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Yatea.  Orieans  6k,  N.  Y..  In  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  dinn- 
ing oommunlly  and  an  excellent  wlieat  gmwing  country. 

lie  has  also  a  Ihrm  of  154  acrra  of  first  quality  land  ad- 
joining said  Mills,  lift  acfva  Improved,  good  buildingiL 
nrchanis,  anil  plenty  of  running  water.  He  will  sell  said 
Ihrm  with  the  Mills.  If  desired. 

Inquire  of  the  subaeriber,  on  tho  pmntoa. 

p-gtj  .  J,  a  PAittors. 


^A 


THfi    e£NS»£S   FAKMEB. 
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hlch  it  wil' 
oiTered  for  eale.  Such  an  opportunity  to  poithaMiridoa 
•oecura.  Both  the  breed  ana  these  Indlndoal  iMcimeDi 
are  among  the  most  demrable  in  the  000007.**— AodMcr 
IkiUy  Anifrican^  July  2, 1652. 

8ee  advertisement  on  page  232  (Joly  namher.)  Sale  to 
tie  A  ugutf  2.%  at  3  P.  &!.,  in  fitmt  of  J.  P.  Fog^  wed  tlore. 
Rochester,  instead  of  Isth,  at  ScoftsriUe,  asbeCxe »lTc^ 
lised.  J.  DOKK. 

J  mproTed   n tocic* 

O  ATTLB  of  tho  Darham,  Devon,  Hereford,  AldtfOfsy,  sod 
Ayr  hire  breedSi 

BHEKP  of  the  Native  and  Frenoh  Merino, SaxaBy,SoBtt 
Down,  and  Cotswuld. 

PI08  of  the  Lincoln,  Saflblk,  and  BerfcstatTB  bieeda 

From  onr  loitg  expericnoe  as  breoden  and  deakn  in  th« 
above  kinds  i»i  :  'k,  and  our  excellent  idlnalioa  tr  f^ 
chasing  and  riiipping.  we  think  we  can  do  as  good  Josiiet 
to  orders,  as  any  other  house  in  the  ITnlted  Stales 

A.  a  ALLEN  k.  GO, 

April  1,  lS02~4t       189  and  191  Water  rt^  N««  twt. 


Tkt  PraetuxU  and  SrienHfic  Famur^t  9m  P^fir. 


THB    OBNBSBB    PAUHBR. 

A  MoirniLT  JotrsKAL  or 

AGRICULTUKE  AND  HORTICULTUWE; 

ILLITSTBATtO  WfTH  VmnBOUB  BTOKATISOS  OT 


DANIEL  LEE  A  JAMES  VICK.  Jt,  Euno* 
P.  BA£BT,  Coadnctor  of  Hortlcoltufal  Departaaflrt. 


Vihlaal>le  Vliigiiaa  Ijand  fbr  Sal«« 

X  OFFER  for  sale  between  700  and  600  acres  of  land, 
handHomrly  locnted  In  Prince  George  oonnty,  Va.,  lying 
Immediately  on  Chiptrnks  creek,  a^loining  Lower  Bran<l«»n  ^Fam  Boildlnga,  DoaeatiC  Awtm»u  jwiniamaaw.  fcs. 

Slautation  on  the  i»outh,  25  miles  from  Peleniburg.    About  | 
M>  acres  are  cleared,  and  tho  balance  tolembly  well  titfi-                      wrtTrrm**.    ^vm     -m^tt    m»sM» 
bered  with  oak  and  pine.    The  eloarod  land  was  piarled  *                   VOIiUMB    xm.    FOB    1868. 
aevord  yonra  ago,  ana  um  bnshels  <rf' marl  with  1500  bush- 
els* of  limo  have  Uren  reeehtly  applied  to  it 

The  iinpn^vcments  are,  a  good  brick  honao  with  Ave 
rooniA.  (from  which  there  is  a  beautifhl  prospect  of  James 
rtver,)  a  kitchen,  stable,  smoke-hooae^  a  ham  with  station- 
ary liorHO-pow'L-r  attached,  and  a  well  of  good  wfl{|r.  The 
bnildini^  are  within  81N)  yards  of  the  raafn  landim' whiTe 
Te«B('1»  load  with  produce,  wood,  dke.,  and  unload  Time  at  7 
cts.  per  bushH.  Marl  abounds  on  ttie  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  The  whole  tract  la  well  watered  by  springs  and 
brook!!,  ,that  run  through  fine  meadow  lands,  a  part  ci 
which  are  c]eare<L 

1  will  i«cll  it  entire,  or  In  parcels  to  snlt  purchasers,  as  it 
ean  be  ad vantagiviusiy  divided  Into  four  fiirma.    (f  not  sold 

Srivately  (of  which  duo  notloe  will  be  given)  before  the  3>ih 
ay  of  ^'ptemlter  next,  I  will  sell  it  upon  the  premises,  on 
that  day,  at  public  auction,  without  reserve.  . 

I'ersiinM  w lulling  to  view  the  property  will  leave  the 
Btclimond  and  !(<>rfolk  boat  at  Lower  Brandon  Wharf,  on 
James  Kivir,  three  miles  fnm  the  property;  or  I  will  giv 
anv  inforinHtion  U)  those  addressing   mo  (poat»pald)  at 

Cabin  Point  P.  O.,  Surry  County,  Ya.  

August,  1S52.— d-2L  &  T.  FETTEX. 


FIfly  Cent*  a 

rive  Copies  for  $2 — Eight  Copies  (br  $8,  and  any  Inpr 

number  at  the  same  rule. 

liar*  Ail  subscriptions  to  eommence  with  (he  yoir,  w 

IWentlra  volume  supplied  to  all  subscribers. 

'  Subscription  monev,  If  properly  enclosed,  may  be  a* 

^HMtrpald  or  free)  at  the  jiak  of  the  Publisher.    Addiea  lo 

DAHIBL    LBS.  ^ 

December,  1851.  lUtdifMsr^  K-  /• 

PosTAon  09  TiiK  GumKi  FAaiUB. — 50  mOes  or  nndff, 
Ivo  cents  per  year ;  exceeding  50  miloH  and  not  over  9v, 
•n  cenu:  excevdmg  AM)  and  not  over  IWM,  Bttecu  cm»; 
Kceeding  UWO  and  not  over  »»00.  twenty  eenu;  excttdntg 
iMHi  and  not  over  mH\  tweniy-flve  cenia;  for  any  diUanot 
iceeding  4000,  thirty  oenia. 
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HOW   CAN    HE    OBT   WISDOM   THAT   HOLDETH    THE    PLOW! 

Tbi  iriodom  of  ■  iMmed  man  eometh  bj  opportonitf  of  kilcm.  How  oan  ha  gat  viadom  Uuit 
boldeth  th«  plow,  th&t  glorieth  in  the  goad.  Out  driTeth  oieo,  and  ii  oocupied  in  their  Uboi^  and 
wbgM  talk  is  of  bullock*  I— .£bcf«i(uKciM.     <%ip  SS,  mtmi  M,  26. 

Fon  three  tbouaand  yean,  uid  how  mucli  longer  we  know  not,  fiumen  Lave  been 
reproached  as  stupid  hinda,  who  had  little  "leiiura  to  get  wisdom,"  and  leu  dispoaition 
to  improve  aright  the  "  opportunities"  which  they  poeaesaed.  Is  it  not  time  that  all 
men  identified  with  this  great  interest,  shotild  do  eomething  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  fanners,  who,  we  are  told  by  th^  author  above  quoted,  "are  not  KUght  for  in  pnblic 
council"  t  Improved  implements  of  tillage  and  husbandry  have  greatly  diminished  the 
labor  of  production,  and  agriculturiats  now  enjoy,  if  they  will,  as  much  l^ure  for  study, 
reflection,  and  the  getting  of  wisdom,  as  any  other  class  in  society. 

How  Co  turn  this  leisure  to  the  beet  account,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  should 
deeply  ponder.  The  careful  reading  of  the  works  of  wise  men  suf^^eats  itself  as  one 
means  open  to  all,  in  this  age  of  cheap  books,  for  the  increase  at  knowledge.  But  so 
fat  as  agticttltur^  arts  and  sciences  are  treated  o^  our  fiooks  are  sadly  defective ;  and 
down  to  this  hour,  tlioee  most  intimated  hi  (heir  improvement  have  never  so  much  as 
lifted  a  Snger  to  make  agricultural  works  what  they  ought  to  be.  One  can  write  as 
well  as  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  breeds  of  bullocks,  and  impart  no  instruction  what- 
erw ;  and  for  the  beat  of  all  reasons,  because  the  writev  has  no  knowledge  to  oommoni- 
cat«.  Writing  and  printing  signify  little  but  the  lamentable  waste  of  the  time  of  all 
readers,  unless  due  care  has  been  used  to  make  the  instructor  worthy  of  his  high  calling. 
If  a  writer  be  ignorant  of  the  prindples  of  his  profession,  how  can  hia  darkness  give 
light  to  others  t  If  the  science  of  farm  economy  is  to  be  taught  at  oil  in  this  country, 
is  it  not  .high  time  that  somebody  be.  fnlly  educated,  to  instruct  na  in  this  science  I 
Unless  s(»aetlung  more  it  done  to  augment  the  knowledge  of  those  that  write  for  agri- 
cultural periodicals,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  the  interest,  and  stead^y  increase  the  , 
value  of  these  publications f  If  our  teachers  make  no  progress,  cauldieir  pupils  be  ' 
expected  to  go  far  beyond  them  t  Will  it  be  said  that  in  agricultunJ  knowledge,  alt 
ideas  of  advancement  are  Utopian  and  visionary  f  The  farmer  who  livfd  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  cherished  this  stand-still  notion,  as  "is  ffifve  hit  tntnd  to  m4iie  furrowt,' aiid 
«Mf  diiifmt  to  ffiv*  the  kiM  foddtr2'  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the 
devotion  of  "mind"  to  the  making  of  furrows,  nor  the  virtue  of  diligence  in  giving  the 
kjne  fodder.  It  is  the  refusal  to  cultivate  the  mind  h  well  as  the  soil,  that  we  condemn. 
It  is  tke  moriaating  degradation  of  the  owner  of  the.kine  to  thwr  level,  that  we  shall 
nsver  cease  to  Mprobate.  It  is  tliat  Uind,  mistakea  policy,  which  excludes  *o  Urge  a 
shore  of  the  fi«eauui  of  this  BepnUtc  from  ita  "  ooaadb,"  azoept  aa  they  an  made  the 
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tools  of  others,  that  we  hope  to  see  American  farmers  promptly  repudiate.  In  many 
respects  they  occupy  a  false  position,  because  they  n^ect  to  improve  their  leisure 
hours,  and  take  little  pains  to  carry  the  breeding  of  bullocks  beyond  the  skill  and  prac- 
tice of  Jacob.  We  must  improve  the  breeding  of  husbandmen,  before  they  can  do 
much  to  improve  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Man  is  the  starting  point,  and  if  the  oommn- 
nity  do  nothing  for  the  professional  education  of  working  farmers,  their  advancement 
for  the  next  three  thousand  years  will  be  no  greater  than  it  has  been  during  the  Isst 
Let  every  thinking  peison  consider  well  this  fact,  and  then  co-operate  with  all  that  seek 
to  elevate  agriculture  to  the  first  rank  among  all  learned  and  useful  pursuits. 

The  natural  sciences  have  been  built  up  by  repeated  and  careful  experiments.  These 
lead  the  critical  investigator  fronl  things  known  to  things  unknown,  which  constitutes 
progress  in  knowledge.  Practical  and  scientific  researches  into  the  laws  that  govern  all 
constitutional  changes  in  domestic  animals,  have  never  been  made  in  this  oountiy. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  only  satisfactory  answer  that  can  be  given,  is  the  unwillingness  of 
farmers  to  encourage  aAd  support  one  experimeiital  farm  in  any  State  in  the  confederacy. 
The  census  of  1850  shows  that  the.  value  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  a  year,  for 
human  food,  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars.  The  cheap  pro- 
duction of  meat  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  national  importance ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
a  series  of  wisely  directed  experiments  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  neat 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  would  throw  new  light  on  these  important  operations  ? 

The  popular  taste  for  neat  and  commodious  dwellings,  comfortable  out-buildings, 
beautiful  and  well  cultivated  gardens,  fine  orchards,  and  small,  highly  productive  fiums, 
needs  to  be  fostered  in  every  neighborhood  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  worshipping  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  disregarding  everything  else.  Avarice  is  incompatible  with  the  "  wisdom  of 
a  learned  man,"  and  improves  neither  the  social  nor  the  moral  faculties  of  the  human 
family.  To  unlearn  bad  habits  and  traditions,  is  often  the  first  and  most  ^difficult  step 
toward  reformation  in  the  management  of  one's  estate.  Needful  reforms  in  agncoltare 
demand  that  great  pains  be  taken  to  multiply  examples  of  well  conducted,  hesudiiii 
farms,  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  othera.  Perfect  neatness  and  success  maybe 
attained  without  a  fortune,  as  the  basis  of  operations.  By  concentrating  one's  attention 
and  means  on  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  more  comfort,  and  more  money,  as  well  as  a 
more  inviting  appearance,  will  be  realized.  To  make  a  wise  use  of  capital  is  not  so  easy 
a  task  as  some  suppose :  it  requires  sound  judgment,  experience,  and  cultivated  common 
sense.  Let  the  common  sense  of  every  farmer  be  properly  cultivated,  and  we  shall  hxve 
no  more  occasion  to  ask  for  agricultural  schools,  and  the  systematic  study  of  all  the 
elements  of  soils,  of  cultivated  plants  and  fruits,  and  of  domesticated  animals.  The 
application  of  the  best  powers  of  intellect  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  aided  by 
all  needful  funds  and  other  appliances,  will  be  made  so  soon  as  the  people  comprehend 
their  true  interests  in  this  matter.  It  is  uncultivated  common  sense  that  still  asb : 
"  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plow,  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth 
oxen,  and  is  occupied  with  their  labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks !"  Not  to  try  to 
get  wisdom  is  to  take  nature's  bond  that  no  wisdom  shall  be  gotten.  Wisdom  exacts 
an  honest  and  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain  her  fair  hand  ;  and  none  but  simpletons  expect 
to  win  her  smiles  by  other  means.  .  That  great  wisdom  and  practical  farming  can  grow 
up  together,  we  religiously  believe  ;^  and  the  steady  increase  of  knowledge  among  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  until  they  shall  stand,  confessedly,  the  beat  educated  men  in  the 
world,  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  their  humble  servant  Their  educational  advantages 
are  now  extremely  defective,  and  the  proper  remedy  must  be  found  and  applied  before 
many  more  years  elapse.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  locomotive  of  agricultural 
progress  is  not  yet  built ;  nor  is  the  track  laid  on  which  it  is  to  run.  At  present,  very 
few  are  willing  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise,  and  its  friends  are  waiting  patiently  for  a 
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fiiTorable  change  in  public  opinion.  Such  a  change  is  inevitable,  although  it  may  not 
come  in  the  lifetime  of  the  writer.  All  should  plant  good  seed  in  the  best  soil  that  can 
be  found,  and  leave  the  harvest,  if  need  be,  to  the  next  generation.  It  is  better  to  plant 
for  posterity  than  not  at  all. 
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EXPERIMENTS    ON    DRAINING. 

In  the  April  number,  page  109,  will  be  found  an  article  on  underdraining,  in  which  we 
detailed  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  removing  stagnant  and  spring  water  from 
land,  and  also  our  opinion  of  the  reason  for  and  necessity  of  tin^^-dt^uning — making 
the  soil  a  filter,  in  which  the  rain  water,  as  it  jpercolates  through  to  the  drains,  shall 
leave  its  ammonia,  the  most  important  and  beneficial  of  fertilizers,  for  the  wheat  and 
oom  crops — thinking  that  a  thorough  system  of  under-draining  would  do  more  to 
remove  the  innumerable  insects,  blights,  and  rusts,  which  now  make  such  fearful  devas- 
tation on  our  crops,  than  all  other  modem  improvements  combined.  We  believe,  also, 
that  on  most  wheat  soils — those  even  which  are  usually  considered  sufficiently  dry 
already — under-draining  would,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  add  one  half  to  the  present 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  &c,  and  the  land  would  ever  afterward  be  permanently  improved, 
the  beneficial  action  of  manure  more  apparent,  and  the  soil  be  in  that  condition  best 
suited  to  attract  fertilizing  gas^  from  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
underdraining  has  been  the  gre^t. means  by  which  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  so  much  improved  during  the  last  half  century,  and  that  its  adoption  would  be 
equally  beneficial  on  this  continent. 

Will  it  pay  ?  is,  therefore,  the  great  question ;  for,  if  it  will,  there  will  be  found  no 
lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  among  our  land-owning  farmers,  to  push  it  forward  with 
vigor.  All  that  is  necessary  for  its  general  adoption,  is  to  show  that  it  can  be  so  done 
as  to  yield  good  profits.  Where  land  is  worth  but  $16  or  $20  per  acre,  it  may  not  pay 
to  expend  |25  to  $30  per  acre  in  underdraining  it ;  but  where  undrained  land  is  worth 
from  $60  to  $100  per  acre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  additional  $30  per  acre,  judi- 
ciously expended  in  underdraining,  would  be  a  first  rate  investment.  There  is  in  most 
of  our  soils  an  abundance  of  organic  and  inorganic  food  of  plants,  vfhich  they  can  not 
obtain  on  account  of  stagnant  water  excluding  the  air,  without  which  no  healthy  decotn- 
position  can  take  place,  or  plants  thrive,  and  which  underdraining  would  render  in  a  fit 
state  for  assimilation. 

In  the  Transactions  of  th$  N,  T,  State  Ag,  Society  for  1862,  is  given  an  account  of 
experiments  on  draining,  by  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  and  by  the 
Hon.  Theron  G.  Yeomans,  of  Walworth,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  the  Society 
has  awarded  premiums.  The  statements  of  these  gentlemen  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instractive,  and  did  the  limits  of  our  paper  permit,  we  should  like  to  lay  the  whole 
of  them  before  our  readers,  but  must  be  content  to  give  extracts  only.  Mr.  Johnston's 
farm  is  near  Geneva,  situated  on  the  rich  clay  ridge  which  extends  from  the  Seneca 
river  southerly  to  Tompkins  county — a  ridge  of  land  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  He  has  been  making  efibrts  for  more  perfect  drainage  since  1836,  when  he 
imported  from  Scotland  some  patterns  of  draining  tile,  and  caused  them  to  be  made  by 
hand  in  his  neighborhood.  The  beneficial  efiects  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Hon.  John 
Delafield,  Esq.,  to  import  in  1848  a  machine  for  making  tile  in  Seneca  county,  since 
which  time  the  price  of  tile  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  "  no  excuse  exists  for  wet 
fields,  or  grain  being  destroyed  by  freezing  out." 

"  The  queBtion  aa  to  the  depth  of  drains  has  always  been  one  of  intereatv  and  lome  uncertainty.  On 
this  point  I  deem  it  absurd  to  propose  anv  fixed  rolei^  as  the  depth  mxut  depend  upon  the  formation 
of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil    Ijie  rule  adopted  by  me^  is  first  to  select  a  good  outlet  for  the 
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w^ttr,  tfaen  to  dig  b  Wek  m  decip  ab  fo  Hud  a  hard  l>ottoiB^  <m  wbich  to  laj  tfa«  tQ«;  yet  I  lisTe 
laid  maiir  tUea  on  o)«^,  and  ther  naTO  done  weU.  On  my  fann  this  deptk  is  geneially  fiMund  at  tiro 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  The  distance  betw^n  the  drains  is  regulated  by  the  character  ef  ttis  toil: 
if  it  is  open  or  fxyron^  dttuns  Iftiree  or  four  h;ds  apart  ntaj  'Hlorofighly  drain  it ;  while  oa  more 
tenacious  soi^  two  rods  apart  maj  be  needed  In  moet  cases,  where  iny  fieildi  lay  nearly  le?el»  H 
has  been  found  neceseary  to  oonstmct  the  drains  nearer  to  eadb  other,  adoptiiig  as  a  rule,  UmA  the 
drains  should  always  reach  the  point  of  tire  'field  where  water  is  indicated  to  rise,  and  that  is  alwsfi 
at  or  near  the  highest  part  of  Uie  field,  although  that  maj  onl j  be  ofaserred  when  there  is  much 
water  in  the  earth  and  tne  springs  fall,  or  when  the  field  is  m  wheat  or  eloyer.  At  such  eleratiooB 
I  put  mj  drains  deeper  and  near  each  other,  to  make  sure  to  keep  the  water  all  tinder  ground,  aug 
smaller  tile  leading  to  the  main  or  submain  drain&  Tliis  rule  has  been  important ;  for  when  ^ptaiif 
ditches  on  tS^o  low  grounds,  the  water  has  floVred  with  8U<^  force  as  to  induee  most  people  to  MJiere 
that  it  was  derired  from  springs  close  by,  when  powibly  tlie  spring  mi^  be  some  sixty  or  cigMy  rods 
distant,  at  or  neai^the  most  eleyated  part  of  the  aeld,  whteh,  when  reached,  ma^  saTe  mudh  tx^emt 
in  draining  the  lower  landu  This  shows  the  necessity  of  thorou^ly  examining  in  the  wefcttat  mssmi 
the  land  to  be  drained.  The  main  drains  occupy  the  valleys  or  lowest  ground^  reeeiring  the  Isknl 
drains  and  eetieeted  water.  Hict  are  constructed  of  larger  tiles^  and  Steretw*  tmd  eaft  art  fwy 
fieeemary  to  proportion  th4  main  Jraim  to  ih$  gtumiity  rf  water  to  be  dioeharaed  In  serarai  iwteflSB 
I  haye  found  it  necesaary  to  lay  a  doable  row  of  four  inch  tile  in  main  drams^  to  carry  off  the  ^mb- 
tity  of  water  ooUeoted  by  the  smaller  tile.  I  haye  generally  used  the  half  round,  or  horse  shoe  t3i; 
as  they  are  eaUed.  The  fonrfnch  tile  are  in  most  cases  large  enough  for  main  drains,  and  (bey  irill 
dischacge  a  body  of  water  fttf  greater  than  mnat  persona  would  b^ieye,  tmlem  they  witacMd  their 
action.  There  omy  be  places  where  larger  tiles  are  needed.  In  one  in>tan<se  I  fonnd  it  Beeensiy  to 
use  six  inch  tiles  for  sixty  rods,  and  laid  them  in  double  row&  ^  Thia  would  only  be  neeaasiy  where 
the  thawis  of.  .early  tpring  or  heayy  summer  tains  are  apt  to  collect  Uo^e  qtiaiitities  of  mter  oa  the 
eur&ee.  lV>  preyetirt;  a  wash  of  the  suiiaee  in  mob  plneea^  I  haye  at  regular  <)ii«ta&oes  fiUed.the  ditd 
directly  oyer  the  tiles  with  small  stones  for  a  length  of  from  twelye  to  eighteen  inches,  theeteav  (e 
rise  a  little  aboye  tJie  surface  to  preyant  their  being  eoyered  hf  the  plow.  Through  these  atones  the 
mrfhc^  Water  trSl  pli^  rapidly  down  into  the  tiles,  and  be- carried  off  at  once.  When  the  tlleasre 
Ibid  in  the  #Helifea  iritk  regularity  and  ears,  the  earth  ii  tiirown  in  by  a  plow  haying  a  doabletne 
nine  and  a  half  feet  long;  to  enable  a  horse  to  go  cm  each  side  of  the  ditcb,  which  ■  a  rapid  sad 
economical  way  of  filling  them.  In  regard  to  oost^  I  find  that  drains  oonstraetcd  with  two  iach  tilca 
can  be  flnishod  complete  for  thirty  eenth  per  rod;  yet  something  roust  depend  on  the  digging 
whether  the  eaiH^h  be  hard  or  soft,  and  the  distaaoe  to  drair  the  tiles.  Mine  haye  all  been  drswa  fire 
miles,  and  I  find  fh«t  two  inch  tite  are  large  enough  except  for  main  and  sobnudn 


"About  six  team  ago  I  began  to  drain  a  field  on  the  boundary  ttne  between  Mr.  DtuamP  sad 
knyselC  The  field  contains  about  twenty  acrea^  of  whioh  six  were  then  subjeet  to  dndasge.  TW 
six  acres  had  seldom  giyen  a  i^emunerating  erop,  eyen  of  grUs^  After  draining  the  aii  acra^  fiie 
whole  field  was  plow^  and  prepared  for  oom,  two  acres  being  teserted  Ibfr  potetoca  Tke  nsosl 
eare  was  giyen  to  the  enlttyation  of  the  whole  erop^  which  daring  its  growtii  showed  a  marked  diSn^ 
ence  between  the  drained  and  undrained  portions  of  the  field.  The  yidd  of  this  fidd  prored  to  }» 
t\iie  largest  eyer  raisied,  as  I  belieye,  in  the  county,  the  produet  being  eighty-three  bosheb  aad  oyer, 
per  acre.  When  the  eom  was  hoiked  and  housed,  it  WM  weighed  and  measnred  in  the  esr,  sod 
allowing  seyenty-fiye  pounds  to  the  bushel  for  oom  and  eob^  as  has  been  eaatomary  in  thia  regioo, 
the  product  was  as  aboye  stated.  This  field  attracted  much  attention  from  my  neighben  and  other 
sentlemen  from  more  distant  places.  It -was  examined  at  the  time  of  draining,  and  after  plowiof^ 
both  the  first  and  second  season,  permitting  the  parties  to  walk  on  the  drained  parts  witnontmy 
undue  moisture^  while  all  other  undrained  land  in  the  neighborhood  was  nnid^ ;  and,  aa  before 
stated,  the  oom  was  found  to  be  far  more  yigoroiB  in  the  plant  and  abundant  in  the  grsia.  b  tlie 
following  season  after  the  oom  I  cropped  it  with  barley,  and  found  that  the  ^tiined  land  prodooad 
altogether  the  fineat  plant  and  the  best  yield  of  grain.  When  the  barley  was  haryested,  I  prepared 
the  field  and  cropped  it  with  wheat  The  difference  again  yras  so  sbrikiDg  and  distinct  m  ikTor  d 
iho  drained  land,  that  I  felt  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  draining  the  whole  field,  which  was  coo- 
Dieted  without  loss  of  time,  at  a  ooat  of  twenty-two  dollars  per  acre.  I  then  plowed  and  aoved  ^ith 
narley  and  seeded  with  doyer.  Of  the  latter  I  cut  a  yery  large  crop  last  summer,  and  not  one  aqurc 
ft>ot  of  the  doyer  froze  out;  and  now  I  csbi  rely  on  a  good  crop  of  anyUiing  I  may  sow  or  plsui' 

Mr.  JoHNSTOV  has  made  sixteen  ndlet  of  tile  drains  on  bis  &nn,  and  u  so  ihr  satiified 
with  the  resolta  that  he  drained  six  acres  last  CeJI,  and  intends  to  do  so  till  there  is  Boi 
a  wet  spot  on  the  farm.  He  finda  it  difficult  to  state  in  figures  the  increased  value  d 
the  drained  land ;  but  on  such  land  as  he  has,  if  he  gets  two  crops  of  wheat  from  the 
drained  land,  the  excess  of  yield  is  saffident  to  eorer  all  expenses  of  drainifig,  vA 
sometimes  the  incrmue  of  one  erop  on  the  drained  ov^  the  undrained  land,  fnore  Attn 
pays  for  theeM<f  d^ainin^.  Mr.  Ybohans,  after  detailing  his  node  of  layifig  tiie» 
which  k  very  nmitar  to  Mr.  JohnHtok^s,  coiicludes  thus : 


^ 


"Some  4if  the  adTMiUges  dwived  from  draining  «n,  thit  the  groond  beeome«  alMmt  at  dry  in  two 
or  three  days  after  theLJErost  comes  out  in  the  spring;  or  after  a  heavy  rain,  as  it -would  do  in  as  many 
wedcs  before  draining ;  enabling  the  farmer  to  won  his  land  at  almost  any  time  he  may  desire  to  do 
■o.  It  also  dries  it  uniformly  all  over  the  field,  so  that  in  plowing  he  does  not  find  spots  of  wet  and 
dry,  but  is  all  in  good  ooBditaon  at  onoe.  It  causes  the  lowest  pk^es^  which  are  generally  too  wet  in 
seed  time,  and  consequently  produced  but  little  if  any  crop,  to  produce  the  beat  of  any  part  of  the 
field,  being  generally  the  richest  soil,  from  having  had  the  wash  of  the  surface  of  the  land  about  it 
for  many  yesra 

"Some  of  the  land  I  first  drained  had  been  planted  with  young  orchard  trees;  and  in  the  wettest 
places,  fome  trees  died  the  first  winter  and  a  greater  number  the  second,  and  some  young  nursery 
trees  on  the  same  ground  were  nearly  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost  After  draining  it^  1. 
replaced  the  ordiard  treeH^  and  all  hare  grown  well,  and  the  fint  crop  of  nursery  trees^  which  I  was 
eompelled  to  remove  to  mve  them,  before  draining;  have  been  replaced  bv  others'sinee  draining,  and 
they  have  succeeded  perfectly;  so  that  I  may  now  well  say,  that 'if  we  desire  to  deprive  Jack  Frost 
of  his  power  to  do  us  harm,  we  should  keep  everything  as  dry  as  possible  which  is  within  his  reach 
and  liable  to  injury.  And  I  am  from  my  own  experience  fully  convinced  that^  for  whatever  crop^ 
and  especially  any  crop  liable  to  be  iDJvred  by  fivst  in  winter,  nieh  as  wheats  ciLoTer,  Ac,  whether 
the  season  be  wet  or  dry,  if  the  soil  retains  its  moisture  too  lonff  at  any  season  of  the  year,. (and  most 
soils  do,)  it  will  be  materially  benefitted  by  draining;  and  in  uust  I  am  well  convinced  that  most  of 
the  winter-killed  young  fruit  trees  in  many  places^  especially  the  peach,  as  well  as  the  winter-killing 
of  many  vaioable  shrubs,  vine8»  and  evergreens,  whiim  survive  the  wiirter  in  some  places  in  this  li^- 
tnde  and  are  destroyed  in  others,  is  mece  to  be  attributed  to  excessive  moisture  m  the  soil  during 
eold  weather,  than  to  all  other  causes  combined. 

"  I  will  only  estimate  the  increased  value  of  the  land  by  «ymg  that  I  have  the  past  year  made 
oyer  l,fiOO  rods  on  twenty  acre^  at  a  cost  of  about  $25  per  acre,  and  that  I  ehould  not  permit  snoh 
land  to  remain  without  such  draining  even  were  the  expense  doubled.  Most  of  the  lands  so  drained 
hare  been  purchased  by  me  immediately^  preoedinp  the  construction  of  the  drains,  uid  their  veiy 
recent  construction  precludes,  the  possibility  of  giving  the  spedfie  and  comparative  produettve 
eapcMity  before  and  after  draining,  though  on  much  of  it  very  light  crepe  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  past^  and  no  good  crop  of  wheat  has  been  raised  on  it  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  reason  has  not 
heretofore,  to  my  knowledge,  been  ascribed  to  an  excess  of  water,  whidi  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  flie  non-productiveness  of  the  land.  From  the  experience  of  two  seasons  on  the 
email  quantity  first  drained,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  increased  vame  of  the  land  is  much  greater 
than  the  coat  of  constructing  the  drains  but  more  Urns  ia  needed  to  fully  test  with  a^ouraoy  the 
benefits  to  result  therefrom.** 
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ARTIFIOIAL    MANURES.  ' 

Iir  tlxe  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  the  manufkcture  of  chemical  manures  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  most  important  position,  and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
improving  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  at  the  commencement  of  this  movement,  that 
chemists  and  the  agricultural  press  generally,  exercise  caution  and  discriminatioa  in  the 
reoomn^endation  of  the  various  articles  now  manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
farmer  as  special  fertilizers  for  this  or  that  particular  kind  of  crop ;  for  by  encouraging 
in  any  way  the  sale  of  a  worthless  article,  the  cause  of  agricnHnral  advancement  is  seri- 
ously injured,  and  discredit  brought  upon  all  the  recommendations  of  real  science  in  the 
minds  of  the  farming  community. 

In  England  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of 
chemical  manures,  especially  of  superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  about  ten  years  since  this 
manure  was  first  manufactured,  and  such  has  been  its  success  that  it  has  gradually 
increased  in  demand  every  year,  till  now  many  thousand  tons  are  annually  used  as  a 
special  manure  for  the  tumep  crop.  It  has  done  as  much  to  improve  British  agriculture 
as  any  one  thmg,  by  increasing  the  growth  of  ruta  bagas,  tumeps,  and  other  root  crops, 
which  being  consumed  on  the  farm  by  cattle  and  sheep,  increase  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  manure  heap,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  and  other 
grains.  And  ^iis,  while  it  k  found  thai  superphosphate  of  lime  is  of  no  value  as  a 
direct  mamire  for  wheat,  and  is  not  used  for  that  purpose,  yet  its  employment  as 
special  manure  for  the  tumej^  and  clover  crops  has,  by  its  good  eflRsct  on  them,  t 
r9cily  incroaBed  the  wheat  cropto  a ooisideraUe  degree.    It  is  manufiictured  from  inely 
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ground  coprolites,  containing  55  per  cent  bone-eartH  phosphate,  and  sold  for  <m  caU 
per  pound.  This  is  a  good  article,  and  is  extensively  used ;  but  the1*e  is  some  prejudice 
against  it  in  the  minds  of  farmers,  because  it  is  made  from  a  mineral  pko^pkaU, 
Another  article,  somewhat  superior,  manufactured  from  Saldanna  baj  guano,  animal 
charcoal,  and  bones,  sells  for  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

Some  time  last  year  several  deposits  of  nearly  pure  phosphate  of  lime  were  discovered 
in  two  or  more  districts  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  was  extensively  announced 
as  a  great  blessing  to  the  agricultural  community.  We  thought  that  it  would  be  imme- 
diately manufactured  into  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sold  to  our  farmers  at  a  reason- 
able price ;  and  that  with  it  the  growth  of  root  crops  would  greatly  extend.  We  were 
indeed  informed  that  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  owners  of  the  deposits  for  its 
manufacture  and  sale,  and  accordingly  recommended  our  readers  to  purchase  and  try  it 
as  a  manure  for  those  crops  which  experience  and  experiment  proved  it  would  greatly 
improve ;  and  also  stated  what  crops  it  would  not  benefit,  as  foimd  by  direct  and  exten- 
sive experiments  in  England. 

We  have  recently  received  two  samples  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  manu&ctored  in 
Kew  York  city,  one  called  ^^  improved  superphosphate  of  lime,''  and  the  other,  <<  super- 
phosphate of  lime."  Both  are  offered  at  the  same  price — two  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound.  If  the  samples  sent  us  are  fair  specimens  of  the  articles,  wc  should  prefix  the 
plain  superphosphate  as  a  manure  for  root  crops,  from. the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  manu- 
frictured  article ;  the  bones  are  all  acted  on  by  the  acid,  and  the  sample  is  in  a  finelj 
powdered  state  ^  while  the  <'  improved"  article  contains  quite  a  large  quantity  of  unde- 
composed  bones,  or  animal  charcoal.     We  do  not  say  that  sufficient  sulphuric  add  has 

*  not  been  used,  for  indeed  we  know  frt>m  experience  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
good  article  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  burnt  bones,  or  animal  charcoal,  unless  they  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  acid.  The  "  improvement''  is 
stated  to  be  the  addition  of  Peruvian  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  For  wheat  crops 
the  addition  of  these  substances  is  a  great  improvement,  and  the  manure  would  be  rala- 

I  able  for  wheat  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they  made  a  part  of  its  composidoo. 
Good  Peruvian  guano  should  contain  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  about  20  per  cent 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  commercial  sulphate  of  ammonia,  manufr^^tured  from  gas 
liquor,  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  superphosphate  of  lime,  made 
eitiier  from  the  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  or  from  animal  charcoal,  or  burnt  bones, 
would  contain  no  ammonia ;  and  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  guano,  is  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  make  a  manure  that  would  correspond  more  with  Uiat 
made  from  unbumt  hones. 

In  purchasing  an  artificial  manure  for  the  wheat  crop,  ammoma  is  decidedly  the  most 
essential  and  expensive  ingredient,  and  the  price  of  the  article  is  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity which  it  contains.  In  England,  phosphate  of  lime  can  be  purchased  for,  and  is 
valued  at,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  while  ammonia  cannot  be  purchased  for  less 
than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  is  really  worth  more.  As  a  manure  for  tumepe,  how- 
ever, a  manure  is  valuable  in  the  proportion  it  contains  of  bi-phospkaU  of  /im^— this 
substance,  from  its  solubility,  having  a  most  magical  effect. on  that  crop;  and  it  is  to 
convert  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  into  bi-  or  ^uper-phosphate,  that  sulphuric  acid 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  Soluble  bi-phosphate  of  lime  is  valued 
at  eight  cents  per  pound. 

I^  however,  we  admit  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  speaal 
manure  for  wheat,  Peruvian  guano  would  at  present  be  much  the  cheape^  source  of  it; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  16  per  cent  of  anmionia,  it  contains  20  per  cent  of  phosphate  of 
UAie  in  first  rate  condition  for  iiasimilation  by  the  plant,  as  well  as  other  fertilizing 
ingredients  of  minor  importance.    As  a  manure  for  wheat,  therefore,  we  gieatly  pru*^ 
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good  Peruvian  guano,  even  to  this  improved  superphosphate  of  lime,  especially  if  the 
sample  sent  us  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  article. 

As  conservators  of  the  agricultural  interest,  we  make  these  remarks  simply  to  put 
farmers  on  their  guard  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  Tarious  artificial  manures ; 
and  that,  if  they  try  them  (as  we  hope  they  will  on  a  small  scale  as  toanures  for  wheat 
this  year,)  and  the  result  is  not  beneficial,  they  may  not  indiscriminately  condemn  all 
book-farming,  science,  and  artificial  fertilizers  as  unmitigated  humbugs. 
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SOIL   BEST   ADAPTED    FOR    THE    CULTURE    OF    WHEAT.    . 

All  of  our  commonly  cultivated  plants  are  composed  precisely  of  the  same  elements, 
the  only  chemical  difference  between  the  vast  varieties  of  plants  b^ng  the  relative  pro- 
portion in  which  the  same  elements  unite  to  form  the  plant ;  so  that  if  a  soil  will  produce 
any  one  of  our  cultivated  crops,  it  possesses  the  capacity,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  plants 
are  concerned,  of  growing  any  other  crop,  to  some  extent  Li  judging  of  the  best  kind 
of  plants  to  be  cultivated  on  any  particular  soil,  therefore,  we  have  to  look  to  the  rela- 
tive proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  plants  exist  in  the  soil,  and  adopt  that  class  of 
plants  which  requires  most  of  the  particular  elements  in  which  the  soil  abounds,  or 
requires  least  of  those  in  which  it  is  deficient.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  common  sense 
view  of  the  subject,  yet  there  are  many  other  circumstances,  often  overlooked,  which,  if 
considered,  would  materially  a£fect  our  conclusions.  In  a  large  crop  of  com  there  are 
all  the  elements  which  a  large  crop  of  wheat  contains,  and  also  in  larger  quantities,  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  produce  immense  crops  of  corn  that  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated-  with  wheat  A  good  wheat  soil  will  always  produce  a  good  crop 
of  com,  if  properly  tilled,  while  much  of  our  best  com  land  will  not  produce  wheat 
under  ordinary  culture.  The  cause  of  this  great  difference  is  not,  we  have  shown,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  any  element  of  the  wheat  plant ;  for  the  requirements  of  the 
corn  crop  are  identical  in  kind  and  greater  in  quantity,  than  that  of  wheat  It  must, 
therefore,  be  owing  either  to  the  manner  in  which  £he  various  elements  are  assimilated 
by  the  plant,  or  to  the  existence  in  the  soil  of  some  substance,  which  though  sufficient  of 
it  may  exist  in  a  com  soil  for  the  actual  demands  of  the  wheat  crop,  yet  from  the  differ- 
ent habits  of  growth  of  the  two  plants,  a  much  larger  quantity  may  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  wheat  than  of  the  com  plant  This  sub- 
stance is  most  probably  clay  ;  for  all  soils  which  experience  proves  to  be  best  adapted  to 
wheat  culture,  abound  with  this  substance  and  lime.  The  reason  why  clay  is  so  much 
more  necessary  and  beneficial  for  wheat  than  for  com,  is  not  clearly  understood.  In 
light  soil  the  wheat  plant  is  found  to  throw  out  its  lateral  roots  very  near  the  surface, 
while  in  a  clayey  or  heavy  one  it  is  more  inclined  to  tap,  and  the  lateral,  fibrous  roots 
are  at  a  greater  depth.  In  the  former  case  the  plant  would  be  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  frost  and  thaw,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  heave  out  in  the  spring,  while 
in  the  latter  it  would  be  better  able  to  stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat,  from 
the  roots  being  at  a  greater  depth,  and  having  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  wheat  plant  derives  from  clay,  is  its  prevent* 
ing  the  extension  of  fibrous  surface  roots,  and  forcing  the  plant  to  throw  out  a  single 
tap  root,  which  descends  much  deeper  and  takes  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil. 

If  this  is  a  right  view  of  the  subject,  we  should  loosen  the  subsoil  of  all  our  wheat 
fields,  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling ;  while  on  soils  rather  too  light  for  wheat,  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  render,  the  surface  soil  compact  and  firm.  Treading 
the  wheat  in  the  fall  with  sheep  has  been  practiced  with  advantage ;  but  in  doing  so,  cau- 
tion is^ecessary  to  prevent  serious  injury  in  case  winter  immediately  sets  in.    On  all  soils 
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vliich  produce  good  crops  of  com,  ve  believe  wheat  maj  be  grown,  inaamuch  aB  there 
is  nothing  lacking  which  enters  into  the  wheat  plant,  and  all  that  is  neoesasrf  is  to 
impart  to  the  soil  a  certain  degpree  of  texture  and  tenacitj,  which  all  good  natural  vhest 
soils  possess.  For  this  purpose,  heavy  rollers  and  other  mechanical  means  nrast  be 
employed ;  and  tf  presser  something  similar  to  CroskilVs  Clod  Crusher,  of  which  we 
have  often  spoken,  would  be  of  great  benefit.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  saj 
that  consolidation  is  the  only  thing  necessary  in  cUl  cases,  to  ensure  a  wheat  crop  on 
soil  where  corn,  barley,  and  oats  flourish  ;  for  the  land  may  in  winter  be  so  wet  as  to 
destroy  the  plant :'  yet  if  drained,  and  means  be  taken  to  render  the  surface  compaot, 
we  believe  such  soils  woidd  produce  first  rate  crops  of  wheat. 
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LEACHED    ASHES    ON    WHEAT. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  particular  ingredients  to 
which  the  fertilizing  ppwer  of  leached  ashes  are  owing,  nearly  all  agree  that  they  are  a 
valuable  manure  for  the  wheat  crop.  And  as  there  are,  in  different  parts  of  the  oountrj, 
old  asheries  from  whence  old  leached  ashes  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere  nominal  price, 
we  are  surprized  that  they  are  not  much  more  extensively  used  than  they  are.  The 
good  effects  of  100  to  200  bushels  of  old  leached  ashes  per  acre  are  most  decided  <»  all 
light  wheat  soils,  and  are  visible  often  for  years  after  their  application.  This  prolonged 
benefit  is  probably  derived  from  the  lime,  of  which  the  leached  ashes  contain  aome  80 
per  cent.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  leached  ashes  contain  the  double  salt  of 
silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  which  Prof.  Wat  found  was  the  real  agent  of  soils  in 
retaining  ammonia  and  other  fertilizers,  and  that  therefore  by  adding  leached  ashes,  we 
add  ammonia,  or  at  least  the  means  of  obtaining  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  most 
available  form  for  the  wheat  plant ;  and  that  it  is  this  alkali  that  so  much  benefits  the 
crop,  and  not  the  potash  and  soda  which  may  be  left  undissolved  from  the  ashes.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  older  the  leached  ashes  are,  the  better; — the  more  they  hare  been 
exposed  to  rain  and  the  air,  the  more  ammonia  will  they  contain,  and  the  more  good 
will  they  do  to  the  wheat  crop.  And  it  would  indicate  that  on  all  our  wheat  soils 
leached  ashes  would  do  more  good  than  the  unleached  ashes,  ftom  the  (act  that 
ammonia  is  so  much  more  necessary  as  a  manure  for  wheat  than  the  alkalies  potash  and 
Boda,  which  are  washed  out  in  leaching. 

These  views,  however,  are  at  present  somewhat  hypothetical,  and  further  experiments 
ftre  necessaiy  to  confirm  or  refute  them ;  yet  the  fact  that  leached  ashes  are  a  first  rate 
fertili2er.  remains  a  fact  still,  though  we  cannot  decidedly  account  for  their  good  effect; 
and  we  would  recommend  all  farmers  who  can  obtain  them,  to  do  bo,  and  apply  them 
to  their  light  soils  previous  to  sowing  wheat  this  m<Hith* 


Lice  on  Hoog — 'A  Rbhedt. — ^ BRoonasDOs^*  complains  in  ihe  Ifew  York  Pl(nf 
for  August,  that  hia  hogs  have  suffered  much  from  lice,  and  asks  the  editor  or  some 
correspondent,  for  a  remedy.  As  the  subject  is  of  general  interest,  we  suggest  sulphtifj 
to  be  given  in  food  eaten  by  the  swine,  as  a  preventive.  This  well  knoMrn  mineral  is 
|Mrticularly  obnoxious  to  all  insects,  and  haa  never  failed  to  clear  cattle  of  ticks  when 
fed  to  them  in  their  salt  The  itch  or  scab  insect  that  burrows  in  the  skins  of  sheep,  is 
destroyed  by  sulphur ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  lice  on  hogs  and  calves  may  be  drirea 
off  by  the  same  remedy.  It  is  said  to  dear  fruit  trees  of  parasitic  insects  and  fungi* 
either  by  filling  with  sulphur  holes  bored  into  their  trunks,  which  are  then  plugged,  or 
by  putting  it  around  their  rootik  We,  hope  that  "Beoombsdos"  will  try  this  lemody, 
and  Import  the  results  * 
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PEAS,   AND    fORE-MAKING. 

I2r  the  great  corn-growing  districts^  the  western  States,  com  is  doubtless  the  best  food 
that  can  be  raised  for  fatting  h(^  and  that  sptem  of  feeding  best  that  is  attended 
with  least  labor  and  outlay*  Grinding  or  cooking  food  is  of  very  questionable  economy 
where  com  is  worth  only  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  yet  it  is  in  such  places  that 
pork-raising  is  a  directly  profitable  business ;  that  is  to  say,  it  pays  much  better  to  con- 
vert com  into  pork  than  to  sell  it  off  the  fiEum,  without  reckoning  the  value  of  the  manure 
in  the  calculation.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  relative  difference  between  the 
price  of  com  and  pork  is  there  much  more  in  &vor  of  the  pork  than  in  this  and  the 
older  settled  States,  owing  to  the  cheap  rate,  compared  with  value,  at  which  pork  can 
be  sent  to  the  eastern  cities.  In  feeding,  hogs,  however,  with  com  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  and  pork  at  four  dollars  per  hundred,  we  have  to  be  careful  and  economical  of 
corn  rather  than  of  laJbor^  to  make  it  pay.  Grinding  and  cooking,  or  soaking  in  water  for 
twelve  hours  or  so,  will  well  repay  the  extra  labor  and  expense.  It  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful whether,  taking  no  account  of  the  manure,  it  is  profitable  to  feed  com  to  hogs  at 
fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  pork  at  four  cents  per  pound.  Many  good  farmers  think  it 
will  not,  and  keep  only  sufficient  hogs  to  eat  up  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
makiDsg  their  pork  in  summer  on  sour  milk,  and  finishing  off  with  apples,  small  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  and  ^  nubbins,"  or  immature  com,  in  addition  to  the  milk.  In  this  way  the 
actual  cost  of  pork-making  is  little  more  than  the  labor,  and  the  profit  considerable. 
But  this  system  is  necessarily  limited,  and  what  is  required  is  a  profitable  plan  for 
feeding  hogs,  d^c,  on  a  large  scale,  it  being  otherwise  impossible  to  maintain  our  farms 
in  a  high  degree  of  fertility ;  that  is,  we  can  not  export  a  greater  part  of  the  hay,  com, 
(fee,  from  a  farm,  and  keep  it  in  good  heart — without^  indeed,  we  purchase  instead  of 
making  manure,  which  in  many  localities  is  probably  the  cheapest  way.  But,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  our  farmers  must  keep  more  stock,  make  more  pork,  mutton,  and  beef,  on 
their  farms,  before  the  maiimnm  produce  of  the  soil  can  be  obtained,  or  rationally 
expected. 

In  a  judicious  system  of  farm  management,  we  must  judge  of  the  economy  <^ 
growing  a  certain  crop,  or  feeding  with  a  particular  kind  of  produce,  by  its  effects  on 
other  crops  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  Thus,  on  wheat-growing  farms,  we  have  .to 
look  not  merely  to  the  profit  of  growing  one  crop,  or  feeding,  4&c,  alone,  but  also  to  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  ultimate  object — the  producticHi  of  wheat  And  that  system  of 
farming  is  best  which  yields  the  most  profit  as  a  wkole^  even  though  actual  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  growing  and  feeding  out  some  of  the  crops,  &c.  In  fatting  hogs,  therefore, 
we  have  to  consider  what  will  be  the  best  method  to  adopt,  taking  into  account  the 
expense  at  which  the  Ibod  used  can  be  grown,  the  effect  of  its  growth  on  the  soil,  die 
amount  of  pork  it  will  produce^  and  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  its  consumption. 
To  determine  these  points  satisfactorily,  requires  more  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess ;  and  a  series  of  experiments  are  needed  before  we  shall  be  much  wiser.  It  is 
really  known,  however,  that  the  principal  object  on  a  wheat  farm  should  be  the  accumu- 
lation of  ammonia  ;  for  it  is  impossible  in  any  other  way  to  increase  the  wheat  crop, 
which  on  most  soils  increases  or  diminishes  as  ammonia  is  supplied  or  withheld  as 
manure.  The  wheat  plant  not  only  consumes^  but  actually  destroys  ammonia,  during 
its  growth.  Com,  barley,  and  oats,  are  supposed,  from  good  reasons,  to  do  the  same; 
and  therefore  none  of  them  is  the  crop  whidh  we  should  grow  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
out  on  the  farm^  with  the  olject  of  obtaining  ammonia  for  the  wheat  crop.  But  peas 
do  not  destroy  ammonia  to  any  extent  in  their  growth,  and  contain  four  times  as  much 
nitrogen  (the  essential  element  of  ammonia)  as  com ;  so  that  not  only  is  a  crop  of  peas 
produced  without  much  destraction  of  ammonia,  but  the  manure  made  by  hogs  eating 
them  would  contain  four  times  as  much  ammonia  as  that  made  by  those  eating  com, 
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and  would  therefore  be  four  timeB  as  valuable  as  a  manure  for  wheat.  Foods,  too,  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  are  highly  nutritious ;  and  not  only  are  they  best 
adapted  for  supplying  the  wear  and  tear  of  animal  tissues  in  working  horses  and  cattle, 
but  experiments  prove  that  they  will  actually  produce  the  most  fat  and  butter,  although 
these  substances  contain  no  nitrogen.  Hence  we  may  expect  that,  weight  for  weight, 
peas  will  make  more  pork,  mutton,  or  beef,  than  com,  barley,  or  oats. 

Raising  a  crop  of  peas  is  attended  with  much  less  labor  than  a  crop  of  com,  it  is  a 
first  rate  preparative  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  is  off  the  land  in  good  tinie  for  preparing  it 
for  wheat  sowing.  The  principal  objection  to  growing  peas  in  Western  New  York,  is 
the  destructiveness  of  the  "  pea  bug;"  but  if  we  grow  peas  as  here  advocated,  for  feeding 
hogs,  this  difficulty  is  removed,  from  the  fact  that  the  bug  does  little  injury  to  the  pea 
till  late  in  the  fall,  or  winter,  and  in  feeding  them  to  hogs  they  may  be  given  as  soon  as 
harvested,  and  may  be  all  eaten  and  the  hogs  ready  to  butcher  before  cold  weather  sets 
in  and  renders  more  food  and  attention  necessary.  Peas  are  first  rate  food  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep ;  but  for  the  horse  especially  they  should  be  very  dry,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  desirable  to  feed  them  to  him  soon  after  cutting.  So  that,  during  the  pre?alenoe 
of  the  pea  bug,  the  hog  appears  to  be  the  best  animal  for  feeding  with  peas,  and 
answers  every  purpose.  The  pork  or  bacon  from  pea-fatted  hogs  is  considend  firmer 
and  of  altogether  a  superior  quality.  We  would  recommend  that  the  peas  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  feeding  to  hogs. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  not  intended  to  underrate  our  grand  natural  crop, 
mtuze.  In  many  districts  this  is  the  best  crop  that  can  be  grown  for  all  purposes ;  jet 
on  wheat  farms,  where  the  principal  object  is  the  growth  of  wheat,  we  would  not  grow 
com  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hogs — peas  being  a  better  crop,  because  produced  at 
lees  expense  to  the  soil,  and  affording  the  most  valuable  manure  for  the  wheat  crop. 
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IMPROVED    BREEDS    OF    CATTLE   IN    THE    WEST. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  than  our 
own  great  Westem  States,  where  land  is  not  only  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  of  unequalled 
fertility,  yielding  rich  natural  grasses  in  great  abundance.  This  undoubted  fertility  of 
the  soil  for  grazing  purposes,  the  fine  diy  climate,  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  high 
price  of  labor,  all  point  to  stock-raising  and  wool-growing  as  the  most  profitable  depart- 
ment of  farm  economy  in  the  west.  In  no  country  can  improved  breeds  of  cattle  be  so 
readily  and  profitably  introduced  as  in  the>  new  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  th<erefore 
gratifying  to  observe  that  our  westem  brethren  are  making  most  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  improve  their  breeds  of  cattle,  by  importations  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 
Last  spring  a  company  of  intelligent  farmers  was  formed  in  Uie.  Sciota  Valley,  /Ohio,) 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  cattle  and  improving  their  present  stock,  though  it  is  now 
by  no  means  inferior  to  any,  common  in  the  country.  Two  good  judges  were  sent  to 
England,  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  and  it  appears  they  have  purchased  and  shipped 
for  New  York,  twenty  head  of  very  fine  cattle  from  the  *north  of  England,  and  also 
intend  getting  a  first  rate  stallion.  These  cattle,  it  is  said,  will  be  exhibited  in  CleTe- 
land,  at  the  Ohio  State^  Fair.  The  celebrated  Short^Horn  bull  ^^Lamartine"  has  been 
hired  by  Calvin  Fletcher,  of  Indiana,  for  the  sum  of  $200  for  one  season.  This,  with 
"  Earl  Seaham,"  gives  that  State  the  two  best  Durham  bulb  in  the  country.  The  other 
day,  likewise,  we  saw  passing  through  this  city  two  very  fine  young  Short-Horn  bulls 
from  Col.  Sherwood's  stock,  in  the  possession  of  A.  C.  Stevenson,  E^q.,  of  Monroe, 
Indiana,  where  we  believe  that  gentleman  has  already  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  into  which 
however  he  wishes  to  infuse  a  little  fresh  blood.  Mr.  S.'8  stock  must  be  very  fine  indeed 
if  these  bulls  do  not  improve  it. 
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From  these  indications,  and  many  others  tiiat  might  be  mentioned,  we  believe  the 
fannera  of  the  great  west  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  eaaj  to  breed  good 
animals  as  poor  onee,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  for  theone  is  no  more  than  for  theMher, 
while  the  difference  in  nett  profit  is  suoh-as  to  astonbh  the  natirea.  The  Durham,  or 
Short-HorD,  appears  to  be  the  most  favorite  breed,  judging  from  the  number  and  the 
price  at  which  tbey  are  purchased. 


LOBD    XSyHOLU. 

The  accompanying  cnts  are  good  representations  of  this  doserredly  much  t 
breed  of  cattle.  "  Lord  Eyiholme"  obtained  the  first  premium  as  the  best  two.  year  .old 
Short-Hora  bull,  and  "  Azalia"  as  the  beet  Short-Horn  oow  over  three  years  old,  at  the 
New  York  State  Ftur  In  Rochester  last  year.  They  aro  owned  by  L.  Q.  Mobbii^  of 
Mount  Fordham,  Weatcheatw  county,  N.  Y. 
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Ibe  I>0]4i«iiM  «re  generally  admitted  to  be  the  b«Bt  brMd  hr  nqild  feeding  and  etrlj 
Hiaturitj,  being  perfect  at  tbree  year»  old.  Their  iQiikiB|*  ijaalitiee  axe  said  to  be  ^ood ; 
but  good  iat-maken  and  milkers  seldom  ^  together.  Tbey  Mqure  good,  rich  pasture, 
and  pix^>er  attention  in  winter.  If  theee  am  given,  the  breed  can  not  be  beaten  for  beef- 
making.  A  cross  between  a'Short-Hom  boll  and  a  Native  cow,  givea  a  yaloable  bieed 
for  dairy  purposes.  Some,  however,  prefer  a  cross  with  the  Devon.  The  Devon,  too. 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  bull  to  use  when  working  cattle  are  desired.  It  is  likewise  said 
that  the  Devons  stand  the  winter  better  than  the  Durhams.  But  we  must  not  draw 
comparisons,  else  we  shall  pull  an  old  house  on  our  heads. 
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THE    ELEMENTS    OF    FERTILITY    WORSE    THAN    WASTED. 

Tbs  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  supplying  ammonia  or  substances  rich  in  nitio- 
gen  as  manure  to  our  wheat  crop,  is  now  universally  admitted;  and  we  will  once 
again  call  attention  to  the  great  loes  which  the  country  sustains  in  the  waste  of 
ammoniacal  manures  in  cities  and  villages,  where  they  so  often  generate  cholera 
and  other  pestilential  diseases.  All  medical  experience  goes  to  prove  that  those 
organized  substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  that  most  abound  in  nitrogen, 
evolve  gases  of  the  most  malignant  character,  when  they  rot  No  other  culti- 
vated  vegetable,  stored  up  in  cities,  has  generated  in  its  unexpected  deeay,  so  much 
pestilence  as  cabbage ;  and  no  other  has  so  much  nitrogen  in  its  composition,  nor  so 
much  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  gaseous  compounds  of  these  elementary  bodies 
are  now  carrying  death  into  thousands  of  families ;  but  the  careful  study  of  these 
elements  of  pestilence  and  of  human  food,  who  will  encourage !  The  good  people  of 
Rochester  are  now  afflicted  with  cholera,  and  many  have  left  the  city  in  consequence, 
when  they  should  have  remained  and  helped  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  malady.  We 
have  visited  the  premises  where  it  has  been  most  fatal,  (in  one  block  sixteen  have  died, 
as  we  are  informed,)  and  the  sources  of  the  malaria  are  as  plain  as  filthy,  wet  cellars^ 
and  abominable  yards,  sewers,  and  privies,  can  make  them.  The  worst  of  plagues  bare 
been  called  into  existence  on  board  of  ships ;  and  pray,  what  but  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  do  ships  ever  contain  to  excite  malignant  fevers  f  The  yellow  ferer, 
so  fatal  in  southern  cities,*  and  the  certain  death  to  whites  that  spend  a  single  night  on 
some  rice  plantations,  alike  confirm  the  great  truth  of  the  organic  .origin  of  all  pestileD- 
tial  diseases.  If  all  the  manure  now  waited,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  American  and 
English  cities,  were  properly  deodorized,  and  applied  to  the  land  that  needs  it,  how 
much  sickness  and  suffering  would  be  prevented !  How  many  acres  would  produce 
three  times  more,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  than  they  now  do ! 

To  grow  wheat  and  other  crops  on  poor  soils  without  manure,  implies  a  prodigious 
"^aste  of  labor,  for  a  part  of  whidi  the  consumers  of  crops  in  cities  are  taxed  in  enhanced 
prices ;  but  in  the  end,  both  those  that  live  in  the  country  and  such  as  dwell  in  cities, 
will  be  punished  alike  for  the  common  wrong  of  impoverishing  the  earth.  Produceis 
and  consumers  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other^s  wants  and  means ;  and 
instead  of  using  the  food  of  wheat  plants  to  poison  the  denizens  of  cities,  as  is  now  wit- 
nessed in  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  all  fecal  matters  must  be  carried  back  to  the  needy 
fields  whence  they  were  taken.  From  the  city  of  Rochester  go  out  into  difiereit 
aee^ions  of  country,  three  canals,  four  or  five  railvoada,  and  as  many  pl^nkroads,  ibr  the 
«h^p  distribution  of  concentrated  manure.  •  With  these  advantages,  why  may  not  the 
iiveii^e  yield  of  wheat,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  be  broi^ht  up  to  ^  bushels  per 
acre  f  To  achieve  this  result,  afid  more  than  double  the  value  i.f  aH  the  real  estate  ia 
Rochester  and  Monroe  county,  requires  but  t)x^  appiieaitioa  ef  4k  littje  common  sense. 
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Atseaok  pBOiJuonoM  or  Wool  per  Sskep,  in  each  of  the  Statbb. — I  hare  noticed  reoootly,  in 
several  periodicals^  an  artiolo  taken  fipom  the  000800  ^f  18^  giTiog  the  nvjoiiber  of  elieep  and  the 
Amount  of  wool  in  each  of  »the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Unioa  From  these  data  I  have  added 
Another  eoluao,  giving  the  avenge  weight  of  fleeee  in  eaeh  of  the  States  and  Territoriea  If  yom 
will  have  the  goodness  to  add  still  another  eolnmn,  giviagi  sa  iar  as  jou  ean  convenientlj,  the 
DMdiawa  priee  at  which  wool  has  been  sold  the  present  season  in  the  several  Stateiv  potting  down 
Verosont  9t  i*H  eent^  and  let  the  whole  appear  in  your  valuable  paper,  the  Farmer^  jon  will  doubt- 
lesa  snbserre  the  wool-growing  interest^  and  very  nuneh  ^bHge  a  oqnstai^  Bsader.  Pjjok,  Qoon 
.— ZTtiKskny*,  Vt 
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andafraqtUm, 

sad  a  fraction. 

nearly. 

nearly. 

sndr  a  fraottos. 

andafraatiea 
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We  ftre  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  comply  with  our  eorreepondcnt's  wish.    It  would  bo  a 
Bomewhat  difficult  task  to  get  the  average  price  of  wool  ia  each  of  the  States  corrccdj, 
though  could  it  be  obtained  it  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  column  added  in  the 
above  table,  be  exceedingly  iateresting.    We  pesume  Mr.  Goodtkar  feela  proud  of  l^is 
State,  and  wishes  to  eontraat  it  with  ita  aisten,  for  it  appears  at  the  head  of  the  heap — 
yielding  3  lbs.  11-^  oz.  of  wooVto  each  sheep.    Small  as  this  weight  appears,  it  is  the 
highest  average  in  the  United  States.    The  District  of  Columbia  comes  ip.  seconds- 
averaging  3  lbs.  8  OL    There  are  but  150  sheep,  however,  and  those  probably  in  t^^e 
possession  of  a  few  amateurs,    Massachusetts  is  diiid — averaging  3  lbs»  and  1  oz. ;  aid 
Maine  next — S  lbs.  0^  oz.    Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Unicn 
that  reach  an  average  of  three  poimds  of  wool  per  sheep.    Iowa,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Utah,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Kew  York,  range  in  tha 
order  named  from  2  lbs.  8  oz.  to  2  lbs.  14^  oz.    Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Dela- 
ware, Missoiiri,  Virgioia,  In^jaqa,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  range  iroKi 
2  Iba.  to  9  lbs.  H  oz.    Florida,  Minnesdta,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  North  Carolini. 
Te&nesaee,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  range  from  1  lb.  to  1  lb.  15  ^ 


^ 
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New  Varisties  of  Wheat. — We  have  recdred  from  quite  a  number  of  esteemed 
eorreepoRdents,  samples  of  the  best  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  their  different  localities,  and 
among  them  several  new  varieties.  These  we  shall  sow  this  &11,  and  shall  be  aUe  to 
report  another  season.  Some  of  the  letters  received  we  give  below,  which  will  be  found 
interesting : 

White  Bhu  Stem. — Ab  I  am  a  fnend  of  improvement^  I  will  complj  with  your  request  in  the 
December  nmnber  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Farmer^  bj  Bending  yob  several  heads  of  wheal 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  variety  to  send,  becanee  I  do  not  know  what  varieties  you  have,  but  I  will  send 
the  best  we  have.  The  Idnd  I  seAd  you  we  call  the  WTiite  Blue  Stem.  The  first  we  had  of  it  we 
ent  in  1849,'  and  it  beats  all  the  other  kinds  that  we  have.  It  generally  looks  poor  in  the  tall  and 
early  in  the  spring ;  but  after  the  weather  gets  warm,  it  outgrows  all  the  other  kinds  for  a  wfaQe^ 
It  grows  rather  taller  than  most  other  kuidfl^  but  does  not  lodge  soon.  The  straw  is  blue,  if  free  from 
rust  The  head  looks  slim,  but  it  turns  out  well  in  threshing.  The  seed  is  full  and  white,  if  pore. 
The  rust  does  not  hurt  it  so  soon  as  most  other  varieties. .  This  year  the  grain  does  not  look  so  brigiit 
as  usuaL  The  harvest  has  been  later  than  usual,  whioh  we  suppose  is  the  reason  oi  that  In  a 
few  cases  there  have  been  as  high  as  forty  and  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  nusod  in  this  Talley. 
There  is  more  of  this  wheat  raised  in  this  and  the  two  adjoining  townships,  than  of  all  the  other 
varieties  put  together.  I  will  also  put  some  seed  in  the  letter,  so  that  if  you  have  none,  you  ean  try 
it;  and  I  wish  you  good  sueoesa.      CHUBHAir  L  Holungeb. — Bedford  Co.,  Pa, 

AtutrdUan  Wheat. — Inclosed  I  send  yon  a  sample  of  the  celebrated  Auetralum  WheeL  Thau 
of  my  own  raising,  fW>m  seed  that  I  had  sent  to  me  last  fall  from  my  native  place,  (Telaaket^  Lofig 
Island)  I  have  about  three  acree^  which,  although  sown  nearly  a  month  later  than  it  sbodd  have 
been,  (Sept  80th,)  will  prove  a  Mr  crop.  I  intend  to  sow  ten  acres  of  it  this  fall,  which  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it^  will  yield  about  thirty-fiye  bushels  per  acre  without 
any  extra  pains  being  taken  with  it  At  Jeast^  I  am  confident  that  it  will  yield  a  third  more  per 
aere  than  any  other  kind  of  wheat  now  grown  in  the  United  Statea.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  at 
least  a  part  of  those  of  my  neighbors  who  are  anxious  to  get  the  seed  ot  it  the  coming  year. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  very  good  this  season,  and  is  now  nearly  all  harvested  and 
secured,  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Other  crops  are  somewhat  retarded  by  drouth,  but  the  rain  io^j 
is  reviving. 

We  have  succeeded  in  raising  some  very  beautiful  flowers  from  those  seeds  you  sent  oa  They 
attract  the  attention  of  passers  by,  who  often  inquire  where  we  got  the  seed,  to  which  we  are  alwajs 
happy  to  answer,  "They  were  presented  us  by  the  editors  of  the  Oenetee  Farmer.^  D.  D.  Toosm. 
•^Nofpoteon,  Mieh. 

Wathinffton  Wheat — I  herewith  indose  you  a  sample  of  wheats  known,  here  as  the  WatMngtm 
Wheat,  which  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  AtutrcUian  Wheat  given  in  the  Genetee  Farmer.  It 
has  been  very  much  admired  by  farmers  in  ehis  neighborhood.  We  raised  on  one  acre,  aoeorateW 
mtasured,  and  with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  barn-yard  manure,  forty-one  and  a  half  hmheli 
of  dean  wheats  weighing  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel  Its  flour-making  properties  were  rerj 
mtoh  questioned ;  bat  if  it  is  not  left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  too  ripe,  and  with  a  miller  that  ande^ 
stands  his  business,  it  will  make  as  good  bread  as  any  other  yariety  that  is  raised  in  this  dtttriet 
You  will  please,  tlirough  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  let  us  know  whether  it  is  the  Awlre- 
lien  or  not  Some  of  tho  ears  contain  over  a  hundred  grains;  one  reached  120.  Wx.  W.  Pabxb. 
PvrkerainUe,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 

I  herewith  inclosb  a  sample  of  a  variety  of  wheat  that  I  obtained  a  few  years  ago  from  a  man  that 
DDved  from  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  to  this  place  at  that  time.  It  was  from  a  crop  grown  on  five 
acres  of  land,  the  entire  yield  of  which  ho  said  was  over  two  hundi^  bushelsi  The  inclosed  speo- 
seen  is  of  the  third  crop  raised  since  I  procured  the  seed,  sown  the  latter  part  of  September,  on  Bpriag 
vheat  stubble  laAd,  and  had  but  an  indifferent  chance.  Hie  marked  phase  of  the  variety  appetf*  to 
le  toll,  coarse  straw,  with  long  heads^  weU  fiilled  with  raiall  red  grains.  YieldB  well,  weight  well, 
nd  makes  very  good  flour. 

This  section  of  country  is  not  considered  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  wheats  and  therefore 
Tery  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  Cheese-making  is  the  great  buaSness  wiUi  fiirmers  bare ;  and  Am 
Itfndrcds  of  tons  sent  out  of  the  country  is^  in  my  opinion,  exhausting  those  great  elements  of  vege-  I  ^ 
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tation  whiob  we  already  need  in  greater  abondanoe  in  order  to  prodnoe  good  crops  of  wheat     Ezka 
Hjuoingtok.— fi'ramM^  IhtmMl  CkL,  Ok^ 

Herewith  I  send  you  three  of  the  most  i^prored  yarietieB  of  wheat  grown  in  this  dieiriot  They 
are  known  here  by  the  namee  of  Blue  jSUntf  White  Bearded,  and  Teimeuee, 

The  Bltte  Stem  is  rather  late»  but  grows  large,  and  ia  very  prodoctiYe.  The  straw  is  stiff  and  stands 
up  well  As  yet  it  is  a  sure  erop^  makes  excellent  flour,  and  commands  the  highest  price  of  any 
yaricty  known  here. 

The  White  Bearded  is  a  rather  early  wheat  of  large  growth,  stands  np  well,  and  yields  well  The 
grain  is  very  sound  and  heavy,  and  makes  excellent  flour. 

The  Tenneeeee  is  a  middling  early  wheat  Smooth,  white  Aaff,  rather  weak  straw.  Not  yeiy  pro- 
ductive, but  makes  excellent  flour. 

We  have  also  the  Mediierranean,  Golden  Ohaff,  lUd  Chaff,  Smooth  and  Velvet  iV.  T.  Flint,  <fec., 
but  the  three  described  are  considered  the  best  here.      Robebt  Fbaiqcb. — Danville,  Ind. 
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Sowing  Oats  wrm  Wheat. — A  farmer  residing  in  Grundy  county,  Illinois^  having  repeatedly 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  oats  with  wheat  ss  a  protection  from  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
is  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  After  his  groimd  is  prepared  for  the  wheat, 
he  first  sows  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  and  then  puts  the  usual  quantity  of  wheats  and  har- 
rows thera  in  together.  He  has  this  season  three  different  pieces  of  wheat  on  the  same  ground,  all 
prepared  alike.  On  tiie  first  pieoe  he  sowed  with  the  wheat  one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre ;  on  the 
second,  half  a  bushel;  and  on  the  third,'  no  oats  at  all  The  same  kind  and  quantity  of  wheat  was 
sown  on  each.  Hie  first  piece  is  good,  without  any  chesa  The  second  piece  is  a  middling  crop^ 
with  a  little  ehee&    The  third  picee  is  nearly  all  chesi^  and  not  worth  harvesting. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  here  has  this  season  tried  the  experiment  of  sprinkling  his  onion  beds 
with  brine,  made  by  adding  sslt  to  water  till  it  would  swim  an  egg,  and  then  to  one  part  of  the  brine 
put  two  parts  of  water.  Thip  mixture  will  kill  all  the  grass  without  injuring  the  o^on  plants^ 
thereby  saving  much  labor.      Hbnbt  Watkim& — Reed*9  Grove,  lU, 

The  fact  stated  by  our  correspondent  is  of  much  value,  and  the  practice  of  sowing  a 
few  oats  with  winter  wheat  on  soils  on  which  it  is  apt  to  winter-kill,  should  be  more 
generally  adopted.  The  oats  kill  ou(  in  the  winter,  and  afford  protection  and  manure 
to  the  wheat  plant 

The  mixture  of  salt  and  water,  though  it  might  have  answered  to  a  charm  in  this 
particular  instance,  should  be  used  with  caution ;  for  we  are  constantly  informed  of 
experiments  with  salt  where  the  whole  crop  was  destroyed. 


•*^*- 


Soaking  Gosm  dv  a  Solution  of  HAannoBN. — Beading^  in  the  April  number  of  the  Farmer,  thit 
soaking  com  in  a  solution  of  hartshorn  was  attended  with  great  benefit  I  was  induced  to  try  it  I 
put  two  ounces  of  hartshorn  to  a  peck  of  com,  and  soaked  it  six  hours^  planting  it  immediately  aftir- 
warde^  and  rolling  it  in  plaster  as  I  planted.  I  also  planted  corn  in  the  same  field,  rolling  it  in 
plaster  without  soaking  in  the  hartahom ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  com.  I  also  read  Uiat 
salt  on  potatoes  was  good.    I  tried  it^  and  it  proved  fiital.      A  Subsgrdkb. — Starke  county,  Ohio, 

At  the  time  we  received  the  above  communication,  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Orleans  coun^, 
N.  Y.,  was  in  our  office,  and  said  that  he  and  many  farmers  of  that  neighborhood  liUl 
used  the  solution  of  hartshorn  for  com,  just  as  did  our  friend,  toith  the  most  beneficial 
results — the  com  soaked  was  at  least  a  fbot  higher  than  that  not  soaked  in  the  haris- 
hom,  other  things  being  equaL 

It  is  known  that  ammonia,  or  hartshom,  has  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  com,  aid 
indeed  on  all  vegetables ;  but  we  can  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  small  quan- 
tity which  com  would  imbibe  by  soaking  in  such  a  weak  solution,  could  have  a  fertik- 
zing  effect  on  the  plant  If  it  does  any  good,  it  must  be  in  strengthening  the  gemi- 
nating principle,  and  giving  the  plant  a  good  start,  so  that  it  can  afterwards  better  h^p 
itself.    If  any  others  of  our  readers  have  tried  it,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  result     , 
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DEATH   OF   A,   J.   DOWNING. 


Bt  one  of  those  terrible  accidents  that  redden  the  pages  of  our  daDj  histoiy  with  baman 
Uood,  this  gifted  and  estimable  man  has  been  cut  down,  in  the  Teiy  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  morning  of  his  influence  and  usefulness. 

Of  all  the  records  of  recklessness,  this  burning  of  the  steamer  Hewry  CTcy  will  be 
recollected  as  one  of  the  most  painfully  aggravated  and  inexcusable.  That  for  the  sake 
of  a  paltry  strife,  seventy  or  eighty  human  beings  should  be  hurried  into  etemitj,  in 
broad  day  light,  on  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  within  a  rod  of  the  land,  is 
truly  a  most  excruciating  thought.  If  sympathy  can  afford  any  consolation  to  the 
mourning  relatives  of  those  who  so  suddenly  perished,  surely  they  have  it  But  what  is 
sympathy  ?  What  can  the  world  say  or  do,  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  lonely  widows^ 
the  orphaned  childrw,  the  desolate  fathers,  Wothers,  and  edstera,  whose  loved  ones  haTe 
fallen  victims  to  thia  sad  disaster  t    Ah  I  very  littkr  indeed  I 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Downing  is  no  common  one.    It  is  felt,  by  all  who  biew  hira  and 
who  appreciated  his  talents  and  labors,  as  a  national  calamity.     As  a  oontemporaiy  has 
truly  said,  ^  There  is  no  roan  whom  the  country  could  so  ill  afford  to  lose,  or  whose 
services  can  so  little  be  replaced,  as  those  of  Mr.  Downing."    fie  was  a  man  of  shining 
talents  and  the  most  varied  accomplishments.    As  a  pomologist,  his  works  are  looked 
upon  as  the  standard  American  authority,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     He  was  fiunOiar 
with  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  both  in  theory  and  practice.     In  landscape  gaiden- 
ing  and  rural  architecture  he  had  no  equal  in  this  country.    Besidea,  he  was  a  polished 
scholar,  and  a  graceful  and  effective  writer.    He  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acqaainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  people.    Country  life 
was  his  study:  hoW  its  industry  might  be  expanded  and  improved — how  it  might  be 
refined  and  elevated — how  its  comforts  and  pleasures  might  be  multiplied.    Hov 
natue  and  art  might  best  be  united  in  beautifying  the  country  home,  and  making  it 
expressive  of  the  social  life,  as  it  should  be^  of  the  American  people,  was  his  great  theme 
— his  great  object.    How  devotedly  and  successfully  he  pursued  it,  is  well  known-- 
the  face  of  the  country  proclaims  it    Its  improved  architecture,  its  orchards,  and  its 
gardens,  everywhere  speak  of  his  teachings — of  the  knowledge  and  the  taste  he  has 
disseminated,  and  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  cona- 
t^men.     But  he  is  gone.    His  lal)ors  are  ended.     His  life  was  a  short  one,  but  active 
and  useful,  and  we  trust  prepared  him  for  a  glorious  eternal  paradise. 
^Reader,  while  we  mingle  our  sorrows  for  the  deceased,  and  our  sympathies  with  hi» 
rfflicted  relations  and  friends,  let  us  cherish  his  memory,  and  honor  it  by  studying  anew 
Us  writings  and  teachings,  and  carrying  them  into  practice.     His  death  is  a  solemn  and 
impressive  admonition  that  life  is  uncertain.     But  we  must  not  despond  nor  be  discou^ 
iged,  but  go  forward  manfully  and  perform  the  work  allotted  us,  "while  it  is  yet  day. 

Nearly  all  the  Horticultural  Societies  in  the  country  liave  passed  resolutions  of  respect 
tjr  the  character  of  Mr.  Downing  and  sympathy  with  his  family,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Society  has  invited  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildkr  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  deeeased.  We  are  glad  to  learn  this.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Wiu>*'^  ^ 
•.he  best  that  could  be  made.  Ko  man  is  more  competent  to  dischaige  this  sad  duty 
ihan  he,  not  only  because  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  that  has  existed  between 
lim  and  the  deceased,  but  because  he  is  himself  one  of  the  most  able  and  2e»loi»  i^^ 


^^ 


advocates  of  rural  improvement  in  the  United  Statea,  and  ereiy  way  competent  to 
appreciate  and  pronounce  tipin  the  character  of  Mr.  Ddvdino  and  snch  lerviceB  as  he 
has  Tendered.  We  vish  he  could  be  petsasded  to  perform  a  like  datj  at  Rochester. 
Western  New  York  ahould  be  foremost  in  erray  mark  of  honor  and  respect  to  the  char- 
acter  of  Mr.  DowHixe,  for  Wwai  a  native  of  onr  State.  He  alwaja  took  pleasure  in 
Eluding  to  OUT  natural  advantages  and  our  progress,  and  nowhere  has  his  labors  been 
of  greater  practical  utility. 


THE    RC«E-COLORED    'WEIGEHA.      (Wbiomja  Rosea.) 

Turn  new  and  beautiful  ahmb,  introduced  tnmi  China,  \j  Mr.  Fonnnnt,  proves  to  be  a 
most  valnable  acquisitjon.  It  piovM  {Mvfectlj  hardy  at  Rochester,  having  stood  the 
post  severe  wmter  en- 
tirely unharmed,  and 
bloomed  profusely  in 
the  month  of  May. 
The  plants  were 
youn^,  too,  only  one 
season's  growth  from 
cuttings.  The  flowers 
are  in  shape  Himilar 
to  the  foxglove,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  rosy  ' 
crhnson,  changing  to 
a  blush.  The  later 
and  earlier  expanded 
flowers  produce  a  fine 
contrast  which  Is  one 
of  the  charms  of  this 
etegant  shrub  worthy 
of  note.  It  makes  a 
pretty  spreading  bush, 
in  foliage  resembling 
a  syringa.  It  is  prop- 
agated easily  from 
cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  or  from  layers. 
Mr.  HovKT,  in  hia 
Magazine,  says  that  it 
has  bIoes<»ned  well  in 

his  grounds,  and  that  "ema]!  plants  standing  hi  a  cold,  damp  locality,  did  not  have  so 
much  as  a  single  shoot  injttrq^L"  We  recommend  it  in  the  smallest  collections.  The 
following  is  FonrcitK'B  account  of  its  discovery : 

"  Vhm  I  firat  disooTcred  Hib  bwoUfol  Iplut  It  wit  growing  1b  ■  HMidWiU'a  garden,  in  ill*  vlmd 
of  Chnaan,  and  lit«is11y  loaded- with  flue  Tcne-oolored  flowei^  which  hung  in  giiiceful  buDchea  from 
the  Biila  of  the  Ustcs  and  the  cods  of  the  braochei.  The  garden,  which  wu  an  excellent  i^Fime  i 
of  the  p«en1iar  ctj1s  bo  muah  admired  I?  Um  ChiiMM  in  the  Dortb,  wai  olten  Tialtfd  by  the  offieeri 
of  Uie  regiment  who  wer«  qoarterad  at  llngha^  sod  was  Benerallj  aUled  Uw  Grotto,  on  aceount  «( 
the  pretty  roclf-work  with  whidi  H  was  onumented.  £rery  one  ww  and  admired  the  beautiiriil 
Welgelii,  which  wM  sJao  ■  gnui  bvorit*  with  the  old  sentleman  to  whom  thep1a«e  belonged.  I 
immeriiBtely  marked  it  as  one  of  the  finest  plaoti  of  Hor&am  Cbina^  ud  detenuned  to  ssiid  plant! 
.    ot  it  hatm  in  t^etj  diip  vntil  I  Aoald  him  of  itSNfc  uriT^" 
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EABLY    SUMMER    PEARS. 

The  pear  is  really  the  most  interesting  fruit  grown ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  tliat 
those  who  devote  much  attention  to  its  culture  should  in  time  become  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it — so  zealous  and  enthusiastic  on  the  subject — as  to  appear,  to  the  indifferent, 
who  think  that  ^  a  pear  is  only  a  pear,"  quite  beside  themselyes.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  fruits  we  cultivate,  and  so  varied  in  its  form,  size,  coloring,  teiture,  and  perfume, 
that  all  tastes  can  be  suited.  The  tree,  too,  is  so  beautiful  in  its  growth,  so  varied  in  its 
habit,  in  its  foliage,  in  the  color  of  its  bark,  and  in  many  minor  particulars,  that  a  dozen 
specimens  of  as  many  varieties  furnish  material  enough  for  a  ddightful  study.  We  are 
now  so  rich  in  varieties,  that  we  can  have  pears  ten  months  in  the  year — from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  first  of  May.  Up  to  the  present  time,  (Aug.  10,)  six  varietieB 
have  ripened  in  our  grounds,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  and  profitable  to  others 
to  have  a  description  and  some  account  of  them.  They  are  not  all  first  rate — perhaps 
not  second  rate — not  more  than  two  of  them,  perhaps,  could  be  recommended  for 
general  culture,  or  to  the  proprietor  of  a  small  garden^  in  our  locality  at  least ;  but  in 
certain  localities,  or  under  certain  drcumstanoes,  the  worst  of  them  might  be  valuable 
and  well  worthy  of  culture. 


AMIBX  JOANNST.        LITTLX   MUSK. 


MUSOAT  ROBXRT. 


Amirb  Joannkt.  [8U  John^s^  Early  Sugar,  d:e,) — Fruit  smaU,  varying  from 
obovate  to  pyriform,  regular,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  which  is  long,  straight  and  stift 
inserted  without  any  cavity.  Catyx  open,  large,  not  sunk.  Skin  greenish  yellow, 
becoming  lemon  yellow  at  maturity.  Flesh  breaking,  juicy,  musky,  and  sweet  Tm 
upright,  and  of  vigorous  growth.  Young  shoots  olive  colored,  with  minute  gray  dots. 
Leaves  large,  roundish,  flat,  glossy,  and  rich,  slightly  toothed,  and  on  very  long  and 
large  petioles.  Tree  very  productive,  and  succeeds  wdl  both  on  pear  and  quince  stock. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  large  gardens,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  earliness,  but 
because  the  tree  is  very  beautiful,  wiUi  its  large,  glistening  foliage,  and  beautiful,  bri^t) 
little,  miniature  pears.  Ripens  here  from  middle  to  last  of  July.  Ttis  season  it  com- 
menced to  ripen  on  the  20th. 

LiTFLE  Musk.    (Little  Muscat,  Petit  Muscat,  Primitive,  dc,  cfec.)— Thei«  is  scarcely 
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THX   6XNB8SB  FARMBB. 


a  day  of  difference  here  between  the  ripening  of  this  and  the  preceding,  and  very  little 
difference  in  the  quality.  Fruit ^muHy  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  regular,  turbinate  or 
top-shaped,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  which  is  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  CcUyx 
large,  open,  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  streaked 
and  mottled  with  dull  red  in  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  yellow  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
breaking,  sweet,  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  musky  flavor.  Tree  is  an  upright,  fine, 
pyramidal  grower,  moderately  stout  Youn§f  ehoots  glossy,  of  a  reddish  brown,  with 
gray  dots.  Leaves  small,  oval,  folded.  Petioles  reddish,  long,  and  slender.  Produo- 
tive — bears  in  profuse  clusters.  We  have  this  season  seen  upwards  of  thirty  pears, 
good  specimens  and  all  ripe,  on  a  single  branch  exactly  twelve  inches  long. 


DOTIKNE   D'BTE. 


MADKLAIKB. 


8KIKLX88. 


MirsoAT  Robert.  (^Gros  St.  Jean^  tibe,) — We  described  this  pear  in  Volume  11, 
page  218,  but  bring  it  forward  now  to  make  up  a  small  group  that  ripen  within  a  short 
period.  Fruit  rather  small,  very  regular,  top-shaped,  tapering  to  the  base  of  the  stalk, 
which  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  fleshy  at  the  base.  Calt/z  open,  in  a 
very  slight  depression.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  pale  lemon  yellow  at  matu- 
rity, and  delicately  marbled  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  breaking, 
juicy,  very  sweet,  musky,  and  pleasant  Ripe  from  1st  to  10th  of  August.  The  tree  is 
remarkably  distinct  and  very  beautiful,  erect  and  vigorous  in  growth,  with  yellowish 
wood,  in  winter  quite  golden.  Leaves  large,  flat,  glossy,  and  pale  yellowish  green. 
Very  productive.    Makes  a  beautiful  p3rramidal  or  dwarf  tree  on  the  quince. 

DoTENNE  d'  Ete.  (^Summer  Doyenne?^ — We  gave  a  full  account  and  description  of 
this  excellent  and  beautiful  variety  at  page  217  of  last  year's  volume.  We  introduce  it 
now,  in  this  group,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  no  variety  yet  cultivated,  and  ripening 
at  the  same  time,  equals  it.  Beautiful,  melting,  juicy,  and  delicious.  Ripens  better  on 
the  tree  than  any  other  vanety  we  know  o^  but  is  richer  if  picked  a  few  days  before 
maturity.    The  tree  is  vigorous  and  handsome,  bearing  regular  and  most  abundant 
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eBO{Mi.  Ri|ie b<v*ll)^  swmb  6&  Ike  2Mt  ef  Jdj,  andlasdng  tffi  iMk  of  August  It 
is  one  of  l^oM  n^itties^  that  fliioceed  partienkrly  we&oa  tii«  qniiioe ;  but  is  so  prolific, 
tbal  unless  p>'^>^  doe^  pnined  ereiy  jear,  it  wiM  boob  beeome  «nfeebl«d. 

Madblains.  (^Citrtm  des  (htmei.) — Xltifi  is  cmm  of  the  best  known  and  most  gen- 
evally  cultivated  of  all  our  early  pears.  Fruit  medium  mze,  quite  imiform.  Stalk 
.varying  ftopt  otte  to  two  inehes  long,  moderately  stout  Codyx  small,  closed,  in  a  shal- 
low^ somewhat  wrinkled  basin.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  small  reddish 
dots  on  the  sunny  sida.  M€$h  it^ute,  mdtingj  juiey,  sprightly  and  fine  fiarored. 
Ripens  here  from  1st  to  10th  of  August.  'Tiree  a  vigorous  and  rapid  grower  both  on 
pear  and  quince.  Sh9ot9  k>itg,  dark  olives  Leaum  lurge,  glossy,  dark,  slightly  wared 
on  the  edges.  Bears  young  and  abundantly.  like  the  Doyenne  d'JSte^  although  pos- 
sessing great  natural  vigor,  it  bears  so  profusely  on  the  quince  that  it  requires  dose 
pruning  to  sustain  its  vigor. 

Skinless.  ^Sanspeau,) — Fruit  medium  size,  pyriform,  largest  near  the  base,  but 
slightly-  contracted  at  the  eye.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  with  a  fleshy  projection  at 
the  base.  Calyx  dosed,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  furrowed  basia.  Skin  thin,  smooth, 
greenish  yellow ;  cheek  brown,  with  reddish  dots.  Flesh  half  melting,  sweet,  delicate, 
and  finely  flavored.  Does  not  last  long.  Tree  an  upright^  free  grower,  with  slender, 
reddish  brown  shoots,  and  flat,  glossy,  w^vy  leaves,  on  long,  slender  footstalks.  Bean 
regular  and  abundant  crops,  and  fruit  always  fiur.    Ripens  here  about  1st  of  August 
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THE  POMOLOGICAL  CONYENTIOK 

On  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  this  body  assembles  in  Philadelphia.  This  will  be 
its  fourth  session.  The  first  was  held  in  New  York,  in  1648,  and  Uie  second  in  1849, 
in  the  same  place.  The  third  was  held  in  Cindnniiti,  in  1850,  and  wa#  comparatirelj 
a  failure,  owing  to  the  nonattendance  of  eastern  and  northern  delegates,  and  a  local 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  th^  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Convention.  *  Four  years  have  thus  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  brought  forward  during  the  approaching  aesion, 
some  of  the  results  anticipated  by  its  originators.  Oommfttoea  were  appointed  in  all 
the  fruit-growing  States  of  the  Union,  to  collect  infermation  on  everything  conoenung 
fruits  and  fruit-culture  in  their  respective  localities,  and  to  arrange  the  same  in  the  form 
of  reports,  to  be  laid  before  the  Convention.  We  trust  these  committees  have  not  been 
idle,  but  are  spared  to  present  such  an  array  of  useful  facts  and  statistics,  in  regsrd  to 
the  great  business  of  fruit  growing,  as  has  never  before  been  collected  in  this  oonntry. 
The  last  four  years  have  been  a  period  of  wonderful  activity  in  this  departm^t  of  indus- 
try. Never  before  were  so  many  fruit  trees  planted  in  so  ak<Mrt  a  time  in  this  oountiy, 
nor  certainly  in  any  other.  Never  b^ore  were  so  naany  persons  actively  and  sesloailj 
making  inquiries  and  investigations  on  the  subject — in  testing  varieties,  modes  of  prop 
agation  and  culture,  s<h1s  and  manures,  and  the  various  theories  and  practices  soggeated 
by  writers,  and  by  the  active  imaginations  of  the  most  energetic,  original,  and  inventire 
cultivators  in  the  world.  With  ^  this  we  can  not  bat  anticipate  a  rich  and  varied  fond 
of  information^  that  will  aid  in  clearing  up  some  matters  that  are  yet  imperfectly  under 
stood,  and  give  a  fresh  and  healthy  impetus  to  the  art  of  fruit  culture. 

Onus  thing  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  committees,  and  that  isi  to 
e;(clude  from  their  reports  all  extraneous  or  irrelevant  materials,  all  conunon-plsce  oi 
general  factf,  all  <jiiaciissiop  of  settled  poultry  or  descriptioas  of  well  known  objecta. 
Give  all  the  information  ivi  your  power  in  regard  to  your  own  localities,  and  your  own, 
actual,  dow3»i^Ht  experience.    State  the  UcU  a«  bri^y  ^  nusuble,  without  an  array  of 
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words  to  (pre  it  iapoftsnoe,  but  in  fkct  robbing  it  of  its  tahie.  Whtit  thi^.  people  of 
PennsylTania  and  <Hdo  mud  MaiTland  nill  wish  to  bear  reported  from  Western  New 
York,  is  that  cwtain  yarietieB  sucosed  w^l  and  oertsin  other  rarieties  do  not — 'that 
certain  soils,  modes  of  propagation  and  eultore,  give  such  and  sneh  results ;  and  we  in 
return,  will  expect  similar  in^Nrmation  firom  them.  We  allude  to  this  matter,  because 
we  know  something  of  vepovti  heretofore  presented.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  same  spirit 
will  be  manifested  in  the  discussions.  Whatever  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  there, 
should  be  pointed  and  bsief ;  for  the  time  of  a  large  body  of  working  men,  many  of 
whom  will  be  from  a  great  distance^  will  be  too  Vj^ual>le  to  be  tiifled  wifii.  The  discus- 
sions at  best  are  not  so  valuable  or  reliable  as  they  might  be ;  we  look  to  the  reports, 
carefully  prepared  and  analyzed,  as  of  much  more  importance. 

One  thing  has  always  been  veiy  badly  mani^ed  by  these  conventions,  and  that  is 
the  publication  of  their  proceedings.  The  two  New  York  meetings  entrusted  their 
transactions  to  the  American  Institute,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  light  of 
day  for  full  six  months,  and  then  not  half  the  members  were  served  with  copies.  The 
Cincinnati  meeting  did  not  manage  much  better.  The  proceedings  were  tardy  in 
appearing,  and  were  not  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  when  they  did.  With  all  this 
experience  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Convention  of  1852  will  take  such  steps  in  the 
outstart  as  will  secure  a  full,  corre(St,  and  reliable  report  of  all  its  proceedings  published 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  its  m^nbers  without  the  least  dday.  Thus  only  will 
they  be  of  any  value,  or  awaken  any  interest  in  the  community. 

There  will  be,  undoubtedly,  a  grand  display  of  fruits.  The  later  peaches  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  will  be  in  perfection,  and  will  be  a  most  iatereating  item.  The 
peon  around  Boston,  we  are  glad  to  learn  are  unusually  abundai^  and  fine  this  season, 
and  we  anticipate  in  them  a  sight  worth  seeing.  In  Western  New  York  our  pear  crop 
is  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  fhiits  of  which  we  can  make  any  respectable 
show.  We  bespeak  from  ^1  parts  of  the  country  a  large  attendance.  Whatever  good 
may  otherwise  result  from  it,  that  of  making  men,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit, 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  forming  them  as  it  were  into  a  sort  of  brotheri^ood, 
will  certainly  not  b^  least  important 

The  death  of  Mr.  Dowkino^  who  was  chaiiman  of  iha  General  Fmit  Oommittee,  and 
one  of  the  originators  and  master  sfHrits  of  the  organization,  will  throw  its  dark  shadow 
over  the  meeting.  Hundreds,  like  ourselves,  but  a  week  or  two  ago  were  in  full  expeo- 
tation  of  meeting  him  there,  of  having  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and  of  being 
instructed  by  the  information  he  was  collecting  and  preparing  to  impart.  We  under- 
stand that  Uie  Hon.  Marshaix  P.  WiLusa  will  deliver  the  eulogy  on  Mr.  Downino's 
life  and  character,  before  the  Convention.  It  will  be  a  most  timely  and  appropriate 
proceeding.  • 

Thb  Cresobkt  Sbxdlino  dntAWSBRRr. — ^A  very  remarkable  variety  of  strawberry, 
bearing  thb  name,  and  said  to  have  been  originated  in  New  Orleans,  is  just  now  noticed 
in  the  papers,  and  one  nurseryman  advertises  them  at  |2  per  plant  Our  friend,  R.  G. 
Pardsb,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  describes  it  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as  producing  "  a  con- 
stant and  abundant  supply  of  large,  high  flavored,  oonical,  dark  red  strawberries,  from 
January  to  August  inclusive,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  old  pUnts  die  out,  and  a  few 
runners  strike  w^^k  which  to  renew  the  bed.''  The  Picayune  says  ^  it  bean  every  day^  ( ! ) 
and  is  in  much  request  all  over  the  countiy,  Mr.  Lawrence  having  obtained  Uiem  him- 
self by  a  happy  system  of  grafting  ( ! )  and  crossing^  Mr.  Pardee  has  not  had  this 
variety  bear  yet,  nor  has  any  one  else  in  the  north  that  we  have  heard  of.  We 
therefore  advise  people  to  keep  cool  until  it  has  been  well  tested.  The  Alpine 
J  k   humbug  has  not  yet  been  forgotten,  and  we  very  much  apprehefl  that  the  "  Crescent" 
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may  disappoint  ezpectation  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  climate  of 
New  Orleans  any  strawberry  under  good  culture  and  management  should  bear  from 
January  to  August  Growth  is  so  rapid,  that  young  runners  get  into  a  bearing  state 
before  the  old  ones  are  exhausted.  Give  us  the  climate  of  New  Orieans,  and  we  will 
produce  Hwey'^9  Seedlings  and  Burr' 8  New  Pine^  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  seven 
months  in  the  year ;  but  it  can  not  so  well  be  done  at  the  north. 


-•♦•- 


Rhubabb. — ^We  hare  reveived  from  lir.  B.  P.  Oahooit,  of  Kenosha,  WiBConsin,  two 
stalks  of  Rhubarb,  each  eighteen  inches  long,  seven  in  dreumference,  and  weigking 
together  four  pounds. 


-f^^ 


Gbnesee  Vaiuet  Horticitltusal  Sogdbtt;  — -Dkath  of  a.  J.  Downwa — At  a  opeciiil  meeting  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Oenesee^  held  m  the  dfy  of  Bodiester,  Aug.  12, 1852, 
the  President^  on  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  stated  that  he  had  called  the  memben  together  •!  the 
suggestion  of  others^  and  in  ac<^rdanoe  with  his  own  feelings^  to  egress  in  some  suitable  mtoocr 
the'  feelings  of  the  members  in  regard  to  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  A  J.  Downm^  who 
had  been  for  many  years  an  honorary  member  of  this  Sodety. 

The  Secretary  being  absent^  Jas.  Yiok,  Jb.,  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  M.  G.  Wabkkb,  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  M.  G.  Waiutib;  James  H.  Watib^  H.  E.  Hoons,  G>a  ELLWAieo,  sod 
A.  Fbost. 

The  committee,  through  their  chairman,  reported  the  following  Preamble  and  Besolution^  vhich 

were  unanimonsly  adopted : 

WhereoMt  In  the  deatluof  A.  J.  Dowinxro  American  Horticnlture  has  lost  its  noble  and  giM  stsnd- 
ard  bearer,  and  society  one  of  its  most  amiable,  accomplished,  and  useful  members — who  hn  doae 
more  than  any  other  to  awaken  among  the  American  people  an  appreciation  of  their  oouotiT'B 
resources^  and  (to  cultiyate  and  diffuse  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art — whose  imtiD^ 
brilliant  and  powerful  in  style,  and  truly  American  in  sentiment^  bwre  giTen  us  a  Hortieoltars]  Utr 
erature  which  conmianda  the  admiration  of  the  world,  ^-therefore, 

Retolvedi  That  we  regard  his  loss  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  could  in  this  day  befidl  the  Ameneu 
people  in  the  death  of  any  one  man — ^that  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  afflicted  friends  aod 
relatives^  ^''^  "  mourning  with  those  who  mourn**  for  the  loved  and  lost  ' 
.  Rewlved,  ThaA,  though  Mr.  DowniNO  is  no  more,  and  his  yoioe  is  hushed  in  death,  yet  he  still 
speaketh — his  works  will  live  after  him,  and  his  influence  be  felt  while  eorrect  taste  hast  disciple 
or  a  home  in  the  earth. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  this  country  to  take  some  united 
action  to  testify  in  a  suitable  manner  their  regard  for  the  memory  <^  Mr.  Dowkino;  taA  that  s  eom- 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  other  Societies  on  the  subject 

P.  Babbt,  L.  Wethereli^  and  Jakbs  H.  Wattb^  were  appointed  a  oommittee  in  accordance  vith 

the  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  furnished  the  yarious  horticultural  psp^  ^^ 
a  request  to  publish  the  same,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  forwarded  by  the  President  of  the  Society  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Pomologieal  Congress  to  meet  in  Fhilsdel- 

phia  on  the  18th  of  September: 

J.  J.  TsoMAfl^  Jamis  Yigk,  Jb.,  R.  G.  Pabdki^  Gbol  CmEBET, 

P.  Barbt,  Jaioeb  H.  Wattb^  Joseph  Fbost,  .    Gbo.  EllwasoWi 

A.  Fbost,  Zbba'Bubb,  H.  R  Hooxzb,  H.  P.  Noxtok. 

In  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  Pomologieal  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  SepteD- 

ber,  the  exhibition  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Society  was  postponed  until  the  24th  and  25th  of  SeptiODber. 

Jamb  Vxgk,  Ji.,  Secrektqf.  P.  BARBT,  Fremdmt 
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FOREST    flowers:  -^ 

^BT  THX  AUTHOKtsa   09   "  TBB   BACK-WQOD^   Or    CAKADA.'' 

While  jou  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  daughters  of  your  subscribers  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  flowers  of  the  green-house  and  parterre,  be  pleased  to  speak  a  few  words 
in  behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  soil — I  mean  the  lovely  Wild  Flowers — both  as  r^rds 
their  cultivation  and  delineation  on  paper.    I  am  (&  great  admirer  of  the  indigenous 
flowers  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  strongly  allied  to  regret,  that  I  see  them 
fading  away  from  the  face  of  tl^e  earth.    Many  families,  containing  blossoms  of  ibe 
greatest  beauty  and  fragrance  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
chopper's  axe,  fire,  and  the  plow.    They  flee  from  the  face  of  man  and  are  lost,  like  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  once,  now  knows  them  no  more. 
I  look  for  the  lovely  children  of  the  forest,  those  flowers  that  first  attracted  my  attentioSf 
but  they  have  passed  away,  and  I  seek  them  in  vain — another  race  of  plants  hss  Med 
their  place.    Man  has  altered  the  face'  of  the  soil — ^the  mighty  ^ants  of  the  forest  are 
gone,  and  the  lowly  shrub,  the  lovely  flower,  the  ferns  and  mosses,  that  flourished  be- 
neath their  shade,  have  departed  #ith  them.    The  ripening  fields  of  grain,  the  stately 
plantations  of  Indian  com,  with  the  coarser  herbage  of  the  potato  and  tumep,  grasses 
and  clover,  have  usurped  their  places — a  new  race  of  wild  plants,  suited  to  the  sew 
condition  of  the  soil  springs  up,  to  dispute  tlie  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  foreign 
usurper.    Where  now  are  the  lillies  of  the  woods,  the  lovely  and  fragrant  Pyrolss,  the 
Blood-root,  the  delicate  sweet  scented  Mitohella  repens,  the  spotless  Monotropa,  with 
Orchis  of  many  colors,  and  a  thousand  other  lovely  flowers  t     Not  on  the  newly  cleared 
ground,  where  the  forest  once  stood,  may  we  now  hope  to  find  them ;  we  most  re-enter 
the  woods,  their  forest  home — ^they  die  exposed  to  the  fierce  glare  of  the  Ganadiui 
summer  sun. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  that  none  of  our  Botanical  Societies  have  made  anj  effort 
to  preserve  correct  representations  of  these  rare  but  evanescent  beauties  of  the  woods, 
by  encouraging  to  any  extent  the  pursuit  of  hotanieal  flower  painting  among  the  amateur 
artists  of  the  Colony.  Pursh  has  given  a  few  in  his  Flora,  Burton  has  many  more, 
but  still  there  are  a  vast  number  that  find  no  place  in  any  published  work.  Neither  hss 
there  been  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  correct  delineation  of  form,  or  exact  shade  of 
color,  to  make  them  as  attractive  as  they  might  be,  and  thereby  increasing  their  ralne. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  there  are  doubtless  many  young  and  accomplished  females  who 
have  been  transplanted  to  America — ^many,  too,  among  the  natives  of  the  U.  S.  and 
British  America  who  would  be  glad  to  exercise  this  delightful  talent  amid  the  solitudes 
of  the  back  woods,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  £une,  or  a  remuneration  for 
time  so  employed.  How  valuable  could  a  Canadian  Flora,  thus  illustrated  be  made, 
provided  that  the  subjects  were  faithfully  delineated,  with  dose  attention  to  botaucal 
structure,  form  and  color.  Have  we  any  Canadian  flora' devoted  entirely  to  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ? 

If  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  valuable  time,  pray  forgive.  If  you  think  it 
would  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers,  (the  ladies  I  assure  you  sometimes  read  the 
Genesee  Farmer  as  well  as  their  husbands  and  brothers,)  I  will  from  time  to  time  send 
you  a  few  scraps  from  my  *<  Forest  Gleanings'' — ^aboui  wild  flow«»  and  other  matters 
connected  with  Canadian  Naturid  History. — OaklmuU^  Biee  Zak$  Plaint^  C.  W, 

Send  08  the  promised  Son^  from  y«v  "Fsreit  Gleanisgi^*  by  all  meana. — ^Edw 

■■     '  ■  ■»*'■    ■     ■ 

Malopb  Grakdiflora. — ^This  flower,  a  correct  drawing  of  which  we  give  on  the 
preceding  page,  is  one  of  the  finest  annuals  that  now  beautify  our  garden.  It  belongs 
to  the  mallow  family,  several  members  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  fields  and  on 
the  road-side.    We  shall  preserve  t&e  s«ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  fine  floweis. 
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AamaaLvmuOs  Tiai.<»*Btlow  ire  paVliah  all  the 
agrioaltanl  Fkiie  to  be  held  this  fall  that  hare 
eome  to  our  knowledge. 
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Kew  Tark,  at  Utica, , 

Ohio,  tt  Cleveland, , 

Michinn,  at  Detroit, « 

OBiuMTawetL  At  Toronto, * 

Termont,  at  Badand, *  « 

Pennsylvania,  at  Lanoaater, Od 

New  HamMiilm,  at  Meredith  Brtdge,.  <* 

Indiana,  at  IndianapoUa. « 

New  BranswiolL  at  Tnderiokton, ** 

WlaeoQiin,  at  Milvaokie, • 

Georaia, « 

If  ajr]fluid,  at  Baltimore. « 

Anerican  Pwnologtcal  rwigmm,  at 

Philadelphia, « 

Aawricanlaatltate,  at  KewTovk,....  <• 

**  ExhiUofStook,..  <* 

Bliode  laland  Society  of  Improvemiw, 

at  ProTtdenoa, B«pt 

New  England  Society  tor  Improreiaent 

erPodiry,  atBoalan « 
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Saratoca,  at  Meehanlcivllle, BnL 

Bena8eker,atTroy, " 

Clinton,  at  KeeaevlBe, * 

Emcx, ; « 

Suffolk,  at  Hantbigdon, « 

Otacflo,  at  Morris, « 

Jefferson,  at  Watertown, «< 

Cortland, « 

Greene,  at  Catro^ « 

Columbia,  at  Chatham  4  Oomera <* 

Madiaoa,  at  Eaton, « 

Wavne,  at  Woleott, <« 

do.    atPatanyra, •« 

Bensaelaer,  at  Troy, « 

Herkimer,  ai  Herkimer, « 

Ontario,  at  Canandaijpia, 

Monroe,  at  Boeheoter, < 

Wyomini^,  at  Warsav, « 

Orange,  at  Ulddletown. <* 

Osvego,  at  Fakoo, •* 

Onondaga,  at  BrraoiMe, *^ 

Cheranng,  at  Hiwse  Heads, <* 

Chenango,  at  Korwfeh, « 

Orleans,  at  Albion, « 

St  Lawienee,  at  Canton, « 

Seneca,  at  Waterkx), ** 

ueneeee, ••••••••••.•••..•...........  Oci* 

Caynga,  at  Aabon, *< 

Putnam,  at  Carmal, « 

Biehmcad, « 

Dutcheas,  at  WMiilngloa  Holknr, « 

Westchoiter,  at  White  Plains, « 
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ji«H»  jsiooimeKi, .a....... 

Brook  Add,  Madison  oonnfy, 

Cape  Vlnoent,  Jefferson  ooanty. 

Bttolol,  Onlarb  Ooi,  at  Bristol  Crater,. 
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Fbtb  CDOciom.«*"^i»e  friend  tent  va  hi  the 
apring  foveacnmberaeedi^  whieh  were  lepmeiited 
aa  being  ywj  fiae^  oalj  one  of  whieh  grew.  On 
thia  Tine  we  now  have »  fine  ahow,  the  cnewobeie 
when  fit  to  pick  aven^^ing  fonrteen  inehea  in 
length  and  nine  in  ciioonferenee.  Thtj  eppewr 
te  he  Tery  wnilar  to  »  variety  we  huve  eeen  in 
England,  hut  eC  whieh  we  h»d  m^  been  M^  lo 
proeoreaeed. 


K>w  Y<mm  Svan  Fas.— 1!he  State  Fair  for  the 
present  year  will  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  7th,  8th, 
9th  and  lOth  of  September.  Fecaona  may  become 
memberB  of  the  aooiety  by  the  payment  of  $1, 
which  will  admit  himself  and  lamUy  to  the  exhi- 
bition daring  the  eontinuaace  of  the  show.  Single 
tieketi^  admitting  one  pen»n,  onoe^  12^  eenta 
Membera  of  the  eodety  will  be  admitted  to  the 
grovnda  on  Wedneaday,  the  8th,  andonThnnday 
the  groimda  will  be  open  to  the  p«bli^  and  oon- 
tiaoe  open  two  day& 

EzhibitoTB  mnst  become  memben  of  the  society, 
and  have  their  artidea  and  animala  entered  on 
the  Seeretary'a  booka  on  or  before  Monday,  the 
6th  September*  and  all  artielea  and  animals  except 
horsefly  mnst  be  brought  into  the  eneloenre  aaearly 
aa  Tneaday  noon,  in  order  that  th^  may  be  snit^ 
ably  arranged,  HiHvea  will  be  reeeiTed  eady 
Wednesday  morning;  but  mnat  be  enteMid  pr^ 
yiously.  The  Secretary  deaires  all  entries  for- 
warded to  him  preriona  to  the  4th  of  September, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  print  a  fnll  Oatalogae  pro- 
viona  to  the  Exhibition. 

Forage  and  water  will  be  fhmished  for  stock 
free  of  charge,  and  grain  for  pigs  and  poultry. 

Persons  dedring  accommodations  for  stock  will 
have  proTtuon  made  on  application  to  Jonif  Bvr- 
TvanELD,  of  Utica.  Mr.  B.  will  also  take  charge 
of  all  articles  directed  to  his  care,  and  provide  for 
their  delivery  at  the  Show  Oround,  if  notice  ia 
given  and  pnyvision  made  for  the  expen«» 


A  QmcK  AKD  PLBAaANT  Tbip.— On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  nit,  we  left  home  at  6  o'elook  in  the 
morning,  took  a  seat  in  the  can  of  the  Kiagara 
Falla  Rail  Road  at  half  past  six,  anda  few  minntea 
after  seven  found  oorsel  vee  very  pleasantly  located 
at  the  breakfast-table  of  oar  friend,  H.  P.  Noaroir, 
of  Brockport — enjoyed  a  very  pleaaant  visit 
with  Mr.  N,  and  his  amiable  and  intelligoDt  wife, 
examined  his  fine  garden,  admired  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  well  kept  trees;  feasted  on  his  deli- 
cious summer  pean;  looked  at  Mrs.  N.'s  excellent 
currant  wine^  (only  looked  of  oourse) — ^visited  the 
model  pdaeh  and  pear  oroharda  of  Ansmi  Poncsr, 
of  darkson,  to  see  which  are  well  worth  a  trip 
to  darkson,  and  retnmed  and  wrote  this  artide; 
before  hi^  past*  ten ;  thus  having  crowded  about 
forty  miles  of  travel  and  a  week's  enjoyment  into 
fbnr  hovifk    We  liv«  veij  fiiat  in  these  railroad 


^A^ 
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THB    GKETESEB    WABMER, 
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^gg'  In  the  HcrHiddtHrid  for  Angart  we  find 
the  leading  aiti«le  on  the  deetractaon  of  the  Aibui- 
thtu^  on  account  of  ite  real  and  sappoaed  bad 
qaalitiea.  It  ia  the  hut  number  isned  before  Mr. 
DowKiKo's  death,  and  this  was  perimpa  the  last 
article  written  hj  him,  and  has  been  read  by  his 
friends  with  a  peculiar  and  monrnfol  interest  In 
it  we  find  the  following  remarkable  paragraph, 
which  with  a  little  superstition  we  maj  imagine 
to  be  pfophetic  of  his  own  untimely  end : 

''We  ma/  take  tiie  opporUmity  to  prMcft  a  y^MMTot  mt' 
mon  over  iU  remaiM  that  thall  not,  like  ao  manir  ftmeral 
sermonSf  be  a  balh  cif  obUvUm^^oaUrt  to  waBh  oat  all 
memory  of  its  Ticea.  For  if  the  Tartar  la  not  laid  riotent 
hands  upon,  and  kept  onder  close  watch,  even  after  the 
9ptrU  hat  acne  out  of  the  old  trunk,  and  ths  oonowaB  i» 
$aUs/led  that  he  baa  eome  to  a  viol&nt  end—to  we  shall 
have  him  npon  as  tenfold  in  the  shape  of  nicken  innn- 
merable." 


Obmqov. — Oregon  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  States  of  this  Union.  We  think  there 
is  more  intelligence  and  public  spirit  in  Oregon, 
in  .proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other 
State  or  Territory.  We  receive  orders  for  books 
and  papers  by  almost  every  arrival,  in  exchange 
for  which  we  have  have  had  some  of  the  product 
of  the  territory — several  interesting  little  bags  of 
gold  dusL  We  have  over  fifty  subscribers  at 
Salem,  Marion  Co.,  and  large  clubs  at  Lexington, 
Bainer,  Oregon  City,  and  other  offices.  Large 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  Rochester  Nurseries  Success  to  the  £urmers 
of  the  Pacific. 

MuLTiOAUL  Ryxl — Thosc  who  have  inquired  for 
the  Multicaul  Rye  are  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  BiOKLOW.  Having  procured  some 
for  the  purpose,  we  will  furnish  our  distant  friends 
who  may  apply  with  small  quantities  through  the 
mail. 


AnvEimsKKSNTB,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  Far- 
mer, must  be  received  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  farmers.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms — 12.00  for  every  hundred  words^  each  in- 
sertion, paid  in  advance. 


Jnqttiriee  anb  (htsmtj^s. 

Gbound  Moles. — ^I  noticed  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Farmer  an  inquiry  respectinff  the  best 
method  of  destroying  molea.  The  mote  is  a  great 
Bcoturge  at  the  west,  and  annuallv  destroys  vast 
quantities  of  corn,  and  no  remedy  I  have  ever 
tried  is  entirely  effectual.  The  plan  that  is  adopt- 
ed by  many  farmers,  is  to  dissolve  arsenic  and 
soak  corn  in  the  solution,  and  drop  it  in  the  hill ; 
but  this  is  not  always  effectual  Another  plan  is 
to  run  a  furrow  between  the  rows.  But  I  go 
patiently  to  work  and  stamp  down  all  the  roads^ 


and  watch  them ;  and  if  a  peraon  is  rtill,  they  wiD 
soon  eonmienee  digging;  wnen  it  is  an  emj  job  to 
catch  them.  The  t>est  time  for  this  i#in  tbe 
morning;  at  noon,  and  at  evening,  and  directly 
after  a  shower.  I  have  ofken  ean^t  three  or  four 
ia  a  day,  without  losing  much  time:  if  brmen 
would  give  a  small  reward  for  every  mole  eaogbt 
on  their  premisei^  I  think  it  would  be  an  ez«el- 
lent  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  I  know  of  aooie 
who  have  adopted  this  plan  with  complete  soe- 
J.  W.  Lbwdb.—- Am<m/^  Jnd 


There  is  mu^    difference  of   opinion  as  to 
whether  moles  do  harm  or  good.   We  are  inelioed 
to  think  that  they  do  both.     That  they  destioj  s 
great  many  insects  and  grabs  which  are  injnrioos 
to  the  eropi^  is  certain ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  injure  the  plants  by  biting  off  the  rooU^ 
'Ae.,  in  making  their  interminable  networir  of  \m^ 
rows.    We  have  supposed  they  did  not  troaUe 
our  fiurmen  so  much  as  our  oorreepondeols  etitft 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  esalr 
destroyed,  if  U  U  denrabU.      A  trap  ooold  he 
made  and  placed  in  their  burrow^  which  they 
traverse  very  frequently,  rarely  appearing  on  the 
surface.    Or  they  may  be  poisoned  by  plaeiog 
some  worms  in  a  vessel  with  carbonate  of  bsiytee, 
or  arsenic,  and  letting  them  remain  a  few  hooi^ 
afterwards  placing  a  few  of  them  in  the  borrow^ 
and  givii^g  a  fresh  supply  as  soon  as  taken  tfVJ- 
This  plan  has  been  often  tried,  and  efieetuilly 

destroys  them. 

— ■■        »       ,     ,. 

Thi  W&KA.T  WnTix.-Oar  wheat  fhe  premit  ttam  to 
been  ii^ared  by  an  insecl.  On  examining  the  heads  of 
wheat  aflfected,  a  nnmber  of  amall  maggoCs  of  a  yeDow  cQi> 
or  wUl  be  foand  preying  on  tbe  crain,  and  hi  sobm  beads  t 
will  be  nearly  all  destroyed.  Most  of  oar  fknnen  eaO  tUs 
the  weevil,  bnt  some  say  K  is  the  effects  of  the  Heorim  H 
Can  you  give  ns  any  Ughtf    G.  ^.—Oanandaigiiat  K.  Y. 

While  attending  the  trial  of  Beapers  at  GeiMTa, 
we  noticed  that  the  wheat  upon  which  (he  rap- 
ers  were  testing  their  powers  was  very  nmdi  is* 
jured  by  the  wheat  fly,  and  as  it  became  a  mstter 
of  conversation  among  the  many  their  congregs* 
ted,  we  noticed  that  it  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  weeviL  Aa  our  correspondent  reqoeit^ 
we  will  endeavor  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
subject 

The  Wheat  Hfset^  is  a  beetle,  and  does  itmn^ 
chief  in  the  granary.  The  female  deports  her 
eggs  upom  wheat  in  granaries^  and  the  young  ls^ 
v»  immediately  burrows  into  the  grain,  of  whidi 
it  eats  the  interior.  It  is  sometimes  veiy  sbimd- 
ant  in  old  granaries  Perhaps  the  best  vsy  to 
destroy  them  is  to  starve  them  out  by  potting  w> 
wheat  in  the  place  infested  by  them  for  one  seiMO, 
and  in  the  mean  time  make  extraordinsiy  exe^ 
tions  to  ferret  them  out  by  deaning  vhitewadi- 
ingfd^c. 
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TBS   QKSB8EE   FABMBB. 


The  ffetnan  Fly  deponts  her  eggs  on  the 
jouog  shootB  of  &11  wheat  in  October.  The 
wonm^  which  are  hatched  in  a  few  dayi^  deaoend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  near  the  earth, 
where  they  become  changed  into  gmbe  baring 
the  appearance  of  flax  seed,  where  they  remain 
during  the  winter,  dertroying  the  plant  by  aaok- 
ing  its  joicee. 

The  Whsat  Fly  ie  the  insect  that  does  the  mis- 
chief of  which  onr  correspondent  oomplaina  — 
They  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  mn»- 
quito,  of  a  yellow  color,  with  dear  wings.  They 
are  seen  in  {one,  when  the  wheat  is  in  flower, 
and  the  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  evening;  in 
the  scales  of  the  chafll  The  maggots  are  of  a  yel- 
low or  brownish  color,  and  eat  the  young  seed  as 
it  is  formed.  The  maggots  &1I  to  the  ground  to 
change  into  chrysalea;  and  come  forth  again  the 
next  snmmer.  lime  and  ashes  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  bushel  each,  sown  on  the  grain  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance,  has  been  recommended, 
and  may  be  of  advantage^  though  we  have  had  no 
experience  in  its  use.  After  an  inyaeion  of  these 
insecti^  bum  the  stubble,  if  possible,  plow  deep, 
and  sow  no  wheat  on  the  same  field  for  two 


seasona 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

(Hamilton,  Carlisle.)  Wxkpdio  Wzllowb. — ^Take 
oft  cuttings  in  the  winter  or  early  in  spring ;  buiy 
them  till  the  ground  is  ready  for  plimting.  The 
cuttings  may  be  one  or  two  feet  long,  and  of  any 
thickness  fW>m  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
but  of  young  wood  not  over  three  years  growth. 
Keep  the  ground  dean  about  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season  you  will  have  a  tree  five  or 
six  feet  high.  If  several  shoots  start  from  the  cut- 
tings, remove  all  but  one,  and  that  the  strongest 

(J.  R.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.)  Frutt  Room.— A  cir- 
culation of  air  under  the  floor  is  not  necessary, 
only  let  the  location  be  a  dry  one. 

(L.  B.,  Freedom,  Ohio.)  STRAWBiatBii& — The 
strawberry  you  describe  as  making  no  runners^ 
and  bearing  till  frost  comes,  is  the  Buth  Alpine, 
a  moet  useful  sort  for  the  kitchen  garden,  worthy 
of  much  more  attention  than  it  recdvesi 

(R.  L.  G.,  South  Edmeston,  N.  7.)  PkAOH 
Tbess. — ^Tour  trees  were  probably  iijured  by  the 
hard  winter,  or  it  may  be  that  the  worm  had 
been  operating  on  them.    You  cut  them  too  low. 

Apple  and  Pkab  CuramQ^  —-The  experiment  is 
not  worthy  of  attention. 

SoAXXNO  SxBDs  IN  PXTPiaL^You  Can  not  in  this 
way  give  any  particular  flavor  to  fndtsL 

(A  B.,  Sharon.)    WAuram— Yon  ean  either 


graft  or  bud  the  English  on  the  blade  walnut  or 
butternut  Budding  ean  be  done  in  July,  using 
the  small  buds  at  the  base  of  the<  shoots.  Graft- 
ing  must  be  done  late^  as  the  walnuts  are  late  in 
commencing  to  grow.    Cut  the  sdons  in  winter. 

QoiNGB  SvocKS. — Mr.  Thomas^  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  recommends  the  Angtr%  Quince 
asastock. 

(H.  A.,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y.)  Twl  Cdbtabd 
Appli^  ox  Papaw. — ^We  formerly  propagated  this 
tree  and  kept  it  for  sale^  but  there  was  so  little 
demand  for  it  that  we  have  dropped  it  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  pleasant  to  some 
people's  taste  It  flourishes  in  any  good  soil,  such 
as  we  plant  other  fruit  trees  in.  It  grows  along 
the  waysidea  in  Ohio,  in  great  quantities.  We 
noticed  it  particularly  abundant  idong  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad. 

Pebsimmon,  ox  Dati  Plum.— This  firuit  is  hardly 
worth  cultivating  in  Kew  York.  We  have  eaten 
them  from  the  tree  in  Maryland,  in  the  winter, 
after  they  had  been  frozen,  when  we  relished 
them  very  much. 

SBEBRT    A   GOMPAinr'S 

BBTAIL  PBIOB  ZJST  of  Hone  Powen,  Threshers, 
Beperators,  Saw  Hills,  Feed  MIUb,  Fanning  MUIs,  ko^ 
^kc.,  manuihctored  by  ttiemselTes.  and  delivered  on 
board  any  oonTeyanoes  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  <a-  at  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight: 

£mery*B  Patent  Changable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator, 

and  Bande  oomplete,  for  2  Horiies, $100 

»*  «  «  IHorw. 120 

Emei7*B  Improved  Wide  Back  &  Plnloo,  with  Thresh- 
er, Separator,  and  Banda  for  9  Hones, 120 

•«  «  «  "     IHone, M 

Common  or  Wheeler  Back  &  Pinion  Power,  Thrasher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  8  Harses, 185 

«^       «  ••  IHoise, 110 

If  sold  separalely,  the  foOowini^  prioes  are  charged : 

£menr^  Changeable  B.  B.  Hone  Power,  for 2  Horses,.  110 

a  a  «  ((  1  Horse/.    80 

Emery's  Wide  Back  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  Hones,  \    90 

«*  «  «  "  IHorse,.    60 

Common  or  Wheeler  Back  &  Plrilion  Power,  2  Hones, .    95 

«  a  «  44  1  Hone,  .    76 

Thresher  with  cylinder  26  inches  long,  \A)4  in  diameter, 

together  with  Beparaior  and  Fixtoree, 85 

Fanning  Mills  with  pnlleys  for  Band, $26,28,    80 

Portable  Orcular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw  filed  and  sett, 

for  sawing  railroad  woodlslittlng  fencing,  Ac, 85 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheclrights, 40 

Churalng  attachment  for  driving  one  or  two  chums  at 

a  time  of  barrel  size,  except  chums,. 12 

Sett  Bands,  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras. 6 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butttaig  and  cutting  off 
logs,  including  saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,    12 

'Feed  MiU,  cast  hnm  plates, 85 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill  for  Grinding,  18  inch  diameter,  100 

Power  Com  Sheller,  for  1  or  2  Horses, 86to50 

Tebms— Cash,  or  approyed  notes  or  aoceptandes  with 
interest,  payable  withm  four  months  in  Albany,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the 
purchaser. 

An  articles  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to 
operate  as  represented,  or  may  be  returned  within  three 
months  at  the  expense  of  manufkcturen  for  home  transpor- 
tation, and  purchase  money  reftinded— the  purchaser  being 
his  own  Judge  in  eaeh  case.  For  forther  particnlarB,  see 
previous  adverUsements,  or  address  the  subscribers.  lib- 
eral deduction  to  dealen.  Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  and 
put  the  above  in  qperatton.  EMEBT  A;  CO., 

June,  1888.  869  A  871  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  T. 
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JIfAUIV   JJID 

BLLWjUraEB  ft  BABST  deiiro  to  eril  the  attsotkn 
or  mncrymea,  dealen,  aad  pUnton,  to  (be  ImmenM  stock 
(tf  npeet  now  on  their  groandi,  embrubig  Fratt  T^eee  oT 
every  doeoripliaa,  tis  : 

eTAirDAM)  Appesb,  Pbus,  Plvm,  Onmisv,  Pa^onB, 
An.,  on  flnoo  tloeks,  lor  otcharda,  ▼Uroiroae  eoA  well  txiood. 

DwAtr  JlHd  Ptxamidal  Pbab  Tssn.  on  qnlneo  ftocln. 
About  100,00(H  erobraelog  erery  Itee  ▼artetr  thet  een  be  so 
worked,  two  jeer  old  trete,  low  branched,  Tlgoiow  and 
beeutifU. 

DwAvr  Aim  PniAViDAL  Cbsbsds,  on  llahideb  sloeki. 
Flno  one,  two,  and  three  /een  old  truM,  well  branched  and 
flnety  formed. 

'  DwAsr  AiTU  Tina,  on  Paradiw  and  Doneain  ftoekn 
Beautiftil  two  year  old  treee,  with  heada,  for  Inunediate 
beerln^p-'-betldea  rtooroQi  yearHnga. 

6ooeaBnKnn.~Large  Laneaahire  aorta.  Strong  pianti 
for  immedUite  bearing. 

OruunTS.— Inolttdlng  the  (7Aerfy,  FMeHoi  WMU 
OrapOf  and  muiy  other  new  and  line  lortib   fiee  cor  cata- 

B^uiPBnxaB.— The  new  Lat^e/httt^  JlbfiM^,  FatMj; 
dfto^,  dl&    A  complete  collection  of  all  desirable  rvrletles. 

OBAm.p-Hardy,  nattre  sorts— /eofreUo,  Oaiovoba,  CUn- 
tony  Se^^ttronz  two  and  three  Tear  old  Tines.  Thirty 
Tari«tlosor  Foreign  Orapoi,  for  Tmorias— strong,  thrifty 
plants,  in  pota. 

BTaAWBKBRxas  of  all  dedrable  Tarletles,  and  all  other 
flroits  enltlTated. 

£HUBAui.->-Qenulne  My<M%  VietoriOi  MyatPt  Lin- 
ONM,  UUchM9  Royal  Atberi^  DowniHift  Ooioualy  and 
hybrids  of  the  abore,  of  oar  own  raising  flrom  seed,  quite 
equal  to  any  ct  them. 

The  entire  Aruit  department  Is  wider  car  own  personal 
soperrision.  The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the 
most  scrapaloos  attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy.  Wo 
flatter  ourselves  that  no  nursery  ooUoction  can  <^er  a 
stronger  guarantee  to  purchasers,  in  this  respect  The 
stock  is  an  grown  oh  new,  fresh  soil,  and  is  healthy,  well 
matured,  and  hardy.    We  ask  purchascn  to  cTumine  IL 

ORKAiniiTAL.— Large  treos,  for  atroeta,  perks,  lcc»  such 
aa  /foru  ChsHnuiiy  Silvtr  Molpit%  Sugair  Mapmj  Snowy 
Ab4l^  Jfountain  Atk,  Mlum,  and  l\Mp  2Wm^  in  large 
quantities,  cheap. 

Barb  OaRAKBint^L  Lawn  Tnaaa  embraelng  the  most 
novel,  remarkable,  end  beantlAil  trees  and  shrubs,  both 
deciduous  aad  evergreen,  that  can  be  grown  incur  climate. 
For  particulars  we  must  refer  to-the  oeecripttve  catalogue. 

BosBs.— One  of  the  rieheat  collections  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  newest  and  beet  Suropean  vaileiles,  seleotod 
by  us  m  person,  last  summer. 

BiTLBOUB  Boots— imported  annuaUy  from  Hidland. 

Dahuab.— The  new  Eogliah  and  French  prise  aorta  of 
1851,  besides  flue  older  ones.  * 

All  articles  packed  in  tlie  best  manner,  and  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  California. 

Orders  strictly  complied  with  in  every  particular. 

The  following  catalogues  are  sent  gristU  to  all  who  apply 
and  enclose  stamps  to  cover  postage,  which  must  be  pre> 
paid: 

No.  1.   A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fmita. 

Na  S.  A  DescnptiTe  Catalogue  of  Omanwital  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Ac 

No.  8.  A  Cstalogne  of  DahUaa,  Fuehilaa,  CliryHnflie- 
mums,  and  bedding  plants. 

No.  4.  A  Wholesate  Catafogue,  for  nanerymen  and  oth- 
ers who  wish  to  porohase  largely. 

Postage  on  Nos.  1  and  S — 600  mHea  or  under,  8  eta. ;  600 
to  1500  miles,  6  cts.  Postage  on  Nos.  8  and  4—600  miles  or 
under,  1  cent ;  000  to  1600  milGS,  2  eta. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  T.,  Sept,  1801 


Fralt  TnM  nnd  Beedang  Stoeka  tut  Snle. 

30.000  one  year  old  Cherry  stocks.    Fine  and  strong 
15,000  do.        Plum      dOk       do.  do. 

with  a  few  Oiousand  two  year  old  Apple,  Flom,  and  Cherry 
aeedlinga. 

Also,  a  ceneral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Chernr, 
and  Peach  trwa.  The  stock  of  Apple  trees  is  partlculany 
fine,  and  embracee  all  the  leadtoff  varietlea.  such  as  Bald- 
win, Bhode  Island  Oreening,  Newtown  Pippin,  Esopus 
Spitzenbnrgh,  Northern  Spy,  and  others  In  largo  quantlues. 

Terms  as  reasonable  as  at  any  other  estabushment,  and 
Ireea  delivered  at  the  steamboat  landing  at  Hudson,  or  at 
the  depot  o€  Uudaon  Biver  or  Hudson  and  Berkshire  raU- 
ro^d  B.  O.  STUDI^. 

Oaveradk,  CoL  Co,  K.  T.-4>1«» 


sraAcmoB  mnuslmi. 

THOBP,  SMITH,  HAKCHETT,  A  CO.,  PBOFSinOtt. 
STRAOVSEt  jr.  T, 

OUR  Borseiygroittida,  among  the  iaigatiDdiiMt  ai» 
siTe  hi  the  country,  are  now  covered  with  a  mostbsanttM 
slock  of  Fruit  ana  Ornamental  TVeea  fihrabbefy,  Komi, 
Oreen-houae  Ftaata,  &e.  Wo  therefom  invite  psftteahr 
attention  to  our  slock  of  trees,  whidi  can  not  be  exedied  is 
stae,  thrifUness,  and  beauty,  by  those  of  aacf  odm  eiisi>- 
liahment  in  the  Union.  Nursemnen,  Amsteurs,  Orebunt- 
istSj  and  Venders,  are  eameat^  Invtted  to  caO,  eaaiBe, 
ana  jun^  for  themselveB. 

AppuMb— We  have  a  very  extensive  sssortmuatofilflu 
T017  best  Ttrietles  tai  eultlTalion,  both  Dwarf  sndflhodard. 

PKAnfc— Our  stock  of  Stwidardaand  Dwwft  is  nseli  bet- 
tor than  heretofore ;  and  wo  Invite  competilioiiL  ss  ion 
finer  can  be  produced.  We  have  also  a  fow  duvftflTe 
yean  old,  filled  with  fruit  qrars,  and  which  have  bonn 
freely  the  past  two  years,  (snd  now  with  a  foil  eropO  tkst 
we  will  supply  to  those  persons  dsriring  9fa  frolHavkf 
trees. 

Cnsssm— Bofli  Btandnrd  did  1>warf;  of  aOftswcil 
and  foiest  sortSy  which  can  not  beeiMDed  ibrbssslysBi 
(hrifUness. 

Plumb,  Pbaosh,  Ai>Bxoon,lirnorABcra,OvBBAani^ 
chiding  the  YietoHa  and  Chorry^  and  Ekouib  6o(»> 
BKBRiBS,  of  an  Uie  best  leading  sorts. 

Our  Obmamshtiai.  Tnaaa  ars  of  ftn»  form  and  lunriai 
growth,  and  icquire  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 

Etsbobbsks^— A  fine  seats  iiniint  of  i^^ns^and  Jhhssi 

P<soNiBB.— A  splendid  aawrtment  of  bo(h  tree  sad  kM^ 
aceous  varieties. 

Dauuas.— Over  160  choice  aelected  Undfe,  atiB  emhfer 
whole  roolsi 

BoSBs.— One  of  the  largest  itocks  in  (he  eoiuliy,  flf  sB  iki 
leading  varieties,  being  about  10,000  plants. 

BvuioiiB  Boots.— A  sptcndhl  aasortment,  jBit  lopaitBd 
from  Holland^  of  best  double  MyaaitMt,  TWipi,  (rosw, 
dec,  dec 

OsBKir-nouBB  Plasts. — A  large  coIIectloB  of  fl»  ^fA^" 
est  and  newest  kinds,  including  the  new  UdiatroM  Rtp' 
tans,  ffioL,  Lantana  JSwinffU,  JFoyat,  ImpmiaiU,  Bm, 
BidwdUcma,  dbe, 

FncQSiAS  in  60  Tarieiiea,  Including  aMcfoMKa  ITtfifl 
MUUm,  air  John  Fatioi^aBrrai^iitay  Mm  ifOnntt, 
CaroUna,  Pearl  qfEngtandy  dbo. 

CiiKTSAHTiiiDiiniBb — ^A  fhll  assortment  of  sR  the  w 
standard  kinds  In  the  ooontiy.  Of  the  Sm  JMmjvtA 
Daisy  varieties  we  have  everything  new  and  ruc^  iseki- 
dlng  80  of  tho  very  best  sorta: 

YERDXHAB.— A  splendid  ooUeetfon  of  60  vaikltkei,  tads* 
ding  HoM\ts  NtKDS&6dUng%. 

STRAWBKaaim.  —All  the  best  varieliea,  htdndlag  Am  • 
new  Cincinnati  sorts,  one  of  which  took  the  $100  premiua 
.  Hkdob  Plamtb.— Aid;  Thom^  PHvei,  Rtd  Cdar^  oA 
(hags  Oranae. 

Skxduivo  Stogxb.- Nurserymen  and  ofhen  ess  be  Mp- 
plied  with  Apple,  Pear,  Frnich  Qoinee,MahaMsDo«H>* 
and  Paradise  stocks,  by  ^vlng  us  notice  in  due  lim& 

Our  Catalogues,  with  mil  descriptions  snd  price*,  wiD  be 
forwarded  to  every  postrpaid  applicant  enckniog  ose  wux 
stamp,  if  under  500  miles,  and  three  stamps  if  over  thsl  da- 
tence.-<>-at      THOBP,  SMITH,  HANCHBTT,  »  Cft 

FRUIT    «    ORHAMBlVTAXi   TABflfi* 

BTVEB  BANK  NtJBSEBT,    B0CHE8TEB,  N.  T. 

Shippaiu>  a  Chzbat,  FioFBisroi^ 
VOW  offer  to  lUmkh  nursery  stock  geusrBlIy.of  ssfood 
quality,  and  at  as  low  ratea,  aa  can  be  obtained  eteeuhew- 

Fbuits  of  all  the  Icadins  vartetlea,  both  ftandard  sad 
dwarf,  of  Apples,  Cherry/Peach,  Pear,  Phmi,  *«t,  to 
GooseberriesL  Corranla,  KaM>berrlea,  StsawbsRiiik  «^ 
Grapes— /MOeOo,  Oataviba,  Clinton^  Ao.  __ 

Also  100,000  apple  slocks,  for  root  grafrla^  SOjOBOCw'' 
17  slocks,  root  pnmed.  ^ 

All  orders  accompanied  with  oash  or'satisfoctMyw*^ 
enee,  and  an  letlen  of  teqnlry-  poalrpaid,  wiD  ncn«« 
prompt  attention. 

From  the  oonnectton  of  Mr.  Sheppard  for  a  manMr  e 
years  with  the  foUewtaig  eatabUslunenls,  all  of  which  m^ 
the  highest  reputation,  viz :  A.  J.  DownUig  and  A-  BmJi 
Newburj^  N.  T.;  Wm.  Bold,  BlxabHhtown,N.J.j«; 
SUwanger  fc  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  T.;  the  pn**^ 
flatter  themaelves  that  their  knowledge  of  thejraat  vaiMj 
of  tastes  and  wania  of  planters  generalhr,  wHreaabls  1 
to  guarantee  an^le  saUsfoeUon  lo  all  fovoring  than 
thefr  patronage  [ML] 
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C*  J.  RTAM  *  OOb, 

PBOPBISTORB  CP  THK  BOOHBBTBB  AHD  OBUI- 
LOTTX  PLANK-ROAD  l^nTXmtlOttk 

OFFBR  for  ikle,  aa  foOowc,  at  modanto  prteet : 

10,000  Apple  trees,  from  flro  to  eight  feet  hlf^  Ibar  yealk 

old.    All  the  prinolpa]  earn  and  late  lortik    Abo, 

Pear,  PaadifPlnm,  and  Cberrj  treta   wB.  tli]rtt|r 

and  m  good  order  for  tranaplanting. 

20,000  Baspbente)  inctadfaig  ail  the  popular  nnrket  tiit^ 

6)000  laabeHft  Orape  Ttnea,  three  yeari  old,  jntopngaled 
from  eutUngSi  not  from  lajen— wfH  bear  frett  at 
once. 
1,900  Aprioot  treea— kige  and  fluiftj— fiUl  of  fhrit  boda; 
60,000  Cbeny  seodlinos,  (Black  Maaiard,)  in  flme  order. 
Thoy  will  an  bud  next  year. 
85  dMnct  Tarieties  of  Stralrbeniea.  amon*  tbea  the 
prindpol  prodaotlre  and  high  flaTOTBa  aortiL 
10,000  Rhubarb  Rootai    Downing^  Oolknsali  Oknt,  tad 

HTatt^  Yietorla. 
100,000  Giant  Aaparagua  roola,  two  and  three  years  old.— 
Srery  ramiW  ought  to  hare  a  bed  ol  this  deUekMi 
vegetable  of  the  easiest  coltura. 
Sea  Kale  and  Horse  Radish. 

Hedge  Plants^  sueh  ss  Prireti  Oh^  Onage,  aad  Bnek- 
thnm,  one  and  two  years  old. 

Our  Ornamental  trees  are  ahraight  and  handiOBM.  AU 
the  most  desirable  Tarieties  under  ^tlTStioB. 

Shrubs,  Running  and  Shrubby  Roaea,  OmameiitalThies, 
dtc.,  dJEC,  cultlTated  largely,  and  will  be  sold  low. 

fid^  Our  nursery  land  is  prbielnany  a  meflow,  sandy 
loam,  which  fhmishes  our  trees  tnth  tnAs  of  fibres,  and 
gires  them  a  decided  adrantags  OTsr  trees  enttlvated  in 
stlflT  clay  or  wet  land,  which  generallj  prodnoes  long,  bare 
roots,  without  fibres. 

All  orders  addroaied  to  ns^  as  tbaf%  wfH  bo  proiqrtly 
attended  to. 

See  our  General  BescrlptfTe  and  Anmal  Ostalogoao, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  appHeants. 

tST'  ThB  exteanTo  near,  peach,  cherry,  and  apple  or- 
chards oonneoted  with  these  nuisenes,  give  them  nieUittes 
which  are  seldom  equalled  in  the  propagation  of  nursery 
stock.  All  oar  seions  and  buds  are  ontmin  bearing  trees; 
and  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  hSYing  fhilt  trees  acenrale  to 
name  and  description,  we  hare  eroy  flMUUy  fbr  doing  sa 
September,  1862.— 0-9t 

Prieet  of  Hamim* 

Penrrlan  Gvaao,  SJi^  to  9 J^  ots.  per  lb. 

Improred  Soperphosphate  of  Ume^  (Jtitipmt)  9J^  eto.  per 
pound. 

Buperphosphsle  of  Lime^  (Bxtra  Na  1,  Bobugh^)  %X 
elL  per  lb. 

Bone  dust  when  taken  in  eonal  qoantttl es^  9U0  p«  bM. 

Bone  sawmgs,  separately,  $8,60  per  bbL 

Wood's  RenoTslfng  Salts,  1  oent  per  lb. 

Bugar-House  Bone  Blaek,  |8  per  nML 

Potash,  8^  to  4  otSL  per  lb. 

Gfaarooal,  pulrerlxed,  ft  per  bbL 

Bulphuric  acid,  2>^  to 8X  eta-  perlb. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  $1  to  $1.85  per  bbL 

For  sale  at  the  State  Agrlenltnial  WiiilHWa,  W^  B6 
CUir  street,  New  York.         LONOXTT  di  OROTim^ 
Beplember,  1868.— $-9L 

-— —— _ 

AT7STRALIAN  WHBAT— very  soperMr.  The  berry  of 
this  grain  is  extra  large,  and  makes  the  beat  of  flour.  It 
produoes  a  greater  aTorage  crop  than  any  other  nortety  now 
grown  In  New  York.  BoTeral  Tears*  experience  in  Its  onl- 
|lTati<m,  proTes  that  it  Is  less  Imble  to  mat  or  mildew  than 
otfa«r  kinds ;  and  as  the  stalk  Is  Isrge  and  strong,  it  Is  also 
leas  liable  to  blow  down  or  todge.  Price,  $4  per  bushel 
Other  TarieUee  of  whMt,  such  aa  Ow  IHilte  Hint,  Mediter- 
lanean.  Black  Sea,  Ae. 

BiroKwnaAT,  of  the  best  kinds  In  market 

BoTA  Baoa,  or  Swedish  Tumep  Seed.  The  Poipla  Top 
Old  other  superior  Tarietlee. 

Tu&NBP  Sked— Large  White  Flat,  Long  White,  Red  Top 
Flat,  TeUow  Aberdeen,  "Yellow  Stone,  aM  other  Improred 
klnda  for  the  fleld  or  garden.        A.  B.  AIJJiN  A  CO, 

Janc»  1868.--6-t£  188  A 181  Water  at,  Neiv  York. 


IVortltem  IT.  T.  I«lwe  Stock  I 

nj,  Plattsbuigh,  N.  T.    X^  terms,  please  apply  to  agents 
or  tke  GaiBpMiy* 


GENEVA,  K.  Y. 

SJICOTnLAdBD  by  the  generous  patrooags  heratofbrs 
reeeiTsd,  and  1^  a  sotJv  dunaU.  and  position  peeuliariy 
fiiTorable  to  the  growth  of  AealMy  treo,  we  hare  so  en- 
larged our  stock  c«  nursery  artkles  that  we  are  now  enabled 
to  offer  great  Indneenenis  to  all  who  may  wish  to  purchase 
either  at  wholesale  or  rstaiL  We  haTe  between  Are  and 
eight  hundred  thousand  trees  In  the  difTerent  stsgea  of 
growth,  whioh  haTe  been  propagated  with  the  strictest  care 
as  to  meHt  and  tfsuwfaswsi  of  Tsrleties. 

Orders  by  maU,  or  otherwise,  promptly  attended  to,  and 
trees  securely  paok^  aad  deUTered  at  the  railroad  depot 
or  steamboat 

Of  htfge  trees  we  o8br«  this  lUl,  the  8>Uowlng,  tIz  : 

SOyOOO  Apple  tiMB.    Beat  narlttlaa  for  market  or  fluaily  or- 

ehardSk 
80^080  Cherry  traea.   Ysvy  ihrUly  and  bandsoma 

^000  Pear  trses.   StaadnNb.   Healthy  and  luge. 
80(008      da  IHtrarfh,  on  tmo  Aagan  <)nhwa,  one 

and  two  yean  eld. 
10,000  Ptech  triMB.   Very  ntea. 

4fi(»  Plarn  treee.   FItv  to  msrtm  foot  higb— best  acatik 

8,008  Aprleot  trees.   Mostly  BnboiS*  Eslly  GoMen. 

8^  Grape  Tinea.   M eaoy  IsabeHa. 
10^  Emrgreans.   BalMSi  Ftr,  Osdaia^  Nortray  ^fprtm, 

Hfinb  MonnWn  AA.    Lslige  and  ftaeu    Fsi^  dUcQk 
8^  Uoraa  Ohestnnt    Ls^  and  handbome. 

40,000  Cherry  seedlhigs.    Very  nice. 

80JOOP  Apple      dok  '      Twoyears eld. 

85,000  Buckthorn  seedlings.    Very  nice  for  hedges. 

Also,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Olttliblag,  and  Moss  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Gooseberries,  Coirantt^  BaSpbeiries,  Strtfwberries, 
Auu  Ae. 

ParMetOar  attmHon  to  cdllbd  to  oar  large  sloek  of  the 
following  flruits,  tIs  : 

Appxjb.— Wagoner,  Tocapkloi  On.  Kltag^  Northern  Spy, 
Primate. 

PBA,aB.^TeigflllM,  BarflMt,  Ldidie  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Glout  Moroeau. 

CBnaim— Greit  Blgdrren^  RiMk  Itetwhaii,  Bnotaan^s 
May,  Earty  Purple  Gtiline. 

Araioafa.r-lMibe4ir  Early  CMdstt,  M^wpark. 

GeneTa,  Sept,  1868.  T.  C.  MAXWEU.  ^  CO. 


Ain>  ItfEPAltATOR  (or  riddle)  tti  mew  Is  made  and  sold 
by  the  subserTben,  at  Central  Bndge,  Belitihsrie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
We  haT9  made  some  Taluable  hnprorements  this  season, 
(for  which  a  patent  has  been  applied  fbr,)  which  makes  it 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use,  as  was  fhlly  estab- 
lished at  the  late  trial  of  agricultural  implements  at  Genera, 
wher#  It  was  plaeed  In  competition  with  sereral  others, 
among  which  was  Smeiy  &  Oo.1i  of  Albany.  We  threshed 
at  that  trial  more  than  one-half  as  fhsC  with  two  horses,  ss 
wss  done  with  the  beet  eifdit-horrie  lerer  power  there. 

Our  price,  dellT«red  at  the  canal  or  railroad,  Is,  for  Horse 
Power  and  MaehlHie,  $160  three  months  without  interest,  or 
$140  cash. 

These  madilnea  are  warranted  lo  soit  the  purchaser,  or 
he  can  return  tbs  machine  and  hare  his  money  (if  paid) 
rsfhnded. 

They  are  forjaleby  J.  Rapa^  de  Coi,  Roehesler,  and  by 
J.  B.  A  W.  O.  Pmntyi  Genera,  N.  Y. 

Bept,  iae8.~8.lll*  Q.  WESTINGHOPSE  A  CO. 

Weeiclft  Zlis«  Faint. 

THIS  new  and  beantifhl  sJticle  of  Paint  is  now  offered  to 
the  trsde  and  public,  ground  in  prepared  llnsoed  oil,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  eoon%.  It  has  been  used  successfhUy  in 
Frsnoe  Ibr  the  last  flTe  years,  when  it  haasuperseded  white 
Lead  as  a  pafait 

The  French  Ziao  when  prsperlr  prepared  and  used, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  ana  dursMe  while  In  use,  and  is 
entlrelyfree  fhNn  an  potoonoos  qualities. 

TheFrenoh  Zinc  Is  not  more  expenslTe  than  white  lead, 
and  to  prepared  In  saeh  a  manner  that  It  requires  no  fkr- 
ther  preparation  fbr  dse,  than  to  thin  It  with  Turpentine  or 
raw  Oil  to  the  eonaUeney  of  white  lead  pahit 

The  Franeh  Zlne  k  rery  much  whiter,  and  haa  a  better 
body,  than  the  New  Jersey  2Snc. 

The  French  Zlne  to  offered  dry,  and  nrapared  as  aboro, 
in  quanlMas  to  salt  purehssers,  at  the  MamnfliMurer^  De- 
pot, Na  17  BiifliA»  £,  Rnehsalsr,  N.  Y.       

^iily»1d>%  IL  F.  BXTIIOIi>a 
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BtakjAd  A  **— *^— .  MacBdon,  Wayna  Oo>  H.  T. 

^Sfi  tbort  celflbnl«d  liiAUna  hu,  dnrlDg  1 
iMKn  mm  exlcninl}  lomdnceil  thu  ut  r 
■od  vhU  la  Dioal  p^uytnglolhe 

itven  moflt  imqiulllcd   — ''■^"'  

qr  hM  been  «cM  during  ibe  put  jtu,  m«dj  tf 


?£^^^ 


1!icU1ttH  f)v  their  fnanuGictiuT^  togetta«r  With 

Uond  bDtmmiiwiita  (d  Ibelr  eooHnicnoii,  Uuit  ud  now 
affered  10  die  pubUe  wILh  IncreaHd  eonfldciMfl  m  tMr  MH 
prrtoritTonraUoiba'QnlnlMnaninrtiinM.  neiriln 
k  diBrlbnied  t^  Ihe  mewia  Ufa  cfHudar  opeiatad  brdlnr- 
mt  Blied  ner  wbeeh  flw  Ibe  purpoae  c 

qninUlr  deatred.    Ve  an  mainilketiiilu, „  

iiOl  UlMa  difltRMUr  una(«d,  mow  wllli  two  panUd 
njwif  the  froDt  nnr  befngBerea  niebea  tinrardor  the  back 


Uiu  Ibe  puHfB  of  the  drtU  tobo  >DMng  mom  ai 
COan  an  arnnged  bi  oae  towt  elgfal  Inehea  a|iaf 
■UliiiaiiiibeuiieibenilaordawUblba  tabeaaiiu 
dWanee  mn  reqalred.  Thaw  ctdoing  diOi  wi 
be  pantedar  and  menUon  Ihe  Usd  Ib^  pnAr. 
-Mr  aold,  Doi  oru  baa  been  retaiiud,  1 


[pkaae 


saeta  la  wunnied  lo  (ow  all  UDda  of  grain  Ttth  leaineT 

■ndaaUrfhctorTlolbej«nbaaer,aadIob< ■•-■ "- 

naollke  maniKr.    Sn^eel  lo  Itala  vanu., 

loljcll  iba  patrooue  of  Uu  pobUe,  wiih  ■  (OD 
bal  ibB,  ir&l  be  MV  aUMed,  <«  >  bir  MaL  of 


Orden  Ibr  drilbab 


il  hi  tatij,  dhnted  to  u, 


DANIEL  aOPPLB,  Dnndee,  V.  T-i 
ALFRIO)  HALE,  JiDawu,  M>  T.; 
II.  W.  LBVANWAT,  Lock  Beifln,  ».  T^ 


JOHN  c  haI] 


"^— TTlne,  IT.  T.; 


McLALLEN  ABKLBB, .^  . 

CoL  J.  M.  SHEBWOOIVADbani,  H.  Tj 

VATKKUAH  4e  JACKSON,  Vlauu,  " 

JAUEB'H.  OLASe,  OeDHeo,  N.  T.; 

DAVID  VER  ULTH,  F^^^tkMpab, 

J.  H.  BDTrEBFIKLD.  UHoa,  HUbJ 

B.  B.  DEXTEB,  BalaTU,  IIL; 
A.    BHEB  WIHO,  Oeuen,  Wla. 

Price  of  DrUla-tn  Ibr  aerentnlM  Siflla;  (TB  At  nhw 
tabe  Diflli,  deUTered  U  the  Canal  or  BaUnad. 

AH  urden  itaanUUlf  nsalTed  and  prommlT  tUepdeJ  lo. 
BICKFOBD  A  ffCFFllAH. 


^^     mTXOUK'S   QKAUI   drux. 

THn  machine  prDrea  la  be  better  adapted  lo  Ihe  pnipoea 
Av  wUoh  a  Gnin  Drill  li  mnled,  than  aoj  tnhet  now  tai 
'I  la  no!  only  aajiabla  of  aowlng  TbeM,  bu  all  (rain 


■Dd  MtdL  Ikon  peaa,  am,  ad  eoUon,  to  n^  and  rkywrt 
aeeda,  cUber  KnoftaiW  «■  ^n  <Mai.'  ud  tne  tOfflizHi 
meh  a>  UoiA,  plaSer,  gqano.  jwodreac,  Inw-diM.  kt^  nui 
bemiied  will  Ibe  nln  If  desited.     Tbcat  mi  la  It 

TUtDueUneliiilaBabetBred  and  briale  il  Eaa  BloB- 
Md,  ODtarto  Oonnn,  N.  T.,  al  Ibe  abopof  P.  Smnrtr.  , 
AlBO,allha>haporC.S»mar,  York,  LiriaoUa  Cotnn, 
aadftraaleta'K.  D.  HALLOCK,  No.  SOSumiirh.  cf. 
cbtatlr,  N.  T.  Penna  wWiliig  la  pmcbaie  will  tilrui 
(■IlaiideiaBliiealeUboedheabaTejilaHa.  ABmhn 
pnopUj  aUeoded  la  C  U.  BETMOrK, 

~    mlKO.  E.aBlDanMd.l<.T.       I 


bMiibaf Ibe aanie panr bj  uy  m 
hi  tbeCnlied  etawa,tf  a  maehlBa  eanbe  Road  IM'E    1 
Ihieib  and  dfufllftc  marketer  Med,  »Ilh  the  aid  (<iiBlr    I 
hw  AoreH^  IDS  Inabela  oT  wheal  and  rye  hi  loa  Use  Itu    , 
I   can  with  m;  "Eioddor  WrmAt  Iron  Cjittnas    ' 
Thnalur  ud  aearMT.*    The  grab  to  be  IbvnuU'    I 
Ihnobed,  wilboul  wUia  eaM  or  broken,  and  Ibe  mi  dt 
llTend  hag  enoub  to  Mc^  and  free  Ann  cluC  Thi 
irinnerloreoelTafbe  tMdO  wllb  both  mathinat  md  pt«- 
eta.    For  drealan,  addreaa  JoKph  O,  SUbol,  III  FhiI 
Ureel,  Hew  Tork. 
QOberVa  PalenQ 

"0^ 

Onuji  Dooble-geared  Lerer  Power,  ftr  1  Id  8  bans 
Cm^  Pilmt  Oniilalk  Cauer  nd  Orindir. 
Urmjr^  FMenl  Bced  Drfll.  Orer  MM  of  Iht*  nadlM 
hare  been  aold,  and  bare  iItoi  renwat  mkbriim,- 
ConnnrlghB  Ibr  w]e  Ibr  tlKiaDd  upwardi, isd nUnp 
(tamlabed  lo  ptiunftctan  at  coat  prieea.  PnOD  W  f 
eenk    For  panlcalar^  addreaa,  poA  paid, 

Angnat,  l§fi9.— e-lt*tt.        »«reuliaeM.HnT«t 


Unnj'g  Patent  BaOnad  Pow 
lie"eb«perapc— '-''  *-"  -*-'-■- 
UnnriDonl 


Tkiiuihle  TliBlnla  EAUd  tat  tmit. 

SB  Gk-  Hie  between  ;m  and  SM  ten  of  loL 
Hn^T  locmled  In  Flioee  George  oonl;,  Ta,  Ijmt 
llaielj'  on  Cblpoaki  creek,  adjoudng  Lower  BruM 


ircd  wUh  oak  and  phie.    llie  ct 
ftni  jtm  ago,  and  IMD  bnaheli  «  . 
•  o(  lime  hare  been  rae«nily  applied 
Iba  ImpniTamaim  ut,  a  good  ^-' 
•oma,  (CroDi  whioh  there  la  altaant 


ela. per boiheL  Ilailabonndt  on  Uie  oppiafieAltr<t 
end.  The  whole  inct  Is  wen  walered  b;  ^t^  u 
brooki,  thai  ran  Ihioagb  One  meadow  ludi,  ■  pan 
wUeh  an  beared. 

enltn.  or  In  pared!  to  nil  nairfinin." 

aeoaalTdlTtdedlnlofoar&RU.   ITinlB 
Adne  notteewin  beglvenlbetealMai 
d^  of  SepiaoAar  Mit,  t  will  eeU  U  q»B  tto  ptmlM  I 

""" 1  pnMlD  aaslint,  wUhonI  reaerre. 

wlabing  to  Tie*  the  pnpenj  wU  ktn 


Blehnwnl  and,  Borfolk  boat  at  Lownr  BnnKn  KIbiI* 

'7Aita^mi'S»f>^' 

BniTT  CooDlT,  Va. 

-•■  E.  T.  FETIEB. 


CAhi 


A  jnhire  broeda. 
SBEKFortboNatlTai 

Don,  and  ColiWDld. 
Pias  oribe  Lhwam,  BnObik,  and  fiertaUn  mndi 
From  ear  long  eiperieDce  BI  breedtra  and  dedm  >•£■ 

abore  Unda  ol  atod:,  and  oar  ei«4h<DI  (UnaiM  &•  Vf- 
doiupudiM* 


id  Flncb  lIetlM>,Banaji^ 


^ 


>^ 


^ 
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Great  Sale  ofSapeHor  Thoiooi^Hbmd  BlUMrt* 

Horn  Cattle* 

THE  sabsciiber  will  oflter  for  sale  his  entire  herdof  ohoiee 
Short-Home,  eom|>risiiig  60  head,  yoaos  and  old,  at  pabUo 
auction,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October.  iSSBlat  1 
o'clock  F.  M.,  at  hia  brm,  2^  miles  from  the  city  of  Trpy ; 
reserving  to  himself  one  bid  on  6  cows  and  heiltos  and  one  I 
boll,  say  ux  head  in  all,  and  these  to  be  pointed  outpreTi- 
oos  to  the  commencement  of  the  sale.  This  bid  will  be 
made  public  when  the  six  animals  are  brought  to  the  stand 
for  sale.  Should  any  gentlemen  advance  on  the  single  bid 
made  by  the  proprietor,  the  highest  bidder  will  be  entitled 
to  the  animaL  Iv4s  proper  to  say,  the  severe  drouth  in  this 
vicinity  reducing  the  hay  enp  one  half;  has  decided  the 
proprietor  to  make  this  sale  at  the  time  named^^nstead  of 
next  June,  which  he  had  purposed  to  do. 

The  well  established  reputation  of  this  herd  in  this  Union, 
and  in  Canada,  and  the  splendid  herd  it  has  measurably 
sprung  from,  viz :  the  famed  herd  of  that  eminent  En^^ish 
breeder,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  renders  it  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  upon  its  superior  merits.  It  may  not 
however  be  inappropriate  U>  remark,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  hera  was  C(Naunenced  in  1S8S,  and  that  the 
most  carcfrd  attention  has  since  been  paid  to  its  breeding, , 
and  that  it  now  contains  mostly  all  the  reserved  stock  of* 
two  former  public  sales.  Since  1840,  the  propriety  has 
Imported  from  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  and  his  friends  and  late 
tenants  the  Mesne.  Bell%  7  head  of  ShortrHorns.  And  be- 
aidee  these,  he  has  now  on  the  passage  across  the  Atlantio, 
shipped  21st  June,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Kossuth,  CapL 
Jas.  B.  Bell,  a  superior  yearling  roan  bull,  havhig  many 
croises  of  the  famed  Duchess  bulls  of  Mr.  Bates.  Including 
this  latter  animal  and  the  two  beantiftik  red  roan  8  year  da 
heifers  which  came  out  flt>m  England  last  September. 
**  Tarm  Lass"  and  **  Yorkshire  Counteai"  and  the  beautiftil 
heifer  calf  of  the  latter  animal,  got  in  England  by  the 
Duchess  bull  "5lh  Duke  of  York,"  there  will  be  14  head  of 
this  imported  stock,  and  its  immediate  deseendents.  There 
has  been  sold  from  this  herd  but  8  heifers  from  these  impor- 
tations, and  these  cows  were  sold  at  $800  each.  All  the 
young  DuHs  bred  from  these  cows,  except  those  now  offered 
for  sale,  have  also  been  sold  at  private  lale,  at  $800  each, 
most  of  them  while  quite  young. 

Besides  t^^ese  14  head  of  h^^h  bred  animals,  the  noble 
premium  cow  **  EsterviQe  Sd,"  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
ct  Alt>any.  and  her  equally  fine  2  year  old,  red  and  white 


tion. 


heifer  bred  by  me,  got  by  the  Bates  bull  '*  Meteor,*  and  8 
of  the  Aimed  milking  willey  tribe,  the  same  tribe  of  cows 
as  the  heifer  ^  Bnby.'^sold  by  me  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman,  of 
Madison  county,  and  which  cow  i{as  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium by  the  N.-  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  for  prodncing  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  in  ten  days  in  June  and  ten  days 
In  August,  on  grass  pasture  only,  being  a  flwstion  over  40 
Ibe.  in  those  20  days.  There  are  other  valuable  tribes  in 
the  herd,  as  the  printed  catalogue  will  show. 

The  catalogue  will  be  ready  for  distribution  abeot  the  1st 
of  August,  and  will  exhibit  richness  of  pedigrees  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  showing  the  descent  of  the  most  of  the  ani- 
mals from  the  best  animals  on  record  in  the  Wngiish  herd 
book.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  H.  Strafford, 
last  winter,  to  forward  a  list  of  the  pedigrees  of  my  herd,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  English  herd 
book  of  which  Mr.  Strafford  is  now  the  editor,  several  pedi- 
grees were  sent  to  him  of  the  animals  here  offered  for  sale, 
and  win  appear  in  said  book.  Qehtlemen  are  invited  to 
examine  me  herd  at  any  time. 

A  credit  of  9  months  will  be  given  6n  all  aniDS  up  to  $800. 
and  9  and  18  months  on  all  sums  over  $800,  for  approved 
pap«r,  with  interest,  payable  at  some  bank  in  this  state. 
^■oy,  N.  Y.,  August,  16&2<-8-8t QEO.  VAIL. 

Albany  TUe  'Worka, 

yp.  60  Lancaster  SL,  West  qf  Medical  CdOege. 
TSB  subscriber  has  now  on  hand,  and  is  prepared  to  far- 
nish  to  AgrieulturislB,  Horee-Shoe  and  Sole  Tile,  for  land 
drainage,  of  the  most  approved  pattens.  They  are  over 
1  foot  in  length,  29^  to  A}i  Inches  calibre,  from  $12  to  $18 
per  1000  pieces— being  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  arti- 
cle used.    Orders  from  a  distance  will  receive  prompt  atten- 

JOHN  OOTT, 


C^3 


Jb. 


Manafleld^s  Clover  Seed  HnlUng  and  Cleaning 

Machine 

WAS  awardsd,  at  the  Ohio  State  Fairs  1890  and  1851,  the 
llist  premiums,  Diploma  and  Silver  MedaL  Warranted  to 
hull  and  clean  from  20  to  40  bushels  seed  per  day,  or  from 
two  to  five  bushels  per  hour.  Cash  price  of  machine  ffi^. 
Manulkctured  and  for  sale  by  M.  H.  MAS8FIELD, 
August,  1862.— 8-2t'»  Ashland,  Ohla 


The  IflTater  Cure  Joamsa. 

▲  mSW  VOLUMB  oommences  with  the  present  July 
number.  Published  monthly.  Illustrated  with  engravings 
exhibittaig  the  structure^  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body,  with  fkrailiar  instructions  to  learaerB.  It  is 
emphatically  a  Journal  of  Health,  designed  to  be  a  com- 
plete Family  Oolde  In  all  diseasea. 

TsBMS.-— Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  In  advance.  Pleaso 
address,  post  paid,  FOWLEBS  AND  WELI^,  No.  181 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 

A  few  brief  Editorial  Notices  may  be  acceptable  to  those 

unacquainted  with  the  JouraaL    We  copy : 

From  the  Jfew  York  THbvne. 
^  The  Water  Cure  Journal  hcdds  a  high  rank  .in  the 
science  of  health;  always  ready,  straight-forward,  and 
pUdn-spoken,  it  unfolds  the  law  of  our  physical  nature, 
without  any  pretensions  to  the  technicalities  of  science,  but 
in  a  form  as-attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  spaikling  ele- 
ment of  which  it  treats." 

From  IKe  Fotmttiin  Journal. 
"Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  loves  health,  who 
desires  happlnees,  its  direct  result,  who  wants  to '  live  while 
it  does  live,^  tllve  tUl  he  dies,*  and  really  live,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  mere  walktng  corpse,  should  beoome  at  once  a  reader 
of  this  Journal,  ana  practice  its  precepts.'' 

F^rom  the  2feu>  rork  Soetadng  Post, 
**  Tms  Wateb  CxntM  Jouskal.— This  is,  nnquestionably, 
the  moit  popular  health  Journal  in  the  world." 

Tms  Htdbopathio  Joubnal  now  enters  upon  its  Four- 
teenth Volume,  with  a  circulation  of  Fiftt  Thoubakd 
Copus.  The  liblest  medical  writ^  are  among  its  contrib- 
utors, and  all  sul^ects  relating  to  the  Laws  of  Life,  Health, 
and  Happiness,  may  be  found  in  its  pages.  Now  is  the 
thne  to  subscribe. [8-2t3 

Hallneh'a  Agrtenltwral  Virarehoiiae, 

No.  60.  Stati  St.,  Boohxbtsb,  N.  Y. 

THE  Subscriber,  late  from  the  Agricultaral  Wotks.  Ware- 
house, and  Seed  Store  t>f  Messrs  Emenr  4e  Ca,  Albany, 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  years,)  hss 
been  induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  ct  their 
Justly  celebrated  I^remium  Horse  Powers,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators, Ac,  in  Bochester.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  selling  and  putting  up  the  Hone  Powers,  and  other  fix- 
tures for  thresning,  Ac  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
machines  enables  him  to  put  them  up  m<»e  satisfectorily 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Price  and  terms  same  as 
at  Albaiqr«  transportation  added. 

He  wiU  keep  lor  sale,  Emery's  Seed  Planteis,  the  beet  in 
use:  Ofrcular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  MiUs,  Com 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutten,  Com  SheUers,  Churning  fixtures, 
Ac,  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Bespen,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  (xm  SheUers,  Hay  Cutt^  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  eene- 
rally.  He  will  be  prepared  to  fomish  dealers  with  Dunn 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scjrthes:  aho.  Manure,  Straw,  and 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths.  Rifles,  and  otner  haying  Uxms,  at  manu- 
fiicturers' prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  ever  offered,  and 
whieh  is  warranted  to  do  bettor  work,  with  less  expense  of 
team  than  any  plow  heretofore  sold  in  Bochester,  while  the 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  fiidshed. 

The  **  uniform  one-price,  cssh  system"  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  Just  com- 
pensation fw  labor  and  time  will  allow.  Farmers  and 
others  are  invited  to  call  and  exarabie  the  stock  of  Ma- 
chines and  Implements,— and  are  assured  no  eflbrt  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discriminating 
pubUc  r-     ir  ^j^  HALLOCK. 

July,  18GB. 


Bmerjr  A   Co.'e   Iiiipr«nred    Hone    Ptffren, 
ThreiiMM,    and    Seperatocs* 

THB  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  ct  Emery's  new  Patent  improved  Horse-Powers, 
Threehen,  and  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  Agricultural  Warehouse  is  the  only  depot  whece  this 

soperior  Power  can  be  had.        

LONGETT  ft  OBIFFING, 
f4t       State  Ag.  Warehouse,  25  Cliff  sL,  New  York. 
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P>od» 

Hiatftfee  JPfetoelpU 

MMh 

^ma 

y^Vtalte4  9Mi 

itM>-*Ailgba0|189fl. 

New  York. 

BOML. 

Bocheiter. 

Chicagok. 

GIneiiuuUL 

Phflttddplua. 

Beef,  per  100  IbB. 

#7.00  a 

9.00 

o 

|7J6 

|5iW    a  9.00 

nSJSQ 

«    40O 

do    mefla.  per  bU.. 
Pork,  per  1(»H».... 

U.00 

17.50 

17.00 

18.00 

10.00 

IQiW 

&00 

10.00 

91400  a  IfjN 

• 

7.00 

7^ 

^oo 

do     meis,  per  bbl . 

laso 

19.87>^ 

2aoo 

94L90 

lOwOO 

19.00 

1450 

17.00 

|».oo 

1475      IQgQO 

Lard,  perlb. 

nH 

19S 

IS 

18 

9 

10 

9 

10 

•   11 

iix    m 

I'ttUcr,    do  

18 

1.8 

15 

98 
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14 

It 

18 

10 

14 

19         U 

ClHfse,  do 

« 

«9^ 

T 

W 

9 

7 

5 

8 

9 

Flour,  per  bbL 

i.00 

6J0 

4.11 

&75 

4.75 

6UI0 

8.00 

8.60 

410 

440 

4MH    ifS 

Wheat,  |>erbiish.... 

•0 

L15 

90 

iM 

99 

1.00 

99 

99 

67 

68 

99      m 

C'-om,  shelled,  per  bu. 

67 

70 

70 

79 

64 

^    ,    44 

48 

40 

UH 

Rye,                    do 

f9H 

85 

87 

69 

09 

48 

58 

61 

Onto,                    do 

40 

4*H 

47 

88 

40 

87 

81 

iO 

S8 

89         N 

Barley,               do 

58 

«K 

97 

70 

Clover  ieed,       do 

7H<^  pr.  lb. 

8aUperRK 

6iK> 

409 

400 

487)^    SM 

Timothy  teed,    do 

$17  to  19  per  tee. 

SJ» 

1.76 

9J6 

9L00 

S.95 

1.50 

460 

400       UO 

Flax  0eed|           do 

1.90 

1.85 

1.88 

1.40 

1.95 

1.50 

LOO 

99 

IM 

LS 

Hay,pertoii 

lOwOO 

9099 

17.00 

l&OO 

7.00 

laoo 

6U)9 

1409 

Wool,  per  lb 

88 

09 

50 

80 

40 

38 

89 

98 

40 

89        R 

w  ood,  hftrd,  per  eord 

&00 

0.60 

400 

450 

5.00 
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ooHTzarrs  of  this  vumbbb. 

IToir  oftB  heget  WMom  that  lioldeth  th«  Plowf . . . 

*Kxperiaaanto  on  DraEnlng, 

Ariiflrlal  ]Ii&«l«t. 

Soil  bent  wUnHad  for  the  Culture  of  Wheat, On 

Leached  Aahea  on  Wheat, 879 

Peas,  and  F^rk-Haktng, 978 

Improved  Breeds  of  Cattia  fai  the  Weet, 974 

The  Elomeata  of  FeitiUly  wone  than  wasted, 970 

CoMDENftri)  (yOBRKSPOKVKNCE. — Average  PiodacClonof 
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ifvlUenol  JBLy» 

I  KAYB  grown,  the  present  season,  about  two  bnndred 
bushels  of  this  celebrated  rya,  for  which  I  obtained  the  pre- 
mium at  the  bMt  Statn  Fair.  I  nan  now,  therefore,  supply 
those  who  anpUed  last  year  In  vain,  at  the  rate  of  9450  per 
busheL  Thb  rye  has  yielded  with  me  fKty  buaheis  per 
aoru,  and  fomishes  abundant  food  for  itoek,  as  Hean  b« 
sown  any  time  between  July  and  Ootobeiv  and  as  soon  as 
weU  started  ihotild  be  fod  down  until  about  the  lOih  of  May. 

DANIEL  P.  BIGELOW. 
.       Bum  OntruyOilMkiia,  Co.,  N.T.,  Sept,  1864 
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BOCHESTER,  N.  T.,'OOrOBBB,  1861 


CONGRESS    AND    AGmCULTUEE. 


CoNQKKBS  hna  recently  adjourned,  after  a  Bession  of  nine  moDihs;  and  as  agricuUure 
givM  employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  country,  it  may  not  be 
amisB  to  inquire  bow  much  time  and  attention  the  national  legislature  bestowed  on  this 
most  important  interest  Did  it  give  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  minute,  to 
the  consideration  of  any  measure  designed  to  promote  either  tillage  or  husbandry  f 
Being  in  Washinglon,  and  having  a  watchful  eye  over  the  farming  interest,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  affected  by  Congreaaional  legislatioD,  we  are  able  to  8p«ak  nnderetandingly  on 
this  flubject.  Agriculture  had  a  f^  friends  in  both  houaei,  but  the  ^emies  of  the  cause 
were  too  powerful  for  them  to  acconipligh  anything  whatever  in  behalf  of  improvement. 
This  failure,  however,  does  not  lessen  onr  obligation  to  acknowledge  in  the  most  public 
manner  the  labors  of  such  as  tried  to  realize  a  more  auspicious  reeulL  To  make  more 
friends  in  Congress,  we  must  do  full  justice  to  those  that  serve  ibe  cause  faithfully, 
whether  they  fiul  or  succeed.  Among  these,  we  place  Mr.  Eben  Newtom,  of  Ohio,  in 
the  front  rank.  Watchful,  industrious,  and  persevering,  while  nc^Iectbg  no  other  duty, 
he  presented  the  paramount  claims  of  agriculture  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear  and  convincing,  that  had  the  bill  creaUng  a  Bureau  been  allowed  to  reach  a 
direct  vote,  with  the  ayes  and  nays,  we  doubt  not  it  would  have  passed  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives ;  but  the  committee  on  agriculture  were  not  allowed  by  the  majoritjy 
even  to  report  a  bill  in  nine  months,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Flovd,  of  New  York,)  being 
opposed  to  all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  interest,  as  recommended  by  the 
Prcs i d^^ ia' 'hiu  piessage.  Gov.  Dott,  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  member  of  that  important 
cornniitlce,  and  did  a  yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  To  the  intelligent. 
farmers  of  the  northwest  we  say,  be  careful  to  sustain  this  able  and  reliable  tnend  of 
your  cause.     Stand  by  your  friends,  and  let  your  enemies  take  care  of  themselves. 

Of  the  New  York  delegation,  we  have  found  Mr.  L.  Bubrowb,  of />rleana  county, 
always  reliable  during  the  three  years  that  we  have  known  him  at  the  federal  metrop- 
olis. Witbout  making  speeches,  Mr.  B.  ia  one  of  tbe  most  upright,  influential,  and 
useful  members  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  Mr.  Horsfobd,  of  Livingston,  who 
is  a  practical  farmer,  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  sending  this  claae  of  men  to  legislate  for 
a  nation  of  fanners.  Aa  the  lal^'  grow  in  knowledge,  they  will  be  represented  by 
fewer  lawyers  and  more  cultivatore  of  the  soil,  at  Washington.  Mr.  WALLnainos,  of 
Tompldns,  and  Mr.  Ivaa,  of  JeffeAon  county,  are  als<^^Taers,  and  most  useful  and 
fiuthful  representatives.  SometimM  «e  meet  a  narroi^Hnided,  do-nothing  farmer  in 
Congress,  but  he  is  a  ram  avit.  Aidong  those  who  were  ready  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  the  name  of  A.  F.  Hascau^  of  Geneeee  county,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Straight  forward  working  men,  and-  no  other,  shoold  be  aent  U>  Congreas.     By  all 
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means,  let  the  drones  remain  at  home,  for  their  unworthj  examples  do  a  deil  of  mis- 
chief in  any  legislative  body.  Idleness,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and  blackguardism  work 
badly  with  grave  and  peaceful  legislation.  In  no  other  place  is  a  thoroogb  reform  so 
much  needed  as  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  people 
to  see  all  that  their  public  servants  do  in  Washington,  many  a  popular  man  would  be 
ruined.  But  so  long  as  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  vices  the  most  demoralizisg, 
and  of  public  duties  uniformly  neglected^  neither  agriculture  nor  any  other  great  indoi- 
tiial  interest  will  be  properly  attended  to.  The  patronage  of  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ments is  too  important  to  the  journals  of  the  metropolis  for  them  to  expose  the  sbon- 
comings  of  the  men  that  hold  the  strings  of  the  public  purse.  Restraints  more  potent 
and  salutary  are  greatly  needed ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  from  what  tovum 
they  are  to  come.  More  care  ought  to  be  excercised  ii\  selecting  delegates.  The  dispo- 
sition of  fifty  millions  a  year  presents  numerous  and  powerful  temptations  to  &Toritkm. 
fraud,  and  downright  robbery  of  fli^  treasury.  One  reason  why  nothing  is  done  for 
agriculture,  is  that  Congress  has  too  much  money  to  dispose  of  at  each  session.  Ronl 
sciences,  and  the  advancement  of  tillage  and  husbandry,  stand  no  chance  in  a  gaenl 
scramble  for  indefinite  millions  of  plunder. 
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"THEORIES    EXAMINED    AND    EXPLAINED." 

« 

Such  is  the  comprehensive  heading  of  a  series  of  articles  which  Mr.  Levi  Baxtlitt,  c^ 
Warren,  N.  H.,  is  writing  for  the  Boston  Jourruu  of  Agriculture.  Hitherto  three 
letters  have  appeared,  all  more  or  less  directed  against  those  who  doubt  the  correetaeH 
of  the  so-called  ^^  mineral  manure  theory."  Number  two  is  an  examination  and  expla- 
nation of  Mr.  Lawks'  experiments  and  results  on  wheat  culture,  which  have  been  pab- 
lished  in  full  detail  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  En^glMi*  It 
is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of  agricQltonl 
improvement,  that  neither  Libbio  nor  Mr.  B.  appear  to  have  read  the  pamphlets  written 
by  Mr.  Lawbs  himself,  but  have  taken  up  their  able  pens  to  refute  what  they  obtsined 
only  at  second  hand.  Mr.  B.  confines  himself  to  a  few  &ct8  respecting  }b,  Lawis' 
experiments,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  June  number  of  the  present  volnme  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  when  speaking  of  the  benefits  derived  from  plowing  in  green  crops  ^ 
manure ;  and  upon  these  few  facts,  quoted  for  a  special  purpose,  Mr.  B.  fbrms  his 
opinion  respecting  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  and  says : 

"  I  presume  thero  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  oorrectneea  of  the  ezperiments  made  b/tlr.  Li^ 
neither  of  the  results  or  oonelouons  to  which  he  arrived,  as  regarded  the  partieolar  soil  upon  vhidt 
he  experimeDted.  To  my  mind,  the  result  of  his  seven  years*  Tabors  does  not  establirii  so;  geoml 
principle  in  agriculture,  that  can  be  safely  foUowed,  or  practically  be  relied  upon ;  neither  ooei His 
any  way  determine  the  value  or  use  of  applying  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  to  the  whei^  crop,  oo 
ether  kinds  of  boH,  nor  does  it  depreciate  tne  well  known  utility  of  manuring  other  soils  with  pottf^i 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  caldned  boneSi  Aa,  or  settle  any  other  relative  question,*  onlj  w  ^  ■ 
regards  tne  particular  soil  on  which  he  experimented,  and  others  of  prtdidy  the  same  wMnl  m 
organic  composition.'' 

This  is  rather  a  severe  judgment  respecting  the  value  of  experiments  which  hate  cos: 
*  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  been  made  by  scientific  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  capability  and  accuracy.  Dr.  Gilbert  has  given  his  entire  tiinetotb< 
experiments  for  nine  yea|s:^  ^nd  we  presume  that  even  Mr.  B.  will  admit  that  he  u  s 
gentleman  every  way  competent  to  make  experiments  that  shall  lead  to  the  elncidation 
of  great  and  fixed  agricultural  principles,  inasmuch  as  he  has  spent  considerable  time  ^ 
the  best  continental  and  British  laboratories,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pht* 
losophy  from  the  great  Lixbio  himselL    Our  own  opinion  is,  that  he  b  the  most  care- 
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ful,  leliable,  and  best  agricultural  chemist  in  Great  Britain — one  who  prefers  to  inveeti- 
gate  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  rather  than  to  obtain  an  ephemeral 
popularity  by  writing  series  of  gassy  articles  on  subjects  about  which  he  has  nothing 
new  to  say.  If  such  a  series  of  experiments  as  these  gentlemen  have  made  do  not 
amount  to  anything,  they  and  all  oljier  experimentalists  had  better  quit  the  business, 
and  go  to  work  wiUi  the  pen  and  examine  and  explain,  deductively,  the  various  theorito 
now  agitating  the  agricultural  community.  They  would  in  this  way  build  tip  a  system 
of  agriculture  that  would  rest  on  an  impregnable  fortress — so  long  as  expenments  were 
held  as  showing  nothing. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  made  the  above  statement  advisedly,  and  promised  in  a  future  number 
to  bring  forward  £su;ts  and  experiments  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as  Mr.  La  web'. 
We  should  have  replied  to  this  article  sooner,  but  waited  to  see  the  £eu^  promised ;  but 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  there  is  another  article  devoted 
to  Mr.  La  WES,  hut  not  a  iingle  fa/ct  or  experiment  brought  forward  that  supports  the 
mineral  theory,  or  is  adverse  to  the  theory  Mr.  B.  is  endeavoring  to  explain  away. 

Mr.  B.  cites  Johnston  and  Norton,  to  show  that  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed 
in  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  when  lime,  potash,  soda,  <fec.,  are  applied  to  the  soil,  nitric 
acid  is  obtained,  which  is  equally  vduable  as  ammonia  for  supplying  nitrogen  to 
plants;  (f)  and  asks: 

"  Is  it  poflsiblo  there  was  no  nitrave  of  potaah  or  soda  formed  from  nitric  acid  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  during  the  seven  years  course  of  coltare,  when  potaah  and  soda  were  so  liberally  supplied 
to  tlie  soil  f  Agam,  it  is  said,  and  pretty  generallybelieved,  that  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  wiU  fix 
a  portion  of  the  ammonia  that  falls  in  the  rainsi  Would  not  the  sulphate  of  magnesu^  (which  Mr. 
Laws  so  liberally  applied  to  some  plots  of  his  field,)  fix  the  ammonia  of  rain  water,  as  readily  as 
gypsum  f  An  imperial  gallon  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will  dissolve  only  about  four 
ounces  of  gypsum ;  while  the  same  amount  of  water  will  disBolve  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
But  what  IB  still  more  singular,  in  seyeral  instances  he  applied  160  Im.  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  for  decomposing  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  changing  it  to  a  sulphate,  one  of  the 
two  compounds  of  ammonia,  that  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  in  doublmg  his  crop  of  wheat— was 
there  no  sulphate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  soil  during  the  seven  years  trial — from  the  ammonia  of 
rain  and  snow  water  f  If  there  was,  why  should  not  this  naturally-formed  sulphate  have  had  some 
beneficial  effect^  as  well  as  that  artificially  applied  f    To  my  view,  some  of  these  things  are  inexplicable." 

The  150  lbs.  sulphuric  add  was  not  applied  in  any  instance  in  the  free  state,  but 
combined  with  200  lbs.  calcined  bone  dust — thus  forming  the  soluable  article  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  at  present  so  much  reconmiended  by  certain  parties  as  a  manure  for 
the  wheat  crop. 

"•  Was  there  no  sulphate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  soil,  during  the  seven  years'  trial, 
from  the  ammonia  of  snow  and  rain  water!"  We  answer,  there  was — sufficient  to 
grow  from  15  to  23  bushels,  varying  as  less  or  more  rain  fell  during  the  growing  season, 
and  thus  supplied  lees  or  more  Ammonia  to  the  plants.  Mr.  B.  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  ammonia  to 
the  soil,  providing  the  proper  means  are  used  to  attract  and  fix  it ;  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  ^  said  and  generally  believed  to  be 
capable  of  fixing  the  ammonia  of  rain  water,"  did  not  increase  the  crop,  while  ammonia 
artificially  supplied  did  greatly  increase  it,  is  <*  inexplicable."  Precisely  it  is,  if  the 
assumption  is  correct ;  but  where  is  the  proof  of  it  We  think — not  because  ^<  it  is  said 
and  generally  believed,"  but  because  experiments  show  it — that  a  good  wheat  soil,  if 
properly  drained  and  tilled,  so  that  the  water  can  percolate  through  it,  will  retain  all  the 
ammonia  brought  to  it  by  rain  and  snow  water ;  and  therefore  the  addition  of  the  sup- 
posed fixers,  gypsum  and  epsom^  salts,  would  not  increase  the  supply  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  available  for  the  plants.  We  know  that  the  amount  of  ammonia  brought  to 
an  acre  of  luid  each  year,  by  rain  and  snow,  is  much  more  than  a  crop  of  wheat  ever 
contains ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  there  is  not  a 
destruction  of  ammonia.    Mr.  Lawbs  contends  that  there  is  sudi  a  destruction,  and 
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demonstrated  it  by  his  experimenta — that,  in  fact,  for  eveiy  poond  of  annnonia  oi^sraB- 
izcd  in  the  wheat  plant,  there  is  at  least  five  pounds  of  ammonia  used  bj  the  plant  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions.  Mr.  Lawes  did  not  clearlj  perceire  how  and  for  what 
purpose  this  destruction  took  place,  but  was  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  fact  Recently 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Way  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  ammonia  b  used  as  '  i 
the  solvent  and  vehicle  for  carrying  silicic  acid  to  the  plant,  and  evaporating  when  tlie 
silica  is  deposited,  just  as  water  is  known  to  do  in  depositing  the  element*  of  i^ants. 
Chemists  have  always  had  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  silica  was 
conveyed  to  the  plant,  -the  theory  being  that  it  was  as  a  soluble  salt  of  potash  or  soda, 
and  the  patent  of  Prof.  Liebio  was  for  manufacturing  this  soluble  silicate  of  potash,  Apc; 
but  from  the  fact  that  this  patented  manure  has  failed  to  increase  the  wheal  crop,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Germany,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Liebio  him- 
self, it  is  more  than  probable  that  silica  is  not  taken  up  as  a  silicate  of  potash*  Admit 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  Way,  and  we  can  account  for  the  benefit  of  snmmer-&Uow  on 
heavy  soils — for  the  manner  in  which  silica  is  deposited — and  for  the  fact  thai  in  the 
growth  of  wheat  there  is  an  immense  destruction  of  ammonia,  as  there  would  also  be  in 
the  growth  of  all  the  cereals  and  other  plants  containing  a  lai'ge  per  centage  of  nfica. 

Will  Mr.  B.  examine  and  explain  this  theory,  not  from  what  we  say  about  H,  but 
from  the  article  itself^  published  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agriculttaral  Society 
of  .England^ 

In  number  three,  6f  the  series  of  letters,  we  have  repeated  assertions,  but  none  of  the 
promised  experiments  or  facts.     Mr.  B.  says  :  ^^At  the  first  glance,  some  might  be  led 
to  infer  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Laws'  statements,  (and  there  ean  be  no  doubt  of  their 
correctness,)  that  the  only  thing  needful  for  growing  good  crops  of  wheat,  was  ammomioy 
in  one  form  or  another.'.'     Mr.  Lawss  most  certainly  never  made  any  such  "  statement'' 
— but,  as  we  hare  said  before,  Mr.  B.  does  not  know  what  Mr.  Lawks  has  said,  as  he 
evidently  has  not  read  his  articles,  is  ignorant  of  the  bearing  of  the  subject  in  England, 
and  does  not  even  know  how  to  spell  his  name  correctly.    As  our  article  on  {lowing  in 
green  crops  appears  to  be  the  source  of  Mr.  B.'s  information,  why  does  he  not  attempt 
to  refute  the  position  there  maintained  by  us,  and  not  attack  Mr.  Lawes.    We  never 
said,  any  more  than  Mr.  L.,  that  the  only  thing  needful  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat, 
was  ammonia.     We  say  that  every  mineral  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  the 
plant,  miist  be  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  an  assimilable  form ;  and  that  if 
any  one  is  absent^  the  plant  will  not  prow  at  all ;  if  any  one  is  deficient,  there  will  be 
a  deficient  crop :   and  tliis,  though  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  ammonia.    But  that,    j 
though  there  is  an  abundance  of  every  inorganic  constituent  present  in  the  soil,  and  in    * 
an  available  condition,   yet  there  will  not  be  sufficient  ammonia  supplied  from  the    | 
atmosphere  to  produce  over  an  average  of  17  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  and  that  if  we    ' 
wish  for  an  increase  over  this  amount,  ammonia  must  be  supplied  artificially.  i 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  some  soils  so  rich  in  organic  matter  that  an  iiddition  , 
of  ammonia  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  that  on  such  soils  mineral  manures  will 
be  of  great  benefit ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  on  most  of  our  soils  cultivated  with  wheats 
ammonia  (on  account  of  the  destruction  we  have  mentioned  as  taking  place)  ift  much 
sooner  exhausted  than  even  phosphoric  acid,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  first  mintral 
element  exhausted.  We  believe  there  is  no  better  wheat-growing  district  in  the  United 
States  than  Western  New  York;  yet  even  here  we  do  not  average  more  than  the 
annual  yield  of  wheat  on  the  continuously  unmanured  acre  in  Mr.  Lawks'  experiments. 
Why  ?  Is  it  because  the  minerals  are  deficient  in  {he  soil  ?  If  so,  why  is  it  that  we 
can,  without  suppl3ring  any,  still  continue  to  grow  wheat  f  Why  is  it,  too,  that  we  can 
obtain  such  splendid  crops  of  clover,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  elements,  and  in 
larger  quantity  than  the  wheat  crop,  excepting  the  single  cJement  silica,  or  sand.  But  ' 
K   of  this  no  one  for  a  momebt  supposes  our  soils  are  defldeliL    How  is  it,  too,  that  plow*   i  r^ 
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hag  under  a  crop  of  daret  benefits  the  wheat  orop  t  No  addition  of  minerals  are  supplied 
to  the  soil,  and  jct  the  wheat  crop  is  greatly  increased.  The  answer  is  simple  and  obvi- 
ous— our  wheat  fields  need  a  more  liberal  supply  of  ammonia,  which  the  clover  supplies. 
If  our  wheat  fields  needed  nothing  else  than  the  ash  constituents  of  wheat,  to  keep 
them  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  if  there  was  no  destruction  of  ammonia  in  the 
growth  of  cereals,  wheat-raising  on  such  Scientific  principles  would  be  attended  with 
much  larger  pr(>fits  than  most  farmers  obtain  at  present ;  and  all  who  believe  such  a 
doctrine,  should,  to  be  consistent,  rush  into  the  business,  and  make  their  fortune  by 
high  farming.  A  crop  of  wheat  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  would  take  from  the  soil  in  the 
grain  about  iO  lbs.  of  ash.  The  constituents  of  this  ash  can  be  returned  to  the  soil  in 
wood  ashes,  salt,  And  animal  <^arcoal,  for  less  than  one  dollar  ;  so  that  all  we  have  to 
do  to  keep  ]and  yielding  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  is  to  apply  about  a  dollar's 
worth  of  miner.ll  ingredients.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  true,  high  farming  would  be  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  is  the  necessity 
for,  and  high  price  of  ammonta,  that  renders  the  production  of  large  crops  of  .wheat,  at 
the  present  relative  priees  of  ammonia  and  wheat,  of  doubtful  economy.  Are  we  wrong, 
then,  in  urging  on  our  readers  the  importance  of  accumulating  ammonia  in  every  possi- 
ble way  on  their  farms,  as  being  the  only  known  way  of  increasing  the  average  yield  of 
wheat,  corn,  &c.,  <Scc  ,  We  place  ammonia  most  prominent,  because  of  all  fertilizers  it 
is  most  necessary ;  and  we  know  of  no  way  of  accumulating  ammonia  on  the  farm, 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  indispensable  inorganic  constituents  of  plants. 
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BUTTER    AND    CHEESE     MAKING. 

In  the  May  number,  page  148,  we  gave  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  has  called  forth 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer^  in  which  Uie  writer  says  he  differs  in 
a  few  things  from  the  opinions  stated  in  our  article. 

First,  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  rennet  curdling  milk,  is  the  gastric  juice  it 
contains,  and  not,  as  we  stated,  to  the  addition  oi  a  soluble  highly  nitrogenous  fermenty 
such  as  is  Cbrmed  by  the  aremaeausis^  or  transformation  of  the  stomach  of  animals 
during  the  process  of  making  rennet 

We  will  admit  that  gastric  juice  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  efficient  agent  of  ren- 
net, and  that  milk  is  immediately  curdled  in  the  stomach  of  animals — as  every  one  who 
has  been  blessed  with  a  babe  must  have  observed — and  that  the  stomach  of  ammak 
makes  better  rennet  than  any  other  substance.  Milk  will  curdle  without  the  addition 
of  any  substance,  merely  by  Uie  transformation  of  its  ^  sugar  of  milk"  into  lactic  add, 
which  invariably  takes  place  at  the  proper  fermenting  temperature,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  nitrogenous  substance,  such  as  casein  or  curd.  The  addition  of  any  animal  mem- 
brane or  meat,  will  accelerate  this  transformation  or  curdling  of  milk.  Many  vegetable 
substances  will  also  do  the  same.  The  Jews,  who  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
mix  meat  with  milk,  make  their  cheeses  with  Ladies'  Bed-etraw,  {QaUum  verum,)  In 
some  parts  of  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used  as  rennet.  If  gastric  juice  is  acid  at  all, 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  it  most  certainly  is  a  very  weak  Acid ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
ia  the  acid  of  gastric  juice  that  is  the  efficient  agent,  lai^e  quantities  would  be  required 
to  neutralize  the  soda  of  milk,  and  precipitate  ^e  curd.  But  in  rennet,  as  commonljy 
used,  there  could  not  possibly  be  but  a  very  small  amount  of  gastric  juice  left.  If,  too, 
rennet  acted  from  the  add  of  gastric  juice,  its  effect  would  be  inatantaneous,  or  at  bast 
the  precipitation  of  the  curd  would  be  miidi  quicker  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  practice. 
Our  critic  offers  no  reas<ms  for  his  opinion,  we  have  therefore^  none  to  refute ;  neither 
does  he  offer  any  evidence  against  the  oorreotness  of  the  one  we  advocate. 
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His  other  ebjectien  is,  that  we  reoommend  the  milk  to  be  raised  to  too  Ugh  t  tem- 
peratare  (95  deg.  Fahr.)  at  the  time  of  adding  the  reuiet  He  thinks  85  to  90  deg. 
the  proper  heat. 

We  know  that  the  colder  a  cheese  is  *^  set,"  the  sweeter,  softer,  and  tenderer  it  wi&  be, 
and  have  a  rich  bnttery  appearance ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is-  danger  of  having  it 
too  coid — the  curd  is  not  ail  obtained  from  the  milk,  and  it  is  Terj  difficult  to  get  all 
the  whej  out  of  the  cheese,  whereby  it  is  much  injured  and  often  spoiled.  We  dislike 
a  tough,  dry,  hard,  white  dieese,  as  much  as  any  one,  and  therefore  would  not  adviM 
our  readers  to  put  the  cheese  together  too  warm ;  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  like  s 
dieese  that  cuts  like  butter,  and  lacks  that  sharp,  dry,  cheese  taste,  so  much  sought  after 
by  good  judges — such  as  a  cheese  would  be  if  put  together  too  cool.  It  is,  howererT 
possible  that  we  have  given  the  temperature  for  setting  milk  rather  too  high,  and  that 
90  deg.  would  be  t^e  best  average  temperature.  At  the  recent  New  York  State  Fain 
where  there  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  cheese,  we  conversed  with  several  ezhil»t4XB  in 
respect  to  the  process  of  cheese  making.  The  temperature  at  which  they  set  the  milk, 
ranged  from  85  to  96  deg.  One  laige  maker,  frY>m  Herkimer  county,  said  he  did  not  use 
a  thermometer,  and  always  judged  by  his  hand,  endeavoring  to  get  it  about  blood  heat, 
(98  d^.  Fahr.) — setting  it  a  little  warmer  in  spring  and  friU,  than  during  the  hot 
months.  The  celebrated  Cheshire  cheese  is  set  frt>m  90  to  100  deg.,  the  deared  tem- 
perature being  95  deg.  As  a  general  thing,  the  poorer  the  milk  is  in  butter,  the  colder 
should  it  be  set  together ;  otherwise  the  cheese  will  be  hard  and  tough. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  articles  commented  on  by  our  readers,  oven  in  contemponoy 
papers,  hoping  that  truth  will  be  drawn  out,  and  the  cause  of  atrnculture  advanced  bj 
discussion.  Cheese  is  at  present^  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  our  great  agrieoltnnl 
products.  We  wrote  the  article  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  farmers  to  make 
more  cheese,  and  hoping  to  throw  a  little  additional  light  on  the. chemical  and  practical 
process  of  cheese  making,  that  would  not  be  useless  even  to  those  who  have  been  jean 
in  the  business. 
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DROUTH    AND    DEEP    TILLAGE. 

« 

Thb  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  wheat,  com,  clover,  d^c,  penetrate  the  earth,  OMier 
&vorable  circumstances,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  havs  sees 
roots  of  wheat)  under  ordinary  cultivation,  that  were  upwards  of  nine  feet  long ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  clover  roots  descend  lower  than  wheat,  'though  on  what  evklenoe  we 
know  not  The  value  of  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverization  cf  the  scnl,  ia  nov 
beginning  to  be  more  generally  seen,  and  accordingly  believed  in. 

There  are  some  soils  on. which  deep  plowing  would,  for  the  first  few  years  after  the 
operation,  prove  injurious ;  yet  in  the  end,  under  the  meliorating  effect  of  the  stmoa- 
phere,  the  advantage  of  such  plowing  and  working  would  be  most  decided.  Sabeofl 
plowing,  or  merely  breaking  and  loosening  the  subsoil  without  bringing  it  to  the  siirfiuK 
or  mixing  it  with  sur&ce  soil,  can  not  prove  injurious  on  any  soil^  ^ough  it  may  the 
first  and  second  year  cause  it  to  throw  up  a  most  unusual  quantify. of  weeds,  instanoeB 
of  which  we  have  ourselves  experienced. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  plow  deep  lor  every  orop — one  good 
deep  plowing  once  in  four  or  five  yean  being  all  that  is  required.  B^edally  » thk 
true  where  manure  is  applied  pretty  freely,  and  crops  are  grown  wmdi  require  moat 
manure  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  get  some  farmers  to  believe  that  in  a  very  drj  nm- 
mer,  land  that  is  well  underdrained  and  9ubsoiledL  so  that  all  water  shall  drain  off 
quidkly,  is  really  wetter,  or  is  capable  of  supplying  more  water  to  the  growing  plants, 
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than  a  similar  soil  undrained  or  shallow  plowed.  It  is  neyeribeless  a  fact;  and  more 
and  more  are  convinced  of  it  each  year,  as  they  see  the  good  effects  produced.  And  as 
we  believe  that  all  which  is  necessary  to  cause  a  farmer  to  change  his  mode  of  culture, 
ts  to  convince  him  he  is  in  error,  and  to  show  him  a  better  way  for  him  to  adopt,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  witness  a  great  change  in 
our  system  of  agriculture,  and  under-draining  and  deep  plowing  will  be  the  foundation 
of  the  much  needed  improvement 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  by  reading  an  aHide  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
of  September  0,  from  the  pen  of  Likus  Gonb,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  Oakland  county,  Midi.,  in 
which,  after  saying  that  the  crops  have  been  most  seriously  injured  by  drouth  this  sea- 
son, he  gives  the  following  most  important  and  interesting  statement : 

**  Ab  an  instanoe  to  show  what  deep  caltivatioQ  will  do  in  time  of  severe  drouth,  I  will  meDtion  a 
field  of  about  six  and  a  half  acres,  mostly  high,  dry,  undalatiiur,  clayey  land,  which  has  been  in  grain 
most  of  the  time  since  it  was  deared— over  twenty  year&  five  years  since,  it  was  manured  witb* 
about  thirty  loads  of  coarse  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre^  and  planted  to  com  for  two  seasons^  then 
barley  and  oats  one  season,  wheat  next,  and  seeded  with  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  clover  chaff  and  six 
quart*  of  timothy  to  the  acre.  For  the  barley  and  wheat  crops  it  was  subeoiled  and  made  fine  and 
mellow  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inchesi  This  season  it  was  in  meadow,  and  a  heavier  growth  of  mas 
I  never  saw ;  thirty-three  loads  of  hay  were  taken  from  it^  and  since  it  was  ont  the  pasture  has  been 
fresh  and  good.  Here  was  probably  over  three  tona  of  hay  per  acre,  while  on  other  land  in  this 
vicinity,  of  similar  soil,  but  which  had  been  subjected  to  shallow  tillage,  the  grass  was  light — in 
many  cases  hardly  worth  cutting. 

**l  might  mention  other 'instances  to  show  the  beneficial  effect  that  deep  cultivation  has  upon 
growinff  erops^  but  it  is  not  necessary — it  would  not  probaUv  do  any  good  even  if  such  a  statement 
shonldbe  made  to  every  fSeurmer  in  our  land.  It  is  so  mucn  easier  to  grumble  about  the  weather 
than  it  is  to  put  in  the  plow,  that  nearly  all  prefer  the  latter  course." 

The  &11  is  the  most  conyenient  time  for  subsoil  plowing  and  underdraining. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  COMMON  SHEEP. 

In  the  improvement  of  sheep,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  tlte  fMde  is  considered  of  more 
importance  that  the  female,  and  more  care  is  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  one ;  yet, 
for  the  production  of  perfect  animals,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  both  male  and  female 
be  well»bred ;  and  if  not  individually  perfect  in  every  point,  the  conformation  of  the  tv>o 
should  be  such  as  when  combined  would  form  a  perfect  creature.  So  that,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  our  common  flocks  of  sheep,  we  should  not  only  get  good,  first  rate 
bucks,  but  should  select  out  from  the  flock  the  ewes  of  the  best  age  and  make,  to  put 
witD  mm ;  and  in  choosing  them,  should  have  an  eye  to  those  particular  points  we  wish 
to  have  well  developed  in  the  lambs.  In  this  way  much  may  be  done  to  improve  our 
ordinary  breeds  of  sheep,  without  much  outlay  in  purchasing  improved  stock.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  breeding,  and  care  in  Uie  selection  and  management  of  the 
ewes  from  w^ich  we  intend  to  breed,  and  the  choice  of  a  buck  adapted  to  counteract 
any  deficiencies  in  the  ewes,  will,  if  judiciously  persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  greatly 
improve  any  flock  of  cheep. 

Farmers  often  procure  a  buck  which,  however  useful  he  might  be  for  other  flocks,  is 
altogether  unsuitable  for  the  flock  he  is  intended  to  serve.  Again,  in  a  large  flock  of 
ordinary  sheep  there  are  often  two  or  more  kinds  of  ewes  with  diaracteristics  entirely 
different  from  each  other :  hence  a  buck  that  might  be  flrst  rate  for  the  one,  and  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  l»eed,  would  be  altogether  ill  adapted  for  the  other,  and  would 
propagate  imperfections  rather  than  neutralize  them ;  yet  how  common  is  it  to  let  the 
whole  flock  run  together,  and  have  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same  bucks.  Instead 
of  this  careless,  heedless,  and  profitless  way  of  breeding,  the  flock  should  at  this  time  be 
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judiciously  assorted  into  lots  of  forty  or  fifty,  having  a  buck  with  each  lot  possetting    | . 
strongly  Uie  particular  points  in  which  the  ewes  are  somewhat  deficient,  and  in  accord-    I ' 
ance  with  the  object  for  which  the  lambs  are  raised.     Where  a  small  fiock  is  kept,  and 
only  one  back  is  needed,  a  farmer  can  often  select  out  some  ewes  of  a  particular  con-   , , 
formation,  that  would  be  better  served  by  a  neighbor^e  buck  than  his  own.    The  neighbor,     | 
too,  may  be  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and  thus  a  change  of  ewes  to  be  served  by  each 
other^s  buck  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  owners  and  beneficial  to  tht  flock   , 
The  best  time  at  which  to  place  the  bucks  with  the  flock,  depends  a  great  deal  on  the   ' 
breed  of  sheep  and  the  object  of  the  breeder.     K  his  flock  is  rather  coarse  wooied,  and   i , 
he  wishes  early  lambs  for  the  butcher,  the  middle  of  September  is  perhaps  not  too  soon<   [  i 
This,  as  ewes  go  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  weeks,  would  bring  the  Iambs  abotit  the 
first  of  March,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  where  early  lamb  commands  a  good 
price,  is  the  best  time — yielding  most  profit,  although  a  little  extra  care  and  feed  are 
necessary.    The  buck  in  this  case  should  be  a  Leicester  or  South  Down,  as  their  crow 
with  common  sheep  gives  a  larger  lamb,  with  increased  tendency  to  fatten  and  earij 
maturity.     Such  a  cross  with  our  common  half-blooded  Merino  flocks  produces  good 
mutton  sheep,  and  it  is  often  profitable  to  adopt  it  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  breed  from  such  a  mongrel  race.    We  are  not  sure,  however,  but 
a  good  South  Down  ram  would   improve  the  size  and  constitution  of  some  of  oar 
common  flocks,  without  materially  injuring  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  wool.   1( 
however,  the  object  of  the  flock-master  be  merely  the  production  of  wool  of  fine  quality, 
he  should  procure  Spanish  or  French  Merino  bucks,  selecting  from  his  flock  the  best 
ewes  of  from  three  to  eight  years  old  to  place  with  them.    It  is  not  desirable  to  hare  the 
lambs  come  till  there  is  a  prospect  of  grass  for  the  mother ;  so  the  bucks  should  be  kept 
from  the  flock  till  the  latter  part  of  October.     And  as  grass  is  oflen  scarce  and  innutri- 
tious  then,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  little  clover  hay,  or  perhaps  oats  or  peas,  to 
stimulate  the  ewes  at  that  time.    The  buck,  too,  should  be  grained,  or  have  a  little 
oilcake  at  night,  separately  from  the  ewes.     Nothing  pays  better  than  careful  attention 
to  the  flock  during  winter ;  and  towards  spring  the  quality  of  their  food  should  be 
increased,  and  a  few  ruta  baga  or  mangel  wurzel  may  be  given  with  advantage.— 
Especially  are  they  beneficial  when  the  ewes  are  heavy  in  lamb,  or  after  lambing,  if 
grass  is  not  ready.    It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  have  the  breeding  ewes  too  fat; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  say  this  is  a  caution  too  little  needed — more  flocks  being  injured 
by  scant  and  non-nutritious  food,  than  by  over  feeding. 


-»»^ 


To  Rkduoe  Solid  Fkxt  to  Bushels. — The  publication,  in  your  August*  number, 
without  comment,  of  an  article  giving  a  rule  ^  to  reduce  solid  feet  to  bushehi,"  though 
perhaps  correct  in  Indiana,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  and  though  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  very  likely  to  give  wrong  impressions  of  the 
contents  of  the  bushel  in  this  State.  By  the  statute  of  New  York,  the  bushel  bean  the 
same  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot,  that  80  does  to  62^.  Therefore,  as  62^  :  1728 
inches  : :  80  :  2211-j9||^7  inches,  the  content  of  the  bushel — making  a  difieroMxof 
61-^,;^  inches  between  the  bushel  of  your  correspondent  and  that' established  hfoor 
statute.  A  rule  to  reduce  solid  feet  to  bushels,  applicable  to  this  standard,  is  to  molti- 
ply  the  number  of  solid  feet  by  25,  and  divide  the  product  by  82 ;  the  quotient  will  be 
the  number  of  bushels.  A  solid  foot  is  }f  of  a  bushel.  The  crib  or  box  containing  64 
feet,  mentioned  in  the  '<  example"  of  your  correspondent,  contains  according  to  the 
above  standard,  exactly  ^0  bushels.      A.  F.  H. — Kingihury^  N.  Y, 

We  are  happy  to  jnxbliflh  this  correction  of  our  correspondent,  which  ii  the  true  rale  for  ealeohtiag 
the  size  of  the  imperial  bnahel,  now  adopted  as  the  standard.  Ihe  role  previously  given  was  ooirMt 
in  regard  to  the  ^'IRnehester  busbel,*  now  no  longer  in  use. 


§ 
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WINE-MAXINQ.  , 

BT  O.  BLAKELT,   OF  KOXBITRT,   OOHX. 

Ik  the  last  January  number  of  the  Farmer  may  be  found  some  important  infbnnation 
on  the  subject  of  making  wine,  together  with  some  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  to  which,  as  the  subject  as  it  has  been  presented  iu  your  paper  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  I  would  beg  leave  to  append  a  few  hints  for  the  special  benefit.of 
those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  try  the  experiment,  as  many  of  them  might 
easily  do,  of  making  wine  on  a  small  scale. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  thing  of  mere  fancy  or  toAie, 
Few  branches  of  business  are  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  or 
subject  to  greater  modifications.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  wine  may  be  adul- 
terated, and  the  facilities  for  making  good  imitations  of  the  pure  article  without  employ- 
ing a  single  drop  of  grape  juice  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to 
distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  pure.  It  may  be  made  strong  or  weak,  and  may  be 
colored,  aromatized,  or  flavored,  to  suit  the  fancy.  This  constitutes  an  important  reason 
why  it  should  be  produced  in  every  section  of  the  country,  by  persons  of  reliability,  and 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  legitimate  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  And 
why  should  it  not  be !  Why  purchase  an  article  for  medicinal  or  sacramental  uses,  the 
appropriateness  of  which  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  we  know  nothing  about? 
Why  not  make  for  ourselves  the  very  article  we  want  ?    I  propose  to  notice  first — 

The  time  of  gathering  the  grapes, — ^  There  is  an  appropriate  time  for  this.  If  too 
green,  they  will  bo  wanting  in  richness,  and  in  that  peculiar  ripe^  spicy  flavor,  which  is 
essential  to  good  wine.  Again,  wlien  they  become  too  ripe,  so  as  to  be  shriveled,  it  is 
a  sign  that  much  of  the  juice,  and  the  gaseous  aroma  along  with  it,  have  made  their 
escape  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  fi*uit  is  tending  to  decay — a  state  which  is  unsuited 
for  making  lively,  delicious  wine.  The  best  time  for  harvesting,  is  when  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity  of  color  and  size,  and  before  there  is  any  tendency  to  decay. 

To  cleanse  the  cask. — ^The  condition  of  the  cask,  jug,  or  bottle,  designed  for  containing 
wine,  can  not  be  too  carefully  attended  to.  It  should  be  free  from  anything  like  sedi- 
ment, or  mold  adhering  to  the  interior,  the  condition  of  which  may  be  readily  known 
by  suspending  a  lighted  candle  by  a  wire  within  the  cask.  When  must  or  acid  has 
become  fixed  in  the  cask,  it  is  very  difficult  removing  either  of  them.  A  little  unslaked 
lime  dropped  within  the  cask,  with  boiling  ^ater  applied,  so  as  to  cause  rapid  ebulition, 
is  a  good  thing.  Water  that  is  freely  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt,  or  the  lye  of  wood 
ashes,  is  an  excellent  thing ;  also,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  used. 

Fermentation. — 'Previous  to  fermentation,  wine  is  called  mtut^  or  stum.  That  which 
has  been  once  dead  and  has  been  re-animated  by  means  of  extraneous  additions,  is  called 
stummed  wine.  In  the  January  number  of  your  paper  there  are  two  fennentations 
spoken  of,  as  taken  from  the  R&view^  previous  to  the  usual  time  of  bottling.  This  is 
not  technically  correct.  The  second  fermentation  there  alluded  to,  is  but  the  resump- 
tion or  continuation  of  the  first,  which  had  been  retarded  or  suspended  by  the  inter- 
vening cold  weather.  The  season  of  the  year,  irrespective  of  heat  or  cold,  has  no 
influence  on  fermentation.  There  axe  three  kinds  of  fermentation  :  First,  the  vinotis^ 
producing  alcohol  or  spirit,  and  giving  to  the  liquor  its  peculiar  stimulating  and  pre- 
serving qualities ;  second,  the  acetous^  converting  it  into  vinegar ;  and  third,  the  putrid^ 
destroying  its  vitality,  and  changing  it  into  a  nauseous,  poisonous  liquid. 

When  to  bottle  tnne. — ^This  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  one  of  which  may 
be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  another.  It  may  be  changed  into  vinegar  in  a  few  hours, 
by  a  process  well  understood  by  manufacturers  of  that  article,  or  it  may  be  kept  for 
ages  in  its  original,  unfermented  state,  according  to  the  treatment  it  may  receive. 
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Artificial  heat  is  sometiines  employed  to  keep  up  fermentation  during  the  winter,  and 
fit  the  wine  for  an  early  market ;  but  a  temperate  situation,  and  a  gradual  change  from 
a  new  to  the  vinous  state,  is  esteemed  preferable  for  making  good  wine.  For  the  time 
of  bottling,  see  Methods  of  making  Wine,  hereunto  appended.  When  the  cork  is  driven 
in,  which  should  be  done  with  the  flat  side  of  a  wooden  bat,  the  bottle  should  be  turned 
upon  its  side,  that  the  liquor,  and  consequently  the  entire  bottle,  may  resist  the  pressure, 
otherwise  it  will  be  liable  to  break.  They  should  also  remain  on  their  sides,  that  the 
cork  may  be  kept  swollen,  and  all  communication  from  without  prevented.  Atmos- 
pheric air  should  be  excluded  both  from  casks  and  bottles,  and  no  cask  but  partially 
filled  should  be  allowed  to  retain  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  influence 
of  air,  where  allowed  free  access,  will  be  to  extract  the  vitality  of  the  wine,  its  aroma 
and  alcohol,  and  eventually  to  induce  putrid  fermentation.  Besides,  a  scum  will  usuaOj 
form  over  the  surface  in  partially  filled  casks,  which  in  time  will  be  converted  into  a 
bitter  jnold,  especially  around  the  outer  edge,  and  you  have  then  only  to  shake  or  more 
the  cask  in  order  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  its  entire  contents. 

The  alcoholic  properties  ofwine. — On  this  head  I  wish  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  many 
persons,  though  well  informed  on  other  subjects,  entertain  entirely  erroneous  opinions 
in  regard  to  this.     I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  an  ably  con- 
ducted religious  journal,  containing  a  highly  commendatory  notice  of  certain  wines, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  '*  made  without  alcoholic  additions."     Similar  notices  are 
ofben  contained  in  other  papers ;  and  the  inference  on  the  part  of  many  minds  is,  that 
it  is  free  from  alcohol.    This,  much  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  is  an  impossibility  1    That 
which  we  technically  call  wine,  can  be  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  33  deg.,  for  then 
no  fermentation  can  take  place ;  but  not  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  nor  can  it  even  be  mode 
without  alcohol,  which  is  entirely  the  result,  not  of  distillation,  but  of  fermentatifm. 
The  distillation  of  any  liquid  can  not  create  a  particle  of  alcohol ;  it  is  merely  the  pro- 
cess of  separating  it  from  the  mass.    When  we  can  contrive  a  way  to  make  wine  with- 
out the  use  of  sugar,  either  of  grape  or  cane,  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  almost  every  vegetable,  and  without  fermentation  or  evolving  carbonic  add ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  we  have  wine  without  alcohol.     I  can  not  see  that  pure  brandy, 
the  product  of  wine  by  distillation,  is  seriously  objectionable  as  a  preserving  ingredient; 
but  as  its  purity  can  not  generally  be  relied  on,  the  use  of  sugar  of  cane,  which  is  plen^ 
and  cheap,  will  generally  afford  satisfaction.     As  to  the  per  centage  of  alcohol  necessa- 
rily employed  in  the  preservation  of  wine,,  there  seems  to  be  no  settled  rule.    Igi^fi 
below  the  results  of  several  analytical  experiments  upon  different  kinds  of  wine,  as  found 
in  Brande^s  Chemistry^  New  York  edition,  1821,  at  page  621.     Seven  kinds  of  port 
wine  analyzed,  gave  results  differing  in  strength  from  19.00  to  25.83  per  cent  of  alcoh(^ 
which  I  suppose  is  equivalent  in  strength  to  about  38  to  51  per  cent,  of  common  brandy. 
Other  experiments  upon  wines  in  which  brandy  could  not  have  been  used  without 
destroying  their  identity,  gave  from  11.3  to  16.6  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the  highest  figurei 
indicating  the  strength  of  about  33  per  cent  of  common  brandy.    What  per  centage  of 
alcohol  any  given  quantity  of  sugar  will  yield  as  compared  with  a  given  quantity  of 
brandy  in  the  same  kind  of  wine,  I  am  not  able  to  say.    Will  not  some  one  inform  us  f 
For  some  other  valuable  hints,  I  would  refer  your  readers  to  the  April  number  of  the 
JF^rmer,  page  117.    I  give  below  three  methods  of  making  wine^  aa  practiced  in  nuJdsg 
on  a  small  scale. 

First  method, — Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  grape  and  water  together,  and  let  the 
whole  remain  a  week  without  stirring ;  a  less  time  wiU  do  if  the  weather  should  be 
unusually  warm.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  draw  off  the  liquor  and  put  to  each  gallon 
three  pounds  of  sugar.  Let  it  ferment  in  a  temperate  situation.  When  fermented,  stop 
it  up  tight ;  and  in  about  six  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

Second  method. — Put  into  a  bottle  about  one-third  the  quantity  of  water  that  you 


^ 
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intend  to  add  of  grapes,  and  heat  it  as  long  as  the  hand  can  well  endare ;  then  put  in 
the  grapes,  which  will  become  so  softened  by  the  warm  water  that  they  may  be  easily 
mashed  by  the  hand,  and  when  mashed  the  liquor  in  this  diluted  state  may  be  easily 
separated  from  the  skins  and  seeds  by  passing  it  through  a  cullender.  To  each  gallon 
of  this  liquor  add  three  pounds  of  sugar ;  stir  it  till  it  dissolres ;  let  it  work  as  before, 
and  bottle  when  it  is  fit,  which  may  be  in  six  months  or  a  year. 

The  abore  rules  will  answer  very  well  for  grapes  that  are  pulpy,  having  a  thick  coat 
of  flesh  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rind. 

Third  method, — Wash  the  fruit  in  any  way  you  can  do  it  most  easily,  and  if  the 
quantity  is  small,  strain  or  squeeze  the  juipe  through  a  doth  strainer.  This  will  be 
rather  diMcult  if  the  fruit  is  pulpy,  as  the  pulp  will  prevent  the  juice  from  percolating 
through.  By  letting  it  stand  a  day  or  so,  it  will  separate  more  easily.  Add  to  the 
juice,  when  extracted,  horn  two  to  Uiree  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  grape,  the  length  of  time  yon  wish  to  preserve  it,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  Three  pounds  of  sugar  is  about  as  much  as  a  gallon 
of  Catawba  juice  will  readily  dissolve.  One  bushel  of  grapes  will  make  three  gallons  of 
juice,  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon  will  add  to  its  volume  about  one 
gallon  to  every  ten.  The  best  of  vnne  is  made  by  this  method ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
a  superior  article  is  intended,  loaf  sugar  should  be  used.  I  think  Mr.  Longwortb  dis- 
approves of  sugar  for  Catawba  juice,  but  after  a  two  hour's  search  for  his  paper  I  am 
unable  to  lay  hands  on  it  If  designed  for  use  within  a  year,  it  may  need  but  little 
extraneous  to  preserve  it.  The  time  for  bottling,  is  when  it  arrives  at  the  most  desirable 
state  of  which  it  is  attainable.    See  January  and  April  numbers  of  this  paper. 

I  present  these  crude  remarks  as  the  fruit  however  of  some  attention  on  my  part, 
being  aware  that  you  and  your  readers  may  not  exactly  reliih  my  gleanings  on  account 
of  their  extent,  and  expresnng  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  squeeze  them  into 
a  more  compact  form,  and  to  treat  both  you  and  them  with  a  richer ^  more  refined^  and 
more  thoroughly  elaborated  article ;  but  I  hope  that  no  one  will  get  into  such  a/ermm^ 
as  to  cause  a  violent  racking  either  of  brains  or  bowels  on  account  of  it 


Thb  Advantage  of  oumKO  Corn  xablt. — ^It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  grain 
of  com  suffers  little,  if  any,  by  cutting  before  fuUy  ripe — that  little  nourishment  is 
derived  through  the  roots,  during  the  maturing  process,  but  that  the  grain  obtains  its 
food  fr^m  the  stolks  and  cobs ;  so  that  the  grain  is  as  heavy  and  the  yield  as  great  if 
cut  up  early  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  field  till  ripe,  as  if  left  growing  till  the  stalks 
are  dried  up.  In  many  districts,  comstalka  form  the  principal  winter  feed  for  sheep  and 
cattle ;  and  these  are  often  greatly  reduced  in  value,  by  allowing  the  com  to  remain 
uncut  too  late  in  the  fall,  when  early  frosts  are  frequent,  and  which  greatly  injure  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  stalks  as  well  as  render  them  much  more  unpalatable  to  stock. 
After  the  corn  is  cut  up,  however,  frost  does  not  injure  the  stalks^  as  the  circulation  of 
sap,  <fec,  is  then  stopped.  It  is  nevertheless  advisable  to  gather  in  the  stalks  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  after  husking,  for  fear  of  bad  weather ;  and  now  that  fodder  is  likely 
to  be  so  scarce,  it  will  be  good  economy  to  be  at  a  b'ttle  extra  expense  in  hurrying  the 
husking  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  stalks.  Stalks  do  better  in  stacks,  if  well  built  and 
covered,  than  they  do  in  a  close  bam,  where  veiy  little  air  can  circulate  through  them. 
We  would  recommend  scattering  a  peck  of  coarse  salt  to  each  load,  when  stacking  the 
stalks ;  it  imparts  a  taste  to  the  fodder,  which  makes  the  stock  eat  it  with  much  greater 
relish.  From  the  .effect  salt  has  in  retarding  fermentation,  stalks  will  bear  to  be  har- 
vested in  a  much  greener  or  moister  state,  if  salted  as  recommended,  than  when  salt  is 
not  used.  Carefully  husband  everything  that  will  be  usefiil  as  food  for  cattle ;  for  in 
most  places  we  shall  greatly  need  it  the  coming  winter. 
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THE    EXCELSIOR    CHURN. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  pstentee,  Q.  B.  Clark,  of  LocnardaviUe,  Madison  eonif, 
N.  Y.,  an  engnviog  and  description  of  a  new  chnm,  called  tbe  Hxedtior.  We  gire 
Mr.  C.'b  description,  and  for  price,  Ac.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  adveitiaiDg  pagtt. 
Wc  have  never  seen  this  chum  in  operation,  and  therefore  can  not  speak  penonillf  <rf 
its  merits,  but  we  have  seen  statemants  from  dait^'nten  who  haTs  used  them,  and  «lio 
apeak  rery  favorably  of  their  operation. 


V 


"A  in  the  rotating  or  rerolviog  body,  worked  by  crank  and  gearini;,  »  shown,  or  it  ■».' I* 
ettai^d  to  any  iDative  power  by  pawns  *  baod  directly  mi  ta  ila  raided  hoop*  G  G.    Tro  or  ae" 
large  ehania  can  time  be  driven  in  one  frame,  bp  pawip)^  a  abort  band  rrom  tbe  first  eytioilir  to  t^ 
ucotid.  Had  fmiii  that  to  a  tliird,  &o.,  thoa  aflbrdinjc  fuaililiea  for  ahamuiK  any  quantity  of  milk  uu 
cream,  to|>ether  or  Beparatcly,  at  one  operation.     By  a  new  and  umple  device,  tbe  body  ii  (*s1^   ^ 
niade  water  tight  at  ite  lid  and  bearing  on  the  lixed  or  pemiaaent  nuea    The  erosi  bar,  vt  i*^  **    i 
a  narrow  wooden  bar,  placed  longiitadinally  abore  tiie  center  of  the  barrel  or  body,  with  pnii«cti<iii9 
(B)  on  its  upper  clge.  extending  upward  to  tbo  periphery,  at  any  desired  angle.    Pina  lOtetUi  in 
two  aide  staves  of  tlie  cylinder,  pusa  between  the  projections  on  the  oroas  bar.  whieb  is  remonU; 
•ttaehed,  or  supported  bj  iron  brace^  to  tbe  axln  on  which  the  body  rotalea  or  revolrea,    Tbt  ul* 
are  hollow,  with  TCntitatinR  fmuiela  C  C,  nt  in  blocks,  and  extending  downward  into  tbeir  caiiliM 
Bt  cloaing  the  oatward  end  of  the  axles,  a  perfect  ventilation  of  the  cylinder  a  effected.  eTtn  (It'll 
filled  above  the  place  of  ita'aiia.     The  cavities  of  (heailes  permit  the  crooked  water  tnbeeEEIobi 
passed  through  them,  to  he  inserted  in  the  corked  ends  of  the  small  metallie  cylinder  in  tlw  '*'"*{ 
of  the  ebam.    Through  theae  tubea,  which  olnae  by  their  flange*  tbo  outward  end  of  tht  tHa,  •>" 
being  of  le«  diameter  than  the  eaTitie^  so  aa  not  to  obalmot  the  ventilation,  a  stream  of  cold  '^'^ 
con  be  kept  running,  tlie  water  pafsing  down  the  outward  iniecting  funnel  through  tlie  tuhf,  fiUijS    , 
the  temjMrini^  cylinder,  (llie  small  lube  on  the  cylinder  ihould  be  corked  after  the  air  has  «n^*ll 
and  passing  out  at  the  waste  pipe.    Ibis  need  only  be  nied  when  tempering  is  ntoreaar)- ;  and  «««    , 
running  irater  can  not  be  apphed,  a  few  paila  from  the  well  will  reduce  the  tempentora  guffieinl';'.    ' 
A  thermometer  may  be  uecd  to  aacertaio  Uie  temperature  of  the  water  at  tJie  waste  pipe,  which  ■i||    ' 
indicate  correctly  that  of  the  milk  or  nrcam.     The  cross  b^,  tempering  cylinder,  and  tiib«  fan  •![ 
L    be  removed  from  tbe  barrel  of  the  dinm,  that  leaving  notbiiig  bM  Uia  empty  cylinder  for  deacaJoe.    f 


/ 


Cnnbtttsjir  €mtBfm^mt. 


WnoHT  OF  Lkiciwier  Lambs. — I  raw  an  article  in  the  Angnat  number  of  the  Fkrmert  relative  to 
good  sized  lamba,  which  induced  me  to  present  yon  with  the  following.  I  alao  have  some  weighty 
lambfl^  without  extra  keep.  One  (from  a  yearling  ewe)  fonr  months  and  one  week  old,  weighs  86 
2b&  AJiao,  one  whieh  on  Qie  morning  after  birth  weighed  14>  lbs. ;  when  fbnr  weeks  old,  75  lb&  ; 
And  now,  (Augost  2^)  four  months  old,  weighs  116  lb&  Can  you  beat  this!  They  are  of  the  Lei- 
eester  breed.     Jambs  A1  Quale. — 2ilddlchyry,  Wyoming  Co^  2^.  T. 


■*^*' 


To  Knx  Cbow& — ^la  the  winter,  or  towards  spring;  the  crows  are  generally  Teiy  plentiful.  Take 
the  entrails  of  hogs  or  sheep,  or  a  dead  carcass  of  any  kind,  and  place»dt  at  a  proper  distance  behind 
the  bam,  or  other  out-building.  Then,  take  a  two  inch  augur  and  bore  a  hole  through  some  oonve- 
nieat  spot,  the  proper  height^  and  remain  inside  after  they  frequent  it  Then  take  a  good  fowling- 
piece,  well  loaded,  and  when  the  black  gents  assemble  to  dine,  point  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  through 
the  port-hole,  take  a  dead  level  at  the  tliickest  part  of  tiie  assembly,  and  let  go,  and  the  carnage  will 
lie  desperate.  Tliia  is  no  theory ;  it  is  practical  experience.  I  think  nothing  of  killing  twenty  at 
four  shots  with  a  small  gun.  I  have  often  done  it^  and  had  crows  in  the  spring  by  the  bushel  If 
you  want  them  for  scare-crowfi^  take  out  the  insidesand  thrown  in  a  handful  of  salt  to  preserve  them, 
and  you  can  have  crows  to  hang  over  the  fields  in  the  spring  ia  any  quantity ;  and  depend  upon  it^ 
they  are  perfectly  horrified  at  tlie  sights  and  haye  no  idea  of  entering  premises  where  their  black 
brethren  are  so  uncivilly  dealt  with.      H.  H. — Binbrook,  C,  W, 


-♦♦^ 


Wool  Growing  or  MicraoAX,  itc — ^An  artide  in  the  last  J^hrmeTf  taken  from  the  census  of  1860^  does 
not  diow  the  present  state  of  things ;  still  it  is  interesting  to  wool-growers.  Sheep  and  wool  have 
increased  rapidly  the  post  two  yeara^  dnce  the  census  of  1660  was  taken.  We  have  now  in  Michigan 
over  1,000,000  of  sheep,  and  they  cut  more  wool  per  head  now  than  the  oensus  indicates.  My 
opinion  ie^  that  Michigan  wool  this  aeason  averaged  85  oent&  Our  wool  is  dean,  lights  and  profit- 
able for  manufacturers;  and  they  are  anxious  to  seenre  the  wool  as  soon  as  it  is  dipped.  We  don't 
oil  our  sheep,  to  make  the  wool  grow,  and  add  one  quarter  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  I  never 
purchased  any  eastern  sheep ;  my  flock  were  prindpally  bred  on  my  farm,  and  all  cut  good  fleeces. 
Some  of  my  yearling  ewee  eat  over  six  pounds  river-washed  wooL  I  sold  my  last  spring's  clip  for 
40  oenta  per  pound,  before  removing  it  off  the  premises 

According  to  the  United  i8to/«t  Eeonomittt  published  weekly  by  Ennxs  A  Mobx;  Broadway,  K.  T., 
at  $8  per  annum,  there  are  62,422,7 77  pounds  of  wool  raised  in  the  United  Statea  The  manufao- 
turera  work  up  70,862,829  pound&  The  supply  and  growth  in  1860  was  within  a  fraction  of  the 
quantity  used.  In  the  following  year,  1861,  the  importations  were  increased  to  82,687,071  pounds 
— nearly  double  that  of  any  previous  year — and  the  manufacturers  paid  $1,200^000  duty  on  the 
wool  imported.    Tlie  duty  is  80  per  cent      A  Subscbibkb. — Ann  Arhir^  MieK 
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Farmimo  m  Indiana. — ^Belng  a  Western  New  York  man,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  farming  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  there,  and  now  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  State,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  give  your  numerous  readers  something  of  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in 
IiKliana. 

A  day  or  two  since,  I  called  on  Mr.  Hibam  Baoon,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  one  of  your  subscri- 
bera^  and  after  consummating  our  businesB^  the  conversation  turned  to  agriculture,  when  X  drew  from 
him  the  following  facts :  Mr.  B.  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts  came  to  this  State  in  1822,  and  located 
in  Washington  township^  Marion  county,  upon  the  same  fSetrm  upon  which  he jno'^^residefli  His  resi- 
dent farm  contiuns  860  acres,  'two  hundred  under  cultivation,  upon  which  ne'has  six  work  hol-ses, 
twenty-five  milch  eowi^  one  hundred  hogs  twenty-five  head  of  young  cattle,  and  rixty  s(|p«p ;  and 
daring  the  past  year  he  produced  1,660  bushels  of  wheat  from  70  acres  ^000  bushels  of  com  from 
70  acrea,  600  bushels  of  barley  from  80  acres,  and  800  busheU  of  oats  from  7  acres.  The  value  of 
wheat  produced  was  $826 ;  cash  received  for  porii,  |8I8 ;  Talue  of  com  produced,  |800 ;  barley, 
$376;  oats  $46;  butter  and  cheess  $600;  calves  $60;  receipts  of  orchai'd,  $100; — making  the 


fe 
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total  prodaction  of  the  200  aores  tinder  cnltiTttioii,  $S|013.  Mr.  &  k  a  ideiitlfie  ftnner,  md  tnSk  ! 
himself  of  ererj  fiuolitj  for  condactiDg  his  fiurm  eeonomically.  He  has  located  nndtf  the  abed  of  liii  , 
bam  one  of  Emery's  Two-Horse  Railroad  Powers  which  runs  a  cross-cut  saw,  for  preparing  fin-vood 
at  a  saying  of  three-fourths  the  manual  labor ;  pumps  the  water  for  his  stock,  which  sbtcb  aO  the 
labor,  save  that  of  leading  the  horse  on  the  power ;  runs  his  oom-aheller,  by  one  horse,  at  the  ratt  «t 
600  bushels  per  day ;  and  he  anticipates  attaching  a  cornstalk-cutter  and  a  cnraeoVeraiher  md 
grinder.  Underneath  his  granary  may  be  seen  his  farming  implement^  consisting  of  an  eigbt-bom 
traveling  threshing  machine,  which  he  takes  into  the  field,  passing  from  shock  to  shock,  threflbioc 
and  cleaning  the  groin  as  the  machine  moves  on,  at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  per  day,  with  the  labor 
of  four  hands,  leaving  tlie  straw  scattered  upon  the  ground ;  also^  drilK  cultivator^  Ac:,  too  nnmcr 
ous  to  mention.  He  has  Densmore's  Self-Raking  Grain  Reaper,  with  which  he  cut  aU  of  bis  ova 
wheat  and  that  of  several  of  his  neighbors^  and  performed  (I  use  his  language)  to  the  satire  nta 
fkction  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it  He  also  added  that  it  would  have  been  almort 
impossible  for  him  to  have  got  through  his  harvest  without  it»  and  that  he  saved  by  its  ne  st  less 
one  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre.     J.  O.  WiuasA.— /ndSaiM^po/u;  Ind 

P.  S.  — Just  as  this  was  ready  for  the  nuul,  Mr.  Baoon  happened  in  town,  and  the  manoseript  ra 
submitted  for  his  criticism,  and  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  alight  dircrepaney  in  a  few  of  tbe 
statementi^  viz:  The  pork  was  fisttened,  in  part,  fVom  the  com,  and  the  cows  were  fed  a  abort  time 
in  the  spring  from  the  same  production.  But  to  offset  this^  I  would  eay  that  there  is  do  aocMnt 
made  of  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  young  cattle,  which  was  at  least  $100 ;  the  incresse  in  abeep^ 
which  was  something ;  the  potato  crop,  which  was  $50 ;  and  many  other  smaller  prodndioo^  of 
which  no  account  is  made.     J.  0.  W. 


Rotation  or  Cbofs. — May  it  not  be  possible  thaty  after  all,  the  theory  of  rotatioii  of  eroptii 
founded  in  error  t  Do  we  not  see  in  nature  a  system  entirely  the  reverse  of  rotation!  Do  we  not 
observe  that  in  nature  the  elements  of  whith  one  particular  species  of  plants  are  eoinpoe6i  ait 
eanied  back  by  a  simple  process  to  the  earth,  to  form  a  new  crop  of  the  same  spedest  Td  iUoitnie, 
do  we  not  observe  that  trees,  whether  oak,  maple,  pine,  or  any  other  of  the  almost  endksB  TarietT  ai 
trees^  drop  each  one  its  own  leaves  at  its  own  foot  I  And  if  we  analyze  the  vegetable  mold  foaod, 
for  inrtance,  at  the  foot  of  a  beech  tree,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  find  there  the  bat  beed 
tree  manure  t  Admitting  for  a  moment  the  theory  of  rotation  to  be  tme^  ought  we  not  to  fiiMi  in 
nature  a  process  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  maple,  hemlock,  or  some  other  trecb  may  be  jwDTejad  U 
the  roots  of  the  beech  I  Do  we  see  such  a  prooessi  Again:  If  certain  elemental  A,  B,  Q  ^  «o^ 
into  the  composition  of  a  stalk  of  wheats  and  certain  other  element^  D,  £^  F,  into  the  eompoatioaof 
a  stalk  of  oats ;  and  if  the  growth  of  wheat  exhausts  the  earth  of  a  part  of  the  wheat^wisg  d^ 
menta^  may  we  not  infer  that  the  soil  will  be  restored  to  its  prinutive  condition  by  the  reatontioB  of 
the  elements  A,  B,  C ;  or  if  a  crop  of  oata^  by  its  corresponding  elemental  B,  E^  F I  In  pbin  1b^>^ 
•ught  we  not  to  manure  our  wheat  lands  with  wheat  straw,  bran,  Ac,  and  our  oat  fidda  intb  otf 
straw!  Is  not  this  nature's  process  ?  Is  not  the  whole  system  of  rotation  of  crops  a  adcidsl  poBcr 
*-first  exhausting  the  land  for  raising  wheats  then  oats^  then  barley,  and  so  on  ad  in/mtfrn—it^^ 
giving  back  to  a  crop  its  proper  nutriment,  and  thus  in  fact  unpoverishing  the  whele  eonntiTf  ^ 
not  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  agricultux^sti^  and  inafeitote  expen- 
ments  extending  through  a  series  of  yean^  that  the  matter  may  be  well  undenkood ;  and  if  eoR*^ 
adopted;  if  founded  in  error,  rejected!      GL  R  Rmn. — Pike,  N,  K 

It  certainly  is  quite  possible  that  the  theory  of  rotatioii  of  crops  is  founded  in  «Tror. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  practice  of  a  rotation — as  adopted  by  good  yn^ 
tical  a^iculturists,  and  founded,  not  on  theory  at  all,  but  on  the  results  of  dose  obeer 
ration  and  long  experience — is  fundamentally  wrong.  Agriculture  is  not  literallr* 
natural  process.  ^  Any  means  used  to  increase  the  natural  yield  of  the  earth,  is  more  or 
less  artificial,  ^e  art  of  agriculture  may  be  wrong,  but  wcr  necessarily  must  me^^^ 
obtain  any  increase  over  the  natural  yield  of  the  soU.  Will  our  friend  point  out  s  betta 
system  of  culture — one  that  shall  produce  larger  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
fioil  in  its  original  fertility. 

The  elements  A,  B,  C,  as  well  as  D,  E,  F,  enter  into  the  composition  of  sll  ov  eoHi- 
▼ated  farm  products.    One  crop  does  not  require  A,  B,  and  C,  and  another  crop  Pi  & 
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F ;  but  both  are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  tnej  enter  the  plant  There  are  some  ten  inorganic 
elements  of  plants,  and  four  oiganic  ones.  The  inorganic  portion  is  derived  wholly  from 
the  soil,  the  organic  originally  wholly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  difference  in  the  rela^ 
tive  proportion  of  the  inorganic  elements  required  by  different  crops,  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  benefit  which  experience  proves  is  derived  from  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  organic  requirements  of  different  crops,  we  see  at  once 
the  vslue  of  rotation.  Thus,  to  grow  wheat,  we  requure  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
organic  elements  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  supplying 
for  a  small  crop  only.  On  the  other  hand,  clover,  turneps,  peas,  &c,  are  most  amply 
provided  with  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  by  the  natural  supply  of  the  atmosphere.  Their 
consumption  on  the  farm  by  cattle,  or  by  plowing  them  in  without  first  passing  them 
through  the  bodies  of  animals,  furnishes  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
for  the  wheat  and  other  crops  which  require  more  than  the  atmosphere  can  naturidly. 
supply  them. 

It  is  mal-practidng  the  art  of  agriculture,  that  is  a  suicidal  policy,  and  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  It  is  possible  to  exhaust  the  soil  sooner  by  a  rotation  of  crops  than  other- 
wise, simply  because  it  increases  the  yield  and  the  quantity  of  the  elements  of  plants 
yearly  exported  from  the  farm ;  but  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  and  feeding  not  only 
increases  the  crops,  but  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  soil  in  more  than  natural  fertility. 


••• 


POULTRY— THE   "HEN    FEVER." 

Bt  reference  to  the  premium  list  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  past  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  premium  has  ever  been  offered  for  any  of  the  ^^/ancy"  breeds  of  fowls. 
The  only  premium  offered  for  which  these  fowls  could  compete,  was  that  offered  for 
^the  best  lot  of  Malay  or  Ohittagong  fowls."  The  present  year  is  the  first  that  any  of 
the  "tmjprewei"  kinds  have  been  mentioned,  when  an  offer  was  made  for  "  the  best  lot 
of  Shanghae,  Ohittagong,  or  Malay  fowls."  Notwithstanding  the  evident  intention  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society  to  discourage  the  breeding  of  improved  varieties,  or  their 
refusal  to  acknowledge  them  as  constituting  distinct  varieties  or  breeds,  yet  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  fowls  exhibited  at  Utica  were  of  this  class — showing  that  the  framers  of  the 
premium  list  have  labored  in  vain  to  stay  the  popular  current  Editors  of  several  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  too,  have  exerted  all  their  powers  of  ridicule,  having  drawn  largely 
on  their  imagination  for  portraits  of  what  they  call  in  derision  Shang-Ae^A  fowls,  and 
exhibited  at  once  their  wit  and  their  folly.  We  have  invariably  observed  that  those 
who  have  kept  the  Shanghae  and  Oochin  Ohina,  speak  in  their  praise ;  and  those  who 
so  freely  pronounce  them  a  humbug,  and  no  better  than  the  common  barn-yard  fowl, 
know  nothing  of  them  by  experience. 

We  have  received  something  like  a  dozen  inqidries,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  as  to  the  merits  of  these  fowls,  and  their  superiority  over  the  common  fowl, 
some  of  our  correspondents  expressing  the  belief  that  the  <*  hen  fever  is  all  a  humbug, 
got  up  by  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences."  In- 
stead of  answering  each  inquirer  in  our  "  An9tDers  to  Inquiries"  we  shall  endeavor  to 
satisfy  all  in  this  article.  Having  kept  ^^  fancy"  fowls,  and  fowls  ,that  are  not  considered 
^ fancy"  for  several  years,  we  shall  only  give  the  teachings  of  our  own  experience.  If 
any  of  our  readers  differ  in  opinion,  and  will  give  us  the  fkcia  on  which  their  opinions 
are  founded,  we  will  gladly  make  them  public 

The  Cochin  China  and  Shanghae  are  much  larger  than  our  common  fowls,  probably 
averaging  three  times  their  weight    Of  about  fifty  we  raised  last  year,  the  smdlest  hen 
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GROUP   or  SHASOHAB   FOVLS. 

weighed  six  pounds,  and  the  largest  cock  ton  pounds,  at  one  year  old,  TTiey  produM  ; 
more  egg»  than  any  fowls  we  have  ever  kept  The  hens  often  commence  IsTJog  u  Ic^  | 
than  three  weeks  after  hatching  a  hrood,  and  continue  laying  every  day  r^Wj.n 
the  same  lime  taking  care  of  the  chickens  until  they  are  able  to  care  for  theiDsd'* 
We  made  a  present  of  s,  pair  of  Shanghae  fowls  to  a  gentleman  well  known  lo  ail  sjn- 
cultural  and  horticultural  readers.  After  a  few  weeka,  happening  to  ha  at  his  plsfe, « 
inquired  how  the  fowls  prospered,  and  was  told  that  the  hen  had  not  layed.  tlmtiiig 
this  strange,  we  asked  to  see  what  egga  they  had,  when  we  found  between  1"0  wd 
three  dozen  of  the  eggs  laid  hy  our  pullet,  which  we  readily  recognized.  On  pointing 
out  her  eggs  to  our  friend,  be  remarked:  "My  wife  has  several  times  observed  itsf" 
hen  that  layed  the  yellow  eggs,  layed  more  than  all  the  others."  He  had  some  hiH 
a  dozen  in  all. 

Theyare  jooJ  mo(A«-«,'but  lay  a  largo  number  of  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit— gf"*'' 
ally  from  forty  to  siity.     The  young  chickens  are  very  hardy — much  mOTB  so  ll" 
any  othere  we  know  of.     In  several  cases,  when  raising  very  late  or  rery  early  diiciffl*-  | 
we  have  had  broods  part  Shanghae  or  Cochin  China,  and  part  common  chickens,  >»  : 
lost  nearly  all  the  common  without  loosing  one  of  the  others.  | 

The  eggs  of  pnllets  (he  first  year  are  small.     Indeed,  these  fowls  do  not  arrlK  »'  ft"  ; 
maturity  in  less  than  eighteen  months.     For  this  reason  we  think  it  would  be  Iwttpr  w 
raise  crosses  to  Mil  in  the  fall     Wa  killed  a  dozen  crosses  last  year,  at  about  aii  mooA' 
old,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed  sii  pounds  dressed.     They  were  from  common  b'"-' 
and  Shanghae  cock.     "We  also  killed  several  Shanghae  and  Cochin  China  chielfn*  il 
about  the  same  ago,  taking  a  little  pains  to  teat  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  incui^ 
garding'the  scripture  injupction  to  call  in  the  "halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,"  in"'*'' * 
few  of  our  friends  who  are  good  judges  of  what  a  fowl  should  be,  and  they  "ere  nij™* 
mously  pronounced  first  rate,  and  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  8™ 
the  crosses  and  pure  bloods,  as  to  fineness  or  flavor.    There  is  some  satisfaction  in  «""  I 
ing  from  a  chicken  that  weighs  from  six  to  seven  pounds.  _    , 

The  engraving  of  Shanghae  fowb  given  in  this  article,  were  taken  by  an  artiit  in  " 
own  yard.  They  range  from  six  weeks  to  sis  months  old.  The  Cochin  Chin*  roa 
are  portraits  of  G.  P.  Bcrnbam'b,  of  Massachusetts;  and  they  bear  such  »  Btriiinj  .1 
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resemblance  to  our  own  stock,  obtained  from  Sir.  B.,  tbat  we  thought  it  useless  to 
endeavor  to  take  more  correct  likene»sea.  The  difference  between  these  two  varieties  is 
very  slight,  as  is  also  that  between  the  whit«  and  colored  Shanghae. 

That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humhuggiog  and  dishonesty  in  the  chicken  spcculaUon, 
wo  too  well  know.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Seneca  Falls,  who 
procured  two  dozen  of  White  Shanghae  eggs,  at  four  dollars  a  dozen,  of  a  person  in  this 
city,  and  the  chickens  were  of  all  colors  and  all  shapes,  only  two  or  three  being  while. 
We  know  of  many  others  served  in  the  same  way.  This  same  individual  boasts  that 
he  has  made  a  thous|iid  doliora  in  the  chicken  speculktion  this  season.  He  figured 
largely  at  the  State  Fair,  and,  we  believe,  took  several  premiums.  We  would  advise 
our  friends  not  to  buy  eggs,  unless  they  know  those  with  whom  they  are  dealing  to  be 
hoDest.*  We  saw  at  the  State  Fair  a  mongrel  rooster  (whose  parentage  we  know  all 
about,  having  oui'selves  brought  the  egg  from  which  he  was  hatched  from  the  east,) 
placed  in  a  coop  with  a  good  hen,  and  labelled  Cochin  China;  and  we  were  told,  after 
we  left,  the  pair  was  sold  for  twenty-flve  dollars.  One  of  our  editorial  brethren  of  the 
south  was  looking  at  a  coop  of  mongrels,  and  observing  to  a  friend  that  they  were 
no',  as  represented,  and  were  not  worth  more  than  twenty-five  cents  each,  when  he  was 
gently  touched  on  the  elbow  and  requested  to  "  speak  lou,"  by  the  owner,  who  was 
making  a  bargain  with  some  green-horn  for  these  same  fowls  at  twenty-five  dollars  a 
pair,  and  which  bargain  he  was  likely  to  spoil.  There  is  no  need  of  paying  such 
extravagant  prices  at  the  present  time,  even  for  good  fowls,  as  there  are  plenty  of  tlie 
Shanghae  fowls,  both  white  and  colored,  and  also  the  Cochin  China,  pure  and  fine,  that 
can  be  had  in  this  neighborhood  for  five  dollars  per  p^r.  We  might  fill  another  page 
with  the  miadeei^  of  some  of  the  chickeD  dealen,  bat  we  hive  given  enough  to  place 
-  .     OUT  friends  on  their  guard. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   NEW   YORK   STATE   FAIR. 

Thb.  floral  tent  was  much  less  brilliant  than  usual,  owing  to  the  want  of  interior  decora- 
tions, and  very  small  and  few  contributions  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants.  The  colU- 
vators  of  Western  New  York,  who  usually  make  rich  displays  of  flowers  on  such  occa- 
sions, could  do  comparatively  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drouth  that  prevaOed 
previous  to  the  Fair,  and  swarms  of  grass-hoppers  that  consumed  almost  everything 
that  the  drouth  spared. 

We  noticed  but  two  small  collections  of  dahlias — one  from  Edward  M.  Van  Aismf, 
of  Greenbush,  and  the  other  from  Wm.  Nbwcomb,  of  Pittstown.  Both  were  good ;  but, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  those  of  Mr.  Van  Alsttn  were  not  named,  and  lost  much  of 
their  value  in  consequence.  Mr.  Nbwcomb  also  made  a  fine  display  of  verbenas  and 
seedling  phloxes. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Smith,  of  Mechanicsville,  presented  a  design  worked  with  China  asters. 

Jab.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  two  charming  hand  boquets. 

Messrs.  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  two  cases  of  verbenas,  one  of  asten^  and  one 
of  roses  and  dahlias. 

Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanohktt,  A  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  a  lar^  collection  of  pot  plants. 

Ellwanoer  &;  Barry,  of  Rochester,  a  c6llection  of  phloxes^  verbenas,  roses,  petunias, 
dec,  besides  green-house  plants  and  rare  evergreen  trees  in  pots. 

Tasteful  ornaments  of' various  designs,  moss  baskets,  beautiful  boquets,  Ac,  were  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Rockwkll,  Jas.  Van  Names,  Silas  D.  Childb,  and  others, 
of  Utica ;  'Mrs.  Dudqen,  of  New  Hartford ;  Mn.  Bullard,  and  others.  Most  of  the 
designs  presented  as  floral  ornaments  were  really  chaste  and  pretty ;  but  some  of  them, 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  were  shapeless  monstrosities,  at  which  all  true  taste  must  revolt; 
and  we  beg  those  who  have  mistakenly  devoted  so  much  labor  to  them,  to  expend  it  is 
future  on  objects  that  will  do  both  themselves  and  the  exhibition  more  credit. 

The  fruit  department  was  well  sustained.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
notwithstanding  the  earliness  of  the  season,  it  was  on  the  whole  the  most  creditable 
branch  of  the  entire  show — the  poultry  and  stove  departments  not  excepted.  The  State 
was  represented,  by  greater  or  smaller  contributions,  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Peaches  were  less  abundant  than  usual,  but  pears  so  much  better  as  to  fully  compensate 
for  any  such  deficiencies.    Apples  and  plums  were  also  abundant  and  fine. 

Among  amateur  cultivators  we  have  to  place  Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy,  at  the-bead,  as  hav- 
ing  the  finest  collection  of  fruits  on  exhibition ;  the  varieties  were  select  and  fine,  and 
the  specimens  really  superb.  His  Doyenne  Bimieock  pears  and  Jeffereon  plums  attracted 
general  attention,  as  did  all  his  varieties. 

P.  Brentnall,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  exhibited  twelve  varieties  of  choice  pean,  in  a  verj 
tasteful  manner.    We  noted  this  as  an  excellent  contribution. 

Gen.  Lewis  Eaton  and  Prof  W.  R.  Coppock,  of  Buffalo,  each  presented  a  number 
of  choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  N.  Hatward  h  Son,  of  Brighton,  presented  a  very  large  and  fine  coUectioD 
of  apples — probably  the  best  that  any  farmers  in  the  State  could  show. 

The  nurserymen  turned  out  in  great  numbers  and  strength.  Messrs.  C.  Rbaous  k 
Son,  of  Schenectady,  presented  a  fine  collection  of  some  thirty  varieties,  or  more,  of  plmns. 
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Mr.  JoHir  MoRss,  of  Oaynga  Bridge,  a  laige  collection  of  pean — good  sorts,  aad  Mr^ 
well  grown  specimens  generally,  though  not  quite  as  good  as  he  has  heretofore  shown. 

Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith,  Hanohstt,  A  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  presented  some  seventy  varie- 
ties of  pears,  many  of  them  quite  new. 

T.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Geneva,  presented  a  small  collection  of  select  pears — BartUtt, 
DearhoTTCs  SeedlinQy  Flemish  Beauty,  Belle  Lucrative,  dc, — all  fine  and  handsome. 
Also,  choice  varieties  of  apples,  among  which  a  large  dish  cf  the  Primate  (once  noticed 
'  in  the  Farmer  as  ^^  Bough  and  Beady^^)  attracted  much  attention. 

jNa.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  made  a  great  display  of  various  fruits, 
in  large  dishes  of  each  variety. 

Mr.  HsNRT  Fbkkman,  of  Richfield,  Otsego  Co.,  made  a  handsome  display  of  apples ; 
and  we  were  particularly  glad  to  meet  them  from  that  locality.  '  He  had  Bid  Astracane 
yet  in  good  condition,  and  we  noted  two  or  three  varieties  of  merit  that  are  not  much 
known.  We  are  glad  to  see  Otsego  county  enter  the  list  of  firuit  growers,  and  with  so 
worthy  and  intelligent  a  representative  as  Mr.  Fbxkmait. 

K  G.  Studlst,  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  contributed  some  filne  samples  of  apples, 
among  which  are  some  new  to  our  part  of  the  State. 

Preserved  Fruits. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  exhibited  some  dozen 
glass  jars  of  peaches,  cherries,  6ec,  in  very  tasteful  style.  These  fruits  are  preserved 
neither  in  vinegar  nor  alcohol,  but  in  their  own  natural  juice.  Last  winter  we  had  a  jar 
or  two  of  their  peaches,  and  on  opening  we  found  the  flavor  little  different  from  that  of 
fruit  just  taken  from  the  tree.  This  is  a  most  usefril  art,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
improving  it  and  practicing  it  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 

Foreign  Grapes, — Hon.  John  Grbig,  of  Canandaigua,  presented  some  very  fine 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  several  other  varieties.  H.  L.  Sutdam,  of  Geneva, 
exhibited  Black  Hamburgh,  St,  Peter's,  and  Zinfindal — superb  bunches,  from  2^  to  8 
pounds  each,  well  colored,  and  fine.  We  presume  they  took  the  premium.  Mr.  Sut- 
dam is  a  most  asealous  and  successful  amateur  cultivator. 

We  will  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  an  improvement  much  needed  in  the  way  of 
showing 'fruits  offered  for  special  premiums  at  these  shows.  There  was  a  premium  of 
$10  offered  for  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  apples.  Now,  the  proper  way  would  have 
been  for  all  the  collections  offered  fbr  this  premium  to  be  placed  together,  side  by  side, 
without  the  names  of  the  growers,  but  merely  the  numbers  of  entry,  until  after  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  scattered  about  in  all  parts  of  the 
tent,  and  gave  the  committee  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor ;  and  their  decisions  can 
not  be  so  correct  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  other  case.  It  was  the  same  in  regard 
to  pears  and  other  fruits,  and  we  trust  it  will  receive  attention  before  another  exhibition. 
We  will  take  another  occasion  to  speak  of  it. 

There  was  a  premium  offered  for  ^the  best  collection  of  newly  introduced  pears,  with 
description,"  d^c.  Now  we  consider  it  scarcely  less  than  absurd  to  require  a  cultivator 
not  only  to  grow  the  fruit  and  present  it  properly  labelled,  but  accompanied  with  a 
description.  It  might  happen  that  the  person  who  presented  the  best  collection  of  new 
pears,  had  not  fruited  them  before ;  and  how  could  he  give  a  description  of  them  f  It 
might  not  be  improper  to  ask  that  native  and  foreign  sorts  should  be  respectively  so 
designated,  but  such  an  unreasonable  condition  as  that  alluded  to  is  in  reality  a  tax  upon 
the  introduction  of  new  fruita,  which  those  who  made  oat  the  premium  list  perhaps 
thought  it  best  to  impose. 

We  have  to  make  special  mention  of  a  fine  collection  of  pears,  consisting  of  104  vari- 
eties, Bhow»  by  Messrs.  Hovkt  h  Co.,  of  Boston.  They  were  very  valuable  as  affording 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  growth  of  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  aid  in 
oorrecting  errors  in  nomenclatnre,  where  such  existed. 

The  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  held  several  evening  meetings  during  the  Fair,  and 
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had  80D»e  pl^asfuit  aii4  ptoQUUe  oonyeraatioiiB,  to  wluch  we  vill  hereafter  refer.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  they  eijoyed  the  opportuiiity  of  meetiiig  as  well  as  any  other  dass 
of  men,  and  returned  home  well  satisfied  that  their  time  was  not  lost 

We  have  not  seen  the  reports  of  committees. 

In  the  vegetable  department  the  display  was  excellent.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remember 
having  seen  a  better  at  any  previous  Fair.  Beets,  cabbages,  onions,  sweet  com,  Lima 
beans,  squashes,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  potatoes, 
parsneps,  egg  plants,  leeks,  paisley,  and  indeed  all  the  conmion  garden  vegetables,  were 
shown  in  remarkable  perfection.  The  tent  appropriated  to  this  branch  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  very  few  inferior,  poorly  grown  articles,  were  to  be  seen.  We  have 
never  seen  so  many  Lima  beans  exhibited  at  any  show  in  this  State,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  this  finest  of  all  beans  receive  increaaed  attention.  Potatoes,  too,  were  exhib- 
ited in  unusual  abundance  and  perfection.  Mr.  C.  £.  GooDBiCH,.of  Utica,  made  a  large 
display  of  seedling  varieties,  said  to  have  been  grown  under  the  direction  of  tlie  State 
Agricultural  Society.  We  had  not  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  them  minutely,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  our  agricultural  firiends  gave  them  due  attention.  Mr.  G.  was  impartiog 
some  very  valuable  information,  in  regard  to  his  experiments.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  ^  Mexican^^  potato  in  several  collections,  and  with 
a  variety  called  the  ^  Mackinaw  White,^^  shown  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Addington,  of  Marshall, 
near  Utica.  It  strikes  us  that  the  attention  now  given  to  the  potato,  must  result  io 
great  improvement.  The  principal  contributors  in  this  department  were,  Messrs.  K 
Williams,  C.  Spratt,  C.  A.  Mann,  C.  E.  Goodrich,  and  W.  Gray,  of  Utica;  Jamxs 
Hallock,  of  Whitesboro ;  Jacob  New,  of  Oanandaigua ;  V.  W.  Botce,  Ithaca ;  S.  H. 
Addinoton,.  of  Marshall ;  N.  <fe  £.  Hatward,  of  Brighton ;  0.  F.  Orosman  and  Thso- 
dorr  Backus,  of  Rochester. 

Rustic  Work, — We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of 
rustic  work  exhibited  in  Floral  Hall,  from  a  Socialist  or  Fourierite  community  in  Oneida 
county.  Two  of  the  finest  rustic  chairs  we  have  ever  seen,  combining  great  strength 
with  elegance  of  design  and  completeness  of  execution ;  one  was  valued,  we  were  in- 
formed, at  $30,  and  the  other  at  tl5.  A  picture  frame,  from  the  same  source  and  in 
the  same  style,  was  greatly  admired.  Would  it  not  be  well  enough  ibr  the  Societj 
hereafter  to  ofier  suitable  premiums  for  cottage  and  garden  rustic  work  of  this  sort? 
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THE  POMOLOGICAL  CONGRESS. 

This  body  met  according  to  appointment,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  September.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  from  several  States,  and  a  most  imposing  display  of 
fruits.  The  President,  Dr.  Brinklb,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultaral 
Society,  had  made  all  proper  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  so  that  there  w^e  no  diffi- 
culties or  obstacles  to  be  met  or  overcome^  The  proper  business  of  the  Convention  was 
at  once  entered  upon,  and  proceeded  with  the  greatest  regularity,  hiirmony,  and  dispatch. 
The  first  day  was  consumed  in  arranging  the  fruits,  choosing  officers,  and  organizing 
committees.  Very  littie,  we  believe,  was  done  in  the  way  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
fruits.  The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Brinkle,  who  has  most  ably  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  duties,  delivered  an  address  abounding  in  useful  suggestions  for  the  futufe, 
and  noting  the  more  important  events  of  the  past  year,  such  as  the  death  of  members 
of  the  Society,  (fee.  Hie  address  was  timely  and  able,  and  is  justly  considered  as  laying 
a  broad  and  firm  basis  for  future  action.  Hie  second  day,  the  various  committees  entered 
upon  their  duties,  and  the  Convention  proceeded  with  the  completion  of  the  lists  of  offi- 
cers and  committees,  and  at  intervals  with  discussion  on  fruits. 
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At  tbe  dose  of  tlte  second  day  the  memben  felt  that,  although  the  time  fixed  upon 
for  adjournment  had  come,  they  were  just  prepared  to  commence  a  profitable  session. 
A  large  number  of  them,  ourself  included,  had  been  nearly  all  the  time  engaged  on 
committees,  and  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jects that  had  been  brought  forward.  We  believe  it  is  the  general  deternunation  to 
occupy  an  entire  week  with  the  next  session;  and  this  we  think  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  much  practical  good.    . 

The'  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Downing,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  The  audience 
was  large  and  select,  and  a  mournful,  solemn  stillness  pervaded  it,  indicative  of  a  deep 
and  melancholy  interest  in  the  theme  of  the  oration.  It  was  an  able  and  elegant  pro- 
duction, and  will  be  published  witii  the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflScers  chosen : 

President— UABSEAll,  P.   WILDER,  of  Maa8achi]Bett& 

Vice  PresidenU— One  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  indtiding  the  Canadac^  Califomiay 
and  Oregon. 

Secretaries, — ^F.  B.  Eujot,  of  Ohio;  Jajcbb  H.  Waiter  of  New  York ;  H.  W.  S.  Cixvxlamd,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Treawrer, — ^Thos.  P.  Jaiies,  of  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Oommittee. — ^Dr.  W.  D.  Brinkli^  of  Philadelphia ;  B.  Y.  Frxmcb,  of  MasBachtueHs ;  Mr. 
Pmsfi,  Dr.  H.  Wshdsll,  Albany,  N.  T. ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Wahdkb,  Cincinnati ;  and  the  President,  and  lit 
Vice  President  ez-offldo. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Fruile, — C.  M.  Hovst,  Maaaachnaetts ;  P.  Basbt,  Cbas.  Downing,  J.  P.  Kxbx- 
LAND,  New  York ;  R.  Buist,  Pennsjlyania ;  S.  L.  Goodali,  Elaine ;  C.  B.  .Likes,  (>>nnecticut 

Committee  on  Native  Fruits. — W.  D.  Bbincsxe,  Pennsylyania;  F.  R.  Eluot,  Qhio ;  E.  Tatnall,  Jr., 
I>elaware;  Tbos.  Hanooos,  New  Jersey;  CoL  Hono^  New  York;  H.  P.  Btsam,  Kentucky;  Roaner 
HANirxNo,  MaMachQMtta 

Committee  on  Synonyms.—Z.  &  Cabot,  Ktfsachnsetta;  J.  J.  T^icas,  New  York;  A.  H.  Eknst, 
Ohio ;  J.  A.  Eknnicott,  Illinois ;  S.  D.  Pabdei^  Connecticut ;  A.  Gaui^  New  York ;  J.  D.  Fulton, 
Pennsylvania.  * 

Chainnen  of  State  Fhdt  CommUteeSf  (each  oHe  having  power  to  select  such  person^  in  his  own 
State,  as  will  oonstitnte  a  complete  and  efficient  committee.  )^tfd»MiW  CAaJnnon— SAiniBL  Walker, 
Roxbury,  Mass.  New  York — ^P.  Barry,  Rochester.  Pennsylvania — Thomas  P.  James^  Philadelphia. 
Delaware — Dr.  Lewis  P.  Bash,  Wilmington.  District  of  Columbia—Joshua  Pierce,  Washington. 
Georgia — ^Stephen  Elliott^  Jr.,  Savannah.  Virginia — ^Yardley  Taylor,  PurceU's  Store,  Loudon  Co. 
Kaine— Hy.  Little,  Bangor.  New  Hampshire — ^H.  F.  Frendi,  Exeter.  Massaehnsetts— rEbenezer 
Wrigh^  Boston.  Yennont-^  Goodrich,  Burlington.  Rhode  Island-— Stephen  H.  Smith,  Provi- 
dence. Connecticut — George  Gabriel,  New  Haven.  New  Jersey— Wm.  Reed^  Elizabethtown. 
Maryland — Samuel  Feast,  Baltimore.  South  Carolina — ^Wm.  Sumner,  Pomaria.  North  Carolina — 
Henry  K  Burgwyn,  Jackson.  Ohio— R.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati  IlUnoiff— J.  A.  Eennioott^  North- 
field.  Indiana^^.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Fort  ^<^o.  California — C^pt  F.  W.  Macondray,  San  Francisco. 
Alabama — Charles  A.  Peabodj,  Gerard.  Florida — ^A.  G.  Sems^  Quincy,  Gadsden  Co.  kentucky — 
K  D.  Hobba,  Louisville.  Mississippi — ^Thomas  Affleck,  Washington.  Iowa—James  Grant>  Daven- 
port    'Missouri — ^Thomas  Allen,  St  Louia 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  in  which  the  name  is  changed  to  ^'American  Pomological 
Society,"  and  membership  fixed  at  $20  for  a  life  member,  and  |2  for  a  biennial  mem- 
bership. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Robxbt  Buist,  and  adopted,  appointing  a  committee 
to  raise  a  fund  of  $20,000  or  more,  in  subscriptions  of  $1  and  upwards,  to  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  or  to  be  expended  otherwise  in 
some  fitting  monument  to  his  memory.  The  President,  Robert  Buist,  Caleb  Cope, 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  B.  Hod^b,  F.  B.  Elliot,  L.  Young,  D.  W.  Bbeckenbidge,  and 
J.  A.  Ebknioott,  constitute  such  committee. 

J.  S.  Cabot,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  invited  the 
Pomological  Society  to  meet  in  Boston  in  1854,  and  a  resolution  of  adjournment  was 
passed  to  that  effect 
^  .       The  details  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  will  soon  reach  us,  and  we  shall  then  make 
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such  extracts  from  the  proceedings,  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  fruits,  dn^  as  we  shaD 
consider  of  more  immediate  interest 

The  Penkstlvania  Horticultural  Socibtt. — The  day  after  adjournment,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  glancing  over  the  splendid  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticulta- 
ral  Society.  The  great  hall  formerly  known  as  the  Chinese  Museum,  was  filled  with  pot 
plants,  floral  ornaments,  and  cut  flowers.  A  fountain  was  playing  away  in  the  center,  and 
close  to  it  was  a  pond^  on  the  bosom  of  which  floated  the  gorgeous  and  wonderful  water 
lily,  Victoria  regia.  The  specimen  was  small,  but  perfect  We  noticed  very  large  and 
fine  old  specimens  of  exotics,  such  as  collections  of  half  a  century^s  standing  could  alone 
produce.  The  smaller  plants  were  no  way  remarkable — at  least,  not  remarkable  for 
their  beauty — and  were  so  mixed  up  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  general  effect, 
that  they  could  not  be  well  examined.  The  ManeUia  was  trained  into  pretty  figures, 
on  wire ;  and  being  in  full  bloom,  they  were  the  most  ornamental,  aud  we  diink  the 
most  tasteful  objects  in  the  room.  The  display  of  cut  flowers  was  quite  below  what  we 
anticipated  seeing.  We  noted'  but  two  or  three  collections  of  dahlias.  The  season  has 
been  rather  unfavorable  for  dahlias  almost  everywhere,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 

The  ftiiit  and  v^etables  were  shown  in  a  hall  above  that  devoted  to  the  flowers,  and 
the  display  of  these  -jwas,  in  our  opmion,  much  better  than  the  floral ;  it  as  mnch 
exceeded  our  expectafions,  as  the  other  fell  below.  The  fruits  were  laige,  beautifallj 
colored,  and  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  making  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  sin 
of  some  of  the  specimens  surpassed  anything  we  have  seen.  We  had  here  the.pleasoie 
of  making  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  Pennsylvania  varieties  we  much  desired 
to  see  at  home.  The  show  of  vegetables,  too,  was  exceedingly  rich ;  the  articles  were 
grown  in  great  perfection,  and  shown  in  profusion  and  excellent  taste.  There  are  good 
practical  gardeners  about  Philadelphia,  and  they  receive  ample  encouragement  from  a 
wealthy,  refined,  and  liberal  population.    The  markets  are  proof  of  this. 

We  can  not  now  go  further  in  noticing,  objects  and  matters  of  interest,  but  will  add 
that  our  visit  was  a  most  pleasant  one — by  far  too  short  We  await  an  opportonit^  to 
reciprocate  the  Idnd  attentions  shown  us. 


-♦♦»■ 


Pears  that  buookbd  well  ok  the  Quinox. — During  the  State  Fair,  atUtic%« 
few  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  held  evening  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  convena- 
tion  or  discussion  on  topics  connected  with  fruits  and  fruit  culture.  Among  other  sub- 
jects that  came  up  at  these  meetings,  was,  "  What  pears  really  succeed  well  on  the 
quince,  after  several  years'  trial  ? "  The  question  was  put,  we  believe,  by  J.  J.  TBOMASf 
and  it  was  proposed  that  each  one  present  should  name  such  varieties  as  they  had  suffi- 
cient experience  with.  The  following  varieties,  and  probably  a  few  others,  were  Uien 
named:  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey ,  Glout  Morceau^  Vicar  of  WinkJUldj  UrhanisU, 
Beurre  Diely  Beurre  cTATnalis,  Panache,  Lofng  Qretn,  Long  Cheen  Striped^  Whi^ 
Doyenne,  Dttchesse  d^Angouleme,  Bergamotte  Cadette,  Easier  Beurre,  DoytnM  (f  A^ 
d^Alencon,  Steven^  Genesee,  Henry  IV,  Summer  Francreal,  Fig,  /Napoleon,  Gr^f 
Doyenne,  We  believe  no  one  objected  to  any  of  the  above  twenty  varieties,  wcept 
Stevens^  Genesee,  with  which  some  thought  there  had  not  yet  been  sufficient  experience. 
Urbaniste  was  stated  to  be  a  slow  and  poor  grower  on  the  quince  when  youngs  bat  to 
improve  with  age. 

Of  gentlemen  present  who  participated  in  the  remarks  and  doings,  we  remember 
Wii.  B.  Prince,  of  Flushing ;  C.  M.  Hovet,  of  Boston ;  Johk  J.  Thomas,  of  Maeedon; 
Prof.  CoppooK,  of  BuflWo ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  F.  R.  Eluot,  and  M.  Kelly,  of  Ohio ; 
H.  K  Hooker,  of  Boohester.  There  is  something  definite  and  reliable  in  this  ldn<i  <^ 
information. 
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THE    MERVEILLB   DE   SEPTEMBER   CHERRY. 

SoMK  fiye  or  six  years  ago  we  received  a  cherry  under  this  name,  from  France.  We 
had  little  faith  in  its  being  of 
much  value,  and  henoe  propaga- 
ted it  very  sparingly.  On  its 
coming  into  bearing,  some  two 
or  thred  years  since,  we  found  it 
small,  rather  dry,  and  of  indiffer- 
ent flavor,  and  concluded  it  was 
nearly  worthless ;  but  we  find,  as 
the  tree  grows  older,  the  fruit  im- 
proves both  in  size  and  quality ; 
and  this  year  we  had  two  trees 
that  bore  a  &ir  crop  of  handsome 
fruit,  not  first  rate,  but  of  fair 
quality,  and  ripening  at  an  extra- 
ordinary season  for  a  sweet  cherry 
— ^the  beginning  of  September; 
and  if  let  alone  by  the  birds, 
would  last  through  the  greater 
part  of  that  month. 

The  fruit  is  medium  size,  dark 
purplish  red,  when  fully  ripe,  re- 
sembling in  size  and  color  the 
Early  Purple  Ouigne,  The  flesh 
18  rather  firm,  sweety  and  pleasant ; 
must  be  fully  ripe  to  be  in  its  best 
condition,  and  appears  ripe  long 
before  it  is  so.     Worthy  a  place 

in  large  collections,  as  being  the      j^        '        ^^-  m        ^s,,^^  « 

latest  sweet  cherry  known.    The      *•  ^         ^^"^HV         ^^  m 

tree  is  an  erect,  rapid  grower,  like 
the  heart  varieties,  and  bears  fiur 
crops.  Fruit  improves  as  the 
trees  grow  older.     Season,  Sept. 


OiTR  space  is  so  much  occupied 
with  notices  of  the  Pomological 
Congress  and  the  fruit  exhibition 
of  our  own  State  Society,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  oUicr  mat- 
ters that  should  have  appeared  in 
this  number. 


■♦♦^ 


Manufacturbd  M ANmtBS. — ^A  meeting  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  ag^cultural 
interests  in  England,  was  recently  held  in  London,  to  take  into  consideration  measure^ 
for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  guano  and  other  portable  mantires.  Resolutions  were 
passed  to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  a  publi^  company  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
cheap  manure  equal  to  guano,  would  be  abundantly  remunerative  to  capitalists,  and  a 
great  national  advantage;  and  that  a  provisional  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
that  object 
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New  York  State  Fair. — The  annnal  exhibition 
of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  took 
place  at  Utica,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of 
September,  being  nine  days  eariier  than  that  held 
at  Rochester  kst  year.  Thia  alteration  brought 
the  Fair  just  at  the  buaieat  time  of  wheat  sowing, 
and  this  may  in  part  account  for  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  fanners  present 
There  was,  howerer,  on  the  whole,  no  diminution 
in  the  quality  of  articles  exhibited,  and  some  of 
the  departments  were  superior— that  of  dairy 
products  in  particular.  Utica  being  in  the  center 
of  a  dairy  district^  we  expected  a  first  rate  ebow 
of  cheese ;  but  in  this  particular  the  Fair  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  There  were  also 
three  new  cheese  presses  exhibited,  which  struck 
us  as  being  improyements  on  all  we  have  before 


seen. 


In  the  stock  department^  the  Dorhams  and 
Devons  were  well  represented,  both  in  respect  to 
quality  and  numbersb  Hiere  were  but  few  Here- 
fords  and  Ayrshires  shown,  but  they  were  of 
superior  character.  There  was  one  lot  of  Alder- 
neys  exhibited  by  Roswell  L.  Colt,  of  Patterson, 
N.  J.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  very  small,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  fatten  them ;  but  they  are 
said  to  yield  richer  milk,  and  more  of  it  for  a 
given  amount  of  food,  than  any  other.  There 
was  a  good  &ow  of  grade  catUe,  and  also  a  yery 
large  number  of  good  working  catUe — more  so 
than  at  any  preceding  Fair  we  haye  yinted. 

In  farm  and  carriage  horses^  the  show  was  not 
creditable,  and  we  should  jadge  waa  by  no  means 
a  fair  representation  of  the  horses  in  the  district 
There  was  a  goodly  number  of  anperior  staUions 
and  brood  mares ;  and  had  we  seen  but  these,  we 
should  haye  supposed  tlie  surronnding  counties 
well  supplied  with  superior  working  horsea. 

As  fodder  of  all  kinds  is  likely  to  be  exceeding- 
ly jscarce  this  coming  winter,  and  there  will  there- 
fore be  a  large  demand  for  hay  and  cornstalk  cut- 
ters, we  were  glad  to  see  so  many  on  exhibition 
from  all  sections  of  the  <!buntry.  One  manufac- 
tured by  Tatlor,  Thomas^  <fc  Ck>.,  125  Pearl  street^ 
N.  Y.,  en  an  entirely  new  principle^  appeared  to 
do  the  work  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. — 
^Webb's  pfttenty"  exhibited  by  J.  R  Duttoh  A 
Co.,  of  Oswego  county,  did  its  work  first  rate. 

The  number  of  sheep  exhibited  Was  sAall,  and, 
on  the  whole,  by  no  means  superior.  There  wer^ 
however,  a  few  good  specimens  of  the  various 
breed&    J.  D.  PAmaaox,  of  Westfield,  Chautau- 


\  ^ 
n 
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que  county,  N.  Y.»  had  some  splendid  Frendi 
MerinoG^  and  we  believe  took  the  fiirst  prenflun 
for  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  and  for  the  best 
buck.  Sbabp  h  TatijOB,  of  Lockport^  N.  Y.,  also 
exhibited  some  beauti^  recently  imported  bj 
JKwrrr  <b  Co.,  of  Vermont  They  obtaiDed  the 
premium  for  the  second  b^t  pen  of  five  ewes^  ind 
for  the  second  best  buck,  and  also  the  first  premi- 
um for  a  yearling  buck.  Rekd  BuRBirr,  of  Ba^ 
dett^  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  fine  Silesian  budL  In 
Long  and  Middle  Wooled  ske^  there  was  bat  u 
indifferent  show.  Jobn  McDonald,  of  Wsiren, 
Herkimer  cotmty,  K  Y.,  had  a  pen  of  ei^t  Lei- 
cester ewe^  which  pleased  na  exceedingly  Mr. 
Waksman,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  mrm 
very  fine  South  Downs^  as  alao  did  CoL  Skbevoois 
of  Auburn. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  small,  but  of  very  myt- 
rior  quality.  (We  wish  this  was  a  more  genenl 
characteristio  of  our  Fair&)  A.  L.  Fish,  of  liteb- 
field,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  pen  of 
Suffolk^  which  were  yery  fine,  and  attracted  oon- 
siderable  notice.  This  is  a  amall  breed,  but  ms- 
tures  early,  and  lays  on  fiit  with  great  r&ptdity. 
A  pen  of  four,  under  one  year  old,  fA  a  "amsO 
breed,**  belonging  to  Jamxs  Pu^ti,  of  Attica,  N. 
Y.,  was  very  fine.  There  were  also  some  very 
good  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  sows^  and  some 
excellent  crossesi  We  expected  to  have  seen  some 
of  the  Chinese  breed.'^bnt  were  disappointed 

In  the  poultry  department  the  show  was  excel- 
lent and  yery  attraetiyei. 

In  agricultural  implements  and  machiDei  the 
show  was  good,  but  not  so  extensive  as  was  ex- 
pected. J.  Rapaljx  (k  Co.,  Rochester,  had  a  laige 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  implements  and  mir 
chinea  Eioert  <k  Co.,  and  Whxblxb,  Milkx,  A 
Co.,  of  Albany,  were  on  hand  with  their  celebra- 
ted Horse  Powers^  which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  Reapers^  Mowing  MachineSt  Dril^  ^  ^ 
oeiyed  dose  attention,  and  were  much  adnured. 

Wb  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  variooi 
fiayors  from  our  friends^  in  the  form  of  ripe  ftnit, 
Aa  To  fiiend  Pabkb^  of  Victor,  we  are  indebted 
for  fine  watermelons ;  to  H.  H  Gunteb,  of  Can- 
ter's Hotel,  New  York,  for  a  barrel  of  swett  pota- 
toesi  If  any  of  our  friends  visit  New  York  dty, 
they  win  find  Mr.  G.  always  at  home,  and  atten- 
tive to  their  wants^  at  his  houses  145  and  14*7* 
Fulton  street 
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Dkath  op  J.  P.  NoEiOK. — While  at  the  State 
Fair,  we  heard  the  melancholj  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  J.  P.  Nobtom.  For  some  yean  Mr.  Nor- 
ton has  been  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
ehemiatrj  applied  to  agriculture,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  Tale  College. 
Pro£  KoRTON,  though  but  a  young  man,  only  80 
years  of  age,  had  spent  three  years  in  Europe, 
under  eminent  professors  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent^  and  luis  devoted  his  time  and  tal- 
ents  principally  to  the  investigation  of  chemistry 
as  applied  to  agriculture.  Many  of  our  young 
men  have  had  tiie  benefit  of  his  instructions^  in 
college  and  his  contributions  to  the  agricultnrat 
press  have  been  invaluable.  In  the  death  of 
KonoN  and  Uowimi^^  ^^  friends  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  have  lost  their  brightest  lightly 
and  truly  have  cause  to  mourn.  .But  they  did  a 
good  work  while  the  day  lasted.  Let  ua  f<41ow 
in  their  footstepsi 

Trrra  Culturk. — Some  correspondents  have 
inquired  whether  the  lecture  and  disclosures  of 
Mr.  CoMSTOCK  are  worth  the  price  charged — one 
doUar.  If  we  should  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  doiriff  every  thing  in  ieawn — leaving  nothing 
for  the  morrow  that  can  be  done  to-day, — and 
should  spend  an  hour  in  enforcing  this  rule  upon 
our  audience,  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  might  re- 
ceive a  dolly's  worth  of  benefit  from  our  lecture. 
Still,  Ve  might  say  nothing  new — nothing  but 
what  others  know  as  well  as  ourselvea  The  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Comstock,  are^ostly  to  be  found  in 
horticultural  works ;  and  the  little  there  is  new 
in  the  lecture,  and  which  Mr.  0.  calls  his  teeret, 
we  think  is  not  sustained  by  iacta  Mr.  Comstock 
shows  very  little  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy. His  pretensions  to  prevent  the  potato  rot^ 
the  destruction  of  wheat  by  fly,  weevil,  Ac,  b  the 
sheerest  humbug.  What  tiiere  is  good  in  the  leo- 
ture,   every  intelligent  cultivator  knows;    and 

what  there  is  new,  is  at  least  very  doubtful 

■  »      ■    ■- 

SrATR  FaibSw — The  State  Fain  this  year  have 
generally  been  unusually  sncoessfuL  We  shall 
give  notices  of  several  nert  month. 

B.  P.  JoffiiBON,  £^.,  of  Albany,  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  interesting  work  on  the  World's 
Fftir  of  1861. 

AovEBTiSEinBrrB,  to  lecure  insertion  in  the  Fafm- 
er,  must  be  received  9b  early  as  the  10th  of  the 
previous  month,  and  be  of  sueh  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  iamen.  We  publish  no  other. 
Terms — $2.00  for  every  hundred  wordi^  each  in* 
sertion,  paid  in  aduanee. 


AmionLTDRAL  Faib8. — Bdow  we  publish  all  the 
agricultural  Fairs  to  be  held  this  fall  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge. 

PemuylTSiiis,  at  Lancaster, Oet 

New  Uampehire,  at  Meredith  Bridge,.  ** 

Indiana,  at  Indianapolis. ** 

New  Bninswick,  at  Freaerickton, *< 

Wiaoonsin,  at  MUwaakie,: « 

Oeoivia, •« 

Biaryiand,  at  Baltimore, " 

American  Institute,  at  New  York, *• 

**               ICxbilKot  Stock,..  « 

OOUKTT  FJJBS. 

Oeneeee, Oct 

Cayuga,  at  Auburn, ^ 

Putnam,  at  Gannel, ** 

Richmond, *« 

Dntcheas,  at  Washington  Hollow, ** 

Westchester,  at  White  Plains, ** 


80, 

21, 

32 

6, 

7, 
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"ll 

20, 

21 

to 

9  • 

«, 

7, 
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to 

28 
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28, 
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20, 

21 
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(Edwaxd  Hbdlet,  Medina.)  We  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  rabbit  warrens  in  this  or  ad- 
joining States.  Have  never  seen  the  silver  grey 
rabbit  in  this  country. 


(H.  M.  B.,  Oswego  county,  K.  T.)  Swahp 
Muck.— The  value  of  swamp  muck,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  location  in  whidi  it  is  formed.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  us  to  say  arbitrarily 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  of  much  value 
as  a  manure  for  light  gravelly  soil. 

Muck,  like  peat^  is  very  insoluble,  and  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  its  elements  of  fertility  to  plants 
until  decomposed.  To  decompose  it^  however,  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  owing  to  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties Composting  it  with  caustic  lime  or  aslies^ 
will  decompose  it  most  readily ;  but  as  these  sub- 
stances set  free  any  ammonia  the  muck  may  con- 
tain, and  £Eusilitate  its  escape,  they  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  good  plan  is  to  throw  it 
up  loosely  in  the  fall,  in  some  dry  place,  and  let 
the  frosts  of  printer  pulverize  and  dry  it  When 
dry,  it  may  be  placed  in  alternate  layers  with 
fr«h  horse  manure,  sea  weeds^  or  any  rapidly  fer- 
menting substance.  I(  too^  the  heap  is  so  placed 
that  the  liquid  manure  of  the  ham-yard  could  be 
pumped  upon  it,  so  much  the  better.  In  this  way 
it  rapidly  decomposes^  and  a  manure  is  obtained 
which  is  valuable  for  most  cultivated  crops^  espe- 
cially for  beeti^  tumcpe^  cabbages^  and  oUier  veg- 
etables^ and  well  repays  the  labor.  Dry  muck  is 
also  of  much  value  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
manure,  and  may  advantagously  be  used  for  that 
purpose  on  all  fiurms  where  readily  obtained.  Will 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  used  it^  give  us  their 
experience  in  the  best  methods  of  digging,  dryings 
and  decompoong  it^  and  the  effects  produced. 


G^ 


1^ 


^5 


proflL&blj 


.—How  Aid  I  tpfij  P»n"  n™* 

, And  whu  1<  Iho  be*  mrfbod  t<  pre- 

iggnpn  uiUisli>uli]nliUle,lixwiDierii*e1    "^  " 


■ider«d  the  b 


It  Iiniun  wlio  btn  bud 


Tha  beat  time  to  apply  gnano  to  the  wh«»t  crop, 
IB  in  the  fall ;  anch  la  the  result  of  experiment, 
Ai  n^arije  the  best  method  of  application,  loncb 
difference  of  opinion  eiisla ;  not  bo  moch,  how 
ever,  among  practjeal  fknoet^  aa  among  the  ranke 
of  ■gncultunl  cbemiata  and  mere  Iheoietioal 
brmen  Some  contend  that  there  U  ■  great 
of  ammonia  (the  principal  element  of  guano,  of 
valoe  to  the  vbeat  plant,)  if  applied  to  the  soil, 
without  eome  chemjcal  means  being  used  to  fix  it. 
Gjpeum  (aulpbate  of  lime)  is  raoommended  for 
this  purpoae ;  likewise  common  salt,  ohamwl  dust, 
and  peat,  have  Iheir  eeTeral  adTocatee. 

If  g7pBU)D  would  fix  the  ammonia  of  gnau(^  bj 
oonTerting  it  into  the  solphale  of  ammonia,  wo 
would  aaj,  always  mix  plaster  irilh  the  gnano 
preTioni  to  sowing.  Sul  il  uiil  noL  When  per- 
(eoUy  dry,  it  has  no  effect  at  all  on  guanoj  but 
when  eligbtly  moistened  with  water,  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time,  not  only  will  it  not  fix 
the  ammonia,  but  aetually  tiberalei  it.  and  u  tlt^e- 
fort  tBOTU  than  taeCeu.  It  is  perfectly  trae  that, 
in  a  ebemioJ  sense,  sulphate  of  lime  will  decom- 
pose carbonate  ammonia,  forming  the  fixed  nalt 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  aod  the  inBoluble  carbonate 
of  lime.  Bnt  ehemiste  always  operate  with  their 
anbstanoee  in  solution,  and  it  is  only  when  aul- 
pbate of  lime  is  in  solution  that  it  will  fix  earbon- 
ab)  of  ammoikia ;  so  that  it  ia  of  no  nae  mixing 
gypnum  with  guano^  for  the  purpose  of  letaining 


nano,  in  its  unmixed  state, 
will  probably  escape  to  some  extent  on  exposure 
to  Ihe  air,  in  eonsequence  of  deoompoaition  ;  bnl 
we  beliere  that  as  soon  as  the  goano  is  mixed 
witli  the  soil,  there  is  no  longer  any  eTaponUion 
ef  ammoiAs.  It  is  known  that  aerend  kind*  of 
soils  will  oitTacl  ammonia  ;  end  the  eiperimenb 
of  Ur.  W«r  show  that  some  soib  retain  it  with 
great  tenacity. 

In  sowing  gnano  on  wheat,  therefore,  we  think 
it  a  waste  of  time,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  at  any 
trouble  in  trying  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Our  meth- 
od baa  been,  first  to  break  the  lumop  of  the  gnano 
until  they  would  nass  through  a  ssItb,  and  then 
l«-ba{t  take  it  to  the  fioid,  and  aow  it  Oion*  at  tne 
rate  of  two  to  four  owt  per  acre,  nta^mg  it  in 
immediately,  sawing  the  wheat  at  the  same  time. 
This  way  answers  we^  and  wc  know  of  no  better. 

In  England,  goano  is  often  sown  on  the  young 
wheat  plant  in  early  spring,  and  aoawers  a  good 
purpose  in  this  way ;  but  fall  aowing  ia  there  eon- 


If  OUT  Mend  tries  gnano  on  wheat,  ws  bo]*  ht 
will  1ft  us  know  the  reanlt 

If  it  was  bnt  half  its  preeent  prie^  Ibe  appli^ 
tion  of  guano  on  wheat  would  be  attended  silk 
great  profit  At  the  preMnt  relsliTe  ptien  d 
goano  and  wheat,  it  may  pay  to  use  it,  yst  iLi 
proqwet  of  profit  i*  not  TCry  bright 

Praeminf  On^m.^'Vlt  find  no  diffinllf  in 
preserring  grates  in  a  very  nmple  way.  lb 
year  we  had  fine  AoAcUns  in  abundanoe  ■  lal 
the  20Ih  of  April  We  pak  the  grapes  m  a  I7 
day,  cut  oat  with  scissora  any  imperfector  bnuNd 
berrie%  and  then  spread  the  bundles  on  tht  tsa 
of  a  TBCaot  room,  or  on  ■belTa^  fint  vrerin 
floor  with  paper.  We  let  them  lie  is  thii  ttj 
about  a  week,  tnd  then  pack  them  awsj  in  boie^ 
putting  a  layer  of  cotton  batting  betweca 
layer  of  grapes.  The  boiea  we  pnt  ia  a  eo^  dij 
place.  last  year  we  appropriated  a  elceet  is  (k 
upper  part  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose;  ■ 
party  of  friends  who  "  tasted  '  our  Isit  dilb  tl 
giapea,  unanimously  daclarGd  they  were  >s£»> 
when  fint  taken  froro  the  vinea 

While  on  this  sabjee^  we  give  a  new  mtthsj^ 
adopted  lo  some  extent  in  France  wiuDh  wt  Iski 
hwn  the  AUianif  OtMvater: 


Si- 


THK   CmnCBBB   WMXMMM, 


fcntton  ovMbwid.  Mke  the  Itocik  of  >  Iwby-Jainper ;  tad  my 
MDTcoteDt  inmiber  of  hoopt  fiaj  be  hong  mooeMiTelj 
under  the  >nt  The  eenter  of  ttie  flnlt  room  ineT  be  tbm 
oeeqpied;  and  the  walls  may  be  eorered  br  paanng  horl- 
sontal  wirea  aroond  the  walla,  and  about  a  not  ikom  them, 


to  neetre  the  hooka  fcr  the  UMpiiMiinn  of  the  bunehea. 

Tbla  win  be  Ibnnd  mooh  more  perieot  than  the  more 
eommon  praetlee  of  keepine  grapei  lipon  ihelTee  or  In 

inlattelo  remtaid  the 


drawen.  It  ia  hardly  reqi 
to  the  saooeasAd  keeping  of  srapea,  of  the  neoeml^  of  care- 
fU  jjjrteking,  the  remorai  or  tmpetftet  or  deoayed  bentoa, 
ana  oT  aTMdlng  too  much  mofartoretn  the  flrutt  room  <m  the 
one  hand,  and  of  raeh  a  degree  of  drjneia  on  the  other  aa 
Id  oanae  wUttng:  The  fiMrmer  may  be  prevented  by  chloride 
of  lime,  whieh  abeorba  molatnre  rapioly ;  and  the  latter  by 
keeping  the  flnit  room  (which  may  be  only  a  few  Ibet 
•qoare,)  herme$ieaU^  tM<0(f-~opening  the  door  bat  once  a 
week  to  examine  the  flrnU  ana  remore  any  bad  berries 
The  neoeiaity  of  inrcliidlng  tcoti  ia  of  oomae  obTloiUk 


il>. 


)^ 


Salt  on  Wbxat.— Whatis  thoTalne  of  nit  aa  a  maniue 
fbrwheatf     B^Roekt$tm',  JT.  T. 

1i  a  soil  IB  defident  in  loda^  oommon  aalt  (which 
is  a  chloride  of  aodimn)  wiB  tapplj  it;  and  in 
thus  snpplying  an  aohial  deficienojr,  will  bo  of 
great  Imiefit  But  8oi]%  nnleas  under  uncommon 
management^  are  never  ezhanated  of  soda;  for 
soeh  is  the  oonititation  of  moit  Boili^  and  that  of 
most  plants  grown  on  them,  that  phosphoric  acid 
aad  potash  wonld  be  eihansted  long  before  soda; 
and  as  plants  will  not  grow  at  all  idthont  phos- 
pboric  acid  and  potash,  the  soil  conid  not  be  ex- 
hausted of  soda,  nnlesB  these  elements  had  been 
artificially  applied  ahne,  Salt^  then,  as  an  actual 
fertiliser,  we  belieTe  will  do  no  good ; — in  other 
words,  it  win  do  no  good  as  supplying  an  actual 
constituent  of  the  plant  It  will  dieck  ever  lux- 
vrwutneu  of  growih,  giving  a  stiffer  and  brighter 
straw.  Pro£  Wit  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
good  effect  of  salt^  as  recorded  by  some  ezperi- 
mentera^  is  owing  to  the  &ot  that  the  double  salt 
of  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  is  more  soluble 
in  water  impregnated  with  aalt^  than  in  common 
rain  water;  and  that  on  aome  soile^  therefore^ 
an  application  of  salt  will  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable benefit^  by  rendermg  the  silicate  of 
mwtnnnm  available  to  the  plant;  so  that  an  ap- 
plication of  salt  IB  equivalent^  on  that  crop,  to 
an  artificial  supply  of  anmionia.  Further  ezper- 
imentB^  which  are  now  bemg  InBtituted,  will 
doubtless  throw  oonsideiable  light  on  this  inter- 
esting subject 

Shxip  RAOK.^Mr.  BABmaDom,  of  Romulus^ 
wishes  to  know  the  best  form  for  making  cattle 
Mid  sheep  racki^  and  by  your  request^  I  will  give 
yea  my  plan  of  a  sheep  rack.  Tdce  a  i>lank  12 
feet  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  16  inches  wide,  and 
draw  a  June  4  inches  from  the  edg^  all  around  the 
plank;  then  space  it  8^  Indies  apari;  and  with 
a  |-inch  augur  bore  your  holes  1^  inches  deep 
in  the  center  of  the  soaces  you  have  made  in 
the  lin€C  then  mace  your  datB  or  rounds  16  inches 
long,  and  put  them  m  flae  AO«eB  around  the  piank ; 
then  take  two  more  plank  12  fSset  long;  12  mches 


wide,  and  1^  thick,  and  bore  holes  in  the  lower 
edfle  1^  inches  deep^  to  coirespond  with  the  lower 
holes;  then  put  the  plank  on  the  top  of  the  slats; 
let  therdats  continue  around  the  end  of  the  rack 
as  the  sides;  nail  the  ends  to  the  aide.  The  bot- 
tom will  be  eight  inches  wide  and  the  top  16 
inches ;  and  if  you  please,  you  can  put  a  cover  on 
the  top  of  your  rack,  to  prevent  the  snow  and 
rain  getting  on  your  fodder.  This  will  make  a 
rack  lor  25  sheep.  Tou  will  see  that  the  line  is 
drawn  4  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  lower  plank. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  form  a  manger.  Take  a 
strip  of  board  4  inches  wide^  nail  on  the  edge  of 
the  plank  all  around,  and  this  will  form  a  good 
feed  DOS.  Take  two  pieces  of  timber  about  four 
inehes  square,  and  8  foet  long,  pin  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rack  about  two  feet  from  the  ends, 
frame  in  the  ends  of  your  cross  pieces  a  post  16 
inches  long  to  stand  on,  and  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  when  you  wish.     J.  F.  Hofumb. — Cath- 

arins,  N.  Y, 

•    ■     ^   ■'  -■■■ 

HORnCDLTURAL.. 

(J.  J.,  Oal^  G.  W.)  Mazzabd  Gbibbt.— Keither 
of  those  described  is  the  Maauard;  that  of  which 
you  give  a  sketch,  is  the  PrviMu  padut,  or  bird 
cherry.  The  MaxMord  resembles  the  cultivated 
heart  cherries  in  both  tree  and  fruity  and  is  there- 
fore easily  distinguished  from  those  you  refer  to. 

BucKTHOBN  is  qultc  different  from  the  common 
thorn  found  in  your  forests^  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent genua^  (Rhamnufli)  We  would  moet'decidedly 
prefer  a  good  Buckthorn  or  Osage  Orange  hedge 
around  a  ten  aero  field,  putting  expense  out  of  the 
question,  ta  any  wooden  fence.  We  lately  saw 
some  fine  samples  of  Honey  Locust  hedge^  that 
convinced  us  of  the  practicability  of  making  first 
rate  iarm  hedges  of  this  plant  The  Osage  Orange 
stood  the  last  serere  winter  hero  very  well  in  a 
hedges  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  entire 


BooKS.-^fi^oy's  Oenera  of  the  PlanU  of  (Ae 
United  8UU99;  rather  an  expensive  work,  but 
complete,  and  just  what  you  want,  as  near  as  it 
can  be  had. 

(H.  B.  a,  Alleghany  oounty,  Pa.)  The  wild 
rose,  well  managed,  will  make  a  good  hedge;  but 
an  objection  to  R  is^  it  throws  up  too  many  suck- 
ers. The  seed  of  this  and  thorn  should  be  buried 
a  foot  deep^  or  so^  in  dry,  loamy  soil,  and  left 
thero  for  a  year  beforo  sowmg.  They  do  not 
generally  vegetate  the  firs^  season. 

The  Frmt  Ocrdm  can  oe  sent  by  maiL  Priee^ 
$1.26 

(J.  W.  EU  Saratoga.)  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  wnat  you  call  "  Gape  Goosebeny,"  but  may 
fnow  It  oy  another  name     Will  be  glad  to  see 


t  and  Modal  Wmtin  u 


HI  tunning  i^rlnj 


fC^  die  pul 


PilUbM^,  oi 


d  4«  in 


, d,  ■ndirilf  I 

3D  gtT«n  In  UUiijr  dijiii. 
Term*— tS-tWO  In  MsU ;  tmlhnt*  from  Btb  to  lea  feui, 
iHtb  Intern^  lec'ored  b;  bond  and  iDortgo^ 

comlnj  on,  ktc  Um  re»wn>  I  oter  mj  realdcnce  U  »jpeal 
K  Imri^ln.  J.  t.  BNYDEk. 

Green  Trea.  AUtKmni  Co..  Pl,  OeL,  1861.— 10-1 1> 


tmm^d  lo  <9ll  and  e> 


mj  Aoek  of  ireo,  (or  iher  are,  wl .... 

Ihririj  and  itnekT  that  can  bs  tbiind  In  HifnonctTiraoiid. 

Ii  ii  mie,  t  cwi  not  bant  of  100,1)00  or  ong  Und.  100,000  or 


Rmr  Jean  old,  all  of  the  IkM  leading  Tsrictln,  rEadTtbr 
doMverj  thla  IblL  Also,  ebetrlesf  nean,  peaebei,  Ac,  in 
like  propottlon,  all  of  whlcb  are  oSend  low,  ud  Ter^  low 
to  »fiolc«ilc  Jobbers  -__^__ 

Mj  bclllHee  (bf  obtaining  bdds  and  adsni  ftmn' bearing 
treca,  are  llkrwiae  niuuTpuMd  bj  anj  oilier  nunerj.  taov- 

Eig  on  ten  Team,)  set  out  new  Rtandardi  of  all  the  bat 
1liigTarl(;LliH.al!orvblcliare  In  bearing  condlHon- 

Greece,  Bldg«  Ftank  R 


urEls  I 


Vrench  Zinc  Piilnt. 

THIS  new  and  beniitmit  inlde  of  Palot  la  tiow  oSerad  to 
the  trade  and  public,  ground  In  prepared  llnsoed  oil.  ftirthe 
nm  Lime  in  thia  cKrunlrr.  II  haA  t^een  used  Bnccettrull^  in 
FnuiH  for  Uie  laal  Sie  Tsaia,  where  It  haiaupeneded  white 
Lead  oa  a  paJnt. 
llie  Fteneh  ZIno  wben  propeilT  prepared  ud  med, 

entirely  IVee  from  an  polaanoiu  qualities. 

The  French  Ziat  le  not  mors  elpenalTe  Ihtii  while  lead. 
and  ia  prepared  In  auch  a  manner  Ibat  It  reonlrr^  Ito  Eai- 
Uier  prcparallon  fr  nse,  than  to  Ifalo  It  with  Taiiisillne  or 
TawOll  to  the  ecxulateno;  of  while  lead  poinL 

The  Frfhch  Zinc  le  vcn  mitch  whllor,  and  hu  >  better 
body.  Ihni  the  Sr-  • —— 


lean  InMUntloiu  on  the  ehanMerofooi  people  both  North 
and  Bouth.  It  la  t  book  fcr  On  Natloa :  iwailBC  pnttsan 
or  («etlonil  hu  iw^ed  the  mind  of  the  BalhonB.  Uia. 
Hale  la  net  tfaind  hT  >nr  of  dka  lam*  rf  Om  <Iv,  bntb 
■hove  uriamaM  writer  or  am' eoBnBT;  ■  liiiii  iniiiiain 
Ure  of  Ihs  moral  dlKnltr  nmI  gnndeni  of  wonui. 

H  U>NS  *  SBOTHKB,  Ho. «  AmiMn«t,II.  T. 

Thlt  vodc  <*a  uol  bll  lo  ban  «  ki|e  aalt,  nd  Ike  tnde 
are  therefore  reqitfated  Id  eend  hi  their  6rim  vailj. — 
Bonnd  In  doth,  pfise  •! ;  piper  eoToa,  TB  cMW. 

N.  B.— D,  M.  DBWET,  wholMatoudTMtDinMKr 
WotoB  Now  ToA. 


many  orwblcb  have  thmhed  ft«iM.IMi|>)1'ii'KM 
el>ormtn.and«caUlllnaoadati<IIII«.  ?pM*f 

ring  laM  year  aa  of  any  elha  kind.  Tbr »  v^  -■ 

Their  eapacIlT  1 
the  N™  Tort 

In  Ibli  cit;  which  bu  Ceen  aitm 

At^oDd  Innmelnuan 

machine  lo  a  ^aortinff  t« 


la  Ohio,  aHUver  Medal  ai 


some  l^la  In  rrvard  lorourTluTalieraDd<iO'***-  '' 
llnl  lued  It  In  Oirteb  ciala,  wUcbvfninrfuilx"' 
long  Uraw.  With  lie  handi  we  IkreAt^  uJ  <lw ' 
for  any  martet,  «0  bu»bela  per  boor  "Me  mmf  ■' 
la  not  gneia  wort,  aa  la  Heqnuto  tte  tarn.  M  n  D^" 
lime  to  [he  oiinnlw,  and  moch  laipr  dpwn*'' 
been  made  had  we  eierted  onnSto.  OmW" 
lunvf  pimciA  and  ttry  long  trou.  We  tnM'' ' ' 
2S  bushels  an  hour,  ndng  a  pair  of  inolw  s** '  ■* 
(eiT  light  bom  Bllenatfti;  but  wilt  ciaMWBS* 
an<(<lve  hinda,  I  can  throh  400 twkArodw'' 

'  half  that  qnuUlT  of  wheat,  andnkeBx^ 

0  or  tuUHb  Uun ovdluqr tun mt.  TW"*'' 

admlnbly  adapted  to  the  hrmir^  im;  <»>•'"' - 

—  ■lUle  enwwe  and  la  bid  waalbuwiM  ■fc'l"* ' 

le.    It  la  of  Ibe  nnt  rimple  and  dnUtsW^j 

1  wastea  lea  than  an;  oOh  I  ern  eianiii^  '\'^ 


erthatUvoilawd.    I 

li*  connlf.    I  have  tfei 


allB,pdM>^ 
allS.IHlBita'"'^ 


n  and  K  Bu&lo  ana^  Bk''^' ^ 


THE  mhicTibfr  ronpecinillj  saKelli 
grovcn  >nd  italm  In  Iniic  Itms, 
fie  ifils  lUJ,  conaMlnfr  of 

411,1100  AFrtu  TiinsB,  of  the  most  BpprOKid  rirlMlea,  >  to 
ID  r«l  hMi,  It  ftnm  112  tii«U  per  btuirired. 

io.ono  Peas  Tbiob,  mbraclng  lU  ihe  variMln  in  kd. 
ml  cnttlisUon.  5  (o  8  feel  hidi.fti  cw.  esch,  •fflprrRon- 
rtrwt,  on  pear itocla.  On  noln™  U»tifc«  Mtitciy  thrlfli, 
and  IncIuAo.  )n  aiMlltin  Mlfae  leidlng  slaadBrd  ■oru.ianDy 
of  the  now  TVIetlcfl  of  rowat  LnffodaoUon,  vUdi  promise 

Wl.nw)  OitmiT  Twan,  two  to  ttm*  jom  i^d,  of  ntmlT 
nil  Did  popalir  ktndi  tn  cnJHrittlon  r—Dwnrfh,  on  Mihiilob 
iiociii,  of  the  cholcral  Tirtella,  tm  ibo  be  mppHed,  t  u 
IS  fe«  hlgb,  (iO  lo  IK  per  hondred. 

W.nOH  PLnr  TinB.  of  Dip  mow  bleblr  ertenned  tolh 
t3n  per  hundred.    Treea  ihriflj,  prcBr,  ind  of  Bns  tlzt. 

m o"JSi'ni,'»lsV™t^br^hSi5^""°  "°^ " 
Sn,noit  PucB  Titin.  of  che  in<«  Taltnble  nuidard  itri- 
bHm,  one  to  two  retn-  growlh  on  ifae  looonlEUoii,  T  ctmo 
eoeb.  fG  per  buadred,  Ko  peach  piLg  are  planted  W  Itom 
■  district  wboro  the  **  TeUowa'*  haa  not  jfotmadaltaappoar' 


•u<n.iuu<  BUiAHIQ  QABSEITS  ft  MPHSnnnM 
wM.  S.  PBIIfOB  k  OO.  dHlretowUoff  bTthaHMnf 

grorndbdngBinltdtetadldlBgloti    TbetreaSaemS 
ul»  unoniAiur  lo  tiM  and  upwarda  wiU  be^Site^ull 

M,^  ETn|Twia  of  btcit  aiHwle*  and  aliB,  and  olbar 
ymamenlai'fiwB  of  BTerj  alie.  ^^ 

you  llDe*  FfflTrtgn  Onpea,  In  poB,  fbr  Krase-bowea, 

)  beal  gpedea  al&inftBO  (Men. 
^hli^ta^*'™''''^  CaiJuw  Aiataai,  and  otbar 


nidd,  Bllbflnoroou;  I 


h  Tpfj  lajve,  t 
b«n«ni.u.llj 
rard  planting.  

((.OWJ  tjviscm  Tium,  raosUj  of  tbo  Apple  T«riety;  Cnr- 
rHnnnrt  RnnpbnTj  buahps,  Strawberrr  plajili,  HTlMld  Per- 
petual and  otter  Ilowe,  4e, 

4n.™»  DiteiDDoue  ahd  Ethmioiji  Onsjmnrr*!.  T«d», 
alie  and  One  (brm— among  which  are  10,«W  Arbor  tHbi,  5( 
m  J  feet  high,  112  to  (20  per  hnndred.  pfot  (Kir  '■■-  "'— 
ofifiilne,) 

IS,nfl.i  hiUiB  Fn,  K  to  (i  foei  high,  al  from  .,„  „  ^ 
per  hondred— together  with  Norway  Sprues,  NaUvo  Spmce, 
BnXch,  Aiuirlao.  ud  WeTmontb  Plnea,  Jnutpen,  IJu^ 
Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Englltli  andlrltb  Tew,  Ac 

SjMi  Km  CiDua,  of  anllaEle  alie  (w  acreens. 

10.000  Buekibom,  (WD  ram  idd,t<  U>  |a  pet  thonatDd. 
„  Tho  looal  Wghlj'  prtxed  railetlea  of  Iba  Ipple,  Pcaeb, 
Peat,  Plum,  Aprt™^  CJ^ij-fct, which  haTerBOeBOTonfr. 
Inaled  In  tbia  oounlrj  and  Enrope,  lure  been  ptocnred  « 
earl]' a>  praettcaMe, and  leated,arareinthae«itMort»lng 
"■elfd,  on  the  ([roundi  of  tho  propiletoT.  The  new  and 
rare  nedduopt  and  EvMjffoeB  Omnmcnia' ""- 

.-  - .  _ — _,  .mpratOk. 

among  Ihe  Decldnooi  Treea,  man]'  < 


If  Oabi  and  Hn*  hnportod  ftnr  jreart  rto™,  a 
.„  Ihe  Decldnooi  Treea,  manr  of  Ihem  tcuj  rcmarl 
In  ttielr  growth  and  apptaranee. 


rufwrr  la  located  within  Sli  ml 
-Itroad  Depot,  al  FMikin  Lmd 

-,  -,J 

puked  In  the 


Hirer  Raltroaa  BmA,  al  FMikin  Lnndtng.    BteamboUi 
lui.dalljrtoNewVSiandAlbanT.fr       •'    ■       ■ 
Trwa.  4c.,  whin  ordered,  will  be 


CTiargc  for  paoUng'i: 
Calali^M  lent  Gt 


hig.    BleamI 

Albanr,  rmm  Newbnrgtt. 

and  wlih  the  'I'eilpoBiHo  dBl«T. 


OITB  of  the  dnirable  Ihnna  In  the 


f  O^rdEc 


VaDej,  dm- 

,        ,       .  . .  l"™*!  and  of- 

nrge  and  c<«t«ilent  dwaOIng  booie,  two 
nth  iheda  and  out-booKa,  Watered  In  the 
tr,  a  creek,  (on  whloh  ta  a  aaw-rain,)  and  br 
neter-blHng  qirlaga  On  It  are  more  than  acTen  hnndred 
roda  of  atone  wall.  Feraona  wlitUng  to  porohate,  an  de- 
rired  to  look  at  the  cmpa  and  ilaek  on  the  ftrmT  Iiuraire 
t<  JOHB«EACr. 

OeL,  iaw,-nwi*  -  -  ■  -^ 


PtBonlea,  and  llie  flnesl 


an  applleann  i>ho  aand 


pirton  ran^ng  frOm  fi-K 


OP  Tarlooi  tiiToa  and „ 

UinngboDi  Ihe  DnILed  BUn,  _ 

to  •Iff.     The  HMtt  genenflT  prefcma;  ^\iil'^"^i^ 

6£?£,l>^ '«'«?'«  "Pparam. ■MohjSeawHh  SSf 
pMiUoTChiira.  Three (w man  lUrtTgadoB  milk ebnriM 
In  ono  ftame,  Stt  bona  power,  are  olfend  at  abau  tr.  m^ 

laau.  Agna  wanted  to  aell  Btale  Bid  aonntT  itaMiL  rln. 
enlar.  g\i^  fnU  tafcrmaUon,  lerma  to  airrl.  tTwIll  h« 
jentgnmiton.lT  »  <il  who  aprtr  at  anTX^W-raM,  to 
the  proprletoi  6eO.  fi.  CLARKE, 

LmtanniBe,  Uadlaon  CajlS.  T. 

TTie  fcnowlDg  ii  COB  of  tho  many  tortlmonWa  of  Its  laht ! 
igerteld,  OnaMa  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jqljas,  l»a. 
"■-    Tho  Eicelilor  Cfinm  now  In 


chum  l«?  cream  Ihan-wll 


produce  twentj  poun 


II  li  my  cqilBton  Uisi  jour  Eicelilor  Chum  hu  or 


leellenl  neigtiboiliaod,  three  to  fhor  bonn 


Kln|^  SUnl  Oudtji  wid  Kmnmy. 

^  ^'7S?S  "*"  •".•*>  *!•  M  and  (be  eondng 
•pring,  at  hh  HnnoT  and  Flower  Garden,  Uomt  H™ 
BTonna,  Boebnter,  a  largo  and  eholee  tarleli  of  nilt  and 
^!"^^^"ih  Shruho,  VInoa,  Bcaea,  Herbaeeooa 
Pjaola,  Btdbom  KooH,  Oreenhosoa,  Bonier,  and  BeddloE 
nanlB,  Doable  DahUaa.  Ac  whnlnulB  •nil  m.ii  ' 


of  large  afa 


ajAc,  wboloale  and  retaU. 

j^,  ^sd  udmilia  CeSa, 
idlhill^  growth,  and  wu  ba. 


Maold  cheap  ta 

TrtL  mre. 


A^^ 


nilmwih.  OaodhoaaawHbl*eToonu7entlilKhen  £e. 
adapted  tir  wheat,  tan,  nO  ealfc  A  pcaSiio  ralSaUe  low 
^(nOda,a(^aalb>«dnhtMjn'aen.  Wealthy  ag  any  EVt 

oflbeworti    fiiongt  wooJmai  be  sold  ftwnthe  plawto 

ESSS,  SSUr-"'™  "*  I"  "^  "^  "' 

AhtLB  place  Of  MOO  acrea,  ftttft  niDei  (Krm  the  ctrr  of 
FWetabnijh,  three  miles  (fom  raflroad  dupol.  600  acrea 
jamMe  limber,  IhalTOnldfttlly  pay  thr  tho  plaoe.  Suita- 
ble ftir  dlTtiton.    Good  bnOdlngs.    A  iniy  Tsloable  plan- 

Aiuatnelof  IW  acrca,  dimel>Toii  a  ranroad,  18  mll(« 
■ram Ibe enr-  -laperaore— eheapaidlrt 

Patenbun^  With  pledty  of  naA,  MUWaRismiiwhsi  on! 

ofrepalr.    (Tparaare. 

The  eboTo  ptaotatlon  an  wcD  worth  lbs  attention  of 

BOitbem  Airma«,BndwUlbe>aidRrtheptiaaiIaled  and 

no  Urn.    Caati,  or  pan  oub  and  InteMi  added.    AJdraa 

J,  CLAKKE,  Ja, 

lO-m  nobtoiH  Oook,  CheateiirtS  Co.,  Va. 


THB    6SNVSEK   FABMBB. 


1? 


FRUIT    AND    ORVABOBHTAIi    TRBKS. 

BLLWANGER  it  BARBT  desire  to  eaU  the  attention 
of  nunerymen,  dealers,  and  plantMi,  to  (he  Immenae  stock 
of  trees  now  on  their  grounds,  embracing  Fmlt  IVees  of 
erery  description,  yix  i 

8TANDABD  ApPUB,  PkABS,  PLUVS,  GBSBJUV,  PSAOmB, 

Ac,  on  free  stoclu,  for  orchards,  TUrofousand  well  formed. 

DwABP  AND  Ptbamidal  Pbax  Tbmmb.  oo  ooince  stocks. 
About  100,000,  embracing  every  line  varie^  that  can  be  so 
worked,  two  year  old  trees,  low  branched,  Tlgoroos  and 
beantinil. 

DwABT  AiR»  Pykamidal  CnvBRns,  on  Mabaleb  stocks. 
Fine  one,  two,  and'Uiree  years  old  trees,  well  branched  and 
finely  formed. 

DwAsr  Ax*PL>  TfiJOBB,  on  Paradise  and  Doncaln  stocks. 
BeautlM  two  year  old  trees,  with  heads,  for  Immediate 
bearing— besides  vigorous  yearllngSi  ' 

QoaaBBiBBns.— Ciurge  iSaneaslure  sotts.  Strong  plants 
for  Immediate  bearing. 

CuBRAim.— Including  the  Cherry ^  Victoria,  Whits 
Grape,  and  many  other  new  and  fine  sorts.  See  our  catar 
kMEue. ' 

lUspasBmias.— The  new  LanrgefrvMeA  M&tMly,  FiuMff, 
So^dbo.    A  complete  coliection  of  all  desirable  vtfietles. 

Graph.— UaMy,  native  sorts— /«o&«U(k  Oaiaw^ba,  GUn- 
<pik  <fe;.— strong  two  and  three  rear  old  vines.  Thirty 
varieties  of  Foreign  Grapes,  for  vineries— strong,  thrifty 
plants,  in  pots. 

BntAWBEBans  of  all  desirable  varieties,  and  all  other 
fhiito  cultivated. 

BmrBABB.  — Gennfaie  MyaWt  Victoria,  Mua»9  lAn^ 
MM,  MUehMt  Royal  AtSort,  DouminQ't  Ocloual,  and 
hybrids  of  the  above,  of  our  own  raising  fkom  seed,  quite 
equal  to  any  of  them. 

TThe  entire  fhilt  department  Is  under  our  own  personal 
supervision.  The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the 
moat  scrupulous  attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  no  nursery  o(41eetion  can  ofPer  a 
stronger  guarantee  to  purchasers,  in  this  respect  The 
stock  is  aB  grown  on  new,  fk^sh  soil,  and  Is  healthy,  well 
matured,  and  hardy.    We  ask  purchasers  to  examine  It 

Oknamxmtai.— Largs  trees,  fbr  streets,  parks  ACm  such 
as  B'or9e  OhutnuU,  SUoer  Moplat,  Sugar  MapUt,  SiMncy 
Abelet,  Mountain  Ath,  Ehna,  and  TuUp  7V^  In  large 
qnantities.  oheapu 

Babs  OairAJUirrAL  Lawv  Tnaas  embracfaMf  the  most 
novel,  remarkable,  and  beautifbl  trees  and  shrubs,  both 
dedduoos  and  evergreen,  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate. 
For  particulars  we  must  relbr  to  the  deseripttve  catalogue. 

Boos.— One  of  the  richest  coQecUons  In  the  country,  ln> 
eluding  the  newest  and  best  Buropean  varieties,  seieeted 
by  us  m  person,  last  summer. 

BvLBoOB  Boots— imported  annually  fhna  Holland. 

Dahlias.— The  new  Bnglish  and  French  prize  aorti  of 
18M,  besides  fine  older  ones. 

Ail  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  California. 

(nders  Atrictly  oooplied  with  In  every  particular. 

TIm  foUowing  catalogues  are  sent  gram  to  all  who  appty 
and  enclose  stamps  to  oover  postage,  which mustbe pre- 
paid: 

No.1.   A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

Now  3.  A  Desonpt&ve  OataMgoe  of  Ornamental  IVees, 
Bfambs,  Ac 

HoTA  a  Catalogue  of  Dahliaa,  Fuchsias,  GhiysanChe- 
mnms,  and  bedding  phmts. 

KobA  A  Wholesale  Catatogue,  for  nurwiTmen  and  o(h- 
en  who  wish  to  purehaae  larj^* 

Postage  on  Nos.  lands— 600  miles  or  under,  8  otk;  000 
to  1600  miles,  6  eta.  Postage  on  Nos.  8  and  4-600  miles  or 
under,  1  cent;  600 to  1600 miles, 8 ots. 

Mount  Hope  Nuwertea,  Boehester,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  1861 

Blaa«*7  St   C2oi'a   In^pvored   Hone   Ppwot i 


THB  undersigned  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  Bmerv^  new  Patent  Inmroved  Horse-Powers, 
Thresher^  and  Separators,  In  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  Agncultura]  warehouse  Is  the  only  dqral  where  this 

superior  Power  can  be  had.        

LONGBTT  A  GBIFFtNG, 
74t       State  Ag.  Warehouse,  86  CUff  St.,  New  York. 

8«lgn«r  A  Shlploii'a  Ctanln  IMIll* 

THIS  Is  a  new  Drill,  reoentty  patented,  combining  more 
good  qualities  than  any  other  drill  now  in  use.  Tliese 
drills  are  mannfhetnred  and  sold  by  J.  BAPALJE  A  CO^ 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agrionltoral  Waretaooae,  Nos.  68 
and  65  BufMo  straet,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


iSTRACUn    HPBMBBTKfl. 

THOBP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT,  A  CO.,  PBOPBIETOB& 
SYRACUSE,  K,  F. 

OXTR  tvaneej  grounds,  among  the  largest  snd  moat  ezlen- 
sive  \xk  tho  country,  are  now  oovored  with  a  moat  beaulUU 
stock  of  Fruit  ana  Ornamental  Trees,  Sbmbbeiy,  Boses, 
Green-house  Plants,  Ac  We  therefore  Invite  partiotlar 
attention  to  our  stock  of  frees,  which  can  not  be  ezcened  in 
sire,  thrifUness,  and  beauty,  by  those  of  any  other  eat^>- 
"^n*^n*  in  the  Union.  Nurserymen.  Amateurs,  Qrehard- 
Ista.  and  Venders,  are  earnestly  Invited  to  call,  ^^■'■■'"•, 
and  Judge  for  themselves. 

AppLn.— We  have  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  alilhe 
vsiT  best  varieties  In  cultivation,  both  Dwarf  and  Standard. 

Inuas.— Our  stock  of  StandaruAand  Dwarfo  la  mnch  bet- 
ter than  heretofore ;  and  we  invito  oompetitioin.  as  none 
0ner  can  be  produced.  We  have  also  a  few  awaift  Bvc 
years  old,  filled  with  fhiit  vpon,  and  which  have  bone 
freely  the  past  two  years,  (and  now  with  a  ftiU  cropO  Uut 
we  will  supply  to  those  persons  desiring  fine  fruiMeariag 


CnsBBxaB— Both  Standard  ahd  Dwarf;  of  aB  the : 
and  finest  sorts,  which  can  not  be  excelled  for  beauty  sad 
thriftiness. 

Plvmb,  PBAoms,  Araxoon,  NnorAKins,  Cubkaitb,  (la> 
eluding  the  Victoria  and  Chmrry^  and  'Bxautm.  Goe» 
BSBBixB,  of  all  the  beet  leading  sorts. 

Our  Obkamxktal  Tbsb  are  of  fine  fona  and  lujuulsat 
growth,  and  require  only  to  be  somi  to  be  adoifred. 

B  vxaoBSDrs.— A  fine  assortment  of  Jforwaiy  and  Balmm 
Firs,SpruoM.dbo, 

PoioxxB.— A  ^endid  aawrtment  of  belli  Ine  and  ho^ 
aoeous  varietiec 

D  ABUAC-^Over  160  ehoice  seleetod  kiBdii  at  86  soil  fer 
whole  roots. 

BosB.— One  of  the  largest  stocks  In  (heooimtr7,of  sH  flw 
leading  varieties,  being  about  10,000  planla. 

BvLBouB  Boon.— A  q>IeBdid  assortmeuLJuat  imsilsd 
ih>m  Holland,  of  best  double  EyaoittthM,  Twpt,  Ortm, 

G-BSBH-HouBs  PLAins.— A  lane  ooDeetlOQ  of  the  choky 
est  and  newest  kinds,  Including  ue  new  EUUoUropm  Jbp 
font,  4i6c,  Lcmlana  SwingU,  Moyat,  JbtpcriaiU,  Rmt, 
RUhoMiana,  dbc 

FvoHSiAStn  60  varieties,  including  SpeetdbOU.  XU» 
MUUet,  Sir  John  FadMSerraii/bUa,A^^ 
OaroUma,  Pearl  ^XngkmdL  So. 

CiiBTSAifTBxinnia.— A  ftali  aasortmftit  of  ^  fiie  b«sl 
standard  kinds  in  the  country.  Ofthe  S^bvd  Thoatfand 
Jktity  varieties  we  have  eveiTfUttg  new  atnd  lan^  isshh 
ding  80  of  t^e  very  best  sortc 

YflBBBKAS.— A  ntendid  coDeetlon  of  60  TaiteUea,  lacla- 
ding  Eaooife  2fmo  SeedUnge. 

Stbawbobxbs.- AH  the  best  vartotlea,  tnetadiagte* 
new  Cincinnati  sorts,  one  of  which  took  the  $100  prsmlaBL 

HiDOB  PxjLim.— JftMl;  Thorn,  J^iioct, Mod  &iar,uA 
Ooage  Oranao, 

Sbbduko  Sioon.— Nunerymen  and  oOmts  can  be  HP* 
plied  with  Apple,  Pear,  French  Qutaice,Malialeb,DoaflsiB, 
and  Paradise  stocks,  by  giving  us  nodoe  in  doe  ttmc 

Our  Ostatogues,  with  fin  descriptions  and  prices,  wB  bs 
fiMTwarded  to  even^  postppald  applicant  eodoalng  one  Mtcr 
stamp,  if  under  600  mlles,aad  thiree  stomps  if  over  that  di^ 
tanoc-Mt.      THOBP,  SMITH,  HAN^JSTT,  A  Oa 


FR171T    dk    ORNABEBIITAI* 

BIYEB  BANK  NUBSEBY,    BOOHESTEB,  N.  T. 

Sbbppabd  h  Gbibrt,  Phopsebtom, 
HOW  offer  to  ftimlah  nurwry  ilock  generany,  of  as  good 
quality,  and  at  as  low  rates,  as  ean  be  obtained  elsewlcre. 

Fbvus  of  all  the  leadinc  varletlea,  both  standard  sai 
dwarf;  of  Apples,  Cheny^eaeh,  Pear,  Ptom,  Ac,  Ac 
Gooseberries.  Currants,  Baspberriea,  Btrawbcvriai^  Ac 
Grapes— /soMOa,  OalUma>a,  OUndon,  So, 

Alio  100,000  apple  stoolu,  fbr  root  grafVtag.  80,000  Cbo^ 
ry  stooks.  root  i^mned. 

All  orders  aocompanled  with  cash  or  saHalhetoiy  fsftr* 
ence,  and  all  letten  of  inquliy  post-paid,  wffl  reesivs 
prompt  attention. 

From  the  coanedioii  of  Mr.  Sheppard  fiv  a  nnariMrof 
years  with  the  fbllowtng  estebllshmeniB,  all  of  wMch  fl^ 
tain  the  highest  reputation,  via :  A.  J.  Downing  sad  A 
SauLNewbui^A, N. T. ;  Wm.  Beid,  BUsabethtinra, N.  J. ; 
and  Enwanger  A  Barry,  Bochester,  N.  Y. ;  tiie  pioprtslon 
flatter  themselves  that  their  knowledge  of  the  gnat  variety 
of  tastes  ahd  wanto  of  planters  geaenltar,  win  eaaMs  them 
to  guarantee  ample  satisfkrtinn  to  att  fevoripg  ihmwlih 
thdr  palioaage^— 84L 
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THX    eSBSBBB   FASKBB. 
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G.   J.   RTABT  Ss  CO., 

FSOPBIBTOBS  OF  THE  KOCHESTEB  AND  OHAS- 

LOTTE  PLikNK-ROAD  NUBSSRIES, 

RochcstoTf  v.  T^ 

OFFER  fbr  lale,  as  foUowB,  at  moderate  prieea : 

30^000  Apple  trees,  fh>m  five  to  eight  feet  hi|^  ftmr  yean 

old.    AU  the  prinolpal  earn  and  late  sorts.    Also, 

Pear,  Peaoh,  Flam,  and  Qierry  trees-4Jl  thrifty 

and  in  good  order  for  transplanting. 

M^OOO  Saspberrws,  Incloding  all  the  popular  market  vari- 

ettes. 
8^000  Isabdla  Orape  yines,  three  years  old,  propagated 
^m  CDttlngS)  not  flrom  layers— wUl  bear  fruit  at 
once. 
IfBOO  Apricot  trees— huge  and  thrifty— Ml  of  Iknit  bnds. 
60,000  Cherry  seedlinn,  (Blactc  Hozzard,)  in  fine  order. 
They  will  all  oud  next  year. 
t0  distinct  varieties  at  Btrawl>enie8,  amonff  them  the 
principal  productive  and  high  flayored  sorts. 
10,000  Bhubarb  Boots.    Downlng's  CoUossal,  Giant,  and 

MyattiB  Victoria. 
lat^fiOO  Giant  Asparagns  roots,  two  and  three  yean  old.— 
Every  mmllr  ought  to  have  a  bed  ol  this  deUctoos 
vegetable  w  the  easiest  culture. 
8ea  Kale  and  HorBe  Badish. 

"Bedge  Plants,  saeh  as  Privet,  Oiage  Orange,  and  Biick- 
Hkorot  one  and  two  yean  old. 

Our  Ornamental  trees  are  straight  and  handsome.  AH 
Che  most  desirable  variettes  under  cultivation. 

Shrubs,  Bnnning  and  Shrubby  Boses,  Ornamental  Vines, 
Ac,  Ac,  ottlttvateo  largely,  and  will  be  wAd  low. 

13^  Our  nursery  land  is  principally  a  mellow,  sandy 
loam,  which  ftunisnes  our  trees  with  tufts  of  fibres,  and 
gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over  trees  cultivated  in 
nlff  clay  or  wet  land,  which  generally  produces  long,  bare 
roots,  without  fibres. 

All  orden  addressed  to  us,  as  above,  win  be  promptly 
attended  ta 

See  our  General  Descriptive  and  Annual  Catalogues, 
which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  appUcanta. 

^^  The  extenave  pear,  peach,  «herry,  and  apple  or- 
chards connected  with  these  nurseries,  give  them  facilities 
which  are  seldom  equalled  in  the  propagation  of  nursery 
stock.  All  our  sctons  and  bnds  are  cut  from  bearing  trees ; 
and  If  there  Is  a  possibility  of  having  fhiit  trees  accurate  to 
name  and  description,  we  have  every  fiusUity  for  doing  to. 
September,  ISoB.— 0«2t        

H>lloefc*a  AgrtciUtuwU  IVarelioisBc,     5" 

Na  ea  Stats  St.,  Boohbtbh,  N.  T. 

TBB  Subscriber,  late  fh>m  the  Agricultural  Works.  Wan>- 
lionae,  and  Seed  Store  of  Messrs.  Emery  A  Ca,  Albany, 
(where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  six  yean,)  has 
been  Induced  to  establish  an  Agency  for  the  sale  of  their 
Justly  celebrated  Premium  Hone  Powers,  Threshers,  Sep- 
arators, Ac,  In  Bocheeler.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  selling  and  puffing  up  the  Horse  Powers,  and  other  fix- 
tures for  threshing,  Ac  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
Dnachines  enables  hlra  to  put  them  up  mor^  satiafitctorlly 
than  has  been  done  heretolbre.  Price  and  terms  same  ss 
,  at  Albaiqr,  transportatian  added. 

He  will  keep  tor  sale,  Emeiy's  Seed  Planters,  the  best  in 
use;  Circular  and  Cross  Cut  Saw  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Com 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cutters,  Com  Shellen,  Chumbig  fixtures, 
Ac,  adapted  to  the  Power. 

AJso^  Beapers,  Mowing  Machines,  Grain  Drills,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  (xm  ShelleiB,  Hay  Cutters,  Fan 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements  geno* 
ral^.  He  will  be  prepared  to  ftimlsh  dealen  with  Dunn 
uid Taylor's  weU  known  Scythes:  also, Manure. Straw,  and 
Qay  Forks,  Snaths.  Bifles,  and  otner  haying  tools,  at  mann- 
Aotaren*  prioea,  wholesale  and  retail 

Particular  attention  Is  caUed  to  A  VTEW  PLOW,  which 
Is  believed  to  be  the  best  cast-iron  Plow  evw  oflbrad,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  less  expense  of 
team  than  any  frfow  heretofore  sold  in  Bochester,  while  the 
price  Is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  finished. 
•  The  "  uniform  <Nie-price,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  low  as  the  cost  of  articles  and  Just  com- 
pensation for  labor  and'  time  will  allow.  Farmen  and 
ochen  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stack  of  Ma- 
diines  and  Implements,— and  are  assured  no  eflbrt  shall  be 
wanting  to  meet  promptly  the  wants  of  a  discriminating 
public  B.  Dk  HALLOCK. 
^July,  1861 • 

Sovtltem  If.  T.  lArm  Stoek  InsnnnuMM  Ckmspa- 

mr,  Plattsbnrgh,  N.  Y.    For  terms,  please  ^rij  to  agents 
er  Che  Company.  I 


Hi 


om  Cattle. 

subscriber  will  otter  for  sale  his  entire  herd  of  choice 
Short-Horns,  comprising  50  bead,  young  and  old,  at  pobllo 
auction,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October,  1S5!2,  at  1 
o^ck>ck  JP.  M.,  at  his  &rm,  8^  miles  fh>m  ihe  city  of  Troy ; 
reserving  to  himself  one  bid  on  5  cows  ana  heifere  and  one 
bull,  say  six  head  in  all,  and  these  to  be  pointed  out  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  sale  This  bid  .will  be 
made  public  when  the  six  animals  are  brought  to  the  stand 
for  sale  Should  any  gentiemen  advance  on  the  single  bid 
made  by  the  proprietor,  the  highest  bidder  will  be  entitled 
to  (he  animal.  It  is  proper  to  say,  the  severe  drouth  In  this 
vicinity  reducing  the  hay  crop  one  half,  has  decided  the 
proprietor  to  make  this  sale  al  the  time  namecd  Iiistead  cC 
next  June,  which  he  had  purposed  to  da 

The  well  established  reputation  of  this  herd  in  this  Unl(», 
and  In  Canada,  and  the  splendid  herd  it  has  measurably 
sprung  flrom,  vbi :  the  famed  herd  of  that  eminent  English 
breeder,  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  readen  It  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  uptm  Its  superior  merits.  It  may  not 
however  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  establish- 
ment <Mr  this  herawss  commenced  In  lS88,and  that  the 
most  careflil  attenti<m  has  sifice  been  paid  to  its  breeding, 
and  that  it  now.contains  mosUy  sll  the  reserved  slock  of 
two  former  public  sales.  Since  1840,  the  proprietor  has 
Imported  from  the  late  Mr.  Bates,  and  his  friends  and  late 
tenants  the  Messrs.  Bell's,  7.  head  of  Shori-Homa.  And  be- 
sides these,  he  has  now  on  the  passage  across  the  Atiantio, 
shipped  21st  June,  on  board  the  packet  ship  Kossuth,  Capt 
JaclB.  Bell,  a  superior  yearling  roan  bull,  having  many 
crosses  of  the  fkmed  Duchess  bulls  of  Mr.  Bates.  Including 
this  latttf  animal  and  the  two  beautifol  red  roan  8  year  da 
heifen  which  came  out  flrom  England  last  September, 
**■  Yarm  Lass**  and  **  Yorkshire  Countess"  and  the  beautiftil 
heifer  calf  of  Uie  latter  animal,  got  in  England  by  the 
Duchess  bull  ^bOk  Dnko  of  York,"  there  will  be  14  head  of 
this  Imported  stock,  and  its  imrae<l!ate  descendents.  There 
has  been  sold  from  this  herd  but  8  heifen  flrom  these  impor- 
tations, and  these  cows  were  sold  at  |8(K)  each.  All  the 
young  DuUs  bred  from  these  cows,  except  those  now  oflbred 
for  sale,  have  also  been  sold  at  private  sale,  at  $800  each, 
most  of  them  while  quite  young. 

Besides  these  14  bead  of  h^ch  bred  animals,  the  noble 
premium  cow  **EstervUle  8d,"  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
of  Albany,  and  her  equally  fine  2  year  old.  red  and  white 
heifor  bred  by  me,  got  Jby  the  Bates  bull  **  Meteor,**  and  8 
of  the 
as  the 


fhmed  milking  Wllley  tribe,  the  same  tribe  of  cows 
heifer  **  Buby.^sold  by  me  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Chapman,  of 


the  first  pre- 
'ucittg  the 
e  and  ten  days 
a  fraction  over  40 
valuable  tribes  In 
ow.  M 

ution  about  the  1st 


Madison  county,  anJ  which  cow  was  awi 
mlum  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,' 
largest  quantity  of  butter  in  ten  davs  I 
In  August,  on  grass  pasture  only,  being 
Ibc  In  those  20  days.  There  are  other 
the  herd,  as  the  printed  catalogue  will 

The  catalogue  wQl  be  ready  for  dIsM 
of  August,  and  will  exhibit  richnemf  pedigrees  rai^ly  to 
be  tM  wiUi,  showing  the  descent  of  the  most  of  tiie  ani- 
mals ftx>m  the  best  animals  on  record  in  the  English  hard 
book.  Having  received  an  Inidlation  from  B.  Strafford, 
last  winter,  to  forward  a  list  cf  tie  pedigrees  of  my  herd,  to 
be  Inserted  In  the  forthcomlng/Mumes  of  the  English  herd 
book  of  which  Mr.  Straflbrd  Ispow  the  editor,  several  pedi- 
grees were  sent  to  him  of  the  animals  here  offered  for  sale, 
and  will  appear  In  ssld  book.  Gentlemen  are  Invited  to 
examine  the  herd  at  any  time 

A  credit  of  9  months  will  be  given  on  all  sums  up  to  |80<H 
and  9  and  18  months  on  all  sums  over  $800,  for  approved 
paper,  with  Interest,  payable  at  seme  bank  In  this  Sistc 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  August,  1852.— 8-8L  GEO.  TAIL. 

Prices  of  Manures* 

Peruvian  Guano,  i}^  to  %)f  tta.  per  lb. 

Improved  Supeiphosphato  of  Lime,  (MapesO  2^  c«s.  per 
pound. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  (Extra  No.  1,  Duburgb*fe,)  9)f 
ds.  per  lb.     ^ 

Bone  dust,  when  taken  to  equal  quantities,  $2.25  per  bbL 

Bone  sawlngs,  separately,  $2,60  per  bU. 

Wood^  Benovating  Salto,  1  cent  per  lb. 

Sugar-House  Bone  Black,  $8  per  hhd. 

Potash,  8X  to  4  cts.  per  Ib^ 

CharoMl,  pulverized,  $1  per  bbL 

Sulphuric  acid,  2K  to  2^  els.  per  lb. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bbL 

For  sate  aft  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Kc  29 
aiff  street.  New  York.         LONGBTT  A  GBIFFING. 
fle|>tHiiber,18Q9L-$4t 


^ 
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VmaUti  ■tet«k~«epCM» 


Bee<;perlOOIbs...., 
do    meas,  penbbl., 

P<«t,per  l(K)Itw.... 
do     inofl&  per  bbl 

Lard,t«rlD. 

Batter,    do 

ChoesO)  do  

Floor,  per  bbL 

Wheat,  per  bnrii 

Garn,  oneQed,  per  bo. 

Bye,       •  do 

OttkH  do 

Clover  seed, 
TbBoUiy  seed, 
Timxaeed,  do 

Httjfperton , 

Wool  per  lb 

WooQ,  hard,  per  cord 


17.00 
1S.00 

19.00 


do 
do 
do 
do 


New  York. 


a   9.00 
16.00 


a  fr J6 

tis.00     ir.oo 


TO 


74 


19.1«^ 
IIX 

«X 
S.75 
1.11 

79 

81 

48 

78 


8a8^  pr.  ib. 
$18  to  ao  per  toe. 
IM        1.00 

20.00     as.oo 

85        '  08 


9QlOO 
It 
16 
4 
418 
90 
70 
78 
46 


9L00 

18 

SI 

7 

6.75 

1.09 

74 

80 

47 


8allperlb. 

8.00        8.96 

1J8        IM 

190.00       81.00 

40  60 

A.00         6.00 


110.68 

TJ88 

I16L60 

9 

16 

6 

4JS0 

96 

64 

66 

84 

67 

9u60 

1.96 

11.00 

80 

4.00 


a  6.00 

16i60 

7.60 

19.00 

10 

16 

T 

6.75 

96 

66 

68 

87 

70 

&60 

9.68 

IM 

l&OO 

40 

4M 


$6^00 

8.00 

&00 

17.00 

9 

10 

6 

8JW 

45 

46 

96 


«    6^ 
10.00 

lt.60 
10 


48^4 


28 

4.00 


195 

1.00 

86 


Cincinnati 


61&60  a  19j06 


$19.96 
10 
U 

4 


67 
40 
48 
98 
40 
4.00 
L76 

6.00 
28 


19. 

a    lix 

16 

63^ 

8w60 

60 

48 

68 

86 

60 

6.00 

S.00 

90 

lOuBQ 

45 


soiio. 


Philadeiplua. 


».75 
18 


4JS0 


84 

475 

9.75 


«X 


80.00 
14 

4S7X 
1.06 

74 
87 

6l00 
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ObqgreM  and  Agricmtiire. 

**  TSeorle»  Examined  ana  Bx|rfained," 

Butter  and  Cheese  Making, 801 

Drooth  and  Deep  Tillage, 809 

The  ImproTement  of  our  oommon  Sheep, 806 

To  reduce  Solid  Feet  to  Buahelt, 804 

Wine  Making, 806 

The  advantage  at  cutting  Com  early, 807 

The  Excelsior  Chum, 806 

OotHMDiBSD  CoBKasPOironrofE. — Weight  of  Leicester 
Lambs ;  To  Kill  Crows ;  Wool  Growing  in  Mich- 
igan, dec. ;  Fanning  in  Indiana, 809 

BotaUon  of  Crops, 810 

PoBliry— Che  •^  Hen  Fever," 811 

SDiToa'B  Tablc— New  York  State  Fair, 890 

Death  of  John  P.  Norton :  Terra  Cnltnre;  Agri- 

Cttltnral  Fairs,  Notiees,  Ac, 891 

Inquiries  and  Answen, 821 

■    ■    II  • 

noaTiou  LTU  ual  DSPAKTmirr. 
Hortteultural  Department  of  the  New  York  State  Fair,  814 

The  Pom<dogicaI  Congress, 816 

Pean  that  succeed  well  on  the  (^ince, 818 

The  Merveibul^  September  Cherry, 819 

Answen  to  ImS^Knidents, 828 


ILLU8TBATIONB. 
BxeelsioT/Chtmi, 


Qroup  of  SblBefaae  Fowls, 

Qroup  of  CoczEi  China  Fowls,. . 
J^ervellle  de  8<^l|ember  Cheny,. 
jframes  fbr  preserving  Grapes,. . 


808 
819 
818 
819 
899 


BOOK    AOBBrrS    WABTTSSD. 

GOOD  salesmen  can  oara  from  $1  to  $8  per  day,  In  aeBing 

AGRICULTURAL   BOOKS, 

POLITICAL   CAMPAIGN   BOOKS, 
LARGE   AND   SMALL   BIBLES, 

POLITICAL  AND   OTHER   PICTURES, 

Undo  Tom^  Log  Cabin :  Undo  Tom  as  it  Is :  Korthwood, 
Mra  Hnlc*s  new  oook ;  Cheap  Publications ;  Gold  Medals, 
Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Plerue;  together  with  other  new 
booka 

I  will  ftimlsh  agents  with  from  $15  to  $80  worth  of  books 
for  cash,  and  take  baek  all  the  unsold  books  and  refimd 
the  money.  Agents  can  make  from  25  to  100  per  cenL 
proSt,  and  In  mis  way  are  not  compelled  to  keep  their 
stock  If  not  sold.  Books  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any 
•ddrsH.   Money  ean  be  safely  sent  by  mail.    Address 

D.  M.«)EWEY, 

Oet,18B8. Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Moalaon 

OFFBRS  for  sale  at  his  nursery  on  North  Union  street,  a 
large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  consiating  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  m.  Aprieols,  of  the  most  desira- 
ble varletieA 

Currants,  Gooaebenlea,  Sbrawbenlfli,  and  Gn^ta^  of  t*- 
iloas  kinds. 

Alao,  a  8ne  assortmtnt  of  dwarf  p«an. 

90,000  seedling  apples,  for  stocks. 

Rochester,  X)ctober,  iM—lO-ir* 


8.    MOULSOir. 
OU>    ROCHIE9TB9i   SVanBKT. 

OFFICEy  86  FRONT  STREET,  ROCHXffTEM,  MT,  T 
20,000  Northern  Spy  apple  trees,  6  to  8  feet  hlj^  {i 
fianied^  at  87^  oenis  each,  or  8>5  per  hnndreiL 

60,000  most  popular  varieties  of  apple,  at  25  oan  < 
or  818per  hunared. 

1,00(1  dwarf  apple,  at  87K  eenli  each. 

60,000  dwarf  pear,  at  50  cents  eadk. 

90,000  standard  pear,  at  60  eents  eai^ 

20,000  standard  and  dwarf  eherf^,  at  60  eents  earh. 

10,000  Giant  rhubarb,  at  25  cents  each,  89  p«r  doxen,  «r 
$60  per  thousand.    Best  sort  fcr  market  gardeners. 

Also,  a  large  aaanrtment  of  apriooti  peach,  nectaifae^ 
strawberries,  various  sorts  of  nuts,  Ace,  Ac; 

50,000  Osage  Orange/  for  hedges,  at  $10  per  Qiousand,  or 
$6  for  five  hundred.    Hedge  plants  ivgmu  Tarietr. 

60,000  Norway  Spruce,  two  years  ito,  at  $5  ^et  bundrsd. 

90,0(K)  ••  three       «       at  $10  to  $19    ** 

90,000  Mountain  Ash,  two  years  oM  aeedlings,  at  |90  per 
thousand,  or  $12  for  600. 

Bulbous  flower  roots  of  various  aorta,  togrfber  with  a  iatge 
MBortment  of  various  hardy  items,  comprbing  evetyOIng 
wuialte  for  open  ground  cullnrs  in  this  ciimato. 

Lists  of  leading  items  forwarded  to  post  pakl  appHeanli 
enclosing  a  one  cent  postage  stamp  fur  under  500  muea,  and 
two  for  over.  Packing  done  In  tae  best  manner.  Orders 
solicited,  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Tha  Practical  amd  Scientific  Farmcf'M  wm  Paper, 

▲  MoaTHLT  fomuiAi.  or 

AGRICULTURE  Ain>  HORTICUL'nnUE; 

iLLuamATXD  wim  Humnon  wfliiTnraa  ov 

Fkrm  Balidings,  Domaetio  Animals^  Impleasaiii%  te. 


TOLUMB  xm,  roa  latt. 

•       ■  ■      ■ 

DAlTIEIi  LEB  A  JAHEB  YIOK,  Jb.,  EraioaL 
P.  BARHY,  Oonductoc  of  Hottkcnltural  DeparimaaL 


ntty  Centa  «  Tmut,  1» 

Five  Copies  for$9— ElghtOopleai3r$8,and  aaylaffir 
number  si  the  same  rale. 

^ir  An  aobeerlptiona  to  eomoMMa  wUh  the  year,  aad 
the  enllK  volume  supplied  to  all  aabaerlbeni 

Subaeriptlon  money,  If  pvope^  andoaed,  aunr  be  ant 
(post^pakIorflwe)atftaeri*arttoP«blUier.   Addmsto 

IIAMBI^  lbb, 

r,  18n.  9mkmit\ ,  K.  T. 


VonAQM  OH  ma  Qwhwom  FAnoa. — 60  mflea  or  i 
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9000  and  not  over  4000,  twenly-iv«  esnts;  far  any  dManee 
axeeetogJOOO,  thirty  eenfc 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

Ohe  more  number  completes  the  present  volume  of  the  Oenette  Farmer,  and  ends  our 
I&bora  for  the  year  1852.  We  bave  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  malce  the 
monthly  "visits  of  our  journal  interesting  and  profitable  to  our  numeroos  readers. 
Grateful  to  its  numerous  friends  for  the  unparalleled  fiivor  with  which  it  has  been  every- 
where received,  our  devotion  to  their  best  interests  ahall  prove  how  sincerely  we  thank 
them,  and  appreciate  all  their  kindness.  We  never  had  any  private  business  to  promote 
by  writing  for  the  agricultural  press,  either  north,  south,  or  at  the  federal  mebvpolis ; 
and  therefore  we  may  say  with  equal  truth'and  sincerity,  that  the  interests  of  our 
readers  are  our  intereels ;  and  that  we  desire  no  other. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  great  and  enduring  interests ;  they  are  susceptible 
of  large  and  indefinite  improvement.  To  effect  this,  we  have  sought  to  unite  the  advo- 
cates of  agricultural  progress  in  all  the  States  into  one  national  body,  that  something 
may  be  done  in  our  lifetime  in  behalf  of  agricultural  text-books,  experimental  farms, 
schools,  and  rural  science,  worthy  of  a  republic  in  which  farmers  constitute  the  ruling 
majority.  But  every  step  we  have  taken  that  appeared  likely  to  improve  anything,  has 
encountered  opposition  from  the  ignorant,  the  selfish,  and  the  prejudiced.  If  public 
opinion  be  not  yet  ripe  to  sustain  a  national  agricultural  Sodety,  nor  one  experimental 
farm,  agricultuul  or  horticultural  achooL^  America,  the  foult  is  not  oura  ;  nor  shall 
we  abate  our  humble  efforts  to  bring  pivlic  opinion  up  to  that  degree  of  enlightenment 
which  will  regard  the  science  of  agriculture  as  not  less  worthy  of  colleges,  museums, 
professional  libraries,  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms,  than  the  science  of  medicine. 

In  a  field  bo  broad  as  the  United  States,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  at  what 
point  one's  services  will  be  most  useful  to  an  interest  that  employs  over  five  thousand 
million  dollars  capital,  and  labor  in  proportion.  Such  an  interest  demands  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  perfect  organization,  having  its  head  at  Washington,  and  its  working 
associates  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
use^  knowledge.  Our  sympathies  are  with  all  sincere  and  aotfv|  Mends  of  improve- 
ment, no  matter  where  they  reside  ;  and  we  can  not  hut  believe  ma.  these  noble  spirits 
will  ere  long  co-operate  most  effectively  in  all  the  States,  to  increase  the  learning,  culti- 
vate the  taste,  improve  the  practice,  and  enlarge  the  views  and  science  of  American 
farmers.  As  a  medium  of  communication  between  those  who  believe  in  rural  instruc- 
tion, and  desire  to  improve,  the  Gmau  Farmer  offers  many  and  peculiar  advantages. 
It  is  published  in  a  farming  region  sufiSdently  advanced  to  sustain  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal years  before  the  Albany  Cultivator  was  started,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  annum, 
Bucceeaful  agriculture,  horUculture,  and  nurseriee.  Western  New  York  has  attained  a 
degree  of  maturity  and  excellenoe  which  we  have  sought  in  vain  elsewhere  on  this  con- 
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tment.  Our  clieap  periodical  is  a  help  to  other  agricultural  papers,  not  a  competitor. 
They  have  started  into  existence  after  it.  This  pioneer  publication,  uid  its  patrooi  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centarj,  have  created  a  demand  for  agricultural  reading,  and  a  score  of  new 
journals  are  profiting  by  it.  We  wish  them  all  success ;-  for  there  are  still  hundreds 
of  thousands,  nay  millions,  that  read  no  similar  work,  and  affect  to  despise  all  book 
knowledge. 

Whatever  discoveries  are  made  in  rural  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe  or  th»  ooimtrj, 
will  be  sure  to  receive  an  early  ndtice  in  this  journal.  Congress  has  printed  and  ordered 
printed  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  volumes  of  the  agdcultural  books  prepared 
by  the  writer  in  the  Patent  Office ;  and  we  have  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Umted 
States  Agricultural  Society^  many  months  in  advance  of  Government,  the  agricaltond 
statistics  of  every  State  and  Territory,  as  taken  at  the  last  census,  and  corrected  at  the 
Census  Office  down  to  July  2 2d  of  this  year.  These  official  tables  will  be  found  in  tlie 
present  number  of  the  Farmer.  If  each  subscriber,  in  ordering  this  paper  for  1853, 
will  induce  his  friends  and  neighbors  to  add  their  names  to  our  list,  boUi  they  and  the 
editor  will  be  benefitted,  as  well  as  the  farming  community. 

So  far  as  time  and  ability  will  permit,  we  shall  be  happy  to  answer  all  inquiries  that 
our  readers  may  please  to  make,  without  charge ;  as  we  shall  be  thankful  for  every  item 
of  knowledge  either  in  husbandry  or  horticulture,  adapted  to  the  character  of  this  paper, 
and  not  already  sufficiently  known. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  coming  year ;  for  our  terms  are  strictly  pay  is 
advance ;  the  profits  being  only  a  few  cents  on  each  volume  of  the  work. 
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WHEAT    CULTUKK 

After  noticing  the  unprecedented  drouth  that  has  prevailed  in  central  Illinois  the  past 
season,  Mr.  A.  SrBVBirs,  of  Peoria,  says  :  *^  I  have  read  your  articles  on  the  eoltnre  of 
wheat,  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  the  subject  natil  the 
raising  of  that  grain,  though  not  a  new  business,  shall  be  better  understood  by  veiiern 
farmers  at  least,  than  it  ever  has  been  even  by  the  most  practical  and  intdligent  of 
them." 

The  two  most  common  defects  in  wheat  culture  at  the  west,  are  the  use  of  impure 
seed,  or  sowing  clean  seed  on  foul  land,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  crop,  which  ought  to  abound  in  the  soil  to  secure  a  prc^table  harvest  M  a 
question  of  economy,  the  annual  loss  that  accrues  from  the  use  of  bad  seed,  and  the 
propagation  of  pestiferous  plants  and  weeds^  should  be  pondered,  not  only  by  ererj 
wheat-grower,  but  by  every  other  person  who  cultivates  so  mnch  aa  a  rood  of  land. 
Carelessness  in  this  regard  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  American  tillage,  whether  on  a 
wheat  farm  of  a  thousand  arable  acres,  or  in  a  small  village  garden.  Some  of  our  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Pennsylvania  readers,  will  regard  this  remark  too  severe;  hot 
their  better  system  of  iiarming  is  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  may  he 
seen  in  all  its  deformity  in  the  western,  southern,  and  middle  States.  It  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  meets  with  a  field  of  wheat  in  Virginia  or  Maryland  that  is  entirdy  free  Croni 
garlic,  the  seeds  of  which  damage  the  crop  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  cf  its  valve. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  injury  done  by  weeds,  and  die  best  means  of  eIti^ 
pating  them,  without  exhausting  the  subject  Clean  land  and  pure  seed  are  etemonts 
of  profit  in  wheat  culture,  and  agriculture  generally,  that  we  can  not  too  often  n(ff  too 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  neither  dean  land,  nor  pnr^ 
seed,  nor  deep  and  thorough  tillage,  wiU  long  make  wheat-growing  profitable  on  the 
same  fields,  unless  the  raw  material  consumed  and  wasted  in  the  procesaes  earned  on 
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study  the  elements  of  fertility  in  their  soils ;  investigate  the  chemical  changes  wrought 
in  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  by  the  operations  of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  hoeing  \  and 
consider  the  food  of  their  living,  growing  crops,  as  actually  consumed ;  compels  us  to  view 
with  some  alarm  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Our  present  system  often  takes  one 
hundred  times  more  of  the  precious  atoms  that  form  wheat  and  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton, 
out  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  is  restored  to  it  again.  But  our  western  friends 
will  not  now  consider  the  damage  .that  may  be  done  to  their  newly  improved  farms ; 
and  therefore  we  need  not  waste  time  in  writing,  nor  room  in  our  journal,  by  urging 
them  to  husband  ammonia,  bone-earth,  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  magnesia,  and  gypsum, 
as  the  ingredients  which  nature  has  stoml  up  in  their  virgin  soils,  not  to  be  wasted,  b} 
the  two  or  three  first  generations  that  may  chance  to  till  them.  Conceding  what  is  no! 
true,  that  wheat-growers  have  a  moral  right  to  exhaust  the  land  of  its  elements-  of  bread 
and  meat,  for  exportation,  we  tell  them  that  the  free  use  of  lime  will  render  the  natural 
resources  of  arated  land  more  available  to  wheat  plants.  On  all  fields  in  which  calca- 
reous matter  does  not  abound,  and  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine 
do,  lime  may  be  used  with  decided  advantage.  In  such  cases,  lime  abstracts  both  phos- 
phoric and  sulphuric  acids  from  iron  or  alumina,  forming  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
gypsum,  both  of  which  improve  the  soil.  To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  wheat  farms,  nc 
practice  has  been  so  successful  as  the  culture  of  clover,  peas,  com,  roots,  and  grass,  ii 
rotation  with  wheat ;  taking  care  to  return  in  manure,  or  green  herbage,  the  elements 
contained  in  these  renovating  crops. 

Too  much  wheat  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  of  this  great  staple  ii 
too  low  for  the  public  good.  Millions  of  bushels  are  raised  every  year,  and  sold  for  i 
sum  of  money  that  will  no  more  than  purchase,  in  any  market,  the  raw  material  con 
sumed  and  lost  in  making  the  grain.  The  busiuess  would  be  universally  abandoned  ai 
present  prices,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  things  in  Uie  land,  whicl 
contribute  so  largely  to  form  the  harvest,  is  rarely  estimated  by  the  husbandman.  Tc 
prevent  the  slow  but  unceasing  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  more  manure  must  be  made 
and  what  is  made  must  be  better  husbanded,  and  used  with  greater  skill.  No  arbitrary 
rules  can  be  given  that  will  apply  to  all  climates,  and  all  conditions  of  land ;  but  mucl 
must  be  left  to  the  sound  judgment  of  the  cultivator  after  he  has  been  taught  the  tru< 
•principles  of  his  profession.  Wool-growing  and  meat-making  may  be  associated  witl 
wheat-culture  with  decided  advantage*  In  producing  a  needfrd  supply  of  manure,  b} 
the  consumption  of  grass,  hay,  coarse  grains,  roots,  and  oilcake,  so  necessary  to  enricl 
all  tilled  land,  the  farmer  may  realize  a  fair  income  from  his  sheep.  In  shor^  our  west 
ern  friends  should  combine  legitimate  husbandry,  i.  e.,  stock-raising  and  wool-growing 
with  tillage,  or  agriculture  proper. 

Nor  sh(),uld  the  hidden  resources  of  the  subsoil  be  forgotten  in  this  brief  survey  of  th< 
art  of  producing  wheat  at  a  profit  If  the  elements  of  bread  which  a  good  Providence 
has  placed  in  the  subsoil  are  to  be  dug  out  over  millions  of  acres,  and  sent  by  railways 
canals,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  to  distant  cities,  and  there  toastedj  we  prefer  to  saj 
nothing  of  deeper  plowing — nothing  that  will  compel  the  next  generation  to  give  twic< 
as  much  hard  work  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  com  as  the  people  of  Illinois  now  give 
Posterity  has  done  us  no  harm  ;  and  we  wiU  never  knowingly  aid  in  the  unjust  worl 
of  desolating  one  cultivated  field  from  which  those  that  are  to  come  after  us  may  wisl 
to  draw  their  indispensable  food  and  raiment  They  shall  have  the  arable  lands  of  al 
the  grain  and  cotton-growing  States  of  this  Republic  as  rich  in  every  respect  as  God 
made  them,  so  far  as  our  humble  pen  and  tongue  can  secure  that  consummation. 
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THE    WANTS    OF    SOCIAL   AND    DOMESTIC   LIFE. 


In  the  eagerness  of  our  pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar,  how  prone  we  are  to  forget  the 
wants,  and  neglect  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  How  often  do  we  see  that  peace  of  nund 
which  money  can  not  buy,  and  all  that  wealth  is  permitted  to  purchase,  thoughtlessly 
sacrificed  to  accumulate  riches,  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  nominal  owner !  Sadi 
folly  deserves  a  word  of  rebuke  at  our  hands,  if  the  social  and  domestic  wants  of  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  readers  have  any  claim  to  onr  friendly  regards. 

Of  all  useful  arts  and  sciences,  that  Domestic  Economy  which  teaches  the  wisdom  of 
extracting  much  happiness  from  small  means,  best  deserves  our  study ;  for  it  best 
rewards  the  practice  of  the  community.  Wisdom  of  this  kind  makes  slow  progress,  not 
because  a  higher  standard  of  social  and  domestic  comfort  is  unattainable,  but  from  the 
force  of  habits,  handed  down  to  us  from  an  age  of  semi-barbarism  and  extreme  poyertj. 
So  numerous  and  important  have  been  the  discoveries  and  inventions  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  that  the  mass  of'  mankind  have  yet  to  learn  the  proper  use 
of  the  new  treasures  placed  within  their  reach.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  for  the  head  of  a 
family  to  decide  how  ho  can  make  the  most  of  the  property  and  knowledge  that  legiti- 
mately belong  to  him.     What  shall  he  do  ?   and  how  shall  it  be  done  ? 

In  cities,  thousands  die  of  pestilence  and  other  maladies  of  their  own  creating,  from 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  defective  sanitary  regulations.  In  tho  country,  thoosaods 
work  hard,  fare  hard,  and  die  poor,  not  from  any  necessity,  but  because  the  knowledge 
and  social  culture  which  they  .most  need  are  sadly  overlooked  and  unappreciated.  It  is 
the  glory  of  our  free  institutions,  that  the  poor  are  rich  enough,  under  wise  instmctioD, 
with  industry  and  economy,  to  have  of  their  own,  healthy  and  comfortable  homes.  Too 
many,  however,  make  no  adequate  effort  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  some 
words  of  encouragement,  some  cordial  to  their  feeble  self  respect,  must  be  administered 
before  they  will  begin  to  labor  for  .their  .pwn  good.  Their  domostic  wants  are  in 
embryo ;  and  the  public  authorities  should  see  to  it,  that  they  are  developed  aright, 
securing  equal  justice  and  advantages  to  the  physical,  moral,  social,  and  intellectasl 
man.  Although  he,  while  in  his  lowest  estate,  may  not  know  how  to  unfold  the  germs 
of  good  that  his  Maker  has  planted  in  his  constitution  ;  yet,  wiser  heads  than  bis  maj 
successfully  cultivate  the  barren  soil  within  him.  The  African  race  has  loDg  been 
regarded  as  the  most  stupid  of  the  desccndcnts  of  Adam.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
no  one  now  denies  that  this  race  is  capable  of  civilization,  and  indefinite  improrement 
When  viewed  in  their  proper  light,  the  social  habits  and  domestic  wants  of  man  sre 
seen  to  be  elements  of  great  power.  In  skillful  hands,  these  elements  will  form  the 
basis  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  and  prepai;e  the  way  for  the  abatement  of  vioe^  and 
*  crime,  and  suffering  to  a  degree  now  little  dreamed  of  in  our  narrow  philosophy. 

In  society  as  in  geology,  there  are  many  strata.  We  have  briefly  all&ded  to  the 
lowest,  and  proceed  to  invite  attention  to  those  above — to  such  as  have  dwellings  of 
their  own,  but  with  broken  windows,  leaky  roofe,  badly  fitting  doors,  and  a  Bcantj 
supply  of  fuel  for  warming  them  in  the  winter  now  close  at  hand.  Shall  these  domes- 
tic matters  be  attended  to,  or  not  f  That  is  the  question.  Is  the  reader  a  good  econo- 
mist f  then  be  assured  that  discomfort  is  often  more  «pensive  than  the  full  meaBore  of 
enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  true  that  no  inconsiderable  folly  is  perpetrtted 
under  the  influence  of  fashion,  and  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  constitutes  true  tsste  and 
sound  sense  in  rural  architecture,  houaehold  furnishing,  landscape  and  £arm  improve- 
ments. A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss,  to  check  extravagance,  and  prevent  dtsas- 
teni,  in  this  direction. 

GrefCt  prosperity  is  always  periloua.  Sooiety  ia  already  full  to  oveivflowing  of  pride, 
oonceit,  hypocracy,  and  extravagance.    These  are  the  bane  of  quiet  domestic  happi- 
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ness,  and  the  curse  of  social  life.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  countenance  this  quackerj  of 
upstart  wealth,  whose  ephemeral  brilliancy  dazzles  but  to  blind  and  ruin  its  votaries. 
To  call  into  existence  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  far  more  wants  than  can  reasonably 
b^  gratified,  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong  of  great  magnitude.  Such  improper  wants  suggest, 
and  ever  prompt,  improper  actions.  Engagements  are  entered  into  that  can  not  well  be 
fulfilled ;  and  speculations  follow  of  a  more  reckless  character.  True  social  wisdom 
carefully  avoids  the  temptations  that  beset  the  path  of  virtue.  To  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  ambition  there  is  no  limit  If  nine-tenths  ofthe  community  lived  in  marble  palaces, 
the  other  tenth  might  die  of  disappointment  if  they  failed  to  erect  palaces  made  of 
polished  ivory,  and  covered  with  plates  of  pure  gold.  In  such  a  strife,  where  is  the 
wit,  the  taste,  the  science,  or  the  happiness ! 

We  must  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  truthfulness  of  science,  if  we 
would  elevate  and  improve  society.  It  can  never  be  done  by  humbug.  The  country  is 
overrun  with  quacks  of  every  degree — quack  statesmen  and  quack  philanthropists, 
quack  editors  and  quack  clergymen,  quack  doctors  and  quack  lawyers,  quack  authors 
and  quack  artists.  All  these  wax  fat  at  the  public  expense ;  and  quack  publishers  are 
beginning  to  share  very  liberally  in  the  spoils.  It  is  the  artificial  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity that  sustain  all  these  charlatans ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  at  what  point  in  our 
social  progress  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  to  stop.  A  strong  love  of  morbid  excite- 
ment pervades  the  very  heart  of  society,  and  grows  on  what  it  feeds.  The  most  trashy 
and  corrupting  books  make  fortunes  for  the  manufacturers  and  writers ;  while  works  of 
solid  merit  and  of  a  purifying  tendency,  find  comparatively  few  purchasers,  and  starve  their 
authors.    These  may  be  unwelcome  truths,  but  they  are  important  truths  nevertheless. 


BEAUTY  AND  VALUE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

'  'The  goodlinees  of  trees  when  we  behold  them  deliteth  the  eye.*— iStcAari  Hooker.  Bom  just 
thr^e  hundred  yeart  ago. 

No  people  have  more  reason  than  the  Americans  to  admire  **  the  goodliness  of  trees ;" 
and  yet,  in  no  country  are  they  more  rudely  assailed  as  the  enemies  of  civilization,  and 
objects  worthy  of  extermination  by  the  ruthless  axe  and  the  consuming  fire.  Such 
semi-barbarism  is  discreditable  to  our  national  taste,  our  common  sense,  and  our  fore- 
sight i^  other  matters  of  smaller  moment.  Trees  abound  in  the  elements  of  beauty 
which  may  be  combined  in  a  thousand  pleasing  forms.  Their  culture  enables  the  skill- 
ful artist  to  paint  his  landscape  in  liviog  verdure — to  present  to  the  eye,  open  fields 
and  shading  groves,  wood-crowned  hills  and  sun-lit  vales,  in  charming  contrast.  With- 
out trees,  the  world  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them,  it  can  be  made  a  paradise.  They 
temper  both  heat  and  cold,  prevent  the  injurious  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  greatly 
promote  the  fall  of  genial  showers  and  seasonable  rains,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
For  wood,  timber,  lumber,  staves,  and  a  thousand  uses,  they  are  almost  invaluable. 

Forest-culture,  considered  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  destined  to  become  extremely 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  boundless  area  of  fertile  lands  in  this  country,  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  magnificent  trees,  and  the 
production  of  incomparable  orchards,  and  the  rich  rewards  that  will  recompense  the 
labor  and  capital  devoted  to  this  department  of  agriculture,  can  not  fiiil  to  render  it  the 
fiivorite  pursuit  of  millions. 

The  season  for  collecting  the  seeds  of  oaks,  walnuts,  beeches,  and  chestnuts,  is  at 
hand.  Some  of  these,  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  put  up  under  our  direction, 
have  preserved  their  vitality,  and  are  now  growing  up  honored  specimens  of  American 
fbrest  trees.    Extracted  from  the  burr  as  soon  as  ripe,  none  of  these  seeds  should  be 
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WINTERING    CATTLE    AND    HORSES. 

Owing  to  the  great  drouth  the  past  summer,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  winter  feed 
will  be  exceedingly  scarce,  and  tie  most  rigid  economy  will  be  necessary  to  enable  many 
farmers  to  carry  their  ordinary  stock  through  the  winter.  What  is  the  cheapest  method 
of  wintering  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  ?  always  an  interesting  question,  becomes  now  a 
most  important  one ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  pretend  arbitrarily  to  answer  it,  jet 
we  will  endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  may  be  useful.  We  would  premise  that 
no  particular  method  can  be  laid  down,  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  cases ;  the  dimate, 
locality,  nature  of  the  crops  grown,  and  prices  obtained  for  them,  interfere  with  anysnch 
calculations.  A  more  serious  drawback,  however,  is  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  U9  all 
on  the  subject  of  nutrition ;  for  were  the  principles  of  nutrition  well  undeistood,  it  wonld 
be  easy  to  alter  our  modes  of  feeding  to  suit  circumstances,  and  so  keep  the  animals  in 
the  best  and  most  economical  manner. 

Different  breeds  of  animals  doubtless  require  different  amounts  of  food ;  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  animals  require  an  amount  of  food  in  proportion  to 
their  weight.  That  is  to  say,  an  animal  weighing  1200  lbs.  would  require  twice  the 
food  per  week  as  one  weighing  600  lbs.,  other  things  being  equal.  More  food,'too,  is 
required  in  cold  than  in  temperate  weather — more  when  the  animal  is  worked  than 
when  doing  nothing.  Also,  cows  giving  milk  or  when  in  cal^  and  young  animals, 
require  more  than  an  animal  of  the  same  weight  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  If,  too, 
we  wish  an  animal  to  lay  on  fat,  we  must  give  more  food — or  rather  the  same  quantity 
or  bulk  of  food,  but  of  a  more  nutritious  quality — than  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  a  normal  condition,  or  without  increasing  or  decreasing  in  weight 

The  amount  of  food  necessary  per  week  to  keep  an  animal  in  a  normal  condition 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  warmth,  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  The 
amount  of  food,  liowever,  which  animals  eat  when  given  ad  libitumy  depends  to  a  gK»* 
extent  on  the  per  centage  of  available  non-mtroperKms  substances  it  contains,  and  not  on 
the  nitrogenous.  Thus,  an  animal  fed  on  oilcake,  peas  or  beans,  and  clover  hay,  ^ 
eat  nearly  three  times  as  much'  nitrogen  as  when  fed  with  corn  meal,  hay,  Ac,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  amount  Of  available  non-nitrogenous  substances  eaten,  is  p^^7 
much  the  same  in  either  case.  The  advantage,  therefore,  in  feeding  a  highly  nitrogen- 
ous substance,  is  not  in  the  less  amount  required  by  the  animal,  but  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure  and  the  increased  quantity  of  fat  a  given  amount  of  non-nitioge&' 
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allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry.  We  box  th^m  up  in 'natural  earth  which  ii  neither 
dry  nor  wet  First  put  in  a  layer  of  earth  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  according  to  the 
distance  the  seeds  are  to  be  conveyed,  and  then  a  layer  of  acorns,  walnuts,  chestnvta, 
beechnuts,  or  other  seeds.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  more  looee  earth,  which  iB4a 
serve  as  the  bed  for  another  layer  of  nuts ;  and  in  this  simple  manner  a  box  or  cask 
may  be  filled,  and  put  in  order  for  transportation.  Nuts  of  the  tea  tree  are  extremely 
liable  to  become  rancid  and  have  their  germs  killed.  The  buds  on  the  rattoonsof 
sugar-cane  used  in  planting,  suffer  in  a  similar  manner,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  agricol- 
tural  department  of  the  Patent  Office.  To  preserve  the  vitality  of  seeds  and  buds,  ii  an 
object  of  great  importance. 

Seeds  of  our  native  trees  are  in  demand  for  exportation ;  and  we  respectfully  eom- 
mend  this  whole  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  no  other  way  can  they 
so  cheaply  embellish  their  farms,  and  add  to  their  attractiveness  and  value,  as  by 
improving  their  woods,  groves,  and  £)rests,  and  planting  all  the  choice  varieties  of 
American  trees  on  any  spare  ground  not  needed  for  cultivation. 
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ous  food  will  produce,  when  eaten  in  onjuncdon  with  nitrogenous  Bubstancea.  We  are, 
however,  by  no  means  to  sappoae  that  the  rttU  of  iner^oM  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  pw  centi^  of  nitrc^n  in  tiie  food,  for  it  is  not ;  rapidity  of  increase  being 
attained  only  at  an  increased  proportional  consumption  of  nitrogenous  snbstances. 

By  availMe  non-nitrogenous  substances,  we  mean  such  substances  as  sugar,  starch, 
oil,  gam,  &c.,  which  are  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  and  easily  assimilated  ^  and 
not  such  sabslancea  as  woody  £bre,  which,  though  a  non-uitr<^enou8  substance,  and 
composed  precisely  of  the  same  elements  as  engar,  &:c,  is  not  available  aa  food,  being 
incapable  of  solution  in  the  stomach,  and  is  passed  through  the  body  of  the  animal 


In  providing  our  itcnre  stock  with  food,  eepecially  in  a  season  of  scardty,  our  object 
wilt  be  to  give  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  available  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
least  expensive  form.  That  is,  leaving  out  every  other  relative  question,  such  as  value 
of  mMiure  and  increase  of  animal,  and  aiming  only  at  keeping  the  animals  in  a  normal 
condition  without  work,  we  should  prefer  those  foods,  the  price  being  the  eame,  which 
contain  the  most  sugar,  starch,  ka.,  supplying  the  necessary  bulk  wil^  some  cheap  buV 
■tanoe,  such  as  straw. 

The  prices  of  some  of  the  substances  used  as  food  for  cattle,  taking  Bochester  whole- 
sale prices  as  the  bssis  of  calculation,  will  be'  an  indication  of  the  value  pra^ioal 
fanners  put  upon  them.  We  ^ye  the  price  per  ton  ;  for  it  is  weight,  and  not  bulk, 
that  we  desire  in  purchasing  food,  or  in  estimating  its  value. 

Bna,  itTcenla  pcrbtohdof  ID  ponndi, %U  00  per  bn. 

Bhorls,  Ht 0 «oU p«r bnahol of  14  poondit 13  SO  " 

C<nm  mHdIJnjEA,  at  J4  cudia  per  buahel  of  SO  poQodi, 14  00  "  ' 

FlBe  **  Ht  ^ cfnU per  builipl of  ST  poDndA,......^....  14  CT  **  . 

"  UtOcaDBpetboBbelorMpoaDili, IT  04  " 

Ind^  «ni,  It  00  cnU  per  biuhd  of  00  pomidi, ................  SOOO  " 

'  Oui,  ai  S9  ojiM  per  buibel  «f  OS  pouDdi, !S  TS  ■ 

OUeake, 90  00  " 

Had  we  complete  analyses  of  these  substances,  it  would  be  easy  to  de<ude  accurately 
which  would  be  the  cheapest  food  for  our  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Indian  com  contains  much  the  most  avni/a&Ie  non-nitrogenous  matter,  and  that  100  lbs. 
of  ground  corn  meal  raided  with  the  required  bulk  of  cut  straw,  will  be  of  more  avail  in 
sustaining  animal  life  during  the  winter  than  any  other  food  that  can  be  obt^ned  at  the 
same  price.  We  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  horses  can  be  kept  in  die  same  way,  at  a 
much  less  coat  than  feeding  them  hay.  If,  however,  tbey  be  worked  much  during  win- 
ter, they  would  require  a  more  nitn^enous  food,  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  musclA, 
and  a  little  oilcake  meal,  pea  meal,  or  oat  meal,  might  be  mixed  with  the  cut  straw,  Ac, 
— instead  oi,  or  in  addition  to  the  corn  meal — with  advant^;e. 

BouasiNOAULT  estimates,  from  expetiments  and  chemical  analysee,  that  100  lbs.  of 
good  meadow  hay  may  be  replaced  by 


Mike, 
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If  this  table  of  equivalents  can  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  100  lbs  of  hay  is  equal 
to  420  lbs.  wheat  straw,  and  that  22  lbs.  of  oilcake  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay,  68  lbs. 
of  oats,  £8  lbs.  of  bran,  Ac,  ka.  Bocssihoault  found  that  his  IT  horses,  averaging 
1,070  lbs.  in  weight,  eat  and  did  well  on  a  ration  of  33,  lbs.  hay  per  day,  working  eight 
hours  regularly  every  day.  To  obttun  the  same  amount  of  nutritious  food  in  straw,  a 
horse  must  eat  1B£  lbs,  of  straw  per  day — a  feat  he  is  incapable  of  performing:  but 
if  we  give  him  30  lbs.  of  straw,  equal  to  6  lbs.  of  hay ;  5  lbs.  oilcake,  equal  to  22  Iba. 
of  hay ;  and  8  lbs.  corn  meal,  eqOal  to  6  lbs.  hay ;  he  wiD  receive  the  same  amount 
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of  nutritious  elements,  and  in  about  the  same  bulk,  while  the  cost  of  wintering  hhn  in 
this  way  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

By  carefully  studying  the  price  of  substances  used  as  food,  and  their  relative  value) 
most  farmers  may  save  considerable  expense  in  keeping  their  animals,  not  by  stinting 
them,  (no  farmer  can  afford  that,)  but  by  using  that  food  which  contains  the  most  nutri- 
ment for  a  given  cost 
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FATTENING    CATTLE    AND    SHEEP    IN     WINTER. 

Thb  necessity  of  manuring  the  soil  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  before  the  maximam 
produce  can  be  obtained,  is  now  all  but  universally  admitted ;  and  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and  applying  manure,  all  agree  that 
it  must  be  obtained  and  applied  in  some  way  or  other,  or  the  soil  will  gradually  become 
impoverished  and  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation.  In  some  localities  it  may  be  good 
economy  to  increase  and  preserire  the  fertility  of  a  soil  by  purchasing  artiJicUU  manuiea, 
depending  principally  on  them,  and  selling  off  the  farm  nearly  all  the  produce,  and  so 
making  no  manure  by  stock.  For  this  purpose,  good  Peruvian  guano,  at  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound,  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  best  artificial  manure  at  present 
offered  for  sale.  But  the  great  body  of  farmers  can  not  purchase  artifidal  manareB; 
neither  would  it  pay  them  if  they  coidd ;  their  chief  reliance  must  be  on  the  manure 
made  during  the  winter  months,  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  consuming  produce 
grown  on  the  farm.  A  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  effects  produced  by  feeding  a 
^ven  amount  of  produce  on  a  farm,  can  not  &il  to  be  usefiil  and  interesting  to  eveiy 
&nner.  There  are  many  scientific  matters  connected  with  such  an  inqiliry,  which  it 
would  be  interesting  to  us  and  to  some  of  our  readers  to  discuss ;  but  .at  this  time  we 
must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  vital  question — Will  it  pay  ? 

In  the  July  number,  page  205,  we  gave  the  results  of  some  valuable  experiments 
instituted  by  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy of  cutting  food  for  stock.  From  the  same  experiments  we  have  arranged  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  amount  of  hay  consumed  weekly  by  each  100  Ibe.  live 
weight  of  animal,  the  weekly  increase  of  fat,  &c,  upon  each  100  lbs.  live  weight,  and 
the  amount  of  increase  which  one  ton  of  hay  will  produce.  The  bottom  line  shows  th« 
mean  live  weight  of  the  animals  with  which  the  trials  were  made : 


Hay,  or  Its  eqniTalonti  oonsamed  per  week  by  each ) 
100  Iba.  Mto  weight  of  animal, ) 

Increase  of  animal  per  week  npon  each  100  Ibe.  lire ) 
weight  of  animal, f 

Inorease  <tf  animal  tat  ont  ton  cf  hay  eonsnmed,. . . .  : 
Mean  weight  of  animal, 
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17.0Tlba.< 


0.34  lb. 


96>ilbfl. 


892  lbs. 


18.80  Ibe. 


0.781b. 


108  Iba. 


1110  Ibe. 
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18.96  Iba. 


1.11  Iba. 


122  Iba. 


MO  Iba. 


lA^lba 


0.811b. 


106  Iba 


1667  Iba. 


i  e 
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K»^ 


IX  hk 


100  Ita. 


749  Iba 


There  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  four  New  Englanil 
experimenters,  both  in  regard  to  tJie  quantity  of  food  consiuned  per  cent,  of  live  weight 
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of  animal,  and  the  increase  obtained  upon  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  consequently 
in  the  weight  of  meat  produced  by  one  ton  of  hay.  The  last  column  is  the  mean  result 
of  many  experiments 'as  given  by  BonssiNGAULT.  The  amount  of  food  consumed  per 
cent  of  live  weight  is  more  than  double  any  of  the  others,  and  so  is  the  increase  per 
cent. ; '  so  that  the  weight  of  beef  produced  by  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  hay,  is 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  series ;  and  we  may  safely  take  the  mean  result  as  a 
pretty  correct  indicative  of  what  we  shall  obtain  in  common  practice.  The  mean  of  the 
whole  of  the  experiments  is  106  lbs.  of  increase  (which  we  shall  consider  as  fat  and 
meat)  for  each  ton  of  hay  consumed.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  most  places,  feed- 
ing cattle  in  winter  is  attended  with  direct  loss,  or  at  least  with  no  profit.  How  far  the 
value  of  the  manure  may  compensate  for  this  loss,  we  shall  inquire  further  on. 

In  some  extensive  experiments  on  sheep  feeding,  Mr.  Lawes  found  that  South  Down 
sheep  eat,  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  6  lbs.  2  oz.  American  oilcake,  and  16  lbs.  2  oz.  of 
clover  hay  per  week ;  ^nd  increased  1  lb.  3  oz.  Another  lot  eat  per  100  lbs.  live  weight, 
5  lbs.  2  oz.  linseed,  and  14  lbs.  12  oz.  clover  chaff;  and  increased  1  lb.  If  oz.  per  week. 
In  the  first  experiment,  436  lbs.  of  oilcake  and  1,378  lbs.  of  clover  are  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  lbs.  of  increase.  In  the  second,  there  is  required  465  lbs.  of  linseed  and  1331 
lbs.  clover  hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase.  The  436  lbs.  oilcake,  at  $20  per  ton,  would 
cost  $4.36  ;  the  1,378  lbs.  clover  hay,  at  $6  per  ton,  would  be  worth  $4.14  ;  making 
the  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  mutton,  $8.50  —  or  eight  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

From  these  facts  it  is  most  obvious  that  if  feeding  is  a  paying  business,  it  is  in  the 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  it,  and  not  in  the  mere  production  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
pork.  The  whole  question,  tben,  of  the  economy  of  feeding  cattle  in  winter,  appears  to 
rest  on  the  value  of  the  manure  made  in  producing  100  lbs.  of  meat  To  answer  fft^ 
question  satisfactorily,  requires  much  more  data  Uian  we  at  present  command.  There 
are,  too,  many  points  involved  in  its  settlement  that  are  much  disputed.  Under  such 
circumstances,  therefore,  we  submit  our  own  views,  believing  that  they  will  ultimately 
be  found  not  far  from  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard  manure,  the  value  of  which  is 
fixed,  to  compare  with  that  m^de  by  feeding  with  different  substances.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  know  of  nothing  better  than  Peruvian  guano,  the  consumption  of  which  is  now 
very  great,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Its  retail  price  is  $2.50  per  hundred.  A  first 
rate  sample  contains  16  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  25  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
&Q.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  worth  about  one  cent  per 'pound  ;  for  it  can  be  purchased 
for  that  in  other  forms,  such  as  animal  charcoal.  Therefore,  the  price  paid  for  ammonia 
in  guano  is  nearly  16  cents  per  pound,  and  we  know  of  no  cheaper  source  of  it  The 
hay  used  in  the  experiments  given  in  the  table,  was  what  is  called  "  English  meadow 
hay."  It  contains  about  1.2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  one  ton  would  contain  twenty-four 
'pounds  nitrogen.  We  may  estimate  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  excrements  to  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  consumed  in  the  food.  Therefore,  in  consuming  one 
ton  of  hay  by  cattle,  we  get  106  lbs.  beef  and  24  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  tlie  manure,  worth, 
at  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  $3.84.  The  ton  of  hay,  too,  would  contain  14  lbs.  phosphate 
of  lime ;  and  estimating  that  3  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  are  retained  in  the  increase  of  animal, 
would  leave  8  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  manure.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  worth  8 
cents.  If  we  call  the  potash,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  <!^c.,  worth  eight  cents  more ;  we  get, 
in  consuming  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  farm,  by  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  $4  worth  of  manure. 
The  106  lbs.  of  beef^  at  5  cents  per  pound,  is  $5.30.  Adding  the  $4  worth  of  manure, 
makes  the  return  for  one  ton  of  hay,  $9.30. 

With  these  data,  any  farmer  can  tell  whether,  in  his  locality,  it  is  preferable  to  sell  the 
produce  or  consume  it  on  the  farm — it  depends  on  the  relative  price  of  hay  and  meat. 

If  oilcake  and  clover  hay  be  used  as  food,  the  manure  will  be  much  more  valuable 
than  where  hay  only  is  eaten.    Thus,  taking  the  results  of  Mr.  Lawss  above  quoted. 


^P' 


we  haye,  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  mutton,  436  lbs.  oilcaJoo^  which  contained  21.84  Ibft.  of 
nitrogen,  and  1,378  lbs.  clover  hay,  containing  29.08  of  nitrogen — making  in  total  food 
consumed  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase,  51  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  According  to  our  fotmv 
estimate,  this  would  give  f51  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and,  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
would  be  worth  $8.16.  The  oilcake,  too,  would  contain  8.72  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  tba 
clover  hay  6.24  lbs.  This,  estimating  3  lbs.  as  taken  up  in  the  100  lbs.  increase,  would 
leave  about  24  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime,  <bc.,  in  the  manure,  worth  24  cents.  If  we 
allow  10  cents  for  the  potash,  soda,  d^c,  the  value  of  the  manure  made  in  producing 
100  lbs.  of  meat  with  oilcake  and  clover,  will  be  $8.50.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  eiactly 
the  value  of  the  food  eaten,  reckoniug  the  oilcake  at  $20  and  the  clover  hay  at  $6  per 
ton ;  so  that  we  get  the  100  lbs.  increase  of  animal  for  nothing,  except  the  labor  of 
attending  the  animals. 

From  these  facts,  which  are  undoubtedly  true  in  their  comparative  character,  we  cou- 
dude  that  while  it  is  of  questionable  economy  to  feed  hay  to  cattle  in  winter,  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  by  oilcake  and  clover  chaff  is  attended  with  consiaerable  ultimate  profit 
There  are  probably  no  other  substances  used  as  food,  that  would  give  so  good  a  result ; 
clover  containing  more  nitrogen  than  meadow  hay,  or  any  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grasses,  and  oilcake  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  nitrogenous  substance  used  as  food  \>j 
herbivorous  animals.  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  approximate  closely  to  oilcake  in  their 
per  centage  of  nitrogen ;  and  their  growth  and  consumption  on  the  farm  can  not  bo  too 
highly  recommended,  or  be  too  extensively  adopted  by  all  farmers.  Even  admitting 
that,  weight  for  weight,  the  cereals  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  maize,  are  as  good  for 
feeding  purposes  as  the  leguminous  seeds  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  or  as  oilcake,  (which, 
J^^ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case,)  the  manure  made  from  them  would  not  be  half  so 
^piifible ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  to  the  value  of  manure  that  we  must  look  to 
makeV  fatting  stock  a  profitable  business.  Leaving  the  value  of  the  manure  out  of  the 
calcula^on,  feeding  is  in  most  cases  attended  with  direct  loss :  reckoning  the  value  of 
the  manure,  and  feeding  with  oilcake;  beans  or  peas,  and  clover  hay,  it  is  attended  with 
considerable  profit 

Many  will  be  inclined  to  object  to  these  conclusions.  We  submit  ihem,  howerer, 
hoping  that  they  will  not  be  cast  aside  with  a  careless  peruaal,  but  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, when  we  think  their  justness  will  be  evident.  At  all  events,  if  they  lead  to 
thought  and  an  examination  of  the  matter,  some  good  will  be  accomplished.  The  value 
of  manure  we  have  estimated  according  to  the  present  price  of  guano.  The  subject  i» 
a  deeply  interesting  and  important  one  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soiL 
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Prepare  for  the  Storm.— Winter  is  now  fast  approaching,  and  of  course  all  our 
readers  have  made  preparation  to  g^ve  him  a  warm  reception.  The  necessity  for  this  is. 
so  apparent,  that  but  few  perhaps  neglect  it  in  the  main ;  yet  how  many  there  are  who, 
when  the  cold  weather  is  really  upon  them,  have  cause  to  regret  that  some  things  ha?e 
been  left  undone  that  should  have  been  done.  They  then  I'esolve  that  the  next  winter 
shall  not  find  them  in  so  unprepared  a  condition.  The  next  winter  they  repeat  their 
good  resolves,  and  try  to  satisfy  a  troubled  conscience,  and  thus  the  matter  ends  for  a 
year.  To  such — to  all — we  say,  look  about  your  premises,  —  your  house,  and  ham, 
and  stables,  —  and  see  what  more  you  can  do,  even  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
make  more  comfortable  yourself  and  family,  and  all  living  creatures  that  look  to  you  to 
protect  them  from  the  winter's  blast ;  and  to  save  from  injury  the  crops  you  have  stored, 
and  which  you  proudly  look  upon  as  the  result  of  your  summei^s  toil.'  Do  your  work 
up  thoroughly  in  this  respect,  and  you  can  enjoy  the  winter's  fire,  the  visits  of  jour 
friends,  the  reading  of  your  agricultural  papers  with  a  peaceful  conscience,  lau^  and 
grow  fat,  and  come  out  in  the  spring  with  new  life  and  energy  for  another  season  of  labor. 


}^^' 
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IMPROVEMENT    IN    FARM    GATES. 

We  have  been  Airaished  by  Mr.  Enoch  Wooluan,  the  inventor,  who  resides  near 
Dsmascoville,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  with  the  accompanying  engraving  and  deacrip- 
tion  of  his  improvement  in  farm  gates.  We  understand  that  a  number  of  them  have 
been  introduced  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  patentee  ro^uliia,  and  that  they  ^ve 
good  satisfaction. 


"The  priadpal  Improrcment  codhMs  in  its  being  ao  con»trnrt«d  that  a  perapti  in  n  TOiriage  or  on 
horsebsct,  oun  pan  through  it  without  alighting.  On  approRvhing  from  either  war,  thepenon  take* 
hold  of  a  rope,  wliicb  buigs  over  tlie  center  of  the  roail,  utd  pull«  geotlj  for  a  ehort  time,  aod  the 
^t«  comes  opea  and  fiuptens  itself;  aod  then  in  driving  a  carriage  or  w^^d  through,  one  of  the 
wheels  ruue  over  a  tri(^er  fixed  on  the  ground,  which  unfastens  it,  whi;n  it  immediiitely  shuts  and 
fastens  itself  agnin.  The  onlj  difference  in-pising  a  person  on  horseback  is  this:  In  pulling  the 
mpe  to  open  the  gale,  care  must  Ije  taken  not  to  pull  it  far  enough  to  allow  it  to  ftislen  ileelf ; 
but  bv  pnliing  it  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  open,  tJie  horseman  cao  easilj  pass  through  before  it 
ehuts  itself  again.  The  maohinery  by  which  these  mavGin.>nts  are  pcTformed,  is  simple,  and  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  repsi-  and  the  whole  structure  is  subatantial  and  durable,  and  will,  no  doubt,  commend 
itself  to  the  favorable  notice  of  those  for  whose  eonvenien<«  it  is  intended.     A  model  nf  this  gate  was 

E-eecnted  for  einmioation  at  the  World's  fair  in  London,  and  received  from  the  committee  a  Terj- 
vorable  notice." 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  appearance  of  a  farm,  or  ia  of  more  convenience,  than  good 
farm  gates ;  and  while  wo  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  this  gate  for  the  adoption  of 
farmetB,  we  are  prepared  to  say  to  all,  see  that  you  have  good  gates  wherever  conve- 
nience and  safety  refjuire  them.  Many  will  prqfer  hamg  them  made  by  mechanics, 
while  others  can  well  employ  their  leisure  time  in  winter  in  making  them ;  and  if  a  few 
more  are  made  than  ia  thought  necessary,  they  will  not  come  amiss.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  fewcomraon  tools,  and  a  workshop,  where  he  can  employ  himself  usefully 
on  a  rainy  day.  We  have  known  farmers — and  so  have  you,  dear  reader  —  who  made 
all  kinds  of  miserable  shifts  for  gates,  using  bars  and  many  other  inconvenient  contri- 
vances, and  ret  who  lounged  away  enough  time  every  year  to  furnish  each  field  with  a 
good  gate.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  result  more  of  thoughtlessness  than  indolence.  If  no 
shop  and  no  tools  are  prepared,  a  person  can  easily  excuse  himself;  hut  when  shop  and 
tools  are  all  ready,  inviting  to  work,  few  men  are  ao  indolent ; 
tation.  Therefore,  get  a  few  good  tools,  and  prepare  a  little  w 
more  tlian  half  done. 


IS  not  to  accept  the  i 
orkshop,  and  the  work  is 
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Cmteftir  Cant0)nratae. 


Mulching  Potatobb. — ^Last  B|>ring  I  tried  a  small  experiment  on  potatoei^  and  am  8o  well  Batiafied 
with  the  result  that  I  shall  try  it  on  a  lai^er  scale  next  year.  I  planned  and  ooYcred  my  potatoes  n 
usual,  but  on  one  part  of  the  field  I  covered  the  land  with  straw  about  six  indies  deep  We  dog 
the  potatoes  last  week;  those  on  the  covered  land  were  mudi  larger  and  yielded  better  than  those 
not  covered.  One  of  the  potatoes  on  the  covered  part  weighed  2  lb&  6  ol.  The  covered  ones  were 
much  easier  dug,  and  we  save  the  labor  of  hoeing.  I  used  wheat  and  oat  straw,  but  suppoie  snj 
refuse  straw  will  answer.    L.  Morba —  Windtor,  Aiht  Co.,  Ohio, 


■••♦■ 


A  SiNQULAB  Faot. — ^lu  the  spring  or  summer  of -,  a  neighbor  of  mine  pat  into  his  pen  a  veiy 

large  hog,  desiring  to  feed  him  until  the  following*  January.  He  was  fed  on  com  meal  and  the  refise 
of  the  kitchen,  from  a  oommon  large  trough  in  which,  after  eating,  he  would  lie.  In  the  mooth  of 
August  his  appetite  failed  him  and  his  growth  seemed  arrested.  He  was^  however,  carefully  fed  until 
the  last  of  September,  when  finding  he  was  not  improving  he  was  slaughtered,  and  on  examining  his 
stomach  it  Was  found  to  contain  a  large  ball  of  hair  resembling  in  size^  and  somewhat  in  shape,  s 
goose  egg,  and  so  tightly  knit  together  as  to  be  separated  only  by  applicatioo  of  the  axd  G.  F. 
Rambdelu — Venango  Co.,  Pa, 


-*♦♦- 


Obbgon  PxaS)  dca— Enclosed  please  find  a  small  package  of  the  Oregon  Pea»  lately  brought  from 
that  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  productiveness  of  both  vine  and  pea»  is  sud  to  make  the  bcrt 
of  hay  in  large  quantity  on  poor  land,  bears  till  frost;  will  lie  on  the  ground  all  winter  withovt  rot- 
ting, and  is  excellent  for  table  use.  It  is  small,  but  grows  in  bunches  so  that  you  can^gather  tbrai 
very  fast^  say  from  ten  to  twelve  pods  at  a  gprasp.  It  is  not  a  climbing  pea^  and  has  a  stalk  grestly^ 
resembling  our  cotton.  For  pasturing,  it  would  be  very  fine ;  also  for  manuring  land  by  plowing 
under.    It  should  be  planted  early. 

I  have  raised  the  China  com  this  year.  I  got  it  from  Kentucky.  It  produces  %  great  deal  of  grsin 
and  fodder.  '  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  tiie  I)oura  com.  It  brings  from  ten  to  eighteen  heads  to  the 
hill ;  the  first  heads  were  ripe  the  second  week  in  August  It  is  still  bearing  and  I  think  will  not 
stop  until  cold  weather.  I  wUl  send  you  a  package,  if  you  want  it,  without  chai^  A  H.  Bun- 
vo&D. — Brownnnlle,  Tenn, 

We  will  plant  the  peas  earlj  next  spring  and  report  the  result  Shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  lew  grains  of  the  com. 


»•» 


WoouDT  Rags  as  Manubx. — Aa  a  fitting  return  for  your  trouble  in  answering  my  inquiry  in  the 
May  number,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Woolen  Rags  as  a  Manure,  I  now  send  yon  the  result  of 
my  so  doing.  In  my  former  letter  I  said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  land  I  intended  plantinf^ 
It  was  a  light  yellow  sand,  and  had  been  cropped  with  wheat  the  year  previous  and  sowed  with 
elover,  which  had  not^  however,  taken  well.  I  planted  the  piece,  just  one-third  of  an  acre,  part  oo 
the  10th  of  May,  and  the  other  port  about  the  20th,  in  rows  three  feet  apart;  putting  the  seti  one  foot 
apart  They  would,  I  think,  have  produced  more  if  only  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  I  firtt  drew 
the  rows,  and  then,  after  cutting  them  up;  tfbatterred  the  rags^  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  dry, 
in  just  the  state  I  saved  them,  in  the  rows  and  dropped  my  sets  an  the  rage,  covering  them  up  in  th« 
usual  manner.  I  hoed  them  three  time^  and  the  product  is  just  75^  bush,  of  the  largest  and  boA 
Pink-Eye  potatoes  I  ever  saw.  The  rags  now  appear  but  little  decomposed.  I  purposely  left  two 
rows  without  rags ;  the  difiference  in  the  appearance  of  the  potatoes  during  their  growth,  and  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  product^  was  very  striking.  I  have  just  formed  a  manure  he^)^  as  fbllowi: 
first;  a  layer  of  horse  dung  and  litter ;  then  a  layer  of  woolen  rags ;  then  a  layer  of  spent  lime ;  then 
another  layer  of  rags ;  continuing  thus  to  the  top^  on  which  I  put  a  heavy  coat  of  the  same  ss  si  the 
bottonL  With  it  I  intend  dressing  my  garden  in  the  spring.  The  piece  on  whidi  I  used  the  rags  the 
present  year,  I  intend  again  to  plant  with  potatoes  next  year.    J.  G. — TorontOt  O.  W. 

Such  a  heap  needs  a  covering  of  loam  or  garden  mould  to  retain  the  ammonia  liber- 
ated hy  the  lime  from  the  decaying  rags  and  dung. 
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Ths  meaning  of  the  name  Cotswold,  is  a  sheep-fold,  and  a  naked  hill  or  plain.  The 
Cotswold  hills,  the  native  tract  of  this  ancient  breed  of  sheep,  are  of  moderate  elevation, 
covered  with  sweet  and  nutritious  herbage ;  and  though  formerly  a  bleak,  wild,  and 
uncultivated  district,  given  wholly  to  sheep  walks,  it  is  now  enclosed,  cultivated,  and 
greatly  improved.  The  sheep  also  have  undergone  a  like  improvement ;  so  that  they 
now  rival  the  New  Leicester  in  symmetry  and  early  maturity,  while  they  possess  a 
heavier  fleece  and  carcass.  They  have  been  crossed  with  the  Leicester  with  decided 
advantage ;  their  size  and  fleece  being  slightly  reduced,  but  their  tendency  to  fatten  and 
early  maturity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  mutton,  are  much  improved.  They  have 
also  been  crossed  with  the  Hampshire  Downs,  thereby  improving  still  more  the  quality 
of  the  mutton,  but  greatly  reduciog  the  weight  of  wool  and  carcass.  The  New  Oxford- 
shire breed  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Cotswold  improved  by  crossing 
with  Leicesters  and  Hampshire  Downs. 

The  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  imported  into  this  country  to*  some  extent,  and  are 
held  in  high  estimation  by  those  who  possess  them.  Their  wool  is  said  to  be  finer, 
longer,  and  heavier,  than  Ihe  improved  Leicester ;  we,  however,  think  that  it  \a  by  no 
means  a  settled  point.  Their  mutton  is  said  to  be  superior,  the  fat  and  lean  being  more 
intimately  mixed  than  the  Leicesters.  The  South  Down,  however,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  favorite  mutton,  and  is  driving  all  others  out  of  Smithfield  market,  bringing 
from  two  to  three  cents  more  per  pound  than  the  large  sheep. 

In  the  June  number,  page  177,  we  stated  that  in  some  experiments  then  being  made 
by  Mr.  Lawjbs,  on  the  fatting  qualities  of  several  breeds  of  sheep,  it  was  found  that  the 
Hampshire  Downs  fatted  more  easily  than  the  Sussex  Downs ;  and  that  the  Cotswold 
yielded  more  fat,  dec.,  for  a  given  amount  of  food,  than  the  Hampshire  Downs,  or  New 
Oxfordshire  sheep.  These  experiments  are  not  yet  finished  or  published,  but  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Lawks  informs  us  that  the  Cotswold  increase  more  for  a  given  amount 
of  food  than  either  the  Lincoln,  Leicester,  New  Oxfordshire,  or  the  Hampshire  and 
Sussex  Downs.  Yet,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  good  economy 
to  keep  these  large,  coarse  sheep,  instead  of  the  delicate  Sussex  Downs ;  the  difference 
in  the  price. of  the  mutton  being  so  considerable  in  the  principal  English  markets. 
These  large  sheep,  however,  yield  a  greater  amount  of  tallow  in  proportion  to  lean  meat, 
than  the  small  breed ;  and  as  tallow  commands  a  higher  price  here  than  mutton,  (Uie 
reverse  being  true  in  England,)  will  not  butchers  pay  more,  or  can  they  not  afford  to 
pay  more  per  pound,  for  the  large  breed  than  fbr  the  South  Downs  and  Merinos  ?  The 
butchers  in  Rochester  we  know  prefer  Leicester  to  South  Down  sheep  on  this  very 
account,  the  taste  of  their  customers  not  being  so  fastidious  ,as  the  Cockney's,  and  the 
inside  tallow  they  obtain  makes  a  profit  in  favor  of  large  sheep. 

The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  good  representation  of  probably  the  best  Cotswold 
ram  in  Great  Britain,  for  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  tl25  at  the  great  Cattle 
Fair  of  the  Royal  Agricuituial  Society  of  England,  held  at  Windsor  in  1851.  If  fur- 
ther experiments  shall  confirm  the  present  indications,  that  this  breed- will  lay  on  more 
fat  fbr  a  given  amount  of  food  than  any  other,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  it  here  in 
future  than  it  has  yet  received.  For  these  jreasons  we  have  been  at  considerable  expense 
to  give  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  Cotswold  being  a  very  long-wooled,  heavy 
sheep,  they  will  not  probably  stand  the  severe  winter  of  the  nerthem  and  western  States  as 
well  as  the  South  Down,  Merino,  or  other  smaller,  close-wooled  sheep.  The  Teeswater, 
Lincoln,  New  Oxfordshire,  and  Xeicester  sheep,  are  also  open  to  the  same  objection ; 
though  farmers  who  keep  the  Leicesters  and  other  long-wooled  sheep  in  this  district 
and  Canada,  say  that  they  stand  the  winter  well. 
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Thb  attention  given  at  the  present  time  to  the  culture  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  both  in  the 
garden  and  orchard,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  renders  the 'subject  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  range  of  horticulture ;  and  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  we 
may  have  heretofore  said,  we  will  take  this  occasion  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  their  man- 
agement. We  are  well  convinced  from  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  those  who 
are  engaged  or  engaging  in  their  culture,  that  with  all  the  information  that  has  been  in 
various  ways  elicited  within  a  year  or  two  past,  there  yet  exists  a  yery  general  want  of 
that  particular  kind  of  knowledge — and  not  only  knowledge,  but  of  that  earnestness 
and  appreciation — so  indispensable  to  success.  A  vast  number  of  persons  who  never 
before  gave  a  thought  to  fruit  culture,  are  all  at  once  tempted  into  it  by  the  irresistible 
attractiveness  of  some  dwarf  trees,  not  over  three  or  four  years  old,  which  they  have 
seen  loaded  with  magnificent  fruit  in  a  neighbor's  garden.  They  look  upon  this  as  an 
example  of  fruit  culture  "made  easy,"  and  as  a  proof — as  proof  it  is — that  half  a  life 
time  need  not  be  spent  in  waiting  for  their  trees  to  bear.  A  resolution  is  at  once 
formed  to  plant  a  garden,  perhaps  an  orchard.  The  ground  is  plowed  after  a  feshion, 
the  nearest  oracle  \b  consulted  in  regard  to  the  best  sorts,  the  trees  are  procured  and 
planted  ;  and  there  the  work  ends.  The  next  year,  or  year  after,  the  trees  are  expected 
to  be  loaded  with  such  beautiful  fruit  as  those  which  first  awoke  their  enthusiasm  and 
enticed  them  to  become  planters ;  but  alas !  where  are  they !  Not  one  to  be  seen,  pe^ 
haps ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  trees  generally  are  wanting  in  that  vigorous,  luxuriant 
appearance,  that  indicates  a  perfect  state  of  health ;  they  are,  in  &ct,  unthrifty  and 
ui^ruitfulj  looking  quite  as  much  like  dying  as  living.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, it  is  suggested  by  a  knowing  one  that  these  dwarf  trees  are  a  "  humbug."  ^  I  told 
you  BO."  Thus  results,  and  thus  will  result,  the  hasty,  ill-advised  planting  enterprizea 
of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  are  by  no  means  drawing  upon  the  imagination  in  this 
matter,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  many  who  read  this  will  recognise  the 
course  of  proceeding  pointed  out  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  theirs. 

We  are  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  fruit  culture,  or 
to  try  to  persuade  people  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  art  of  good  cultivation,  or  anj 
obstacle  in  the  way,  that  common  care  and  skill  can  not  remove.  On  the  oontraiy,  we 
aim,  and  have  always  aimed,  at  giving  every  encouragement  in  our  power  consistent 
with  the  truth.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  frequently  surprized  at  the 
eomparative  recklessness  with  which  people  embark  in  planting — spend  perhaps  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  fifty  doUars  for  trees,  without  possessing  a  single  correct  practical  idea 
of  their  treatment ;  without  having  consulted  any  reliable  work,  or  engaged  the  assist- 
ance of  a  competent  person ;  relying  merely  upon  the  uncertain  light  of  a  few  vague 
ideas  picked  up  from  some  very  questionable  sources.  What  else  can  such  people 
reasonably  expect  but  a  failure  ?  And  if  a  failure  happen  them,  they  should  at  once 
take  the  blame  to  themselves,  and  hasten  to  make  amends. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  what  may  be  termed  nuU  praetiee^  we  will  sketch  very  briefly 
the  course  we  would  reconmiend.  When  a  plantation  of  dwarf  trees  has  been  dete^ 
mined  upon,  whether  of  10  trees  or  1000,  the  following  considerations  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  all  the  information  in  regard  to  them  be  obtained  from  the  most 
reliable  sources : 

First,  The  Sail.  Is  it  ^  a  suitable  charact^  for  the  purpose!  Is  it  too  wet,  or  too 
dry  i    Does  it  require  draining,  subsoil  plowing,  or  trenching  and  manuring  I    It  should 
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always  be  understood  that  dwarf  trees  require  a  soil  of  the  best  quality ;  and  that,  too, 
kept  in  'the  best  condition.  The  roots  do  not  extend  like  the  roots  of  standard  trees, 
and  must  obtain  a  liberal  supply  of  food  from  a  small  compass.  When  the  soil  is  right 
in  regard  to  dryness,  depth,  and  richness,  the  next  consideration  should  be  — 

The  Trees,  These  should  be  on  stocks  most  suitable  for  dwarfing  the  species ;  they 
should  be  healthy,  Tigorous,  and  of  such  growth  as  to  be  easily  moulded  into  the  form 
in  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  The  matter  of  stocks  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
should  be  considered  as  though  the  entire  success  of  the  undertaking  depended  upon  it. 
There  is  yet,  eren  among  experienced  growers  of  trees,  a  very  great  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  Most  people  act  with  a  degree  of  impatience  that  in  many  cai>es  proves 
fatal  to  their  success.  They  must  have  large  trees — bearing  trees.  Tree  dealers,  as  a 
general  thing,  say :  **  Our  customers  want  large  trees,  above  all."  No  man  who  pro- 
ceeds upon  this  principle,  can  make  a  fruit  garden  or  orchard  that  will  be  either  success- 
ful or  satisfactory.  What  is  it  to  wait  a  year,  or  two  years  even,  compared  to  having 
beautiful  instead  of  unsightly  trees  f  We  know  a  gentleman  who  is  at  this  moment 
rooting  up  a  plantation  m^e  on  the  principle  of  the  "•  larger  the  better,"  to  make  room 
for  young,  well-shaped  trees.     Taste  and  experience  will  lead  to  this  in  time. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  Varietiee,  Here,  instead  of  making  out  a  list  of  the  best 
without  regard  to  circumstances,  such  should  be  chosen,  and  such  only,  as  have  been 
proved  to  succeed  well  on  the  stocks  used  for  dwarfing,  and  are  of  such  habits  of  growth 
as  will  make  their  training  a  thing  practicable.  In  order  to  secure  these  objects,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  dispense  with  favorite  and  first  rate  sorts ;  for  it  is  far  better  to  succeed 
well  with  a  "good  or  second  rate  sort,  than  to  fail  with  one  a  degree  better.  Neither 
should  a  large  number  of  varieties  be  made  a  special  object ;  for  that  and  entire  satis- 
faction otherwise  can  rarely  be  obtained. 

Next  comes  the  arrangement  and  the  planting,  involving  many  practical  details  to 
which  we  can  not  now  refer  particularly. 

And  when  all  this  is  <^ne,  there  is  the  After  Culture ;  for  trees  can  take  care  of 
themselves  no  more  than  domestic  animals,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  desired  to 
maintain  and  enjoy  a  high  state  of  artificial  culture.  An  annual  pruning,  ai^l  pruning 
and  pinching  at  intervals,  are  necessary ;  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  mudt  be 
studied  until  well  understood.  Then  there  is  manuring,  which  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  tree,  keeping  in  view  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
same  quantity  or  kind  of  manure  will  not  be  applicable  in  all  cases. 

We  will  close  by  recommending  to  all  who  are  cultivating  dwarf  fruit  trees,  to  mulch 
them  with  half  decomposed  stable  manure  from  three  to  six  inches  deep,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  This  excludes  the  trost  from  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the 
snow  and  rains  dissolve  it,  and  send  down  its  best  soluble  parts  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  the  following  spring.  This  supplies  the  exhaustion  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
trees  are  sustained  in  an  uniform  vigor.  Thus  mulching  accomplishes  a  two-fold  object, 
and  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  other  than  dwarf  fruit  trees.  ' 
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Number  of  Plants  on  an  Aorb,  at  given  distances  apart. — The  following  table 
may  be  useful  to  the  gardener,  in  showing  the  number  of  plants  or  trees  that  may  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  ground,  when  planted  at  any  of  the  undermentioned  distances.    T.  T. 
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Dietanes  aparL  ■    .  Number  qf  PlamiB, 

1  foot, 48,{M0 

Iji  flML \9^m 

8       «    1(\890 

%H    **    «,M» 

8       «    4y840 

4       «    «,7«9 

6       «    1,748 

•       «    1^0 


DitianM  apart. 

»  Ibet, 

18    **     

15    «     

18    «     

81    **,  

84    «l  


87 
80 


Ntmber  qf  Plant*. 

687 

806 

188 

184 

88 

7» 


09 
48 
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GARDEN    HINTS    FOR    NOVEMBER. 

• 

Transplanting  Trees,  in  many  localities,  may  be  continued  through  all  this  month ; 
but  the  earlier  it  can  be  completed,  the  better.  No  autumn  planted  tree  can  be  consid- 
ered in  a  safe  condition  until  securely  staked,  if  at  all  top  heavy,  and  well  mulched 
around  the  roots.  Delicate  tall  standards,  such  as  the  pithy  Pawlonia  and  Catalpa, 
should  be  mulched  on  the  stem  also— wrapped  with  straw  or  dry  moss.  Trees  <*  heeled 
in  "  (laid  in  by  the  roots)  should  be  in  perfectly  dry,  light  soil,  and  will  be  better  in  a 
slanting  position  than  erect.  Peach  and  other  tender  trees  would  be  the  better  for  a 
covering  of  evergreen  boughs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  clear  away  all  harbor  for 
vermin  near  trees  that  are  heeled  in,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  all  fruit  tree  plantations. 
A.  few  days  work  now  will  probably  save  many  valuable  trees.  Every  spring  we  hear 
oomplaints  from  all  quarters,  about  the  damages  sustained  from  vermin. 

Baspherries  should  be  laid  down  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  This  is 
less  labor  than  tying  to  stakes,  and  covering  with  straw. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  mulched  either  with  manure,  tan-bark,  or  decayed  leayes, 
leaving  the  heart  of  the  plant  uncovered. 

Mulch  every  tree  in  the  fruit  garden.  Protect  all  tender  and  half  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  rare  trees  recently  planted  and  not  yet  well  established.  Mulch  them  at  the 
roots  with  leaves  or  tAQ-bark,  put  around  them  a  few  stakes  tied  together  at  the  top, 
and  cover  with  straw  or  mats.    It  is  bad  to  bind  plants  closely  during  winter. 

Tender  Roses  can  be  protected  by  laying  down  and  covering  with  leaves,  tan-bark,  or 
light  earth. 

Hardy  Bulbous  Roots,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus,  crown  imperials,  lilies,  ns^ 
cissus,  drc,  can  be  planted  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open ;  but  the  beds  should 
be  immediately  covered  a  few  inches  deep  with  leaves,  litter,  or  tan.  All  tender  border 
plants  should  be  protected  in  the  same  way. 

Dahlia  Roots,  Gladiolus,  Tiyridias,  Tuberoses,  and  oth4r  tender  roots  and  bolbs, 
should  be  taken  up  in  good  season,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  killed  the  stems,  dried  well, 
and  put  away  on  shelves  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  in  boxes  with  sand.  It  is  important  to  put 
them  away  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 

Operations  on  the  ground,  such  as  digging,  manuring,  trenching,  levelling,  ^  csn 
be  carried  on  in  many  places,  eten  in  the  north,  through  the  month  of  December.  An 
inch  of  frost  is  no  obstacle  to  such  labor,  and  it  never  should  be  deferred  till  spring. 

The  Fruit  Room  will,  require  attention.  Apples  for  use  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter  and  spring,  should  be  put  up  in  dry,  clean  barrels,  and  kept  in  a  cellar  as  cold  as 
possible  not  to  freeze,  and  perfectly  dry.  Winter  pears  may  be  kept  on  shelves  in  a  diy, 
cool  cellar ;  or  they  may  be  put  in  clean  boxes,  between  layers  of  clean,  dry  straw,  or 
hay.  The  longest  keepers  may  be  put  in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  get  them  out  easilj  as 
their  season  comes.  Those  who  may  not  have  a  cellar  so  dry  and  cool  as  it  ought  \f> 
be  for  pears,  can  put  them  among  dry  hay  or  straw  in  small  boxes,  and  place  these  in 
other  boxes  in  a  dry,  cool  loft.  K  freezing  be  apprehended,  a  covering  of  mats  or  doth 
may  still  be  added  to  secure  them.  They  should  be  taken  into  a  warm  room  (60  or  70 
deg.)  a  week  or  two  before  they  are  wanted.  The  Root  Cellar  will  require  attention. 
All  decaying  vegetables  should  be  instantly  removed. 


•♦•-•- 


On  the  7th  of  October  the  beautifril  residence  of  the  late  A.  J.  Dowhiko,  at  New- 
burgh,  was  disposed  of  at  public  sale.    It  contained  about  five  acres ;  but  from  the  skill 
of  its  arrangement  it  was  made  to  appear  of  much  larger  extent    It  contains,  we  think, 
the  finest  specimens  of  ornamental  trees  in  this  country.    It  sold  for  $18,000,  and  was 
-.  1^   purchased  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  Newburgh. 
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NEW    FRENCH    CHERRIES. 

BT  B.   BBSPOBTBS,   OV  ANDBB   LX   ROt's   NUB8BRIB8,   ANOBR8,   niANOB. 

SoMB  years  ago  Mir.  Lb  Rot  formed,  in  his  nurseries  at  Angers,  a  school  or  experimetal 

plantation  of  fruit  trees,  which  has  enabled  us  to  prove  a 
very  large  number  of  fruits  formerly  known  to  us  only  by 
name.  The  spring  of  this  year  was  very  favorable,  and  we 
have  had  an  abundant  crop  on  all  our  fruit  trees.  We  shall 
profit  by  this  in  giving  to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
a  description  of  five  varieties  of  cherries,  new  or  very  little 
known : 

BlOARREAU    ESPERIK.       (Fig.    1.) ^A 

superb  cherry,  received  from  Major 
EsPERiN,  of  Belgium.  It  has  been  dis- 
seminated only  a  few  years,  and  we 
have  fruited  it  this  season  for  the  first 
time.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  all  the 
eulogies  which  accompanied  its  appear- 
ance in  the  horticultural  world.  IVuit 
very  large,  heart-shaped.  Surface  un- 
even, one  side  flattened,  the  other  round, 
Fio*  !•  with  a  slight  suture.    Stalk  short,  stout, 

and  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.     Color  blood  red  on  the  sunny  side ; 
yellow  in  the  shade.    Mesh  white,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone, 

which  is  large,  long,  and  channelled.     Sea-  Fig.  2. 

son  of  maturity,  middle  of  July.    It  is  necessaiy  that  it  be  well 

ripened  before  gathering,  for  then  only 

does  it  possess  all  its  excellent  qualities. 

The  leaves  are  large,  lanceolate,  deeply 

toothed,  and  have  two  glands  on  the 

petiole.    The  tree  is  large  and  vigorous. 

Shoots  erect,  long,  and  stout. 

Cerise  de  la  bb8nardii|^.  (Fig.  2.) 
— Fruit  medium  size,  roundish,  fiattened 
at  the  stalk,  and  divided  on  one  of  its 
sides  by  a  light  suture.  Stalk  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long,  large,  and 
planted  in  a  round,  shallow  cavity. 
Color  bright  red  throughout.  Flesh 
rosy  white,  parting  freely  from  the  s'tone ; 
tender,  succulent,  slightly  acid.  Stone 
small,  round,  and  smooth.  Ripe  begin- 
Fio.  8.  ning  of  July.    It  is  moderately  produc- 

tive. Leaves  imall  and  finely  toothed.  The  tree  resembles  the 
May  Duke  in  its  general  appearance,  grows  vigorously,  and 
makes  a  fine  pyramid. 

BiOARRBAu  Marcelin.  (Fig.  3.) — ^This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  cherries.  Very  large,  heart-shaped,  flat- 
tened on  both  sides,  with  a  suture  on  one.  Stalk  short,  stout, 
curved,  and  planted  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.     Color  pale 
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red  in  the  shade,  bright  red  in  the  sun  at  maturity.    Mesh  white,  firm,  juicy,  somewhat 

adherent     Stone  large,  rounded  on  one  side.     Season,  middle  of  July.     I  regret  much 

not  to  know  the  originator  of  so  good  a  fruit    The  tree  is  vigoroua.     Shoots  long, 

stout,  and  erect 

GuiGNK  PREOOCB  DE  Tarascon.     (^Taroscon  Early  Ouigne^     Fig.  4. — This  is  a 

magnificent  large  cherry,  heart-shaped,  very  regular,  slightly 
compressed  on  both  sides.  Stailk  usually  very  long,  slider, 
and  wavy;  largest  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  branch. 
Flesh  tender,  flesh-colored,  veined  with  rose  and  white,  adheres 
to  the  stone,  which  is  large  and  irregular.  Color  bright  red, 
very  brilliant  at  maturity.  Leaves  long,  quite  regular.  Tm 
vigorous.  Shoots  large  and  spreading,  the  buds  prominent;  the 
young  shoots  are  veined  and  dotted  with  grey.  Ripe  10th  of 
June.  This  is  a  superb  and  excellent  cherry,  and  merits  a  place 
in  every  garden.     I  do  not  know  its  origin. 

DucHESSB  DE  Galnau  Cherry.  (Fig.  6.) — Fruit  veiylai^ 
round,  compressed  at  both  extremeties.  Stalk  short,  coned, 
and  jointed  at  the  end  next  the  branch.  Color  bright  red, 
sometimes  deep  red,  even  blackish  red  at  maturity.  Fleih  ten- 
der, adhering  V>  the  stone,  clouded  with  violet  red,  juicy,  slightly 
acid,  very  agreeable.  Stone  round  and  smooth.  Leaves  short, 
slightly  toothed,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  on  the  petioia 
Tree  of  medium  vigor,  pyramidal  in  form.  Shoots  short  and 
erect,  .short-jointed.     In  general  habit  similar  to  the  May  Duke. 

Ripe  end  of  June.    This  is  a  variety  of  great  merit 

I  shall  at  all  times,  as  opportunity  may  ofier,  be  happy  to  make  known  to  a  oountrj 

so  eminently  horticultural  as  the  Genesee,  the  progress  and  discoveries  which  we  make 

at  Angers. 
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WESTERN    EXHIBITIONS. 

By  permission  of  the  writer.  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicot,  of  The  Grove,  Illinois,  we  extract  from 
a  private  letter  the  following  notes  on  the  late  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitioss 
in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  Great  West  is  awake  in  earnest  The  Ohio  Stat«  Fair 
eclipsed  ail  other  fairs  of  the  kind  *ver  held  in  this  country.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  following.    Hear  what  the  Doctor  says  : 

"  I  first  attended  the  Lake  County  (Illinois)  Fair  of  their  united  Agriealtural  and  Hortieultan] 
Societies^  in  the  very  pretty  town  of  Waukegan,  formerly  Little  Fort  A  good  first  show  of  the 
former,  and  a  very  excellent  one,  as  usual,  of  the  latter.  Splendid  horsey  very  fine  full  blooded  wd 
grade  cattle,  aud  sheep  and  swine  quite  creditable.  Farm  products,  in  general,  very  fair ;  but  impl^ 
ments  not  so  abundant  Fruits  and  flowers^  beyond  all  expectation,  choice  and  abuodant ;  ajipl^ 
being  the  great  feature,  but  pears  unite  encouraging ;  and  plums  too,  and  even  a  oonsidcrsble  d><pl<T 
of  peaches  under  name;  grapes^  also,  in  variety,  and  very  well  ripened,  in  fine  bunches;  glorioos 
dahlias,  Ac,  Ac  J.  AxeaoBE  Wight,  formerly  the  editor  of  our  Prairie  farmer^  gave  us  one  of  ha 
learned  and  spicy  addresses — full  of  wit^  and  beauty,  and  practical  illustrations.  The  Prairii 
Farmer  will  miss  Mr.  Wight. 

"Our  Convention,  or  meeting  of  .'Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Association,'  at  "Wiron,  wis  mort 
than  respectably  attended — over  fifty  regular  paying  memberB  present^  and  a  house  fall  of  thoM  who 
came  to  learn.  8ueh  a  show  of  apples  I  never  saw  before— large,  hir,  and  in  great  variety  sad 
abundance— r the  product  of  an  hundred  orchards.  Plums  and  peadiee^  none  to  sp^  of,  and  oolj  a 
slim  show  of  peara  A  good  show  of  grapea  We  had  members  from  five  western  States;  tod  «'c 
all  ioorkedt  and  most  of  us  talked  a  Uttie,  though  no  long  speeches^  except  perhaps  one  from  rour 
friend  the  'old  doctor,'  who  was  called  upon,  at  the  public  session,  to  say  something  oo  'lodustnsl 
Education,'  and  the  death  of  our  beloved  leader — DowKuia  We  passed  appropriate  reeolniions  oa 
the  last  theme,  and  unanimously  endorsed  the  principle  of  education  '  in  a  knowledge  of  things  ueii 
to  ua.'    But  you  will  get  our  proceedings,  which  are  to  be  printed  in  pamphlets 


THE    QSNXSSB   FASMEfi. 


"  From  DixoD  we  went  direcdy  to  Mil  waokie,  to  attend  the  WiMonain  State  Fair ;  and  a  groat  Fur 
the  Badgers  have  had.    Their  officers  all  oourteona  and  fall  of  energy  and  good  will ;  the  groanda^  a 

Sriyate  raee  coui'se,  very  eztenrive  and  beautifal;  and  the  weather  fine  daring  the  two  first  day& 
[orses  of  all  breeds,  from  the  imported  Shetland  pony  ap  to  the  laivert  and  £>nie8t  oart  horse.  It 
struck  me,  however,  (though  I  am  not  learned  in  these  matters,)  that  the  contributors  in  this  line 
were  more  liberal  than  telect  in  their  display  of  sliow  horses.  There  were  some  great  goers  though, 
and  of  their  merits  I  could  better  judge.  The  gradeM  in  the  cattle  line  were  most  abundant ;  but 
there  were  some  beautiful  animals  of  pure  blood,  which,  as  competent  eastern  judges  assured  me,  I 
was  not  wrong  in  believing  equal  to  most  shown  in  eastern  States.  Sheep  were  there  in  plenty,  and 
in  all  their  pure  excellence  and  desirable  grades.  Wisconsin,  you  know,  is  a  wool-growing  state. 
Swine  were  there,  good  pigs  too,  most  of  them;  and  the  symptoms  of  the  'chicken  feyer  were 
unmistakable — a  dozen  or  more  large  lots  showine  that  the  affection  has  reached  Wisconsin. 

*'BahI  I  see  I  have  finished  my  sheet,  and  said  nothing — all  common  place,  if  not  out  of  plaoe^ 
as  I  know  little  about  stock,  teierUifically. 

**  Well,  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  especially  the  dairy,  were  abundant  and  good ;  and  you  may 
depend  that  the  *  Badgers'  have  been  digging  in  the  right  way,  and  that  they  are  in  earnest  about 
this  Society, — anH  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  have  got  the  most  a«ftM,  as  well  as  intelliffent  and 
deUrminedt  young  Secretary  that  any  Society  can  boast  He  is  as  near  like  B.  P.  Johnson  as  a  young 
man  of  littl^  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  but  a  year  or  two's  experience  in  o&oe^  can 
posctibly  be.  The  Wisconsin  State  Agncultural  Society  is  in  luck,  and  if  Albkbt  C.  Inoham  remains 
m  hi?  present  position  until  he  is  thirty  years  old,  (he  is  only  twen^-three  now)  I  predict  great  things 
for  Wisoonain  Agriculture. 

"I  can't  praise  the  show  of  fruits  and  flowers,  though  both  are  respectable.  Some  good  late  plums; 
plenty  of  apples,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  niinois^  nor  in  so  great  variety;  some  pears  and 
grapes,  but  no  great  variety.  Dahlias^  and  other  late  flowers  from  Kenosha^  from  Capt.  Gaboon  I 
think,  were  decidedly  good  Milwaukie  did  not  show  flowers  as  she  miffht  have  done,  though  Mr. 
Mbssbnokr  had  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  fine  Green  House  plant%  in  good  oondition.  The  show  of 
implements  was  respectable. 

»•■ 

Annual  Fall  ExHXBinoN  of  thb  Genksb  Yallkt  Hostioultubal  Sogirt. — ^This  exhibition  was 
held  on  the  22d  and  28d  of  September.  The  show  of  fruits  was  the  best  (excepting  peaches)  ever 
seen  in  Rochester.  The  collections  of  apples  and  pears  were  as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  best^  we  have 
ever  seen ;  and  when  spread  oilt  on  the  tables,  tastefully  arranged,  formed  a  museum  of  rare  interest 
and  beauty. 

J.  W.  Bcaskll,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  foreign  grapes  firom  his  vinery,  that  attracted 
much  attention. 

Jambs  Vick,  Jr.,  made  a  good  show  of  annuals,  that  were  very  attractive.  Asters,  Balsams^  Ten 
week  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Godetiae^  Leptosiphons^  Argemone,  Ac.,  were  all  fine. 

The  nurserymen  made  a  good  display  of  pot  planta  and  out  flowera..  Dahlias^  the  glory  of  these 
autumnal  shows  usually,  were  in  a  great  measure  wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  and 
swarms  of  grasshoppers  in  August  and  September.     C.  J.  Rtan  alone  made  a  fair  display. 

Mr.  PmLo  Parks,  of  Victor,  presented  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  from  his  farm. 

A  few  fine  vegetables  were  shown  by  Mr.  Tiucodobx  Baokto,  John  Dornkllan,  and  C.  F.  Obosxan. 

Mr.  Vice  exhibited  fine  lima  beans,  Mexican  and  White  Mercer  potatoes^  and  Stowell's  sweet  com. 

Superb  watermelons  were  shown  by  Jno.  Donnbllan.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  the  dose  of  the 
exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  at  five  or  six  shillings  each.  Mr.  Donnxllan  had  on  his 
table  some  fine  Jiose  virUer  RaduK,  the  seeds  of  which  we  brought  from  France. 

The  attendance  of  visitors  was  thin,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sickness  at  that  time ;  but  those  who 
were  present^  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the  whole  affair. 


Agknowlbdoembntb.— We  are  indebted  to  Jambs  Robt,  Esq.,  of  Brockport;  for  a  basket  of  White 
and  Oray  Doyenne  peara  The  specimens  of  the  latter  were  partioularly  fine.  Mr.  R  considers  them 
in  some  respects  superior  to  the  White,  and  we  agree  with  him.  The  tree  is  not  quite  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  the  White^  but  it  is  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer. . 

We  must  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  lands  around  Brookport  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
pear,  and  are  destined  soon  to  be  largely  devoted  to  its  enltura 

Also,  to  Jas.  H.  Watts,  for  Sheldon  pears^  whidi  were  supposed  last  season  to  be  the  Otioego  Beurre. 
Mr.  W.,  in  his  note  accompanying  them,  says :  "The  product  of  our  own  State,  it  having  originated 
in  Huron,  Wayne  oounty,  we  may  Indeed  congratulate  fruit-growen  aa  well  as  fruit-loven^  tiiat  we 
have  now  found  another  firH  raU  peav  for  them  to  add  to  their  varieties  for  ealtivation. 


^i 
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FLOWERS    AND    PLOWEE    SEEDS.  | 

Wb  Ii»e  received  many  lett«f8  from  our  female  readers,   thanking  a*  for  our  gift 
of  flower  seeds,  and  detailing  their  methods  of  cultijation,  and  tie  wanlt  of  tlrir  Ubois. 
Some  beautiful  boquets  have  graced  our  editorial  table,  the  arrangement  of  which,  u         ' 
well  as  the  perfection  of  the  flowers,  spoke  well  for  the  ta8t«  and  skill  of  the  &ii  culti    ' 
ffttors.     That  some  kinds  have  failed  in  some  instances,  is  not  strange.    The  iR  of 
cultivating  even  a  dozen  Tarietiea  of  annuals  is  not  learned  in  one  season,  and  betur  ,  ,    i 
learned  by  observation  and  practice  than  in  any  other  way.  ■  Those  who  have  cultinud  ' 

flowere.this  summer  with  even  partial  success,  will  do  bett^  next,  and  will  beconi«tbe  ' 
teachers  Of  fLis  beautiful  art  Friends  and  neighbors  will  seek  of  them -seed*,  ud  ; 
instruction  in  their  cultivation,  which  will  be  freely  given ;  and  thos  a  love  of  (he  beui-  :  I 
liful  in  nature  will  spread  over  our  happy  land.  Muiy  plants,  such  aa  Ten  week  Sloch,  j 
Petunias,  &&,  that  have  not  blossomed  freely  in  the  open  groond,  on  aownnt  of  late  ; 
planting,  may  be  taken  up  careAiily  and  put  in  pots,  when  they  will  blossom  in  the  ,  , 
house  during  winter.  ' 

Dwarf  CoBVOLvrLrB. — The  Dwarf  Convolvulus  is  a  beautiiiil  flower,  with  Ihiw  ; 
distinct  colors,  blue,  yellow,  and  wfail« ;  the  blue  being  of  every  shade,  from  purple  to  i  | 

delicate  azure  blue.    We  have  also  the  vbiit  I      I 
and  striped.     The  species  is  a  native  of  Sptin. 
Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  ; 
was  introduced  into  England  from  FoKugal  ' 
early  in   the    »event«enth  century.     Somf  I 

.  botanists  suppose  this  species  to  hare  W^i 
'  originally  only  found  in  Barbary ;  hut  vheth* 
er  introduced  or  indigenoua,  it  is  now  s  tdid- 
mon  weed,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    T^ 
flowers  always  fold  in  gloomy  weather  aud  ii    , 
night.      The    French   call    it    Belle-dfr-jour-   , 
When   the  seeds  are  sown,  s  shallow  drili 
shoidd  be  made  for  them,  in  which  the  »(^ 
may  be  dropped  and  covered  lightly.    ^^  ben   < 
the  plants  come  up,  they  should  be  thinned 
so  as  to  stand  about  an  inch  apart.    Tbev 
require  a  dry  situation,  and  rather  a  wb. 
light  soil.     Sow  early  in  the  spring,  and  ihet 
will  commence  flowering  in  July,  and  w- 
tinue  until  covwed  with  snow.     We  h»re 
several  beds  now,  (Oct   26th,)  eiceediD},'lv 
beautiful,  that  have  been  in  blossom  t)ii>'^   . 
early  in  July. 

The  CosvoivuLua  major,  or  Jfomiy 
Olory,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  df-vrip- 
tion ;  it  being  one  of  the  most  common  as 
well  as  the  moat  beautiful  and  easily  culiiia- 
ted  of  our  climbmg  annuals.  It  rwjuire"  i"« 
same  treatment  as  the  Dwarf  Convolvulus,  but  needs  strings  or  poles  on  which  ta  climb. 
It  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  arbore,  porches,  &c.  t  r, 

^  .  -=^ 
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TftAiraAonoifB  of  ibb  Wdoonbot  Stats  Aobicul- 
TDiUL  SooDEiY,  lOB  1851.— We  are  indebted  to 
Albkbt  C.  Inoham,  Bsq.,  Secretary  of  the  Wisoon- 
sin  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  a  copy  of  its 
Traiuaotions  for  1851.  It  is  a  well  filled  volume 
of  386  pagee^  and  alike  creditable  to  the  Secretary, 
under  whose  direction^  we  presume^  it  was 
brought  into  existence^  to  the  Society  and  State 
whence  it  emanates.  Wisconsin  has  great  Agri- 
enltural  resources ;  and  its  citizens  appreciate 
them,  and  proceed  at  once  to  their  rapid  and  suc- 
oessfnl  development  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  wise  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Latbbop,  in  his  Annual  Address  before  the  State 
Society,  in  behalf  of  education  in  general  and  a 
XTniyersity  in  particular,  will  be  responded  to  by 
the  people  of  that  young  and  promising  common- 
wealth. To  avoid  the  deterioration  of  their  soil, 
they  must  early  adopt  a  better  system  of  tillage 
and  husbandry  than  is  pursued  in  older  States 

The  HoBnooLTUKiBT. — ^It  will  be  seen  by  the 
Prospectus  in  our  columns,  that  the  SorHetdturUiy 
heretofore  edited  by  the  lamented  Dowxino,  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  Viae,  jB.,*one  of  the  editors 
of  the  FarmeTt  and  is  to  be  published  in  Roches- 
ter, edited  by  P.  Babrt.  Those  who  have  read 
the  Horticultural-Department  of  the  Oenetee  Far- 
mer will  need  no  guarantee  that  Mr.  Basrt  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post  he  has  assumed,  at 
the  almost  unanimous  request  of  the  Horticultu- 
rists of  the  country.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Fruits  and  Flowei-s,  or  to  beautifying  their  homes^ 
would  mal  e  a  profitable  investment  in  subscribing 
for  the  Honiculturitt  The  subscription  price  is 
reduced  to  $2  per  year;  an  edition  with  Colored 
Plates  is  also  to  be  published,  at  $4. 


Peas,  amd  Pork  Maxdig.'-A  friend,  from  St 
Johnsbury,  Yt,  writes  us  that  the  article  on  Peas 
and  Pork  Making,  in  the  September  number,  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  his  experience ;  that  he  had 
boiled  peas  once  or  twice  for  his  hogi^  but  they 
would  not  eat  them.  Com  and  pees  are  worth 
11.00  per  busL,  and  pork  $8.00  per  hundred  nett^ 
and  thinks  that  at  these  relative  prices  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  hogs^  except  for  home  consumption. — 
He  thinks  that  farmers  in  New  England  should 
commence  feeding  their  cattle  with  hay,  com  and 
foots  in  February,  and  have  them  fit  for  sale  in 
April  or  May,  when  beef  is  highest  dan  fiit  full 
grown  aninialB  on  good  hay  alone,  but  growing 


animals  require  a  little  grainj'or  they  will  not  fat- 
ten. In  either  case^  he  thinks  it  good  economy  to 
feed  a  littte  grain. 

Our  friend  mistook  our  meaning  in  supposing 
us  to  recommend  "boiling  peas**  for  hoga  What 
we  said  was,  that  it  was  advisable  to  **soak  them 
from  12  to  24  hours  in  cold  water  before  feeding 
them  to  hogs."  They  «te  in  oonsequenee  of  soak- 
ing, more  easy  of  mastication,  and  fewer  pass 
through  the  animal  undigested  than  when  fed 
dry  and  hard.  We  know  that  hogs  do  not  like 
"boiled  peafl^^'but  they  manifest  no  disrelish  for 
them  when  soaked. 


Tbial  of  Imfleuemtb  at  Gknbva,  N.  T.,  Jolt, 
1852. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Premiums 
awarded  by  the  N.  T.  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  the  successful  competitors,  at  the  trial  of  Imple- 
ments^ at  Geneva,  in  July  last  We  should  have 
given  it  last  month,  but  preferred  waiting  for  the 
official  report  Here  it  is  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Society. 

Ora^  JUapert^r-lBi,  T.  D.  Bomll,  Geneya,  Borrall'S 
Reaper,  Dip.  and|50.  2d.  J.  H.  Mannir,  Wadham's  Grove, 
lllinolfl,  lianny's  ConTertiDle  Beaper.  for  gnin  or  grass,  80. 
8d,  Seymour  &  Morgan,  Brockjport,  20. 

Mou4n(f  ifoeMnM.— Ist,  J.  H.  Manny,  Wadham^s  Grove, 
nUnola.  Dip.  and  $50.  Sd.  Howard  4t  Ga,  Bnffiilo,  Ketcb- 
lun'S  Mowug  Machine,  80. 

Orcdn  iViOf.— IsL  P.  Seymour,  East  Bloomfleld,  N.  Y., 
Dtp^  and  2S.  2d,  Blekfoid  k,  Hnflknan,  Maoedon,  N.  Y., 
15.    8d,  8.  B.  Tracy,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  10.     * 

JStor9e  Power  on  the  Leter  Prineipl6.—liL  J.  A.  Pitta, 
BofflUo.  Dip.  and  90.  2d,  Eddy,  Dyer  it  Ca,  Union  Yil- 
lage^  waflh.yk>.,  N.  Y.,  16.  . 

IZbrM  Pcw&r,  muUem  cka4n  jpr4neipt6.-^la!L^imery  A 
Ca^Albany,  Dip.  and  26.  2d,  £.  W.  Badger,  Fly  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  16. 

Iron  Sbrm  Power,— lA,  B.  H.  Wakeiy,MoLean.  Tomp- 
kins Ga,  Dip.  and  26.  2d,  Eddy,  ]^yer  A  Co.,  tTnlon  Vil- 
lage, N.  Y.,  m    8d,  J.  A.  Pitts,  BfAUo,  10. 

ThretMna  Maekifui$t  voUh  cU^Mh 
J.  A.  Pitta,  BnfllOo,  Dip.  and  10.  2d, 
Bocheeter.  & 

ThretMng  Jfoo^inM,  teWkout  eteaning  apparahu,— 
Eddy,  Dyer  4;  Ca,  Union  Tillage,  N.  Y.,  INp.  and  10. 

Sted  Ptofi<«r«.--Joehua  Woodward,  Haverhill,  N.  H., 
Dip.  and  10. 

OuliiiecaorfQenaral  purposes,—' 

k^  Wavne  Co.,  Dip.  and  10.    2< 


ark)  ^avni 
daigua,  8. 

Mvadeaet 
Dip.  and  10. 


1st,  8.  B.  Tracy,  New- 
2d,  Henry  Howe^  Canan- 

iSbtMr.-~Pierpont  S^rmonr,  East  Bloomfleld, 


AuBiaAUAN  Wheat.— ^yeral  of  our  friends  have 
requested  some  of  our  Australian  Wheats  &c — 
We  had  none  in  our  possession  at  the  time  and 
were  unable  to  procure  any  till  the  period  of 
sowing  was  gone  bj.  Another  year,  howeyer, 
we  shall  procure  a  quantity  in  season,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  send  "some  to  any  who  desire  iL  Some 
&rmers  who  have  tried  it  in  this  section,  think  it 
does  not  ripen  early  enough  here,  requiring  a 
warmer  climate  than  Western  K.  Y.  The  Multi- 
caul  Rye  has  been  sent  to  all  who  asked  for  it 


^ 
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(T.  Cbabe^  Oteg<s  N.  Y.)  llie  paper  was  labelled 
right    The  ^rig  you  sent  u  Sweet  Mignonette. 

(M.  It  BaimN,  Spring  Prairie,  Wi&)  The 
standard  weight  of  Flax  seed  in  New  York,  is 
66  lb&;  of  Timothj  seed,  46  Iba  per  bn. 

BnB.->HaTlng  eonelnded  to  give  «  part  of  my  attention 
to  the  raising  orbees,  I  am  oblt^  to  make  a  few in<)iiirlM 
with  regard  to  tt.  Beea  are  geMralljmnoh  aflteted  m  thia 
part  of  the  ooontrv  with  the  miUer,  which  has  caused  many 
to  abandon  (he  keeping  of  them.  Do  yon  know  of  any 
means  by  wMch  the  mllTer  can  be  destroyed  or  prevented  ? 
Some  say  that  bees  should  be  kept  in  a  house ;  bat  I  noither 
know  how  the  hoose  should  be  constnicted,  nor  how  bees 
should  be  got  into  it.  By  givinc  what  information  yon  can 
with  regard  to  this,  in  the  '^Fannsr*'  yon  will  greatty 
oblige  a  Oanadlan  sabacriber.  Jaios  HA^rxswoBm.— 
ViennOf  C,  W, 

We  give  the  above  letter,  and  respectfully  in- 
vite some  one  &miliar  with  the  subject  to  state 
what  he  regards  as  the  best  protection  against  the 
bee-moth ;  and  the  best  plan  for  a  bee-house.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Moceb's  Bee  Manual  b  reeom- 
monded  to  our  correspondent^  as  a  work  worthy 

of  his  perusal. 

♦*■ 
SwAiffp  KvoK.'^In  the  month  of  Angnst  last,  I  deposited 
one  hundred  loads  of  swamp  mnek  m  my  bam-yard.  I 
propose  to  apply  it  to  my  com  land  in  the  q>ring,  a  part  of 
which  is  an  apple  wcnard.  WlU  it  prove  benellchd  to 
next  season^  crop  of  com,  and  also  to  the  fhiit  trees?  In 
your  next  namb«',  please  suggest  the  best  method  of  pro- 
paring  and  lumlyiiig  this kindof mannn.    £.  W.  Borruu. 

We  have  several  times  seen  swamp  muck  ap- 
plied to  fair  soils  in  Western  New  York,  and 
never  with  any  decided  benefit  As  an  absorbent 
of  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  dry  muck  is  valu- 
able; 1>ecause  the  ammonia  developed  in  the 
manure  neutndixes  the  organic  add  In  the  muck 
that  prevents  its  rotting,  and  the  whole  mass 
(muck  and  manure)  decompoees  together,  and 
yields  food  for  plants^  apple  trees  included.  All 
manure  in  barn-yards  is  liable  to  damage  and 
waste  from  an  ezoess  of  water ;  and  the  hauling 
of  swamp  muck  into  an  open  yard  will  not  obvi- 
ate the  difficulty.  A  litUe  water  from  rain  or 
snow  does  no  injury ;  but  a  good  deal  either  ear- 
riee  off  a  part  of  the  manure,  or  compels  the  farmer 
to  haul  some  nine  loads  of  water  to  his  fields  to 
convey  thither  one  load  of  solids^  whetheir  straw, 
hay,  muck,  or  ixmg.  This  involves  a  prodigious 
woste  of  labor,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing yards  in  which  manure  is  made^  pitrtly,  or 
entirely  sheltered  from  rain,  and  protected  from 
the  droppings  of  eves^  or  receiving  running 
streams  from  without^  as  we  have  frequently 
witnessed. 

Tbe  art  of  producing  good  manure  is  not  so 
generally,  nor  so  thoroughly  undarstood,  as  it 
ought  to  be;    The  proeesfc  of  decay  or  rotting  de- 


pends partily  on  the  tempentnrs^  partly  oo  the 
ehenncsl  nature  of  the  matten  operated  upon, 
and  partly  on  the  fineness  and  degree  of  moistiire 
of  the  material&  At  another  time,  when  our 
pages  are  less  crowded  than  at  present,  we  wiU 
discuss  this  interesting  and  important  brsnch  of 
£srm  economy,  at  length. 


WjirnEB  BABLST.'^Mr.  E.  K  Fat,  of  MszeDg(\ 
McHenry  county,  Illinoii^  wifihea  to  obtain  a  snail 
parcel  of  winter  barley. 

Both  barley  and  oats  endure  with  impimitT 
the  winters  of  tbe  south  in  the  eottoa-growiBg 
States;  but  we  have  never  seen  either  tbatwodd 
be  likely  to  survive,  if  sown  like  whest  is 
autumn,  the  frosts  of  central  Illinois. 

Having  written  to  Mr.  Spadkb  in  relation  to  tbe 
Winter  Barley  noticed  by  him  in  the  Ifsy  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer,  Mr.  S.  baa  kindly  sent  w  the 
following: 

"Yours  ot  the  18th  insL  was  dnly  reodred.  In  sumf, 
I  would  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  preTsknceof  Oe 
cholera  in  many  plaoee  oo  the  roale  to  your  Stale  Fair,  I 
gave  up  attending  as  I  had  expected.  Beepectiag  mj  cnf 
of  Barley,  I  will  say  that  the  yield  was  not  so  gmd  w  Ae 
year  previous— on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  40  ba.  per 
acre^which  I  think  was  owing  to  a  pan  not  hartaf  b«i 
sown  till  near  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  unfiironbic 
weather  in  the  spring.  The  fore  put  of  March  wai  tch 
pleasant  and  the  yoong  gndn  crew  rapidly,  hut  on  (he  IWi 
we  had  a  very  severi)  Ir^e  which  lasted  several  dap  a&d 
kined  oonsiderable  of  the  ISailey,  and  also  the  whesloflaie 
sowing.  My  flrst  sowing,  I  judge  Drom  the  shocks  ncr  un, 
would  tarn  of  60  bushels.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  vbo  I  ftl^ 
nished  with  seed,  had  an  exeeUent  crop,  fUl  S9  bo.  per 
acre.  I  have  not  threshed  much  of  my  crop,  only  abi«t 
200  or  800  bu.  which  I  sold  for  seed  at  T5  cts.  per  bwkd, 
and  suppose  I  have  1200  bo.  for  sale.  The  time  ^t^^ 
sowing.  My  crop  Is  all  up  and  loots  very  wcH  Tb«  UI 
has  been  (hrorable  lor  seeding.  I  can  Aimish  say  aoMaai 
of  seed  from  the  next  year^  crc^  in  time  for  tbeneH  !«ai^ 
sowing,  at  "such  price  as  may  be  hensa/Wr  agreed  oa  I 
began  cutting  my  crop  this  year  on  the  lilth  Junf ,  bat  Aal 
was  later  than  nauaL  From  the  1st  to  the  SOIh  September, 
in  this  country,  is  a  good  Ume  Ibr  sowing.  Bbm.  SrAim 
—Logansportf  Jnd, 

Mr.  F.  asks  "  whether  summer  Allowing  pnint 
land  will  pay  expenses^  where  the  soil  b  msiDlj 
sand  and  yegetable  moldT  He  adds:  "I  vBh 
to  know  if  plowing  light  soila  two  or  three  tiott 
is  of  any  use  f " 

Ab  a  general  role,  thia  praetioe  k  not  to  be 
commended;  sometimeB^  howeTer,  where  the 
ground  is  fool  with  weeds  or  gntfiv  repeste^ 
plowings  are  noecssary  to  olean  the  kn^  ^ 
bring  it  into  fine  tiltlL 

Mr.  F.  says  ttiat  efaints  bogs  eoTsr  their  Md^ 
and  hare  done  eonsidarable  damage  to  the  gnia 
crops  of  that  section.    A  remedy  is  desired. 


CtLAvnxamL'-^xoA  four  years  ago  I  •?■" 
article  on  the  Culture  and  Profits  of  the  Can- 
berry.  This  induced  me  to  give  it  a  tnl ^^ 
doing  Bo^  I  found  to  my  aatiafadion  ^^'^^^ 


l: 


\\ 


wanted  great  expense  or  skill  to  arrire  »  «ie 
point    &  the  article  aUuded  to^  it  w»  A*t^ 


^ 
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that  any  land  that  wonid  prodnoe  a  good  crop  of 
corn  would  prodace  cranberries  My  experience 
proves  that  a  dry  soil  will  produce  plantB»  and 
but  little  or  no  fruit;  while  the  wet  or  boggy 
Boil  will  produce  abundance  of  both.  But  my 
object  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  answer  an  inquiry 
in  your  paper  last  spring,  where  plants  could  be 
haa?  ^ow  I  would  say,  should  there  be  a  call,  I 
would  furnish  them  in  any  quantity,  in  boxes 
holding  five  bushels  and  upwards,  at  $2.50  per 
bushel,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot  or 
Steamboat  Wharf.    J.  Fabmks. — Cape    Vineentf 

i  ■■    »    

Barn  Airv  Ck)w-STABLE.— I  have  been  lome  yean  a  Bob- 
serilwr  to  yoor  very  valuable  ))criodlaiI,  and  have  noticed 
with  pleasure  and  profit  the  many  designs  for  cottaaes  and 
dwellmes  that  have  appeared  in  your  paper,  and  have 
looked  Tn  vain  for  plans  of  small  bams  ana  out-baildings. 
Can  nothing  be  said  or  done  to  improve  these  necessary 
balldin^  both  in  appearance  ami  convenience?  My 
acquaintance  is  not  extensive ;  but  I  would  say,  that  al- 
thonffh  I  know  of  some  good  models  for  srain  bama,  I 
know  of  none  that  are  well  adapted  for  stonng  feed,  win- 
tering cattle^  and  saving  manure. 

As  I  am  wishing  to  erect  a  bam,  or  building  capable  of 
containing  twenty  cows  and  their  food  during  winter,  and 
to  milk  them  in  or  under  in  summer,  will  you  or  some  of 
your  able  correspondents  present  a  plan  having  reference 
to  the  foUowincc  considorations : 

1.  The  building  should  bo  Just  Uige  enough ;  not  4oo 
large. 

8.  There  should  be  convenient  and  easy  stotago  for  hay, 
so  as  not  to  pitch  It  all  aloft  ^ 

8.  Should  there  be  a  cellar?  If  so,  how  large,  Ac,  to 
correspond  with  the  room  for  hay,  and  number  of  cattle. 

4.  Convenience  of  feeding,  and  ease  of  access  by  each 
cow. 

p.  A  convenient  way  and  place  Ibr  saving  all  the  manure, 
both  liquid  and  solid. 

I  would  also  ask  what  is  the  best  method  of  confining 
cattle,  whether  by  stanchions,  or  by  chain  or  rope?  How 
many  feet  are  required  for  each  cow  ?  What  kind  of  rack 
or  mangers  ?  How  many  hours  in  twenty-four  may  they 
be  confined  on  a  floor  ? 

If  you  or  any  one  chooses  to  notice  or  answer  tliis,  to> 
gether  with  anv  suggestions  or  information  relating  to  stock 
or  buildings,  they  will  favor  and  benefltme,  and  possibly 
some  one  else.     Lbvi  Pabdocx.— ^Turon,  it,  T, 


BiRSp  DmiiASK.— I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 

Kper  fw  three  years,  and  have  seen  no  notice  of  a  disease 
U  is  now  making  fearlViI  ravages  among  my  sheep.  The 
diaeaae  is  first  manifested  in  th^  dnllimd  stupid  appear- 
once.  They  soon  become  lame,  often  losing  the  control  of 
a  leg,  and  frequently  straining  to  make  water,  and  although 
they  de  not  appear  in  great  pain  they  die  In  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  in  one  instance  onlv  having  lingered  along  as  many 
days.  I  have  opened  ana  examined  mem  without  finding 
anything  that  indicates  disease,  save  a  slight  infection  of 
the  liver-— no  appearance  of  the  common  diseases  of  the 
country.  I  first  thought  they  might  have  eaten  poisoned 
food,  but  the  disease  being  confined  exclusively  to  the 
ewes,  seems  not  to  flivor  that  idea.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular, hoping  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  know 
something  of  the  cause  and  remedy  for  this  fhtal  disease. 
P.  N.  SABOf.— ^AtofooMM,  IHcA. 


HORTICULTDRAL. 


S^ 


(G.  L.,  Meadville,  P^)  To  aavs  Peach  BtTra.— 
"  Earthing  up"  will  effect  your  object^  but  the  ap- 
plication of  grafting  wax  is  not  advisable. 

(J.  D.  H.,  South  Butler,  N.  T.)  You  can  take 
your  budded  peach  trees  up  with  safety,  and  lay 
them  in  dry  ground  for  the  winter.  It  will  not 
hart  the  buds  to  be  covered  with  earth. 

(a  M.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohia)    The  large  plum 


you  describe  as  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference one  way,  and  six  the  other,  weighing 
three  ounces  is  the  Yellaio  Magnum  banum,  or 
Yellow  Egg. 

Basket  Willow,  or  Ozier,  can  be  had  in  small 
quantities  at  least,  in  most  of  the  nm'series.  It 
could  not  be  grown  successfully  or  profitably  on 
land  OTcrflowed  six  months  in  the  year.  Ton 
wiU  find  some  information  in  back  numbers  of 
the  Farmer, 

p.  S.,  Stockbridge,  Mass.)  The  best  time  to 
transplant  very  large  trees  is  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  they  can  be  moyed  on  sled& 
A  deep  trench  should  be  dug  around  each,  at  such 
distance  from  the  tree  as  will  leave  an  abundance 
of  roots^  and  when  the  ball  of  earth  remaining 
around  the  roots  is  frozen  solid,  the  tree  can  be 
moved  to  its  new  situation.  We  have  seen  very 
large  trees  tiius  moved  successfully,  with  a  pair 
of  horses  and  a  sled,  and  three  or  four  handy  men. 
Deciduous  trees  should  have  the  heads  well  re- 
duced ^y  a  shortening,  and  in  some  cases  a  total 
lopping  off  of  brancheSb  Some  evergreens  will 
also  b^ir  thi%  such  as  Hemlock,  Red  Cedar,  Arbor 
Vitffi,  ^,  <fcc. 

(James  A.  Nxuoiir,  Hercer  Co.,  Pa.)  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  localitite  for  both  apple  and 
pear  trees  to  be  injured  on  the  trunk,  near  the 
ground,  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter, 
but  we  cannot  understand  the  injuries  or  disease 
yon  describe  as  attacking  the  trunk  higher  up. 

Feab  Bugbt.— Mr.  Asa  Pauizb,  near  Geneva, 
N.  T.,  says  that  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  roots 
of  pear  trees  will  preserve  or  cure  them  of  the 
blight    We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Paliixb. 

(M.  K,  Bentonville,  Ind.)  Pbaob  Taxn. — 
Planters  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages  of  fall  and  spring  planting.  In  mUd  dim- 
ates^  and  dry,  light  soil,  we  wonld  advise  fall ;  in 
severe  dimates,  or  damp  soIIb^  the  spring.  To 
keep  worms  from  killing  them,  examine  the  trees 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  pick  out  with  a  knife 
any  that  are  to  be  found.  A  peck  of  leached 
ashes  laid  around  every  tree^  in  the  spring  will 
aid  in  keeping  them  off. 

(Several  Correspondents.)  We  have  not  yet 
received  the  proceeffiigs  of  the  Pomological  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  but  hope  to  very  soon. 
Copies  may  possibly  be  had  by  applying  to  some 
of  the  Secretaries— -Jaxbs  H.  Watis^  Rochester,  F. 
R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  or  H.  W.  a  Clxvxlams 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

(R.  a  Howi^  Lebanon,  IS,  H.)  Your  box  of 
fruits  is  received  in  good  order,  and  we  are  great- 
ly obliged.  We  will  renort  upon  them  in  the  next 
numb^  of  the  i^bnrtfr. 


THE   OBNB8BB   FABMBB. 
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THE  GENESEE  FABMER  FOR  1853. 


One  more  number  completes  the  present 
Tolume.  To  those  who  have  read  the 
Farmer  the  present  year,  we  need  not  say 
that  we  have  spared  neither  labor  nor  Ex- 
pense to  make  our  paper  interesting  and 
valuable.  But  for  our  large  and  almost 
unparalleled  circulation,  every  volume  .we 
print  would  cost  us  more  than  the  price 
charged  to  subscribers.  To  our  friends 
and  agents  everywhere,  we  tender  our 
acknowledgements  for  past  favors,  and  hope 
to  increase  our  indebtedness  another  year. 
Let  every  subscriber  spend  an  hour  in 
calling  the  attention  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  claims  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  we  shall  more  than  double 
OUT  circulation  the  coming  year.  Let  all 
engage  in  this  work,  and  form  dubs  early. 

The  Practical  and  ScierUifie  ^armcf'a  <nm  Paper, 
THB    GBHBSBIl    FAKHBR, 

A  MOm-HLT  JOVUTAL  OV 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE; 
iLLuaraATBD  wrra  mnaatoire  xhobatdtcm  ov 

Fwm  Bnildingfl,  Dom«stio  Animali,  In^klemanti,  fto. 

♦ 

TOLTTME    Znr,    FOB    1853. 

» 

DANIEL  lee;  JAMES  YICK,  Jb.,  ^  JOSEPH 

HARRIS^  Edrobs. 

P.  BABBY,  Conductor  of  Horticiiltand  DepartOMiii 


IN  tesaing  a  Proepoctiu  Tor  the  Foubtsbith  Yolame  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  the  IHibllBher  flatten  himself  that  it 
is  too  widely  known,  too  extensively  drcalated,  and  too 
well  read,  t^)  render  it  necessary  U>  state  the  design  of  the 
work.  Those  who  read  the  Farmer  are  the  best  jadges  of 
its  Talne,  and  those  unacquainted  wiUi  it  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine its  pages. 

The  Fourteenth  Volume  will  oommence  (m  the  1st  of 
Jsnnary,  and  will  be  issued  rcgolarly  on  the  1st  of  each 
month  during  the  year.  It  will  be  printed  on  new^ype  and 
superior  psper,  each  number  containing  TUIBTY-TWO 
PxVGES,  and  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  Volume  of 
884  pages,  with  title  page,  index.  Ac,  snltable  for  binding. 
The  work  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  beantiAil  and. 
reaUy  valuable  engravings  of  Fata  Buildings,  Implements, 
Domestic  Animals,  (Choice  FruiW  Flowers,  Shrulis,  J^ — 
The  Volume  for  1S52,  when  bound,  will  make  the  mostral- 
ttablc  Volume  on  Agriirnltnre  yet  published  in  this  oonntry. 
The  Volume  for  l^.V)  we  design  still  fiirthor  to  Improve,  and 
hope  to  be  suBtaincd  in  our  efforts  by  the  flvmers  of  the 
eoantry. 

We  number  amonff  our  Contributors,  hundreds  of  the  best 
Practical  Farmers  m  the  country,  and  our  readers  have 
lluron^  our  pages,  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. No  thinking  man  can  read  any  number  we  inuo, 
without  receiving  some  usofhl  hint  in  rmrd  to  the  man- 
agement of  crops,  stock,  or  the  orcliard,  of  more  value  than 
the  price  of  the  volume.  The  ChnnM  Farmer  is  by  Ikr 
the  Cheapest  Aaricultural  Journal  published  in  Amerfosu— 
Oar  FORTY  THOUSAND    BUBSOKIBBBfi  pteoe  as 


ahead  of  sO  other  Agrieollnral  Joomala.  and  easUs  ns  to 
Aimlsh  a  paper  Ibr  tte  triflfaig  sam  aSTkrm  ornvSkO- 
Mi^s,  equal  to  any,  botti  In  vahie  and  beanty.  Its  positkii 
as  the  ChMp^  and  at  least  one  of  the  39it  AffriaaUmvl 
JoumaU  in  the  eoantry,  Is  ftiOv  establlahed,  and  we  coofl- 
dently  ask  for  it  that  sopport  which  it  merits  from  the  Fir^ 
men.  Gardeners,  and  Fruit  ColtorlstB  of  the  United  Btsta. 
We  inrite  all  who  feel  the  importance  of  sostaining  Uui 
work,  and  extendhig  its  nseltalness,  not  only  to  snlnnflie 
themselves,  but  to  Introdaoe  it  to  the  patronage  of  their 
Mends. 

Vttty  Ccnti  a  Tesur,  In  Adraitca. 

Five  Copies  for  |8— Bight  Copies  flir  |8,  and  aqy  lamr 
namber  at  the  same  rate. 

C^  AU  sabecriptions  to  commence  with  the  yesr,  sod 
the  entire  volome  nq>pUed  to  aU  sobeeribera. 

CT'PosivMAsms,  Faxiobs,  and  all  friends  of  tanpKyfe* 
ment,  are  reapectfiiUy  solicited  to  obtain  and  forwsrt  isb- 
scrlptions. 

Bubsoriptton  money,  if  properly  endoaed,  may  be  teal 
(post^Mad  or  free)  at  the  risk  of  the  Pabllsher.    Addn«k> 

DABUBii    I.EE, 

November,  1868.  Bothtder,  If.  7. 


PosTAOi  Law. — By  the  new  Postage  law, 

which  took  effect  on  the  lit  of  September  last,  the 

postage  on  the  Oenetee  Farmer  for  one  jear  is  m 

folIowB^— when  paid  qnarterlj  in  adyanoe: 

Anywhere  in  the  State  of  New  York, .  .3  da 

Anywhere  in  the  United  States, 6  eU 


Ermthem  IT.  T.  Ure  Btoek  Ini 

nv,  PlattsbnrghfN.T.    For  terma,  please  apply  to 
of  the  Company. 

8e«da* 

FOUL  MBABOW  GRASS  SEBD,  OeDuiae;  fim 
LawnOrass;  Engliahand  Italian  Bay  Orsai;  White Clo- 
yer.  &c,  for  sale  by  BAJ^PH  A  CO., 

Union  Ag.  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  9  Futtoa  8t, 
New  York.  [Il-Stj 

BVendk  Zlme  Falat. 

THIS  new  and  beantlAil  article  of  Paint  is  now  oAivd  is 
the  trade  and  pabUc,  groond  In  prepared  linseed  oiLftrflte 
first  time  In  this  oonnfiy.  It  has  beoi  oaed  sqocmMIv  ia 
France  for  the  but  five  yean,  where  it  haaaapersededvluls 
Lead  as  a  painL 

llie  French  Zinc  when  properiy  prepared  sad  vati. 
malces  the  most  brilliant  an4l  darahie  wwte  hi  ass,  sad  ii 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonoos  qaalitiee. 

The  French  Zfaie  is  not  more  expensive  than  whHe  iesd, 
and  is  prepared  in  each  a  manner  that  it  rcqabei  no  tea- 
cher preparation  fo^ose,  than  to  thtai  It  with  TmpcBliae  <r 
raw  Oil  to  the  consistency  of  white  load  pahiL 

The  French  Zinc  Is  very  mnch  whiter,  and  bss  a  better 
bodv,  than  the  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

The  French  Zinc  is  olfored  dry,  and  prepared  ai  above, 
la  <iaantities  to  salt  parchasen,  at  the  Manntkdaref^  De 
poL  Na  17  BailUo  St.,  Bochoster,  N.  T. 

Jiriy,  18M,  M.  F.  BBTNOLW. 


TO  those  who  have  porchased  trees  of  me,  at  the  Mooros 
Nursery,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anvthing  hers ;  bet  the 
pablic  generally  I  woold  recomm^d  to  call  and  exaaiias 
my  stocic  of  trees,  for  thcv  are,  without  doubt,  tiM  tooo. 
thriity  and  stocky  that  can  be  found  in  any  narMrraramd. 
It  is  true,  I  can  not  boast  of  100,000  of  one  kind,  \W*^  «< 
anothor,  50,000  of  another,  Ac. ;  but  Ihte  I  can  nay.  that  I 
have  40,000  fine,  thriity,  wea  grown  apple  trees,  Itoe*  snd 
four  years  old,  all  of  the  beet  leading  varietips.  nsdy  ix 
delivery  this  IhlL  Also,  cherries,  pears,  peochei,  Ae^  » 
lilie  proportion,  all  of  which  are  olTered  low,  and  veiy  lem 
to  whok'sale  Jobbers. 

My  focilities  for  obtaintog  bads  and  scions  from  beartag 
trees,  are  likewise  unsarpassod  by  anv  other  nnnery.  ksv- 
ing,  since  I  have  owned  and  earned  on  the  naneiy,  (now 

King  on  ten  yean.)  set  ont  new  itandards  of  aH  (fee  beil 
iding  varieties,  all  of  which  are  In  bearing  ooodkloa. 

CHABLSS  WWia. 
Oreeoe,  Bidge  Flank  Boad,  Oct,  18Ba 
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PREMIUMS   FOR   1853. 


DoxuNo  the  year  1852  the  editors  of  the  Gxhbb  Fabmbk  eironkted  oyer  Eight  Hundred  Dollan 
worth  of  the  best  Agricoltoral  Books  published  in  the  oonntry.  Theee  vorke^  in  addition  to  Forty 
Thoutand  Oopie$  Monihly  cf  owt  oicm  JcumaJL^  scattered  all  oyer  the  land,  eren  to  Oregon  and  Call- 
fomia»  we  believe  haye  exerted,  and  will  eontinne  to  exert  a  yerj  beneficial  influence.  Their  inflaenoe 
IB  not  confined  to  those  who  receiye  them,  bat  is  felt  by  their  children,  their  friends  and  neighboi-s. 
They  mnst  increase  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  power,  and  the  wealth  of  those  for  wboee 
especial  benefit  we  labor.  It  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  circulation  of  these^works.  We  do  this 
for  the  good  they  accomplish,  as  weU  as  a  slight  compensation  to  our  friends— the  friends  of  Bund 
Improyement— particularly  Post-Masters  throughout  the  coimtry,  who  act  as  yoluntary  Agents^  with- 
out the  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward.    Below  we  giye  our  Liat  of  Premiums  for  1858. 

PREMIITHS    TO    IlfDmDDUAI.S. 

Ist  thikTY  dollars  in  AasiODijrDBAi.  Booeb^  to  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  largest 
number  of  subscribOT^  at  the  elnb  prices^  before  the  10th  day  of  April  next^  so  that  we  may  an- 
nounce  the  suooeBsfiil  competitor  in  the  l^y  number. 

2d.  TWENTY  DOLLARS  in  AgrieuUwral  Bookt,  to  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  second 
highest  list^  as  aboye. 

8d   TEN  DOLLARS^  in  Affrieultwral  Booki,  to  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  highest  list 

In  order  to  make  the  circulation  of  Good  Agrieultural  Book»  Mobx  Qinssal  and  BEmEFioiAi, 
and  to  reward  xtkrt  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  their  exertions  in  its  behalf  we 
.will  giye  to  those  not  entitled  to  either  of  the  aboye  premiums^  the  following  Boobt,  free  of  postage^ 
or  Bxtra  Papers,  as  may  be  preferred: 

1st  To  eyery  penon  person  who  sends  SIXTEEN  Subsoriben^  at  our  dub  terms  of  thbxb  shxixxngs 
XAca,  one  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer^ 

2<L  ,To  eyery  person  sending  for  TWENTY-FOUR  Copiee^  as  aboye^  any  Agricultural  Book  valued 
at  50  oents^  or  two  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer.  , 

8d.  To  eyery  person  ordering  THIRTY-TWO  Copies  of  the  Fanner,  any  Agricultural  Book  worth 
75  cents,  or  three  extra  copies  m  the  Farmer. 

4th.   For  FORTY,  any  Agricultural  Book  yalaed  at  $1,  or  four  extra  oopies  of  the  Farmer. 

5th.  For  FORTY-EIGHT,  any  Agricultural  Book  worth  $1,25,  or  fiye  extra  oopies  of  the  Farmer. 
For  lamr  nnmbeFS,  Books  or  papen  giyen  in  the  aotme  proportion*    To  mmw  coflf  to  our  friends,  we  pre-pay 


poskt{f«  on  aU  Books  sent  as  premiams,  and  penons  entitled  will  please  state  whether  they  wish  Books  or  extra  papers, 
and  make  their  selection  whon  they  send  oraors,  if  they  desire  Books ;  or  if  theyhare  not  obtained  as  many  subscnbcrs 
M  Ibcy  intend  to,  we  wiD  delay  sending  antU  the  club  is  AiU,  If  so  reqnested.  We  do  not  require  that  all  the  papers  of 
a  clab  should  be  sent  to  one  Post  Office.    If  necessanr  for  the  oonreiuence  of  subscribers,  we  are  willing  to  send  to  as 


many  dilTerent  Offices  as  there  are  members  of  the  Club.  We  write  the  names  on  each  paper,  when  a  number  is  sent 
to  the  same  Office,  if  so  desired,  but  when  conrenient  Post-Masters  would  oonfiar  a  fitTor  oy  baring  the  whole  number 
ordered  at  their  own  office,  sent  to  their  own  address. 


COUNTY    PREMIUMS. 

To  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  establishing  CtAinty  Ax/rietdtural' Librariea,  we  offer  the  following 
Premiums;  which  we  hope  will  aid  in  the  more  general  establishment  of  County  Libraries : 

let  We  will  give  an  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS  to  the  Countv  in 
whifh  the  gteaieti  number  of  copies  of  the  Oeneeee  Farmer  m  taken  by  the  lOth  of  April  next  This 
Library  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library,  under  the  care  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

2d.  To  the  County  in  which  the  next  greatest  number  is  taken,  an  Ayriadtwral  Library  tDorth 
TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS,  on  the  same- conditions  as  aboye. 

As  the  above  two  premiums  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  we  wish  to 
give  our  friends  in  other  States  an  equal  chance  in  the  competition,  we  offer  the  same  premiums  to 
OOtTNTIES  OUT  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  thus: 

1st  To  the  County  out' of  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  oopies  of  our 
paper  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  Library  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

2d.    To  the  next  GomUy  out  of  N,  York,  a  Library  worth  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARa 

^T"  As  an  Sobserlptions  commence  anew  with  the  year,  places  where  the  Fanner  was  never  before  taken  will  stand 
an  eqnal  chance  in  the  competition  for  premiums.  Inatvidnata  will  reoeire  the  premiams  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
for  their  individoal  benefit,  as  a  oompeMotion  for  their  personal  exertions,  and  the  numbers  thtfrsend  will  be  credited  to 
Xtke  Counties  where  the  papers  are  sent,  so  that  the  premiums  to  indiridoals  win  not  at  all  fntenere  with  the  County  pre- 
minnis,  or  tlie  Coutttr  with  IndiTlduala. 

BACK  VOLUMBS  of  the  Farmer  wiB  be  ttamished.  If  derired,  and  oomited  the  same  as  new  snbsoribers.  We  sball 
keep  aeorroct  aeoount  of  the  subaeriben  sent  by  each  person  and  county.  In  the  May  number  we  ahall  announce  the 
premhims.  LibraHee  wHl  be  forwarded  per  oid«r,  Jnamediately  after  the  announcement,  and  penons  or  soeielles  can 
seleet  their  own  boeka,  or  leave  the  selection  to  us.  |S^  Specimen  numbers,  show-bDls, ««.,  sent  to  all  post-paid  appli- 
eaata.   Aniettersmasfcbepaldorllfeek   flabeerlpttonmoaeyttfpwps«ly«MJoaed,  may  be  mailed  li  car  risk. 
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THE   HORTICULTURIST    FOR   1853. 


>^' 


Thk  melancholy  destli  of  A.  J.  Downing  depmed  the  readers  of  the  BortiadturUt 
of  the  labors  of  one  whose  essays  they  had  so  long  read  with  unmingled  pleasure  and 
profit.  Since  that  sad  event  became  known,  the  great  question  among  the  horticol- 
turists  of  the  country,  who  have  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  has  been,  vho 
should  succeed  ^to  this  important  post  With  singular  unanimity,  it  has  been 
assigned  to  P.  Barbt,  of  Rochester,  who  has  been  urgently  solicited  in  various  wars, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  This,  from  the  nature  of  his 
«ngagemeDts,  he  could  not  do  while  the  horticulturist  was  published  at  Albany. 
The  subscriber,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  Mr.  Barrt,  as  one  of  the  editon 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer^  has  therefore  purchased  the  Horticulturietj  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  volume  it  will  be  published  at  Rochbstbii,  and  EDITED 
BY  P.  BARRY,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  Horticulturists  of  the  eountij,  whose 
communications  will  materially  add  to  its  value.  The  ARCHITECTURAL  BKPABT- 
M£NT  will  be  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  ability  and  reputation. 

To  render  the  work  accessible  to  a  greater  number,  and  consequently  more  beneficial, 
ihe  price  ipvill  be  reduced  to  Two  Dollabs  per  year,  in  advcmcSj  and  at  the  same  lime 
various  improvements  made.  Each  number  will  contain  a  full  page  engraving  of  some 
new,  rare  and  valuable  fruit  or  flower,  drawn  from  nature,  and  engraved  in  a  style  not 
excelled.  , 

Still  further  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  meet  the  improving  taste  and 
increasing  wants  of  the  Horticultural  community,  we  shall  also  publish  an  edition 
with  COLORED  PLATES,  each  number  containing  a  full  page  engraving  of  some 
new,  rare  and  valuable  fruit  or  flower,  correctly  colored  from  nature,  by  the  best  liring 
artists  in  this  line.  This  will  be  a  new  and  important  feature,  in  this  oouoti},  &&<! 
must  command  the  attention  and  patronage  of  both  professional  and  amateur 
Horticulturists.  As  the  number  of  colored  plates  we  can  furnish  will  be  limited,  ftm 
the  care  and  time  required  in  their  preparation,  those  who  wish  the  Colored  £diti(m  cf 
the  fforticuliuriet  for  1858  will  do  well  to  order  immediately.  Price  with  colored 
plates.  Four  Dollars,  in  advance. 

All  who  cultivate  fruit  or  flowers  should  read  the  HorHeulturiet^  as  it  is  deroted 
entirely  to  Horticulture  and  its  kindred  arts  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architec- 
ture, and  will  keep  its  readers  advised  of  everything  new  on  the  subject,  eitha  in 
Europe  or  America. 

It  will  be  our  aim  not  only  to  make  the  Horticulturist  superior  both  in  style  and 
matter  to  any  work  of  the  character  in  this  country,  but  equal  to  any  of  the  Horticiil- 
tural  Journals  of  Europe,  and  we  confidently  ask  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Horti- 
culturists of  the  country.  The  January  number  will  be  issued  early  in  December,  a&d 
specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  interest  themselves  in  its  behalt  The 
volume  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853. 

Address  J.  VICE,  Jr.,  Publibbbb, 

Ifovmber  1,  1852.  JRochester^  If^  T^* 
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Bmerr'a  Patent  Flnt  Premium,  18S3, 
HAILaOAD  fUmiR  FOIWBIt, 

TMBEBHItIa    HAOHIHBt,    lEPABATaBI,    fca., 

Wntem  Ittw   York  Aioucr. 

B.  D.  Hallock,  Agitanltanl  WuahiraM, 

Ho.  ea  BuTi  St.,  Bocsbtb,  K.  T. 
TSB  Snbscrlber.lKTnfromltieAIbiiDr  AirrtculUnt^oi^ 
WurctioaK,  and  Ben]  Store,  vben  be  bu  been  niwed 
fbr  Ibe  past  eti  f  ean,  hu  leeiired  (bo  iole  Aeenej  for  tho 
His  uf  Einerr^  Patent  KiUimd  Hone  Power  tai  Uochaler 
■Bd  TlclBlij,  ta  "Wrfr  wid  ftTowblj  known  IhremghoLl 

faliliMlprenilDmawirdedlB  the  BtUs  of  Ohio,  Mieblgan. 
ud  In  Now  Vert,  Ibr  Uw  DM  Baltnul  Ha»  Powen,  In 
ISM,  ISM,  ind  anbi  In  I3B1,  ako  U  tb*  FnTlnol*!  Fair  al 
Canida,  nBCBllT  keld  tt  ToKmlo.  mm  mwirded  >  Piplonu 
and  £2,  oTwUlefi  a« Judge*  blgUr  eominrnd  the  prlDctple 
■nd  wDcksuublp  at  Ihli  Fower.  luiw  o9^r  them  U  mum- 
AielDrer^  piioo,  with  the  InnapoRaUan  added,  ud  aoljecl 

slunied^^r 

>r  ftinher  parttcDlan  ko  ClrroJan  and  Caukiffue*, 

h  *n  fnrabbed  gralli  on  arpllFBtlon  to  tbe  aDbenlber. 

10  Ulentlan  of  the  Panning  pnUle  li  aollFlled,  and  a 

ri'Ail  Inrodgalton  Into  Uie  onnilnictkm  of  Ibl*  Power, 

d  lu  snnipimulte  nwrtl*.  aa  well  aa  price,  ie  KquMed 


brfore  purchaslnir  elaewliure. 
Tlio  Vheeler  Power  l>  ab 

•.art«ri»,M5™f7oUir 
win  iw  kepi  oonMuiliy  on  1 


«p  Ibr  lale,  Smnf^  Seed  Plantera,  the  bcM  In 
ar  and  Croa  Cul  Saw  MUb,  Feed  Ullk,  Cora 
t1«j  CuIteTv,  Com  Bhtflera,  Qinmbtg  flxtnret. 


Grab!  DrlDa,  Plowa, 


UlUa,  and  asrlciiltaral  and  taor 
rallT.    lie  will  be  prepared  lo 

anil  Taylor^  well  llBo»Ti8eJllic., , , , 

Hb)'  Farke.  SoalhL  Klflea,  and  olber  haying  looli,  at  manu- 
lkcliin.n'  priefa,  wtaoleaale  and  retail 
ranlrular  aHenUiw  la  called  to  A  NEW  PLOW,  which 


Hbelievedlo    ,_ 

which  la  wamnlsd  to  do  betler  wort,  with  leat  eipeni 
team  than  any  plow  hereiofhre  aold  In  thla  neinltr,  wblU 
pric«  la  lt«  than  tx  any  other  equally  well  flnMied. 
Tlie  -  unlAns  oneiwlce.  cub  ayatem"  will  be  adof 


wnnling  lo  meet  prmnpUirUio  want!  of  a  dlKrlmlnaOiu 

pnbtlc  [U-tf] K.  P.  HALLOCKT" 

ImpBrtant  M  Vndt  Oiwwen. 
THE  BUbecriber  baring  been  lor  a  number  of  ycon  engag- 
ed In  rearing  and  eiperlmenUng  with  Frait  and  Frail 
Treec,  now  oIRn  Ow  reeolt  of  hla  ohaerrailoni  to  the  pub- 
lic, lie  hai  dlasorered  a  e«Uln  anbaUiicewhlFJi,  If  applied 
10  Prall  Tinea,  rendera  boUl  Ihelrtrankiand  fUlage  i^noi- 
hnu  la  vermin.  Tba  Tellowi,  tn  the  Peach  *ea,1i  perau- 
nently  cared  by  one  or  two  apptlcallooj.  He  haa  aleo 
dlacovered  a  cheap  and  aacaeeeftil  mode  of  preaerrlng 
mill  during  Ibe  whiter,  or  for  an  indelliaie  period,  nUtely 
free  from  rot. 

Peraona  wiiUng  lo  iTill  tbemaetrea  of  tbeae  dlaenrerit*, 
IjT  encloaing  Om  Dollar  In  a  leUer  lo  i.  W.  WILLIAUS, 
FoUalown  P.  O.,  Monigoraety  Co.,  Fenn^  will  reoalTe  ibe 
mode DfappUcatkio  by—' —  -* — " 

NoTenibef.lBM.-ii 


tract  fiv  a  larn  quaatln.  tVe  are  bow  preiiaTwl  to  Hipply 
-any  qoahUty  that  nay  Iworlaced.  Fmnemand  garien- 
an  woold  do  wan  lo  eall  on  na  befwepanhaalag  elaewhere, 
u  we  ace  DO*  able  to  B^Kv  a  haa  prlo*  thwi  heretolbtw 
oflUed.    £T«jbaglabraaded''a]hibui,Enra,No.l.> 


#= 


WIU.  al  (be  afaorteat  noUee,  lU  all  orden  (br  MachlDM 
made  by  Itaem,  antow  wbleh  are  ibrir  DonUe  and  BIngIa 
H«»  Powen  and  Orenbol  Thrraben  and  Bepeiaton, 
Coffiblntd  Thniben  (nd  Wini>owen,ClrcDlar8aw  HUla, 
Clorer  Hollen,  Hone  Powen  gscred  fcr  ChnralBB,  Feed 
Cutlen  Air  Hone  Ppwer  uae,  Aa,  Ac 
llie  wardly  <S  fodder  which  pret^la  Id  many  parte  of 


1  bring  peeotlariy  adapted  to  the  emnency. 
Thla  Machine  it  made  expre^y  Ibr  Hone  Powernag, 
nd  la  rely  almng  and  mbatantbil.  In  Pennntranla  11  la 
vA  chiefly  fitr  cnttlng  cm%  aUlka.  alLhouKb  11  rule  alraw 
nd  hay  equally  well,  and  will  cuL  from  half  an  Inch  lo  two 
-"-  -  '  sngUL  It  la  afmpto  and  eompact,  luTlng  Ibnr 
[btkniTca  which  ara  attached  inaoeb  a  manner 
oITmmI  gnund,  and  then  nplaccd 
1 — ,  -^.aon.  AU  the  wearing 
bea^loaad  byraean^ 

, wrench,  and  any  panon  can  keep 

Ibe  Uachlns  hi  the  moat  perfect  ordw    In  culling  eois 
•talkl  they  an  eruhed  between  alroog  Inn  fbed  ra1&  and 

..... .  ,^g^  y^  ooarM  Halkl  UB  nitll  tnlo  email  piceoh 

IncM  Ibe  whole  to  Terr  flna  feed.    They  an  eapa- 
oBe  horae,  of  enlOng  ISO  bn,  per  hour. 

WIIEELEK,  MELICK  *  CO. 
Ooner  of  Haudlton  and  Uberiy  BBHtt 
Albahy,  Nor.,  1891. 


S'alu,  Mnlghf  knlTca  wtah 
al  they  mat  be  taken  oC 
wllhoul  producing  the  le 


il^wllha 
IMoe,*! 


PEAR  SEED,  APPLE  SEED, 
T,  fc  B   SMITH       -      -       -  - 


W.  T,  k  B   SMITH  dmre  to  oall  the  atlenHon  of  Nnr- 
Berrmen.  Dealen.  and  Frail  drawcre,  to  Oielr  la»e  atodc 
of  ThriltT  and  WcUOrvwn  Fnilt  and  OmamcBtal  T^ia, 
aoUable  Ibr  Oanlen,  Orchard,  and  Omamenlal  pi-ndn. 
4ft,M0  AMile,  large  and  IhrMy. 
IMM  Peaeb,  a  yean  old. 
^000  Pear,  Mandanl  and  dwaiC 
niOOO  Cheity,  alandaid  and  dwarC 
1(M)00  Orangs  Qninee,  A  yean  AA. 
^OOtt  HoCM  Cbeatmit:  6  to  8  tttA  hlg^ 
lO/XM  HomiUln  Aah,  •  lo  S  AMI  hirt. 
a.nm  g>jp.p-.m  _  n-i^—  m.  Ts(jTr»j  Sprnco,  nd 


Antllan  Fine. 

V**'  Oraps  Vine*,  maOj  iMbdIa. 

vffK  Plom,  Anrlaot,  NeMarine,  and  A 
lO/KPO  Baakel  WUlow  CpUhigL 
HMXKI  Apple  BcedHun,  1  year  old. 
10/m  Chnr?  Seedlbigi. 
X>,OM>  EORraean  Hoontahi  Ad 

8,000  Englfafa  Tbarn,  for  }M 

S/m  Prirel,  Aw  hedgea  anifl 
Vif^  Hoiae  Cheatnol,  |8  per-IMM). 

1,1)00  Downing  Cidknl  REubarti. 
Bmwbeiriee,  SO  rarieliea ,-  Boaea,  DahHaa,  GoaaebenfM, 
Conwnla,  Kaqiberriei,  Aqioagna,  Booto,  PI*  Plaol  ^aiir 
Lemon),  Feai  Seed,  Apple  BatdTic  Ao^ 
Naraiilier,  IGM.— [fq 


•^ 


p 


THX    OEREBKB   J-ASMBS. 


or  AsHenltena  Prndmeti  at  tbe  JPirlnclpttl  HuduCila  the  Vnlted  Btetcs.  — OeCM;  Mn. 


Beef,  per  100  Hml  . . . 

do    meHS,  per  bbl. 
Pork,pcr  IWlta... 

do     mcfls,  per  bbl 

Lard,  per  lb 

Butter,    do  

Cheese,  do  

FUiur,  per  bbL 

Wheat,  per  biuh... 
Com,  shelled,  per  bti. 
Bye,  do 

OaU,  do 

Barley,  do 

Oover  seed,  do 
Timothy  seed,  do 
Flax  seed,  do 

May,  per  ton , 

Wool,  per  lb 
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ANOBBS    LBSROT, 

fforaerymany  at  Angers,  JPranoe, 

HONORARY  and  Conrespondlng  Member  of  the  prind- 
cipal  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, begs  leave  to  inform  his  fMends  and  all  the  Nnnery- 
men  of  the  Union  in  general,  that  he  has  made  lanre 
preparations  and  has  now  on  hand,  a  oonsidcrable  stock  of 
the  finest  Eveigreen  Seedlings,  Boses,  Fmits,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  dec  4bc.,most  suitable  for  thd  American  mac- 
keL  The  experiments  of  several  years,  of  putting  up  larae 
orders  for  tiie  United  States,  enables  htm  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  now  all  the  nooessary  knowlepgo  to  give  foil 
satisfaction,  and  to  tnsnro  the  deUvery,  in  ffMd  on&,  of  all 
the  Trees,  Ac,  ordered. 

He  also  begs  to  infonn  «11  Nnrserymen  who  have  not 
already  received  the  supplement  for  1852,  to  bis  Catalogue 
for  1851— that  it  can  be  obtained  ttee  of  any  charge  athis 
Agent's  office,  M.  Ed.  fioisange.  188  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
who  will  also  attend  to  flofwarding  all  orders  sent  to  him, 
and  to  pass  through  the  <!)astom  House ;  and  re-ship  ail 
goods  ordered  without  any  delay  and  with  the  greatest  eaie. 

Address  M.  Audu  Lsbot,  Angers,  France,  care  of 

ED.  BOSSANGE, 
C11-2CI  188  Pearl  Street,  New  Ywk. 
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THE  snbseriben  offer  for  sale  this  Aotomn  and  ths  ^_ 
ing  Sping,  10,000  DahUa  Roots,  which  have  prared  to  Im 
the  choicest  collection  in  the  States  and  c^rfAmM.  r^es 
records  of  the  Fairs  for  the  last  four  yeara.] 

Persons  commencing  the  Nursery  biutnen,  snd  iiBa* 
teors,  will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  us  a  eaB,cr 
make  enqoirtes  before  pordiasing^sewherai. 

«    ^  _.         .  «.                <^'  BYAN  &  CO., 
Rochester  and  Chariotte  Plank  Road  Nimeries,  Eocho- 
ter,  N.  Y. [n-tf] 

OKE  of  the  desirable  (Sums  in  the  Chenango  Yslky,  Oa- 
ated  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Oxfoi^  contaiof  90 
acres,  river  flatr-grain  land,  paature,  wood  land,  sad  or 
charding.  A  large  and  convmiient  dwetttng  houe,  two 
large  bams,  with  sheds  and  out-houses.  Waleml  br  die 
Chenango  river,  a  oreek.  (on  which  ia  a  saw-mJlb  sod  br 
neyer-fiOling  springs.  On  it  are  more  than  sev^imdRd 
rods  of  stone  walL  Peiaons  wishing  to  puKhsae,  ir  <ie> 
sired  to  krak  at  the  crops  and  slock  on  the  ftno.  Inqain 

^r.      -„-^     -    ^  JOHN  TRACT, 

Oct,  18B2.-10-2t»  Ox&rd,A.Y. 

KnapariMit  to  Fsunuen, 

rr  18  eenerally  conceded  by  an  intelligent  fknnen  Iktt 
OTtting  the  food  for  cattle  will  save  from  25  to90  ptfe<fiL 
Berthoir»  Oblique  Rotary  Com  Stalk,  Hay  and  Btrtv  Ou- 
ter, isooBceded  by  all  that  have  used  itto  be/arsaperiorto 
any  other,  as  it  destroys  aU  hard  aabstanoes  in  the  itsft 
leaving  it  soft  and  eaaiJy  eaten.  It  tumi  veiy  es^  snd  ii 
not  liable  to  set  out  of  oiden  and,  with  caie,  wtH  isaisa 
age.  It  has  bees  awarded  Four  First  Premlnna  sod  a 
Silver  Medal,  by  the  American  Institute.  For  Anther  psh 
tieolare  addrelB  (poitpaid^  (be  patentee,  H.  W.  Bninoir, 
Sagar  Loaf  Orange  Co,,  N.  Y.,  or  IXMfOETT  A  QUF- 
PING,  25Cliff  St,  New  York,  who  an  agents. 
ey*  Patent  Rights  for  sale. pi-8t] 

BOOK    AaBITTS    IVAJTrSD. 

GOOD  salesmen  can  earn  lh>m$l  to  |8  per  day,  in  is1Db| 
AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS,  * 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  BOOKS, 
LARGE   AND   SMALL   BIBLES, 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  PICTCBES, 
Uncle  Tom*»  Log  Cabin ;  Undo  Tom  as  It  is ;  Northwond, 
Mrs.  Hftle^  new  book ;  Cheap  Publieatlons :  OoM  Uodsk, 
Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce;  togeCher  with  other  new 
hooka. 

I  will  ftimish  agonts  with  from  |15  to  $80  worth  of  books 
for  cash,  and  take  bade  all  the  unaold  books  and  retaod 
the  money,  ^^^^ents  can  make  from  2B  to  100  pc#  eest 
profit,  and  in  this  way  are  not  competed  to  keep  ikHr 
stock  if  not  sold.'  Books  can  be  seat  by  Ezptesi  l»tf7 
address.    Money  eaa  be  saftly  aent  by  maO.    kdirm 

D.  M.  DEWiX  ^ 
OeC,18a2.  AxQMieHaIl,BoeheMr,2l.T 


■amage  Cvtton 

'^„7^?]L**RF*<*  •***«*«♦  n»<i«of  wood  and  in)B,tM 
will  cut  from  TO  to  100  lbs.  per  hoar.    Price  $4,  $5  md  |8 
each.    For  sale  by           LONGBTT  fc  GRIFTIKG,        ' 
-  Pl-gt]       Na25CaiirSt.,NeirTott      | 
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Vol.  Xm.  EOCHHSIEB,  N.  Y.,  DECEMBEK,  IfiBi  Ho.  XIL 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    TILLAGE— HOESE-HOEINQ    WHEAT. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  ttra  pradjcal  farmer,  who,  of  all  men  from  Adam  down  to 
the  present  generalton,  had  moet  saccesafully  studied  the  Philosophy  of  Till^e,  he 
might  without  hesitation  claim  the  distdnguished  honor  for  Jithro  Tull,  the  inventor 
of  drill  husbandry,  and  the  first  to  cultivate  wheat  by  means  of  hotee  hoes.  This 
great  man  can  be  best  be  introduced  to  iLe  reader,  and  the  date  indicated  when  seed* 
drilling  commenced,  by  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself: 


BUpeoce  per  ai       .   ^ ,  . _ ..__ .  _^ 

Bared  ;  for  odc  bushel  to  an  sere  ww  the  qnaatitj  drilled.  There  remained  do  need  for  buid  work 
but  for  the  boeing,  and  thia  did  coat  from  half  b  ijrowii  U>  four  ihilliiigB  per  acre.  «  «  • 
This  waa  each  an  improvement  to  land,  [the  band-bodng  of  drilled  wbeol,]  that  when  one  part  of  ■ 
alroDg  wMtieh  g[oiuid.  all  of  eqnal  goodneaa,  and  aqoallj  fallowed  and  tilied,  ma  donged  and  aown 
in  the  eommDn  manner,  and  the  other  part  thus  drilled  and  hand-hoed,  withoDt  dang,  the  boed  part 
was  not  oaly  the  best  crop,  but  the  whole  piece  being  hllowed  the  next  year,  and  aown  ijl  alik<;  bj 
at«nant,  the  hoed  part  produced  a  no  nmch  better  crop  of  wheat  (ban  thednnged  part,  that  a  Btranger 
would  have  believed,  by  looking  on  it,  that  that  part  had  been  dunged  whioh  waa  not^  and  that  part 
not  to  have  been  dnngcd  which  realiy  waa," 

"WhUe  engaged  in  drilling  and  hand-hoeing  wheat,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  18th 
century,  this  illustrions  fanner  invented  a  valuable  snbstitnte  for  hand  hoee  which  he 
called  A  "AorM  Ao«,"  as  it  was  worked  by  horses  or  oxen,  like  a  common  plow  or  onlti- 
vator.  At  that  early  day,  little  arable  land  was  artificially  drained  in  £ngla]>d,  and 
wheat  required  to  be  grown  on  narrow  and  comparatively  high  beds  to  avoid  damage 
fi-om  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Tcu.  laid  hia  summer  &llows,  or  stttbble 
grounds,  on  which  wheat  was  to  be  sown,  in  beds  that  were  ftom  five  to  six  feet  from 
center  to  center,  and  quite  crowning.  Along  the  middle  of  each  bed  he  drilled  from 
two  to  four  rows  of  wheat — usually  three — and  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  At  eight 
inches  distance  between  the  rows,  only  sixteen  inches  would  be  occapied  on  the  ground 
by  three  raiw, — one  on  each  side  of  the  c«iter  tow  and  eight  inches  from  It — leaving 
four  feet  and  eight  inches  between  the  wheat  m  one  bed  and  that  id  another.  This  waa 
the  widest  central  space  ever  allowed ;  and  thirty  inchee  the  leait  that  would  well 
permit  tbe  use  of  the  horse  hoe,  whidi  might  be  called  a  cultivator,  or  shovel  plow,  or 
two-share  plow ;  for  during*i)ia  forty  years'  practice  and  experimenting,  the  form  and 
character  of  his  tillage  implements  were  oft^i  changed  and  improved. 

The  genius  of  this  inventor  prompted  him  to  investigate  and  master  the  true  princi- 
ples of  cultivating  the  ear^.  He  plowed  and  hoed  his  growing  wheat,  and  often  stirred 
the  ground,  not  because  others  tUled  it,  but  to  accomplish  a  clei^y  imderstood,  and 
truly  philoeophio  purpose.    What  was  this  pnrpoae  t    It  waa  not  to  imitat«  nature  in 
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the  production  of  plants,  for  she  never  plows,  nor  harrcfws,  nor  hoes  the  earth  to  obtam 
her  most  abundant  fruits.  ELis  policy  was  purely  a  theory,  or  the  ideal  of  a  dose 
thinking  mind.  He  viewed  and  contemplated  soils  in  this  light :  A  square  foot  of 
impervious  earth  presents  only  144  square  inches  to  the  chemical  action  and  mellowiDg 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  this  solid  earth  was  exposed,  then  ux 
sides  in  place  of  one  would  come  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  bring  864  square  inches 
instead  of  144  udder  the  control  of  aerial  powers.  If  this  mass  of  earth  were  cat  up 
into  cubic  inches,  it  would  form  1728,  each  of  which  would  present  six  sides  to  atmos- 
pheric agencies,  making  an  aggregate  surface  of  10,368  square  inches.  In  each  of  theM 
cubic  indies  there  are  1728  cubic  lines,  each  of  which  would  present  six  equal  snr&oes, 
and  be,  like  the  cubic  foot,  equally  capable  of  subdivision ;  and  so  on  cuf  infinitutA, 
TuLL  saw  that  tillage  does  no  more  than  comminute  the  soil ;  and  that  this  pulveriulioB 
really  makes  the  desired  pasture  for  the  roots  of  all  cultivated  plants. 

If  it  be  in  our  time  profitable,  and  a  general  practice  to  stir  the  earth  above  and  Bear 
the  roots  of  maize,  which  is  a  cereal,  with  a  plow,  cultivator,  or  hoe,  may  not  growing 
wheat  plants  be  cultivated,  or  horse-ho^  with  equal  benefit!  On  this  point  we  have 
no  doubt* whatever.  The  soil  Between  rows  of  rice  (another  cereal,)  is  profitably  culti- 
vated, as  it  is  in  the  production  of  both  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  in  the  cnltore  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  beans,  peas,  and  garden  vegetables.  What  is  the  fill 
meaning,  what  the  occult  changes  in  the  soil,  wrought  by  the  most  perfect  tillage  t 

First,  It  enables  the  arated  mold,  loam,  or  clay  and  sand,  to  absorb  and  oondense 
from  the  atmosphere  all  the  gaseous  elements  of  crops,  and  particularly  ammonia* 
When  plants  and  animals  die  and  rot  on  the  ground,  as  they  ever  do  in  a. state  of  nature, 
a  large  portion  of  their  weight  and  substance  is  diffused  through  the  air  in  well  known 
gases.  Hence  i1>is  that  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  food  of  plants,  and  maj, 
when  wise  farmers  shall  know  how  to  command  this  food^  feed  growing  grain  and  roots 
for  indefinite  ages.  That  vegetable  mold,  mellow  ^oam,  and  well  pulverised  day,  do 
absorb  all  the  combustible  elements  of  crops  from  the  atmosphere,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
The  only  debateable  points  are  the  condition  of  the  soil  most  favorable  to  the  conden- 
sation of  gases,  and  whether  it  mil  pay  so  to  till  the  ground  on  which  wheat  plants  are 
growing  in  straight  rows  as  to  depend  mainly  or  wholly  on  the  atmosphere  for  carbonic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia.  To  eleminate  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  from 
their  insoluble  silicates  in  the  debris  of  rocks,  £rom  which  the  staple  of  all  soils  is  derired, 
they  need  a  good  deal  of  what  is  technically  called  organic  matter,  viz :  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid.  Hitherto  intelligent  farmers  have  depended  on  vegetaUe  mold  and 
manure  for  solvents  of  the  silicates,  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  of  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  so  necessary  to  supply  the  incombustible,  inorganic  part  of  plants, 
which  is  called  ashes  when  they  are  burnt.  But  adopting  botii  the  theory  and  practice 
of  TuLL,  with  slight  modifications,  induced  by  the  light  of  modem  science  and  disoovenes, 
experiments  are  now  being  made  in  En^and,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  draw  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  organic  food  of  growing  plants  jfrom  the  air,  without  the  aid  of  gaaD(^ 
or  manure  of  any  kind.  Tull's  leading  idea  was,  that  the  cheapest  manure  in  the  w<ffld 
exists  unseen  and  mostly  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  in  quantitj 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  in  all  coming  time.  The  soundness  of  this  view  most 
depend  mainly  on  our  success  in  drawing  ammonia  and  carbonic  add,  and,  peihaps, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  (which  abound  in  a  volatile  and  gaseous  oonditioii,) 
from  the  atmosphere. 

The  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois-Weedon  Yicarage,  in  Northampton,  England,  has  succeeded 
in  growing  six  or  eight  successive  crops  of  wheat  on  the  same  acre,  without  any  other 
manure  than  such  as  a  soil  finely  tilled,  twenty  inches  in  depth,  abstracted  fsim  the 
atmosphere.  Of  course  many  more  years  must  elapse  before  the  enduring  advantages 
oT  this  Tullian  system  can  be  fully  demonstrated. 
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CouDcit  of  the  Roy ttl  Agricultural  Sodety  that  the  results  vers  only  so  wonderful  that 
they  (lid  not  receive  the  credit  they  deserved  ;  although  when  personalty  inspected,  they 
carried  at  once  a  conviction  of  their  perfect  feasibility,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous 
absence  of  all  manure,  aa  technically  eo  understood,  in  the  canying  out  of  his  simple  but 
elective  process.  Others  hav»  seen  the  Reverend  gentleman's  experiments  ;  and  among 
them  Mr.  Oadesdkh,  who  thus  bore  testimony  before  the  Council :  "  The  soil  waa  a  stiff 
one,  and  so  stiff  that  Mr.  Smith's  own  tenant  farmer  expostulated  with  him  in  reference 
to  the  circumstance ;  but  although  no  manur«  had  been  used,  it  had  become  mo  fertile 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cast  off  the  top  staple  and  bring  up  the  clay.  Mr.  Ssiith 
had  six  acres  in  wheat,  and  intended  to  extend  this  system  of  cultivation  to  twenty. 
He  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  fifly  acres  on  the  same  sptem." 

Mr.  JoBN  M.  PiisE  "  could  simply,  but  entirely,  confirm 'all  that  Mr.  Hosstub  had 
said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  experimental  wheat  fields  under  the  Tultiaa  mode  of 
culture  as  practiced  by  him.  He  would,  however,  veiy  briefly -slate  what  he  saw,  and 
,th«  impression  which  Mr.  Smith's  crops  left  on  his  mind.  The  first  time  dial  he  saw 
them  was  immediately  ader  inspecting  Mr.  Lawbs'  experimental  wheat  at  Rothamsted, 
about  the  last  day  of  June.  He  had  thus  a  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  comparison 
of  the  appearance  of  the  respective  crops  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lawbs'  highly  manured 
nitrogenous  plots  were  then  looking  splendidly  well.  Mr.  Paihk  had  also  some  of  his 
own  similarly  manured,  which  was  litewise  very  promising,  and  which  did  realize  from 
seven  to  seven  and  a  half  quartets  per  acre — t.  e.,  from  66  to  fiB  bushels.  He  had  thus 
in  his  mind's  eye  some  very  good  standards  of  comparison,  and  he  was  hound  to  state 
that  Mr.  Smith's  Jar  exeteded  either  of  them  [his  own  and  Mr.  Lawbs']  in  luxuriant 
appearance  and  promise  of  a  crop.  When  he  first  beheld  them,  he  could  not  help 
eiclsimiag, '  This  land  has  been  lavishly  dressed  with  ammoniacal  manure.'  And  so, 
indeed,  it  had  been  from  atmospherical  sourcte ;  for  this  we  knew  and  could  appreciate, 
after  Mr.  Wat's  most  valuable  discovery  of  the  absorptive  and  retentive  powers  of  clay 
soils."  Mr.  Paihe'b  remarks  throughout  were  alike  instructive  and  interesting,  but  our 
quite  limited  space  forbids  further  quotation  without  condensation.  He  could  perceive 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  land  at  Lois-Weedon  which  would 
lead  one  to  infer  tiiat  Mr.  Smith's  success  in  producing  seven  consecutive  crops  was  at 
all  attributable  to  that  cause.  It  was  manifestly  what  would  be  good  wheat  land  when 
veil  drained  and  well  cultivated.  With  common  management,  the  surrounding  country 
did  not  produce  lai^  crops. 

On  land  which  had  been  cropped  several  years  without  manure,  Mr.  Paine  drilled  a 
half  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1651,  on  the  Tullian  plan.  It 
could  not  be  done  earlier  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  stated.  Wheat  barely  got  fairly 
up  before  frosts  and  winter,  and  looked  thin  and  badly,  and  could  not  be  trenched  before 
March.  The  ground  was  then  broken  eighteen  inches  deep  between  the  rows,  and  some 
of  the  subsoil  brought  to  the  surface.  The  rows  had  been  hoed,  and  attthat  time  the 
whole  Held  had  a  most  iniuriant  and  promising  appearance  ;  although  like  Mr.  Smith's 
it  had  too  gross  an  aspect  than  otherwise.  As  die  experiments  now  stand,  the  best 
retnms  may  be  expected  by  planting  three  rows  of  wheat  within  a  space  of  twenty 
inches,  mating  a  central  row  and  one  on  either  side  ten  inches  distant,  and  then  leaving, 
as  in  plantjng  com  in  this  country,  an  interval  for  the  roota  to  spread  and  imbibe  nour- 
ishment, of  tiiirty  inches. 

So  &r  as  the  principles  of  tillage  ara.coiicemed,  the  difference  between  muze  and 
wheat  is  not  worth  writing  about.  In  ndther  shonid  the  plants  stand  too  thickly,  and 
in  both  their  roots  should  have  a  deep,  permeable,  and  ^ch  pasture  to  secure  a  generous 
hftrreet.  Tliiok  and  thin  planting  are  terms  too  indefinite  for  scientific  use.  Ten  yean 
ago  we  urged  upon  the  attention  <^  wheat  growers  this  view  of  seeding  land  to  wheat, 
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and  feeding  the  young  tSd.  need j  plants  until  they  amve  at  fuU  maturity.  One  miy  * 
have  just  food  enough  to  rear  and  fatten  two  pigs,  and  with  proper  care  and  skill  hi 
may  have  each  gain  a  pound  a  day  in  "weight  for  three  hundred  ^jb.  If  he  sbsll 
attempt  to  rear  and  fatten  four  pigs  instead  of  two,  they  may  be  grown ;  but  to  &tte& 
them  is  out  of  the  question.  After  they  have  reached  a  certain  size,  to  keep  so  muek 
flesh  and  blood  alive,  and  from  losing  weight,  will  consume  all  the  food  within  their 
reach,  and  of  course  such  consumption  is  without  profit  to  their  owner.  This  waste  of 
food  and  of  time  lessens  the  amount  of  meat  and  fat  produced  full  fifty  per  cent;  for  the 
four  pigs  must  live  all  their  allotted  days,  and  eat  every  day,  althou^  they  grow  but 
half  of  the  time,  and  only  half  grow  while  about  it  What  is  true  of  four  pigs,  is 
equally  true  of  four  or  five  million  wheat  plants,  pastnred  on  a  supply  of  nutriment 
equal  to  the  full  development  of  just  half  the  number.  Yon  get  a  litUe  more  strew, 
more  vegetable  bone,  (silicates)  and  a  greater  number  of  heads,  or  ears  of  grain ;  hot 
beyond  all  question,  nature  gives  you  fewer  and  smaller  seeds,  less  flour  and  lees  glatfls 
and  starch  for  bread. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  physiology — one  on  which,  atraagis  to 
say,  no  book  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United  States.  Wheat  culture  is  insepsr 
rably  blended  with  the  deep  science  of  feeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  all  livifig  things 
on  tlie  farm.  If  we  were  asked  what  crop  is  best  cultivated  in  this  country,  we  should 
answer  that  it  is  not  wheat,  nor  com,  nor  tobacco,  nor  potatoes,  but  cotton.  The  deanest 
culture  in  the  United  States  may  be  seen  in  cotton  flelds,  which  have  been  property 
plowed,  hoed,  ''chopped  out,*'  and  otherwise  fairly  attended.  Tull  chopped  out  hk 
young  wheat  with  hoes  whose  blades  were  only  four  inches  long,  having  a  sharp  thin 
edge.  He  would  be  regarded  in  Western  New  York  as  a  large  wbeat  grower;  and 
forty  years'  experience  taught  him  the  extreme  folly  of  having  a  poor  pasture  in  ths 
soil,  and  too  many  plants  to  the  square  yard.  Subsoiling  he  did  not  understand  bj 
name ;  but  no  other  agricultural  writer  ever  complained  so  much  and  ao  earnestly  of  his 
neglectful  plowmen  who  would  not  do  justice  to  his  wheat  beds — stir  the  earth  deep 
enough  and  make  it  fine  enough,  nor  roll  it  properly  between  the  rowi.  The  surbcs 
of  tilled  ground  needs  compression,  for  wheat 
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BARN -YARD    MANURE. 

The  liquid  and  solid  excrements  of  animals  contain  all  the  elements  of  plants  in  a  stale 
best  suited  for  assimilation,  and  the  great  practical  question  of  the  farmer  is  how  to 
preserve  them  without  loss  and  apply  them  to  the  land  in  the  best  ocmdiUon.  Otxf 
present  ^stem  of  bam-yard  management  is  most  objectionable;  by  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  liquid  excrements  are  lost,  and  by  injudicious  fermentation  a  ku^  quantity  of  the 
organic  gases  escape,  and  the  soluble,  and  consequently  most  valuable,  portion  of  the 
manure  is  washed  away  by  drenching  rains.  These  three  evils  every  one  familiar  with 
farm  management  must  have  observed.  The  loss  to  the  individual  by  such  a  reprehen- 
sible practice  is  great,  and,  viewed  .as  a  national  evil,  is  most  appalling.  The  direct  kw 
to  the  farmers  t^^emselves,  in  the  aggregate,  is  immense ;  while  the  indirect  loss  to  tba 
country  is  positively  inestimable. 

No  farming  can  be  prof^ble  where  the  manure  is  thus  shamefully  waated;  nothing 
being  plainer  than  that  the  crops  of  the  farm  and  the  profits  of  the  fanner  are  in  diieci 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  majj^ure  made  on  the  faros.  The  great  aiB 
of  the  farmer  in  the  management  of  barn*yard  manure,  should  be — first,  To  preserve  sD 
the  liquid;  Second,  To  keep  up  a  slow  fermentation,  never  letting  the  he^  heat  or  A^ 
ment  violently,  and  thus  tJirow  off  ita  ammonia:  Third,  To  prerent  leaehiqg  dMK 
heavy  rains  and  melting  anoiws. 
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The  first  is  perhaps  tiie  most  difiScuIt ;  and  tanks  for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  are 
often  recommeded  and  adopted  by  first  rate  ^Eurmers,  and  we  wish  there  was  a  good  tank 
in  every  barn-yard  in  the  land ;  yet  we  think  that  mnch  may  be  done  by  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  yard  with  dry  peat,  muck,  saw  dust,  waste  straw,  potato  vines,  and  num- 
berless other  absorbent  substances  which  can  be  found  on  roost  farms,  and  which,  valueless 
in  themselves,  can  thus  be  made  into  enriching  fertilizers.  If  this  be  done  and  the  yard 
be  kept  constantly  supplied  with  waste  straw,  the  heap  will  absorb  all  the  liquid  of  the 
animals  and  what  may  fall  in  rain  on  its  surface.  If  it  will  not,  a  tank,  or  water  tight 
pond,  should  be  placed  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  yard  and  the  superabundant  water 
of  the  rainy  season  be  preserved  for  pumping  back  on  the  heap  in  a  dry  period.  If  this 
liquid  be  kept  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  or  refuse  common  salt,  it  will  be  of  great 
vidue  to  the  manure,  inasmuch  as  plaster  will,  in  its  liquid  state,  change  the  volatile 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  fixed  salt,  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  second  object,  or  keeping  up  a  gradual  and  not  too  rapid  decomposition,  is  veiy 
easily  attained.  If  horse  or  sheep  manure  be  thrown  up  loosely,  so  that  there  is  a  free 
admission  of  air  and  moisture,  rapid  and  most  injurious  decomposition  takes  place  with 
the  evolition  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  This  burning  process  (for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  slow  process  of  actual  combustion)  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  till  the 
heap  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  what  is  left  be  comparatively  worthless.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  hog  and  cow  manure  be  thrown  in  a  .solid  heap,  little  or  no  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  the  manure  remains  in  a  raw  and  unsuitable  state  for  direct 
application  to  rapidly  growing  plants.  The  object  of  the  fiirroer,  therefore,  should  be 
to  mix  these  several  manures  together,  so  that  the  horse  manure,  d^  shall  act  as  a 
ferment,  and  induce  the  desired  decomposition  of  the  hog  manure,  &c  In  this  way  they 
will  counteract  each  other,  and  the  heap  by  spring  will  be  in  first  rate  order  for  direct 
application  to  the  com,  potato,  or  other  crops.  Sheep  do  not  lik«  to  lie  on  a  fermenting 
manure  heap.  They  should,  if  possible,  have  a  separate  yard  to  run  in  at  night,  and 
the  manure  they  make  be  hauled  to  the  heap  as  often  as  practicable,  fresh  straw  being 
auppplied  in  its  place.  It  is  generally  necessary  that  sheep  and  cattle  shtould  run  on 
the  manure  heap  so  as  to  compress  it  and  prevent  too  rapid  fermentation. 

The  third  condition  necessary  to  preserve  the  valuable  dementa  of  manure  is  to 
prevent  leaching.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  having  all  the  buildings  round  the 
yard  spouted,  and  the  water  conducted  away  without  falling  on  the  manure.  If  this  is 
done,  the  water  falling  on  the  natural  sarface  of  the  heap  will  not  usually  be  more  than 
the  manure  can  absorb ;  if  it  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  should  be  preserved — satu- 
rated with  plaster  and  conveyed  back  to  the  heap  in  dry  weather. 

We  believe  if  these  three  conditions  were  attended  to  in  the  manner  we  hare 
mentioned,  or  in  some  o^er  way  better  suited  to  individul  sitnations,  the  value  of  the 
manure  on  most  farms  would  be  at  least  doubled. 

In  conveying  the  litter  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  and  pig^pens,  a  good  laige  farm 
yard  wheelbarrow  is  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed,  we  Aink  a  wheelbarrow  is  one  of 
the  lUost  essential  vehicles  to  the  proper  management  -of  a  well-conducted  farm  estab- 
lishment— a  one  horse  lifting  cart  standing  next  in  our  estimation.  Both  ^re  needed 
to  perform  mudi  necessary  work  in  the  most  economical  mianner. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  condition  in  which  it  is  best  to  apply  manure,  whether 
in  a  fermented  or  uniermented  state,  about  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion, 
not  only  among  chemists,  but  among  farmers  themselves.  There  is  necessarily  a  loss 
during  the  fermenting  process ;  but  if  tt  is  confined  to  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  loss 
to  the  farmer  is  of  little  or  no  consequence.  And  if  the  heap  is  managed  as  we  have 
4ireeled|  and  emeeii^y  tf  saturated  solnlaons  of  piaster  are  firequently  pumped  and 
te^psMBpeii  en  the  heap,  little  of  the  ammonia  need  escape;  In  such  a  case  the  more 
tlie  h^m  rtioeed  by  iMniientatieny  the  less  la^r  will  te^uired't^haul  and  spread 
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it ;  while  from  its  concentrated  soluble  character  (for  many  d  the  mineral  sabntanoei 
are  increased  in  solubility  by  fermentation  with  organic  matter)  it  acts  much  quicker, 
and  with  more  effect,  on  spring  crops  than  though  applied  in  the  green  state. 

On  heavy  clay  soils  it  is  often  advantageous  to  apply  the  manure  in  the  green  state, 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  litter  in  the- soil  assisting 
materially  the  solubility  of  silicates  and  other  nearly  insoluble  salts.  It  increases,  also, 
the  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  thus  benefits  it  mechanically  as  well  as  chemically. 
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IMPROVED    SUPERPHOSHATE    OF    LIME. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
offered  some  months  since  a  premium  of  $5,000  and  a  gold  medal  for  a  chemical  manure 
which  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  Peruvian  guano,  and  which  can  b^  afforded  for  $85 
per  ton,  gross. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Farmer  we  mentioned  having  received  two  articles  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  made  in  New  York,  one  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Mapes, 
editor  of  the  Working  Former^  called  **  Improved  Superphosphate  of  Lime ;''  the  other 
by  Dbburq,  called  merely  "  Superphosphate  of  Lime."  We  there  gave  our  opinion  of 
their  respective  value  as  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  Peruvian  guano,  thinking 
that  Dbbubg'b  was  the  better  article  as  a  manure  for  tnmeps  and  other  root  crops,  but 
that  for  wheat,  com,  and  other  cereals,  Peruvian  guano  was  very  much  superior  to  either. 

This  "^  improved'*  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  advertized  in  a  great  number  of 
the  agricultural  papers,  and  many  of  our  brethren,  from  confidence  in  Prof  Mafes^ 
integrity,  knowledge,  and  skill,  as  one  of  our  first  agricultural  chemists,  have,  prob&Uj 
without  trial  or  good  evidence,  recommended  it  to  their  readers.  We  hold  it  mort 
important  that  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  evidently  an  awakening  interest  in 
scientific  investigations,  and  the  recommendations  of  chemists,  that  everything  that  will 
in  any  way  mislead  the  farmer,  or  that  will  give  him  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the 
value  of  any  chemical  compound  nvhen  applied  to  his  crops,  should  be  fearlessly  exposed. 

Prof.  Mapes,  in  the  November  number  of  his  paper,  after  noticing  the  premium  abore 
mentioned,  says:  « 

"  The  Royal  Society  may  offer  this  preimnni  with  impunity,  bo  long  oa  the  priees  of  bono^  solpliiirie 
ftcid,  and  ammonia  shall  remain  as  they  now  are.  Long  experience  has  now  taught  the  English  umc n 
that  superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  properij  prepared,  is  worth  n«arly  tviee 
itB  weight  of  Peruvian  guano ;  ana  attempts  have  been  made  to  manumoture  an  article  containios 
these  requisites  in  proper  proportions^  ana  in  a  dry  fonn,  at  £90  per  ton,  at  whidi  price  it  eould 
readily  be  sold,  bat  the  hign  price  of  phosphate  of  lime  snd  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  rendered 
this  impossible,  and  the  Rojal  Society  may  o£fer  their  premium  fearlesily,  until  it  can  be  proved  thst 
crops  may  be  grown  from  other  subrtanoes  than  those  contained  in  them  as  proved  by  anal^sia 

'"The  improyed  Superphosphate  of  lime,  used  by  us  for  the  last  five  year%  aad  now  maae  ibr  nle 
at  $50  per  ton  at  New  York,  cannot  be  duplicated  in  England  for  double  that  sum,  and  if  it  couU, 
to  our  certain  knowledge  it  would  be  done,  and  would  soon  take  precedence  of  Peruvian  gusso  it 
the  present  priceib 

"Even  the  American  native  phosphate  of  lime  is  selling  in  England  at  £7  (fSi^)  p«r  ton,  in  l^rp 
masses^  the  grinding  of  which  to  a  powder  is  attended  with  large  expenses^  ana  even  when  groosdit 
is  useless  as  a  manure,  until  treated  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  thus  rendering  the  prepared 
article  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  costing  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Improved  Superphosphate  d 
Lime,  which,  from  the  absence  of  ammonia  and  many  other  of  the  conatitDeBta  of  gnano^  it  ii  veiy 
&r  inferior  to  it  in  quality.  It  will  readilv  be  perceived  that  the  Royal  Society  will  not  soon  1m 
called  upon  to  pay  over  the  £1000  so  liberally  offered" 

We  have  had  some  considevible  acquaintance  with  English  farmers,  and  hare  always  con- 
sidered them  by  no  means  an  intellectual  dass  of  men,  but  we  never  thought  them  inch  feds 
as  the  above  hypothesis  of  Profl  Mapxs  makes  them.    If  <'  long  experienoe"  has  tao^t 
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them  that  phoephBte  of  lim«  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proper  proportions,  are 
worth  twice  aa  much  sa  Peruvian  guano,  why  do  they  buj  upwards  of  151,000  tons  of 
guano  a  jixt  and  pay  t45  p«r  U>d  for  it,  when  they  can  buy  burnt  bones,  or  animal 
cliarcool  for  Il8  pertAn,  and  sulphat«  of  ammonia  for  960;  for  we  pranme  "the  proper 
proportions"  of  Viot  Mapes  would  give  much  more  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  than  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  so  that  this  manure,  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  amttotiia,  could  be 
made  f"T  less  money  than  the  ^ano.  And  if  long  experience  had  taught  them  that  it  ia 
worth  twice  as  much  a»  ^aoo,  it  is  surprising  that  they  use  so  much  guano  and  ao 
little  of  the  mixture— so  little,  indeed,  that  we  have  never  beard  the  manure  men- 
tioned. The  aasertion  that  such  a  manure  "sold  readily"  at  tlOO  per  ton,  but  cannot 
be  made  for  that  sum,  is  most  certainly  a  mistake. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  sells  readily  at  $100  per  ton,  and  {rom  the  high  per  centage  of 
ammonia  it  contains,  it  is  a  cheap  manure  at  Uiat ;  but  an  addition  of  phosphate  of  lima 
would  redact  its  value  in  exact  ratio  as  it  was  mixed  with  it  lliat  this  is  the  case,  is 
most  obvious  from  the  fact  that  ammonia  cannot  be  purchased  in  any  portable  form  for 
less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  whereas  phoaphate  of  lime  can  beobtuned  in  unlimited 
quantities  as  a  mineral  phosphate  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound,  and  in  animal 
charcoal  for  thirteen  mills  per  pound,  and  the  price  ia  gradually  falling — large  qnanXi^es, 
the  refuse  of  beet  sugar  manufactories,  which  are  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
being  Rent  over  from  Germany  and  France.  . 

Sulphuric  acid  can  be  purchased  in  London  for  less  than  half  what  it  coeta  in  Kew 
York,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  Ikt  experttive  ingredient  in  the  manafacture  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  Such  being  the  facts,  what  becomes  of  Prof.  Mafbb'  assertion  that  his 
.  improved  superphosphate  of  lime  cannot  be  duplicated  in  England  for  less  than  twice 
its  cost  in  New  York. 

According  to  an  analysis  now  before  ns  of''MAPEa'  Improved  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,"  by  TttouAS  Antibkll,  M,  D.,  New  Tori,  it  appeara  that  fi3  lbs.  in  the  100  of 
this  manure  consist  of  burnt  bones  or  animal  charcoal  little  acted  tyn  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  value  of  which,  in  New  York,  would  be  about  910  per  ton  ;  the  other  47  lbs. 
contnin  about  23  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime,  8  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  pound  epsom  salts, 
4  lbs.  water,  3  lbs.  lime  and  silica,  and  10  lbs.  organic  matter  and  alkaline  salts  soluble 
in  water.  If  such  is  the  composition  of  the  "improved  superphosphate  of  lime" — and 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  article,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
analysis — to  aay  that  such  a  compound  cannot  be  made  in  England  at  9100  per  ton,  is' at 
best  supremely  ridiculous.  We  think  we  could  manufacture  such  an  article  there  for  930 
per  ton'  and  realize  a  handsome  profit  at  that ;  though  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  selling 
it  for  920  per  ton,  unless,  indeed,  we  started  an  agricultural  paper  and  devoted  its  pages  to 
puffing  the  stuff.  And,  even  in  that  case,  we  should  need  a  new  list  of  subscribers  each 
y«ar ;  for  though  English  farmers  are  not  very  bright,  they  do  not  patronize  the  same 
humbug  diore  than  once. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  number  of  the  Wbrkinp  Farmer,  Prof.  Mapis,  speaking 
of  the  lai^e  orders  received  for  this  manure  this  fall,  says : 

'The  old  vb«at  diatricts  are  again  profitable  where  Uie  Improved  Snperphoephate  of  Lime  hu 

•■   ■      ■■      -■■-    -    ' '-tementi^  that  600  It*.  <»(  "-- '- - 

^ „ ,  _.  well  rotted  Uable 

ipenscs  of  handling  the  baroyord 

We  have  repeatedly  advised  our  reodeis  to  make  aa  much  manure  on  their  brms  as 
possible.  If  they  have  done  so,  it  appears  it  will  be  good  economy  to  give  it  to  some  of 
their  unscientific,  book-despising  neighbors,  and  send  to  New  York  and  get  GOO  lbs.  of 
"'Mapes'  improved  phosphate  of  lime"  to  supply  its  place.  Verily,  thia  great  discovery 
bids  Mr  to  revolulioniie  the  eatabliabed  pr«ctioe  of  agriculture. 
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-THEORIES    EXAMINED    AND    EXPLAINED.'* 

Mr.  Lkyi  Bartlkit,  the  aasociate  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Agriculture^  in  % 
reply  to  our  remarks  on  his  series  of  articles  headed  "  Theories  Examined  and  Explained," 
thus  writes  in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal : 

"Mr.  Kihq: — ^Last  evening  I  received  throneh  the  Poet  Office,  the  October  number  of  the  Otnnm 
Farmer,  which  some  one  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me.  The  paper  contains  some  severe  strietnres  oo 
two  or  three  jcommunieations  I  have  furnished  for  seyeral  of  tJie  last  numbers  of  the  Jottnud,  The 
article  in  the  GenMtt  Farmer^  I  presume,  was  written  by  Dr.  Lkie»  ooe  of  the  editors  of  that  paper. 
I  regret  that  be  did  not  wait  till  I  bad  oondnded  the  sericfs  before  he  reviewed  it  Perb^is  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  judge  correotlj,  whether  I  am  so  rery  heterodox 
upon  agricultural  matterSb  He  commences  hia  review  by  heading  it  'Theories  Examined  aod 
Explained,'  and  then  say^  *sueh  is  the  oomprehensiye  heading  of  a  series  of  articles^  which  Mr. 
Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warren,  N.  H.,  is  writing  for  the  Boston  JouTrtal  of  AgriettUure*  I  gave  no  tit)« 
to  my  coromnicataone,  but  the  editor  of  the  Jcwmal  of  Agriculture  headed  it  *  Theories  Examined 
and  Explained,'  and  is  undoubtedly  able  to  five  sufficient  reason  for  so  doin^  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
do  so.  Thie^  then,  is  the  'whole  head  and  m>nt  of  my  offence,'  in  reference  to  this  '  compreheneiTC 
heading.'  ^ 

"I  have  not  time  now  to  reply  fully  to  the  criticism  of  the  Farmer  on  my  articles;  but  from  its 
tenor  I  think  the  writer  entirely  misjudgea  my  viewai  He  seems  to  suppose  me  strictly  an  advocst« 
uf  tlie  mineral  theory,  and  opposed  to  the  nitrogenous  system ;  and  that  I  am  calling  in  questioD  the 
correctness  and  utility  of  Mr.  LAwns'  expensive  and  valuable  experiments  If  so,  he,  or  any  one  elas 
so  supposing,  labors  under  a  great  mistake.  My  object  in  writing  these — ^what  the  reviewer,  in  the 
height  of  his  oourteay,  terms — *  gassy  articles^'  is  not  to  build  up  or  put  down  either  of  the  abore 
named  theoriea  After  many  years  of  reading  and  obetrrvation,  joinea  with  unremitting  labor  on  s 
farm,  I  do  not  find  myself  wedded  to  either  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  nor  have  I  ever 
blindly  written  in  favor  of  one  aide  of  the  question,  forgetting  the  roerita  of  the  other.  In  the  ooarfe 
of  my  M^ricultural  reading,  I  have  oome  across  a  great  many  contradictory  statements  as  to  ths 
results  of  different  experiments,  from  the  use  of  different  manures^  and  also  from  the  u^e  of  the  ttme 
kind  of  manures  on  different  soils  These  diverse  results^  in  connection  with  the  contradictorj  o|MO- 
ions  among  scientific  agricultural  writers^  are  sorely  puzzling  to  the  great  mass  of  working  iarmen^ 
and  serve  rather  to  foster  their  prejudioes  than  to  throw  light  on  their  calling.  Now  if  any  correct 
explanations  of  the^  apparent  discrepancies  are  ever  to  be  made,  it  must  be  done  by  scientific  inves- 
tigations In  beginning  the  series  alluded  to^  it  was  my  great  aim  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  poMiblr, 
some  of  the  'vexed  question^  of  &rming ; — to  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  every  fiimoer  eooM 
understand  them ;— and  thus  to  do  away  with  much  cf  the  opposition  against  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture.  How  fiir  I  may  succeed  in  accomplishing  said  objects  I  ahull  cheerfully  !«*▼« 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  readers  of  the  JoumaL  The  reviewer  says  I  promised  to  briii^  forward 
facts  and  statements  to  support  the  mineral  theory.  Again  he  says,  'in  number  three  of  the  Kriei  of 
letters^  we  have  repeated  assertions^  but  none  of  the  promised  experiraenta  or  facts'  Had  he  wsited 
till  the  publication  of  my  October  number,  he  would  have  found  some  of  the  experiments  reported; 
and  for  aught  I  know.  Profs  Daubbnt,  Lirdlxt,  Rogers,  HKN8Low,<bc,  are  entitled  to  full  credit 
Having  a  few  more  facts  of  the  same  kind  on  hand,  I  shall  bring  them  forward,  not^  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  kiU  the  ammonia  theory.  If  the  reviewer  will  turn  to  page  69  of  the 
Journal^  he  will  find  that  I  am  as  strong  an  advocate  of  ammoniacal  manures  on  sonf*  soi^  and  ior 
tome  orope^  as  he  is  himself. 

"The  reviewer  saya^  'that  neither  Ijkbio  nor  Mr.  B.  appear  to  have  read  the  pamphlets  written 
by  Mr.  Lawu'  himself  but  have  taken  up  their  able  pens  to  refute  what  they  have  obtained  only  at 


Lawbb,  or  undertake  to  refute  the  oorreetneas  of  his  exper- 
iments or  statement!^  or  even  to  express  a  doubt  thereon.  My  sole  object;  in  writing  the  articles  in 
question,  ii^  as  I  have  said  before,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  some  of  the  disputed  points  in  agriouHurs 

The  term  "gassy*' was  iqpplied  to  the  articles  of  a  well  knowii  class  of  agricultaral 
writers  who  do  noUiing  but  write,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  investigate  the  laws 
of  nature  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  and  not  in  any  way  to  Mr.  Bartlbtt's  articlaa. 
We  have  usually  read  Mr.  B.'s  communications  with  great  pleasure,  and  were  not  a  little 
surprised  and  sorry  that  he  had  joined  sides  with  the  "  mineral  manure  theory*'  advo- 
cates, as  we  most  certainly  thought  was  the  case  from  the  tenor  of  his  '*  Theories  Exam- 
ined and  Explained*"  We  are,  however,  glad  to  find  that  we  were  mistaken,  and  tbst 
Mr.  Bartlbtt  is  '^  as  strong  an  advocate  of  ammoniacal  manures  on  some  soils,  and  for 
some  crops,  as"  ourselves. 
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Mr.  B.  baa  written  four  anooessiTe  articlea  on  this  subject.  The  StsI  was  in  reply  to 
aa  article  by  R.  M.  Cofilihd,  of  Boston,  who  thought  mineral  manoree  were  not  of 
so  much  oonseqneDce  as  anunoniscsl  onen ;  tbe  other  three  articlea  bsTe  &11  been  in 
reference  to  Mr.  La  was'  ezpericnents,  or  at  least  to  a  few  resnlts  of  bis  we  gave  in  our 
article  on  "Plowing  in  Green  Crops."  That  this  article  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lrt's  criticism,  we  had  good  reason  to  suppose  from  the  fact  that  be  quoted  onr  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  results  of  these  eipcrimentx,  and  adopted  portions  of  our  laitguage 
in  reference  to  their  application  to  common  farm  practice.  Besides,  we  stated  some 
facts  connected  with  the  experiments,  which  bare  been  published  no  where  6lse ;  and 
these,  too,  Mr.  B.  mentions.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent  with  Mr.  Bart- 
Lett's  deservedly  high  repntRtion  and  scientific  attainments,  either  to  hare  "  exatnined  " 
Mr.  Lawes'  own  account  of  his  experiments,  and  his  deductions  from  them,  before  he 
attempted  to  "  explain"  Ihem  I  Or,  if  our  article  was  the  only  source  of  Mr.  B.'g  know- 
ledge of  these  experiments,  (aa  we  are  (breed  to  beliere  it  was.  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  eonfined  himself  to  our  account  of  them,)  would  It  not  hare  been  more  candid  and 
honorable  to  have  said  so ! 

As  the  articles  now  stand,  we  hardly  know  what  Mr.  B.  wishes  his  readers  to  believe 
respecting  this  "  vexed  question"  —  whether  he  coincides  with  our  expressed  opinions  on 
the  subject,  or  on  what  particular  points  be  differs  from  us.  Mr.  B.  says :  "  Had  he 
waited  till  the  publicstion  of  my  October  number,  be  would  bare  found  some  of  the 
experiments  reported;  and  for  ought  I  know,  Pk>£s.  Daubint,  LmnLBT,  Rodobss, 
Hbmslow,  &c,  are  entitled  to  full  credit."  In  the  October  number  we  find  another 
article  "examining  and  explaining"  the  few  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawkb  as  given  by  us, 
and  a  few  others  giving,  aa  he  supposes,  results  very  different ;  and  engages  earnestly 
in  the  effort  of  reconciliation.     He  first  quotes  from  the  late  Prof  Norton  aa  follows : 

"ProC  NoBTON  BBja,  '  that  during  hit  stay  ia  EdiDboist^  laaipleB  from  more  Uud  fire  huDdred 
GBTguca  of  ^uuio  w«re  analysed  id  the  laboratory  of  ProL  JonMSTON,  knd  were  sold  bj  his  anoljini, 
floetnal'mg  in  price  oa  thej  indicated  more  or  lem  ammonia.  Bad  there  hetn  Snj  mutate  in  thi> 
method  oratimating  Talne,  ciperienoe would aoov  hare  detected  it' 

"  Bat  Dotwilhatanding  the  beneficial  actioQ  of  the  Bnlphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  ai  used  by  Mr. 
Lawks,  and  what  Prof.  NonoH  and  othera  have  eaidof  its  importance,  there  are  numerone  well 
authenticatud  facw  on  record  that  prove  moat  clearly  that  the  application  of  ommoDiaod  manurte  ii 
not  atua^i  attended  with  very  marked  beceficiol  effect^  and  there  are  olao  DUmerouB  caaea  where 
mineral  or  aatine  monnrea  alone  have  produced  extraordinary  results,  notwiUwtsading  tbeir  failare 
on  Hr.  J,.iLwn'  wheat  grop.  Why  aucb  different  effects  thonld  be  prodnoed  by  the  same  kind*  of  ' 
maoan  on  different  eoil^  ii  an  important  inquiry  for  the  brmer ;  the  only  reeaonalde  way  of  ealving 
the  qoe^tioo  i*  by  snnminR  aa/octl^  the  genenl  principle)  laid  down  by  Lana,  Joeimov,  and  other 
•cieatifio  writen  on  agrieultare.' 

If  we  are  to  assume  as  faeli  the  principles  of  Libbio  and  Jobsbton,  as  applied  by 
them  to  agriculture,  there  is  no  further  necessity  of  field  experiments,  and  BonsaiHa- 
AULT  and  Lawes  have  spent  their  yean,  strengUi,  and  money,  for  that  which  profiteth 
naught ;  for  the  results  of  both  of  them  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  agriculture  as 
laid  down  by  Libbio  and  bis  followers. 

But,  to  the  promised  experiments.  The  first  is  on  tumept,  on  which  phoephata  of 
lime  is  found  to  do  as  much  good  as  nitrogenous  manures. 

The  second  is  by  a  friend  of  Prof  Lihdlet,  near  St  Albans,  and  ia  likewise  on  tur- 
ueps.  "The  experiments  were  made,  as  all  experiments  should  be,  on  an  exhausted 
soU."  Query  :  Who  was  the  experimentor !  Mr.  Laweg'  estate  is  four  miles  from  St. . 
Albans ;  his  experiments  on  tumeps,  and  in  fact  all  his  experiments,  were  made  on  an 
sgriculturaily  exhausted  soil ;  and  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  Prof  Lihulbt.  The  chief 
result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the  athes  of  a  given  quantity  of  barn-yanl  manure 
gave  more  tumeps  per  acre  than  the  same  quantity  of  manure  nnbnnit. 

The  next  experiment  is  to  show  that  the  athei  of  wheat  are  better  mannre  than  guano. 
^       llie  crop  to  wbicb  they  were  applied  is  not  given. 

f/^ ^  '3^ 
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Another  experiment  is  from  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogbbs'  Ge<^ogical  Report  of  New  Jersey, 
\&  follows :  ^  Mr.  Woolbt  manured  a  piece  of  land  in  the  proportion  of  200  loads  of 
^ood  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  applying  upon  an  adjacent  tract  of  the  same  soil  his 
narl,  in  the  ratio  of  about  20  loads  per  acre.  The  crops,  which  were  timothy  and 
iloyer,  were  much  the  heaviest  upon  the  section  which  had  received  the  marl."  There 
s  evidently  an  error  in  the  figures  ;  but  we  presume  the  fact  that  the  marl  did  most 
|;ood,  is  well  established. 

What,  we  ask  our  intelligent  readers,  do  these  sundry  experiments  amount  to,  as  the 
bundalion  of  agricultural  principles ;  or  what  do  they  show,  as  applied  to  the  subject 
)f  discussion  f  They  were  tried,  not  on  wheat,  but  on1;urneps,  and  timothy  and  clover. 
?ot  turnepe  and  clover  we  have  always  reconunended  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  as  the 
)est  of  all  manures,  and  think  ammonia  unnecessary ;  that  phosphate  of  lime,  or  asj 
)ther  mineral  ingredient,  does  no  good  when  applied  to  whei^  on. ordinary  wheat  soils; 
>ut  ammonia,  in  whatever  form  applied,  whether  in  barn-yard  manure,  guano,  or  sslts 
>f  ammonia,  is  of  great  benefit.  Ilie  experiments  quoted  by  Mr.  Babtlett  ooiroborate 
ather  than  disprove  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 


•♦♦^ 


BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURK 

The  following  conversation  between  two  intelligent  Western  New  York  farmers,  one  of 
^hom  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  gives  a  good  acconnt  of  Britbh 
arming  as  contrasted  with  American  agriculture ;  with  other  matter  that  will  be  found 
Dteresting  to  the  agricultural  reader. 

A,    What  most  Bnrprieed  me  when  first  visiting  the  eonntiy  in  England,  was  the  nnmher  snd 
ndth  of  the  hedges^  some  of  them  as  crooked  as  a  fiddler's  elbow,  and  oocnpying  a  rod  or  two  of  land, 
.nd  in  many  places  thickly  studded  with  trees^  or,  as  they  there  call  them,  "hedge  row  timbo'/ 
rhich  do  immense  damage  to  the  land.    One  fai;per  in  Shropshire^  when  mentioning  my  snrpriM  to 
lim  at  this^  said  that  many  of.  the  landlords  objected  to  the  tenants  removing  theae  erooked  old 
icdges  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  game  for  which  they  afford  an  admirable  shelter.     He  pointed  me 
o  a  field  of  hia,  of  six  acres,  aroand  which  there  was  a  hedge  and  ditch  at  least  a  rod  and  a  half  vide^ 
,nd  in  the  hedge  there  was  eighty-five  large  trees,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  eropa.    The  asoM 
armer  told  me  that  the  game  did  him  at  least  |600  damage  a  year  on  a  farm  of  2fi0  acres.    He 
lomplained  most  bitterly  of  Free  TTade—eaid  it  was  mining  the  farmer,  and  that  he  was  now  loang 
aoney  by  farming,  bnt  that  his  landlord  had  pronused  to  destroy  the  hares  and  rabbity  whidi  do 
he  principal  damage,  and  to  remove  the  hedge  row  timber;  but  nothing  could  give  them  sudi 
imes  as  they  had  under  protection,  with  wheat  at  an  average  of  |S  per  bnabel,  and  bsrley  and  other 
grains  in  proportion.    The  difference  in  the  language,  customs,  and  tiuimng  of  even  adjoining  eooii- 
ies,  perfectly  astonished  me.   The  feurmer above  alluded  to  said  that  when  Kuhv  Biaeiit,  the  American 
'learned  blacksmith,**  was  lecturing  in  that  neighborhood,  he  was  one  day  speaking  to  his  men  of 
he  many  languages  this  working  m^n  had  acquired,  when  a  good  old  familiar  servant^  who  often 
teld  forth  as  a  primitive  Methodist  preacher,  said  that  he  knew  two  languages.    Bis  master,  a  little 
urprieed,  wished  to  know  what  they  were ;  he  replied,  ''Shropehire  and  Cheshire^** — two  adjoiDiag 
lounties.    Some  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  at  the  assizes  in  the  county  of  Lancashire 
v^ere  under  the  necessity  of  employing  an  interpreter  before  they  could  understand  the  language  of 
he  witnesses.    The  difference  In  farming  operations  is  equally  striking.    In  some  counties  yon  will 
ee  three,  and  sometimes  four  horsefly  one  before  the  other,  drawing  a  single  plow,  with  a  man  to  hold 
Lnd  a  boy  to  driye — an  acre  being  ooosidered  a  good  day's  work.    In  linother  coanty,  "doable 
^lowB^"  or  plows  that  take  two  furrows  at  once,  are  commonly  used.    If  the  land  is  heary,  or  they 
insh  to  plow  deep,  five  horses  are  attached  to  it  in  Imfflh.    When  plowing  for  barley  in  the  spring; 
m  light  soil,  four  horses  only  are  used,  and  they  will  plow  from  two  to  three  acres  a  day.    The  plow 
irill  run  itself,  so  that  one  man  only  is  required ;  he  doei  nothing  else  but  attend  to  hia  feur  honc^ 
generally  commencing  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  has  a  lunch  and  beer  about  ten,  and  leaves 
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«iff  work  for  Um  ^y  «t  three  in  tlie  alUmooD.    In  other  part^  hoireyer,  they  ftbanden 
eyBtem  eltogethei;  and  plow,  harrow  and  eoltmte  as  we  do  here^  with  two  horeee  abrei 
eaUed  the  improred  eyatein  of  farmmg,  and  la  rapidly  being  adopted  all  oyer  the  ooonti 
R,    Your  aooonnt  of  Ekigliah  agrienlture  differs  yastly  from  that  giyen  by  many  of 
on  the  aiilgeet    I  haye  always  understood  that  England  was  the  garden  of  the  worl 
Cmners  were  reading  men  and  farmed  on  scientific  principles 

A.  Blany  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  well  deserve  the  name  of  gardena  The  fiu 
yon  say,  men  of  edacation  and  fortimCp  and  farm  in  a  style  far  exoeedlng  any  anticipati 
would  lead  OS  to  indnlge.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape,  large  fields  diyided  by  stntigb 
trimmed  hawthorn  hedges  with  occasional  shade  trees^  the  loxoriance  of  the  erops^  perfe< 
breeding  of  horses  and  all  other  domestic  animala^  the  thorough  System  of  nnder-dra 
beautifully  arranged,  substantial  homesteads^  with  steam  threshing  and  other  machines, 
filled  ''stack-yards^'*  and  the  ncatnesB  and  system  with  which  eyerything  is  done^  con 
inyoluntary  admiration.  Tet  while  this  is  so^  the  great  mass  of  English  farmers  are  bj 
such  an  intelligent^  industrious  class  of  men  as  the  farmers  of  this  oountry.  They  expend 
capital  and  labor  on  the  land  than  we  do^  and  get  much  larger  crops^  yet  I  by  no  means 
they  can  raise  a  bushel  of  wheats  or  a  ton  of  doyer,  for  a  less  sum  than  we  can. 

R  How  is  it  that  they  obtiun  such  large  crops  ?  The  climate  I  haye  always  underBto< 
good  as  that  of  this  oountry.  It  would  seem  that  possessing  our  own  farmer  haying  & 
hedge  row  timber  to  trouble  na,  few  taxes  and  no  rent  and  tithes  to  pay,  no  restrictions 
mode  of  fiuming;  being  in  short  lords  of  the  soil,  we  could  raise  better  crops  than  the  En{ 

JL  In  regard  to  our  climate  being  so  mnch  better  for  agricultural  crops  than  that  of  '. 
have  considerable  doubt  It  is  true  our  Gtenesee  wheat  is  much  superior  to  theirs^  being  h 
plumper;  yet  their  barley  is  much  better  than  onn^  weig^iing  on  an  ayerage  66  Iba  to  t] 
whereas  ours  here  seldom  goes  oyer  46  lbs.  Their  growing  season  is  much  longer  and  C( 
ouii%  and  the  climate  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  rooti^  doyer,  and  the 
English  peronnial  grsascn  It  is  the  culture  of  these  crops  that  places  their  agriculture  so 
of  our& 

JBL  Ton  think  then  that  our  climate  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
theirs  for  the  growth  of  doyer  and  other  green  cDopsi 

A.  They  do  not  raise  sudi  heayy  crops  of  red  clover  as  we  do  here.  Many  fiumers  toll 
eould  not  raise  red  doyer  onoe  in  four  years,  and  substitute  trefoil,  white  Dutch,  and  othei 
of  doyer  and  grasses  in  its  stead,  sowing  the  red  doyer  once  in  eight  yeare^  and  on  the  li$ 
soils  once  in  twelye  years^  We  can  beat  them  altogether  in  growing  doyer.  But  it  is  tl 
crop  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  England's  agricultural  gloiy.  It  is  general^  admitted  t 
nutritious  matter  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  eultiyated  with  Mangel  Wnrtzel,  R 
or  eooamon  tumeps^  than  from  any  other  crop ;  and  the  dimate  of  the  British  Isles  is^  perils 
Adapted  to  their  growth  than  that  of  any  other  countiy.  ^ 

3,  I  do  not  dearly  see  bow  it  is  that  the  cnltiyation  of  tumepa  can  make  such  a  ya7  < 
in  the  agrieultve  of  the  two  countries  as  to  make  theirs  so  much  superior  to  ours.  I(  ou 
and  soil  will  grow  better  wheat  and  doyer  than  theirs^  we  can  easily  dispense  with  turn 
^soDflider  doyer  the  most  yaluable  and  the  least  exhaustiye  crop  we  grow.  If  I  get  a  goo< 
«loyer  I  make  sure  of  good  wheat  after  it^ 

A.    lust  80^  you  get  a  good,  crop  of  wheat  aftei)g^lowing  in  a  growth  of  doyer,  because  tl 
haa  attracted  fertilizing  gases  from  the  atmosphere  and  organized  them  by  the  aid  of  minen 
from  the  soiL    These  when  plowed  in,  or  if  the  roots  only  are  lefl^  decay  and  fumish  just 
in  »  fit  state  for  assimilation,  the  wheat  plant  requirea    'This  is  eminentiy  the  case  with  do 
the  same  thing  is  obtained  by  the  English  farmer,  to  a  much  greater  extenl^  by  means  of  hi 
crop,  than  we  can  with  doyer,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  the  dedded  adyantage  of  us;  that 
he  «an  obtain  more  food  per  acre  from  his  tnmep  crop  than  we  can  from  any  crop  grown  li 
can  consequently  keep  more  stodc  on  his  lum,  and  make  more  manure^  thereby  increai 
ftTailable  food  for  plants  or,  so  to  speak,  haye  a  greater  amount  of  floating  capital  at  the  dii 
the  plants 

^.  You  widi  to  make  it  out  then  that  the  superiority  of  British  agriculture  is  not  owing  i 
to  aeienes^  or  to  their  superior  manner  of  cultiyating  the  toil,  but  to  the  possession  of  a  dim 
aiiite4  to  the  production  of  large  crops  of  tumepa 


TBS    GENBSXB    FABMEB. 


A.  Th«re  are  a  great  many  adeotifio  iamen  tbere  yrho  are  deeerrizig  of^great  credit  for  the  number 
of  ezperimentB  they  try,  and  which  serve  to  bring  to  yiew  great  principlee  in  agriooltand  Mienoe ; 
yet  I  think  that  the  immediate  eanse  of  their  growing  lai^per  crops  of  wheat  and  otiier  gnunsthia  we 
do^  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tumep  crop  and  Uf  the  higher  prices  they  eyen  now  command  for  mai, 
which  enables  them  to  purchase  from  us  such  large  quantities  of  oil-cake  to  be  consmaed  on  thor 
fiums  in  its  production: 

B,  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  good  crops  if  they  gi'ow  each  large  4nantities  of  tomeps  and 
graae^  and  buy  oil-cake  to  eat  with  them,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  guano  and  other  artifieiil 
manures  I  guess  our  Western  New  York  land  would  produce  as  wdl  as  thein^  if  treated  in 
this  way. 

A.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  we  were  to  keep  as  much  stock  and  manure  as  highlj  ii 
the  English  farmers  do,  we  should  obtain,  with  our  superior  dimate^  for  the  elaboration  of  grain,  tt 
least  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  thdUd  wm  would  be  oonndend 
a  poor  crop.  It  is  the  general  impreasion  among  farmers  in  England,  that  we  raise  much  l«q^ 
crops  of  wheat  than  they  do.  In  fact^  they  haye  the  strangest  notions  respecting  us  you  can  poanbly 
imagine,  and  I  belieye  Uie  mass  of  the  people  who  are  certainly  in  loye  with  our  democratic  inititn- 
tions,  think  more  of  us  than  we  are  strictly  entitled  ta  Eyerywhere  I  found  myself  an  object  of 
interest  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect  and  attention.  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  tiuM 
in  the  country  and  thoroughly  studied  their  most  approved  systems  of  farming,  and  by  no  metoi 
regret  the  time  and  money  the  journey  cost  me.  I  was  most  pleased  with  the  filming  of  KoTfelk. 
Some  fifty  years  since  it  was  nothing  but  a  drifting  sand.  It  is  now  the  best  farming  county  in  Great 
Britain,  producing  more  meat  and  grain  per  acre  than  any  other. 

But  it  ia  now  getting  late  and  I  will  haye  another  talk  on  the  subject  some  other  ni§^ 
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PEA    CULTURE    IN    INDIANA. 

Wb  have  repeatedly  recommended  peas  as  one  of  the  best  crops  that  farmers  csn  grow 
in  rotation  with  wheat.  They  exhaust  the  soil  little,  if  any,  of  those  substances  which 
^heat  plants  specially  require ;  while  the  consumption  of  the  pea  and  vines  on  the  fvm 
makes  the  manure  of  great  value  for  wheat  and  com.  The  great  drawbaek  to  pea 
culture  is  the  pea  bug,  though,  as  we  recommended  in  ihe  September  number,  if  the 
peas  are  grown  for  feeding  hogs,  they  may  be  all  consumed  before  the  bug  does  much 
injury.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  at  our  recommendation,  sowed  four  acres  of 
the  common  white  pea,  and  four  acres  of  the  Scotch  grey  pea,  last  spring.  lie  had  as 
excellent  crop,  the  Scotch  grey  being  somewhat  the  best  At  harvest  time  there  was 
not  a  b|g^  visible.  They  were  in  excellent  order  when  put  in  the  bam.  They  have  y^ 
been  threshed,  and  the  bug$  have  eaten  neatly  all  of  them. 

The  following  interesting  article  from  the  Indiana  Farmer,  by  I.  D.  G.  NiuBf', 
Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  shows  that  our  western  readers  are  wide  awake  and  willing  to  try  snj 
experiments  suggested  to  them.  In  the  May  number,  page  142,  we  recommended  late 
sowing  as  a  preventive  of  the  pea  bug.     The  foUowing  experiments  are  to  the  point: 

**  Knowing  something  of  the  pea  as  a  field  crop  when  I  was  a  boy,  residing  in  the  State  of  Hew 
York,  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  I  determined  some  three  or  four  yean  ago  to  make  the  experi- 
ment here.  I  found  the  seed  scarce^ and  was  obliged topurcfaase in Bmall  quantiUea  of  three differeal 
pereone — cowed  each  variety,  as  I  supposed,  by^  itself  but  found  when  ripening  all  mixtdt  vm* 
'dead  ripe,'  others  scarcely  out  of  bloom.  The  yield,  as  you  may  well  know,  waii  a  poor  one,  sod 
the  pea  bug  rendered  worthless^  or  nearly  so,  thoee  that  I  did  raise.  Kot  entirely  dBeoonigML 
however,  and  not  distinguishing  among  them  the  variety,  as  I  thought,  that  is  fiuniliariy  known  is 
Kew  York  aa  the  Canada  field  pea,  I  sent  ana  obtained  from  J.  P.  Fom  A  Oa.,  Boobaater,  V.  Y.,  lb* 
pure  aeed. 

"Tlien  the  depredations  of  the  pea  bug,  that  is  so  fatal  to  its  cultivation,  nearly  everywhere  faami ted 
me;  but  having  read  *a  long,  long  time  ago^'  in  the  Genetfie  Eamner,  (a  paper  that  I  have  slwa/i 
taken  since  it  was  eetablished,  some  fiAeen  years  or  more  ago,)  that  to  prevent  the  depredatioDi  oi 
the  bug,  peas  diould  be  sown  after  the  lOth  Jt  June^  I  made  the  experiment ;  sowed  one  half  M  ^ 
April,  Uie  ether  half  lOth  of  June.     *Book  farming;  ehP  ezdaimedalHeDd  to  whom  I  iTpitiiw<i 
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„_.  1  naa  oeen  aouiK.       tit*  au  in  jruur  rjrr— -iiic-«jiiit  rvmmm  wuj  jrwur  |i«MB  Will  ao»  u«  sMui^  inu 

be  because  there  will  be  no  peas  to  stiiig.*  Now  for  the  rasQlt;  those  sown  in  April  prodnoed  «mM» 
what  the  largest  cropb  bat  were  Utei*Rlly  alive  with  bugs ;  thosesown  in  June  entirely  free  from  tbenii 
Determininig  to  t«ct  the  matter  further,  and  Dot  haTing  more  seed  than  I  wished  to  tow,  I 
ezperimeDted  further  the  following  seaaim,  *61.  I  put  aU  tne  peai  together  and  sowed  them  piomi»> 
cuoualy,  bugs  and  all — a  small  portion  the  l»t  of  April,  the  remainder  the  8&  of  June,  side  bv  sidei 
The  result  about  the  same  as  the  previous  yea«— the  April  sown  peas  rather  the  greatest  yield  but 
full  of  bog9 ;  those  sown  in  June  entirely  free  from  them.  Satisned  with  the  experiment,  I  sowed 
several  acres  this  season,  the  10th  of  June.  I  have  just  gathered  them,  and  find  no  mark*  of  th« 
sting  of  the  insect;  the  yield  is  much  the  largest  I  have  ever  had. 

"My  method  of  cultivation,  is  to  prepare  the  ground  well  and  sow  about  three  bushels  to  the  aersti 
I  intend  to  experiment  further  next  year,  by  sowing  four  bushela  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will 
stand  up  firmer  and  yield  more.  I  observe  this  season  that  uniformly  where  they  stood  thickest  on 
the  ground,  they  stood  up  better  and  looked  finer.  Yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels— 4hia  year 
somewhat  more.  They  should  be  gathered  when  fullv  ripe.  Mow  them  with  a  scythe,  in  dry 
weather.  Avoid  rain  if  possible,  and  get  them  in  the  bam.  If  there  is  no  mow  room,  threah  out 
immediately,  clean  up  as  soon  as  threshed,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  bam  floor  a  few  daya 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  as  they  will  heat  if  put  up  in  bulk.  I  lost  some  hx  that  way  last  aeaaoa 
The  straw  should  be  saved,  as  it  is  better  for  stock  thsji  wheat  straw  or  poor  hay. 

"Nextk  as  to  the  use  and  value  of  the  «rop,  whidi  is  the  important  put  of  Uie  iubjed  Ihe  uflei 
are  various ;  as  food  for  stock  it  is  highly  valuable  and  profitable  in  the  Eastern  Btate%  but  whethei 
it  will  prove  so  here  or  not  I  am  not  sufficiently  postea  up  to  vpeak  definitely,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  not,  in  our  great  oom  districts.  If  I  should  raifle  them  for  that  purpose,  I  should  cow  earlier, 
as  the  bug  does  not  materially  affect  their  value  if  fed  immediately,  and  the  yield  is  rather  lareer. 
Thej  gnve  hogs  a  fine  start  early  in  the  fall  immediately  after  the  stubbles  are  exhausted,  by  fencing 
off  and  turning  in,  or  cutting— feeding  vines  and  all  A  little  later,  and  before  com  is  fit  to  fee{ 
they  may  be  boiled  with  pumpkins  and  potatoea— indeed,  if  properly  managed,  but  little  or  no  com 
will  be  required  to  make  fine  pork.  It  is  thus  profitably  managed  euewhere  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  here.  *♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

"  The  result  of  my  experience,  then,  in  the  raising  of  peas  amounts  to  this :  Those  that  I  raised  last 
season  were  the  first  I  sold.  The  product  of  the  April  sown  peas  were  alive  with  buga^  and  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  emigrating;  fed  them  to  my  faoes.  Those  sown  in  June  sold  freely  at  two  dollan  per 
bushel,  and  I  could  not  supply  the  demand;  but  what  added  peculiar  interest  to  the  matter  wac^ 
that  two  bttshek  were  sold  to  the  person  who  thought  that  raismg  peas  firee  from  bugs  waa  'all  in 
your  eye.* " 


•  •• 


GuAMo  ON  FoTAToas. — ^Last  sprinff  I  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  on  a  two  year  old  sod ;  the  soD 
was  a  very  light  gravelly  loam,  weS  calculated  to  nuse  Mound  potatoes^  but  §b  it  had  been  luffd  mn. 
and  never  manured,  it  oould  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  large  crop.  I  plowed  the  land  deep  ana 
wdL  as  early  as  the  weather  would  permit,  letting  it  lie  till  the  time  of  planting — ^Sfa^^lOtn.  II 
waiAhen  dragged,  and  on  two  acres  600  Ibei  of  Peruvian  guano  were  sown  oroadcast  The  land  waa 
then  furrowed  out  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  and  potatoes  planted  in  the  rows^  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  between  the  setts.  On  the  remaining  two  acres  no  guano,  or  manure  of  any  kin^ 
was  applied,  though  treated  exactly  alike  in  every  other  respect. 

A«  soon  as  the  plants  were  up  there  was  a  decided  difference  visible.  The  guanoed  onea  having  a 
richer,  darker  hue,  which  they  maintained  throughout  the  summer.  In  the  udl,  when  the  unguaur 
oed  potatoes  were  quite  ripe  and  the  vines  dead,  the  guanoed  ones  were  growing  luxnrimtly,  tha 
yines  covering  the  whole  space  between  the  rowa 

The  potatoes  were  dug  the  last  week  in  October,  and  accurately  measured.  On  the  ungnanoed 
two  acree^  there  was  288  Dushels,  and  on  the  two  acres  guanoed,  410  bushels,  making  a  difference  in 
&vor  of  the  guano  of  86  bu.  per  acre.  All  the  potatoes  are  perfectly  sound  and  good,  but  the  gnan- 
oed  ones  are  much  the  hurge^  with  scarcely  a  small  one  among  them.  The  guano  oost  in  New  York 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound ;  freight^  breaking  the  I^udm^  sifting  and  sowins  it^  would  make  its 
cost  on  the  land  three  oents  per  pound,  or  $9  per  acre.  The  86  extra  bushels  of  potatoes  will  mora 
than  pay  for  the  guano,  Ac,  and  leave  a  good  profit  from  the  investment 

A«  regards  the  iMst  mode  of  application,  I  may  state  that  in  another  field  this  year  I  had  an  aera 
of  potatoes  part  of  which  were  guanoed,  as  on  the  other  two  acres^  by  sowing  broadcast^  planting 
the  potatoes  in  hilla  On  part  ofthe  acre  the  guano  was  applied  t«  the  Ju^  plaanff  the  guano  imme- 
diately over  the  potatoes^  separating  them  with  a  litMe  soil,  otherwise  it  would  injure  the  sett 
The  potatoes  thus  treated  were  mucA  better  than  where  the  guano  waa  sown  broadcast  Four  rowa 
left  unguanoed  were  not  more  than  half  as  good  as  where  guano  was  applied. 

I  oonaider  guano  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  manure,  though  wnether  it  will  pay  aa  well  t* 
apply  it  to  i^eat,  corn,  or  other  grain  crope^  aa  it  has  in  this  instance  to  potatoes^  I  cannot  aay. 
I  nave  sown  some  on  wheat  this  fall  and  can  already  sea  how  £ur  it  extended,  the  difference  ^~' — 
Tery^feroeptible.    H.  a  Uxk—Koehetter,  IT,  Y,,  1862. 
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MIDDLESEX    HOGS. 

LxBS,  perhapa,  is  known  in  r^^ard  to  the  reepective  feeding  qualities  of  difierent  breedi 
of  pigs,  than  of  most  other  farm  stock.  We  have  hod  something  approaching  to  a  series 
of  aocnratelf  conducted  eiperiments  upon  the  fatting  qualities  of  difierent  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  also  sundry,  if  not  systematic,  oiperiments  on.  the  &tting  and  milking  properties  of 
the  principal  breeds  of  cattle,  such  as  the  Short  Horns,  Devons,  Ayrshiiee,  Herefords, 
ice;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  vrith  one  single  experiinent,  that  is  comparative  or  satie-- 
factory,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  meat  produced,  from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  by 
the  various  breeds  of  hogs.  There  are  innumerable  single  expetiments,  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  them  we  find  that  the  aninaals  were  of  different  ages,  fed  on  difierent  . 
food,  and  in  Bh(»t  were  differently  treatSl  in  evay  re$pect.  The  reenlts  of  course  are 
very  different.  There  would  be  "magic  in  the  %Qre8,"  could  we  trust  them,  and 
startling  theories  might  be  based  thereon.  There  is  always  a  certun  degree  of  truth  in 
the  opinions  of  practical  men,  founded  as  th<^  are  on  long  expuience,  yet  it  would  be. 
intereating  to  every  intelligeAt  farmer  to  know  eerlaifUy  whether  these  opinions  are  true 
or  not,  and  this  can  only  be  known  by  a  series  of  eipennlents.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
practical  &rmers  that  the  small  t«eeds  of  hogs  will  lay  on  more  fat  for  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  than  the  large  breeds.  A  carefully  conducted  experiment  would  settle 
the  point.  Who  vrill  make  it!  All  the  valuable  English  small  breeds  of  hogs  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  judicious  crossing  vrith  the  Chinese  atd  Neapolitans.  The 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Berkshiree,  have  all  more  or  less  Chinese  and  Neapolitan 
blood.  All  of  them  possess  many  valuable  points,  and  arq  respectively  beet  adapted  for 
particular  objects.  For  eariy  maturity,  rapidity  of  fattening,  and  small  proportion  of 
bone  and  off^,  the  Middlesex  breed  is,  in  oiir  cptmon,  second  to  none. 

The  accompanying  «igroving  represents  three  beautiful  specimens  of  this  breed,  as 
exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show.  "They  were  farrowed  on  the  18th  of 
June,  and  were  fed,  from  five  weeks'  old,  on  middhngs,  boiled  potatoes,  and  peas,  up  to 
eleven  weeks'  old,  when  they  had  barley  and  pea-meal,  and  boUed  potatoes,  mixed  with 
water.  They  consumed  la  thirteen  weeks,  twenty-eight  bushels  of  meal  and  four  bush- 
els of  potatoes.  They  were  tried  on  milk,  but  did  not  thrive  so  well  on  it  as  on  water. 
In  consequence  of  their  great  propensity  to  fatten,  th^  were  blind  with  &t  at  sixteen 
weeks  old,  and  when  exhitnted  their  eyes  were  buried  two  inches  in  fat,  which  came 
over  thm  forehead  and  lay  on  the  top  of  theb  ndsea  full  thrae  inches. 

The  following  b  a  statement  of  their  weight  and  age'while  &tlening: 
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This  breed  of  pigs  has  be«n  much  improved  by  Hr.  Babxbr  (the  exhibitor)  in  the 
hat  seven  years.  *They  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  of  great  substance  and  propensity  to 
fatten.  They  keep  in  excellent  condition  while  stores  on  grass,  tumeps,  offal  from  the 
bams  or  garden,  and  when  put  up  to  &t,  in  two  or  three  weeks  make  excellent  porkers. 
They  are  fine  In  the  bone  and  bead ;  small  upright  eais,  which  point  a  little  forward. 
They  are  of  a  small  size,  have  good  litten,  varying  from  seven  to  fburteen  in  number, 
being  very  &t  white  sucking,  and  thus  making  very  good  roasters. 
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Snrtimltural  fejiartmrat. 

CONDUCTED    BY    P.    BAS&T. 


OUR    NATIVE    TREES. 

All  at  once  there  appean  to  have  Bprung  up  a  very  uousual  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  our  native  trees.  In  half  a  dozen  publications,  issued  at  widely  distant  points,  we 
find  their  eulogies  set  forth  in  the  moet  glowing  and  enthusiastic  terms.  This  is  one  of 
tlie  most  striking  evidences  of  the  growth  of  rial  taste  that  we  have  yet  met  with  in  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  horticultural  subjects.  As  long  as  the  riches  and 
beauty  of  the  sylvan  treasures  that  nature  has  so  unsparingly  scattered  over  our  own 
land,  and  around  our  own  homes,  remained  unnoticed  and  unadmired,  so  long  would  it 
be  indeed  a  most  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  promote  improvement  in  that  deparunent 
of  horticulture  which  depends  entirely  upon  taste.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one 
should  be  possessed  of  what  is  cajled  taste,  as  relates  to  landscape  or  gardening, 
without  having  fiU  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  our  natural  plantations  and  land- 
scapes.  What  use  would  it  be  to  talk  of  the  artistic  beauties  of  an  English  park,  to  a 
man  who  had  lived  his  life  time  in  the  beautifVil  valley  of  the  Genesee  without  seeing 
anything  to  admire  in  its  charming  landscape — its  noble  forests  and  broad  meadows, 
blended  with  a  skill  that  mocks  man's  puny  efforts; — a  man  who  had  passed  up  and 
down  the  Hudson  river  a  thousand  times  without  feeling  a  single  impression  from  its 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery,  the  rock* work  of  which,  compared  to  the  artiiicia]  rock- 
worl^of  the  landscape  gardener,  is  as  a  child's  toy  compared  to  a  genuine  gothic  castle, 
or  an  outlet  of  a  mill  dam  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  It  b  idle  to  describe  the  beauties  of 
a  Deodar  Cedar  to  one  who  has  not  comprehended  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce  that  grows  by  his  door,  or  to  talk  of  the  lofty  Pme  of  the  Himalayas  to 
one  who  has  never  looked  upon  our  noble  White  Pine  wiUi  admiration.  The  cnAivs- 
tion  of  rural  taste,  like  the  exercise  of  that  greatest  of  virtues,  charity,  shonld  *<  begin 
at  home."  Until  we  learn  to  love  and  admire  the  sweet  and  beautiful  violet  that 
blooms  at  our  feet,  it  is  foUy  to  send  to  the  antipodes  for  something  more  beautiful  in 
imagination.  We  rejoice,  theref<»«,  to  witness  some  healthy  symptoms  of  an  awaken- 
ing sense  of  our  native  beauties,  and  to  hear  of  people  actually  admixing  and  planting 
our  native  trees.  We  have  never  heard  so  many  people  speak  of  the  beautiful  autumn 
tints  of  oar  forestd,  as  we  have  this  past  autumn ;  and  this  we  are  happy  to  note  ss 
another  strong  evidence  of  the  growth  of  taste.  The  colors  of  the  dying  foliage  have 
been  indeed  unusually  brilliant  and  striking ;  but  they  have  been  so  only  to  those  who 
have  some  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  and  in  whose  hearts  there  is  at  least  the  perm 
of  the  love  of  nature. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  would  like  to  dwell,  but  we  must  await  another  oppo^ 
tunity.    Atr  present  we  will  make  a  practical  suggestion ;  for  practical  we  must  be,  if 

nothing  else. 

There  is  many  a  good,  honest  farmer,  whose  dwelling  stands  bare  as  a  light-house  on 
an  ocean  rock,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  and  every  ray  of  sun  that  a  merdleBi 
mid-summer  day  pours  down  on  its  devoted  walls  and  windows.  The  very  chickens 
can  not  find  a  shrub  to  shelter  them,  without  making  a  journey  of  half  a  mile.  Now 
that  winter  is  upon  us,  and  there  are  idle  men  sighing  for  something  to  do,  and  idle 
horses  gnawing  their  stalls  and  growing  unruly  for  lack  of  exercise  and  labor ;  go  into 
the  woods  some  fine,  mild  day,  when'' there  is  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  make 
comfortable  sleighing,  take  up  some  fine  young  maples,  elms,  basawooda,  tulip  tree^ 
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S'hitewood,)  put  them  on  the  sled  mi  tnaspoK  tliein  to  your  bomes,  plant  them  along 
e  roadsidee,  and  here  and  there  in  the  vicinity  of  your  dweUiogs;  and  in  a  year  or 
two  you  will  Gnd  you  have  made  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  your  home 
Knd  the  appearance  of  your  home  kadecape.  Dig  good  large,  wide,  and  deep  holes  foi 
them.  Firtt,  have  lome  good  loam  from  the  fence  comer  or  t&e  woods,  to  put  about 
the  roots.  Take  them  up  with  all  the  roota  entire,  prune  the  heads  lightly,  but  don't 
'* pollard"  them ;  that  is,  cut  off  the  beadi  wtirely;  for  that  destroys  iheii'  natural 
characteristic  forms  for  sererxl  years.  Shorten  the  limbs  only.  If  evergreens,  such  as 
Balaam  Fin,  Spruces,  Hemlocks,  Fines,  and  Cedara,  can  be  had,  don't  1^  to  add  a  tew 
of  them. 


p  PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    POMOLOOICAL    CONGRESS. 

Tn  Proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Congreos  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  September  last,  have  made  their  appearance  in  a  heavy  pamphlet  of  168  pages. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Bribouj:,  o^  Philadelphia,  for^  early  copy.  This  vd- 
ume  surpasses  by  fiir  any  of  its  predeoessors,  not  only  in  the  quantity,  but  in  the  value 
of  its  contents ;  and  this  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  prompt  publication.  It  opens 
with  the  excellent  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Brincku  ;  then  follow  the  lists  of 
del^ates,  showing  thirteen  States  to  be  represented ;  then  the  ofScen  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year;  address  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wildkb,  the  newly  elected  President,  on 
taking  the  chair ;  jffooeadings  in  regard  to  the  lata  A.  1.  Downihd  ;  subjects  reported 
by  the  business  committee  for  the  action  of  the  meeting;  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Pomological  Society ;  discussions  on  firnits;  committees;  lists  of  contributors  of 
fruits ;  catalogue  of  rarieljet  adopted,  recommended,  and  rejected  by  the  Society ; 
reports  of  Stato  committees ;  and  lastJy,  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  Col.  Wilder. 
The  Reports  of  the  Stat^  Fruit  Committees  contain  many  valuable  and  interesting  facts 
and  statements,  which  we  shall  hereafter  cull,  as  leisure  permits.  We  find  reports 
from  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylvMiia,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Dlinois. 

The  discussions  on  fruits  we  had  intended  to  condense,  and  give  a  sketch  of  their 
substance ;  but  not  finding  leisure  to  do  so,  we  shall  at  proseat  extract  entire,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  report,  the  discussions  on  three  popular  rarietin  of  pears,  the  Dearborn' t 
Stedling,  Duchittt  (TOrleatu,  tmd  Doytrntt  d'£t«; 

"Hon.  SiMinL  Wau^  HsMSchuntla.  I  will  luggeat  the  propristy  of  csnoelliog  from  thst  list 
ths  DtarbomU  S^sdHag.  I  sm  resdj  to  admit  that  wben  yon  ilave  a  fine  Iscge  Bpei:inieD,  w«U 
ripened,  it  has  vei7  few  eanal^  and  1  wsi  almoet  sbeut  to  My,  ha»  do  eumrion.  1  nave  found  it, 
however,  to  be  a  very  Bmill  pear  as  regards  the  average  cropt  and  cot  well  fitted  for  the  market 
My  DBit  reaeoD  iathat  it  u  a  very  poor  grower,  and  in  order  to  wt  fine  specioietiB  of  il,  tlic  gran* 
miut  be  pot  into  large  atock^  eay  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old  ;  then  it  mu»t  be  very  well  culti- 
vated.   I  make  these  remark^  to  ascertain  the  experience  of  other  gentlemen  in  regard  lo  thb  pear. 

"  Ur.  9.  B.  PAaaoKB,  Fluehiog,  Lope  Islaiid  I  am  sonj  the  fftarbom't  Sefdiinff  proves  so  bad 
near  Boston.     With  ob,  on  Lode  IslonC  it  is  the  best  pesr  of  the  season,  sithouuh  not  very  large. 

*'Mr.  Hahoook,  Burlington,  ^ew  Jersey.  It  has  done  veij  well  with  me  for  the  lost  six  years  i  but 
1  find  one  objection  to  it^  and  that  is,  if  you  have  a  large  crop,  the  peara  ore  inferior.  For  my  own 
eaotidb  of  the  oountrj,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  stticken  onL     I  apeak  of  New  Jersey. 

"  CoL  EoDO^  of  New  York.  1  hate  known  this  peai  six  or  eight  year^  and  have  iriade  up  my 
miiid  to  strike  it  out  from  my  own  oollectioD  for  two  yean  past,  and  for  myself  move  it  be  Btiickea 
(roei  the  list. 

"Mr.  Hati^  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  fonnd,  tma  astnai  ezperienMi  that  it  has  been  more  profit- 
able to  raiae  it  for  the  market,  this  seaaoo,  titan  any  other  early  pesr,  and  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  striking  onl  pasia  and  «tb«r  frmt  ni^  Ib^  have  bean  thoronghly  tried.  1  Inut  it  will  nut  be 
striakan  o^ 

"Mr.  Emauir,  of  PeoanlvHuiL  With  m*  the  Jitarbam't  BaMng  in  tbe  interior  of  this  State 
I    is  proliflo  to  B  IbdI^  and  kdiIS,  bat  as  good  as  anything  we  hsva  of  its  iiainn 
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''Hon.  BL  Y.  Fbsnob^  MMmrhnnottn  When  ihat  pear  firtt  made  iti  appeanuioe  in  oar  hortienl- 
tural  roomB  I  thought  it  onworthj,  bat  I  believe  I  shall  now  do  aometung  with  it  Hovevei;  I 
don't  think  mach  of  any  early  pear;  bat  notwithstanding;  though  I  voted  against  its  adminion,! 
shall  let  it  remain  in. 

"  Mr.  Ebnot,  from  Ohio^  thooght  little  of  12ie  pear,  and  Mid  that  for  wone  pean^  in  hia  estiiDatioii, 
he  had  obtained  a  better  price. 

*'  Mr.  Babst,  of  Kew  York.  I  am  quite  sorprised  to  hear  that  the  Honorable  gentleman  from  Mans* 
ehosetts  recommends  that  DeairhcrfCt  Seedling  should  be  stricken  out^  for  in  New  York  it  is  a  good  near. 

''Mr.  HovKT,  of  MaasachusettBL  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  going  back,  and  taking  oat  anyUuag 
we  have  alread v  recommended ;  and  I  trust  we  BhaU  no(^  during  this  Convention,  adopt  any  ooe 
fruit  for  general  cultivation  in  regard  to  which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  I  alwm  am  opposed 
to  retrograde  motion.  The  DearbonCt  Seedling  is  one  of  the  beat  small  peara^  and  I  roel  it  my  duty 
to  i>ay  a  word  in  (avor  of  it  It  is  a  full  medium-«zed  pear,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Werteni 
New  York  and  Maasachosetta^  from  Utica  and  Rochester,  as  large  as  the  average  SeckeU  that  we  see. 
We  had  better  let  it  remain  just  where  it  is.  It  ripens  on  the  tree,  and  does  not  rot  at  the  core ;  I 
therefore  trust  it  will  not  be  removed  from  this  list 

''  CoL  HoDOi^  of  New  York.  •  I  am  glad  to  hear  ^ood  reports  of  it  frtnn  different  parts  of  Uie  iBoimtzy, 
but  with  me  it  has  proved  quite  indifferent^  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walkbb  make  the' 
remarks  he  did  in  r^ard  to  it    However,  seeing  so  mudi  oppoaitioi^  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

"  Mr.  Ho  VET,  of  ]S£yBBaohusetU.     I  move  that  the  Dueheeee  iTOrlearu  be  added  to  the  list  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.    I  know  it  is  a  good  pear,  and  will  do  wdl  everywhere.    The  pear  is  well  knovD 
around  Boston,  and  camd^om  France  with  a  hieh  reputation.     It  is  large  in  siae  and  detidoiu  in 
flavor.    It  is  precisely  the  n^  as  the  Beurre  St  JfieholM,  and  'Mx.  Rivxas  says  he  considers  it  full j 
'  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Bergamot, 

**  Mr.  Saul,  of  New  York,  lliis  pear  has  proved  very  good  in  oar  locality ;  bat  we  hardly  know 
enough  of  it  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  oroueht  into  general  cultivation. 

"  Mr.  Wauueb,  of  Masaachusetts.  I  have  had  the  Jhicheste  ^Orleant  in  my  collection  for  three  or 
four  years^  and  think  it  should  be  annexed  to  the  list  of  pears  that  promise  well ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  find  its  way  upon  the  list  for  general  cultivation  when  better  known. 

"  The  PREBmsRT,  Hon.  M  P.  Wildkb,  of  Massachasetta.  On  the  quince  it  is  not  a  good  grower  with 
me ;  bat  on  the  pear  it  ii^  and  produces  a  fine  and  handaome  fruit  It  has  not  been  with  me  a  great 
bearer,  although  I  have  a  pretty  fair  crop  this  year,  and  perhaps  enoush  for  the  tree:  I  should  judge 
my  experience  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Mr.  Mannino,  who  nas  caUed  it  a  great  bearer.  But  aa 
regards  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  fruity  I  think  there  can  be  no  ddubt 

"  Mr.  Bas&t,  of  New  York.  We  have  tested  it  on  the  quince  and  pear,  and  its  qoality  is  vei^ 
fine ;  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pears  for  cultivation.  I  thins,  however,  it 
would  not  be  doing  the  pear  justice  at  the  present  time  to  put  it  on  the  list  for  general  cultiTatien, 
as  it  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  for  many  to  vote  understandingly  in  re^rd  to  it 

**  It  was  agreed  that  the  Duehetee  tPOrleane  remain  on  the  list  as  promising  welL 

"Mr.  Sauu  I  move  that  the  Brand^fwifie  and  ChanceUor  stana  on  the  list  as  giving  promise  of 
being  worthy. 

*'  This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

''Mr.  Hakvkt.     I  move  that  the Doy^wM  ^EU  be  placed  <»  the  list  for  general  cultivation. 

"  Mr.  Ernst,  of  Ohio.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  beautiful  iroxtt  and  I  can  dieerfiillj 
vote  for  it  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

"  Mr.  S.  B.  Pabsoms.    We  consider  it  in  Flushing  the  first  good  pear. 

"  Mr.  Saul.    It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  sma&  peara 

'*The  Pbebidknt.  I  enter  into  the  views  of  those  who  have  already  spoken,  but  think  it  will  be 
better  on  the  pear  than  on  the  quinc*e. 

"  Mr.  Haxoock,  of  New  Jersey.    I  think  it  is  better  on  the  pear  than  on  the  quince. 

**  Mr.  HovKT.    It  don't  make  that  vigorous  tree  on  the  quince  that  it  does  on  the  pear. 

"  Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetta.  From  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  &vor  of  this  pear,  I  would 
hardly  venture  to  say  that  I  differ ;  but  yet  I  can  not  be  silent  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being  so 
delicious  as  represented,  and  on  the  quince  stock  it  is  decidedly  a  poor  grower.  It  drops  its  frnit, 
and  it  bears  rather  the  reverse  character  to  a  first  rate  grower  with  me.  On  its  own  stock  it  does 
better  and  the  fruit  is  larger ;  but  I  think  the  gentlemen  overrate  the  pear.  If  my  specimens  are  a 
fair  sample  of  the  fruit,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  two  or  three  years  hence  they  will  change  their 
views  of  the  matter.     I  hope  the  chair  will  give  his  opinion  in  full 

"  Hon.  M  P.  WiLDKB,  of  Massachusetts  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  that  on  the  pear 
stock  it  is  a  desirable  variety,  and  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  it  on  the  qmnoe, 
correspond  with  my  own  experienoe.  It  should  bepicked  before  the  season  of  its  ripening.  It  oonMS 
at  a  period  when  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  We  have  the  Madeleine  at  nearly  the  same  time; 
but  I  still  think  it  a  desirable  variety  in  ridi  soils. 

^  Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  The  impression  we  have  got  is  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  ea^ 
pear.^  At  Utioa,  the  other  evening,  there  was  a  small  Convention  of  fruit  grower^  and  they  decided, 
unanimoosly,  that  this  was  the  b^t  early  pear.  It  ripens  with  us  before  tne  Madeleine^  and  is  dee^ 
dedly  better.  It  is  a  splendid  grower  on  tne  quince^  and  so  it  is  on  the  pear,  and  when  it  eoBies  off 
the  tree  it  is  frdl  of  juice  and  lusoioosb 
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Mgarded  m  the  beat  pew,  and  is  oouidered  better  tliaii  tf 

"  It  WW  decide^bkt  the  Doytnne  iFSlt  ii  vorthy  of  general  mltlnUion.* 
The  following  ia  &  catal<^e  of  &U  tlis  Tarietios  Teoommanded  hy  the  Bodety  at  i 
'  several  Meaons,  for  general  cultivation  and  trial : 

FEDTIS  ■WOBTHT  OF  GENZRAL  ODLTlVATrOH. 


APPLES. 
AmenMU  Sninmer  Feaimsiii, 
Beldwin, 
BuUock'a  Pippin, 
Daorere  Winter  Slniit, 
Early  Harreel; 
Earlj  Strawbeny, 
Pall  Rppin, 
FaiaeuBe, 
Grave  ostein,' 
Hubbardston  IfoDnieh, 
Lafge  Yellav  Bough, 
I*dy  Applet 
Porter, 

Bed  AatFMhm, 
Rhode  leUnd  6reenin|b 
Roibory  Riwaet; 
Bammei  Soae, 
Bwaar, 
VanderveMi 
White  Seek-no-FnrtlieT, 
Wine  Appl^  or  Hay^  « 

And  far  partiaUar  leeaiMtl. 

Canada  Red. 
Eaopue  Spitienbor^ 
Newtown  Pippin, 
Northern  Spy, 
Yellow  Belle  Floor. 
,  FEASS 

A¥i«Tm»  d'Ete, 

Belle  Lacnvtive  or  Fondante  d' 

An  tomato 
Ben  ire  d'Anjon, 
Bearre  d'Arember^ 
BeDire  Bote,  ; 

Bloixlgood,  I 

Buffnm, 

Doyenne  dTU^ 

Flemiih  Beauty, 

Fulton, 

Golden  Bemre  of  Bilbotv 

Ixniiee  Bonne  de  Jeney, 

Madeleine 

ParadiM  d'AotomiMk 

Roatieiar, 

Seekel, 


Urbanirt 


Uvedale'e  St  Oenaain,  for  boking 
Vieor  of  Wiokfield, 
Williame'  Booeretien  or  Bortlett^ 
Winter  Nelig. 
And  for  partiailar  loealitUt. 
Qrey  Doyenne, 
Wh)te  Dojenoeh 

APRICOTS. 
Breda, 
Lai^  Early, 
Moorpark 

NECEABimS. 
Downtim, 
Early  Violet^ 


Bergen'e  Yellow, 
Coolfdgc'B  FaTorit<^ 
Craw^d'g  Lat4 
Early  Tort,  ttratfi 
Early  York,  larg^ 
George  the  IVth, 
Groaae  MignoDDC^ 
Hon-ia  White, 
Old  MiioQ  Free. 
And  for  jmriieutar 
He«Ib  OlDg. 


Bleeeker'i  Gego, 
Coe'a  Golden  uiop, 
FniBtGage, 
Green  Gage, 
JeffenwD, 

lAwreneeV  Farorite^ 
Purple  Gage, 
Purple  Favorite 
Wtahington. 
And  for  partiailar 
bnperial  Gegai 


Belle  Uegnifiqne, 
Black  Eagle, 
BUok  Tutanan, 


Downei'B  I«t4 
DowntoD, 

Elton, 

Early  Richmond,  for  eooking 
Qiaffion  OP  Bigarrenn, 
Koight'a  Early  Black, 
May  Dnka. 

eSAPEB. 
Under  aUui. 
Black  Hamburg 
Black  Prince, 

Bhwk  FrontignaD, 
Chanelas  de  Fontaineblean, 
Ori^y  Frontignan, 
White  Fronlignan, 
White  Mnwat  of  AIezandri& 
Opfn(MtuTt. 


Faatelt 
Franeonia, 
Red  Antwerp^ 
Yellow  Antwerp. 

BTEAVBEBBIES. 


Blade  NapH 
Hay's  Victoria 
Ked  Dutch, 
White  Dntsh, 
White  Grape. 


Qreen  Gag<^ 
Green  Wslnn^ 
Houghton's  Seedlings 
IroD.moDger, 

Red  Champagne, 
Warrington, 
Woodward's  White  Smith. 


HEW  TARIEIIES   WHICH  FBOMBE  W^IX.' 


APPLES. 
Aatnmn  Boogb, 
Hawley, 


§. 


Brande')  Bb  Germain, 
BeaneGi&rd, 
Chaneellor, 
Doyenne  Bonnoek, 
Dt^anna  Qoobuili 


.e? 


=a; 


Dachease  de  Bern, 

Diller. 

Jalousie  de  Fonteoaj  Vendee^ 

Kirtl&nd, 

Limon, 

KanDiDg'B  ElizAbeUi, 

Noureau  Poitean, 

Onondaga, 

Ott, 

Pratt^ 


Fiaradne  d'Antomoe^ 
8t  Michel  Archaoge^ 
Stevens'  Genesee^ 
Striped  Madeleim^ 
Tan  Aflsene. 

PLTTlia. 

HeLangfaKn, 
Prince'i  Yellow  Gage^ 
Rivers*  Favorite, 
St.  -Martin's  Qaetche. 


Diaiia. 

SABPBEBSIBl. 
Eneretlfa  GiaDl 

flTKAlTHKKRTBi 

BoEf^a  H«ir  FIml 


••* 


NEW    FOREIGN    PEARS. 

BT  B.   DKSPOETBS,    OF   AXQZBB^   TEAITOB. 


Baron  db  Mbllo.     {Adele  de  St  (7era«.)    Fig  1. 
of  Mr.  Andrb  Lb  Rot,  but  do  not  know  its  on^n. 


-I  find  this  rarietj  in  the  oofleetioe 
It  is  disseniinated  under  the  nuna 
of  Baron  de  MeUo,  tod 
Adele  de  St.  Genu ;  W 
I  think  the  first  oogbt  to 
be  preserved,  and  we  shall 
adopt  that  name.  Fndt 
medium  to  large  oie.— 
Skin  clear  russet  Ey 
•shallow;  diverBionsoftfae 
calyx  sho^  FUA  ytl* 
lowish  white,  half  meltiig. 
Teiy  juicy,  sugary,  with  a 
slight  acidity  and  s  reiy 
agreeable  flavor.  It  is  a 
good  fruit,  npeniog  in 
October.  The  /ref  is  oi 
medium  vigor,  rery  modi 
branched.  SkooU  long, 
and  of  a  violet  red  color. 
covered  with  brown  dots. 
Bude  large,  oonieal.— 
Leaves  flat,  lanceolate,  and 
almost  entire.  Remarb- 
bly  productive. 

WewiU  add  tfaitfliiinn- 
ety  haa  froited'io  seven!  t«}- 
leetioDS  in  thisoouotrj.  We 
received  it  from  Fnaee  a 
Add0  d$  at  (Mm,  and  from 
Bivxaa  as  Banm  it  M^ 
we  presume  the  latter  will  be 
the  generally  adopted  name 
Specimens  from  our  own  tit<^ 
that  were  picked  for  the  ezhibitionfl^  ripened  and  were  eaten  on  the  28th  of  September.  Oor  note* 
made  at  that  time  describe  it  as  "large,  greenish  russet,  becoming  a  rich  cinnamon.  Budk obliqw)/ 
iuBerted  under  a  fleshy  knob.  FUth  greenish  white,  juicy,  melting;  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flsrer. 
Kvidently  related  to  tiie  Brciufii  Beurre."    We  had  speduena  eent  ns  by  CoL  Wnoaa  of  Beitoo. 


W" 


Bigarpean  Monstreuse  ds  Bfiy, 
Earle  Pnrp^Onigne^ 
Beine  Hoit^MeL 


I 


I 


■^^ 


^ 


THB    OKNBSfiB    FABHBB. 


^ 


whieh  we  ent  on  the  22d  of  October.  atniQar  in  ohardBbr  to  our  own,  but  with  a  lese  dcp^reo  of 
additj.  Rirns  describee  it  ae  "  a  very  good,  melting  pear,  equal  to  Brown  Beurre^  and  quite  Imr  d y. 
Succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid.* 

Bezt  Gouba^lt.  Fig.  2. — This  variety  was  originated  by  Goubault,  at  AM<r<  rs, 
some  ten  yean  ago.  The  tree  is  of  remarkable  vigor,  somewhat  thorny-,  resernbliii^  in 
its  form  and  habit  the  Qlout  Morceau.  The  hranchee  are  irregular,  with  a  dark  t;r:iy 
bark.  Joints  short  Buds  very  large  and  prominent  The  leaves  are  short,  liju:)itiy 
toothed,  and  of  a  dark  blackish  green.  FnUt  roundish,  large.  The«to/i;  is  infl6rt<'ri  in 
a  cavity  formed  bj  two  small  mamelonus.  The  ce^x  is  small,  in  a  large  and  d<H*p 
cavity.  Skin  yellow,  marked  with  brown  points  or  dots,  and  a  large  patch  of  russet 
aroand  the  stem  and  eye.  Flesh  yellow,  fine;  melting.  Jmce  abundant,  with  consider^ 
able  acidity.    Ripens  in  October  and  November.     Very  productive. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  from  Mr.  DnroBTis*  description  of  this  variety,  that  it  will  be  a  better 
kUchen  than  UMe  pear. — ^Eix  ^ 


>»♦' 


Fruits  fbom  Nkw  Hampshirb. — Finding  that  you  take  much  pleasure  in  testing 
and  discussing  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits,  as  they  become  introduced 
to  the  publid;  I  send  you  some  of  the  native  varieties  found  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

No.  1  is  a  native  fall  apple,  which  we  call  the  Woodtoard  ;  Mr.  Woodward  originally 
owning  the  land  on  which  the  tree  stands.  It  is  now  owned  by  D.  Bosworth.  The 
tree  is  a  good  bearer  in  even  years,  and  bears  moderately  in  the  intermediate  years* 
The  tree  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  stands  in  an  old  pasture  which  inclines  moder- 
ately to  the  west    The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  rather  moist 

No.  2  is  a  winter  variety,  which  originated  on  the  land  originally  owned  by  J.  Tick- 
NOR,  and  called  the  Mebbard  Russet ;  J.  Hebbard  now  being  the  proprietor.  The  soil  is 
very  much  like  the  first,  with  a  westeriy  inclination.  The  original  tree  is  probably  sixty 
or  more  years  old ;  and  although  it  has  never  been  cultifSated,  and  stands  so  as  to  take 
the  full  northwest  blast,  it  is  still  thrifty,  and  bears  large  crops.  I  find  by  cultivation 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  vicinity,  and  bears  well ;  the  fruit  almost  invariably  fair. 
The  young  trees  in  the  nursery  are  inclined  to  throw  out  lateral  branches  ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  may  be  set  nearer  together,  and  they  produce  straight,  handsome  trees. 

The  pear  is  what  we  call  the  Tilden^  Mr.  Asa  Tildsn  owning  the  land  on  which  it 
grows.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  when  young ;  but  I  think  that  this  will  be  materiidly 
changed  when  the  young  grafted  trees  come  into  bearing,  as  nearly  all  of  the  trees  now 
of  bearing  size  were  raised  from  suckers  from  the  old  tree.  The  original  tree  and  all 
the  young  trees  when  they  come  into  bearing,  produce  large  crops  and  bear  evQtj  year. 
The  trees  are  good  growers  and  hardy.  I  can  not  send  you  a  frdr  sample  of  this  pear, 
as  it  is  too  late  for  them.    The  one  I  send  you  is  about  half  the  usual  size. 

The  apples  are  about  the  medium  size  as  they  generally  grow  in  this  vicinity.  Those 
I  send  were  picked  from  the  <xriginal  trees.      R.  S.  Howb. — Lebanon^  N.  H, 

The  TUden  pear  is  a  handsome  medium-sized  fruit,  obovate  in  form,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin 
smooth,  yellow,  tinted  with  red  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  Flesli  juicy, 
melting,  and  sweet;  pleasant^  but  not  high  flavored. 

"Die  Wbodttrd  apple  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  resembling  the  Summer  Rom.    Pale  yellow  or  cream 

colored  ground,  with  broken  stripes  and  dashes  of  light  red.    Flesh  soft,  tender,  and  fine  grained. 

The  flavor  was  impaired  by  carriage  when  in  a  ripe  state. 

■   «•» 

AoKNowLiDGnfxMT& — ^Wo  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Mabshaix  P.  Wildkb,  of  Boeton,  for  superb  speci- 
mens of  the  following  pears:  Beurre  d^  Anjovk,  THomph  de  Jodoigne,  Urhanitte^  Beurre  8uper/in^ 
Beurre  Langdier,  Baron  ds  Metto,  Nouveau  PoUeaUf  Van  Moni  1825,  and  CoUint,  (a  native  sort.) 

—  To  Dr.  PimnvovoH,  of  Slinois^  for  very  laige  and  beautifuLspedmens  of  the  following  apples: 
Bmiok^\afim,  TtUphoekmt  WUUm  Tmg,  White  Belle  Fleur,  Winasap,  Bamha,  Smith i  Cider,  Yellim 
Belle  Fleur,  Belmoni,  JUiulei  Jand,  Vanderpere,  and  JDominie. 


^^ 


3L,. 


99% 


THB    OENESEB   FABMEB. 


(Mafs  Coik. 


Ladisb'  DiPABnfZNT. — Our  Index,  Ac^  ao  oocu- 
pi«B  oar  room  tlus  month,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  our  Ladiee'  Department  The  following  is 
one  of  the  many  inquiriee  we  have  reoelTed  in 
relation  to  Flower  Seeds :  ^ 

**M7  wife  wished  to  Inquire  If  yonr  ofli&r  of  fl<mer  leedB 
extends  to  another  spring,  u  she  is  anxioos  to  try  the  effect 
of  introducing  the  flower  cultnre  am<mg  the  Indian  women, 
with  a  hope  that,  lilce  mnsie,  it  may  exert  a  reflnine,  hn- 
manizlng  influence  over  their  taatea  and  habits,  and  thus 
aid  us  in  oar  missionary  hkbor.**    A.  B.—  F«*MiMe«,  Jf,  T. 

We  are  not  proof  against  such  appeals,  and  shall 

Bupplj  our  female  friends  who  may  apply  during 

the  winter,  with  seeds  in  season  for  spring  plant- 

Imfxjisonalitt  of  the  Press. — The  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Agrievliure  for  November,  contains  a  vehe- 
ment personal  attack  on  the  proprietor  of  this 
paper  for  a  criticism  of  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Levi  Baktlett,  and  published  in  the  Jmtt' 
rial  under  the  heading,  "Theories  Examined  and 
Explained."  Had  the  author  of  said  attack  thought 
of  the  impersonality  of  the  preai^  and  the  comity 
of  joumalistfl^  he  would  have  learnt  the  name  of 
the  offender,  before  he  presumed  to  call  names 
and  use  harsh  epithets.  Having  failed  to  do  this^ 
he  has  wantonly  assailed  one  who  neither  wrote 
nor  saw. the  comments  on  Mr.  Baetlett's  articles 
untU  they  appeared  in  the  Oeneue  Farmer,  They 
were  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Haebib,  who  was 
with  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbebt  when  the 
experiments  and  researches  were  made  upon 
which  the  discussion  arose. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  to  say,  that  he  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Farmer 
during  the  year,  in  the  volume  now  brought 
to  a  dose ;  and  to  add  that  his  name  will  hereaf- 
ter appear  as  one  of  the  responsible  editors  of  this 
joumiU.  The  proprietor  acts  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  pay  liberally  for  original  mat^ 
ter  of  real  value  than  to  publish  that  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  though  paid  for  inserting  it  So  long 
as  the  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit-growers  of  this 
continent  sustain  the  Oenetee  Farmer  as  they  now 
do,  it  shall  faithfully  represent  their  paramount 
interests^  regardless  of  all  mere  personal  consid- 
erationsi 


CORMSTALK  CUTTEBS  AT  THB  StATB  FaDL— JoBEPH 

G.  Gilbebt,  216  Pearl  street^  New  York,  complains 
that  in  our  account  of  the  late  State  Fair  at  Utica, 
we  noticed  "Tatlob,  Thomas  A  Co.,"  and  "Hubbs 
Patents  Straw  and  Com  Cutters^  but  did  not  men- 


tion '^IJbiit's   Patent  Com   Stalk  Cutter  and 
Grinder,"  which  also  was  upon  the  ground. 

We  did  not  pretend  to  any  such  a  task  ss  giv- 
ing an  account  of  all  the  valuable  implementi 
exhibited,  but  merely  intended  to  mention  such 
as  were  recent  inventions  or  improvements  oo 
those  commonly  in  use,  as  came  under  our  obBe^ 
vation  in  the  short  time  allowed  us  for  thar 
examination.  We  regret  that  we  did  not  ice 
Ubmt'b  Cutter  and  Crusher.  H  as  the  published 
testimonials  say,  it  will  cut  and  crush  75  to  100 
bushels  of  stalks^  or  one  ton  of  hay  and  etnw; 
per  hour,  worked  by  hand,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crushing^  the  oatUe  will  eat  np  sQ 
the  stalks  without  waste^  it  is  a  valtahle  ciriter. 

Price  $86. 

■  ■  -  » 

YomcAEB'  Chabt  op  Chimibtrt  akd  Class  Booc 
OF  Cbemostbt. — ^Mr.  Edwaed  I^  Youxaas  bss  ren- 
dered the  public  a  great  service  in  getting  up  t 
Chart  of  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
acadentiies^  which,  with  his  Glass  Book,  will  ren- 
der the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  science  st 
once  ea^  and  interesting.  The  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  &rmer,  gardeocr, 
mechanic,  manufacturer,  and  professional  Dum,  is 
now  universally  admitted ;  and  the  only  debste- 
able  point  is^  the  best  plan  of  teaching  the  seienee. 
For  the  million,  Mr.  Yocxak's  CSiart  is  the  th»g; 
and  every  school  in  the  United  States  should  bsTs 

one  for  the  benefit  of  its  pupils. 

♦         ■  - 

New  Aokcdltueal  pAFEBSb — Messrsi  A.  R  Air 

LEW  h  Ca,  of  New  York;  have  commenced  the 
publicatian  of  a  large,  well  filled  weekly  sheet 
called  The  Agrieult&r;  and  Mr.  Lutbeb  Tdcxh, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  started  a  aomewhat  omilir 
journal,  folded  to  have  sixteen  pagei^  under  the 
title  of  The  OomUry  Oentlanan.  The  proprietoif 
of  these  papers  are  well  known  to  reading  fiun- 
ers^  and  each  offers  his  hebdomadal  at  $2.00  per 

■■  ■     »■ 

Our  friends  ordering  the  Fctrmer  will  be  psrtie- 
nlar  in  giving  the  name  of  the  Post  Office,  Coootr 
and  State ;  also,  in  writing  names  plain,  ss  hj  this 
much  perplexity  may  be  avoided  to  ourselves  sad 
subscribersL 

Tebhb— Fdtt  Cxnh  a  year  for  single  copies; 
Jive  copiee  for  $2,  being /orty  eente  eaeh;  sad  tipht 
copies  for  $8,  being  thirty>eeveH  cenU  eaeh,  sad  any 
greater  number  at  the  same  rate. 


AanomramaHun.— AbmdMOM,  wdl  ■»- 
m^ed  Tolnnia,  entitled,  "Ti«ie»atioi»  of  the 
York  Coontj  AgrionltiirJ  SooUty  for  tlw  jtan 
1860  Mid  '61* — for  whioh  we  »re  indebted  to  the 
BacreUrj,  S.  L  GooDiLi^  En],  of  Bmo— sbowe 
that  ooT  eutem  (Hendi  tn  do  1«n  Mtire  in  pro- 
moting agrioultnnl  improTement  than  thoee  who 
eooader  themulTM  Affond  with  a  more  genial 
dimate.  Ws  bare  peroMd  with  plaamiFe  an  ad- 
nurable  and  awakeoing  addna^  bj  the  Bsv.  W. 
A.  Dirtr,  of  Aognata,  delivered  before  the  Sooie^ 
in  1860 ;  another,  by  Dr.  Eoum,  of  Winthrop,  in 
ISal ;  also  a  Tsloabte  paper  od  agricultural  edn- 
eation,  beudea  many  interMting  report!. 

A  ooonlj  with  a  Soaabj  eoeh  la  that  of  York 
appears  to  be,  ean  not  bvt  be  hi  a  inoat  proaperoiu 
oonditioD. 

A  Fm  FuM  ro«  OKnuu>ii<a — 6aa  J.  Wair- 
¥ST.  ^.,  of  Bocheater,  ofien  to  mU,  or  r«Dt  for  a 
term  of  yean,  hie  beantifal  turn  on  the  Eo«h«ater 
and  Charlotte  Plank  Boad,  in  the  nnghborbood 
of  Ur.  DoRNaLLUf'a  and  Mem.  Rim  i  Ca'a  gar- 
dene  and  nmwrie*    It  oontaioa  ISO  aer 
all  in  fine  ronditien,  weQ  ftaoed,  Ac,  with  targe 
orchard  of  the  beat  fruit  Juit  earning  into  bearing. 
It  ii  well  watered  and  eontaini  evtry  reqnieite 
for  orcharding.    To  any  penon  deairing  to  e 
bark  in  this  buuneM,  %  more  elipble  location, 
tiaot  of  land  aannot  be  found.    We  that  notiec 
becsDW  we  hoTe  heard  of  late  aereral  inqniriei 
the  aDbject 

Hakt  artiolJC  k«m  o^  t^  >i>  ^P«>  ""  ' 
eompelled  to  omit;  among  thrai  eereial  aiwwera 
to  inquihee,  which  wiUappear  in  onr  next 

Aovxtnunm,  to  Mcme  inKrUon  in  the  J 
•r,  must  be  reeeived  ea  aarly  «a  the  10th  t.  — 
preYiooi  month,  and  be  of  mcb  a  character  aa  to 
be  of  interest  to  brmen  We  pcbliah  no  otlier. 
Terma— 1100  for  every  hnodied  word^  eaah  in- 
■ertioD,  paiJ  in  oAtme*. 


Jiumlrics  anil  'Jitatms. 


liL  When  aheep  are  fed  on  green  Ibod  they 
will  do  vary  well  without  water;  bnt  if  thur 
food  la  dry,  a  legnlaF  eupply  of  water  a  abaolutely 
neceasary  lor  the  h««Hh  of  the  animal  In  winter 
many  larmeia  we  know  do  not  give  their  ehcep 
any  water,  and  the  poor  Ihiikga  have  to  (apply 
themaelTM  by  eating  (now;  bnt  when  water  ii 
ible  they  manifest  a  dedded  preference  for 
it  and  drink  regularly.  In  iome  ezpeiimenla  on 
South  Down  iheep^  we  fbond  Ukat  when  fed  on 
doTcr  hay  alone,  in  the  iuminer  monthi,  each 
aheep  eat  about  three  ponnda  of  clover  hay  and 
drank  mi  pounds  of  wat«r  per  day.  lUnking 
they  drank  more  than  was  good  for  thciji,  we 
oonfiaM  them  to  a  IcM  quantity  for  a  week ;  they 
did  not  eat  >o  mnch  food,  and  loit  might  during 
that  week. 

2d.  'Diere  ia  coniiderabia  difference  of  opinion 
on  thia  point.  Some  lay  the  butter  ia  aweeter 
and  altogether  better  when  the  milk  ia  churned 
while  aweeti  than  if  aonred.  It  i^  however,  ex- 
ceedingly ^Seult  to  get  the  butter  from  sweet 
nnlk ;  and,  in  fao^  however  sweet  the  milk  may 
be  when  put  into  the  chum,  it  alwaya  turns  sour 
churning  or  the  butter  will  not  come.  A  bet- 
ter quality,  though  poeaibly  not  so  large  a  quantilj, 
~  butter  can  be  obtained  from  the  cream  alon^ 
than  when  the  whole  eratm  and  milk  are  chamed 
t<^Uier ;  there  ia  lew  eheeaey  natter  (caaein)  ia 
the  butter,  and  it  is  better  for  packing  and  pre- 
.  Here  is  the  Hme  amount  of  butter  in 
milk  M  thna  ia  in  the  sweet;  the  sugar, 
and  not  the  butter,  being  converted  into  laetio 
add ;  and  m  butter  ia  obtained  much  easier  from 
aonr  than  from  swert  milk,  it  ia  probable  Qai  ttte 
nr  milk  will  yidd  the  moat  bntto; 
8d.  We  knowof  Doiatitfactoryezperimentaon 
the  point 

HORTICnLTinLAI* 

(Da^L  F.  E.)    Tht  wild  «nb  may  be  used  for 

a  stock.    We  should  prefer  grafting  it  near  the 

ground,  unleaa  very  luge,  id  order  to  avdd  the 

difflcultT  of  the  idon  over  or  out  growing  the 


THB   OEKBBSX   9AHMttlL 


n 


jearling  plants  for  a  hedge,  to  flioM  wliicli  have 
stood  two  jean  in  the  seed  bed.  Tea  have  to 
eut  them  back  to  near  the  snrfkoe  of  the  ground, 
at  any  rate,  and  the  yoang  plants  are  leas  eheeked, 
and  throw  oat  an  abnndanee  of  branohes  with 
more  rapidity  than  the  two  year  o1d& 

(J.  M.  Ward.)  Plant  Boos. — ^The  bug  so  injn- 
rioos  to  yonr  potatoes  and  flowery  is  probably  the 
eommon  squash  bag;  and  the  means  yon  have 
adopted  to  d<*stroy  them  or  preyent  their  ravages, 
are  the  only  ones  we  know,  unless  that  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  poultry. 

Tre  Blacolbkrht. — This  is  cnltlrated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Raspberry.  Gire  theip  a  good, 
lights  rich,  loamy  soiL 

The  HoBTicuLTumiST. — ^Address  Jaic»  Vick,  Jb., 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  f^amnerf  who  has  recently 
purchased  it  and  will  publish  it  after  the  lat  of 
January,  as  you  will  see  by  prospectua. 


Emerjr  A    Co.*s 

Tl&real&en»   and    Bepeimti 

THE  undcrsfgned  have  been  apnointfed  wcAt  afentslbr  flie 
•ale  of  Emerv^  new  Pateot  Improred  Ilorne-Powen, 
Thn^ers,  and  Separators,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  AgrScuItaral  warehonae  is  the  only  depot  where  this 
superior  Power  can  be  had. 

.  LOKOETT  A  OSirFmO, 

7-l£       State  Af.  Warehouse,  86  CUff  SL,  New  Torfc. 


THS  genuine  article,  manufactured  bv  0.  Dnboig,  In 
buKs  or  lixi  Ibe.  each.  The  mbscribers  have  made  a  con- 
tract A>r  a  large  quantity.  We  an  now  prepared  to  supply 
any  quanlity  that  may  be  ordered.  FarmerB  and  garden- 
ers wiMild  do  well  toeall  oo  as  belbre purchasing  dsewhers, 
as  we  are  now  able  to  sell  for  a  leas  price  than  heretofore 
offereil.    Every  bag  Is  branded  **  C  Iiaburg.  Kxtra,  Na  1.** 

LONGBTT  St  QBIFPINO, 
State  Agricultnral  Warehouse,  No.  8&  Qiff  Street,  New 
York. pl-tf]      

i*«ve  Jawa  vyivirlai 

WARRANT BD  P9KS,  ftrmi  Inporfed  sloek  direct  Itmin 
Java.  This  breed  la  not  excelled  by  anT  raised  In  the 
United  Stalee  for  hiying  or  hatching.  Waght  freni  15  to 
9u  lbe.por  pair.    Their oolor is aahloy black. 

Also,  Honie  very  line  Black  Polands,  which  are  better 
known  than  the  JaTas. 

1^-  Price-JaTsa,  IMS  per  pair;  Polands,  MSM  per 
pauT         Addnai  J,  W.  PLATT. 

[12-*1]  Rhhiebeek,  N.  Y. 


NnrserTiiuuiy  at  Aagersy   Prance^ 

HONORARY  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  prinol- 
eipal  Horticuttaral  Soeletles  of  the  United  States  and  Bo- 
rope,  begs  leave  U>  Inform  his  friends  and  all  the  Nursery- 
men of  the  Union  In  general,  that  he  has  made  large 
£  reparations  and  has  now  on  hand,  a  eonalderable  Sloek  of 
le  finest  Kvergreeo  SeedllngSt  Koaea,  FraiH,  and  .Orna- 
mental Trees,  4c  4ee.,  meat  siulaMe  for  the  Ameriea»  mar- 
ket. The  experlmenta  orseTenU  yean,  oTpottlvg  aplaige 
orrlers  for  the  United  States,  euibles  him  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  now  all  the  neesssary  kaowlepge  to  aire  foll{ 
satisftction,  and  to  Insure  the  delivery.  In  good  Ofcwr,  of  all 
the  Treee,  Ae.,  ordered. 

He  also  begi  to  intern  all  Varsemaenwlie  haae  net' 
already  received  the  supplement  for  1868,  to  hia  Cataloade 
for  1451— that  It  can  be  obtained  ftee  of  any  ehargeat  nls' 
Af  ent>  office,  M.  Bd.  Bossange,  198  Pearl  St.,  N»w  York, 
wno  win  also  attend  to  forwardfngall  ordera  sent  to  him, 
and  to  paas  throogh  the  Custom  tloose ;  and  rendilp  all 
goods  ordered  without  any  delay  and  witbthe  greatest  care. 
Address  U.  Aanaa  Laaor,  Aacers,  Fnnee,  care  of 

BD.  BOeSANOB, 
[\IM  118  Pearl  Strset,  New  York. 


600  BABSBLB  of  He'  IPMto  Mercer  ^MSdlliv)  TSMsie 
are  now  offered  for  sale  fa^  the  sobecriber.  TUsrenHrtahle 
white  potale  Is  of  alaiaai  mpanlMsA  prndnsHv>—i  irf 
beautiful  shape-'^ts  proportioii  much  like  Ihe  loag  piak^fe, 
being  a  little  more  ahtlened. 

This  potato  wsB  otaahed  by  fhe  aubieriber  fton  the  seed 
oftheoommonMeroeiv  nine  or  ten  yean  sittoe.  Itroccived 
the  first  premium  fh>m  the  N.  Y.  State  Agrlcnitord  Sodetj, 
and  a  Inploan  was  awarded  for  the  saase  by  the  Monoe 
Oa  Agricultnral  Society.  Since  this  period  the  WkHs 
Merocr  has  attained,  in  irondequott,  increased  popnbrltf 
with  fl«nen  and  gardeaen— to  ao  great  an  cacleat  thti 
ftt>m  800  to  900  aerea  were  planted  in  that  tdwn.  the  pnt 
season,  the  prMhictor  which  has  been  aatsnlabinaly  ikiu- 
dant— yielding  from  150  to  4oO  bu.  oer  acre,  as  I  bavebeva 
creditably  informed.  The  yield  or  my  own  crop,  ptaaml 
mostly  among  fruit  Ireca,  gave  900  bo.  of  fine  poialMi'per 
acre.  Those  who  have  hittierto  had  but  a  scanty  supply  «f 
tfie  aitlele,  on  aoeoant  of  the  ret,  er  from  any  other  came, 
may,  by  obtaining  a  barrel  or  two  of  WhMe  Itoeeis  paw 
them  in  great  abandance. 

The  WhHe  Mefeer  Is  veir  while  <nlslde  and  to,  nmir, 
of  good  flavor,  and  longer  keeping  than  any  other  polito 
with  which  I  am  aequamled.  It  la  a  late  grower,  nqofiBf 
early  planting,  and  b  less  sntjfect  to  rot  than  aay  other  f> 
tato  known  In  theae  parts. 

Price  $S  per  barrel,  shipped  to  aay  part  of  tteUuiiH 
States.  Orden  win  be  received  (hrongh  the  Boeheskr 
P.  O.  tffl  the  sloek  of  potatoea  an  erhjosted,  after  vWck 
notice  will  be  given,  and  all  moneys  returned  prompUT  if 

the  potatoes  are  not  forwarded.  

H.  N.  LANOWOBrraT. 

Irondeqoolt,  near  Rodiesler,  N,  Y.  V^] 


POKTABLB     MILL. 

Oaklaitd,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Aug.,  tt,  1891. 
Ma.  Chauum  Boas— Dear  Sir :— In  replj  to  your  teBer  el 
the  96th  insL,  It  Is  a  pleaaare  to  ^>eak  in  comroendstiancr 
your  Patent  Conical  MiH  To  me  it  has  proved  vahuMe 
for  grinding  food  for  my  atoek,  as'a  fow  hoantehv  vitk 
this  Machine  pnmarea  food  encnagh  for  flfteen  bead  of  oon 
several  days.  The  If  III  used  by  me  preparre  food  tir  bor 
sea,  sheep,  and  swine,  grindfaig  and  mixing  eora,  oatt  asd 
other  gninS}  sadahotorlly.  It  has  also  produced  tf  mj 
use,  our  Indian  meal,  bockwheat  meal,  and  ocesrinwtBy 
wheat  floor,  thus  saving  the  time  of  teams  aad  mea,  vbidi 
otherwise  must  have  been  occupied,  going  severd  adei  lo 
a  distant  mill,  at  much  expense ;  it  l^j^erefore  a  inRe  of 
eeoMomy  as  weU  as  aa  ladoeenMni  to  better  ears  of  sO 
stock.  It  aflbrds  also  one  among  other  reaonroesof  oostc^ 
nient  and  usefbt  labor  during  stormr  weather.  Uy  Mler 
is  thai  your  MiU  will  work  ite  way  into  genenl  ass  ip» 
Ikrms  where  ftock  Is  raked,  and  where  grist  miBi  are  vi 
within  a  short  distance.  In  my  eatimalion  this  nil  ■ 
among  die  most  Important  maeUnoa  oOofod  to  the  tesKr- 
Bespoctftilly  yours,  J.  DsLAnxui. 

N.  &— Mr.  Delaiold  has  had  the  Cenkai  Mill  la  aw  «» 
his  fhrm  for  nearly  four  years. 

Any  Itardker  Informallon  respecting  thb  MID,  nay  bs  ib- 
lainad  by  letter  (miat-paid)  addressed  lo 

CHARLES  BOSS,  ManvfootuRr, 
M  atey  FhoMlx  Boddiag,  Aeqnedaet  at.,  opposite  Ihs  Ar- 
cade, Boeherter.  N.  Y.;  orto  Josspb Bedgeoeer, Gsaini 
Agent  for  the  west 
Deoember.  1808. 

BOOK    ACHBHT8    WAHTSD. 

OOOD  salesmen  can  earn  frtanll  to|8perday,tesriDsc 

AOBIOULfORAL  lk)OH\ 

POLITICAL  OAMPATOir  B0OKB,_ 

LABOR   AND  SMALL   ISIBCBS, .^ 

POLITICAL  AND  OTHKBPIOTOBB, 
Uttde  Tort^  Log  CibIn :  Undo  Tom  u  tt  k ;  Northwood, 
Mrs.  Hale^S  new  book ;  Cheap  PubUcatkMiB;  GoM  Mcdata. 
Oen.  Seott  and  Qen.  Plena;  together  with  other  ae« 

I  wm  mmibh  ageata  with  fttnn  fis  to  |flO  werth  oTbeaks 
for  cash,  and  take  baek  sH  the  unsold  books  sad  Rfsad 
the  money.  AgenU  eaa  make  ftt>m  tS  to  100  per  etK 
proflt,  and  In  Qds  way  are  not  eompelled  to  k«^  tfeeff 
stock  If  not  sold.  Books  eu  be  sent  by  Kxpnfte  tar 
address.  Money  oanbeaii^aMit  by  maO.AddrfM 
-»-^        ^^^        D.  M.  0BWKY. 

o4L,mk  AieadeHUl,BoelicMr,tf.T. 


Tin  present  number  completes  the  Tolarae 
for  1862.  To  those  who  have  read  die 
Farmer  this  jear,  we  need  not  say  that 
we  hare  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
pense to  make  our  paper  interesting  and 
raluable.  Bnt  for  our  large  and  almost 
unparalleled  circulation,  every  volume  we 
print  would  cost  us  more  than  the  price 
charged  to  subscribers.  To  our  friends 
and  agents  eyerywhere,  we  tender  our 
acknowledgements  for  past  favors,  and  hope 
to  increase  our  in^btedness  another  year. 
Let  every  subscriber  spend  an  hour  in 
calling  the  attention  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  claims  of  the  Genesee 
jParmeTy  and  we  shall  more  than  double 
oar  circulation  the  coming  year.  Let  all 
engage  in  this  work,  and  form  dubs  early. 
Oar  agents  are  already  sending  in  their  or- 
ders, and  from  every  quarter  thus  £»  heard 
from,  large  additions  are  made  to  former 
duba. 


The  JPratUcol  amd  SdmUiJU  Farmet't  awn  Pt^er, 
TAB    GBVBSBB    FAHitBB» 

A  IKMRBLT  MVBMAL  OV 

AGBICULTITRK  AND  HORTICULTUH^ 


BoUdlBfa,  DooMstio  Anlmili,  Ikn^tnMBti,  te. 


TOLUMB    XZV,    FOR    iSSa 

»■  '   -  ■  ■- 

DAinSL  lee;  JAMBB  vice,  Jb^  4p  JOSEPH 

HARRIS^  Ennoia 
P.  BARBT,  Qmdwlaror  HoitfoaUonl  DapoteMiL 


or  hwilns  a  Proapeetot  Ibr  the  Fooirairni  YolmiM  of 
the  Qeneaee  Fanner,  the  PnblMier  lUtten  hlmaeir  IhAt  It 
ia  too  widely  knowa.  too  extenatrelx  otrcnlated.  and  too 
weD  read,  to  raider  it  necaaaary  lo  atete  the  deaicn  of  the 
work.  Thoee  who  reed  the  Fermer  are  the  beat  Jadgea  of 
lii  Tahie,  and  thoae  wnaeqadnted  with  a  are  faiTltedTo  ex- 
amine Itapasaa. 

The  Fourteenth  Yolame  wffl  eomnenoe  on  the  lat  of 
Jannarr,  and  wU  bo  laaaed  resQlariy  on  the  lat  of  each 
month  during  the  year.  It  wU  be  printed  on  new  type  and 
■onerlor  paper,  each  number  eontahitng  THIBTT*TWO 
PA6B9,  and  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  Tolune  of 
S84  pagea,  with  tftle  page.  Index,  he,  aoltable  Ibr  binding. 
The  work  la  appropriately  iUaibated  with  beantiAil  and 
really  ralnable  engrariiigaof  Farm  BnUdingLlmplementa, 
Domeatio  Antma£  Chotee  Frolti,  Flowen,  Shroba,  Ac— 
The  Yolame  flbr  ISOS,  when  bound,  win  make  the  moat  Tat 
nable  Yolnmeon  Ajpteollwe  yet  pobUahed  In  thia  eoontry. 
Hie  Yolame  Ibr  1668  we  deaign  atfll  ftrther  to  ta^nvrewand 
hope  to  be  anatafatod  In  our  eflbrtaby  the  flffmcn  of  the 


enoeu   No  thinking  man  can  read  any  number  we  iaauiv  | 
without  reedTlng  aome  oaeAd  hint  In  Temrd.  to  the  mai^  < 
agement  of  cn^  atock,  or  the  orchard,  of  more  value  than  , 
the  prloe  of  the  TOlnme.    The  Genesee  Farmer  is  by  far  ' 
the  Cheapest  Agricnltmral  Joamal  published  in  Amerloa.— 
Our  FOBTT  THOUSAND    StTBBCSIBEBS   place  na 
ahead  of  all  other  i^cnltoral  Joomala.  and  enaole  ob  to 
ftimlah  a  paper  tar  the  trifling  aum  of  Three  or  Four  SMI- 
Unqt,  equal  to  any,  both  in  Talne  and  beanty.    Ita  poaitlon 
aa  the  Oneapegtf  and  at  leaat  one  of  the  Best  AgrieuUural 
J&umaU  In  the  oomtry,  la  ftdhr  eatabUahcd,  and  we  confl- 
dently  aak  for  it  that  anpport  which  it  merits  from  the  Far^ 
men.  OardonerB.  and  Fralt  Cultmiats  of  the  United  States 
We  InTlte  an  who  Ibel  the  importanee  of  aoBtainiiig  thia 
work,  and  extending  Ita  niwfhlnww.  not  only  to  subscribe 
themaelTaii  but  to  Introdooe  it  to  the  patronage  of  their  * 
Oienda. 

Vlfl^r  CMiti  ft  Taaur,  In  AOranee. 

Five  Ooplea  ftar  $S— Bighi  Ooplea  ftxr  |8|  and  any  larger 
Bomber  at  the  aame  raJeu 

%W  AH  anbaorlptioaa  to  oommenee  with  the  year,  and 
the  entire  Tolome  aappUed  to  all  aabaeriboB. 

iaF"Poar*ICaaTBB8,  F*«inawL  and  all  Menda of  improre* 
meniL  are  raapeotfoQy  aoUelted  to  obtain  and  forward  an1>- 
aerlpMoaa. 

BnbaeriptloB  moniqr,  If  properly  eneloaed,  may  be  aent 
(poal'Paklorftae)atthartakof  thePabliaher.    Addreaato, 

DMMO^U    I<BB, 

Norember,  1861.  SoehtiUr,  If,  T 

FbiVAini  Law. — Bj  the  new  Poatage  Law, 

which  took  effect  on  the  lat  of  September  laat^  the 

postage  on  the  Oenetee  Fanner  for  one  year  is  aa 

foUowi^-^when  paid  quarterly  in  adyance: 

Anywhere  in  the  8tkte  of  New  York, . .  8  ct& 

Anywhere  in  the  United  Statea^ 6  ctai 


_    CfiMtmwm  and  Stoflbra. 

A  YBR7  anperlor  arttele,  made  of  wood  and  Iron,  that 
willcatfKMnTO  tolOO  lba.per  hoar.    Priee  t4,  |6  and  |8 
eaeh.    Foraala  by           L^OBTT  h,  OBIFFINO, 
[ll-8t] Na  »  CaiirSt.,  New  York. 

nrenelft  Zlne  Pnlnt. 

THIS  new  and  beanliftil  artlole  d  Paint  ia  now  offered  to 
the  trade  and  pnUle,  groond  In  prepared  linaeed  <ril,  for  the 
flrat  time  In  thU  eoonvy.  It  has  been  nsed  snooeaBAiIly  in 
Fraaee  for  the  laat  fire  yeara,  where  it  haaanperMded  white 
Leadaaa  paint 

The  Freneh  Zlne  when  propeilT  prepared  and  nsed, 
makea  the  moat  brilliant  and  durable  white  in  nae,  and  ia 
entlralyftee  fhan  all  poiaooooa  qnaUtlea. 

TheTreneh  One  la  not  more  expenaire  than  white  lead, 
and  la  prepared  in  andh  a  manner  that  it  regalrea  no  (kr- 
ther  preparatloa  for  aae,  than  to  thin  It  with  Torpontine  or 
raw  (Mi  to  the  eonaialeney  of  white  lead  paint 

The  French  Zhio  la  rery  moeh  whiter,  and  has  a  better 
bodr,  than  the  New  Jetaey  Zln& 

Tne  French  Zinc  ia  oflwed  diy,  and  prepared  aa  abore, 
In  onantltiea  to  anlt  parehaaera,  at  the  uanufoctnrer^  De- 
pot Na  17  BoAdo  at,  Boeheater,  N.  Y. 

Jply^iaW,  H.  F.  REYNOLDS. 


Intfae  WMidI 
THB  BOGHBSna  1¥BBBXT  AMBRICAIT, 

{a.  MAlMOra  TAMthr  AXD  OSnaAL  KVWSPAPIX,) 

WILL  be  aflbrdad,  Ihora  and  after  January  lat.  1898.  at  the 
nnparaltoled  low  price  of  OITB  DOLLAR  pEbl  ANNVM^ 
payabto  CneoWoMy  ii»  Al«a«io* 

The  Ambzoak  ia  the  laigeat  and  beat  weekly  Jonmal  In 
the  State  of  New  Tork.  It  containa  thirty-aix  oolnmna,  fill- 
ed with  choice  original  and  aelected  articles,  and  embracing 
all  thoae  toplca  which  are  looked  tcx  in  the  moat  popular, 
oimiprehenaiTe  and  waivable  Jomnals  of  tho  day. 

Particalarmlteailan  la  paid  to  the  marfceta  of  aU  agrionl- 
taral  prodoet^ 

PerK>na  dadring  to  anbacribe  win  pleaae  enchMc  One 
DoDar,  poat-paid,loIiB%  Haxm  di  Go,  lUwheater,  N.  T., 
proprletofa  of  the  .djnerioan* 

tiie  pcatage  on  the  IFMi^  Jm«rfoaa  (paid  <|narteriy  or 
yearly  m  aoranae)  la  86  cenli  a  year  to  anypari  of  the 
United  Stalai.  LKB,  MANN  *  OU 

K>T^I)afl«abar,MPa. 
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THS   0ENI8SB   FABlCEft. 


THE  comrrRT  gehtlemak. 


A  Xownal  for  di»  Fam,  Hm  fBmxditn,  ond  iko  Flmide. 

TRB  pubUaher  oT  TA^  CWtfMtfoiv  haTioc,  ■fnoe  the  desOi 
of  Mr.  Downing,  diapoted  of  The  BbrttoiMwH&L  haadeteiw 
mined  to  carry  Into  elfect  a  pr<4^ct  he  hat  had  for  aome 

Sears  in  oontempUtion.  of  embUshlng  a  Weekly  Journal, 
1  eonnectlon  with  Tns  OuUtwOarj  to  be  deroCed  to  the 
eanae  of  Affrieoltare,  and  the  Bnral  Arts  genehdiy.  In 
ptuwianoe  at  this  plan,  he  has  Issned  a  sMdmen  num- 
ber. The  regular  pabUcatlon  of  Ths  OowUry  ^m* 
Ueman  wQl  be  oommenoed  on  the-flM  Thoiadaj  of  Jano- 
arr,  1868,  and  Ua  scope  will  embrace : 

L  7Atf  ^orm.— Inolndfaig— 1.  The  PrlndplBB  of  ColtfTap 
tion.  the  PreparaUoii  of  the  BoU,  and  the  most  approved 
metnods  of  Caltnre,  of  all  the  crops  grown  In  this  eoonbry. 
S.  The  Uanofactore,  Preserration,  and  Application  of  Ma- 
noresL  8.  Use  Description  and  IllnstratlTe  Drawings  of  all 
Impjemenls  and  Mactiines  reqnisite  fbr  the  Farmer^  Qie. 
4,  The  Breedlnc,  Bearing,  and  Management,  of  sll  the 
Domestic  Animus,  with  I&ignrings  of  me  dilTerent  breeds. 

IL  The  Oarden  and  Vie  Orchard.— \.  Descriptions  will 
be  ffiTen  of  aH  the  Fmlls,  of  the  dlllerent  Tarienea,  sailed 
U>  the  Tarious  sections  of  the  ooontiy,  together  with  the 
best  modes  of  Propagation  and  GolttTaUon.  S.  Select  Lists 
and  DescriptloDS  of  Flowers,  Shrnba,  and  Trees,  snitaUe 
for  large  and  small  places,  witti  Directions  for  their  Culture. 
8.  SpeoUl  attention  win  oe  giren  to  the  products  of  the 
Kitchen  Oarden,  a  department  hitherto  too  much  neglected, 
as  there  are  many  plants  highly  desirable  for  the  table, 
which  hare  not  come  into*  general  culture. 

III.  The  jriretide.—TOB  department  win  be  of  a  mls- 
oellaneous  character,  embracing  erery  Tarlety  of  instruotive 
and  entertaining  subjectsi,  such  as  Historical,  Geographical 
and  Biographical  Notes,  Literature,  Natural  Science,  Taloa, 
Poetry,  Ac,  consisting  of  original  articles  and  selections  of 
a  hieh  order. 

IV.  Record  tf  the  T4mM,^XJnder  this  head  will  be  glT- 
en  a  concise  and  tystematie  abstract  of  the  News  of  tiic 
Week,  embracing  briefly  eyerything  of  general  interest  to 
oountiy  residents. 

y.  Pr0dtkwifarjfc<<t.--6reateflbrtswi]lbemadetoren- 
der  this  department  ftiU  and  complete,  and  particulaiiy 
valuable  to  the  Farmer  and  Produce  Dealers.  A  caruful 
synopsis  of  the  prices  of  Produce,  Wool,  LiTc  Stock,  Ac.  a: 
the  leading  markets,  will  be  glren,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  crops  In  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  Ac 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publisher  to  make  the  paper 
attrectiTc  and  elegant  in  its  typography  and  illustrations, 
choice  and  select  in  its  contento,— lo  make  it  indispensable 
to  the  Fanner,  and  desirable  to  eyery  one  who  has  a  rod  of 
ground  to  cultiyate,  or  a  home  to  beaudiy,— and  by  devot- 
ing its  oolumns  to  Improvement  in  Agriculture,  £icTatii>n 
in  Character,  and  Seflnement  in  Taste,  to  render  Th* 
Country  OentUman  the  standard  in  its  spbere. 

TmMA.—  The  OowUry  OmiUman  will  be  printed  In 
quarto  form,  each  number  consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  and 
iorminffan  annual  volume  suitable  Jor  binding,  of  (932  pa« 
ges,  at  Two  Dollass  per  year  when  paid  In  advance,  or 
|2.fi0ifnot  paid  in  advance. 

^ir*  Specimen  numbers  sent  to  all  poetrpdd  applicants. 

Albany,  Dec,  18ft«.  LUTUEB  TUCKER.  ' 

Inapoartent  to  C^anaaMrs. 

IT  IS  generally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  ftirmen  that 
cutting  me  food  tar  cattle  will  save  fh>m  25  to  80  per  cent 
BertholTs  Obliqne  Bolary  Com  Stalk,  Hay  and  Straw  Cut- 
ter, Is  conceded  by  all  Uiat  have  used  it  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  other,  as  it  destroys  all  hard  anbstanoea  in  the  atalk 
leavtaiff  it  soil  and  eaailv  aaten.  It  tuma  very  eaay  and  la 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order;  and!  with  care,  will  last  an 
age.  It  has  Dcen  awarded  Four  First  Premiums  and  a 
Silver  Medal,  by  tiio  American  Institute  For  ftirther  par* 
ticulars  address  (post  naid)  che  patentee,  H.  W.  Bkbxqplf, 
Sugar  LoaA  Orange  Cc,  N.  T.,  or  IX^QETT  A  QfiF- 
FINQ,  96  Cliff  St,  New  York,  who  ars  agenta. 
lar  Patent  Bights  for  sale  [ll-8t] 


TBB  anbierfben  oflbr  for  sale  thia  Antomn  and  fha 
ing  Spring,  10,000  Dahlia  Boots,  which  have  proved  to  be 
the  cnolceat  coDeotion  in  the  States  and  cs^nmAm^  [gee 
records  of  Uie  Fain  for  the  last  four  years.] 

Perstms  etNnmeneing  the  Nursery  boMneas,  and  Amv 
tears,  will  And  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  na  a  eall,  or 
make  enqolrles  before  pordiaafaig  elaewhera. 

OJ.  BYAN  A  00- 

Boehaatar  aad  Chariotta  Ptaak  Boad  Nnnerlaa,  Boehoa- 
tor,M.  T.  [ll-tf] 


■  *»■■■  ■■■■*■■■■->-    -.--  -^-^^^^-^  ^^^ 


Bmstf^u  P&tnt  Pint  PreaunB,  18S3, 


B*l>»HAUoek, 


SBPARATOUt  fea, 
Toik  Agency. 


Briber,  late  from  the  Albany  AgrieattardWol^ 

and  Seed  Slora,  where  ha  haa  been  caoH 

;  alx  years,  haa  secured  the  sole  Agency  ftr  the 


Na  60l  Statb  8t^ 

THB  Bnbacrlber, 
Warehonae,ai 

for  the  naat  alx  years, ^  -^  -.^  ^^^^j  i 

sale  of  &nery%  Patent  BailraadHoiaaPoverfor  Roc 

and  vicinity,  so  widely  and  fovonh^  known  tlmm|bo« 
the  coonlry,  and  which  haa,  without  eKeeption,takeae«aT 
higheat  premium  awarded  In  the  Statea  of  Ohio,  Mkhips. 
and  in  New  York,  for  the  beat  Bailroad  Hone  Powoi^a 
I860, 1861,  and  again  In  1868,  alao  at  Oie  Ptoviadal  FakoT 
Canada,  reeenfly  hdd  at  Tonnto,  waa  awarded  a  I^itan 
and  £2,  of  which  Uie  judgea  highly  commend  die  prioripto 
and  workmanship  of  this  Power,  now  oiler  them  st  ■aas* 
Ihetnrer^  pricea,  with  tiie  tnmaportaiion  added,  and  aolifetf 
to  the  warrantee  aa  foDows: 

"To  worktothesatislhctkmof  thepmdiasmssRM^i 
sented  in  Cireulan  and  Oatalogma,  or  to  ba  retoasd  wiA- 
In  three  months  and  foil  purchase  money  to  be  refosded." 

For  foiither  partlculan  see  CiMilan  and  CaNfcww. 
which  are  ftimiahed  gratia  on  appU&tkm  to  the  sahKroer. 

The  attention  of  the  Fanning  public  la  aolieitod,aBdt 
carcAil  investigation  taito  the  eonatmctiaii  of  tUi  Power, 
and  ita  oompuntive  merita,  aa  well  aa  priee^  Is  wprnd 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

The  Wheeler  Power  is  also  olfof«d  im  doOan 
than  heretofore  by  any  ochtf  igency,  and  anUectloi 
warrantee  as  given  bv  olhera  for  tbe  aame  I 
will  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  to  insore  proanpaMB 
and  avoid  disappointmenta  in  aiq[>plylBg  tkMra,  BraHnae 
requested  tp  send  In  thetar  orden  at  as  early  a  date  n  }» 
Bible.  • 

He  win  keep  for  sale,  Emery^i  Seed  Plaat8i%  (he  beilhi 
use:  Circular  and  Cross  Cot  Saw  Mate,  Feed  Myh.an 
Stalk  and  Hay  Cuttera,  Cum  ShdUsa,  Churning  tsiaam, 
Ac  adapted  to  the  Power. 

Also,  Keapors,  Mowing  Machlnea,  Grain  DrfOa,  Ron 
Harrows,  CultiTators,  Cm  SheUoa,  Hsy  Catlen,  Fas 
Mills,  and  agricultural  and  hoiticnltnral  Ismtemeaferm- 
rally.  He  will  be  prepared  to  ftiraish  dealen  wttb  Um 
and  Taylor's  well  known  Scythes:  alao,Mamire,8lnw,iad 
Hay  Forks,  Snaths,  Riflea,  and  other  haytagto^staaai- 
factiircra' prices,  wholesale  and  reteO. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  A  NEW  FLOW,  vU(i 
is  believed  to  be  the  beat  cast-iron  Plow  ever  oftivd,  lad 
which  is  warranted  to  do  better  work,  with  lesi  eipflae  d 
team  titan  an  v  plow  heretofore  sold  in  thla  viefnitT,  vfafle  As 
price  is  less  than  for  any  other  equally  well  flnlwed. 

The  **  uniform  onc-prlce,  cash  system"  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  prices  as  tow  aa  the  eoat  of  arttdeaaal  JmtePB- 
penaatii>n  for  labor  and  time  will  aUow.  Famen  sad 
others  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  of  Hs* 
chines  and  Implements^— and  are  aanred  no  eAvt  Ail  bi 
wanting  to  meet  promptiy  the  wanta  of  a  ditcriiaiMtisi 
public  ["-Iff  K.  Dt  HALLOCI. 


0ONTBNT8    OF    TBIB   VUMBBS. 


ThoPhll( 


mo  i-Mioaopiiy  or  Tillage— Hone-hoeing  Wheat, w 

Barn-yard  Manure, W 

Improved  Superphoaphato  of  lima. ^ 

Theories  Examined  and  Explainea ^ 

Ilritish  and  American  Agrlcaltnre, ^ 

Pea-culture  in  Indiana, W 

Ouanoon  Potatoes ^ 

Middlesex  Hogs, ^ 

Bnnoaa' Tablb.— Notices,  te., g 

Impersonality  of  the  PTeaa, g 

Inquiries  and  Answen^ SB 


nOBXlCV  LVU  ajLL  DL.i_._^  ^. 

Our  Native  TVeea, JJ 

ProeeedingsofthePomoiogtoalOoagKSB, S 

NewFore^pa  Pears, JJ 

Fruits  ftxMn  New  HaoDpeUre, JE 

Acknowledgementa, £ 

Anawen  to  Cotreapondanli, '* 

ILLI7STRATION8.  ^^ 

Gioap  of  ICddleaex  Hogs, SJ 

Pear,  Baron  daMello,.T. S 

«     BeKyQonbanltT. WO 
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PREMIUMS   FOR   1853. 


DuBoro  €h«  year  1852  the  editon  of  the  QBinn  Fabmb  eiroalated  oYer  Ei^t  Hundred  Dollar 
worth  of  the  best  Agrioaltaral  Books  publiflhed  in  the  eonntiy.  Th«e  vorki^  in  addition  to  Forti 
Thomand  Oopie$  Monthly  of  our  own  Journal,  scattered  all  oyer  the  land,  even  to  Oregon  and  €fili 
fornia,  we  believe  bare  exerted,  and  will  oontinne  to  exert  wery  benefidal  influence.  Their  inflaene 
ia  not  confined  to  those  who  reeerre  them,  but  is  felt  by  their  childreny'their  friends  and  neighbon 
Thej  most  increase  the  knowledge^  and  consequently  the  power,  and  the  wealth  of  those  for  who» 
especial  benefit  we  labor.  It  is  our  intention  to  increBse  the  circulation  of  these  worksb  We  do  thi 
for  the  good  they  accomplish,  as  well  as  a  slight  eomj^^nsation  to  our  ftiends— the  friends  of  Rura 
Improyement-^particalarly  Post-Masters  throughout  the  country,  who  act  aa  yoluntary  Agentsi  with 
out  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward.    Below  we  giye  our  List  of  Premiums  for  1868. 

PREMIUMS    TO    IlfDITIDUAUS. 

Ist  THIRT7  tX)LLARS  in  AoaiduLTCRAL  Boox8»  to  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  larges 
number  of  subscribers!  at  the  dub  prices^  before  the  10th  day  of  April  next,  so  that  we  may  an 
nounce  the  suocessfii^^mpetitor  in  the  Abty  number. 

2d.  TWENTY  DrnJiABS  in  Agricultural  Books,  to  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  seconc 
highest  list^  as  aboye. 

Sd.   TEN  DOLLARS^  in  Agricultural  Booka,  to  the  person  who  sendi  us  the  third  highest  list 

In  order  to  make  the  drculatton  of  Gfood  Agriculturat  Books  Mobx  GsneaAL  avd  BKNzncui 
and  to  reward  bvxiit  ot«x  of  the  friends  of  the  Gknesee  Farmer  for  their  exertions  in  its  behalf  w< 
will  giye  to  those  not  entitled  to  either  of  the  aboye  premiums^  the  following  Boo^  free  erf  postage 
or  Extra  Papers^  as  may  be  prefen<ed: 

1st  To  eyery  person  person  who  sends  SIXTEEN  Subscriben^  at  our  dub  terms  of  tbbsv  smuiKo 
KACB,  one  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer^ 

2d.  To  eyery  person  sending  for  TWENTY -FOUB  Oopie^  as  aboye^  any  Agricultural  Book  yalue< 
at  60  cents^  or  two  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

8d.  To  eyeiy  penon  ordering  TEQRTT-TWO  Copies  of  the  Farmer,  any  Agricultural  Book  wort! 
76  cents,  or  three  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

4th.    For  FORTY,  any  Agricultural  Book  ysMed  at  $1,  or  four  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer. 

6th.   For  FORTT-EIGHT,  any  Agricultural  Book  worth  $1,26,  or  fiye  extra  copies  of  the  Farmer 

tlT"  For  larger  nnmbera,  Books  or  papsn  giren  in  the  9am6  proportion.    To  mmm  cost  to  our  friend*,  we  pr^-pa^ 
postOQa  on  an  Boola  sent  as  premlams,  and  persons  entitled  win  please  state  whether  they  wish  Books  or  extra  papen 


and  make  their  jclecfion  whdn  they  send  orders,  if  ihcy  desire  Books;  or  if  theybare  not  obtained  as  many  subscribe? 
as  they  intend  to,  we  will  delay  sending  until  the  dob  ia  flill,  tf  so  Teqnested.  We  do  not  require  that  aU  the  papers  c 
a  club  should  be  sent  to  one  Poet  Office.    If  neoesswnr  for  the  eonrenlenoe  of  subaeriben,  jre  are  willing  to  send  to  s 


many  different  Offloes  as  there  are  members  ef  the  Club.  We  write  the  names  on  eaeh  pq>er,  when  a  number  is  son 
to  Che  same  Office,  if  so  desired,  but  when  oonvenient  Post-Mastera  would  oonftr  a  fiiTor  by  hariog  the  whole  nombe 
onleredai  their  own  oOloe^  sent  ^  their  own  address.     ~^ 


COUNTY    PREMIUHS. 

To  aid  as  much  as  poerable  in  establishing  County  Aaricultttral  Librariea,  we  offer  the  followin| 
Premiums^  which  we  hope  will  aid  in  the  mpre  general  establishment  of  Gounty  libraries: 

Ist  We  will  give  an  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRART  worth  FORTY  DOLLARS  to  the  County  i 
which  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  taken  by  the  lOth  o^  April  next.  Thi 
Library  to  be  kept  as  a  County  Agricultural  Library,  under  the  care  of  the  AgnouHural  Society. 

2d,  To  the  Coun^  in  which  the  ne^  greatest  number  is  taken,  an  AffricuUwral  Library  wort 
TWENTT-FIVE  DOLLARS,  on  the  same  conditions  as  aboye. 

As  the  aboye  two  premiums  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  and  aa  we  wish  t 
giye  our  friends  in  other  States  an  equal  chance  in  the  competition,  we  offsr  Ihe  same  premiukna  t 
COUNTIES  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  thus: 

1st  To  the  County  out  of  the  8tats  of  New  York  in  whi^  the  greatest  number  of  copies  of  ou 
paper  is  taken,  an  Agricultural  library  worth  FORTY  DOLLAR& 

2d.   To  the  next  County  out  of  N.   York,  a  Library  worth  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARa 


As  an  BnbserfptloDs  eommenee  anew  with  the  Tear,  places  where  the  Farmer  waa  nerer  before  taken  wOl  stan 
an  equal  ehanoe  in  the  eompetttioo  Ibr  pramhmia.  InolTlduals  will  reoeire  the  preminma  to  which  they  may  be  entitle* 
for  their  Indtridoal  benefit,  aa  a  oompeMatioD  for  their  personal  exertions,  and  the  numbers  the/ send  will  be  credited  t 
^e  Counties  where  the  papers  are  sent,  so  that  the  premiums  to  IndiTldttsIa  will  not  at  all  intenere  with  the  Ooonty  pre 
mtanuKor the Ooontr  with  iadiTiduala. 

BACK  VOLUMES  of  the  Farmer  wffl  be  Ihmiahed,  if  desired,  and  eoonted  flie  same  as  new  sabseribers.  We  aha! 
keep  a  oonoet  aeooont  of  the  sobscriben  sent  by  each  penon  and  eoanty.  In  the  May  number  we  shall  annoonee  th 
preminma.  JJbraHee  will  be  forwarded  per  order,  immediately  after  the  annoanoement,  and  petsona  or  societies  eai 
Mieot  tbeir  own  booka,  or  leave  the  setoelloin  tons.  ^F"  Specimen  nnmben,  ahow-biBs,  k^  sent  to  aU  posted  appU 
AU  letters  nnst  be  paid  or  ftes^   Snbser^ytton  money,  if  property  endesad,  may  be  mailed  at  our  risk. 


S86  THB    0SNB8UI    FABMSB. 


I 


THE   HORTIOULTURIST    FOR   1853. 


Tub  melancholy  death  of  A.  J.  Dowkimo  deprived  the  Teaders  of  the  BtfriicuXtmii 
of  the  labors  of  one  whose  essays  they  had  so  long  read  with  unmingled  pleasure  and 
]lrofit.  Since  that  sad  event  became  known,  the  great  question  among  the  hortieol- 
turists  of  the  country,  who  have  evinoed  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  has  been,  who 
bhould  succeed  to  this  important  post  With  singular  unaaimify,  it  has  been 
assigned  to  P.  Bakrt,  of  Rochester,  who  has  been  urgently  solicited  in  various  way*, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  take  dial^e  of  the  work.  Ihia,  from  the  nature  of  Im 
Bngagements,  he  could  not  do  while  the  Horticulturist  was  published  at  Albanj. 
The  subscriber,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  Mr.  Barkt,  as  one  of  the  editon 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  has  therefore  purchased  the  Horticulturist,  ^and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  volume  it  will  be  pubushbd  at  Roghssteb^  and  EDITED 
BY  P.  BARRY,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  Hoiticulturists  of  t^  country,  whose 
communications  will  materially  add  to  ito  value.  The  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPART- 
MENT will  be  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  ability  and  reputation* 

To  render  the  work  accessible  to  a  greater  number,  and  consequently  more  bene&dal, 
the  price  will  Be  reduced  to  Two  Dollabb  per  year,  in  advance,  and  at  the  same  tiiae 
various  improvements  made.  Each  number  will  contain  a  full  page  engraving  of  some 
new,  rare  and  valuable  fruit  or  flower,  drawn  fit>m  nature,  and  engraved  in  a  style  not 
excelled. 

Still  further  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  meet  the  improving  taste  sod 
increasing  wants  of  the  Horticultural  community,  we  sliall  also  publish  an  ediiioii 
with  COLORED  PLATES,  <  each  number  containing  a  full  page  engraving  of  eome 
new,  rare  and  valuable  fruit  or  flower,  correctly  colored  from  nature,  by  the  best  liTiog 
artists  in  this  line.  This  will  be  a  new  and  important  feature,  in  this  ootfnti),  and 
must  command  the  •attention  and  pati^onage  of  both  professional  and  amsteor 
Horticulturists.  As'the  number  of  colored  plates  we  can  furnish  will  be  limited,  hm 
the  care  ax^  time  re<^uired  in  their  preparation,  those  who  wish  The  Colored  JSdition  ^ 
the  Horticuiiurist  for  1858  will  do  well  to  order  immediately.  Price  with  ooloied 
plates,  FoijR  DotLM^  in  advance. 

All  who  cultivate  fruit  or  flowers  should  read  the  Horticulturist,  as  it  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Horticulture  and  ite  kindred  arts  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Archite^ 
ture,  and  will  keep  its -readers  advised  of  everything  new  on  the  subject,  eith^  in 
Europe  or  America. 

It  will  be  our  aim  not  only  to  make  the  Horticulturist  superior  both  in  style  snd 
matter  to  any  work  of  the  character  in  this  ooubtry,  but  equal  to  any  of  the  Horticiil' 
tural  Joum^s  of  Europe,  and  we  confidently  ask  ihe  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Horti- 
culturists of  the  country.  The  January  number  will  be  issued  early  in  December,  sad 
specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  all  who  will  interest  themselves  in  its  behalt  The 
rolume  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853. 

Address  J,  YICE,  Jb^  Pdbubhxb, 

ITavember  1,  1852.  Boehesier^  if.  T. 


